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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  publication  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  observe,  that  no 
Medical  Dictionary,  on  an  equal  scale,  has  been  compiled  from  original  sources,  since  that 
of  Dr.  Motherby ;  which,  to  much  that  was  borrowed  from  his  almost  obsolete  pre- 
decessors, avowedly  derived  all  that  could  be  deemed  valuable  at  the  time  of  publication, 
from  writings,  which  to  us,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  of  the  smallest  utility.  It  is  notori- 
ous that,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  many  branches  of  medical  science  have 
been  improving  most  rapidly.  Systems  wholly  new,  new  modifications  of  older  theories, 
new  nomenclatures,  new  discoveries,  and  even  new  diseases,  have  been  brought  to  light ; 
yet  the  student  and  practitioner  have  been  left  to  trace  these  subjects  through  innumerable 
volumes,  for  want  of  that  indispensable  article  in  a  Medical  Library,  a  Dictionary,  in 
which  they  might  be  found,  in  a  narrow  compass,  treated  copiously,  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  their  importance,  and  capable  of  being  resorted  to,  by  the  busiest  practitioner,  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  af  a  work  so  greatly  wanted,  the  Editors  submit  themselves 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  Public.  The  great  outline  of  their  plan  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  the  title  page  ;  and  they  trust,  in  that  part  of  it  which,  after  the  example  of  a  judicious- 
CO  temporary,  consigns  to  a  distinct  alphabetical  arrangement  the  almost  innumerable,  yet 
almost  useless,  technical  terms,  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians,  &c,. 
thereby  affiDrding  room  for  a  more  ample  and  satisfactory  account  of  subjects  of  much  higher 
interest  amongst  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  medicine,  as  in  chemistry,  botany,  &c.  that  they 
will  appear  to  have  at  once  consulted  the  reader's  gratification  and  advantage,  and  justified 
the  claim  of  their  work  to  be  considered  as  an      Encyclopaclia  of  Medical  Knowledge.'''' 

They  are  not  so  presumptuous,  however,  as  to  suppose  their  undertaking  unexception- 
able in  all  respects :  indeed  they  have  been  convinced  of  the  contrary,  by  the  candid  and 
friendly  warnings  of  judicious  individuals  in  the  course  of  its  publication  ;  warnings,  of 
which,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  good  .use  has  been  made  in  the  present,  and  will  be  more 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  subsequent,  impressions. 

The  obvious  and  almost  unbounded  obligations  of  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  medical  litera* 
turcj  supersedes  the  necessity  of  distinctly  acknowledging  the  sources  from  which  the  great. 
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mass  of  its  information  has  been  derived  :  indeed,  the  task,  however  justly  due,  would  be 
impracticable.  The  great  luminaries  of  the  Edinburgh  School  (as  their  title  implies)  have 
been  first  consulted  ;  but  neither  have  the  eminent  authors  of  South  Britain  been  left  unex- 
plored, nor  those  of  the  continental  Schools,  in  so  far  as  they  were  at  all  capable  of  adap- 
tation to  the  most  prevailing  medical  notions  at  home.  The  hypotheses  of  Drs.  Brown, 
Darwin,  Beddoes,  Sec.  though  disputed  on  good  grounds  as  to  their  validity,  were  too 
popular,  particularly  the  first,  to  be  wholly  overlooked ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  room  they 
occupy,  will  not  appear  unreasonable,  even  to  those  with  whose  sentiments  they  are  not  in 
unison :  something  is  due  even  to  ingenious  conjecture  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  some  articles  of  medical  biography  haVe  been  in- 
troduced. This,  however,  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  ancient 
writers  whose  medical  opinions,  though  in  most  instances  eclipsed  by  modern  ingenuity, 
are  at  least  worth  preserving,  as  curious  portions  of  medical  history ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immortal  precepts  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  which  even  now  demand  our  reverence,  and 
preserve  much  of  their  original  lustre  and  utility  amidst  the  blaze  of  modej*n  discovery. 

Lastly,  the  editors  hope,  that  the  mode,  principally  adopted,  of  exhibiting  the  various 
subjects  contained  in  the  plates,  hy  shaded  outlines,  and  Jinishing  where  the_  case  seemed  to 
require  it,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  illustration  better  than  the  common 
mode,  of  finishing  hadlyj  the  whole  of' each  subject. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Voi.  I.  The  Introduction  to  follow  the  Title.   The  volume  closes  with  a  single  leaf,  5  F. 

Vol.  II.  The  single  leaf,  4  D,  is  to  be  followed  by  sheet  A  ;  and  the  half  sheet  Z  2  by  the  Glossary,  sheet  a,  &e. 
Place  the  engravings  together  at  the  end  of  their  respective  Tolumes. 
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.A.}  otherwise  written  AA,  or  ana,  (from  etw.-, 
which  signifies  of  each);  a  term  in  pharmacy.  It 
is  never  used  hut  after  the  mention  of  two  or  more 
ingredients,  when  it  implies  that  the  quantity  men- 
tioned of  each  ingredient  should  be  taken,  e.  g. 
R.  Pulv.  Jallup. — Crem.  Tart,  aa  ^j.  i.  e.  take 
jallap  in  poM'dcr,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
drachm. 

ABBREVIATION,  (Ahhrematio).  The  most 
principal  uses  of  medicinal  abbreviation  are  in  pre- 
scriptions ;  in  Avhich  they  are  certain  marks,  or  half 
•  words  used  by  physicians  for  dispatch  and  conve- 
nience when  they  prescribe, — thus  R  readily  sup- 
plies the  place  of  recipe —  h.  s.  that  of  horu  somni 
— n.  711.  that  of  niicis  moscliatcB — elect,  that  of  elec- 
tiiarium,  &c.  and  in  general  all  the  names  of  com- 
pound medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are 
Irequently  written  only  up  to  their  first  or  second 
syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third  or  fourth,  to 
make  them  clear  and  expressive.  Thus  Croc.  Angl. 
stands  for  Crocus  Anglicanus — Cons.  Cynosb.  lor 
Conservus  Cynoshati,  &c.  A  point  being  always 
at  the  end  of  such  syllables  in  medicine,  shcAvs  the 
word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABDO'MEN,  (from  ahdo  to  hide,  because  it  hides 
the  viscera;  or  derived  from  abdere  to  hide,  and 
omentum^  the  caul.  By  others  it  is  said  to  be  only 
a  termination,  as  from  lego.,  legutnen,  so  from  abdo, 
abdomen ).  The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in 
the  body.  It  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  dia- 
phragm, by  which  it  is  separated  from  th-e  chest; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  ; 
on  each  side  by  various  muscles,  the  short  ribs 
and  ossa  ilii ;  anteriorly  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  posteriorly  by  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
the  OS  sacrum,  and  os  coccygis.  Internally  it  is  in- 
vested by  the  peritoneum,  and  externally  by  mus- 
•les  and  common  integuments. 
Vol.  I. 
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In  this  cavity  are  contained  the  following  parls: 
l^^.  Anteriorly  and  laterally. 

1.  The  mesentery. 

2.  The  omentum 

3.  The  stomach. 

4.  The  large  and  small  intestines. 

5.  Tile  lacteal  vessels, 

6.  The  pancreas. 

7.  The  spleen. 

8.  The  l^iver  and  gall  bladder. 

Idlij.  Posteriorly .^zcithouttheperitoneum,  arc  found, 

1.  The  kidneys. 

2.  The  supra  renal  glands. 

3.  The  ureters. 

4.  The  receptaculum  chyli, 

5.  The  descending  aorta. 

6.  The  ascending  vena  cava.  • 

3dly.  Inferiorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  also  zoithout  the 

j)eritoneum. 
In  men, 

1.  The  urinary  bladder. 

2.  The  spermatic  vessels. 

3.  The  intestinum  rectum. 

In  women,  besides  the  urinary  bladder  and  intesti. 
num  rectum,  the  following  parts  are  found  : 

1.  The  uterus,  or  womb. 

2.  The  four  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

3.  The  two  ovaria. 

4.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes. 

5.  The  vagina. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  is 
the  navel.  The  abdomen,  properly  so  called,  is 
distinguished  by  anatomists  into  regions.  See 
Epigastric,  Hypochondriac,  Umbilical,  and 
Hypogastric  regions. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called  the 
loins  or  reins,  and  the  sides  are  named  the  Epicolie 
regions. 
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Galen  held  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
necessary  to  the  act  of  expiration,  as  they  pull 
down  the  thorax,  and  are  very  nsefid  in  efibrts  to 
speak  loud.  He  also  says,  tliat  without  (heir  ac- 
tion  we  could  have  no  stool,  nor  void  urine ;  for 
the  actions  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  and 
of  the  bladder  are  in  a  great  measure  overcome 
by  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. He  farther  observes,  in  his  work  De 
Locis  Affectis,  that  some  people  who  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  going  to  stool,  or  haveasuppression  of  urine, 
relieve  themselves  by  pressing  the  abdomen  with 
their  hands :  and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  is 
the  work  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Mr.  Pott  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  said,  that  he  had  seen  a  child, 
which  lived  nearly  three  weeks,  though  it  had  no 
abdominal  muscles ;  that  this  child  could  not  either 
propel  or  expel  the  fasces  nor  urine  perfectly,  with- 
out artificial  aid.  Besides  it  has  been  proved,  that 
they  are  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  ac- 
tion of  vomiting,  by  Dr.  Haighton,  in  the  second 
"volume  of  the  Medical  Memoirs  of  London — for 
the  most  violent  stimuli,  when  applied  to  the  sto. 
Biach  either  externally  or  internally,  were,  in  his 
experiments,  insufficient  to  produce  a  regurgitation 
of  its  contents,  without  the  concurring  efibrts  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

There  is  a  sinus  on  each  side  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage, between  the  transversalis  and  recti  muscles, 
into  which,  on  the  left  side,  the  stomach  is  some- 
times pushed  by  violent  vomiting,  which  disease  is 
called  Gastrocele.  The  tumour  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  linea  alba.  The  disorder  is  attended 
with  excessive  pain,  which  is  greater  when  the  per- 
son is  up,  and  gradually  goes  off  when  he  lies  in  a 
horizontal  posture,  which  circumstance  is  the  pa- 
thognomonic sign  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  continu- 
al vomiting  ;  every  thing  taken  in  is  immediately  re- 
jected; and  from  hence  succeeds  an  atrophy.  All 
hernias  of  the  linea  alba  require  the  same  manage- 
ment; but  this  of  the  stomach  requires  particular 
attention.  It  is  easily  reduced,  and  should  be  kept 
up  by  a  truss:  happily  this  case  is  very  rare.  When 
it  occurs,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  alleviate 
general  symptoms;  for  if  it  cannot  be  returned  by 
the  hand,  any  operation  will  be  a  doubtful  remedy. 

Pain,  and  other  disorders  of  the  belly,  some- 
times  happen  from  cold ;  though  these  are  rather 
referable  to  its  contents,  than  to  the  abdomen  it- 
self. The  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  viscera 
in  the  belly,  by  the  vena  portae  to  the  liver,  and 
afterwards  in  the  liver,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
alternate  compression,  which  the  contents  of  the 
belly  receive  from  its  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm 
above.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  is  impaired,  this 
circulation,  so  necessary  to  the  animal  oeconomy, 
jnust  be  obstructed. 

The  muscles  of  the  belly  and  other  of  the  in- 
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ternal  parts  are  subject  to  inflammations,  wliich  hare 
been  mistaken  for  inflammation  in  the  liver,  &c. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  them,  by  at- 
tending to  the  concomitant  affections.  See  Hepati- 
tis; also  INFLAMMATION. 

The  rheumatism  sometimes  alfects  the  museles  of 
the  belly,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  colic,  or 
for  inilammation  of  the  viscera.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflamed  viscera 
are  absent,  and  the  medicines"  which  are  useful  in 
the  colic  are  without  eftect  in  this  affection. 

Vor  the  management  of  wounds  in  the  belly,  see 
the  article  Wounds. 

ABDOMEN,  PENDULOUS.  Inconsequence  of 
their  extreme  distention,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  often  the  seat  of  pain  during  pregnancy,  especi- 
ally at  their  insertions.  Dr.  Denman  says,  it  requires 
some  attention  to  distinguish  this  from  the  pain 
which  may  arise  from  affections  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  ossa  pubis.  When  the  weight  of  the  abdomen 
in  pregnant  women  is  very  great,  and  weakly  sup- 
ported by  the  integuments,  it  becomes  pendulous^ 
and  occasions  to  the  patient  much  pain  and  diffi- 
culty in  -walking,  and  many  other  inconveniencies. 
In  this  case,  a  napkin  or  broad  bandage,  should 
be  passed  round  the  lower  part  and  middle  of  the 
abdomen^  to  support  it  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
firmness,  and  afterwards  a  scapulary  to  sling  the 
depending  weight  over  the  shoulders,  by  which 
means  the  patient  will  be  enabled  to  move  and  walk 
about  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  and  any  incon- 
venience thence  arising  will  be  removed. 

ABDOMINAL  HERNIA.  See  Hernia.  A 
tumour  situated  on  the  external  part  of  the  abdomeuj 
arising  from  the  protrusion  of  part  of  its  viscera, 
not  through  any  natural  opening,  but  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  muscles,  by  the  parting  or  distension 
of  muscular  fibres,  from  weakness,  or  from  an  ac- 
cidental wound  of  the  part. 

ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES.    See  Muscles. 

ABDOMINAL  RING.  An  oblong,  tendinous 
opening  in  both  groins,  through  which  the  spermatic 
cord  in  men,  and  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
of  women,  pass.  It  is  through  this  opening  that 
the  intestine  or  omentum  falls  in  a  rupture,  forming 
that  species  of  hernia  called  bubonocele.   See  Obli- 

QUUS  EXTERNUS  ABDOMINIS. 

ABDU'CENT,  (from  abduco.,  to  draw  from),  an 
epithet  applied  to  certain  muscles,  which  serve  to 
open  or  pull  back  any  part  of  the  body;  their 
opposites  being  called  adducent,  from  adduco,  to 
druio  to. 

ABDUCENT  NERVES,  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves ; 
so  called  because  they  go  to  the  rectus  externus  oculi, 
which  muscle  was  formerly  termed  a^Jwcen^.  They 
arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  cor~ 
pora pyramidalia  andpowy  varolii.  They  then  pro- 
ceed forwards,  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  go 
out  of  the  cranium  through  the  superior  orbital 
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fissure,  and  are  distributed  ia  the  rectus  externui 
muscle  of  the  eye-ball. 

ABDU'CTOR,  (from  ab  and  duco  to  draw);  a 
name  given  to  a  muscle  which  pulls  back  any  part 
of  the  bod}'  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  MANUS ;  the  Abduc 
tor  indicis  proprius,  semi-interosseus  of  Winslow; 
an  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  forefinger, 
situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises  from  the  superior 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  os  trapexium  on 
its  inside,  by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger,  adheres  to  it,  and 
is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  superior  part 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  forefinger.  Sometimes 
it  arises  by  a  double  tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
forefinger  from  the  rest  towards  the  thumb,  and 
to  bend  it  somewhat  towards  the  palm. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  PEDIS ;  an  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  fore  toe,  which  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  by  two  origins  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore  toe  ;  from  the  outside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
and  from  the  os  cune/forme  internum  ;  and  is  in- 
serted, tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  fore  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore 
toe  inwards  from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

ABDUCTOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  MANUS. 
See  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 

ABDUCTOR  MEDII  DIGITI  PEDIS  ;  an  in. 
ternal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  Avhich  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  middle  toe  internally,  and  is 
inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
middle  toe  inwards. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  MANUS  ; 
the  Hypothenar  of  Riolan  and  Winslow,  and 
Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi  digiti  of  Doug- 
las. Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  It  is  a  muscle 
of  the  little  finger  situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  pisiform  bone  and  from  that  part 
of  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare  next  to  it,  and 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  adjoining  one. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS,  the 
Parathenar  major  and  Mefatarseus  of  Winslow ;  a 
muscle  of  the  little  toe,  which  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  semicircular  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the 
inferior  part  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  toe  externally.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the 
little  toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  downwards,  and 
to  draw  the  little  toe  aside  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  OCULI,  i.  e.  Rectus  externus 

ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS,  Abductor 


Thenar  Riolani  of  Douglas ;  a  muscle  of  the  thumb. 
It  is  situated  on  the  hand,  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous 
and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  ligamentum  carpi  an- 
nulare and  from  the  os  trapezium,  and  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb.  It  draws  the  thumb  from  the 
fingers.,  Aibinus  names  the  inner  portion  of  this 
muscle,  abductor  brevis  alter. 

ABDUCTOR  FOLLICIS  PEDIS,  the  Thenar  of 
Winslow  ;  a  muscle  of  the  great  toe  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  -where  it  forms  the 
heel,  and  tendinous  from  the  same  bone  where  it 
joins  the  os  naviculare.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  internal  sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  great 
toe  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  TERTII  DIGITI  PEDIS;  an  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  foot  that  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  inside  and  inferior  part  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe  :  and  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third 
toe  inwards. 

A'BIES,  the  fir-tree;  an  evergreen,  and  coni- 
ferous, with  numerous  narrow,  stift" leaves,  standing 
solitary  or  unconnected  at  their  bases  with  one 
another.  Botanists  have  enumerated  twelve  spe- 
cies, if  not  more ;  but  the  four  which  follow  are  the 
chief  that  afford  materials  for  medical  use.  Lin- 
nieus  includes  the  abies  in  the  genus  of  pinus. 

1.  The  COMMON  RED   FIR,  Or   PITCH   TREE,  with 

a  reddish  bark,  long,  slender,  quadrangular,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  long  cones  hanging  downward. 
It  is  the  pinus  abies  picea  Linn. 

2.  The  YEW-LEAVED,  or  SILVER  FIR,  with  a  whit- 
ish bark,  roundish  pointed  leaves,  a  little  cloven  at 
their  tops,  and  short  cones  standing  upward  ;  the 
leaves  being  marked  on  the  lower  side  with  three 
green  lines  and  two  white  depressions.  This  is  the 
pinus  abies  alba  Linn. 

These  two  species  are  natives  of  the  north  :  the 
second  grows  on  dry  mountainous  places  ;  the  first 
in  lower  and  moister  grounds.  They  are  indigenous 
in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  branches,  and  the 
fruit  gathered  in  autumn,  abound  with  a  resinous 
matter,  and  yield,  on  distillation,  an  essential  oil, 
and  an  acid  liquor.  Shavings  of  the  M'ood,  when 
added  to  water,  communicate  to  it  both  the  flavour 
and  other  properties  of  tar ;  and  this  infusion  has 
produced  good  eff'ects  in  some  obstinate  coughs, 
particularly  in  that  chronic  catarrh  which  is  bene- 
fited by  diuretics.  Decoctions  of  the  wood  and 
tops  promote  perspiration  and  urine  ;  are  useful  in 
some  rheumatic  cases  ;  and  have  the  common  eff'ects 
of  turpentine  in  stimulating  the  urinary  passages. 
They  are  improper,  however,  where  any  degree  of 
febrile  affection  exists,  as  they  are  apt  to  encrease 
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the  natural  heat;  but  they  are  highly  useful  where 
the  system  is  torpid,  and  -where  too  languid  a  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  is  the  cause  of  disease. 

3.  The  Canada  or  Virginian  fik,  with  roundish 
pointed  leaves,  sometimes  cloven,  standing  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
branches,  and  variegated  underneath,  with  a  double 
line  of  whitish  dots.  It  is  the  pinus  abies  Cuna- 
demis  Linn. 

4.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  fir  ;  so  called  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves 
are  roundish  pointed,  and  slightly  cloven,  nearly 
like  those  of  the  silver  lir ;  the  cones  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  stand  erect.  It  is  the  innus  abies  bal- 
samea  Linn. 

All  the  parts  of  these  trees  contain  a  resinous 
juice,  impregnated  with  a  bitterish,  pungent,  essen- 
tial oil.  Turpentines  are  obtained  from  them  by 
making  incisions  in  their  trunks  at  a  proper  season. 
For  the  different  kinds  of  turpentine,  see  Tur- 
pentines. 

The  common  red  fir  affords  the  greatest  quantity 
of  turpentine  ;  and  from  the  turpentine  is  obtained 
■white  resin,  tar,  pitch,  and  Burgundy  pitch.  See 
those  articles. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS.  See  Balsamum  Cana- 

DENSE. 

ABLACTATION,  (Jblactatio,  from  ab,  from, 
and  lac,  milk)  ;  weaning,  or  taking  a  child  from  the 
milk  of  the  breast.  When  the  mother  wants  health 
or  strength  ;  has  too  small  nipples,  or  ill  formed 
ones;  Avhen  the  infant  will  not  take  the  breast; 
the  mother's  milk  is  bad  or  in  too  small  a  quantity; 
when  the  mother,  having  weak  nerves,  is  apt  easily  to 
be  surprised  ;  these  defects  spoil  the  milk,  and  ren- 
der it  advisable  to  wean  the  child.  It  can  never  be 
useful  to  continue  the  breast  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months;  but  generally,  if  a  child  is  favoured  with  a 
good  supply,  by  sucking,  during  its  first  three  or 
four  months,  and  is  in  a  tolerably  healthful  state, 
it  will  rarely  be  the  worse  for  weaning  at  this  early 
period;  so  that  if  difficulties  attend  its  being  suckled, 
there  need  not  be  any  hesitation  about  taking  it 
from  the  breast.  If  it  feeds  tolerably  with  the 
spoon,  and  is  free  from  disorders  in  its  bowels,  a 
tendency  to  convulsions,  &c.  weaning  may  be  at- 
tempted at  anytime.  But,  if  feeding  with  the  spoon 
is  difficult;  if  the  child  is  much  subject  to  thegripes, 
&c.  another  nurse  should  be  sought  for,  and  wean- 
ing must  be  deferred  until  more  favourable  circum*. 
stances  attend.  In  general,  the  sooner  a  child  is 
weaned,  the  more  easy  it  -parts  with  the  breast. 
Prudence  directs  to  accustom  infants  to  early  feed- 
ing with  the  spoon,  and  to  conliiuic  the  same  until 
the  breast  may  be  wholly  omitted.  They  should 
only  be  fjd  once  in  six  hours,  at  the  most,  during 
the  lirst  two  months ;  and  should  be  entirely  weaned 
from  the  breast,  and  from  all  feeding  in.  the  night ; 
lor  night-feeding  bloats  them,  and,  if  they  arc  not 


used  to  it  in  the  first  week,  they  will  never  want  it ; 
if  they  are  not  disturbed  from  their  birth,  in  a  week 
or  two,  they  will  be  formed  to  a  habit  of  sleeping 
most  of  the  night  very  quietly. 

The  food  should  be  simple  and  light;  not  mixed 
with  sugar,  wine,  and  such  like  additions,  for  these 
produce  the  diseases  with  which  children  are  most 
troubled,  acidities  in  the  primw  vicB.  Un fermented 
flour  makes  a  viscid  food  that  turns  sour  before  it 
digests,  and  well-fermented  bread  even  turns  sour; 
but  if  this  latter  is  made  into  fresh  panada  every 
night  and  morning,  or,  in  cool  weather,  every 
morning,  the  inconvenience  of  souring  is  prevented. 
To  avoid  acidity  in  the  child's  stomach  by  a  daily 
use  of  vegetable  food,  give  now  and  then  a  little 
tea,  or  broth,  made  of  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beef, 
once  or  twice  in  the  day;  suppose,  for  example,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  gravy  which  is  dis- 
charged in  cutting  a  joint  that  is  brought  hot  on 
the  table,  and  warm  water,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  salt,  and  thus  an  excellent  broth  is  readily 
made.  This  diet  is  of  the  most  nourishing  kind. 
Cow's  milk,  a  little  diluted  with  water,  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  mother's ;  yet,  as  it  is  apt 
to  turn  sour,  add  to  it  a  little  Magnesia.  Rice 
is  not  so  apt  to  turn  sour  as  wheat  bread  is;  it 
therefore  would  be  a  more  convenient  food  for 
children,  and  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  Toasted 
bread  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  almost  dry,  then 
mixed  with  fresh  milk,  not  boiled,  is  an  agreeable 
change.  As  the  teeth  advance,  the  diet  may  in- 
crease in  its  solidity.  As  to  the  quantity,  let  the 
appetite  be  the  measure  of  it;  observing  to  satisfy 
hunger,  but  no  more,  which  may  be  thus  managed; 
feed  the  child  no  longer  than  he  eats  with  a  degree 
of  eagerness.  In  feeding,  let  the  child  be  held  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  thus  continue  it  until  the  sto- 
mach has  nearly  digested  its  contents.  The  prac- 
tice  of  violently  dancing  and  shaking  the  child 
should  be  avoided,  though  moderate  exercise  is  es- 
sentially necessary. — Keep  the  child  av«ke  until  it- 
breaks  wind  after  each  time  it  is  fed ;  divert  it  dur.^ 
ing  the  day  as  much  as  you  can,  and  thus  it  will 
soon  lie  quiet  all  the  night.  Never  awaken  a  child 
when  it  is  asleep,  for  thus  sickness  and  peevishness 
are  often  produced.  As  soon  as  teeth  appear,  give 
the  child  now  and  then  a  piece  of  ilesh  meat  or 
soft  bone  to  chew  ;  but  never  give,  it  any  confec- 
tionarics. 

ABLUENTS,  (Ablueniia^  sc.  medkamenta,  from 
abluo,  to  wash  away.)  also  called  jibstergents. 
Medicines  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  purify 
or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABORTION,  (Jdortio,  from  aborior,  to  be  ste- 
ril)  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  com- 
monly called  a  miscarriage.  A  distinction,  not  very 
necessary,  has  been  made  between  abortion  which  is 
accidental  or  spontaneous,  and  that  which  is  pro- 
cured by  art  or  contrivanccj  which  last  is  called 
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artificial  abortion.  It  may  not  be  improper,  how- 
ever, to  consider  them  separately. 

Spontaneous  abortion — When  the  embryo  or 
foetus  is  thrown  oH'  by  a  woman  in  early  gestation, 
it  is  considered  properly  as  an  abortion  ;  but,  if 
this  happen  in  the  latter  months^  authors  term  it  a 
pre7na(tire  birth. 

The  symptoms  that  threaten  abortion  are  these  : 

Flooding  from  the  uterus. 

Pains  in  the  back  and  belly. 

Bearing-down  pains,  with  regular  intermissions. 

The  evacuation  of  the  waters.  Lastly 

The  death  of  the  child,  which  discovers  irself  by 
the  following  symptoms  ;  though,  in  general,  these 
are  so  doubtful  and  fallacious,  that  none  of  them 
afford  an  infallible  sign  : 

1,  The  subsiding  of  the  abdominal  tumor. 

SL.  Cessation  of  motion  in  the  fcjctus. 

3.  The  sensa-ion  of  a  heavy  weight  falling  from 
side  to  side,  as  the  woman  turns  herself  in  bed. 

4.  Sickness,  faintings,  rigors,  cold  sweats. 

5.  The  breasts  turning  Haccid. 

6.  Coldness  of  the  abdomen,  and  putrid  discharge 
from  the  vagina. 

Abortions  are  seldom  dangerous  in  the  first  five 
months ;  but  a  frequent  habit  of  miscarriage  debi- 
litates the  system,  shatters  the  constitution,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  dangerous  nature. 

In  the  advanced  months,  the  prognosis  Avill  be 
more  or  less  favourable  according  to  the  patient's 
former  state  of  health,  the  occasional  cause,  and 
symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  abortion  is  the  same  with  that  of  true 
labour,  viz.  a  contrac{ing  efibrt  of  the  uterus  and 
abdominal  muscles,  assisted  by  the  other  expulsive 
powers.  The  remote  causes  cannot  be  explained 
with  precision  ;  as  many  circumstances,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  impregnation,  and  connection 
of  the  foptus  with  the  placenta  and  uterus,  are  sub- 
jects still  involved  in  darkness.  They  may  in  ge- 
neral, however,  be  reduced, 

I.  To  whatever  interrupts  the  regular  circulation 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta. 

II.  To  every"  cause  that  excites  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  or  other  assisting  powers. 

III.  To  whatever  occasions  the  extinction  of  life 
in  the  foetus. 

Amongst  the  first  are  : 

1.  Diseases  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Imperviousness  or  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  extremities  of-  the  uterine  blood-vessels. 

3.  Partial  or  total  separation  of  the  placenta  or 
chorion  from  the  uterus. 

4.  Determination  to  other  parts. 

To,  the  second  general  head  belong  all  causes  that 
produce  a  strong  contraction  of  the  elastic  fibres  of 
the  uterus^,  or  of  the  parts  that  can  press  upon  it,  or 


that  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  membranes ;  such  as> 

1.  Violent  agitation  of  mind  or  body. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  membranes. 

3.  Too  large  a  quantify  of  liquor  amnii. 

4.  The  cross  position  of  the  foetus. 

5.  Its  motion  and  kicking. 

The  last  head  includes  the  numerous  causes  of 
the  death  of  the  child,  which,  besides  those  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  classes,  may  be  occasioned  by, 

1.  Diseases  peculiar  to  itself. 

2.  Diseases  communicated  by  the  parents. 

3.  External  accidents  happening  to  the  mother : 
or, 

4.  Accidents  incident  to  the  foetus  in  utero. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  placcnla  or  funis. 

6.  Knots  and  circumvolutions  of  the  latter. 

7.  Too  weak  an  adhesion  of  placenta  or  cho- 
rion  to  the  uterus  ;  and, 

8.  Every  force  that  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy 
this  attachment. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  abridgment  of  the 
human  race  by  abortion,  and  the  ill  health  it  induces 
to  those  unfortunate  females  who  become  subject 
to  it,  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  bestowed  infinite  pains 
to  investigate  its  cause,  and  to  check  its  progress. 
He  dissected  three  abortions,  which  happened  at 
the  most  usual  time  women  are  subject  to  this  mis- 
fortune, namely,  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
month  ;  whence  it  appeared,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  the  foetus  for  some  time  before 
any  symptoms  of  abortion  occur.  For  instance,  if 
the  miscarriage  happens  about  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  the  age  of  the  foetus  is  generally  no  more 
than  eight  or  nine  weeks  ;  or,  if  it  perishes  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  month,  it  will  still  be  retained 
in  the  uterus,  and  the  expulsion  will  rarely  happen 
until  near  the  completion  of  its  full  time. 

Dr.  Hunter  made  several  useful  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  human  pregnant  uterus,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  lluntcr.  See  the  article  Pla- 
centa. Dr.  Hunter  concluded,  that  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  minuter  vessels  of  the  uterine  sys- 
tem, with  their  ramifications,  would  be  the  likeliest 
means  of  obtaining  satisfactory  information  on  this 
dejicate  subject.  This  also  led  him  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  decidiia,  Avhich  is  a  membrane  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  throws 
great  light  upon  the  contents  of  the  pregnant  womb, 
and  upon  the  connection  between  the  mother  and 
child.  It  appears  to  be  an  efflorescence  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  uterus ;  and  is  therefore  shed  as 
often  as  the  woman  bears  a  child,  or  suffers  a  mis- 
carriage. It  consists  of  two  parts,  called  decidua 
vera,  and  decidua  reflexa.  In  separating  it  from 
the  chorion,  and  from  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ute- 
rus, an  infinite  number  of  small  veins  and  arteries 
are  discovered  full  of  blood,  which  ramify  from  its 
outer  surface  inwards  through  its  whole  substance^ 
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blending  itself  inseparably  with  the  umbilical  por- 
tion of  the  placenta.  Its  principal  arteries  run  in 
winding  convolutions,  like  the  coiling  of  a  snake, 
forming  an  appearance  much  resembling  that  of 
lace ;  and  considering  the  number  and  size  of  the 
vessels,  which  are  necessarily  broken  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foetus,  we  cannot  longer  wonder  at 
those  frequent  fatal  bleedings  Avhich  accompany 
miscarriages  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 
The  subjects  of  these  curious  and  masterly  dissec- 
tions are  represented  in  Plate  I.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  explanation : 

Fig.  1.  An  abortion  of  about  nine  weeks  old, 
seen  on  that  side  M'hich  is  membranous.  The  de- 
cidua  is  torn,  and  turned  somewhat  aside,  to  shew 
the  smooth  and  opaque  decidua  refiexa.  A,  the 
rough  external  surface  of  the  decidua,  which  exfo- 
liated from  the  womb.  B,  the  outside  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  placenta,  the  rest  of  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  back  part  of  this  subject.  CC,  the 
internal  cribriform  surface  of  the  decidua,  which,  in 
the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  does  not  adhere  to 
the  membranes  which  it  encloses.  DD,  the  lace- 
rated edge  of  the  decidua,  which  had  been  conti- 
nued into  the  edge  EE  of  the  same  membrane.  F, 
the  decidua  rellexa,  spread  over  the  outside  of  the 
chorion.  GG,  the  angle  of  reflection  at  the  edge  of 
the  placenta,  where  the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua 
Is  turned  over  the  chorion  ;  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  inner  lamella  of  the  pericardium  is  re- 
flected, to  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  H, 
the  termination  of  the  decidua  at  the  cervix  uteri. 

Fig.  2,  shews  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. AA,  the  section  of  the  placenta,  which,  Ave 
must  suppose,  had  adhered  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  womb.  B,  the  section  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  decidua.  C,  the  section  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  decidua.  D,  the  termination 
of  the  decidua  at  the  cervix  uteri.  E,  the  cavity  of 
the  amnion,  in  which  the  embryo  hangs  by  a  slender 
navel-string,  from  the  inside  of  the  placenta.  F, 
the  section  of  the  three  membranes,  which  are  not 
only  contiguous,  but  adhere  to  one  another,  viz. 
the  amnion,  the  chorion,  and  the  decidua  reflexa. 
GG,  the  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  where 
the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua  is  reflected  over  the 
outside  of  the  chorion.  II;  here  those  three  mem- 
braues  are  a  little  separated,  to  shew  their  course 
at  the  placenta. 

Fig.  3,  represents  an  abortion  of  about  eight 
■weeks  old.  A  small  strap  of  the  decidua  is  cut  out, 
and  turned  up,  to  shew  the  cavity  between  it  and 
the  other  membranes.  A,  the  cut  slip  of  the  de- 
cidua. B,  the  part  of  the  conception  where  there 
is  no  decidua,  viz.  opposite  to  the  passage  through 
the  cervix  uteri.  CC,  the  external  surface  of  the 
decidua.  D,  the  decidua  reflexa  covering  the  cho- 
rion and  amnion,  w  hich  lill  up  the  cavity  of  the 


decidua.  E,  the  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
placenta. 

Fig.  4,  represents  the  same  subject,  when  the 
decidua  had  been  opened  by  a  crucial  incision,  and 
the  four  angles  h&d  been  turned  oif,  and  then  a 
round  piece  of  the  decidua  reflexa  dissected  off,  and 
turned  to  one  side,  to  shew  the  loose  vessels  on  the 
outside  of  the  chorion.  AA,  the  inside  of  the  four 
angles  or  flaps  into  which  the  decidua  was  reduced 
by  crucial  Incision.  BB,  the  . decidua  reflexa  co- 
vering  the  other  membranes.  C,  the  angle  at  the 
edge  of  the  placenta,  where  the  interior  lamella  of 
the  decidua  is  continued  over  the  outside  of  the 
chorion,  forming  the  decidua  reflexa.  D,  a  round 
portion  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  dissected  from  the 
outside  of  the  chorion  and  turning  aside.  E,  the 
chorion,  with  its  shaggy  vessels,  laid  bare.  These 
vessels  adhered  firmly  to  the  decidua  reflexa,  and 
parts  of  them  were  cut  off  with  that  membrane. 

Fig.  5,  shews  an  abortion  of  the  same  age,  con, 
sjsting  of  the  chorion  only,  with  its  vessels  and  con- 
tents ;  that  is,  without  the  decidua,  or  uterine  part 
of  the  secundines.  A,  the  larger  and  more  crowded 
branches  of  the  shaggy  vessels  which  shoot  from  the 
external  surface  of  one  part  of  the  chorion,  to  mix 
with  the  decidua,  or  uterine  part,  to  form  the  pla- 
centa. B,  that  portion  of  the  chorion  which  after, 
wards  becomes  the  u  niform  transparent  membrane. 
It  is  covered  with  fjwer  and  more  delicate  floating 
vessels,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  decidua  reflexa. 
The  embryo  is  seen  through  it.  C,  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis  on  the  outside  of  the  amnion,  seen 
through  the  chorion  ;  with  a  whitish  thread  (the 
remains  of  an  artery  and  vein),  leading  from  it  to- 
wards the  navel  of  the  embryo. 

Fig.  6,  represents  the  same  abortion  opened. 
The  membranes,  which  were  at  the  fore-part,  being 
cut  from  the  placenta,  and  turned  up,  the  embryo 
is  distinctly  seen.  A,  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  from 
which  B,  the  remains  of  an  artery  and  vein,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  thread,  pass  to  C,  the  navel  of  the 
embryo,  with  some  turns  of  the  intestines  lodged  in 
the  beginning  of  the  navel-string. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  given  to  the  public  an  instarice 
of  abortion  in  advanced  pregnancy,  where  the 
death  of  the  fcEtus  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  month,  by  being  entangled  in  its 
navel-string  ;  and  the  mother  died  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  haemorrhage.  Dr.  Hunter  on  this  oc- 
casion remarks,  that  he  never  before  observed  an 
instance  of  any  injury  cither  to  the  mother  or 
child,  in  consequence  of  the  navel-string  being 
twisted  in  coils  round  the  neck  of  the  fa'tus.  He 
once  saw  it  turned  four  times  and  a  half  round  the 
neck  Avithout  tlic  smallest  inconvenience;  from 
Avhich  he  infers,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  pro- 
portionable redundancy  of  length  in  the  string,  and 
the  child's  head  gravitating  towards  it,  might  be 
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eaiight  in  its  coils,  without  occasioning  such  a  con- 
striction or  knot  as  would  impede  the  circulation 
through  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
navel-string  formed  a  convolution  at  the  same  time 
round  the  neck,  and  round  the  leg,  of  the  child,  in 
a  position  that  precluded  every  possibility  of  its 
receiving  the  smallest  nourishment  from  the  mo- 
ther. In  Plate  11.  is  given  a  correct  representation 
of  this  interesting  subject,  shewing  the  full  size  of 
the  ftrtus,  with  the  decidua  reflexa  upon  the  cho- 
rion, through  which  the  child  appears,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  an  explanation  ;  A,  the  rugous 
inside  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  seen  through  the 
transparent  covering.  B,  the  substance,  both  of 
the  womb  and  of  the  decidua,  cut  through.  C,  the 
decidua  reliexa,  covering  the  transparent  mem- 
branes, in  white  and  opaque  strise.  It  was  become 
so  thin  by  extension,  as  to  be  rendered  almost 
transparent  in  many  places.  It  has  not  as  yet 
contracted  an  adhesion  with  the  decidua  which 
covered  it.  D,  a  convoluted  artery,  branching 
through  the  decidua  reflexa,  from  the  edge  of  the 
placenta.  E,  a  vein  of  the  same  kind.  F,  a  turn 
of  the  navel-string  round  the  child's  neck.  G,  a 
convolution  of  the  same  round  its  leg.  The  cu- 
taneous vessels  of  the  child  were  as  distinctly  tilled 
with  blood,  as  if  they  had  been  in  jected. 

Abortion  is  not  easily  prevented,  as  it  is  often 
preceded  by  no  apparent  symptom,  till  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  and  evacuation  of  the  waters, 
announce  the  approaching  expulsion  of  the  foetus  : 
Either  to  remove  threatening  symptoms,  or  to  pre- 
vent miscarriage  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
it,  often  baffles  our  utmost  skill  ;  because  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  there  is  a  cessation  of  growth  in 
the  ovum  ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  an  extinction  of  life 
in  the  foetus,  some  time  previous  to  any  appearance 
of  abortion.  F'or  Instance,  in  early  gestation,  a 
woman  commonly  miscarries  about  the  11th  or 
12th  week  ;  but  the  age  of  the  foetus  at  this  time 
is  generally  no  more  than  eight  weeks.  At  other 
times,  when  by  accident  the  foetus  perishes,  per- 
haps about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  it  will  still  be 
retained  in  utero,  and  the  expulsion  will  not  happen 
till  near  the  completion  of  full  time. 

As  women  who  have  once  aborted  are  so  liable 
to  a  reciurenco  frpra  a  like  cause,  at  the  same  par- 
ticular period,  such  an  accident,  in  future  preg- 
nancies, should  therefore  be  guarded  against  with 
the  utmost  caution.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
threatening  symptoms,  the-  patient  should  be  con- 
iined  to  a  horizontal  posture;  her  diet  should  be 
iight  and  cooling  ;  her  mind  should  be  kept  as 
tranquil  as  possible  ;  a  little  blood  from  the  arm 
may  be  taken  occasionally ;  and  opiates  admini- 
stered according  to  circumstances  :  but  excepting 
so  far  as  depends  on  these,  and  such  like  precau- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
very  little  can  be  done. 


Manual  assistance  is  seldom  or  never  necessary 
during  the  first  five  months  of  pregnancy  :  the  ex- 
clusion of  foetus  and  placenta  should  very  generally 
be  trusted  to  nature. 

The  medical  treatment  of  abortion  must  therefore 
be  considered  with  a  view  only  to  the  prophylactic 
cure  :  and  this  again  will  chiefly  consist  in  a  proper 
attention  to  diet. 

Mr.  Lucas,  of  Leeds,  has  published  some  observ- 
ations on  the  means  of  prevention  in  future  gesta- 
tions, in  which  he  says,  that,  as  the  occasional 
causes  of  abortion  are  seldom  suddenly  succeeded 
by  the  symptoms  which  immediately  produce  it,  the 
preventive  means  are  generally  applied  too  late  to 
be  of  material  advantage.  After  a  woman  has  been 
subject  to  miscarriage,  unless  when  it  has  happened 
from  an  external  injury,  there  seems  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar disposition  to  it  about  the  same  period  of  the 
next  pregnancy ;  and  even  from  such  slight  causes 
as  a  fit  of  laughter.  Mr.  Lucas  observes,  that  those 
women  who  have  never  miscarried  are  so  little  liable 
to  abortion,  that  attempts  to  procure  it  have  often 
rather  endangered  the  life  of  the  mother  than  ac- 
complished the  baneful  design.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
cites  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  taken  about  a 
drachm  of  powdered  cantharides,  which  brought  on 
frequejit  vomiting,  violent  spurious  pains,  a  tenes- 
mus, and  immoderate  diuresis,  succeeded  by  au 
acute  fever,  which  reduced  her  to  extreme  weak- 
ness. No  signs  of  miscarriage,  however,  appeared  ; 
but,  in  about  five  months  after,  the  woman  was  de- 
livered of  a  healthy  child. 

When  the  time  of  pregnancy  is  far  advanced, 
abortion  is  not  to  be  procured  by  artificial  means 
without  extreme  danger;  for  the  foetus  being  large, 
and  the  means  violent,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  pre- 
cedes and  ensues,  attended  with  convulsions,  fever, 
and  perhaps  a  mortification  of  the  womb.  Yet 
every  Avoman,  during  the  whole  time  of  her  preg- 
nancy, is  more  or  less  in  danger  of  abortion  ;  and 
therefore  she  should  guard  against  it  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  circumspection,  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter months,  when  it  cannot  happen,  even  by  acci- 
dental means,  but  at  the  hazard  of  her"life.  In  these 
advanced  stages,  the  pains  are  much  the  same,  and 
sometimes  more  violent,  than  those  of  labour  ;  ma- 
nual assistance  in  such  cases  frequently  becomes  ne- 
cessary. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  must  be  varied  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  point 
out  particular  indications,  where  the  causes  are  so 
various. 

The  preventive  means  recommended  consist  "  in 
strengthening  the  habit  previous  to  a  subsequent 
pregnancy ;  in  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
a  week  or  two  before  that  period  of  gestation  at 
which  the  last  miscarriage  had  happened;  in  ad- 
vising  a  more  abstemious  or  less  nutritive  diet ;  and 
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5n  prohibiting  tho  use  of  fermented  liquors,  or  of 
any  severe  exercise,  especially  such  as  may  efiect 
the  parts  more  immediately  concerned." 

Artificial  abortion. — With  cases  of  artificial 
abortion,  the  medical  practitioner  has  nothing  to 
do,  further  than  as  an  earlj^  knowledge  of  the  means 
employed  to  procure  it  may  enable  Jiim  to  counter- 
act them,  and  preserve  the  lives  of  the  mother  and 
cliikl. 

Every  •^Toman  who  attempts  to  procure  an  abor- 
tion, does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  yet  there 
are  not  a  few  who  run  this  risk,  either  to  prevent 
shame,  or  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up 
children.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  crime,  and  can- 
not, even  in  the  most  abandoned,  be  viewed  with- 
out horror  ;  but,  in  a  person  of  decent  conduct  in 
other  respects,  it  is  still  more  unpardonable.  Those 
wretches  who  daily  advertise  their  assistance  to  wo- 
men in  this  business,  deserve  the  most  severe  of  all 
human  punishments.  The  ancient  Greek  legislators, 
So'on  and  Lycurgus,  prohibited  the  practice  of 
creating  abortion  under  the  severest  pains  and  pe- 
nalties. AVhether  or  no  it  was  permitted  among 
the  Romans,  has  been  much  disputed  between  two 
learned  modern  civilians.  It  is  certain  the  practice, 
•which  was  by  them  called  visceribits  vim  in  ferre, 
was  frequent  enough  :  but  whether  there  was  any 
penalty  on  it,  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  An- 
tonine,  is  the  question.  Noodt  maintains  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  further,  that  those  princes  only  made  it 
criminal  in  one  particular  case,  viz.  of  a  married 
woman's  practising  it  out  of  resentment  against  her 
husband,  in  order  to  defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of 
children  :  this  was  ordered  to  be  punished  by  a 
temporary  exile  :  siqua  prcegnans  vim  vifjceribtis 
suis  intulerit  ne  inimico  murito  fdium  procreciret, 
temporali  exilio  coerccutur.  lie  adds,  that  there 
was  no  general  prohibition  of  the  practice  before 
Gratian  and  Valeus.  It  is  true,  we  find  in  Cicero 
an  earlier  instance  of  a  woman  punished  for  this 
fact :  but  it  was  in  Milesia,  a  country  not  subject  to 
the  Roman  laws.  Bynkershoeck,  however,  denies 
that  a  woman  was  allowed  to  drink  the  poculum 
aboriionis,  impuiie  ;  and  the  reason  he  gives,  is,  that 
the  womb  was  the  husband's  property,  who  M'as  de- 
clarcd  by  the  laws  the  sole  custos  of  it;  to  prevent 
being  imposed  upon  in  the  children  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  bring  up.  But  then  this  does  not  affect 
women  who  had  been  imprcsnated  by  others  than 
their  husbands.  The  foundation  on  which  the 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  allowed,  was  this :  the 
fa'tus,  while  in  utoro,  ^^a.s  reputed  a  part  of  the 
mother,  and  ranked  as  one  of  her  own  viscera,  over 
which  she  had  the  same  power  as  over  the  rest;  be- 
sides that  the  embryo  was  not  reputed  as  a  man, 
homo;  nor  (o  be  a!i\e,  otherwise  than  as  a  vege- 
table ;  consequently,  the  crime  was  said  to  amount 
to  little  more  than  ])!ucking  unrijje  fruit  from  a  tree. 
Vide  Juvcn,  Sat.  6.  v.  500.    Scnec.  Consolat.  ad 


Ilchiam  Matrem,  cap.  16.  This  last-cited  author 
represents  it  as  a  peculiar  glory  of  Ilclvia,  that  she 
had  never,  like  other  women,  whose  chief  study  is 
their  beauty  and  shape,  destroyed  the  foetus  in  her 
womb. 

The  primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian, 
Minutius  Felix,  Augustin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  and 
justly,  against  the  practice,  as  virtual  murder:  Ho- 
micidii  festinatio  ext,  prohibere  7iasci ;  vec  7-cfert 
natam  ([ids  eripiat  animam,  an  ?mscenfem  disturbet. 
Several  councils  have  declared  against  it.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  the  modern  Romish  ecclesiastical  laws 
allow  of  dispensations  for  it ;  and  Egane  even  men- 
tions the  rates  at  which  a  dispensation  for  it  may  b« 
had. 

The  practice  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  nurses,  rarely  in  that  of  phy- 
sicians; who,  in  some  countries,  are  not  admitted 
to  the  profession  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates, 
in  the  oath  he  would  have  enjoined  on  all  physi- 
cians, includes  their  not  giving  ihepossus  abortivus; 
though  elsewhere  he  gives  the  formal  process, 
whereby  he  himself  procured  a  girl  to  miscarry. 
The  time  for  it  is  presently  after  impregnation,  at 
least  within  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  gestation. 
The  manner  of  effecting  it  is  chiefly  by  medicines  of 
the  purgative  and  deobsiruent  kind.  Roman  an- 
thors  speak  of  the  poculum  abo7'tioms,  or  abortive 
draught,  frequent  among  them.  External  violences 
are  aho  sometimes  had  recourse  to,  as  leaping  from 
a  stool,  prescribed  by  Hippocrates.  Obstinate  fast- 
ings, and  vehement  evacuations,  have  been  fre- 
quently practised  for  the  same  end.  Yet  all  the 
powers  of  medicine  often  fail  fo  procure  abortion, 
by  reason  of  the  naturally  close  contraction  of  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ;  which  has  been  known  to  hold 
out  against  the  most  malignant  fevers,  dysenteries, 
salivations,  and  the  like ;  against  the  strongest  ape- 
rients and  evacuants  ;  against  savin,  succinum  ; 
against  large  quantities  of  crocus  metallorum,  mer- 
cury, the  farina  of  muscits  terrestris,  Sec.  The  most 
fafal  method  is  by  punctures  of  the  uterus,  with  a 
pointed  insirument  for  the  purpose,  too  often  used 
among  us,  and  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Patiu 
mentions  a  midwife,  hanged  at  Paris,  for  killing  a 
fcetus  in  the  womb,  by  running  a  stiletto,  or  kind  of 
bodkin,  up  the  vagina,  through  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  ;  by  which  a  miscarriage  Avas  produced,  but 
with  such  ill  success,  that  the  mother  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  died  miserably.  The  criminal 
confessed  she  had  treated  many  before  in  the  same 
manner  with  good  effect.  Our  om'u  age  and  country 
affords  a  parallel  instance,  a  woman  having  been 
some  years  ago  executed  among  us  for  the  like  fact. 
Tertullian  has  a  passage,  which  shews  the  same 
was  practised  in  those  days  :  est  efiam  anemn  spi. 
ctdiim,  </uo  ji/gulafio  ipsa  dirigitar  cueco  lulrocinio 
e.a6pU0-r.2)i5;KTv;v  appellant.,  titique  vivcntis  infantis 
peremptoriim.  The  operation,  considering  the  tciu 
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dcrness  of  the  part,  must  be  of  (he  utmost  danger. 
Brendelius  gives  an  account  of  what  he  observed  in 
dissecting  a  girl  at  Koremberg,  in  1714,  who  died 
of  the  operation  Avhich  she  had  performed  on  her- 
self:  the  neck  of  the  uterus  appeared  exceedingly 
distended,  the  vessels  lacerated  and  mortified,  and 
the  uterus  itself  much  inflamed. 
•  Compulsory,  or  artilicial,  abortion,  is  sometimes 
justifiably  resorted  to  in  those  miserable  cases 
where  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis  absolutely  pre- 
cludes delivery.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  our  modern  books  of  midwifery,  and  are, 
highly  \vorthy  of  attention.  The  means  used  are 
simple  and  gradual  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  by  the 
finger,  and  rupture  of  the  membranes,  after  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  takes  place  by  thecfi'orts 
of  nature.  Such  cases,  however,  from  Dr.  Den- 
man's  account,  seem  to  require  the  most  judicious 
and  delicate  management. 

ABORTIVES  ;  medicines  capable  of  occasion- 
ing abortion.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  that  the 
mediciues  Avhich  produce  miscarriage,  effect  it  by 
their  violent  action  on  the  system,  and  not  by  any 
specific  action  on  the  uterus.    See  Aboution. 

ABRASION,  (from  abrado,  to  tear  off).  This 
word  is  generally  employed  to  signify  the  destruc- 
tion of -the  natural  surface  of  any  membranous  part, 
as  the  stomach,  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  &c.  or 
to  any  external  part  slightly  worn  away  by  attri- 
tion, as  the  skin,  &c. 

ABRO'TANUM,  (aS^oravog,  from  «,  neg.  and  €^o- 
TCf,  mortal,  because  it  never  decays;  or  rather  from 
ciS^og,  soft,  and  rowg,  extension,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  texture).  Abrotaniim  mas;  common 
southern-wood.  It  is  the  Artemisia  abrotaniim 
Linn.  Artemisia  fri/ticosa,  foliis  sctaccis  ramosis- 
simus.  Class,  Syngcnesia.  Order,  Poljjgamia  su- 
perjlua.  This  plant  is  possessed  of  a  strong  and 
agreeable  smell :  but  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and 
somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  stimu- 
late the  whole  system,  but  more  particularly  the 
uterus  ;  it  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by  "way  of 
fomentation,  with  which  intention  the  leaves  are 
directed  by  the  London  College  in  the  decocticm 
■pro  fomento. 

ABROTANUM  ^"^MmK.Santolina,  common 
lavender  cotton  To  this  plant,  Santolina  duimos- 
ajparissus  ;  pedunculis  unijforis,  foliis  quudrifariam 
denlatis  Linn,  antihysterical,  anthelmintic,  and 
dcobstruent  virtues  are  attributed.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  as  a  substitute  for  the  abrota- 
ntimmas. 

ABROTANUM  MAS.    Sec  Abrotanum. 

ABSCESS  {abscessus,  from  a&s,  and  cede,  to  re- 
tire^. The  words  ix.'j:o(T'r'/\\ui^  aposteme,  and  ai^oT- 
TiK(T/?,  impostumafion,  frequently  used  by  Hippo- 
crates, are  translated  by  Cclsus  abscessus^  and 
sometimes  vomica.  The  word  abscess  is  used  by 
modern  authors  to  signify  a  suppurated  phlegmon 
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or  infiammatory  tumor,  though  the  foregoing  words 

seem,  originally,  by  their  derivation,  to  import 
the  exclusion  of  anj^  morbific  matter  besides  pus. 
Accordingly  they  are  used  by  Hippocrates  to  ex- 
press  any  critical  removal  of  offending  humours 
from  the  vital  parts,  either  to  some  of  the  emunc- 
tories,  for  an  immediate  discharge,  or  to  some  part 
where  they  find  an  easy  egress  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  &c.  Abscess,  or,  in  other  words, 
suppuration,  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflamma- 
tion. See  Inflammation.  If  the  common  means 
for  procuring  resolution  have  been  diligently  em- 
ployed, and  if,  in  consequence  of  these,  the  heat, 
pain,  and  other  attending  symptoms,  abate,  and 
especially  if  the  tumor  begins  to  decrease,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous  appearances^ 
we  may  then  be  almost  certain  that,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  plan,  a  total  resolution-will  ulti- 
mately be  effected. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  different  symp- 
toms rather  increase;  and  especially  if  the  tumor 
grows  larger,  and  somewhat  soft,  with  an  increase, 
of  throbbing  pain,  accompanied  with  frequent  cold 
shiverings,  we  may  then  with  tolerable  certainty 
conclude,  that  suppuration  has  taken  place;  and 
should  therefore  immediately  desist  from  such  applica- 
tions as  were  judged  properwhileacure  was  thought 
practicable  by  resolution,  and  endeavour  to  assist 
nakirc  as  much  as  possible  in  the  formation  oi pur^ 
or  in  what  is  called  the  maturation  or  ripeness  of 
the  tumor.  Mr.  Bell,  and  other  writers,  agree, 
that,  for  this  purpose,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  part.  Tiiis  is  commonly  done  by  means  of 
wai'ra  fomentations  and  cafaplasms ;  and  when 
these  are  regularly  and  frequently  renewed,  no- 
thing, it  is  probable,  can  more  effectually  answer 
the  purpose.  But  in  the  ordinary  manner  ia 
Avhich  they  are  applied,  by  the  cataplasms  being 
renewed  only  once,  or  at  most  twice  a-day,  they 
probably  do  less  good  than  is  imagined.  For  so 
soon  as  the  degree  of  heat  they  were  at  first  pos- 
sessed of  is  dissipated,  the  evaporation  which  en- 
sues, may  render  the  part  a  great  deal  colder  than 
if  it  had  been  merely  wrapped  in  flannel,  without 
the  use  of  any  such  application. 

In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantage  of  sucTi 
remedies,  the  part  affected  should  be  well  fomented 
with  flannels  pressed  out  of  hot  water,  or  any 
emollient  decoction,  applied  aSAvarm  as  the  patient 
can  easily  bear  them,  continued  at  least  half  an 
hour  at  once,  and  repeated  four  times  a  day. 

Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a  largo 
emollient  poultice  should  likcAvise  be  applied  Avarm, 
and  rencAved  every  second  or  third  hour  at  farthest. 
Of  all  the  form.s  recommended  for  emollient  cata- 
plasms, a  bread  and  AA'ater  poultice,  Avith  a  small 
portion  of  linseed  meal,  is  perhaps  the  most  eligi- 
ble: as  it  not  only  possesses  all  the  advantages 
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that  ean  be  desired,  but  caa  at  all  times  be  easily 
obtained. 

Roasted  onions,  garlic,  and  other  acrid  sub- 
stances, are  frequently  made  use  of  as  ingredients  in 
maturating  cataplasms.  When  there  is  not  a  due 
degree  of  ii\flammation  in  the  tumor,  and  when  it 
appears  probable  that  the  suppuration  would  be 
quickened  by  having  the  inflammatory  disposition 
somewhat  increased,  the  addition  of  such  sub- 
iitances  may  then  be  of  service.  When  stimulants 
are  necessary  in  such  cases,  a  small  proportion  of 
strained  galbanum,  or  of  any  of  the  warm  gums, 
dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  added  to  the 
common  poultice,  is  a  convenient  and  certain  form 
of  applying  them.  Whenever  the  iniiammation, 
however,  takes  place  to  a  proper  degree,  such 
stimulating  substances  never  can  be  necessary ; 
and  in  many  cases  they  may  even  do  mischief. 

Tumors,  possessed  of  little  or  no  inflammation, 
are  commonly  said  to  be  of  a  cold  nature.  These 
being  generally  indolent,  and  proceeding  very 
slowly  to  suppuration,  plasters  composed  of  the  warm 
gums  are  often  had  recourse  to  with  considerable 
advantage.  In  such  cases,  the  latter  are  not  only 
of  use  by  the  stimulus  and  irritation  they  occasion, 
but  by  the  heat  which  they  tend  to  preserve  in  the 
part.  They  become  particularly  necessary  Avhen 
the  patient,  by  being  obliged  to  go  abroad,  cannot 
have  cataplasms  frequently  enough  renewed,  or  so 
conveniently  applied;  but  when  some  such  objec- 
tion does  not  occur,  the  latter,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  should  always  be  preferred.  The  follow- 
ing remedies  adapted  to  the  cases  of  tumor  last 
mentioned,  are  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chi- 
rurgica : — 

R  Seminum  cumini  lib.  j. 

Baccarum  lauri 

Foliorum  scordii  exsiccatorum 

Radicis  serpentaria;  Virginians;  sing.  unc.  iij. 

Caryophyllorum  aromaticorum  unc.  j. 
These  ingredients   are  to   be   powdered  and 
formed  into  a  cataplasm  with  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey. 

Bf  Radicis  lilii  albi  unc.  iv. 

Caricarum  unc.  j. 

Radicis  ceps  vulgaris  contusae  unc.  iss. 

Galbani  unc.  ss. 

Pulveris  serainis  lini,  q.  s. 
The  lily-roots  and  figs  are  to  be  boiled  and 
bruised ;  the  onions  are  to  be  afterwards  added, 
and  likewise  the  galbanum,  previously  rubbed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  differs  little  from  the  old 
Edinburgh  cutuplasma  suppurans,  except  in  the 
omission  of  the  yellow  basilicon  and  oil  of  cha- 
momile. 

])ri/  cupping,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  cupping  with- 
out  the  use  of  the  scarificator,  upon  or  asncar  as  pos- 
sible to  the  part  affected,  is  frequently  had  recourse 
to  with  advantage  in  promoting  the  suppuration 


of  tumors.  It  is  only,  however,  in  such  as  these 
last  mentioned,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  inflammation,  that  it  can  ever  either  be 
necessary  or  useful ;  but  in  all  tumors  of  a  really 
indolent  nature,  and  where  there  is  still  some  pro- 
bability of  a  suppuration,  no  remedy  is  more 
effectual. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tumor,  the 
abscess  is  complete;  and  this  is  known  by  are- 
mission  of  all  the  symptoms  taking  place.  The 
throbbing  pain,  which  before  was  frequent,  now 
goes  off,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  more  dull, 
constant,  heavy  pain :  the  tumor  projects  in  a 
point  at  some  particular  part,  generally  near  to  its 
middle ;  Avhcre,  if  the  matter  be  not  encysted,  or 
deep  seated,  a  whitish  yellow  appearance  is  ob- 
served, instead  of  the  deep  red  that  formerly  took 
place;  and  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  underneath  is, 
upon  pressure,  very  evidently  discovered.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  an  abscess  is  thickly  covered 
with  muscular  and  other  parts,  though,  from  con- 
curring circumstances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
there  being  even  a  very  considerable  collection  of 
matter,  yet  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  :  it  does  not,  however,  often  happen, 
that  matter  is  so  very  deeply  lodged  as  not  to  be 
discovered  upon  proper  examination. 

This,  however,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  practice,  and  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  In  no  part  of 
the  surgeon's  employment  is  experience  of  greater 
use  to  him  than  in  the  present  case;  and  however 
singular  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing  more  readily 
distinguishes  a  man  of  observation  and  extensive 
practice,  than  his  being  able  easily  to  detect  collec- 
tions of  deep-seated  matter  ;  whilst  nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  so  materially  affects  the  character  of 
a  surgeon,  as  his  having,  in  such  cases,  given  an 
inaccurate  or  unjust  prognosis;  as  the  event,  in 
disorders  of  that  nature,  comes  generally  at  last  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated  to  all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  several  local  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  pus  already  enumerated,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  frequent  shiverings  to  which  patients 
are  liable  on  its  first  formation :  these,  however, 
seldom  occur  so  as  to  be  distinctly  observed,  un- 
less the  collection  is  considerable,  or  seated  inter- 
nally in  some  of  the  viscera. 

After  the  matter  is  fully  formed,  and  the  abscess 
brought  to  maturity,  the  next  step  is  to  open  it, 
and  give  vent  to  the  pus  it  contains.  In  many 
cases,  indeed.  Nature  will  do  the  work,  and  ab- 
scesses, when  superficially  seated,  will  certainly 
burst  of  themselves  ;  but  where  the  matter  lies 
deep,  we  are  by  no  means  to  wait  for  this  spon- 
taneous opening,  as  the  pus  will  acquire  an  acri- 
mony before  it  can  breakthrough  the  integuments, 
which  may  prove  very  prejudicial  to  health.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  general  rule  not  to  open  abscesses  till 
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»  thorough  suppuration  has  taken  place;  for, 
■when  laid  open  long  before  that  period,  and  while 
any  considerable  hardness  remains,  they  commonly 
prove  more  troublesome,  and  seldom  heal  so 
kindly. 

In  somes  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
from  this  general  rule,  and  to  open  them  a  good 
deal  sooner.  In  all  such  critical  abscesses  as  occur 
in  malignant  fevers,  as  in  the  plague,  we  are  com- 
monly advised  to  open  such  tumors,  so  soon  as 
they  are  at  all  tolerably  advanced,  and  not  to  wait 
till  they  are  fully  maturated;  as,  from  experience  in 
these  disorders,  it  is  found  to  be  of  more  conse- 
quence, for  the  removal  of  the  original  disease,  to 
have  a  quick  discharge  of  matter  produced,  than 
any  harm  the  patient  can  ever  sulfer  from  having 
a  swelling  somewhat  prematurely  laid  open. 

In  abscesses,  also,  situated  on  any  of  the  joints, 
or  upon  either  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen,  and  more  especially  when  they  seem  to 
run  deep,  they  should  always  be  opened  as  soon  as 
the  least  fluctuation  of  matter  is  discovered.  For, 
when  the  resistance  is  on  every  side  equal,  they 
just  as  readily  point  inwardly  as  outwardly  ;  and 
the  consequence  of  a  lafge  abscess  bursting  into 
either  of  the  large  cavities,  is  well  known  most 
frequently  to  prove  fatal :  an  instance  of  which  is 
related  by  Mr.  Bell. 

There  are  three  ways  of  opening  an  abscess  so 
as  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  matter,  viz.  by  caustic, 
by  incision,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton. 

1.  The  iirst  is  most  agreeable  to  timid  patients, 
who  are  afraid  of  the  pain  of  incision.  Some 
caustics  act  slowly,  and  produce  a  long-continued 
pain,  which  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  con- 
lining  their  action  to  a  certain  determinate  extent. 
The  caustic  commonly  called  lapis  infernulis  is  not 
so  liable  to  this  objection  as  the  weaker  kind,  or 
calx  cum  kali puro.  In  applying  the  former,  nothing 
is  necessary  but  to  twirl  the  caustic  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  till,  the  cuticle  is  removed  and  a  little  of 
the  surface  destroyed ;  after  which  a  bit  of  dry 
lint  may  be  applied,  and  secured  with  adhesive 
plaster.  When  left  in  this  state  till  the  following 
day,  the  eschar  will  be  found  either  to  have  so 
penetrated  the  projecting  point  of  the  abscess  as  to 
afford  an  immediate  outlet  for  some  of  the  fluid,  or 
if  not,  the  pressure  of  the  matter  towards  the  sur- 
face will  have  been  so  much  assisted,  as  to  occasion 
a  very  speedy  separation  of  that  portion  of  the 
skin  Avhich  the  caustic  has  destroyed,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  will  gi-adually  be  emptied.  If, 
however,  the  milder  caustic  be  preferred,  the 
abscess  is  to  have  a  slip  of  adhesive  plaster  ap- 
plied to  it,  with  a  slit  cut  in  it  of  a  size  some- 
what less  than  the  opening  is  intended  to  be. 
This  slit  is  to  be  flUed  with  the  caustic  reduced 
into  a  powder,  and  slightly  wetted  to  make  it  act 
Biore  quickly.     It  is  then  to  be  covered  over 


with  a  plaster,  and  the  whole  secured  with  a  firm 
compress  and  bandage.  The  time  necessary  for 
this  to  make  a  suttici'^nt  opening  will  depend  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  skia  and  strength  of  th© 
caustic  ;  but  generally  it  requires  several  hours. 
When  we  find  that  an  eschar  is  made,  it  is  to  ba 
softened  with  any  emollient  ointment  until  it  can  ba 
readily  separated  ;  after  which  the  matter  is  to  be 
discharged,  and  the  abscess  treated  as  one  opened 
by  incision. 

2.  The  method  of  opening  abscesses  by  the  knife^ 
is  to  make  an  incision  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  frea 
vent  to  the  matter.  The  opening  is  to  be  made  ia 
the  under  part  of  the  tumor,  that  the  matter  may 
pass  readily  out.  It  has  been  the  practice  among 
surgeons  either  to  open  a  large  abscess  from  end  to 
end,  or  at  least  through  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
but  from  the  bad  consequences  which  often  attend 
this  method,  the  latest  practitioners  have  thought  it 
better  merely  to  give  a  free  discharge  to  the  mat- 
ter, without  exposing  the  part  to  the  action  of  the 
air. 

3.  The  third  method,  viz.  that  by  the  scton,  is 
now  frequently  employed.  See  Seton.  It  has  th« 
advantage  of  being  attended  with  little  pain,  empty- 
ing the  abscess  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  completely 
preventing  the  access  of  the  air,  which,  in  the 
other  two  methods,  is  often  attended  with  bad 
consequences  ;  and  it  frequently  performs  a  cure  in 
a  much  shorter  time.  There  are  various  instru- 
ments for  introducing  the  seton:  it  may  even  be 
done  by  a  lancet  and  common  probe  ;  but  the  im- 
plements to  be  found  represented  in  the  plate  an- 
nexed to  the  article  Insteuments,  are  more  fre- 
quently employed.  One  of  these  being  threaded 
with  glover's  soft  silk,  is  to  be  introduced  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  ;  but  if  the  blunt  one 
be  employed,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  lancet,  the  instrument  is  then  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  under  part  of  the  tumor,  and  in 
this  way  the  matter  will  be  allowed  to  run  gra- 
dually olf. 

The  usual  mode  of  dressing  an  abscess  the  first 
time  is  with  dry  lint.  In  the  course  of  dressing, 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  abscess,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the 
patient  favour  the  discharge  by  his  ordinary 
posture;  and  to  this  end  also,  the  discharge  must 
be  assisted  by  compress  and  bandage  :  the  com- 
press may  be  made  of  soft  old  linen,  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  part.  The  frequency 
of  dressing  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  dis- 
charge :  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  ordinarily 
sufficient,  but  sometimes  two,  or  perhaps  three 
times,  is  necessary. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter,  speaking  of  the  treatment 
of  injlammation  when  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
asserts,  from  his  own  experience,  that  suppuration 
does  certainly  sometimes  stop,  after  having  begunj 
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and  that  this  shows  there  is  a  principle  in  the  ani- 
Kia!  aconomy  of  diseases,  Irom  which  the  niaChiue 
is  capable  of  producing  this  consequence. 

"  1  have  formerly  observed,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  inflammation  goes  off  often  without  producing 
Suppuration;  and  I  have  also  mentioned  instances 
of  suppuration  going  off  without  the  parts  having 
produced  granulations,  and  then  the  parts  fall  back 
into  the  adhesive  state,  and  the  matter  being  ab- 
sorbed, they  are  left  in  nearly  the  same  state  as 
before  the  inflammation  came  on  ;  as  a  presumptive 
proof  of  this,  in  many  of  the  large  cavities,  wliich 
have  been  allowed  to  inflame  and  suppurate  (by 
having  been  opened),  we  find  them  often  doing 
Avell,  without  ever  forming  granulations  ;  anc}  that 
suppuration  generally  goes  off  :  and  1  do  not  be- 
lieve ever  fall  back  into  the  adhesive  slate,  so  as  to 
unite  the  parts,  but  the  parts  resume  their  original 
and  natural  state  or  disposition,  and  no  adhesions 
are  formed :  this  appears  sometimes  to  happen  in 
cases  of  the  empyema  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed.  I  have  seen  cases  where  wounds  had 
been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  where 
there  Avas  every  reason  to  suppose  the  whole  cavity 
was  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  yet  these  patients 
got  well ;  1  can  hardly  suppose  that  in  these  cases 
the  parts  had  granulated  and  united  in  the  cure, 
as  the  cellular  membrane  does  ;  because  1  have 
seen  many  similar  cases  where  the  patients  have 
died,  and  no  granulations  have  been  found ;  and 
1  have  seen  cases  of  the  hydrocele  attempted  to  be 
cured  radically  by  the  caustic  ;  when  the  slough 
came  out,  suppuration  came  on :  but  the  orifice  heal- 
ing too  soon,  suppuration  has  ceased,  and  the  cure 
was  thought  to  be  completed  ;  but  a  return  of  the 
disease  has  led  to  another  attempt,  and  by  laying 
open  the  whole  sac,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
tunica  vaginalis  was  perfectly  entire.  In  such,  the 
fluid  was  a  mothery  serum.  1  have  seen  abscesses 
go  back  in  the  same  manner:  but  I  believe  that  this 
process  is  more  common  to  scrofulous  suppurations 
than  any  other  ;  and,  I  believe,  to  the  erysipela- 
tous. 1  have  seen  joinfs  heal  after  having  sup- 
purated and  been  opened,  without  having  produced 
granulations,  leaving  a  kind  of  joint,  even  when 
the  cartilages  have  exfoliated  from  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  was  known  by  the  grating  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  bones  on  one  another." 

The  author  asserts  that  he  has  seen  buboes  cured 
by  vomits,  after  suppuration  had  been  much  ad- 
vanced ;  and  that  it  is  no  uncommon  termination 
of  scrofulous  imposthumes  : — "  but  in  scrofulous 
abscesses  wc  very  s'eldom  find  inflammation  ;  this 
process  appears  to  be  a  leading  circumstance  in 
ulceration,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  union. 
Kvcn  in  superficial  sores,  which  are  the  most  likely 
Id  continue  suj)pura(ion,  if  excited,  we  find  by 
allowing  them  to  scab,  when  they  will  admit  of  it, 
that  the  act  which  admits  of  scabbing  is  the  reverse 


of  suppuration,  and  it  ceases ;  howcTer,  it  is  a  pro» 
cess  which  the  animal  ceconomy  does  not  readily 
accept  of,  and  our  powers  in  producing  this  effect 
are  but  very  small :  if  these  powers  could  be  in- 
creased by  any  means,  it  would  be  a  salutary  dis- 
covery ;  because  suppuration  itself,  in  many  cases, 
proves  fatal ;  for  instance,  suppuration  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  ;  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents, 
as  well  as  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents  ;  ia 
short,  suppuration  of  any  of  the  vital  parts  often 
kills  of  itself,  simply  from  the  matter  being  pro- 
duced:  but  this  practice  will  by  some  be  forbid  in 
many  cases  of  suppuration ;  for  it  is  supposed  this 
very  suppuration  is  a  deposit  of  matter  or  humours 
already  formed  in  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  time  and  experience  will  get  rid  of 
such  prejudices." 

Mr.  Hunter's  injunctions  as  to  the  treatment 
when  suppuration  cannot  be  stopped  or  resolved, 
are  the  following : — "  How  far  suppuration  caa 
be  increased  by  medicine  or  application,"  says  he, 
"  I  do  not  know ;  but  attempts  are  generally  made, 
and  thence  we  have  suppurating  cataplasms, 
plasters,  &c.  recommended  to  us,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  warmer  gums,  seeds,  &c.  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  have  considerable  effect  in  this 
way ;  for  if  the  same  applications  were  made  to  a 
sore,  they  would  hardly  increase  the  discharge  of 
that  sore,  probably  rather  decrease  it.  However, 
in  many  cases,  where  the  parts  are  indolent,  and 
hardly  admit  of  true  inflammation,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  perfect  suppuration  cannot  take  place  ; 
by  stimulating  the  skin,  a  more  salutary  inflamma- 
tion may  be  produced,  and  of  course  a  quickec 
suppuration  ;  but  in  the  true  suppuration,  where 
inflammation  preceded  it,  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  any  thing  with  respect  to  suppura- 
tion itself.  And  yet,  from  experience,  I  believe 
these  applications  have  been  found  to  bring  the 
matter  faster  to  the  skin,  even  in  the  most  rapid 
suppurations,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
creased formation  of  matter  ;  but  it  can  only  be  in 
those  cases  where  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
is  within  the  influence  of  the  skin.  This  effect 
arises  from  another  cause  or  mode  of  action  being 
produced,  than  that  of  quickening  suppuration, 
which  is  the  hastening  on  of  ulceration.  1  have 
mentioned,  that  ulceration  was  an  effect  of,  or  at 
least  attended  by,  inflammation  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  increases  that  inflammation,  will  also  in- 
crease the  ulceration,  which  will  bring  the  matter 
sooner  to  the  skin,  without  an  increased  formation 
of  matter. 

"  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk  are  commonly 
used  to  inflamed  parts  when  suppuration  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  ;  this  application  can  have  no 
effect  upon  suppuration,  excepting  by  lessening 
inflammation,  or  rather  making  the  skin  easy  under 
it:  for  we  observcdj  tlut  true  suppuration  did  not 
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begin  till  inflammation  was  abated ;  but  the  in- 
flainmalion  must  have  reached  the  skin  before 
ponltices  can  have  much  efiect,  for  it  can  only 
affect  that  part. 

"  It  may  be  thought  necessary  that  the  ease  of 
the  patient  should  be  considered,  and  we  find  that 
fomentations  and  poultices  often  produce  that 
effect;  avc  tind  too,  that  by  keeping  the  cuticle 
moist  and  warm,  the  sensitive  operations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  parts  are  soothed,  or  lulled  to  rest ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  inflamed  skin  is  al- 
lowed to  dry,  the  inflammation  is  increased ; 
and  as  probably  suppuration  is  not  checked  by 
such  treatment,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  practice. 
As  -warmth  excites  action,  it  is  probable,  the 
"warmer  the  fomentation,  so  much  the  better;  and 
in  many  cases  the  action  is  increased  so  that  the 
patient  can  hardly  bear  it." 

What  folloAvs  on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  is 
important  and  purely  practical.  Mr.  Hunter's  in- 
tention is  to  lay  down  such  general  surgical  rules 
for  their  treatment,  and  for  many  of  their  conse- 
sequcnces,  as  will  include  almost  everj^  disease  of 
this  kind,  considered  as  an  abscess  simply.  He 
speaks  Avith  great  indecision  concerning  the  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage  of  large  and  small  open, 
ings.  VVhether  this  arises  from  his  opinion  con- 
cei-ning  the  admission  of  air,  or  from  his  consider- 
ing the  lumbar  abscess  as  a  collection  of  matter, 
not  arising  from  inflammation,  but  of  scrofulous 
origin,  and  so  not  to  his  present  purpose,  is  not 
very  evident :  but  it  is  highly  material  that  the 
surgeon  should  consider  this. point  well  before  he 
proceeds  to  make  a  large  incision  in  such  cases. 
We  reserve  for  our  article  on  the  lumbar  abscess 
what  the  author  offers  on  this  head,  and  proceed  to 
notice  his  excellent  remarks. 

On  collections  of  mutter  uitliout  inflammation^ 
"  I  have  hitherto,"  says  he,  "  been  describing 
true  suppuration,  which  I  have  said,  I  believe  is  a 
consequence  only  of  inflammation,  a  process  gcne- 
nerally  allowed.  Also  in  treating  on  the  cause  of 
suppuration,  viz.  inflammation,  I  hinted,  that  there 
were  often  swellings,  or  thickening  of  parts,  v^  ith- 
out  the  visible  or  common  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, viz.  without  pain,  change  of  colour,  &c. ;  and 
I  also  hinted,  in  treating  of  suppuration,  that  there 
were  collections  of  matter  somewhat  similar  to  sup- 
puration, which  did  not  arise  in  consequence  of 
the  common  inflammation:  these  I  shall  now  consi- 
der. I  conceive  all  such  collections  of  matter  to 
be  of  a  scrofulous  nature;  they  are  most  common 
in  the  young  subject,  and  seldom  found  in  the  full- 
grown  or  old.  It  is  commonly  called  matter,  or 
pus,  Snd  therefore  I  choose  to  contrast  true  sup- 
puration with  it.  Although  I  have  termed  this 
suppuration,  yet  it  has  none  of  its  true  characters, 
any  more  than  the  swellings,  which  are  the  fore- 
runners of  it,  have  the  charaeters  of  inflammation  5 


and  as  I  did  not  call  them  inflammatory,  strictly 
speaking,  I  should  not  call  this  suppuration;  but  1 
have  no  other  term  expressive  of  it. 

"  Many  indolent  tumors,  slow  swellings  in 
joints,  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  and  swellings  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  are  diseased  thickenings,  without  visible 
inflammation ;  and  the  contents  of  some  kinds  of 
incysted  tumor ;  the  matter  of  many  scrofulous 
suppurations,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands ;  the  sup- 
puration of  many  joints,  viz.  those  scrofulous  sup- 
purations in  the  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand  ;  in  t!i« 
knee,  called  white  swellings ;  the  joint  of  the 
thigh,  commonly  called  hip  cases  ;  the  loins,  called 
lumbar  abscesses ;  the  discharge  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  all  matter  formed  with- 
out any  previous  visible  inflammation,  and  are  there- 
fore, in  this  one  respect,  all  very  similar  to  one 
another.  They  come  on  insensibly ;  the  first 
symptom  being  commonly  tumefactions,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  thickening,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  inflammation,  for  there  the  sensation  is  the 
first  symptom. 

"  These  formations  of  matter,  although  they 
plainly  approach  the  skin,  yet  do  not  do  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  collections  of  pus.  They  do  not 
produce  readily  either  the  elongating  or  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  and,  as  the  matter  was  not  preceded 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  these  collections  are 
more  easily  moved  from  their  original  seat  in  some 
other  part,  by  any  slight  pressure,  such  as  the 
weight  of  their  own  matter,  which  I  have  called 
abscesses  in  a  part,  in  opposition  to  abscesses  of  a 
part.  When  the  matter  does  approach  the  skin, 
it  is  commonly  by  merely  a  distension  of  the  part, 
coming  by  a  broad  surface,  not  attended  with  any 
marks  of  pointing." 

Having  noticed  the  softness  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  these  tumors,  and  their  not  being  attended 
with  much  thickening;  the  author  acquaints  us, 
that  "  Such  collections  of  matter  are  always  larger 
than  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been  either 
a  consequence  of  inflammation,  or  attended  by  it; 
this  is  owing  to  their  indolence,  allowing  of  great 
distension  beyond  the  extent  of  the  first  disease, 
even  moving  into  other  parts ;  whereas,  an  ab- 
scess in  consequence  of  inflammation,  is  confined  to 
the  extent  of  inflammation  that  takes  place  on 
suppuration,  and  its  rapid  progress  towards  the 
skin  prevents  distension,  and  of  course  extension 
of  the  disease. 

"  All  those  formations  of  matter,  not  preceded 
by  inflammation,  nor  a  consequence  of  it,  are,  I 
believe,  similar  to  each  other,  having  in  this  re- 
spect one  common  principle,  vert)  dilTcrent  from 
inflammation.  The  cancer,  although  it  produces  a 
secretion,  yet  does  not  produce  pus  till  exposed ; 
it  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  diseases,  like  the  scro- 
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fula,  whicli  does  not  suppurate  till  mflammation 
comes  on,  and  even  seldom  then  ;  for  true  suppu- 
ration arises  from  inflammation,  terminating  in  a 
disposition  to  heal,  which  is  not  the  case  with  can- 
cer. In  the  scrofulous  suppuration  there  is  often 
a  like  reluctance  to  heal. 

"  The  kind  of  matler  is  another  distinguishing 
mark,  between  that  produced  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  what  is  formed  without  it ;  the 
last  being  generally  composed  of  a  curdly  substance, 
mixed  with  a  flaky  matter :  the  curdly  substance  is, 
we  may  suppose,  the  coagulating  lymph  deprived 
of  its  serum,  aud  the  other,  or  flaky,  is  probably 
the  same,  only  in  smaller  parts ;  it  looks  like  the 
precipitate  of  animal  matter,  by  an  acid  or  alkali. 

"  So  far  these  productions  of  matter,  in  their 
remote  and  immediate  cause,  are  not  in  the  least 
similar  to  that  arising  from  common  inflammation, 
nor  is  the  efiect,  viz.  the  matter,  similar ;  and  to 
show  still  further,  that  suppuration  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation,  the  very  surfaces  which 
formed  the  above  matter,  immediately  produce 
true  matter,  when  the  inflammation  comes  on, 
which  it  always  does  %vhenever  opened." 

As  they  are  not  similar  in  their  causes,  or  in  their 
modes  of  production,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  neces- 
sary next  to  examine  "  how  far  they  are  similar  in 
their  first  steps  towards  a  cure." 

"  All  parts,"  says  he,  "  which  form  matter  of 
any  kind,  viz.  whether  in  consequence  of  inflam^ 
niation  or  otherwise,  must  go  through  similar  pro- 
cesses to  produce  the  ultimate  efl'ect  or  cure.  The 
first  step,  in  either,  is  the  evacuation  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  for  till  this  is  effected,  nature  cannot  pursue 
the  proper  means  towards  a  cure;  and  if  opened, 
the  second  step  is  granulation,  and  the  third  cica- 
trization.   To  accomplish  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter,  there  are  two  modes  ;  one  is  the  absorption 
of  the  matter,  which  is  very  common  in  the  scro- 
fula, or  those  productions  of  matter,  not  preceded 
by  inflammation.    This  produces  no  alteration  in 
the  part,  except  that  it  gradually  creeps  into  a 
sound  state,  the  parts  uniting  again  that  had  been 
separated  by  the  accumulation  of  the  matter ;  it 
produces  also  no  alteration  in  the  constitution. 
Absorption,  however,  seldom  takes  place  in  sup- 
puration, which  is  the  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion.   The  other  mode  of  discharging  this  m<ttter 
is  cither  by  opening  the  abscess,  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  pass  out,  or  by  allowing  ulceration  to  take 
place  from  the  inside  to  produce  its  escape ;  and 
this  process,  in  the  present  case,  having  peculiari- 
ties different  from  those  arising  from  inflammation, 
jt  is  necessary  they  should  be  understood.  Ulce- 
ration, in  consequence  of  suppuration  arising  from 
inflammation,  is  very  rapid,  especially  if  the  sup. 
puration.  is  so  likewise ;  but  ulceration,  in  conse- 
quence of  matter  being  formed,  which  is  not  the 
effect  of  inflammation,  is  extremely  slowj  it  will 


remain  months,  even  years,  before  the  parts  hare 
completely  given  way  ;  they  commonly  come  to  the 
skin  by  a  broad  surface,  and  not  pointing  like  a 
circumscribed  abscess  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  so  far  these  two  differ." 

We  have  hitherto .  considered  abscesses,  th&Ir 
symptoms,  and  treatment,  without  any  regard  to 
the  circumstances  that  may  arise  in  consequence  of 
their  situation,  or  the  peculiarity  of  structure  of 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  abscesses  which  happen  in  particular 
parts  severally  constitute  diseases  of  particular 
names  ;  and  to  those  heads,  of  course,  the  reader  Is 
referred.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enumerate  them,  and  shortly  to  point 
out  their  diffeience  from  the  common  instances  of 
imposthumation. 

1,  Abscess  surrounding  the  anus. — The  rectum 
is  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  membrane  and  fat, 
which  fills  up  the  cavity  on  all  sides  of  the  anus, 
and  this  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  The  cause* 
are  various  ;  as  piles^  contusion,  i?iJlainination,  dif- 
ficult labour  {in  women),  hard  riding,  dysentery^ 
the  venereal  disease,  &c.  Abscesses  sometimes  are 
suddenly  formed  in  this  part ;  at  others  they  ad- 
vance very  slowly.  In  the  first  case,  the  appear- 
ances are,  in  the  beginning,  no  other  than  those  of 
a  common  boil ;  but  the  symptoms  soon  increase, 
and  become  formidable.  In  the  latter,  though  the 
suppuration  makes  but  little  progress,  the  pain  and 
tumor  suiiice  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  pus,  whether  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  external  skin,  or  internally  through  the  intes- 
tine, is  frequently  so  tedious  in  its  passage,  that  the 
adjacent  fat  is  more  or  less  corroded,  whence 
sinuses  are  formed  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
rendering  the  cure  both  difficult  and  uncertain. 
When  abscesses  in  this  part  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  rarely  fail  to  degenerate  into  fistulas,  and  oc- 
casion troublesome  callosities. 

As  soon  as  the  tumor  is  formed,  we  should  en- 
deavour with  all  possible  speed  to  suppurate  it. 
This  is  best  done  by  fomentations,  followed  by  th« 
use  of  camphorated  ointment,  and  lastly  a  soft 
poultice  01  bread  and  linseed  meal.  When  the  ab- 
scess is  in  some  degree  advanced,  we  must  procure 
a  discharge  of  the  matter  ;  and,  to  this  end,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  stand  on  the  ground  with 
his  feet  asunder,  and  leaning  over  a  table  upon  his 
belly  ;  then  the  operator,  introducing  a  finger  into 
the  anus,  w  ill  perceive  the  matter  in  a  fluctuating 
state  ;  in  which  case,  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  suppuration,  he  should  make  an 
opening  into  it  with  a  knife.  By  pressing  the 
finger  in  the  anus  on  the  abscess,  and  another  on 
the  external  part,  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
where  to  make  the  puncture;  for,  by  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  the  pus  may  be  pressed  externally,  so 
as  to  be  perceived  by  the  finger  there.    When  a 
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sufficient  opening  is  made,  the  dressings,  &-c.  are 
as  in  abscesses  in  general,  taking  care  to  preserve  a 
free  passage  lor  the  discharge  till  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  is  consolidated,  otherwise  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation of  pus  may  take  place,  and  the  case  may  at 
last  terminate  in  a  fistula.  Where  this  ultimately 
happens,  the  means  are  to  be  pursued  -which  are  re- 
lated under  Fistula.  Where  the  cause  is  venereal, 
these  tumors  suppurate  slowly  ;  and,  without  a 
gentle  mercurial  ptyalism,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be 
eifected. 

2.  Abscess  in  the  Ear. — The  symptoms  attend- 
ing an  abscess  in  this  part  have  nothing  peculiar, 
except  that  the  pain  is  very  exquisite.     See  O- 

TALGIA. 

3.  Abscess  in  the  Arm-pit. — Abscesses  are  often 
formed  by  injuries  in  the  arm,  hand,  or  fingers, 
especially  from  dissection,  in  which  case  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  of  the  arm  are  inflamed.  Some- 
times a  fever,  at  its  crisis,  lodges  matter  there ; 
and,  when  it  is  of  a  malignant  kind,  these  tu- 
mors suppurate  but  slowly.  When  ripe,  an  open- 
ing should  be  made  with  caustic.  This  glandular 
abscess,  when  it  terminates  the  plague,  or  arises 
from  venereal  infection,  is  usually  called  a  Bubo, 
•which  see. 

4.  Lumbar  abscess,  or  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  Back  and  Loijis.  For  a  particular  account 
of  this,  see  the  article  Psoas. 

5.  Abscess  of  the  Gums,  also  called  Parulis,  or 
Gum-Boil.  Dr.  CuUen  places  this  as  a  variety  of 
phlogosis  phlegmone.  These  tumors  are  very 
painful,  the  inflammation  is  often  more  diffused 
than  in  other  parts,  and  more  or  less  attended  with 
a  swelling  in  the  cheek,  or  perhaps  the  whole  face. 
The  general  causes  of  inflammation,  a  carious  tooth, 
&c.  are  the  causes  of  this  complaint.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  observes,  that  gum-boils  seldom  arise  from 
any  other  cause  than  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of 
a  tooth,  the  effect  of  which  extends  all  over  the 
face,  but  more  particularly  in  the  gums ;  that 
sometimes  this  complaint  originates  from  a  disease 
rn  the  socket  of  the  tooth,  or  in  the  jaw,  without 
any  connection  with  the  tooth.  Through  bad  ma- 
nagement, or  neglect,  they  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  fistulous  ulcers.  During  the  inflammation,  to 
assuage  the  pain,  let  the  patient  hold  a  decoction  of 
barley,  or  any  warm  fluid,  constantly  in  his  mouth, 
spitting  it  out,  and  taking  fresh  quantities,  as  may 
be  needful.  If  the  suppuration  cannot  be  avoided, 
let  figs  be  split  and  held  in  the  mouth  upon  the 
boil,  and  warm  poul! ices  repeatedly  applied  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  affected  side  ;  and  as  speedily  as 
is  convenient  let  the  abscess  be  opened,  for  (he 
cont^cd  matter  soon  corrodes  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  affects  the  bone.  The  discharge  being  made, 
the  mouth  may  be  gargkd  with  warm  port  wine 
and  honey  of  roses.  If  a  bad  tooth  is  the  cause, 
it  must  be  extracted  before  any  attempts  are  made 


by  medicines  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
of  the  abscess  will  permit.  If  the  ulcer  degenerates 
into  a  fistula,  inject  tincture  of  myrrh  and  honey 
of  roses  into  it;  and,  if  this  does  not  succeed  in  a 
short  time,  lay  the  part  open  by  an  incision. 
When  the  bone  is  carious,  proceed  as  for  the  exfo- 
liation of  a  carious  bone.    See  Caries. 

6.  Abscess  of  the  lachrymal  Gland. — Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  this  abscess,  it  usually  ends  in 
a  fistula  lachrymalis.  To  prevent  this,  an  early 
opening  must  be  made  into  the  part,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter. 

7.  Abscess  of  the  Liver. — A  suppuration  often 
occurs  if  an  inflammation  continues  in  the  liver 
more  than  three  days.  The  pain  remits,  and  is 
followed  by  a  pulsation  in  the  same  place,  shiver- 
ings  come  on,  with  a  continuance  of  an  icterical  or 
yellowish  colour  of  the  skin ;  soon  after  which  a 
tumor  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
a  sense  of  weight  also.  A  hectic  fever  follows, 
with  thirst,  and  an  extreme  feebleness.  The  pain 
generally  extends  to  the  throat,  and  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  shoulder,  and  a  dry,  but  not  very  fre- 
quent cough,  incommodes  the  patient. 

The  terminations  of  an  abscess  in  this  viscus  are : 

1st,  The  liver  is  corroded  and  consumed;  in 
which  case,  after  a  tedious  icterical  wasting,  a  slow 
fever,  great  anxiety,  a  sanious  and  foetid  diarrhcea, 
<&c.  the  patient  dies. 

2dly,  The  abscess  breaks  inwardly,  and  discharges 
a  sanious  pus  into  the  belly.  Thus  the  rest  of  the 
viscera  are  irritated,  a  consumption  of  the  whole 
body  succeeds,  and  an  ascites,  &c.  closes  the  scene. 

3dly,  The  matter  of  the  abscess  passes  by  the 
biliary  ducts  into  the  intestines,  and,  regurgitating 
into  the  stomach,  causes  various  coloured  and  oflTen- 
sive  vomitings  ;  or,  passing  downwards,  produces 
a  violent  diarrhoea.  Acid  and  acescent  substances 
may  palliate  for  a  time,  but  the  end  is  always  fatal. 

4thly,  The  tumor  may  adhere  to  the  peritonaeum, 
and  form  an  external  abscess,  evident  both  to  the 
sight  and  touch.  Here  alone  is  ani/  hope  to  obtain 
a  cure  ;  a  caustic  may  be  applied,  and  left  to  sup- 
purate: for  it  is  observed  by  Aretaeus,  that  an  in- 
cision is  not  safe,  because  it  endangers  a  haemor- 
rhage, which  in  the  liver  cannot  be  restrained. 
Instances,  however,  have  occurred  in  which  this 
abscess  has  been  successfully  opened  by  incision, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  caustic. 

8.  Inguinal  abscess. — These  are  sometimes  occa-  • 
sioned  by  injuries  done  to  the  parts  below,  as  in 
the  knees,  legs,  or  toes ;  a  pestilential  fever  may 
be  the  cause,  but  the  venereal  disease  is  the  most 
frequent.  See  Bubo.  If  opened  with  a  knife,  the 
surgeon  should  be  careful  not  to  wound  the  in- 
guinal artery.  In  venereal  cases,  or  indeed  ia 
any  other,  a  caustic  is  the  best  for  opening  th^m, 
as  it  dissolves  part  of  the  induration  wMch  too  often 
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remains  after  the  greatest  part  is  Suppurated,  and 
also  assists  in  digesting  the  remainder.  If  abfxesi-es 
in  the  groin,  or  in  the  arm-pit,  result  from  the 
crisis  of  a  fever,  it  is  proper  to  open  them  with 
caustic,  and  keep  them  running  till  all  danger  from 
the  ferer  is  over.  In  glandular  parts  all  that  is 
hardened  should  be  perfectly  dissolved  ;  for  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  serious  mischief  proceeding 
from  the  remaining  indurations. 

9.  Abscess  in  the  Intestines. — Before  an  abscess 
is  formed  in  these  parts,  there  is  always  a  throb- 
bing pain  felt  near  the  part  aftected.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  suppuration  there  are  unequal  shi- 
verings,  which  increase  and  remit ;  also  a  fever, 
with  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  in  the  even- 
ing. When  this  succeeds  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  it  begins  in  about  four  days  after  the  at- 
tack of  the  inflammation,  at  which  time  a  shiver- 
ing comes  on,  which  extends  through  the  whole 
body,  and  an  obtuse  })ain,  with  a  sense  of  weight, 
is  perceived  in  the  part  afl'ected.  After  the  pus  is 
quite  formed,  the  symptoms  abate,  and  the  pain 
nearly  ceases,  till  the  time  of  breaking  approaches, 
and  then  the  pain  is  renewed,  and  son)etimes  the 
belly  is  violently  constipated.  After  the  discharge, 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  pus  is  thrown  out  by  stool. 
In  about  fourteen  days  the  pus  makes  its  way  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  produces  inconveniences 
similar  to  those  arising  from  a  discharge  of  the  like 
kind  from  the  liver  ;  or,  passing  into  the  intestines, 
it  runs  ofifby  stool.  In  this  case,  entire  membranes 
arc  discharged,  and  a  consumption  often  follows. 

If,  on  the  first  attack,  the  means  employed 
against  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  fail,  little 
.  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  supply  the  patient  with 
emollient  and  mildly  detergent  broths,  until,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  excretions,  the  dysenteric  state 
is  arrived,  when  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in 
a  dysentery. 

10.  Abscess  in  the  Hip, — a  species  of  Artliro- 
pilosis.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  socket,  or 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  there  is  usually  a  great 
swelling  and  lameness  in  the  liip,  and  in  time  a 
eolleclion  of  matter  takes  place  there  also.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  only  way  it  proceeds,  for  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  it  lias  passed  through 
the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  into  the  belly  ;  and 
in  these  cases,  Avhen  the  patient  went  to  stool,  tlie 
matter,  by  straining,  was  forced  back,  and  through 
the  external  wound.  Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  this 
^  disease  originates  in  the  hip-joint  ;  yet,  in  this 
case,  the  leg  of  the  affected  joint  is  shorter  than 
the  other,  the  pain  begins  where  the  disease  origi- 
nates, i.  e.  about  the  great  trochanter.  "  It  is  (lie 
says )  a  disease  of  the  joint  and  ligaments  that  sur- 
round it."  He  farther  adds,  that  if  these  or  any 
similar  .scrophulous  affections  admit,  in  their  be- 
ginning, of  a  remedy,  he  believes  it  only  to  be 
done  by  issues  ;  "  therefore  (says  he)  in  scrophu- 


lous hips,  apply  a  large  caustic  on  the  part,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  five  or  six  peas,  and  keep  up 
the  discharge  thereby  as  long  as  it  appears  to  be 
necessary."  Unfortunately,  though  this  method, 
if  early  used,  is  much  to  be  depended  on,  like 
many  other  valuable  means,  it  is  usually  applied 
too  late. 

11.  Maxillary  abscesses.  —  Abscesses  about  the 
Jaws  often  proceed  from  the  common  causes,  such 
as  a  carious  tooth,  the  tooth-ach,  an  injury  don» 
to  the  socket  of  the  jaw  in  extracting  a  tooth,  &c. 
Abscesses  under  the  chin  are  frequent  in  children, 
but  they  easily  give  way  to  the  common  methods. 
The  glands  under  the  jaws  are  very  subject  to  sup- 
puration, and  are  often  mistaken  for  strumous 
swellings,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  them.  Tu- 
mors occur  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
cyst,  which  last  requires  to  be  destroyed  by  escha. 
rotics  after  the  matter  is  discharged. 

12.  Abscess  of  the  Mediastinum. — In  such  a  case, 
there  is  little  to  be  done  for  the  relief  pf  the  pa- 
tient; yet  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Kirkland  and  se- 
veral other  practitioners,  that,  in  the  venereal 
disease,  this  disorder  is  peculiar  and  frequent. 

13.  Abscess  of  the  Mesentery. — Suppurations  iiv 
this  part  are  not  suspected  by  many,  because  nei- 
ther heat  nor  pain  are  always  perceived  in  it;  but 
these  symptoms,  though  commonly  attendant  on, 
yet  are  not  essential  to,  inflammation,  and  suppura- 
tion :  it  is  on  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  that  these 
depend.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  pus  is  in 
no  place  more  readily  iormed,  than  in  parts  that 
are  every-Avhere  covered  with  fat.  In  fact,  absces- 
ses in  the  mesentery  arc  far  from  being  rare,  and 
are  generally  to  be  discovered  by  a  continual  hec- 
tic fever,  an  oppressive  uneasiness  in  the  belly,  a 
discharge  of  sanious  matter  by  stool,  and  some- 
times pain  and  heat  in  the  intestines.  The  sanious 
matter  is  also  not  unfrequcntly  absorbed;  and,  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  blood,  is  conveyed  to  other 
emunctories,  as  the  glands  of  the  trachea,  the  kid- 
nies,  &c.  Hence  large  imposthumes  of  the  mesen- 
tery are  often  accompanied  with  discharges  of  puru- 
lent urine,  or  a  spitting  of  purulent  matter,  though 
at  the  same  time  no  injury  has  happened  either  to 
the  lungs  or  to  the  kidnies.  If  the  abscess  is  seated 
in  a  place  less  fit  for  the  excretion  of  its  contents, 
very  troublesome  pains,  resembling  a  cholic,  are 
produced.  If  the  matter  is  discharged  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  it  produces  a  gangrene  in  the 
parts  it  touches.  Ilorstius,  Bartholinc,  and  Tul- 
pius,  give  instances  of  the  pus  being  emptied  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  and  so  discharged  by 
stool,  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances, 
for  the  most  part  the  diagnostics  are  very  obaiure ; 
nay,  these  abscesses  have  remained  unsuspected, 
till  dissection  after  death  has  discovered  them.  If 
this  complaint  is  manifest,  and  the  tumor  can  be 
perccivedj  emollients  may  be  applied  externally, 
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and  internally  may  be  administered  aperier.t  and 
gentle  purgafive  medicines,  and  such  remedies  as 
are  used  in  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  &c. 
These  suppurations  are  generally  in  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  and  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
internal  scrophulous  afi'cctions.  The  mesenteric 
glands  arc  often  found,  after  death,  in  a  scirrhous 
state ;  accompanied  by  a  thickened  state  of  the 
mesentery  itself. 

14.  Abscess  in  the  E^s-balL — It  is  from  the  small- 
pox most  frequently,  though  from  other  causes,  that 
this  accident  sometimes  happens.  When  the  seat 
is  in  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea,  it  is  dis- 
covered by  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  its  appearance. 
AVhen  it  is  in  the  opake  part  of  the  cornea,  the 
eye  is  swelled,  but  more  particularly  so  where  the 
abscess  is  seated.  If  its  seat  is  deeper,  the  first  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  is  generally  the  extravasation 
of  its  contents  in  the  aqueous  humour.  Those  on 
the  transparent  cornea  are  generally  cured  by  cau- 
tiously opening  them  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
carefully  avoiding  the  pellicles  of  this  coat  which 
lie  beneath.  In  the  other  two  kinds  there  is  great 
danger  of  losing  the  sight,  for  they  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  though, 
sometimes,  a  cure  is  effected  without  any  remaining 
inconvenience.  When  the  matter  of  these  diti'uses 
itself  so  as  to  spread  over  all  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
then  is  formed  the  hypopyon;  if  only  part  of  the 
pupil  is  covered  by  it,  the  matter  forming  itself  into 
a  speck  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  nail,  it  is 
called  an  onyx.  In  the  cure  of  the  chemosis,  first 
use  remedies  to  resolve  the  inflammation  ;  if  those 
fail,  proceed  as  follows.  If  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess cannot  be  dipersed,  but  are  found  to  extend 
to  the  pupil,  place  the  patient  fronting  a  good  light, 
with  his  ihead  reclined  on  the  back  of  an  easy  chair ; 
then  make  an  incision  into  the  transparent  part  of 
the  cornea,  beneath  the  pupil,  taking  care  that  the 
point  of  the  lancet  does  not  touch  the  iris,  which 
lies  behind  the  pus.  Make  the  aperture  wide 
enough  to  give  a  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  after- 
wards apply  a  compress,  wetted  in  rose-water. 
Some  days  after  the  first  discharge,  a  fresh  collection 
of  pus  may  possibly  present  itself,  in  which  case 
introduce  a  fine  stiilet  into  the  incision,  in  order  to 
allow  of  its  passage  outward,  and  proceed  as  at  the 
first. 

15.  Abscess  iiithe  Eye-lid  — This,  when  external, 
requires  no  peculiar  manrigement  different  from  ab- 
scesses in  general,  except  that  in  opening  it,  when 
sifuated  near  the  cilia,  great  care  is  required  not 
to  enter  the  lancetany  deeper  than  is  barely  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  the  abscess ;  for  if  the  edge  of  the 
eye-lid  is  cut,  an  incurable  watering  of  the  eye  is 
endangered.  The  direction  of  the  incision  is  safest 
in  the  course  of  the  orbicular  muscle.  An  abscess 
situated  on  the  inside  of  the  eye-lid  may  be  opened 
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with  a  lancet,  and  then  washed  with  a  proper 
collyrium. 

16.  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — This  is  an  external 
disorder,  which  happens,  for  the  most  part,  to  wo- 
men. Bruises  sometimes  are  the  cause ;  but,  gener- 
ally, a  too  active  separation  of  the  milk,  or  taking 
cold  while  the  womaa  continues  to  suckle.  This 
is  treated  of  in  the  article  Milk-Beeast. 

17.  Abscess  in  the  Perinmiim. — A.n  abscess,  if 
suspected  to  be  forming  in  this  part,  should,  if 
possible,  be  prevented,  because  of  its  troublesoms 
eifects.  It  retards,  or  totally  prevents  the  dis- 
charge of  urine;  and,  by  its  proximity  to  the  os 
pubis,  those  bones  may  be  afi'ected,  and  the  case 
may  even  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  If 
a  suppuration  is  actually  begun,  proceed  as  with 
other  abscesses,  and  discharge  the  matter  speedily  by 
an  incision.  A  singular  case  of  this  kind  is  related 
in  LeDran's  Observations;  and  Dr.  Kirkland's Me- 
dical Surgery,  contains  some  useful  hints  as  to^the 
treatment  in  such  cases. 

18.  Abscess  of  the  Lungs.— See  Vomica. 

19.  Abscess  in  the  Kidney. — When  inflamma- 
tion in  the  kidney  suppurates,  it  is  known  by 
the  following  signs;  viz.  a  remission  of  ike  pain, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  pulsation,  frequent  rigors,  a 
sense  of  zoeight  and  tiumbness  in  the  part,  with  heat 
and  tension ;  the  urine  is  purulent  and  sometimes 
fceiid,  and,  at  others,  a  zohifith  pus  is  discharged 
with  it,  in  which  is  nothing  offensive.  If  this  sup- 
puration continue  some  time,  the  whole  kidney, 
being  consumed,  forms  a  kind  of  bag  ;  and  in  this 
case,  a  tabes  renalis  frequently  succeeds  ;  but  if  a 
small  quantity  of  the  inflammatory  matttr  remain 
coagulated  in  the  minute  folliculae  of  the  urine,  it 
forms  a  basis,  to  which  the  sabulous  matter,  which 
continually  is  passing  by  it,  will  adhere,  and  gra- 
dually form  a  stone,  and  which  also,  by  the  same 
means,  will  be  augmented.  When  the  abscess  is 
burst,  the  urine  becomes  purulent;  and  though,  in 
these  cases,  the  discharge  ceases,  the  kidney  shrinks 
into  a  withered  state. 

20.  Abscess  in  the  Antrum  Ilighmorianum.— This  is 
known  by  a  pain  which  is  deep-seated  in  the  cheek, 
.and  a  tumor  forms  on  its  outer  and  upper  part. 
There  is  a  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the 
nostril  of  the  affected  side,  especially  on  inclining 
the  head  to  the  side  that  is  sound  ;  sometimes  the 
breath  is  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  the  caries 
produced  in  the  teeth  by  this  disorder.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  observes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Hu- 
man Teeth,  part  ii.  that,  "  The  pain  in  this  dis- 
ease is  at  first  taken  for  the  tooth-ach  ;  however, 
in  these  cases,  the  nose  is  more  affected  than  is  ob- 
served in  a  tooth-ach.  The  eye  is  also  affected  ; 
and  it  is  very  common  for  people  with  such  a  dis. 
ease,  to  have  a  severe  pain  in  the  forehead,  where 
the  frontal  sinuses  arc  placed ;  but  still  these 
symptoms  are   not  sufficient  to   distinguish  the 
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disease.  Time  must  disclose  the  true  cause  of  the 
pain,  for  it  -n-Wl  common'iy  continue  longer  than 
that  which  arises  from  a  diseased  tooth,  and  M  ill 
become  more  and  more  severe  ;  after  which,  a  red- 
ness will  be  observed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cheek, 
somewhat  higher  than  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  a 
hardness  in  the  same  place,  which  will  be  consider- 
ably circumscribed  ;  this  hardness  may  be  felt  rather 
highly  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  lip."  The  cure 
is  to  be  attempted  by  drawing  one  of  tlie  dentes 
molares  from  the  attected  side.  Some  draw  the 
last  tooth  but  one  ;  and,  if  rotten,  proceed  to  draw 
the  next  on  each  side  of  it.  Then,  tlirough  their 
sockets,  a  perforation  is  made  into  the  antrum  M'ith 
a  proper  instrument :  and  the  matter  being  dis- 
charged, the  cure  is  linisiied  by  injecting  a  mixture 
of  aq.  ccdds,  tinct.  myrrh,  and  mcl  7~oscp,  twice  a 
day  into  the  cavity,  and  retaining  it  with  lint. 
In  Mr.  Gooch's  Cases  and  Remarks,  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  this  is  related,  Avith  the  ingenious 
and  successful  management  employed.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  proposes  for  the  cure,  1st,  if  the  disease  be 
known  to  exist  before  the  destruction  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  bone,  to  make  an  opening  through  the 
partition  between  the  antrum  and  the  nose  ;  or, 
2dly,  by  drawing  a  tooth,  as  above ;  but  the  latter 
method  he  prefers. 

21.  Abcess  o  f  the  temporal  Muscle. — The  violent 
pain  attending  an  intlammation  and  suppuration  in 
this  part  arises  from  the  tendinous  sheath  which 
covers  it,  by  which  the  matter  is  so  confined,  that 
it  can  only  escape  downwards  under  the  zygomatic 
process,  and  so  points  into  the  mouth  on  the  out- 
side of  the  dentes  molares,  where,  when  it  has  ad- 
vanced, it  may  be  assisted  by  a  puncture  to  dis- 
charge itself.  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  when  the 
pain  has  been  violent,  and  the  fever  excited  by  it 
considerable,  he  has,  with  advantage,  made  an  in- 
cision along  the  muscles  ;  and  he  advises,  when  an 
inflammation  is  considerable,  that  we  should  open 
the  part  without  delay,  for  we  never  can  per- 
ceive any  fluctuation  there,  as  the  facia  is  so  tight. 
Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  Medical  Surgery,  speaks  of 
this  kind  of  L^bscess. 

22.  Abscess  in  the  IVomh. — When  an  inflammation 
here  begins  to  suppurate,  bladders  of  warm  water 
should  be  applied  over  the  part  most  aggrieved  ; 
and  sitting^  frequently  over  the  steams  of  warm 
•water  also  should  be  advised,  or  the  warm  bath 
■would  be  still  more  effectual.  Oribasius  observes, 
that  these  ahsces.'.es  sometimes  discharge  themselves 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  at  others  into  the 
intestinum  rectum,  or  into  the  bladder.  Forestus 
saySy  that  if  the  discharge  is  into  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  and  is  whitish,  the  patient  may  recover  ; 
tut  the  case  is  generally  dangerous. 

23.  Abscess  in  the  urinary  Bladder. — Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  followed  by  an 
otftes*.    When  this  happens,  it  is  known  by  an 


exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  parts  about  the  perin  eum  and  pubes. 
For  this  some  advise  to  inject  mucilaginous  lluidfl, 
warm  milk,  &c.  into  the  bladder,  very  frequently  ; 
but  external  fomentations  or  tiic  warm  bath  ara 
preferable,  to  hasfen  the  suppuration.  The  case, 
however,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  the  treatmeut 
seldom  successful. 

ABSINTHIUM,  Ca^'ivS/ov,  from  «,  neg.  and 
4/iv6(55,  pleasant) ;  wormwood,  a  plant  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  so  named  from  their  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Authors  vary  much  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  etymology  of  this  word  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish name  is  originally  an  Anglo-Saxon  one.  "  It 
is  one  amongst  the  most  famous  of  the  bitter  plants 
(says  Dr.  Cullen),  and  has  been  used  witii  much 
commendation  for  every  purpose  of  bitters :  the 
leaves  of  the  absinthium  vulgare  are  the  best." 
Botanists  enumerate  no  less  than  thirty-two  diife- 
rent  species.  Those  at  present  in  use  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ABSINTHIUM  MARITIMUM,  sea  worm, 
wood;  the  Artemi:ia  maritima  Linn.  Artemisia 
foliis  multipartitis  tomentosis.,  racemis  cernuis.,Jlos- 
cuUs  femineis  ternis.  Class,  Syugenesia.  Order, 
Poljjgamia  siiperjiua.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes.  Its  taste  and 
smeil  are  considerably  less  unpleasant  than  those 
of  common  wormwood;  whence  it  is  preferred  to 
that  plant  when  too  offensive  to  the  stomach.  A 
conserve  of  the  tops,  conserva  absinthii  maritinii, 
is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

ABSINTHIUM  VULGARE,  common  worm- 
wood ;  called  also  Absinthium  ponticum ;  Absin- 
thium romanum.  It  is  the  Artemisia  absinthium^ 
Linn.  Artemisia  foliis  coinpositis  multifidis,  Jiori- 
bus  subglobosis  pendulis ;  reccptaculo  villoso.  Class, 
Synge?iesia.  Order,  Polygamia  swperjlua.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  having  a  strong,  disa- 
greeable smell,  and  so  intensely  bitter  a  taste,  as 
to  be  proverbial.  It  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomacliic, 
and  is  given  by  many  as  an  anthelmintic.  Exter- 
nally it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  in  fomentations. 
A  tincture  of  the  flowers  is  given  in  the  Edin. 
Phann.  but  the  most  agreeable  way  of  admiiiister- 
ing  this  remedy  is  in  pills  made  of  the  extract. 

Tinctura  absinthii. — Take  of  the  flowering  tops 
of  wormwood,  dried,  four  ounces;  rcciined  spirits 
of .  wine  }t  i j.  ;  macerate  for  two  daj-s,  tiien  press 
out  the  sjjirit,  and  pour  it  upon  two  ounces  of 
wormwood;  macerate  for  four  dsys,  then  filter  it 
through  paper.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  this  a  light  aad 
agreeable  bitter.    The  dose  is  ^  ij.  ad.  %  j. 

Exiractum  absinthii. — Boil  the  dried  leaves  of 
wormwood  in  wafer,  supplying  fresh  water  as  re- 
quired, until  the  herb  has  given  out  all  its  virtues. 
Strain  the  liquor  through  flannel,  and  evaporate  it 
with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract. 
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This  possesses  all  the  bitter  qualitj  of  the  herb, 
without  its  ill  flavour.  In  evaporating,  all  the  oil, 
in  whitfh  the  olfensive  properties  reside,  is  dissi- 
pated. 

Both  the  foregoing  preparations  are  considered 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases ;  in  intermit- 
tent fevers,  hypochondriasis,  afiections  of  the  liver, 
gout,  calculi,  dropsy,  worms,  &c.  probably  from 
their  tonic  power.  There  is  a  question.  Whether 
it  is  imbued  with  any  narcotic  power  ?  Dr.  CuUen 
i*  ready  to  admit  the  general  assumption  of  such  a 
power,  from  several  considerations ;  particularly 
from  the  History  of  the  Portland  Powder,  which 
shews,  that  there  is,  in  every  bitter,  when  largely 
employed,  a  power  of  destroying  the  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

ABSORBENTS.  These  arc  vessels  which  take 
up  any  fluid  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  of 
any  cavity  in  it,  and  carry  it  into  the  blood.  They 
are  denominated,  according  to  the  liquids  which 
they  convey,  Lactsals  or  Li/mphafic.i ;  the  former 
conveying  chyle,  a  milky  liquid,  from  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  latter  lymph,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor, 
from  the  places  from  whence  they  take  their  origin. 
The  latter  also  take  up  any  fluids  that  are  extrava- 
sated,  and  also  substances  rubbed  on  the  skin,  as 
mercury,  and  convey  tliem  into  the  circulation. 
Some  have  considered  small  venal  ramifications  as 
part  of  tha  absorbent  sj'stem,  which,  however,  is 
confined  ta  the  lacteals,  lymphatics,  and  lymphatic 
glands.  See  Lacteals  and  Lymphatics.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  absorption  take  place  in  animal 
bodies:  first,  the  nutritious  matter  is  absorbed,  from 
the  intestines,  by  the  lacteals,  which  are  the  same 
absorbents  as  are  found  every-where  else,  though  a 
distinct  office  is  assigned  them  ;  secondly,  by  bibu- 
lous orifices  over  the  external  parts ;  thirdly,  by 
the  same  kind  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  all  cavi- 
ties.  There  are  absorbents  also  in  bones. 

As  to  absorption  through  the  human  skin,  let  it 
be  considered  that  the  use  of  baths  demonstrate 
how  great  a  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  received  into 
tlie  body  in  this  way.  After  rubbing  the  hand  well, 
it  has,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  imbibed  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  warm  water :  at  the  same  rate  then 
the  whole  body  would  have  received  six  or  seven 
pounds.  By  Dr.  Hunter,  this  matter  was  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  following  experi- 
ment, made  on  a  living  dog:  An  opening  was 
made  into  the  cavity  of  his  belly,  and  three  quarts 
of  warm  water  were  injected  and  secured.  In 
ajjout  six  hours  after  he  was  examined,  and  not 
above  four  ounces  of  the  water  were  found  remain- 
ing there.  This  power  of  absorption,  however, 
has  been  observed,  by  Dr.  Monro,  senior,  to  lessen 
with  our  strength. 

ABSORBENTS,  {Absorhentia,  from  absorbeo, 
to  suck  up).  Medicines  which  have  no  acrimony 
iu  themselves,  and  destroy  acidity  in  tlie  stomach 


and  bo'vrels ;  such  are  calcined  magnesia,  egg  or 
oyster-shells,  prepared  chalk,  &c. 

ABSORPTION,  (Jbsorptio,  from  ahsorbeo^ 
to  draw"  or  suck  up);  an  animal  function,  arranged 
by  physiologists  under  the  head  of  natural  actions. 
It  signifies  the  taking  up  of  substances  applied  to 
the  mouths  of  absorbing  vessels.  Thus  the  nutri- 
tious  part  of  the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
canal  by  the  lacteals;  mercury  is  taken  into  the 
system  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  &c.  The 
principle  by  which  this  function  takes  place  is  a 
power  inherent  in  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  a 
vis  insitci^  dependent  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
their  internal  membrane  by  which  they  propel 
their  contents  forwards  to  the  receptaculum  chyli 
and  thoracic  duct. 

ABSTERGENTS,  (Abstergentia^  {ram  abslergo, 
to  cleanse  away),  are  liquid  or  other  applications 
that  clear  away  foulness.  The  term  is  seldom  em- 
ployed by  modern,  though  frequently  used  by  tho 
ancient  writers. 

ABSUS,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  a  species  ofCassia^ 
described  in  R(i?/'s  Hist,  In  Linnaeus's  system  of 
vegetables,  it  is  the  Egyptian  four-leaved  cassia. 

ACACIA  GERMA^NiCA,  Succus  pruni  si/lves. 
iris;  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  sloe,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Prunus  spinosa  of  Linnjeus,  now  fallea 
into  disuse. 

ACACIA;  the  Mimosa  niloticalAnn.  Theinsipis- 
sated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  this  tree  is  brought 
to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped  up 
in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  black ;  inwardly  of  a  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown  ;  of  a  firm  consistence,  but  not 
very  dry.  It  soon  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  dis- 
covers a  rough,  not  disagreeable  taste,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sweetish  relish.  This  inspissated  juice 
entirely  dissolves  in  watery  liquors;  but  is  scarce 
sensibly  acted  on  by  rectified  spirit. 

Acacia  is  ^,  mild  astringent  medicine.  The  Egyp- 
tians give  it  in  spitting  of  blood.,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  drachm,  dissolved  in  any  convenient  liquor; 
and  repeat  this  dose  occasionally:  they  likewise 
employ  it  in  colhjriafor  strenglhening  theejjes^  and 
in  gargarisms  for  quin'-ijs.  What  is  ufually  sold 
for  the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
unripe  sloes :  this  is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  somewhat  sharper  taste,  than  the  true 
sort. 

ACANTHUS,  (d'Auv^og  from  awj^a.,  a  thorn); 
so  named  from  its  rough  and  prickly  surface). 
The  leaves  and  root  of  the  Acanthus  mollis.,  foliis 
sinuatis  inermibus  Linn,  abound  with  a  mucilage, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  or  infusion; 
but  the  roots  are  the  most  mucilaginous.  This  plant 
has  been  employed  tor  the  same  purposes  as  althijia 
and  other  vegetables  possessing  similar  qualities.  It 
is,  however,  fallen  into  disuee. 

ACCELERATORES  URlNiE,  accelerators  of 
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ihe  urine,  (from  accdero,  to  hasten )  ;  muscles, 
whose  office  is  to  hasten  the  ejection  oi'  the  urine. 

The  accderatores  ■urince  arise  fleshy  from  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  superior  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
tendinous  from  the  ischium.  They  are  inserted  into 
tlie  corpus  cavernosum,  from  near  their  beginning 
to  a  little  below  their  union. 

Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  the  acceleratores  uri- 
nee  arc  iixcd  to,  and  surround  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra,  meeting  in  a  middle  line  or  tendon  at 
its  external  posterior  part.  They  are  blended,  at 
the  end  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  with 
the  other  muscles  of  the  part.  'When  these  muscles 
are  put  into  action,  tliey  contract  upon  theurelhra, 
thereby  making  it  narrower  and  expelling  the  last 
drops  of  urine.  The  semen  also  mceis  with  a  fresh 
propulsion  from  these  muscles  contracting  upon  it, 
■when  it  is  in  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  which 
it  is,  and  no  farther,  in  the  first  conatus ;  and,  by 
being  in  this  large  cavity,  would  get  no  farther,  was 
it  not  for  their  action;  so  that  they  are  truly  ac- 
celerators  of  the  semen  as  •well  as  of  the  urine ;  and 
this  seems  the  chief  reason  of  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra,  or  its  being  larger  in  one  part  than 
another,  that  the  semen  and  urine  might  meet  with 
a  reservoir  in  their  passage,  which  had  a  fresh 
contracting  force  or  power,  to  forward  their  ex- 
pulsion. 

ACCESSION,  C Accessio,  from  accedo,  to  up. 
proadi)  ;  the  approach  or  commenciement  of  a  dis- 
ease. This  term  is  mostly  applied  to  fevers  which 
haye  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Thus  the  acces- 
sion of  f^iver,  means  the  commencement  or  ap- 
proach of  the  pyrexia!  period. 

ACCESSOR!!,  (from  acctdo,  to  proceed  from, 
or  approadi ).  So  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  nam- 
ed. Some  anatomists  have  given  the  same  appel- 
lation to  some  branches  from  the  eighth  pair. 
They  arise  by  several  filaments  from  both  sides  of 
the  medulla  spinalis  of  ihc  ncd:.  Having  advanced 
to  the  first  vertebra,  each  is  fixed  to  the  back  side 
of  the  ganglion  of  the  nervus  subocdpitalis,  or  tenth 
pair;  then  again  run  upwards  into  the  cranium  by 
the  great  occipital  hole,  communicate  with  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  return  out  of  the  cranium,  and  in  their  pas- 
sage join  the  eighth  pair;  afterwards  turning  back- 
ward,  and  perforating  the  musculiis  sterno-mastoi- 
deus,  terminated  in  the  trapezius,  having  first  sent 
some  branches  to  the  rhomboidcs. 

ACEPIIALUS,  («H£$«Ao?,  from  ec,  priv.  nvjCpuKvi, 
a  head);  a  term  applied  to  monsters  born  without 
heads.    See  ISIonster. 

ACER-I),  (from  acer,  sharp)  ;  a  species  of  taste 
■which  consists  in  a  degree  of  acidify  with  an  addi- 
tion of  roughness ;  properties  common  to  many  im- 
niafure  fruits,  such  as  the  crab,  the  sloe,  kc. 

ACEROSUS,  (of  aais,  from  u^vpcv,  diafi');  a 
term  used  to  signify  that  sort  of  brown  bread  which 
is  made  from  wheaten  flour  Avithout  first  separating 


the  bran.    In  Botany,  it  is  applied  to  a  leaf,  TThich 

is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  branny  scales. 

ACETATED,  a  term  adopted  by  the  London 
College  in  tlie  new  names  given  to  certain  chemi- 
cal combinations  of  substances  with  the  acetous 
acid.  Thus,  w  e  have  the  Acdufed  vegetable  alkali. 
(See  Kali  acetatum);  and  the  Acetated  vvlatile 
alkcdi.    (See  Aqua  ammoni.^;  acetat^e). 

ACETATES.  The  salts  so  called  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  arc  formed  by  the  union  of 
acetic  acid,  or  radical  vinegar,  with  dilTerent  bases. 
None  of  these  haveyetbeen  introduced  into  practice. 

A  CETIC  ACID,  (Acidum  Aceticum).  The  best 
mode  of  acquiring  the  acetic  acid  in  its  most  con- 
centrated state,  is  to  distil  the  acetate  of  copper. 
It  may  also  be  acquired  by  congelation,  by  expos- 
ing vinegar  to  frost,  amd  taking  care  to  throw  out 
the  ice  before  it  thaws.  By  the  first  method  it  will 
saturate  nearly  its  own  weight  of  a  fixed  alka- 
line salt.  This  acid  is  called  acidum  acetosum  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  properly,  radi- 
cal  vinegar.  When  the  acid  of  vinegar  is  combin- 
ed Avith  alkalies,  earths,  or  metals,  the  salts  so 
formed  must  be  dried,  and  then  the  acetous  acid 
may  be  separated  in  a  very  concentrated  state  by 
the  addition  of  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  suU 
phnric  acid,  and  distilling  them  in  a  sand  heat. 

The  acetic  acid  AUiers,  from  all  others,  in  general, 
in  its  particular  odour ;  from  the  native  vegetable 
acids  in  subtilty  and  volatility,  and  in  not  being 
obtainable  in  the  form  of  concrete  salt ;  from  the 
mineral,  in  its  habitude  to  diiferent  bodies^  and  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  it  forms  with  them.  Thus, 
from  whatever  the  acetic  acid  joins,  it  is  dislodged 
by  a  mineral  acid ;  and  compounds  formed  of  the 
acetous  acid,  and  fixed  alkalies,  dissolve  in  alcohol; 
whilst  those  with  mineral  acid,  and  the  same  alka- 
lies, will  not. 

The  concentrated  acid  of  vinegar  obtained  from 
crystals  of  verdegrise,  is  not  so  pure  as  that  acquired 
by  congelation,  or  drawn  from  a  neutral  salt,  be- 
ing apt  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  copper ;  which  ia 
easily  to  be  proved  by  its  turning  blue  when  satu- 
rated witli  aqua  asumonia.  Its  use  on  this  account 
has  been  objected  to  by  many,  and  it  has  therefore 
not  been  much  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
However,  as  its  medical  virtues  are  similar  to  vine- 
gar, it  has  been  joined  with  camphor,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  aromatic  substances,  by  Mr.  Henry  of 
Manchester,  in  which  form  it  emits  a  very  refresh- 
ing and  agreeable  odour,  well  calculated  to-  prevent 
the  ill  eifects  of  noxious  effluvia  in  crouded  assem- 
blies, prisons,  &c. 

ACETITES,  in  the  new  medical  nomenclature, 
are  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetous  acid 
with  different  bases.  Those  at  present  used  in 
practice  are  the  aqua  ammonice  acetutw ;  the  hijdrur- 
gyrus  ucetatus  ;  the  kali  acetatum  ;  and  cerussa 
(icetaia  and  aqua  lithargj/ri  ucetati. 
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ACETOSA5  (or  AcETosus,  eager  or  sour,  from 
acesco,  to  be  sour) ;  in  English  called  soriiel, 
from  the  Saxon  word,  which  signifies  sour.  Of  this 
plant,  botanists  reckon  up  about  eighteen  different 
species,  of  which  only  the  following  are  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine. 

1.  Acctosa  vulgaris,  called  also  acetosa  pratensis, 
acelosa  arveusis.  It  is  the  iiumex  acetosos  of 
Linn.  Rumex  pratensis,  foliis  oblongis  sagittatis, 
lloribus  dioecicis  Linn.  Class,  Ilexandria.  Ouu. 
Trigijnia.    Gen.  Plant.  451.    Common  sorrel. 

It  is  the  oxylapatlium^  called  sour  dock,  whose 
leaves  are  sour,  but  not  the  root,  which  is  bitter. 
It  groAVS  in  the  meadows  and  common  fields. 

"2,.  Acetosa  Roiiiana,  called  also  acetosa  rotundi. 
folia  hortensis.  It  is  the  rumex  scutatis,  or  Helve, 
ticus,  foliis  cordafo-hastatis,  ramis  divergcntibus, 
Jtoribus  hermaphroditis  Linn.     The   Roman  or 

GARDEN  SORREL. 

It  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  in  many  places 
is  known  by  the  culinary  name  of  green-sauce. 

3.  Acetosella,  (from  acetosa,  wood  sorrel)  ;  the 
oxalis  acetosella;  or  oxalis  foliis  ternutis,  scapo 
unijioro,  Jlore  albo,  capsulis  pentagonis  elusticis, 
radice  squuinoso  articuluta  Linn,  Class,  Decan- 
dria.  Ord.  Pentagyniu,    Gen.  Plant.  581.  Wqod 

SORREL. 

It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  flowers  in  April. 
The  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  heart,  standing  three 
together  on  one  staik. 

All  the  sorrels  are  injured  by  drying.  They 
are  all  mildly  acid,  without  any  particular  smell  or 
tiavour ;  the  common  is  the  least,  the  wood  sorrel 
the  most  agreeable.  If  the  leaves  are  bruised,  they 
afford  a  large  portion  of  a  green  juice,  with  very 
little  pressure.  If  this  juice  is  permitted  to  sub- 
side, a  clear  reddish  fluid  soon  appears,  w  hich,  if 
poured  from  the  faces,  is  a  most  agreeable  prepa- 
ration. It  may  be  mixed  with  whey,  and  is  then  a 
most  acceptable  and  useful  drink  in  fevers  of  all 
kinds.  A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  a  very 
agreeable  substitute  for  wine,  when  wine  is  coveted 
by  a  patient  to  whom  we  cannot  prudently  allow 
it.  The  leaves  are  as  powerful  suppurants,  when 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  as  the  roots  of 
white  lilies.  If  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  sorrels  are 
boiled  in  milk,  an  agreeable  whey  is  soon  sepa- 
rated, which  is  very  palatable.  Though  chiefly 
\ised  to  quench  thirst,  and  to  allay  heat,  it  is  also 
esteemed  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic. 

A  great  part  of  the  acid  of  sorrel  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  concrete  salt,  which  is  more 
acid  than  that  of  tartar,  more  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  less,  if  at  all,  purgative.  Wood  sorrel 
yields  of  salt  near  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  it  may  be  substituted,  when 
necessary,  for  the  salt  or  juice  of  lemons.  A  salt 
)u'eparecl  from  this  plant,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Essential  Salt  of  Lemons,  and  commonly  used  for 


taking  ink-stalns  out  of  linen.  Heretofore,  a  con. 
serve  of  Avood  sorrel,  the  Conservus  Lujulce,  was 
kept  in  the  shops.  The  fresh  leaves  Avere  beaten 
into  a  conserve,  Avith  thrice  their  weight  of  sugar. 
Of  all  the  conserves  this  is  perhaps  the  most  pa- 
latable, being  agreeably  acid,  and  possessed  of  a 
flavour  somcAvhat  resembling  fine  tea. 

ACETOSELLA.    See  Acetosa. 

ACETOUS  ACID,  a  preparation  of  vinegar, 
called  acetiim  distiUafum  by  the  liOndon  college, 
and  aciduni  accfosiim  in  the  ncAv  chemical  nomen- 
clature. It  is  ciiiefly  employed  in  pharmacy  in  the 
class  of  salts  termed  acetitcs.  See  Acetites.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  the  practice  of  surgery  as  a  discu- 
tient.    See  Acetum. 

ACETOUS  FERMENTATION.  Sec  Feu- 
mentation. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  is  an  acid  liquor  produced 
by  suffering  substances  that  have  undergone  the 
change  induced  by  the  vinous,  or  first  stage  offer- 
mentation,  to  be  further  altered  by  the  next  stage, 
called  the  acetous  fermention,  Avherein  the  alco- 
hol and  tartar  are  reunited,  and,  if  the  vinegar  be 
perfectly  formed,  their  properties  are  entirely  lost. 
During  this  fermentation,  much  pure  air  is  ab- 
sorbed, an  innoxious  acid  smell  is  emitted,  and  a 
reddish  mucilaginous  sediment  is  deposited.  This 
fermentation  succeeds  best  in  an  heat  betAvecu  75 
and  90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
contact  of  air  is  necessary,  on  Avhich  account  the 
vessels  employed  should  be  loosely  closed.  It  Avill 
also  succeed,  though  more  slowly,  in  the  common 
heat  of  a  cellar,  with  little  attention.  The  Aveakest 
and  worst  wines,  cyder,  and  in  England,  solutions 
of  farinaceous  matter,  as  Avort  or  infusion  of  malt, 
are  commonly  employed.  Milk  also  readily  forms 
vinegar.  Sugar  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
little  more  than  one  pound  to  a  gallon,  make  tole- 
rable vinegar ;  but  the  more  perfect  the  wine,  the 
better  will  be  the  vinegar.  Vinegar,  so  procured, 
is  separated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  substances 
mixed  with  it  by  distillation  in  earthen  or  glass  ves- 
sels :  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  medicine  under  the 
title  of  acetum  distillatum,  or  distilled  vinegar^ 
Common,  or  undistilled  vinegar,  is  employed  in  se- 
veral compositions  in  the  new  college  Pharmaco- 
poeia; viz.  in  the  acetum  scillte,  formerly  called 
acetum  scilliticum,  or  vinegar  of  squills  ;  in  the  oxtjmel 
ceruginis,  instead  of  themel  cegijpfiacuni,  in  the  oxij. 
mel  scillce ;  and  in  the  oxijmel  simplex.  Distilled 
vinegar,  or  acetum  distillatum,  is  employed  in  the 
kali  aceiulum,  formerly  called  sal  diureticns,  in  the 
aqua  ammonicB  acetatce,  or  spiritus  Mindereri ;  in 
the  cerussa  acetata,  formerly  called  sacchar.  saturn. 
in  the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  commonly  called 
extract,  saturni,  and  in  the  oxijmel  colchici,  or  oxi/~ 
mel  of  Colchicum,  or  the  autumnal  saffron.  Acidum 
acetosum,  called  by  M.  Fourcroj,  acidum  accticum, 
is  ordered  by  the  College  to  be  distilled  from  vcrde^ 
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grise ;  the  acidiim  acefosum  is  directed  in  the  hydrar- 
gijrua  acctalm.  The  latter  (acidmn  acetosum)  is 
found  by  experiment  to  dilier  essentially  from  the 
arxlum  distillatutn,  on  account  of  the  oxygen,  or 
base  of  vital  air  in  the  oxyd  or  calx  of  copper  with 
which  it  is  combined. 

Vinegar  is  an  article  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  being  classed  amongst  our  chirurgical  reme- 
dies. Independent  of  its  convenience  and  effi- 
cacy when  joined  with  farinaceous  substances  and 
applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  sprained  joints,  as  will 
be  isoticed  in  its  proper  place,  it  forms  an  eli- 
gible lotion  for  inllamniations  of  the  skin,  when 
mixed  with  alcohol  and  water,  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

It  has  also  been  found  of  service  in  quickening 
the  exfoliation  of  carious  bone  ;  an  effect  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  is  owing  to  its  known  property  of 
dissolving  the  earthy  part  of  bone. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  its  excellent 
effects  when  immediately  applied  to  burns  and 
scalds.  A  persevering  application  of  it  in  these 
cases,  assuages  the  violent  smarting,  and  is  of 
service  notwithstanding  any  excoriation  or  loss  of 
substance.  At  a  proper  period,  it  is  good  practice 
to  apply  powdered  chalk  in  a  sutRcient  quan- 
tity to  absorb  the  discharge,  covering  the  part 
with  a  common  poultice.  Mr.  Cleghorn's  ideas 
were  communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
by  him  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Mr.  Cleghorn  (says  he)  recommends  the  imme- 
diate application  of  \incgar,  which  is  to  be  conti- 
nued for  some  hours,  by  any  the  most  convenient 
means,  until  the  pain  abates.  Should  it  return, 
the  vinegar  is  to  be  repeated.  If  the  burn  is  so 
severe  as  to  have  destoyed  any  part,  when  the  pain 
lias  ceased,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  poultice,  which 
remains  sis,  or  at  most  eight  hours :  when  re- 
moved, the  part  is  to  be  entirely  covered  with  very 
finely  powdered  chalk,  until  every  moist  appear- 
ance upon  the  surface  of  the  sore  has  disappeared, 
when  it  is  again  to  be  covered  with  the  pouKice. 
The  same  mode  is  (hen  to  be  pursued  every  night 
and  morning  until  the  cure  is  complete." 

jMixed  wiih  an  infusion  of  sage,  or  with  water, 
it  forms  an  excellent  gargle  for  an  intlamed  throat, 
also  for  an  injection  to  moderate  the  tlnor  albus. 
An  imprudent  use  of  vinegar  internal!  v  is  not  with- 
out considerable  inconveniences.  Large  and  fre- 
quent doses  injure  the  stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle, 
and  produce  not  only  a  leanness,  but  an  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess,  by  females,  to  reduce  a 
corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  a  con- 
bumpfion  have  been  the  consequence. 

ACKTUM  AROMATICUM,  a  preparation  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  thought  to  be  an 
improvement  of  what  has  been  named  thieves' 
vinegar.    Sec  acktic  Acid.    Itg  virtues  are  anti- 


septic, and  it  is  useful  to  smell  to  in  crowded  courts 
of  justice,  hospitals,  &c.  when  the  air  is  oftensive. 

ACETUM  DISriLLATUM.  See  Acetum,  and 
ACETOUS  Acid. 

ACET-UM  SCILLJ?,  vinegar  of  squills.  See 
AcETUM  and  scilla.  This  preparation  of  squills  is 
employed  as  an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diu- 
retic. 

ACHILLEA,  a  genus  of  .vegetables  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  There  are  twenty-one  species.  Oi 
this  genus  the  species  Millefolium  and  Ptarmica 
were  once  used  in  medicine.  The  former  is  the 
common  yarrow^  or  t7tilfoil;  the  latter  is  the  sneeze- 
wort,  or  buf^^tard  pellitorij.  Achillea  is  the  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Ageraium  of  the  Pharmacopeias. 
See  Ageratum. 

ACHILLEA  FOLIIS  PINNATIS.  See  the 
article  Genipi  veuum. 

ACHILLIS,  TENDO  ;  the  strong  tendon  con- 
necting the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles  with 
the  heel,  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  so  called  because,  as  fable  reports,  The- 
tis, the  mother  of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part 
when  she  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make 
him  invulnerable.  Some  writers,  however,  sup- 
pose it  was  thiis  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Achillean.,  that  had  any 
extraordinary  strength  or  virtue  in  it  ;  whilst 
others  again  say  it  is  thus  named  frofn  its  action  in 
conducing  to  swiftness  of  pace,  the  term  importing 
so  much.    See  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

ACHMELL A ,  Spilanthus achmella  Linn.  Spilan- 
thus  foliis  ovatis,  serratis,  caule  erecto,  Jioribus 
radiatis.  An  infusion  of  the  herb  and  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  employed  in  cases  of  calculus  of  the  kid- 
neys  and  urinary  bladder. 

ACIDS,  an  importantclass  of  chemical  substances. 
It  appears  now  to  be  well  ascertained,  that  these 
bodies  are  combinations  of  oxygen  or  vital  air 
with  certain  elementary  substances.  The  analysis 
of  almost  all  the  acids,  whose  component  parts  are 
known,  establishes  this  truth  in  a  positive  manner; 
and  it  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  the  deno- 
mination of  oxygenous  gas  has  been  given  to  vital 
air.  Every  substance  which  possesses  the  following 
properties  is  called  an  acid. 

1.  A  sour  corrosive  taste.  The  term  sour.^  usually 
denoting  the  impression,  a  lively  and  sharp  sensation 
produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain  bodies,  may  he 
regarded  as  synonymous  to  the  word  acid.  The 
only  dilference  which  may  be  established  between 
them  iSj  that  the  one  denotes  a  weak  sensation, 
whereas  the  other  comprehends  all  the  degrees  of 
force  from  the  least  perceptible  taste  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  causticity.  The  causticity  of  acids  seems 
to  arise  from  their  strong  tendency  to  combina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  this  property  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  defined  them  to,  be  bodies  which  at- 
tract and  are  attracted,    it  is  likewise  from  this 
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propffrfy  that  some  chemists  have  supposed  acids 
to  be  pointed  boiires  ;  and,  on  accoiinl  of  the  de- 
cided tendency  to  combination  which  they  possess, 
it  se'dfini  happens  that  they  are  met  with  in  a  dis- 
engaged ta'e. 

2.  Th  ,'  next  property  of  acids  is  that  of  changing 
certain  blue  vegetable  colours  into  red,  such  as  the 
colour  of  turnsole,  syrup  of  violets,  &c.  These 
two  reagents  are  commonly  used  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  acids. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  tincture  of  turn- 
sole is  prepared  by  liglitly  infusing  in  water  that 
substance  which  is  known  in  common  under  the 
name  of  Tiirmole  or  Litmm.  If,  hoM'ever,  the 
water  be  too  highly  charged  with  the  colouring 
matter,  the  infusion  has  a  violet  tinge,  and  must  in 
that  case  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  until  it  be- 
comes blue.  This  tinctore,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  becomes  red,  even  in  closed  vessels  ;  and  some 
time  aiterwards  the  colouring  part  is  di'sengag-id, 
and  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  mucilaginous  dis- 
coloured substance.  Alcohol  may  be  employed 
instead  of  water  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture 
of  turnsole. 

In  trying  any  concentrated  acid  with  syrup  of 
tiolets,  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to.  The  syrup  of  violets  is  often  green,  because 
the  petal  of  the  violet  contains  a  yellow  part  at  its 
base,  which,  w'hen  combined  v/ith  the  blue,  forms 
this  green  colour;  it  is  therefore  essential  to  em- 
ploy only  the  blue  of  the  petal  in  order  to  have  a 
beautiful  blue  infusion.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  dilute  the  syrup  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water; 
otherwise  concentrated  acids,  such  as  the  sulphu- 
ric, would  burn  it,  and  form  a  coal.  The  simple 
inmsion  of  violets  may  be  used  instead  of  the  syrup. 
The  colouring  matter  of  indigo  is  not,  however, 
sensible  to  the  impression  of  acids.  The  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  without  altering  its  colour. 

3.  A  third  character  of  acids  is,  that  of  their  effer- 
Tescing  with  alkalis;  but  this  property  is  not  ge- 
neral, as  neither  the  carbonic  acid,  nor  almost  any 
weak  acid,  can  be  distinguished  by  this  property. 
The  purest  alkalis  also  combine  with  acids,  with- 
out motion  or  effervescence. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  agitated  among  che-  - 
mists,  whether  there  be  not,  in  nature,  one  parti- 
xular  acid,  of  which  the  others  are  only  modifica- 
tions. Paracelcus  admitted  an  universal  principle 
of  acidity,  which  communicated  taste  and  solubi- 
lity to  all  its  compounds ;  and  Becher  supposed, 
that  this  principle  was  composed  of  v/ater  and  vi- 
triliable  earth.  After  him  Stahl  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  sulphuric  acid  was  the  universal 
acid ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  most  che- 
mists for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  But  long 
af  ter  the  time  ol  this  excellent  chymist,  iMeyer  con- 
tended, that  the  acid  element  was  contained  in 
Jire ;  and  his  system,  which  is  founded  on  certain 


known  facts,  has  had  its  supporters.  The  cheva. 
Her  Landriani  also  imagined  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  r  ducing  all  the  acids  to  the  carbonic  acid;  be- 
cau-e,  by  treating  tnem  all  with  ditferent  sub- 
stances, he  obta  ned  this  last  as  the  constant  result 
of  his  analysis.  He  was  led  into  an  error  for  want 
of  having  sufficiently  attended  to  the  decoTnposition 
of  the  acids  he  made  use  of,  and  the  combination  of 
their  oxigene  with  the  carbone  of  the  bodies  which 
entered  into  his  experiments,  and  produced  the 
carbonic  acid. 

The  strict  analysis  and  synthesis  of  most  of  tlie 
known  acids  have,  however,  proved  to  Mr.  La- 
voisier, that  oxigene  is  the  base  of  all  of  them  ; 
and  that  their  dilferences  and  varieties  arise  only 
from  the  substance  with  which  this  common  prin- 
ciple  is  combined.  Oxigene  united  M'ith  metals 
forms  oxides ;  and  among  these  last  there  are  some 
which  possess  acid  characters,  and  are  classed  among 
acid  substances.  The  same  substance,  when  com- 
bined with  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  sulphur, 
carbone,  and  oils,  forms  other  acids. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  adhesion  of  oxigena 
to  the  base  is  more  or  less  strong  in  the  several 
acids,  and  consequently  that  their  decomposition 
is  more  or  less  easy  ;  as,  for  example,  in  metallic 
solutions,  which  do  not  take  place  excepting  when 
th."  metal  is  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  The  acid 
which  will  yield  its  oxigene  with  the  greatest 
facility  to  oxide  the  metal,  will  have  the  most 
powerful  action  upon  it.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
the  nitric  and  the  nitro-muriatic  acids  are  those 
which  dissolve  metals  the  most  readily  ;  and  hence 
likewise  it  happens  that  the  muriatic  acid  dissolves 
the  oxides  more  easily  than  the  metals,  while  the 
nitric  acid  acts  in  a  manner  directly- contrary : 
hence  also  it  arises  that  this  last  acts  so  powerfully 
upon  oils,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  only  from  having' 
a  proper  idea  of  the  constituent  principles  of  acids, 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  and  explain  the 
various  phenomena  which  they  present  ia  their 
different  operations. 

With  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of  acids  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  word  add  being  used 
as  a  generic  term,  each  acid  has  lately  been  distin- 
guished in  language,  as  in  nature,  by  the  name  of 
its  base  or  radical.  Thus  the  generic  name  of  acids 
is  given  to  the  products  of  the  combustion  or  cxi- 
genation  of  sulphur  and  carbone  ;  and  these  pro- 
ducts are  respectively  n-iraed  the  sidpJmric  and  the 
carbonic  acid.  There  is,  however,  a  •  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  oxigenation  of  combustible 
bodies,  and  of  a  part  of  such  bodies  as  are  con- 
vertible into  acids ;  that  they  are  susceptible  of. 
diiFerent  degrees  of  saturation  with  oxigene,  and 
that  the  i-esulting  acids,  though  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  same  elements,  are  posse.ssed  of  dif- 
ferent properties,  depending  upon  that  di'fference 
of  proportion.    Of  this  the  sulphuric  furnishes  us 
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with  txamples.  When  sulphur  is  combined  with  a 
small  proportion  of  oxigcne,  it  forms,  in  this  first 
or  lower  degree  of  oxigenation,  a  volatile  acid, 
having  a  penetratixig  odour,  and  possessed  of  very 
peculiar  qtialities.  By  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxigene,  it  is  changed  into  a  fixed,  heavy  acid, 
without  any  odour,  and  which,  by  combination 
with  otiier  bodies,  gives  products  quite  diiierent 
from  those  furnished  by  the  former.  These  varie- 
ties in  the  oxigenalion  of  the  acids  are  expressed 
by  simply  varying  the  termination  of  their  specific 
names.  The  volaiiie  acid  produced  from  sulphur 
was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  sulphu7'ous 
acid,  and  tliis  term  is  still  employed  to  denote  the 
Game  acid  when  eiuler-saiurated  with  oxigene ;  the 
other,  the  completely  saturated  or  oxigenated  acid, 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  nevtf  chemical  language,  we  therefore  say, 
that  sulphur,  in  combining  with  oxigene,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  degrees  of  saturation  ;  that  the  first, 
or  lesser  degree,  constitutes  sulphurous  acid,  which 
is  volatile  and  penetrating;  while  the  second,  or 
higher  degree  of  saturaiion,  produces  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  fixed  and  inodorous.  This  diflerence 
of  termination  is  also  employed  for  ail  the  acids 
which  assume  several  degrees  of  saturation.  lience 
we  have  a  nitrons  and  a  nitric  acid,  an  acetous  and 
an  acetic  arid;  and  so  on  for  others  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Accounts  of  the  different  acids,  in  detail,  will  be 
found  under  their  several  names.  See  Carbonic 
Acid,  Sulphukic  Acid,  &c.  ;  but  here  it  is  proper 
to  speak  of  the  properties  of  acids  as  they  are  ap- 
plied in  medicine. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  their  internal  and 
external  eifects  are  thus  particularised.  Applied 
to  the  lips,  he  says,  they  show  an  astringent 
quality,  as  appears  by  vinegar  expelling  from  them 
the  red  blood.  This  astringency  is  only  proper 
to  be  taken  notice  of  when  they  are  considera- 
bly diluted.  Hence  the  vegetable  acid  is  com- 
monly used,  only  where  this  part  of  their  operation 
is  required ;  and  hence  they  are  used  to  bathe 
over-stretched  ligaments.  In  a  more  concentrated 
atate,  to  this  astringent  they  join  a  stimulant  and 
rubefacient  power,  and  therefore  we  have  thoi'ght 
of  applying  them,  in  paralytic  cases ;  for  which 
purpose  we  blend  them  with  oily  matters,  as  hogs 
lard,  in  the  UngKentum  paralyticum,  to  obviate  an 
excess  of  their  inflammaiory  property.  A  more 
fluid  oil  than  the  former  may  be  employed,  with 
the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  more  accurate  mixture. 
This  ointment  is  certainly  serviceable,  though  not 
possessing  great  advantages.  If  the  acid  be  blended 
with  too  o  rcat  a  proportion  of  oil,  the  stimulus  is  not 
considerable  ;  if  rot,  it  is  inflammatory,  and  will 
even  extend  over  the  system.  It  ought  only  to  be 
employed  where  benefit  is  expected  from  a  few 
applications  of  it;  for  on  repeated  use.  instead  of 


increasing,  you  will  easily  see  it  must  impair  and 
destroy  the  sensation  of  the  nerves.  Applied  alone 
in  a  concentrated  state,  acids  prove  corrosive,  and 
destroy  the  texture  of  animal  substances.  This 
corrosiveness  is  not  only  taken  off  by  an  union  with 
metals,  but  is  increased  by  it.  Thus,  in  the  lunar 
caustic,  somewhat  of  its  effects  may  be  attributed 
to  tiie  acid.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  butter 
of  antimony,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  acids,  as 
caustics,  may  be  objected  the  inconveniences  of 
their  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  use  of  acids ;  on  the 
mouth  they  exert  asfringe?it  effects.  To  obtain  this 
property,  they  have  been  exhibited  in  various  forms. 
It  Avas  Sydenham's  practice  in  the  angina  to  give 
the  vitriolic  acid  with  mcl  rosce.  Where  laxity  pre- 
vails this  may  be  useful,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish such  cases ;  and  in  more  violent  iiitiammation 
they  are  certainly  hurtful  and  dangerous,  by  their 
stimulant,  and  perhaps  also,  their  astringent  power. 
Acids  also  exert  their  stimulus  in  the  mouth,  and 
increase  the  excretion  of  saliva  and  mucus,  and 
hence  allay  thirst,  in  which  intention  they  are 
sometimes  given  in  dropsies,  where  we  want  that 
effect  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  fluids. 
It  has  been  said,  that  they  dissolve  the  mucus,  but 
this  is  not  properly  proved.  On  experiment,  they 
do  not  coagulate  it  like  blood,  but  rather  have  a 
tendency  that  way :  they  rather  concreted  into 
crusts,  as  in  the  case  of  aphtha:.  In  any  sort  of 
cough,  where  much  mucus  is  accumulated  in  the 
mouth,  they  may  be  used.  Alum  and  acids  have 
been  employed  to  cure  aphthce.,  but  the  practice  is 
doubtful.  These  will,  indeed,  take  away  the  aphthiB^ 
but  then  they  are  very  ajit  to  return  worse  than 
before,  except  in  some  particular  cases,  which  are 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Borax  answers  much  bet- 
ter, especially  in  children. 

To  the  stomach,  acids  prove  a  grateful  stimulus, 
and  they  promote  appetite,  which  shows  they 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  the  system.  The  acid  reli- 
qui(K  in  the  stomach  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
appetite,  but  this  is  more  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  system  in  general.  Acids,  by  checking  pu- 
trefaction, serve  to  preserve  at  least,  if  not  to  ex- 
cite, appetite;  but  not  only  do  they  obviate  the 
putrelactive,  but  also  check  the  vinous  and  acetous 
ferm.cntations ;  whence  they  arc  used  to  prevent 
flatulencies,  &c.  the  consequences  of  these.  Dr. 
Cullen  at  first  thought  this  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  he  afterwards  observes,  that  it  is  not 
acid  but  accscency  which  is  the  disease  ;  that 
vinegar  which  has  already  undergone  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  is  not  nearly  so  hurtful  as 
vegetable  acescents,  and  mineral  acids  still  less  so. 
Thus  lemon,  having  its  astringency  improved  by 
roasting,  he  says,  cured  spasms  arising  from  aces- 
ccncy  ;  and  thus  the  chlorotic  girl  eats  the  sour 
green  fruits  with  safety,  while  the  ripe  increase  her 
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fllsorder.  In  the  stomach,  too,  acids  quench  tliirst, 
hy  promoting  a  flow  of  liquors  to  it,  by  prevent- 
ing putrefaction,  and  perhaps,  too,  as  being  refri- 
gerant. This  property  which  acids  possess,  of 
being  cooling  and  sedative  to  the  whole  system, 
seems  contradictory  to  the  stimulus  we  ascribed  to 
them  ;  but  as  acids  in  certain  doses  and  dilution 
are  astringent,  and  as  astringents  are  sedative,  the 
effect  is  more  easily  understood. 

In  the  intestines,  when  acids  arrive  there  un- 
altered, they  may  be  detergent  by  promoting  the 
■coagalation  of  mucus.  As  checking  putrefaction,  as 
sedatives,  checking  the  peristaltic  motion,  and  also 
as  astringents,  acids  are  useful  in  dysentery  ;  but 
chiefly  as  altering  the  bile,  to  a  change  of  which, 
dysentery  seems  owing.  It  is  the  acescents  in  this 
disease  which  we  prefer  to  the  acids,  perhaps  from 
a  sedative  power  analogous  to  neutrals.  The  fossile 
acids  have  not  the  same  effect  with  the  others,  not 
proving  much  purgative.  Their  action  in  the 
intestines  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  as  they  preci- 
pitate the  bile. 

Whether  in  their  progress  through  the  lacteals 
they  can  act  as  acid,  or  in  the  mass  of  blood,  is 
extremely  doubtful,  from  the  dilution  they  must 
necessarily  undergo  before  they  reach  these 
systems.  They  might  be  supposed  to  cure,  at  least 
to  check,  the  scurvy,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  observed,  so  that  their  effects  on  the  mass 
of  blood  are  very  doubtful.  They  have  been  re- 
commended in  hajmorrhagy.  Here  it  is  supposed 
they  act  on  the  open  vessels,  and  by  coagulating 
the  fluids  ;  but  Ave  cannot  imagine  them  to  be  car- 
ried thither,  and  we  must  rather  suppose  they  have 
their  effect  in  the  primce  via',  and  not  materially, 
but  by  consent  on  the  vessels. 

Though  their  effect  on  the  blood  be  denied,  yet 
it  has  been  constantly  allowed  they  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  excretories.  Like  other  saline  mat- 
ters they  may  go  along  with  the  serosity,  pass  by 
the  kidneys,  and  prove  diuretic.  On  this  founda- 
tion also  they  might  be  diaphoretic  and  sudorific, 
but  from  their  manner  of  action  these  properties 
seem  to  be  in  consequence  of  their  effects  in  the 
j)rim(B  vice. 

Acids  are  said  to  irritate  the  brotichice,  and 
promote  a  cough,  which  suggests  a  caution  as  to 
their  use  in  hamoptoe,  and  such  like  cases  where 
they  are  employed. 

The  fossile  acids  are  the  strongest  when  employed 
as  medicines.  Muriatic  acid  has  at  all  times  been 
famous  as  promoting  appetite,  and  assisting  diges- 
tion. Joined  with  alkali,  Hoffman  tells  us  it  forms 
the  Tindura  aperitiva  Mwbii,  which  is  only  red- 
dened by  the  addition  of  some  roses.  This  acid 
given  internally,  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  inflaming  an  issue. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  employed  with  the  same  Tiew, 
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and  for  most  of  the  purpose!!  of  acids  obTiatrng 
fermentation,  &c.  This  is  supposed  superior  to 
the  muriatic  in  ha;morrhagic  cases,  but  why,  it  is. 
not  easy  to  perceive. 

Thanitrous  acid,  till  lately,  was  excluded  entirely, 
out  of  mere  prejudice,  for  if  equally  dilute,  it  is  as 
safe  as  any  of  them.  Boerhaave  employed  it  in 
his  nitrum  nitratum,  which  is  a  nitrous  ammoniac, 
only  with  a  superabundant  quantity  of  acid.  The 
trials  of  it  in  cases  of  syphilis,  have,  however^ 
brought  it  mueli  under  notice.    See  Syphilis. 

Acid  of  amber  has  been  frequently  used  in  medi- 
cine, though  it  is  not  so  long  since  we  discovered 
it  to  be  an  acid.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "it  failed  him  in 
every  trial.  If  any  advantage  be  found  from  it, 
it  is  owing  to  the  oil  joined  to  the  sal  succini,  for 
no  body  has  yet  used  it  pure,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
difficult  to  procure  it  in  that  state. 

ACID,  AER  IAL,  another  name  for  the  carbonic 
acid  or  fixed  air.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

ACIDITY  (aciditas  from  acesco,  to  sharpen^y' 
the  property  of  sourness.  The  seat  of  acidity  in 
the  human  body,  is  principally  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  admixture  of  animal  fluids  cannot 
hinder  the  acetous  process,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  certain  proportions  they  promote  it ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen  asserts,  that  none  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  that  has  been  usually  ascribed,  are  sulTi- 
cicnt  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  tendency  of  the 
vegetable  aliment  to  acidify.  "  I  am  certain,'^ 
says  he,  from  experiments,  that  the  vegetable 
aliment  first  turns  acid  in  the  stomach  ;  for  every 
stomach,  human  or  brute,  is  always,  on  examina- 
tion, found  to  have  an  acid  present  in  it.  Hence 
we  see  acescency  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  step  towards 
assimdlution ;  and  if  physicians  observe  diseases 
proceeding  from  this  cause,  they  ought  <o  be  attri- 
buted to  the  state  and  degree  of  it.  As  to  the  state 
or  condition  of  it,  it  is  this  : — Whenever  the  ali- 
ment enters  into  a  high  vinous  fermentation,  with 
copious  generationr  of  fixed  air  ( carbonic  acid  gas), 
of  the  same  nature  Avith  that  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary vinous  process,  it  becomes  a:  disease,  and  has 
the  power  of  destroying  the  mobilifif  and  contrac- 
tility of  the  moving  fibres,  and  even  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  itself,  producing  there  flatulency  and 
spasm  from  irregular  motions  of  the  nervous  power, 
and,  at  last,  stupor,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  and  death. 
This  happens  chiefly  from  a  fault  of  the  animal  or. 
gans ;  for  though  it  appears,  by  Pringle's  expcri. 
ments,  that  animal  fluids  do  not  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, yet  they  have  the  power,  in  their  sound  state, 
of  moderating  the  generation  of  air. 

"  When  acidity  is  a  disease,  it  always  depends 
on  the  above,  and  on  the  degree  or  quantity  of  it ; 
for  although  that  acidity  is  necessary,  yet  it  should 
only  be  of  such  a  degree  as  afterwards  to  be  over- 
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«ome  by  ilie  admixture  of  the  animal  fluids.  But 
though  the  oi'guns  are  concerned  in  the  cause  of 
acidity,  it  also  depends  on  the  quantify  of  acid 
naturally  in  the  vegetable,  and  its  tendency  to 
undergo  the  -vinous  Ccrmentation.  For  the  disease 
consists  not  so  much  in  acidity  as  in  the  vinous 
fermentation.  For  if  we  take  in  vegetable  mat- 
ters, after  they  bave  undergone  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, their  effects  are  not  so  much  to  produce 
flatulency,  but  rather  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
acid  taken  in.  Hence  farinaceous  substances,  na- 
turally acescent,  when  leavened,  impede^  though 
fhey  do  not  prevent^  the  generation  of  flatulencies ; 
and  hence  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar  does  not 
produce  equally  bad  effects,  as  of  vegetable  un- 
iermented  juices. 

"  Acidity,  as  a  disease,  depends  on  the  ali- 
ment:— 1.  As  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter.  2.  When  to  that  is  joined  a 
fresh  acidity,  which  renders  it  more  liable  to  fer- 
ment. Instances  of  this  occur  in  the  fnicfus  acido- 
dulces.  3.  When,  by  accident,  it  is  put  into  a 
state  of  active  vinous  fermentation,  and  in  its  fer- 
menting state  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  new 
Avines,  ales,  &c.  These  are  the  qualities  that  arc 
apt  to  be  most  hurtful  in  their  consequences.  On 
the  contrary,  those  substances  which  have  under- 
gone fermentation,  are  less  liable  to  produce  bad 
(Effects,  and  only  do  so  from  their  quantity. 

"  When  the  aliment  is  pushed  into  the  intestines^ 
its  acescency  is  more  certainly  overcome  by  the 
addition  of  the  bile,  and  a  supply  of  pancreatic 
and  intestinal  fluids,  analogous  to  the  saliva  and 
gastric  liquor;  and  as  the  aliment  never  rests  in 
the  intestines,  it  is  always  exposed  to  a  mixture  of 
new  juices.  The  effects  of  bile  on  the  aliment  are 
as  yet  little  known.  Vegetable  acids  change  the 
bile  in  colour,  consistence,  and  taste,  which  last 
is  sweet,  and  this  mixture  probably  affords  a  new 
stimulus  when  the  acidify  p.revails ;  and  in  this 
Avay  our  vegetable  aliment  stimulates  the  in- 
testines, and  produces  purging."  Thus  we  see,  that 
an  acid  acrimony  may  derive  its  origin  either  from 
too  great  laxity  and  debility  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, or  from  an  excess  of  acescent  food.  If 
any  part  of  our  aliment  remain  undigested,  it  will 
run  into  fermentation,  and  if  vegetable,  it  will  be- 
come sour.  The  food  of  children  is  for  the  most  part 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  readily  turns  sour  in  the 
stomach,  if  the  system  be  any  M  ay  disturbed  ; 
hence  most  of  (heir  disorders  are  accompanied  with 
evident  signs  of  acidity,  as  green  stools,  giipes,  &c. 
Many  assert  a  prevailing  acid  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  in  children  ;  but  acidity  in  the  stomach  is 
oftcner  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  their  complaints. 
It  is  not,  in  fact,  acidity,  but  its  excess,  that  is  in- 
jurious." 

A  redundant  acid  in  the  primee  viae  is  known  by 
the  iourncss  of  the  eructadons,  frequent  cardialgia, 


zcifh  curdling  of  the  chyle,  Sec.  in  the  stomach,7?a^/r- 
lence,  and  spasms  in  the  intestines.  When  this 
cause  is  excessive  in  its  degree,  the  bile  is  inert, 
the  belly  costive,  and  the  nourishment  is  unduely 
supplied,  a  paleness  becomes  general  in  the  skin, 
an  itching  comes  on,  pustules  appear  on  the  skin, 
and  a  train  of  mischievous  symptoms  soon  succeed. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  children, 
there  are  the  symptoms  of  an  excess  of  irritation, 
the  pulse  sometimes  beais  one  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  the 
stomach  is  sick,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  con- 
ti-acted,  and  convulsive  symptoms  appear. 

Infants  are  fivquently  swept  otl  by  this  disorder. 
Among  adults,  the  weakly  and  sedentary  are  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  except  among  the  poor,  whose 
scanty  supplies  reduce  them  to  this  unhappy  state, 

The  cure,  when  adults  are  the  subjects,  consists 
in  a  diet  fitted  to  oppose  this  tendency.  Aninia/1 
food,  and  veget.ibles  of  the  farinaceous  kind,  as 
potatoes,  &c.  occasional  medicines  of  the  tonic, 
aromatic,  and  alkaline  kind ;  accompanied  with 
moderate  exercise  at  proper  intervals.  Absorbent 
earths  may  palliate  the  uneasy  symptoms  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  but  the  iimaturaa  ferri,  or 
some  other  tonic,  will  most  conduce  to  an  etfcctuat 
and  lasting  cure.  Children  should  be  exercised 
more,  and  fed  less  than  is  usual ;  irregularity  in 
these  begets  flatus,  acidity,  gripes,  <&c.  Antimouial 
emetics,  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
until  the  more  disagreeable  symptams  abate,  are 
higlily  useful.  Small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  mag. 
nesia,  so  as  to  keep  the  belly  soluble,  are  better 
than  purging.  To  free  from  flatulency,  we  may 
add  ol.  anihi  vel  ol.  ess.  sem.  fienic.  duic-  a  mix- 
ture  of  chalk,  of  magnesia,  or  other  calcareous 
earths.  The  doses  should  be  very  frequently  re- 
peated until  some  relief  is  obtained,  and  then  their 
distance  may  be  increased.  In  some  cases,  small 
doses  of  fixed  or  volatile  alkali,  particularly  liquor 
vol.  corti.  cerv.  have  been  found  highly  beneficial, 
and  warm  stimulant  plasters  applied  to  the  urn- 
bilical  region. 

ACIDULOUS  WATERS;  those  mineral  wa- 
ters, which  contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  to  render  them  acidulous,  or  pungent  to 
the  taste.     Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

These  waters  have  been  very  successfully  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Paul,  by  whom  they  are  now  pre- 
pared and  sold  in  London.  In  a  declaration  made 
by  him,  to  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts,  &c.  he  appears  to  have  employed  a  particu- 
lar apparatus,  capable  of  condensing,  in  water, 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  superior  to  those 
contained  in  the  natural  mineral  waters,  however 
carefully  preserved.  This  also  can  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  and  the  power  employed  is  such  as  to 
impregnate  rapidly  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
water.     Tiie  same  meaas,   it  also  appears,  is 
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equally  applicable  to  the  condensation  of  any  otlicr 
elastic  fluid,  -witli  which  water  can  be  impreg- 
nated. The  acidulous  waters  prepared  by  Mr. 
Paul  are  the  following  : 

1.  Strong  Seltzer  11  at  nr. — This  is  combined  with 
five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  obtained 
in  the  usual  way  by  effervescence  from  marble  dust. 
The  solid  ingredients  are  in  the  same  proportions, 
as  those  of  the  natural  spring  according  to  the 
analysis  by  Bergmann. 

The  natural  Seltzer  water  has  long  been  in  esti- 
mation on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  and 
as  a  vholcsome  and  refreshing  beverage.  When 
drank  on  account  of  pulmonary  complaints,  it  is 
?ery  frequently  taken  with  milk. 

2.  Mild  Seltzer  Water. — This  differs  only  from 
the  former  in  being  combined  witli  carbonic  acid 
gas  obtained  by  heat  alone.  The  gas  produced  in 
this  way  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  less  stimu- 
lating than  that  obtained  by  effervescence ;  and 
this  mild  Seltzer  water  is,  on  that  account,  pre- 
ferred by  persons  of  irritable  and  delicate  habits. 
3n  taste  it  is  somewhat  less  sharp  than  the  former, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  natural  Seltzer  water. 

3.  Soda  Water. — This  is  otherwise  called  Alka~ 
line  Mephitic  Water,  and  is  prepared  of  three  de- 
grees of  strength,  containing  one,  two  or  three 
drachms  of  pure  crystals  of  Soda  dissolved  in  each 
pint  of  water.  It  is  combined  with  five  times  its 
volume  of  gas,  which  most  effectually  covers  the 
taste  of  the  salt. 

This  water  possesses  cooling  and  refreshing  pro- 
perties. Considered  as  a  medicine,  it  has  acquired 
occasional  reputation  in  cases  of  calculus,  gravel, 
and  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages ;  in  dy- 
suria,  or  strangury,  from  an  irritable  state  of  the 
bladder ;  and  in  certain  kinds  of  indigestion,  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach, 
producing  heart-burn,  flatulence,  &c.  The  double 
Soda  Water  is  the  kind  generally  used. 

4.  Potash  Water. — This  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  last,  and  is  also  prepared  of  three  degrees  of 
strength,  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  Soda  wa- 
ter. It  is  somewhat  less  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
not  more  po^verful  as  a  medicine  than  the  Soda 
water. 

5.  Spa  Water. — This  is  a  mineral  water  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  prepared  of  two 
degrees  of  strength.  The  weak  contains  the  same 
proportion  of  iron  as  the  Pouhon  spring  at  Spa., 
viz.  .56,  (rather  more  than  half)  a  grain  of  oxyd  of 
iron  in  the  pint.  The  strong  Spa  contains  double 
that  quantity. 

6.  Pijrmont  Water. — This  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Spa.  It  contains  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  iron  as  the  weak  Spa,  and  is  very  highly 
charged  with  gas. 

The  Spa  and  Pyrmont  waters  are  well  known  as 
tonic  remedies. 


7.  Seidlitz  Water. — This  contains  half  an  Ounce 
of 'ie\A\\iz  (magnesia  vitriolata)  in  each  pint 
of  water,  and  is  combined  with  live  times  its  vo- 
lume of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  very  completely 
conceals  the  disagreeable  bitter  taste  of  the  purg- 
ing salt,  and  reconciles  it  to  the  most  delicate  sto- 
machs. The  Seidlitz  water  is  reckoned  a  useful 
aperient,  in  bilious  habits,  &c.  This  water  is  oc- 
casionally prepared  with  diflerent  proportions  of 
the  salt,  when  .so  required. 

8.  Jerated  Rochelie  Water. — Of  this,  each  pint 
contains  one  ounce  of  Rochelie  salt,  with  five  times 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

9.  Chalybeate  Aperient  Water. — In  this  the  pro- 
perties oi  Seidlitz  and  Spa  water  arc  united.  It  is 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  Cheltenham  water,  in 
cases  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  resort  to  that 
spring.  Each  pint  contains  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  magnesia  vitriolata,  and  one  grain  of  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  is  combined  with  fi.ve  atmospheres  of 
gas. 

It  is  well  known  that  natural  waters  of  this  kind 
lose  almost  all  their  peculiar  properties  by  keep- 
ing, owing  to  the  escape  of  the  small  quantity  of 
gas  they  contain,  and  the  consequent  precipitation 
of  the  iron.  This  artificial  water  is  much  stronger 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  both  iron  and  purg- 
ing salt  than  any  of  the  natural  springs. 

10.  Hjjdro- sulphurated  Wafer.  —  In  this,  the 
water  is  combined  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas, 
and  possesses  the  peculiar  smell,  taste,  and  other 
properties  of  the  natural  sulphurous  waters.  It  is 
occasionally  prepared  with  the  saline  ingredients 
of  the  Harrowgate  water. 

11.  Oxiige}iateda,x\A  llydro-carhonated  Waters. — 
In  these,  water  is  impregnated  Avith  as  large  propor- 
tions of  those  gases  as  can  be  united  with  them. 
They  have  not,  as  yet,  been  much  attended  to  in 
this  country,  but  have  been  found  useful  by  some 
physicians  of  reputation  abroad,  in  certain  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  stomach.    See  Pneumatic 

ACIDS,  IMPERFECT,  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  those  which  are  not  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen.  The  names  of  these  are  ended,  in 
Latin,  by  osvm,  and  in  English  by  ous:  as,  acidum 
tiitrosutn,  or  nitrous  acid. 

ACIDS,  PERFECT  ;  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature, such  as  are  completely  saturated 
Avith  oxygen.  Their  names  end  in  Latin  by 
icum,  and  in  English  by  to  :  as,  acidum  muriaticiim^ 
or  muriatic  acid. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM.    See  Acetous  Acid. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.    See  Benzoes. 

ACIDUM  CARBONICUM.  See  Carbonic 
Acid. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM.     See  Citric  Acid. 
ACIDUM  FORMICA.    See  Formic  Acid. 
ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  Muriatic,  or  marine 
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acid,  popularly  named  Spirit  of  salt.  See  Murta- 
Tic  AcTT).  This  is  much  esteemed  as  an  antisep- 
tic;  and  given  with  bark,  &c.  to  prevent  putrid 
diseases.  It,  however,  Irequently  proves  purgative. 
A  physician  on  the  continent,  who  had  great  suc- 
cess in  curing  the  typhous  fever,  lately  published 
his  method  of  cure,  in  consequence  of  a  reward 
from  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist in  giving  very  large  doses  of  this  acid. 

ACIDUM  NlTRlCUM.  See  Nitric  acid. 
This  acid  has  lately  been  extolled  as  an  antisyphi- 
litic.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judgment 
from  the  relations  of  authors,  it  may  at  least  be 
given  with  advantage  in  mixed  cases  of  syphilis  and 
rheumatism.  As  an  antiseptic,  however,  it  stands 
first  in  the  catalogue :  added  to  an  infusion  of  rose- 
leaves,  in  the  place  of  vitriolic  acid,  it  proves  a  va- 
luable medicine. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM,  the  Spiriius  nifri  fu. 
mans  of  the  shops.  Nitrous  acid  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  nitric,  but  in  a  much  inferior 
degree.    See  Nitrous  Acid. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICtJM,  or  Acidum  Vi- 
TRioLTcuM.    See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM.  This  is 
the  common  A(jua  fortis,  or  nitrous  acid  diluted, 
which  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  nitrous 
acid,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURIC UM  AROMATICUM, 
the  Elixir  vitrioii  (Kiilum  of  the  former  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopanas,  for  which  the  London 
college  has  substituted  the  acidum  vitriolicum  di- 
lutum.    It  is  prepared  thus  : 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaiicum.  Edin. 

Take  of  Alcohol,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces. 
Drop  in  the  acid  cautiously,  and  digest  the  mix- 
ture, with  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  close  vessel, 
for  three  days. 
Then  add.  Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Ginger,  one  ounce. 
Pigest  again  for  six  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  a  glass  funnel. 

In  this  preparation,  the  alcohol  is  partly  chang- 
ed, by  the  digestion  with  the  acid,  into  an  ethereal 
spirit. 

It  is  a  good  medicine  in  weakness  and  relaxations 
of  the  stomach,  and  decays  of  constitution,  parti- 
cularly in  those  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  are  accompanied  with  slow  febrile  symptoms, 
or  which  follow  the  suppression  of  intermittents. 
It  frequently  succeeds,  after  bitters  and  aroraatics 
by  thcmseivos  have  availed  nothing  ;  but,  indeed, 
great  (jart  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  sulphuric 
acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  those 
cases  where  the  stomach  could  bear  the  acidity,  pro- 


duced benefit.  Joined  with  the  tinctures  of  ciiw 
chona,  and  other  tonic  barks,  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  ten  to  thirty  drops,  or  more,  several  times 
a-day. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM,  miriolic,  or  sul. 
pliuric  acid.  This,  in  the  Pharmacopaeias,  is  termed 
acidum  sulphuricum,  according  to  the  new  chemi- 
cal nomenclature.  It  is  exhibited  in  sijnochus,  cy^ 
nacJie,  scrophula,  Sec.    See  Sui.phuric  Acid. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM  DILUTUM,  di. 
luted  vitriolic  acid.  The  virtues  of  this  preparation 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acidum  vitriolicum-^ 
only  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  its  inferior 
strength. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum  Dilufum.  Lond. 
Take  of  Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces. 
Having  gradually  added  the  acid  to  the  watery 
and  set  them  aside  to  cool,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor. 

The  most  simple  form  in  which  suljDhuric  acid 
can  be  given  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  raereiy 
diluted  with  water:  and  it  is  highly  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  fixed  standard  in  which  the 
acid  in  this  state  should  be  kept.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  colleges  have  not 
adopted  the  same  standard  with  respect  to  strength : 
for  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  the  strong 
acid  constitutes  an  eighth  ;  and  in  the  London,  only 
a  ninth,  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion 
seems  preferable,  as  it  gives  exactly  a  drachm  of 
acid  to  the  ounce.  Its  dilution  by  means  of  distil- 
led  water  is  preferable  to  spring  water ;  which,  even 
in  its  purest  state,  is  not  free  from  impregnations 
affecting  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  water,  when  combined,  are 
less  in  bulk  than  the  water  and  acid  taken  sepa- 
rately. At  the  same  time,  the  considerable  increase 
of  temperature  produced,  is  apt  to  crack  glass  ves- 
sels, unless  the  combination  be  very  caistiously 
made.  The  Edinburgh  preparation  is  called  aci. 
dum  sulphuricum  dilutum. 

ACINI  BILIOSI,  (fi'om  acinus,  a  grape  stone; 
so  called  from  their  supposed  resemblance)  ;  those 
small  glandlike  bodies  of  the  liver  whicii  separate 
the  bile  from  the  blood  were  so  called  by  the 
old  writers  :  they  are  now,  however,  more  properly 
named  penicilli.    See  Liver. 

ACINIFORM  TUNIC,  (funicu  aciniformis ; 
from  acinus,  and  forma,  resemblance  J  /  a  name 
for  the  uvea  acinus,  (he  tumor  tjtherwise  named 
Staphyoloma,  which  sec. 

ACME,  {cMpvi,  from  «,  neg.  and  to  be 

weary )  ;  a  term  applied  by  physicians  to  that  period 
of  a  disease  in  which  it  is  at  its  height.  Thus,  the 
antients  distinguished  diseases  into  four  stages: 
1.  The  arche,  beginning  or  first  attack.    2.  The 
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timbans,  or  growth.    3.  The  acme,  or  crisis.  4. 

The  paracne,  or  decline,  as  applied  to  man,  see  Age. 

ACONFTUM;  also  caMed  Camantm,  Ca}iicida, 
Cynococlanum ;  Wolf's-bane.  Oi  thi.s  plant,  vari- 
ous dt-rivations  arc  given  by  etymologists  ;  as  1st, 
iXMvfj^  a,  zohetsiojiG  ovrock^  because  it  grows  on  bare 
rocks.  2dly,  a  negative,  and  wvtg,  dust,  because 
it  grows  without  earth.  3diy,  ax-Mv,  aK-rj,  a.  dart,  be- 
cause they  poison  darts  therewith.  4thly,  ccKOvfi^o/xai, 
to  accelerate,  tor  it  hastens  death. 

Botanists  have  noticed  nineteen  species,  some  of 
"which  are  called  Lycoctonum.  All  these  herbs 
are  destructive  by  their  caustic  and  sutFocating  qua'- 
lity  ;  the  animals  that  eat  them  having  their  power  of 
swallowing  stopped,  and  stomach  corroded. 

The  monk'sJiood,  or  common  blue  loolfs-bane,  of 
-which  Dr.  Storck  speaks  so  much  in  favour,  is  the 
ACONiTUM  RAPELLO's,  or  aconitutn  fuUoriuii  laciniis 
linearibiis,  supeme  latioribtts,  linaa  exaratis  Linn. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  many  stalks  arising 
from  one  root,  alternative  petiolated  leaves  divided 
into  five  parts,  each  portion  cut  into  linear  seg- 
ments ;  and  terminal  bunches  of  irregular  blue 
:flowers  with  five  petals,  many  stamixia,  and  three 
pistils,  succeeded  by  three  capsules  containing 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  too  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in  gardens, 
in  Britain,  as  an  ornament. 

Blue  wolfs-bane,  when  first  gathered,  has  a 
strong  smell,  but  no  peculiar  taste.  Dr.  Wood- 
Tille  asserts,  that"  every  part,  but  especially  the 
Toot,  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  vegetable 
poisons.  It  occasions  giddiness,  convulsions,  vio- 
lent purgings  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
faintings,  cold  sweats,  and  even  death  itself.  Dr. 
Stork's  formula  was  two  grains  of  the  inspissated 
jnice  rubbed  down  with  two  drachms  of  sugar. 
Ten  grains  of  this  was  given  night  and  morning, 
and  increased  gradually  to  the  quantity  of  six 
drachms  twice  a  day.  In  several  instances,  this 
■was  given  from  gr.  vj.  to  ^k.  three  times  a  day, 
"with  the  happiest  success,  its  chief  sensible  effect 
was  its  exciting  a  copious  perspiration. 

The  cases  in  Avhich  Dr.  Storck  asserts  that  he 
succeeded  by  the  internal  use  of  this  plant,  were 
^n  inveterate  gonorrhcea,  obstinate  pains  which 
followed  agues  and  intermittent  fevers,  tophs  and 
nodes,  scirrhous  tumors,  indurations  of  the  parotid 
gland,  spina  ventosa,  itch,  amaurosis,  goutif  and 
rheumatic  affections,  convidsiie  disorders,  and  an 
anchylosis.  Some  have  given  it  in  tincture  ;  one 
part  of  the  dried  leaf  to  six  of  proof  spirit ;  the 
dose,  forty  drops.  The  extract  has  often  been  given, 
from  one  grain,  gradually  increased  to  ten,  for  a 
<lose  ;  indeed  some  have  carried  it  much  further. 

Its  poisonous  effects  are  shewn  in  the  case  of 
a  person  who  fead  eaten  a  small  quantity  of  monk's- 
Aood,  and  was  pse&cntly  attacked  with  the  fyllow- 


ing  symptoms.  lie  felt  a  sensation  of  tingling  heat 
in  his  tongue  and  jaws,  his  teeth  seemed  to  him- 
self as  if  they  were  loose,  and  his  face  as  if  it  was 
swelled.  This  tingling  sensation  gradually  spread 
all  over  his  body,  particularly  to  the  extremities; 
the  knees  and  ankles  lost  their  strength,  and  fre- 
quent twitching  of  the  tendons  came  on.  Sooa 
after,  he  perceived  a  sensible  check  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  limbs  ;  at  length 
a  giddiness  came  on,  then  a  mist  seemed  to  collect 
itself  before  his  eyes ;  in  his  ears  was  a  humming 
noise,  his  senses  failed,  and,  falling  into  a  swoon, 
his  eyes  and  teeth  were  fixed,  his  nose  contracted, 
breathing  short,  and  cold  sweats  were  perceived  on 
his  hands,  feet,  and  forehead.  All  these  symptoms 
followed  in  less  than  two  hours  from  the  time  of 
eating  some  sallad,  in  which  the  monk's-hood  un- 
fortunately was  mixed.  As  it  was  suspected  that 
he  had  taken  some  kind  of  poison,  his  friends 
forced  into  his  stomach  a  quantity  of  oil  and  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  some  carduus  tea,  by  which  he 
vomited.  These  were  repeated  so  as  to  encourage 
a  thorough  discharge  from  the  stomach,  and,  in  the 
intervals,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  a  stimulating  cordial 
were  given ;  and  thus  he  soon  afterwards  recovered. 

Some  writers  say,  that  the  napellus  is  not 
poisonous  in  Sweden,  Poland,^  &c. ;  but  it  should 
be  noted,  that  the  napellus  which  is  not  poisonous, 
is  the  aconituin  lycoctonum  luteum  majus  of  Bauhine, 
or  yeUoi»  salutiferous  monk^s-hood.  See  Ly- 
coctonum. 

ACONITUM  ANTHORA,  the  systematic 
name  for  the  anthora.  See  the  Article  Au- 
thor a. 

A'COR,  (from  acer,  sharp  or  bitter),  another 
name  for  acidity.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as 
synonimous  with  acid. 

A'COR  US  CALAMUS  ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  called  calamus  aromaticus.  See  Ca- 
lamus AROMATICUS. 

ACORUS  PALUSTRIS.    See  the  article  Gla- 

DIOLCTS  LUTEUS. 

ACORUS  VERUS.    See  the  article  Calamus 

AROMATICUS. 

ACORUS  VULGARIS.    See  the  article  Gla- 

DIOLUS  LUTEUS. 

ACO'USTIC,  (from  anovw,  to  hear),  belonging 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  applied  both  to  the 
auditory  nerve  itself,  and  also  to  medicines  or  in- 
struments used  to  assist,  preserve,  or  recover  hear- 
ing.   See  Ear. 

The  beneficial  use  of  acoustic  tubes,  or  hearing, 
trumpets,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  depends  on 
two  points:  1.  That  the  sound  is  put  into  a  stronger 
vibrating  motion  through  the  medium  of  the  metal, 
and  at  the  same  time ;  2.  That  a  resonance,  aad 
new  reflection  of  the  sound,  is  produced. 

The  sound  increases  and  becomes  stronger  by 
these  instruiricnts ;  but,  if  they  are  not  propcjrly 
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constructed,  it  is  likewise  made  less  distinguish- 
able.  The  best  acoustic  tubes  are  the  most  simple 
ones,  either  quite  straight,  or  M'ith  a  little  curvify. 
It  is  also  essential,  that  they  have  a  wide  opening 
to  receive  a  greater  portion  of  sound,  and  by  which 
it  is  brought  at  the  same  time  more  coiuleused  to 
the  orgau  of  hearing.  Those  that  are  much  curved, 
have  no  great  efl'ect,  and  likewise  the  inconve- 
nience, that,  on  account  of  their  curved  line,  they 
cannot  be  worked  so  even  by  the  artist.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  couoidical  tubes,  in  which  the 
sound  ceases  to  be  reflected  at  the  place  where  the 
angle  grows  greater  than  a  right  one,  and  becomes 
retrograde ;  because,  according  to  Mr.  Lambert's 
Observations  on  Acoustic  Instruments  (a  German 
■\vork),  the  angles  of  reilection  increase  like  une- 
qual numbers  ;  and  the  last  which  can  be  admitted 
must  note?xced  90  degrees.  The  form  of  an  entire 
Cone  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  calculated  for  pro- 
pagating the  sound,  which,  having  entered,  goes 
out  again,  without  reaching  the  top  of  the  cone. 
The  parabolic  form  is  the  fittestfor  the  construction 
of  acoustic  tubes,  into  which  the  sound  enters  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  is  by  reilection 
concentrated  as  it  were  in  a  focus.  Acoustic  in- 
struments, with  an  hemisphere  to  them,  are  inferior 
to  these,  because  the  sound  is  only  reflected  from 
the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  easily  inter- 
cepted. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  construction  of  these 
instruments  has  not  been  bi'ought  to  so  great  a  per- 
fection, as  not  to  admit  some  improvements  founded 
upon  practice  and  experience.  For  the  purpose 
■of  promoting  this,  Mr.  Arneman  has  given  to 
the  public,  figures  and  descriptions  of  those  that 
have  proved  most  useful  by  experience,  and  he 
invites  all  practitioners  in  Germany,  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  communicate  any  instrument  of  the  kind 
they  have  applied  with  success.  By  this  means 
much  would  be  contributed  to  a  more  perfect  and, 
sure  method  of  diminishing  those  inconveniences 
arising  from  difficult  hearing,  for  which  so  many 
seek  advice  and  relief  in  vain  ;  against  an  evil, 
which  makes  men  unfit  for  enjoying  life  through  the 
most  interesting  mean,  that  of  communicating  and 
receiving  ideas  by  word  of  mouth.  The  public 
would  be  much  benefited  if  the  practitioners  of 
this  country  would  impart  their  experience  on  the 
subject,  and  contribute  to  such  an  useful  and  hu- 
mane undertaking. 

The  inventor  of  the  instrument  represented  in 
plate  III.  is  not  known,  but  it  belongs  certainly 
to  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  been  contrived.  It 
is  made  of  thin  brass  or  copper,  and  should  not 
weigh  more  than  eight  ounces,  whereby  it  becomes 
Tcry  portable,  and  may  as  well  serve  for  the  right 
as  for  the  left  car.  To  enable  any  artist  to  make 
this  instrument  accurately,  it  has  been  thought 


proper  to  add  the  dimensions  of  the  different  part* 
of  which  it  is  composed.  II  G  I  F  is  the  cup,  of 
which  H  I  has  3  Paris  inches  6  lines  in  diameter. 
FG  =  2  Paris  inches  10  lines.  11  F  is  =  3  Paris 
inches  1  line.  F  G  is  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which 
must  particularly  be  made  with  exactness,  because 
the  use  of  the  instrument  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  its  construction.  It  may  be  made  as  the 
segment  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  =  2  inches  7 
lines  Paris:  but  it  is  still  better  to  give  a  parabo- 
lic form  to  the  segment,  whose  focus  is  1  inch  Paris. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  work  after  a 
certain  model  or  standard,  of  which  fig.  2  gives  an 
idea ;  after  which  the  bottom  must  be  accurately 
made.  The  inside  ought  to  be  smooth  and  well 
polished,  the  whole  afterwards  soldered  on,  when 
the  instrument  is  put  together.  The  others  are, 
that  which  receives  the  sound,  DE,  and  the  con- 
ducting tube,  Avhich  carries  it  to  the  ear,  KLB. 
The  former  is  to  be  performed  in  the  same  para- 
bolic form  as  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  must 
therefore  be  exactly  worked  alter  the  above  fig.  2, 
except  that  its  chord  is  by  4  or  5  Paris  inches 
smaller  than  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  this^ 
part,  D  E,  a  hole  is  made,  whose  diameter  is  1 
Paris  inch  2^  lines,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  diameter  of  the  tube  K  L,  its  upper  diameter 
in  A  being  only  6  lines.  The  length  of  the  tub& 
from  KL  to  A,  is  5  inches  10  lines.  This  must 
now  be  bent  in  such  a  manner,  that  KL  and  A. 
make  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  IBeing  well  polished 
inside,  the  part  DE  is  soldered  into  it,  and  the 
whole  conducting  tube  fastened  to  the  cup  in  IL^ 
so  that  DE  is  equally  distant  from  all  sides  of  the 
cup  in  an  exact  horizontal  direction,  and  the  focus 
of  the  part  D  E  likewise  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  focus  of  the  bottom.  In  A  another  piece  of 
tube  is  put  on,  of  nine  inches  iii  length,  and 
fastened  to  it  by  means  of  a  ring  on  the  former  A, 
at  the  distance  of  1  inch  from  its  end,  with  an 
opening  in  its  periphery,  through  which  a  hook 
may  pass,  and  turning  this  afterwards,  the  hook 
becomes  one  continuous  piece.  On  the  curvation 
in  B,  a  top  of  bone,  ivory,  or  horn  is  put,  jto 
prevent  the  ear  being  irritated  and  inflamed,  which 
may  otherwise  be  caused  by  the  metal.  The  last 
part  is  the  cover,  H  I,  perforated  with  holes,  of 
which  fig.  3  shews  the  profile.  The  part  A  B  being 
taken  oli,  the  instrument  may  be  conveniently  car- 
ried in  the  pocket.  It  can  also  be  fastened  to  the 
body  by  ribbands,  by  means  of  two  clinchers  in 
M  M,  and  thus  even  used  in  field  sports,  &c- 

Prof.  vVrneman  proceeds  to  examine  the  different 
instruments  that  have  been  projiosed  as  hearing- 
trumpets.  The  instrument,  fig.  3,  has  been  much 
recommended,  though  it  appears,  from  its  con- 
struction, to  be  far  inferior  to  that  we  have  already 
described.  It  consists  of  a  hemisphere  made  of 
bra?s,  ABCj  fig.  1,  whose  radius  is  =  23'"  Paris 
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lines,  and  its  diameter  consequently  at  AC  =  2  + 
23"'  =  3"  inches  10"'  lines.  On  it  is  fastened  the 
cover,  which  is  convex,  and  perforated  with  many 
Jjolcs.  At  OK.  is  an  opening  11"'  in  diameter,  into 
which  goes  a  conical  conducting  tube,  16"  long, 
the  diameter  of  which  has,  at  GZ,  =  10"',  audits 
opening  at  OP,  =  4"'.  For  greater  convenience, 
the  tube  may  be  taken  in  pieces,  as  appears  at 
NMC.  At  OP,  or  that  part  of  the  conducting 
tube  which  is  applied  to  the  ear,  it  ends  in  a  top, 
which  is  generally  made  of  tin,  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  the  meatus  a iditorius  ;  but  as  experience 
has  shewn,  that  the  continual  touching  of  a  metal 
generally  hurts  the  ear,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  top  made  of  ivory,  bone,  or  horn.  The 
conducting  tube  penetrates  into  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  is  cut  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion FG,  to  which  is  soldered  a  conical  receptacle, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  oval,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  1, 
HJK.  This  receptacle  is  intended  for  intercepting 
the  sound,  when  \t  is  reflected  from  the  interior 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be 
placed  in  a  wrong  position,  it  is  more  calculated 
to  confound  the  sound,  than  to  conduct  it  proper- 
ly. In  order  to  convince  the  reader  of  what  we 
have  here  stared,  and  to  shew,  that  from  the  con- 
struction of  that  instrument  it  is  impossible  it 
should  answer  its  purpose,  fig.  2  is  added,  to  de- 
B^onstrate  how  the  reflection  of  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds :  it  represents  the  same  acaustic  tube ;  like- 
wise how  the  rays  of  sound  fall  in,  and  how  they 
are  again  reflected  ;  these  are  figured  in  ABCDEF. 
It  ought  here  to  be  first  considered,  that  the  point 
of  concentration  of  the  rays  of  light,  as  well  as  of 
sound,  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  radius  of  the  in- 
ner superficies  of  a  globe,  which  is,  in  this  figure, 
at  O.  This,  however,  is  only  the  case  Avith  rays 
that  fall  in  near  the  axis  ;  the  rest  are  not  so  far 
propagated,  declining  the  more  and  more  from  that 
point,  by  whicli  means  a  confusion  and  want  of 
distinction  is  produced.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  conical  receptacle  IIIK,  intended  for  the  inter- 
-ception  of  the  sound,  has  not  the  proper  form,  but 
that  the  rays,  before  they  reach  it,  diverge, .  and 
that  the  ear,  for  being  able  to  understand  every 
thing  clearly  and  accurately,  ought  to  be  placed  at 
O.  The  hemispherical  form  is  likcAvise  of  no  uti- 
lity ;  and  by  examining  the  reflection  of  some 
rays,  it  will  be  shewn,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  con- 
vey the  sound  clear  and  accprate.  The  ray  /  for 
instance,  is  reflected  in  the  same  direction  as  it 
•comes  in.  A,  a  ray  more  distant  from  the  center, 
is  reflected  at  c,  and  consequently  does  not  reach 
that  poiat  Avhere  it  could  be  conducted  by  the  in- 
tercepting receptacle:  the  same  may  be  said  of  B6, 
which  being  rebounded  against  the  opposite  side, 
passes  out  in  the  same  direction  it  fell  in.  From 
this  it  will  be  understood  that  all  rays  from  A  to  B 
are  of  no  use  at  all,  but  rather  coafouad  the 


sound  ;  and  those  that  fall  in  from  B  to  C  spring 
back  in  the  same  direction  they  came  in,  without 
alfectlng  the  ear  at  all.  The  ray  C  is  therefore  the 
first  that  touches  the  receptacle,  and  gets  into  the 
conducting  tube,  though  it  is  likely  to  be  dispersed 
by  being  reflected  with  very  acute  angles,  as  is 
seen  in  fig.  2,  at  c  c  c.  The  ray  D  rebounds  also 
against  the  tube,  but  is  reflected  with  larger  angles, 
increasing  by  degrees;  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
condiieting  tube  must  always  be  a  determined 
length,  if  the  sound  is  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear. 
The  line  ddd,  shcM'S  the  reflection  of  this  ray  :  the 
direction  in  which  the  ray  E  is  reflected,  is  seen 
in  ee.  This  may  sutlice  to  shew,  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  rays  of  sound,  which  fall  in  between  C 
and  D,  are  properly  conducted  and  perceived  by 
the  ear,  the  rest  becoming  quite  useless.  This  in- 
strument seems,  therefore,  not  to  be  properly  cal- 
culated to  convey  the  sound  clearly  and  distiuctly 
to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  a  statement  which  expe- 
rience has  likewise  confirmed,  as  it  was  used  by  se- 
veral people  Avithout  the  expected  success. 

ACOUSTICS,  {K-A0V(7ri'Aci,  from  uy.ovca,  to 
hear)  ;  those  medicines  which  are  employed  Avith 
a  view  to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing  when  de- 
ficient.   See  Acoustic. 

A'CRACY,  (aii^ci(7ia ;  from  a,  privative,  and 
M^ciT©^,  strength)  ;  a  term  denoting  debility,  or 
impotence,  from  relaxation  or  a  loss  of  tone  ia 
the  parts. 

A'CREA,  (a-A^ov,  extreme)  ;  the  human  extre- 
mities ;  as  the  nose,  arms,  legs,  &c.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  uose  is  called  Acre. 

A'CRIA,  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  such 
plants  as  are  simply  acrid,  Avit!iout  any  aromata 
or  bitterness  joined  He  thinks  many  of  them 
might  be  transferred  irom  the  list  of  stimulants  to 
that  of  evacuunts^  a?  diuretics,  &c.    See  Aliment. 

ACRID,  (from  acrls^  sharp  J,  a  term  employed 
in  medicine  to  express  a  taste,  the  characteristic  of 
which  is  pungency  joined  Avith  heat;  also  the  topi- 
cal eifect  ot  matter  on  a  part. 

ACRIMONY,  (acrimonia^  from  Rem,  acrid). 
This  term  is  used  to  express  a  quality  in  substances 
by  which  they  irritate,  corrode,  or  diFsolve  others. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  Cullen  and  others,  that 
there  are  acrimonies  in  the  blood,  which  produce 
certain  diseases  ;  and  although  the  humoral  patho- 
logy is  nearly  exploded,  the  term  venereal  acri- 
mony  and  some  othexs  are  still  necessarily  re- 
tained. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  medicines  adapted 
to  acrimony  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  those  for 
acrimony  in  general,  the  demidcentiu.  Secondly, 
those  -suited  to  particular  kinds  of  acrimony. 
Some  v/riters,  he  says,  have  entered  with  great 
subtilty  in  their  enquiries  into  the  diiferent  kinds 
of  acrimony,  but  it  appears  to  him,  that  Ave  are 
only  w^li  asquainted  with  two  species,  wMcJ^  ar* 
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ihc  source  of  tlic  rest,  viz.  the  acid  and  alkaline 
acrhnonk'S.  Most  part  of  what  the  human  fluids 
are  formed  of,  cither  arc  originally  or  have  at 
least  a  tcndcmy  to  become  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  an  acid  acrimony 
even  sometimes  to  enter  the  system,  and  prevail 
there.  Medicines  which  correct  this  acrimony  are 
termed  untacidu.  It  is  found  to  be  the  constant 
effect  of  the  animal  ceconomy  to  convert  the  acid 
into  an  opposite  acrimony.  Some  affirm,  that  this 
is  a  perfect  alkali,  but  all  agree  it  is  of  an  alkales- 
cent nature.  The  medicines  against  this  acrimony 
Dr.  Cullen  has  named  anlalludina.  The  general 
indication  for  correcting  acrimony,  he  thinks 
might  have  led  to  a  division,  first,  into  those 
medicines  which  correct,  and,  secondly,  into 
those  which  obviate,  acrimony.  Those  that  ob- 
viate the  too  great  acrimonious  alkalescency  of 
the  fluids  are  set  down  under  the  title  of  unfi- 
scpficci. 

ACROM'PIIALON,  («!<jof^(?)«Xov ;  from  cca^<^, 
extreme,  and  ofxCpah©^,  the  fmvel).  The  tip  of 
the  navel  is  thus  named  by  the  old  writers. 

ACROPOS'TIIIA,  (u-A^CKoa^iCi,  ;  from  uv.^ov, 
extreme,  and  7rO(r6v,  the  prcepuce )  ;  the  extreme 
portion  of  the  praepuce,  or  that  part  usually  cut 
oft"  in  circumcision. 

ACROTE'RIA,  {cmi^oilv^ici ;  from  aMjo?,  ex- 
treme) ;  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
hands,  feet,  nose,  &c. 

ACROTERIASMUS,  (from  a-A^lyi^^ict,  extremi- 
ties, and  this  from  ay.^@^,  summus)  ;  the  amputa- 
tion of  an  extremity, 

ACROTIIY'MIA,    f  (froman^o?,  extreme,  and 

ACROTHYMION,  \^^j^oq,  thyme,  from  being 
the  colour  of  thyme).  See  N^vus.  A  sort  of 
■wart,  described  by  Ceisus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a 
narrow  basis,  and  broad  top,  Avhich  is  of  the  colour 
of  thyme,  and  easily  splits  and  bleeds.  This  tu- 
mor is  also  called  tiiymus  by  the  old  writers. 

ACTION  (actio,  irom  cyw,  to  act )  ;  the  same  as 
function,  or  faculty.  The  actions  or  functions  of 
the  human  body  are  divided  into  the  vital,  natural^ 
and  animal. 

1.  The  vital  functions,  or  actions,  are  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  animals  cannot  exist,  as  the  action  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  On  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  solids  and  fluids  upon  each  other  de- 
pend the  vital  functions,  of  which  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  the  external  signs.  Those  diseases 
which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venal  blood  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  arte- 
rial from  the  same,  materially  obstruct  the  vital 
actions. 

2.  The  natural  functions  are  those  which  are  in- 
slrumenlal  in  repairing  the  several  losses  which  the 
-body  sustains ;  for  life  is  destructive  of  itself,  its 


T?ry  ofliccs  occasioning  a  perpetual  ■waste.  The 
manducation  of  food,  the  deglutition  and  digestiore 
of  it,  also  the  separation  and  distribution  of  tha 
cliyie  and  excrementioiis  parts,  &c.  fall  under  the 
head  of  natural  functions,  as  by  these  the  aliment 
is  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  our  bodies, 

3.  The  animal  functions  are  those  which  we  per- 
form at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all  the  vo- 
hmtary  motions  of  the  body.  They  are  those 
which  constitute  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  smell, 
sight,  hearing,  perception,  rt  asoning,  imagination, 
memory,  judgment,  atfecfcions  of  the  mind.  With- 
out any,  or  all  of  these,,  a  man  may  live,  but  his 
state  Avill  be  very  imperfect. 

Each  part  of  the  body,  however,  has  an  action 
peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  whatever  is  performed  by 
the  muscles,  vessels,  glands,  and  viscera,  may  be 
called  tiieir  respective  actions. 

ACTON-WATER ;  a  purging  water  procured 
from  Acton,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a 
well  that  alfords  it.  From  a  gallon  of  this  were 
obtained  310  grains,  or  Ave  drachms  two  scruples 
of  sediment  by  evaporation.  Of  this  five  drachms 
and  twenty-one  grains  were  vitriolaled  magnesia, 
or  vitriolated  absorbent  earth,  which  took  forty- 
eight  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it ; 
and  nineteen  grains  of  earth,  which  did  not  calcine 
to  lime,  but  dissolved  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  purging  waters  near  London. 
It  has  been  drank  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  ta 
three  pints  in  a  morning  ;  but  however  beneficial  it 
may  have  proved  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, for  the  removal  of  which  it  seems  very  well 
calculated,  this  medical  spring  is  no  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  public. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.  The  term  acifz/rtHs  ap. 
plied  to  any  thing  endued  with  a  property  which 
acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent  in  itself.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  potential.  Thus,  a  red-hot  iron, 
or  other  bodj'^  on  fire,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  called 
an  actual  cautery,  in  contradistinction  from  caustic 
applications,  which  are  called  potential  cauteries. 
Boiling  water  is  actually  hot;  but  ardent  spirits, 
producing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot, 
though  of  itself  cold, 

ACTUATION  ( actuafio,  from  ayu,  to  act)  ;  that 
change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing  taken 
into  the  body,  by  the  vital  functions,  M'hich  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  act,  and  have  its  eff"ect. 

A  CUI'TION,  ( acuitio,  from  acuo,  to  (piicken)  ;  a 
term  applied  to  medicines  which  are  added  to  others 
weaker  than  themselves,  in  order  to  increase  their 
activity,  as  in  the  case  of  mild  purgatives,  which 
may  be  quickened  by  the  addition  of  small  doses 
of  those  which  are  more  powerful. 

ACULEATO.CILIATUS,  (from  aculeus,  a 
prickle,  and  cilium,  tlie  eye-lash )  ;  a.  botanical  term 
for  those  vegetables  Avhich  are  beset  with  bristles  oj 
points,  like  the  hair  upon  the  eye-lids. 
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ACU'LEI,  (dim.  of  acw#,  a  point),  the  prickles 
and  thorns  on  vegetables. 

A  C  ULON,  or  AC  ULOS,  the  fruit  or  acorn  of  the 
ilex,  or  scarlet  oak  (from  «,  non,  and  HUVjXow,  to 
roll  round)  this  is  called  aculon  therefore,  because 
its  friiitSs  not  involved  in  a  cup  or  sheath,  like  the 
others. 

ACUMINA'TUS,  (from  acumen),  terminating 
in  a  long  lapering  point.  In  botany  this  differs 
from  aciitus. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  ( acupundura,  from  acus,  a 
needle,  and  pungo,  to  prick)  ;  bleeding,  performed 
by  making  many  small  punctures  w  ith  a  silver  needle 
on  the  part  afl'ected.  This  method  is  practised  in 
Siam,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  nations,  on  all 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  employed  in  head-aches, 
lethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c.  In  some  parts 
of  America  this  practice  is  also  in  use,  if  we  may 
credit  the  accounts  given  in  Dampier's  Voyages. 

A'CUS,  (from  ucuo,  to  sharpen),  a  needle.  See 
Needle.  This  instrument  is  necessary  in  confin- 
ing the  lips  of  wounds,  taking  up  and  tying  blood- 
vessels,  &c.  They  are  of  various  forms,  according 
to  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed ;  and  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  that  they  should  be 
sharp,  and  made  of  metal  that  is  well-tempered. 

A'CUS  PASTORIS,  shepherd's  needle.  See 
ScANDix.    For  that  called  Moschata,  see  Gera- 

MIUM  MOSCUATUM. 

ACUTE  DISEASE  (3Iorbus  acidns),  that  dis- 
ease  which  is  attended  with  an  increased  velocity 
of  the  blood,  terminates  in  a  few  days,  and  is  at- 
tended with  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic 
disease,  which  is  slow  in  its  progres,  aij.d  .notso  im- 
Hiediately  dangerous.    See  Disease. 

ACUTENACULUM,  a  contrivance  not  now  in 
use.  Ileister  calls  the  portaiguille  by  this  name. 
It  is  the  handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate 
easily  when  stitching  a  wound. 
.  ACY'ISIS,  (from  ci  non.  and  HUW,  to  conceive), 
a  term  used  in  Vogel's  Nosology,  denoting  a  de- 
fect of  conception,  or  barrenness,  in  women. 

ACY'RUS.    See  Arnica  Montana. 

ADAMITA,  or  ADAMITUM,  (from  adamas, 
a  diamond),  names  given  to  the  hardest  white 
stones.  Adamita  is  properly  the  stone  in  the 
bladder ;  adamilum,  the  lithiasis,  or  disease  called 
the  stone.    Sec  Calculus. 

ADAM'S  APPLE.  See  the  article  Pomum 
A  d  ami. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE,  the  Yucca  gloriosa  of  Lin- 
iiffius.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick  and  tuber- 
ous, and  are  used  by  the  Indians  instead  of  bread 
in  times  of  scarcity  ;  being  first  reduced  into  a 
coarse  meal. 

ADANSO'NIA,  from  Adanson,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  first  described  it ;  the  ^Ethiopian 
sour  gourd.    See  Boaeab. 

ADARCE,  (from  a  neg.  and  JepKW,  to  see)  ; 
a  saltish  concretion,  from  about  the  reeds  and 
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grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  wTiich.  pre« 
vents  the  herb^  upon  which  it  forms  from  being 
seen;  hence  its  derivation:  it  is  also  called  cc?^o- 
niohanus,  or  calomochnus.  It  is  lax  and  porous, 
like  bastard  sponge.  It  is  used  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Plott,  who  gives 
an  account  of  this  production  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Oxfordshire. 

ADARTICULA'TIO,  (from  ad,  and  articulusy 
a  joint).    See  Di  arthrosis. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  (of  the  Greek  alMq^xyia ; 
from  uH^VjV,  abundantly,  and  (payw,  to  eat)  ;  in- 
satiability ;  a  voracious  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

ADDITAMENTUM,  a  term  formerly  employ- 
ed as  synontmous  with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  ap- 
plied to  two  portions  of  the  sutures  of  the  human 
skull.  See  Lambdoidal  and  Squamous  sutures. 

ADDITAMENTUM  COLL  See  Appendicula 

C^CI  VERMIFORMIS. 

ADDUCTOR,  (from  ad  and  duco,  to  draza  to ), 
a  name  given  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to 
bring  forwards  or  draw  together  those  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  annexed.  They  occur,  in 
the  human  subject,  in  the  following  instances: 

1.  Adductor  ad  minimum  digit mn.  This  rises 
from  the  unciform  process  of  the  carpus  towards 
the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  inside  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger. 

2.  Adductor  auris.  This  is  a  common  muscle, 
being  a  part  which  Spigelius  calls  quadratus  buccas 
detrahens ;  from  its  insertion  is  a  fleshy  fibrous 
elongation  implanted  into  the  root  of  the  ear. 

3.  Adductor  digiii  minimi  pedis,  called  also 
transversalis  pedis.  It  rises  from  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and,  going  over  the  knobs  of  the  toes, 
runs  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone.  It  brings  the 
third  and  fourth  lesser  toes  nearer  to  the  other 
two,  and  the  great  one. 

4.  Adductor  femoris  primus,  vel  longus.  It 
rises  from  the  os  pubis,  next  the  pectinaeus,  above 
the  gracilis;  which  turning  into  a  compact  fleshy 
belly,  it  begins  to  be  inserted  tendinous  about  the 
middle  of  the  linea  aspera,  being  continued  down 
upon  the  same  five  or  six  inches,  sending  out  a 
tendon  which  joins  in  with  that  of  the  fourth 
head. 

5.  Adductor  femoris  secundus,  vel  brevis.  It 
arises  from  the  os  pubis,  immediately  under  the 
gracilis,  by  a  broad  tendinous,  but  chiefly  fleshy 
beginning,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera, 
from  a  little  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  to  the 
first  insertion  of  the  last  described  muscle. 

6.  Adductor  femoris  tertius,  vel  ntagnus.  It 
arises  lower  down  than  the  former,  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  and,  running  ob- 
liquely towards  the  trochanter  minor,  is  inserted 
near  the  glutseus  maximus.  This  and  the  next 
muscle  are  described  as  one  muscle,  by  Albinus 
and  Winslow,  under  the  names  of  Abductor  mag- 
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mm  femoris,  and  le  troisieme  muscle  du  triceps.  It 
is  also  called  triplex  musciilus. 

7.  Adductor  femoi  is  qiiartus.  It  arises  from  the 
"protuberance  of  the  ischium,  and  the  adjoining  in- 
terior part  of  that  bone,  by  a  tendinous  or  fleshy 
origin.  It  is  inserted  by  a  round  and  a  long  ten- 
don into  the  upper  and  rough  part  of  the  inner 
and  lower  appendix  of  the  os  femoris,  being  affix- 
ed to  that  bone  a  little  above  the  condyle,  as  also 
to  some  part  of  the  linea  aspera.  The  above  four 
muscles  of  the  thigh  are  described  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  other  anatomists,  as  one,  and  under  the  name 
of  Triceps,  which  see.  Their  use  is  to  adduce^  or 
move  inwards,  the  thigh,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent directions,  and  also  to  bring  them  to  each 
•other. 

8.  Adductor  cculi,  also  called  adducens  and  rec 
tiis  internus.  It  rises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone  that 
transmits  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  inserted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  tunica  sclerotica,  where  it  respects 
the  great  canthus.  It  brings  the  eye  towards  the 
nose.  Some  have  fancifully  called  it  hibitorius^  as 
it  directs  the  eye  toward  the  glass  in  drinking. 

1).  Adductor  pollicis  manus  ad  indicem.  Riolan 
calls  it  antiihemir.  It  rises  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  joins  with 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  flexor  sccundi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  se- 
samoid bone.    See  Abductor  Indicts. 

10.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  It  rises  by  a  long 
thin  di>gregated  tendon  from  the  os  calcis,  under 
the  tendinous  part  of  the  massa  carnea,  from  the  os 
cuboidos,  the  os  cuneifornie  medium,  and  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  metatarsi  of  the  second  toe  ; 
it  is  soon  dilated  into  a  pretty  large  belly,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  external  os  sesamoides  of  the  great 
toe.  I>oiiglas  says  it  brings  the  great  toe  near  to 
its  next  neighbour. 

ADEN,  (Klvy,  a  gland),  a  name  given  by  the 
old  Avriters  to  this  part  when  inflamed  or  sup- 
purated. 

ADENIFORM,  (Adeniformis,  from  cJvjv, 'a 
gland,  a.\\A  forma,  reiemhlance) ;  glandiform,  or 
resembling  a  gland  ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  prostate  gland  by  the  old  writers. 

ADENOGRAPIIIA,  {cily{joy^ci0ici ;  from  u^vy^ 
.&  gland,  and  y^aCjiw,  to  zcriie) ;  Adenography, 
or  a  treatise  on  the  glands. 

ADENOLOGIA,  {uh'iVoXoyiu  \  from  kovj/,  a  gland, 
And  Xoyog,  a  discourse),  the  doctrine  of  the  glan- 
dular system.     See  Gland. 

ADENOUS,  C udenosus;  from  aJvjv,  a  gland),  a 
•term  applied  to  a  tubercle,  or  any  hard  glandular 
part,  w  hich  suppurates  imperfectly. 

ADKPS,  an  oily  secretion  from  the  blood  into 
ihe  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.    See  Fat. 

ADE'FT    PlIlLOSO'Fliy,    that   system  of 


self-delusion,  falsely  called  philosophy,  whose  end 
was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  an  universal 
remedy.  The  professors  of  this  philosophy,  novr 
only  the  objects  of  ridicule,  were  called  adepti^ 
adepts.  Paracelsus  calls  that,  medicina  adepta^ 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  that  are  contract- 
ed by  celestial  operations,  or  communicated  from 
heaven. 

ADHATO'DA ;  the  Malabar  nut.  There  are 
two  species,  viz.  the  adhatoda  Zeijlanensiam,  or, 
common  Malabar  nut  ;  and  the  adhatoda  Indica, 
sen  adhatoda  ht/ssopi  foliis :  the  willow-leaved  Ma- 
labar nut,  commonly  called  the  snap-tree.  These 
are  of  the  genus  called,  by  Linnaeus,  justicia.  The 
virtue  ascribed  to  the  Malabar  nut  is  that  of  an  em- 
menagogue,  and  to  expel  the  dead  foetus  ;  that  be- 
ing the  meaning  of  adhatoda  in  the  original  language. 

ADHESION,  (from  adhcereo,  to  stick  to ) ; 
the  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION,  that  species 
of  inflammation  which  terminates  by  an  adhjesion 
of  inflamed  surfaces  to  each  other.  Thus  the 
pleura  of  the  lungs,  when  inflamed,  unites  to 
that  of  the  ribs.     See  Inflammation. 

ADHESIVE  PLASTER,  a  kind  of  plaster, 
calculated  solely  to  confine  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  a  particular  situation,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  incised  wound,  the  sides  of  which  are  to  be 
brought  into  contact  and  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  Edinburgh  Dispensatory  gives  it  the 
name  of 

Emplasfriim  resinosum.  Edin. 
Take  of  Plaster  of  litharge,  five  parts ; 

White  resin,  one  part. 
Melt  them  together,  and  make  a  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Resina.  Lond. 
Take  of  Litharge  of  plaster,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  resin,  half  a  pound. 
To  the  litharge  plaster,  melted  over  a  very  slow 
fire,  add  gradually  the  powdered  resin ;  mix 
them  well,  and  make  a  plaster. 

These  plasters  are  likewise  highly  convenient  to 
use  as  adhesives  for  keeping  on  other  dressings, 
for  giving  mechanical  support  to  new  flesh,  and 
contracting  old  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Baynton.    See  Ulcek. 

ADIA'NTHL'iVI,  («5/«vtov  ;  from  «,  neg.  and 
diaivca,  to  grozo  tcct ;  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  not  easily  made  wet);  Maiden-hair.  It  is  the 
adianthum  capillus  veneris  ;  frondif)us  decompositis, 
foliolia  uUernis  primis  cuneiformibus  lobatis  pedi- 
cillatis  Linn.  It  is  also  called  polytrichon  and 
polijtrichum,  (from  ToAuf,  ??n/fA,  and  ^t^^,  hair); 
expressive  of  a  capillary  vegetable. 

Maiden-hair  is  an  evergreen  low  plant,  with 
slender,  smooth,  shining,  blackish  stalks,  without 
any  manifest  flower  :  the  seeds  are  a  fine  dust, 
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Ij'Ing  in  roundish  specks  about  the  edges  of  the 
backs  of  the  leaves,  which  curl  over  and  cover 
them.    Five  species  are  noticed  by  botanists. 

1.  Adianthum  verum  ;  the  capillus  Veneris  al- 
ready described.  It  is  the  true  maiden-hair,  found 
in  Cormvall,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales  ;  but  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  &c. 

2.  Adianthum  Canademe ;  also  called  adian- 
thum fructicosum  Brazilianum,  avenqua ;  adian- 
thum Americanum,  et  capillus  Veneris  Canadensis. 
It  is  the  adianthum  pedatum  Linn.  Americafi,  or 
Canada  Maiden-hair.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
but  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is  the  strongest 
and  most  agreeable  of  all  the  sorts. 

3.  Adianthum  nigrum;  called  callifrichmn,  fri- 
chomanes,  and  polytrichum.  According  to  LinnEcus 
it  is  the  asplenium  trichomanes,  or  asplenium  fron- 
dibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  subrotundis  crenatis — Class, 
Crijptogamia^  Order,  Filices.  Gen.  Plant.  1178. 

'I'his  last  is  the  common  or  English  black  maiden, 
hair ;  a  perennial  plant,  that  grows  wild  on  shady 
grounds,  old  walls,  and  rocks.  It  has  a  mu- 
cilaginous and  roughish  taste,  but  little  or  no 
flavour. 

The  other  two  species  are  the  Adianthum  album 
and  aureum.  But  the  three  mentioned  above  only 
arc  deemed  of  any  use  ;  and  indeed  the  third  sup- 
plies the  2>lace  of  them  all.  These  plants,  as  do  all 
of  the  capillary  tribe,  abound  with  a  saponaceous 
quality,  which  they  give  out  to  boiling  water.  In- 
deed, the  best  preparation  is  a  strong  infusion 
made  with  boiling  Avater,  and  SM^eetened  with 
liquorice  root,  to  be  drank  freely  in  catarrhous 
aiiections  of  the  lungs. 

The  French  make  a  syrup  of  the  true  sort,  and 
flavour  it  with  orange-tlower  M'ater.  The  Cana- 
dians also  make  a  syrup  of  theirs,  in  which  they 
"  use  maple-sugar.  In  England  the  confectioners 
prepare  a  syrup  of  it,  which  they  sell  be  thy 
name  of  sifrup  of  capillairc. 

As  the  virtues  of  these  herbs  are  contained  in 
their  mucilage,  they  lose  nothing  by  drying.  The 
flavour  of  the  Canada  species  may  suffer  by  the 
boiling;  but,  as  a  pectoral,  tliat  loss  is  of  no 
consequence. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA,  (from  «  ncg.  and  hcimevca, 
to  perspire ;  or  «  neg.  Sia  per,  and  TrvfUw  to 
breathe)  ;  impeded  perspiration,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  the  primary  cause  of  fe- 
ver, from  what  they  termed  vaporosa  et  fuliginosa 
effluvia,  not  being  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
habits  and  cutaneous  pores,  and  hence  productive 
of  febrile  affections. 

ADIARRHCE'A,  (from  a.  neg.  and  licippsM, 
perjiuo,  to  flow  out  or  through);  a  total  sup- 
pression of  the  necessary  evacuations  from  the 
bowels. 
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ADIPOSE  MEMBRANE,  (Memhrana  adiposa., 
from  adeps,  fat)  ;  the  fat  collected  in  the  cells  of 
the    cellular  membrane.     See  Cellulaii  Mem- 

BUANE. 

ADI'PSIA,  (from  «,  neg.  and  ^i-^ci,  thirst); 
a  want  of  thirst.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  dijsorcxia  of  Cullen's  noso- 
logy. It  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  disease  of 
the  sensorium  commune. 

ADI'PSOS,  (from  a  priv.  and  thirst). 
The  Egyptian  palm-tree  is  thus  named  by  the 
Greeks.  Its  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  called  mi/- 
robalans.  Theo])hrastus  calls  this  tree  /3«Aav©~', 
i.  e.  mast,  from  its  fruit ;  but  it  is  called  adipso7i, 
because  its  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  quenches  thirst. 
Adipsos  is  also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

ADJUTO'RIUM,  (from  adjuvo,  to  assist)  ; 
the  Humerus,  or  upper  arm,  described  thus  by 
Albucasis.  "  Adjutorium  is  that  bone  which  lies 
between  the  cubit  and  head  of  the  scapula."  An 
external  medicine  used  to  assist  internal  ones,  was 
also  named  adjutorium. 

ADNATA  TUNICA,  (from  adnascor,  to  grozd 
to ) ;  the  Albuginea  oculi,  or  Tunica  albuginea 
oculi.  This  membrane  is  mostly  confounded  with 
the  tunica  conjunctiva.  It  is,  however,  thus  form- 
ed :  five  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyes,  take 
their  origin  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  tha 
sixth  arises  from  the  edge  of  it ;  they  are  all  in- 
serted by  a  tendinous  expansion  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sclerotica  ;  which  expansion  gives  the 
whiteness  peculiar  to  the  fore  part  of  the  eye.  It 
lies  betwixt  the  tunica  sclerotica  and  the  tunica, 
conjunctiva.    See  Eye, 

ADOLESCENCE,  (from  adolesco,  to  grotc), 
that  period  of  hunian  life  which  is  intermediate 
between  childhood  and  the  adult  state.  See 
Age. 

ADOPTER,  a  chemical  implement  used  to  con- 
nect retorts  to  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distilla- 
tion, with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

A'DOR,  a  sort  of  corn,  (from  ci  neg.  and  Jcpu,  a 
spear),  so  named  from  its  being  without  the  beard 
or  spear  ;  also  called  spelta  and  spelt  corn. 
Dioscoridcs  mentions  tv,o  kinds  of  it,  the  mono- 
coccous  and  the  dicoccous,  that  is  such  as  has  only 
one  grain  or  two  in  a  husk. 

ADRA  RIIl'ZA,  (from  a^pog,  thick,  and  pi'(cij 
a  root ).  A  name  for  Aristolochia,  because  it 
abounds  in  roots.    See  Aristolochia. 

ADROBO'LON,  (from  aJpo?,  large,  and  [iuKog^ 
a  globe,  or  mass),  a  name  for  the  Indian  bdel- 
lium, which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian,  being 
impure,  black,  and  in  large  lumps,  whence  its 
name. 

ADSTRI'CTION,    (adsfriciio,  from  ad,  and 
stringo,  to  bind  together)  ;  a  term  which  eifheV 
expresses  the  styptic  quality  of  iaedicincs,  or  the 
F  2 
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retention  of  the  natural  evacuations.  Sec  Consti- 
pation. 

ADSTRINGE'NTIA,  (from  adsfringo,  to  hind 
up),  acTstringent  or  Astringent  medicines.  See 
Astringents. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  in  an  anatomical  sense,  any- 
thing that  accidentally,  and  not  in  the  common 
course  of  natural  causes,  happens  to  make  a  part 
of  another;  as  the  glf.nds  in  strumous  cases  are 
said  to  be  adventitious  glands,  in  distinction  from 
those  which  are  naturally  produced.  It  is  also 
used  in  medicine,  in  opposition  to  hereditary. 
Thus  the  gout  and  scrophula  are  sometimes  here- 
ditary, and  sometimes  adventitious  ;  having  never 
before  cecum  d  to  any  individual  in  the  family. 

ADULTERATION  (from  adultero  to  counter- 
feit)\  the  practice  of  adulterating,  corrupting,  or 
counterfeiting  genuine  medicines.  He  who  coun- 
terfeits m'„'dicines  is  often  both  a  robber  and  mur- 
derer,  and  yet  there  arc  persons  who  pass  for  ho- 
nest men  in  the  world,  who  systematically  practice 
this  infamous  fraud  on  the  purses  and  lives  of  their 
fellow  creatures.    See  Medicines. 

ADU'STA,  (from  adiiro,  to  hum  iipj ;  adust, 
burnt,  scorched,  or  parched.  It  is  a  term  applied 
by  some  writers  to  the  temperament  or  com- 
plexion. 

A'DY.  vcl  Pa'lma  a'dy,  (from  or  v^v, 

probably,  szceet)  ;  a  palm-tree  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  ait'ords  plenty  of  juice  that  fer- 
ments into  wine.  The, entire  fruit  is  called  by  the 
Portuguese  caryoces  and  cariosse ;  the  natives  call 
it  abanga.  The  fruit  externally  is  like  a  lemon, 
and  contains  a  stone,  the  kernel  of  Avhich,  if  heated 
in  hot  water,  gives  out  an  oil  of  a  Faft'ron  colour  ; 
it  concretes  in  the  cold,  and  is  used  as  butter:  of 
these  kernels  the  inhabitants  give  three  or  four  as 
a  restorative,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

ADYNA'MIA,  (from  «  neg.  and  ^vvuixtg, 
strength  or  force),  languor,  weakness,  impotence 
from  sickness  or  disease :  adunatos,  leipopsychia. 
Also  drowsiness,  or  sleepiness,  lassitude,  defect  of 
Tital  powers,  as  in  syncope,  dyspepsia,  and  hypo- 
chondriasis. Ill  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology,  this  word 
distinguishes  an  order  in  his  class  neuroses.  He 
defines  it  to  be  diseases  consisting  in  a  weakness 
or  loss  of  motion,  in  - either  the  vital  or  natural 
functions. 

ADYNAMIA,  (ccSwccixia ;  from  u,  priv.  and 
^uv«pi/?,  pozcer).  A  defect  of  vital  power.  This 
constitutes  the  second  order  of  the  class  neuroses 
of  Cullen's  nosology  ;  and  comprehends,  syncope, 
dyfpepsia,  and  hypochondriasis.  See  those  Ar- 
ticles. 

jEDOIA,  {Kiloia ;  from  uilug,  modesty ;  or 
from  a,  neg.  and  aJw,  to  see;  as  not  being  de- 
cent to  the  sight).  The  pudenda,  or  parts  of  ge- 
neration. 


i^lDOSOTHIA,  (from  cit^ccg,  pudenda,  and 
4/0Cpe«,  strepitum  edo ) ;  in  the  Nosology  of  Sau- 
vages,  also  of  Sagar,  is  defined  to  be  ajiatus  pass- 
ing from  the  uterus,  or  from  ttie  urinary  bladder, 
through  the  vagina  or  the  urethra  ;  hence  is  it 
formed  inta  two  species,  mdosophia  urethrce  et  ute- 
ri. This  flatus  is  sometimes  very  foetid,  which 
circumstance  cannot  always  be  accounted  for.  It 
sometimes  happens  when  women  are  in  labour,  and 
hath  been  taken  for  a  sign  that  the  child  is  dead, 
but  this  cannot  be  depended  on.  An  intolerable 
stench,  it  is  said,  however,  sometimes  attends  when 
the  child  is  living. 

iE'GER,  (from  uy^oq,  languid)  ;  side,  abated 
from  the  usual  state  of  health.    See  Disease. 

^'GIAS,  (from  ciii,,  a  goat).  A  white  speck 
on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness 
of  sight;  so  named,  because  it  M'as  supposed  that 
goats  were  subject  to  it. 

^GRITU  bo  BOVI'NA.    See  Bovina  Af- 

FECTIO. 

^'GYLOPS  or  iE'GILOPS  ;  a  disease  in  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  (so  called  from  ui^,  a  goat, 
and  wvp,  an  eye,  or  goafs-eye),  because  goats  are 
said  to  be  subject  to  this  disease.  Anchylops  and 
wgylops  are  but  different  states  of  the  disorder 
called  fistula  lachrynialis.  The  wgylops  is  the  fistula 
lachrymalis  beginning  to  discharg^e  pus.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  distinction  of 
the  ancients  should  be  at  present  neglected  with 
respect  to  the  anchylops  and  aegylops,  and  a  gene- 
ral term  adopted,  which  is,  in  itself,  highly  ab- 
surd. Surely  to  denominate  a  complaint  fistulous, 
where  no  fistula  exists,  must  be  improper ;  and  the 
two  different  species,  as  well  as  a  third,  are  styled 
fistula  lachrymalis  by  the  moderns.  Some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  considered  the  lachrymal  sac  in 
its  state  of  tumefaction  as  an  anchylops ;  when 
ruptured  an  a?gylops  ;  and  certainly  the  distinc- 
tion ought  to  be  preserved.  See  Fistula  Lachry- 
malis. 

tE'GYLOPS,  or  A'GILOPS  ;  the  plant  other- 
wise named  Avena  sterilis,  Bromus  sterilis,  Festuca 
avenacea,  Gramen  avenaceum  ;  great  zcild  oaf-grass 
or  drank.  The  roots  of  this  are  full  of  small  fibres, 
several  stalks  rise  from  a  root,  and  are  joined.  It 
grows  in  hedges  and  the  sides  of  fields  in  May.  By 
culture  it  becomes  a  species  of  corn.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America  it  is  improved  to  great  advant- 
age ;  and  in  the  low  wet  boggy  grounds  in  Great 
Britain  it  would  be  profitable,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
thing  else,  as  it  thrives  best  in  water.  It  grows  like 
the  oat,  but  in  quality  is  more  of  the  rice  kind. 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  reckoned  a  good  an- 
thelmintic. 

uEGYPTI'ACUM,  or  MEL  ^GYPTI'ACUM, 
an  ointment  so  called  from  its  being  said  to  be  of 
Jsgyptian  origin.    Mesne  is  its  supposed  author. 
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This  ointment  now  is  properly  rejected,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  the  OxymelJEruginis  or  Oxijmd 
cf  Ferdegrise,  which  see. 

jENE'A,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  the  in- 
strumeut  called  a  catheter,  from  as,  brass,  the  me- 
tal of  which  it  was  formed. 

AEROLOGY.  See  Aerologice. 
AEROLOGICE,  (cvi§oXoyi*/v) ;  from  av]^,  air, 
and  hoyog,  a  discourse) ;  Aerology,  or  that  part  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  air,  explains  its  properties 
and  use  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  its  efiicacy  in 
preserving  and  restoring  health.   See  Atmospheue. 

AEROPHOBI,  («vi?o<po€oi ;  from  «v;^  and  Cpo/3of, 
fear).  According  to  Caelius  Aurclianus,  sonw) 
phrenitic  patients  are  afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others 
of  an  obscure  air  ;  and  these  he  calls  aerophobi. 

AEROPHOBIA,  (av\2o(po^ici ;  from  uv,^,  air, 
and  Cpo€©>',  fear),  a  dread  of  air  ;  an  occasion- 
al symptom  of  phrenitis. 

iERU'GO,  Vehdigrise  ;  the  sub-acetis  cupri 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia.  It  is  copper 
corroded  by  a  fermented  vegetable  acid,  into  a 
bluish  green  substance.  The  copper  is  made  into 
very  thin  plates,  which  are  suspended  over  the  va- 
pours arising  from  wine,  during  its  acetous  fer- 
mentation :  or  the  husks  and  stalks  of  grapes  are 
dried,  and  then,  being  bruised,  are  dipped  in  wine 
and  made  into  balls,  which  are  left  to  ferment  un- 
til they  acquire  the  acetous  quality,  when  they  are 
broken  with  the  hand,  stratified  with  the  plates  of 
copper,  and  left  until  the  verdegtise  is  produced. 
The.bestverdegri.se,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, is  made  at  Montpellier,  where  there  is  one 
sort  i  1  powder  and  another  in  lumps.  The  sort 
which  we  receive  from  France  is  generally  mixed 
with  ihe  stalks,  &c.  of  grapes,  which  may  be  se- 
parated by  pulverization,  they  being  more  diffi- 
culty powdered  than  the  verdegrise  itself.  To  pu- 
rify it,  dissolve  a  quantity  in  six  or  seven  times  its 
•weight  of  distilled  vinegar,  then  decant  and  eva- 
porate the  solution.  If  good,  it  will  be  dry,  of  a 
Ijeautifu!  deep  green,  with  a  few  white  spots  ;  and 
when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a  little  saliva  or 
water,  it  will  form  a  smooth  paste,  free  from  grlt- 
tiness.  In  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  Avater,  this  con- 
crete is  partially  soluble  :  in  vinegar  it  is  wholly 
so.  If  a  saturated  solution  of  it  in  vinegar  be  set 
to  exhale  in  a  Avarm  place,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Terdogrise  may  be  recovered  in  a  christalline  form ; 
and  if  these  chrysfals  are  distillcil  in  a  refort,  the 
acetous  acid  ascends  from  them  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated state,  and  the  chrystals  are  then  called  dis- 
tilled verdegrise.  Pure  acetous  acid  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  latter.     See  Acetous  Acid. 

Verdegrise  is  used  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  me- 
dicine. Externally  it  is  used  by  surgeons  to  de- 
terge foul  ulcers,  being  first  mixed  with  other  in- 
gredients, as  in  the  mel  eeruginis,  and  ungucntum 
*lemi  cum  oerugine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica. 
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In  phagedaenic  ulcers,  and  ill-conditioned  sores? 
with  a  fetid  discharge,  this  preparation  of  cop- 
per is  useful.    Venereal  chancres  too,  that  yield 
not  to  mercury  inwardly,  have  yielded  to  it.  So- 
lutions of  cuprum  vitriolatum,  oxymcl  ssruginis,  or 
other  preparations  of  copper,  by  their  stimulus, 
help  nature  to  throw  off  sloughs,  particularly  in 
ulcerated  sore  throats.    If  taken  internally,  a  vo- 
miting is  instantly  provoked  by  a  grain  or  two  of 
verdegrise,  so  that,  for  its  speedy  effect,  it  may  be 
used  to  discharge  any  poisonous  matter  received 
into  the  stomach.    Large  portions,  as  four  drachms 
or  more,  have  been  swallowed  without  any  other 
inconvenience  than  the  present  vomiting  ;  yet,  in 
smaller  quantities,  besides  the  vomiting,  it  excites  a 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  griping  in  the  boAvels, 
causes  a  tenesmus,  ulcerations,  and  bloody  stools, 
difficult  breathing,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  &c. 
which  often  tei-minate  in  death.  Hence  it  is  scarce- 
ly fit  to  be  at  all  used  in  medicine,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  copper  or  brass  vessels,  in 
which  acids  or  fats  are  boiled,  lest  the  verdegrise 
accidentally  obtained  should  be  productive  of  dis- 
eases.   It  is  worthy  of  remark,   however,  that 
acids,  while  boiling,  do  not  corrode  this  metal  ; 
but  a  short  space  of  time  serves  for  the  efiect  when 
the  boiling  heat  is  abated.    In  cases  of  verdegrise 
being  swallowed,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give 
oil  and  warm  water,  or  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  water,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  anus, 
with  a  view  to  wash  away  the  whole  of  the  poi- 
sonous  matter;  to  excite  a  speedy  discharge  by  vo- 
miting and  by  stool.  After  these  these  evacuations, 
an  anodyne  is  usually  given  ;  and  if  there  be  great 
pain,  musk,  or  other  cordials,  with  a  milk  diet, 
are  prescribed.    Unpromising  as  these  may  seem, 
and  unequal  to  the  object  in  view,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  them  for  want  of 
a  more  effectual  method   of  counteracting  this 
poison. 

Verdegrise  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder  but  by 
levigation.  After  this  process  it  becomes  the  JEru- 
go  prceparata  of  the  London  College.  The  other 
officinal  preparations  of  verdegrise  are,  the  Oxj/. 
mel  jEruginis,  Acidum  acetosum^  and  the  EmplaS' 
trum  nieloes  vesicatorii  Edtn. 

iESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM,  (from  esca, 
food);  the  systematic  name  for  the  Hippocasta- 
raim.    See  Hippocastanum. 

jESTUARIUM,  a  kind  of  stove  or  vapour  bath 
for  conveying  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once, 
Ambrose  Parey  calls  by  this  name  an  instrument, 
which  he  describes  for  conveying  heat  to  any  par- 
ticular part;  and  Palmar  ins  describes  a  contriv- 
ance, under  this  name,  which  he  employed  for 
sweating  the  whole  body. 

^'STUS  VOLA'TICUS,  (from  csfus,  heat, 
and  vole,  to  Jiif).  Vogel  places  this  word  as 
synonymous  with  phlogosis.  It  is  a  sudden  scorch- 
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ing  heat,  v/'ith.  redness  of  the  face,  that  soon 
flies  off. 

iETHER,    (from  a   supposed  subtile 

fluid)  ;  a  liquor  obtained  by  distillation  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid  ;  the 
name  of  the  product  varying  according  to  the  acid 
employed.  The  following  are  the  astherial  prepa- 
rations set  down  in  the  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

JEther  Sulphuricus.  Edin. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  acid, 

Alcohol,  of  each  thirty-two  ounces. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a  proper  glass  retort,  and 
add  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  Mix 
them  gradually  by  shaking  them ;  this  done, 
distil,  from  sand  previously  heated,  into  a  re- 
ceiver kept  cool  Avith  water  or  snoAV.  The  heat 
should  be  such  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  sixteen 
ounces  are  drawn  oiF  for  use.  Next  add  to  the 
distilled  liquor  two  drachms  of  potass ;  and 
distil  from  a  high  retort,  Avith  a  very  gentle  heat, 
into  a  receiver,  until  ten  ounces  have  been  col- 
lected. More  alcohol  may  be  poured  on  the 
acid  in  the  retort,  and  the  distillation  repeated, 
by  Avhich  more  ether  Avill  be  obtained. 
By  the  London  College  this  preparation  has  the 

name  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

JEiher  Vitriolicus.  Lond. 
Take  of  the  Vitriolic  ether,  of  the  first  distillationj 
tAvo  pounds  by  Aveight; 
Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce  by  mea- 
sure. 

Having  shaken  them  together,  Avith  a  gentle  heat, 
draw  off  fourteen  ounces  by  measure. 

Vitriolic  j^ther  is  thus  directed  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia. 

JEiher  Vitriolicus.  Dubl. 
Take  of  Ethereal  vitriolic  liquor,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Caustic  alkali,  in  poAvder,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  distil  with  the  precautions  al- 
ready  mentioned. 

JEther  Sulphuricus  cum  Jlcohol.  Edin. 
Take  of  Sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce; 

Alcohol,  tAvo  ounces. 
Wix  them  together. 

Sjnritus  jStheris  Vitriolici.  Lond. 
Take  of  Rectified  spirit  of  Avine, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each  one  pound. 
•Pour  the  acid  gradually  into  the  spirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  them  together;  then  distil  with  a 
gentle  heat,  from  a  retort  into  a  tubulated  re- 
ceiver,  to  Avhich  another  recipient  is  fitted. 
The  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether  may  be  drawn  till 
iulphureous  Tapours  begin  to  arise.    In  another 


receiver,  by  continuing  the  distillation,  a  littl* 
oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained. 

Liquor  JEthereus  Vitriolicus.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  sixteen  ounces. 

Put  the  spirit  into  a  proper  glass  retort,  and 
pour  upon  it  the  acid  in  a,  continued  stream. 
Mix  them  gradually,  and  having  placed  the  re- 
tort  in  sand  previously  heated,  distil  the  liquor 
into  a  cool  receiver.  The  heat  is  to  be  so  ap- 
plied, that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  when 
eight  ounces  have  come  over. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  ether  are  the 
Tinct.  aloes  cether.  and  /Eth.  sulphuricus  uromuti- 
cus  Edin. 

The  etherial  preparation  called  Oil  of  JVine,  is 
noticed  under  the  article  Wine. 

Spirifus  j^theris  Vitriolici  Compositus.  Lond. 
Take  of  Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  one  pound; 

Oil  of  wine,  a  drachm  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Liquor  JEthereus  Oleosus.  Dubl. 
The  Dublin  College  direct  Avhat  they  denominate 
Oily  Ethc7'eal  Liquor,  for  the  preparation  formerly 
called  the 

Anodyne  Liquor  of  HotTrnan. 

Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  draAving 
oft"  the  vitriolic  ether. 

Distil  it  to  one-half  the  quantity  with  a  mode- 
rate heat. 

Dr.  AndrcAv  Duncan,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Nezo 
Disjjensatory,^'  observes,  that  the  products  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  the  diftcrcnt 
acids  are  extremely  curious  in  their  nature,  Avhich 
was  not  understood  until  lately.  Their  phenomena 
has  been  very  ingeniously  explained  by  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin ;  who  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  acid  remains  unchanged,  and  that 
the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether,  water,  and 
carbon. 

In  preparing  these  fluids,  the  most  convenient 
way  is  to  mix  the  ingredients  by  putting  the  alcohal 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  and,  with  a  long-tubed 
funnel  which  will  reach  to  the  bottom,  pouring  in 
the  acid.  By  cautious  agitation  the  two  fluids 
unite,  and  heat  is  produced,  which  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  distillation,  if  Ave  have  a  sand 
bath  previously  heated  to  the  same  degree,  to  set 
the  retort  into  immediately  after  the  mixture  is 
completed ;  ner  is  there  any  occasion  for  a  tubu- 
lated receiver,  if  we  immerse  the  ordinary  re- 
ceiver, Avhich  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  sur- 
round  it  with  a  quantity  of  ice. 

On  adding  the  acid  to  the  alcohol,  there  is  per? 
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«eived  a  considerable  Increase  of  temperature,  and 

a  slight  disengagement  of  alcoliol,  having  an  aro- 
matic odour.  On  placing  the  retort  in  the  sand 
bath,  a  portion  of  pure  alcohol  first  comes  over; 
and,  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils,  the 
■ether  rises,  and  is  condensed  in  thin,  broad,  straight 
streaks,  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the 
liquor  which  passes  aver  into  the  receiver  amounts 
cto  about  half,  or  somewhat  more  than  half,  of  the 
alcohol  operated  on,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  there  has  been  no  produc- 
tion of  any  permanently  elastic  fluid :  but  now  the 
product  of  ether  ceases ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  de- 
•composed  ;  and  sulphureous  vapours  begin  to  arise, 
■which  condense  in  irregular  streaks,  or  in  drops  : 
■we  must,  therefore,  either  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
cess, or  change  the  receiver.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  products  are,  sulphureous  acid,  acetic  acid, 
water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accompa- 
nied towards  the  end  by  a  peculiar  species  of  car- 
bu retted  hydrogen  gas,  called  by  the  Dutch  che- 
mists Oleniant  gan ;  because,  when  mixed  with 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  oil.  At  last  the 
jnatter  in  the  retort  becomes  thick  and  black, 
swells  up,  and  obliges  the  process  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

•If  the  process  be  interrupted  before  the  sul- 
phureous vapours  arise,  the  whole  acid,  diluted 
with  a  proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  with  char- 
coal, remains  in  the  retort ;  but,  if  the  process  is 
continued,  there  is  a  continual  decomposition  of 
the  acid,  which  is  therefore  diminished  in  quantity. 
In  either  case,  Proust  says,  the  sulphuric  acid  m.aj 
be  obtained  from  the  -black  residuum  in  the  retort, 
by  diluting  it  with  twice  .its  weight  of  T-vater,  fil- 
tering it  through  linen,  ai\d  evaporating  it  till 
it  acquire  the  specific  gravity  1.84,  then  adding 
.about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  nitrate  of  potass, 
and  continuing  the  evaporation  until  the  acid  be- 
come perfectly  colourless,  and  acquire  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.86  The  residuum,  however,  may  be 
more  advantageously  preserved,  as  the  Edinburgh 
College  direct,  for  preparing  more  ether,  by  re- 
peating the  process  with  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol. 
Proust,  indeed,  denies  that  this  residuum  is  ca- 
pable of  converting  more  alcohol  into  ether ;  but 
Dr.  Lewis  inserted  this  fact  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  dispensatory,  in  1753.  The  ether  may  be  se- 
parated from  the  alcohol  and  sulphureous  acid, 
with  which  it  is  always  mixed,  by  rc-distilling  it 
with  a  very  gentle  heat,  after  mixing  it  with  lime, 
which  combines  with  ihe  acid,  or  with  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  which  deprives  it  of  its  volatility. 

The  medical  properties  of  ether  are  those  of  an 
antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant.  In  catar- 
jhal  and  asthmatic  complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled 
■with  advantage,  by  holding  in  the  mouth  a  piece 
of  sugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropped.  It 
abates  nausea,  and  is  giYcn  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid 
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tvpc.  As  an  antispasmodic,  in  hysteria,  and  in 
other  spasmodic  and  painful  diseases,  and  as  a 
stimulus  in  soporose  -and  apoplectic  alfections,  it 
also  enjoys  some  share  of  reputation.  Regular  prac- 
titioners seldom  give  so  m.uch  as  half  an  ounce,  much 
more  frequently  only  a  few  drops,  for  a  dose  ;  but 
empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon  much  larger 
quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  of  service  in  the  head-ache,  tooth, 
ache,  and  other  painful  affections.  Thus  em- 
ployed, it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  oppo- 
site efllects  according  to  its  management ;  for,  if  it 
be  prevented  from  evaporating,  by  covering  the 
place  to  which  it  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand, 
it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient, 
and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  as  is  the 
case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol  or  tur- 
pentine. In  this  way  it  is  frequently  used  for  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  dropped  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
exposed  freely  to  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation 
produces  an  intense  degree  of  cold  ;  and,  as  this  is 
attended  with  a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk 
in  the  part  applied,  in  this  way  it  has  frequently 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

The  different  mixtures  of  ether  with  alcohol, 
Avhether  prepared  directly  or  indirectly,  possess 
similar  virtues  with  ether  alone,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree. 

The  following  is  the  Edinburgh  Spirit  of  Nitrous 
Ether,  or  Nitrous  Ethereal  Liquor  of  the  Dublia 
College. 

Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi.  Edin. 

Take  of  Pure  alcohol,  three  pounds ; 
Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

To  the  alcohol,  contained  in  a  phial,  and  placed 
in  cold  water,  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  con- 
stantly agitating  them.  Place  the  phial,  slightly 
covered,  for  seven  days,  in  a  cool  place ;  then 
distil  the  liquor  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  ice,  till 
all  the  spirit  is  drawn  off. 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi.  Lond. 
Take  of  Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  these,  by  pouring  in  the  acid,  and  draw  off, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

Alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  act  peculiarly  upon 
each  other,  according  to  their  proportions,  a 
saiall  proportion  of  alcohol  only  being  used.  For, 
if  we  pour  alcohol  into  nitrous  acid,  there  is  imme- 
diately a  great  increase  of  temperature,  violent 
effervescence,  and  a  disengagement  of  red  fumes. 
On  the  contrary,  by  placing  the  phials  containing 
the  alcohol  and  acid,  in  iced  M'ater,  these  may  be 
mised,  without  any  danger,  in  the  proportions 
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dirpctecl  by  the  Colleges ;  and  if  the  acid  he  added 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  each  porlioii 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  alcohol  by  agitation^ 
Dr.  Duncan  observes,  that  no  action  takes  place 
until  heat  be  applied.  It  is,  therei'ore,  unnecessary  , 
to  keep  the  mixture  for  seven  days ;  but  we  may 
immediately  proceed  to  the  distillation,  which  must 
be  performed  with  a  very  slow  and  well-regulated 
fire  ;  for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  burst  the  vessels.  The  heat 
must  at  no  time  amount  to  212  degrees,  otherwise 
a  portion  of  undecomposed  acid  will  pass  over  and 
spoil  the  product.  By  performing  this  operation 
carefully  in  a  Woulfe's  appa/atus,  he  obtained 
from  three  ounces  of  alcohol  and  one  ounce  of  ni- 
trous acid,  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether.  Eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  contained 
in  the  first  phial,  gained  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
and  specific  gravity  873,  and  eight  ounces  of  w  a- 
ter in  the  second,  18 grains:  the  residuum Aveighed 
seven  drachms  and  a  half.  There  was  therefore  a 
loss  of  two  drachms  forty-two  grains  of  perma- 
nently elastic  lluids.  The  first  portion  that  was 
examined  seemed  to  be  the  air  of  the  apparatus  ;  in 
the  next  the  candle  burnt  with  an  enlarged  and 
brightened  flame :  was  it  nitrous  oxide  ?  and  all 
that  passed  afterwards  was  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  etherized  nitrous  gas  first  described  by 
the  Dutch  chemists.  When  recently  prepared,  this 
gas  is  intlammable,  and  does  not  form  red  fumes, 
w  hen  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  it :  but  when 
attempted  to  be  kept  over  water,  the  water  be- 
comes acidulous,  the  gas  is  diminished  in  bulk  about 
two-thirds,  has  lost  its  inflammability,  and  is  now 
converted  into  red  vapour  on  the  admission  of  at- 
mospheric air.  It  therefore  appears  to  consist  of 
nitric  oxide  gas,  holding  ether  in  chemical  solu- 
tion. We  may  form  a  similar  gas,  by  admitting  a 
few  drops  of  ether  to  nitric  oxide  gas  over  mer- 
cury. The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  direct 
the  distillation  to  be  continued  till  no  more  spirit 
comes  over.  But  the  difficulty  is,  how  this  is  to 
be  ascertained.  After  having  drawn  oft"  about  two 
thirds,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London 
College,  Dr.  Duncan  applied  heat  to  the  retort, 
and  when  examining  the  air,  Avhich  began  to  come 
over,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  the  appartus  burst 
witli  a  violent  explosion. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  when  thus  obtained,  is 
colourless,  of  a  fragrant  smell,  lighter  than  water, 
extremely  volatile  and  intlammable,  and  possessed 
of  properties  very  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  siil- 
phuric  ether,  but  of  much  greater  specific  gravity, 
striking  a  deep  olive,  v.  ith  a  solution  of  green  snU 
phatc  of  iron,  and  almost  always  acid.  Age  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  decomposes  it,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  re-production  of  more  nitrous  acid. 
^Vhcn  this  change  has  taken  place,  it  may  be  recti- 
Jicd  by  saturating  the  acid  with  lime-water,  and  rc- 


cfistilling-  tRe  etfiereaf  fluid.  In  all;  probability  it  fe 
a  mixture  of  nitrous  ether  and  alcohol ;  for  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  alcohol  employed,  we 
obtain  a  iiuid  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  that  sulpuric  ether  has  to  the 
spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  ;  and  we  procure,  on 
mixing  nitrous  ether  with  alcohol,  a  fluid  exactly 
resembling  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  possess- 
ing similar  properties.  In  mixing  alcohol  with  the 
nitrous  acid  necessary  for  obtaining  nitrous  ether, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  diminish  their 
action  on  each  other.  Dr.  Black,  to  render  their 
mixture  extremely  slow,  on  two  ounces  of  the 
strong  acid  poured  gradually  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  M'ater,  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle 
down  the  sides  of  the  phial,  li6ated  on  the  surface 
of  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it.  He  then 
added,  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  three  ounces 
of  alcohol,  which,  in  its  turn,  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  three  fluids  were, 
kept  separate  on  account  of  their  difterent  specific 
gravities,  and  a  stratum  of  water  was  interposed 
between  the  acid  and  the  spirit.  The  phial  con- 
taining the  spirit  must  be  afterwards  stopped 
with  a  conical  stopper,  and  this  stopper  con- 
fined by  a  weak  spring.  If  the  phial  be  uoat 
set  in  a  cool  place,  the  acid  will  gradually 
ascend,  and  the  spirit  descend,  through  the 
water,  this  last  acting  as  a  boundary  to  restrain 
their  action  on  each  other.  Bubbles  of  gas  will 
begin  to  rise  through  the  fluids,  and  the  acid  will 
get  a  blue  colour,  which  it  again  loses  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  at  which  time  a  yellow  nitrous  ether 
begins  to  swim  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  for- 
mation of  air-bubbles  ceases,  it  is  time  to  remove 
the  ether  formed ;  for,  if  allowed  to  remain,  its 
quantity  decreases.  By  this  method  a  quantity  of 
nitrous  ether  is  formed,  without  any  danger  to  the 
operator. 

Mr.  Dehne  added  the  acid  to  the  alcohol  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  considerable  intervals,  and  by 
this  means  procured  from  two  pounds  of  alcohol, 
and  one  pound  ten  ounces  and  three  drachms  of 
nitrous  acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces  and  three 
drachms  of  ether.  In  this  case,  the  residuum 
weighing  one  pound  twelve  ounces,  there  was  a 
loss  of  five  ounces.  He  put  the  alcohol  into  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  to  which  a  receiver  was  luted,  and 
poured  in  the  acid,  and  the  ether  passed  over  into 
the  receiver,  without  the  application  of  any  heat. 
The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  did  not  begin 
until  six  ounces  and  a  half  were  added,  and  was 
exhausted,  when,  on  adding  more  acid,  it  fell  to 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  green  drops.  By  using 
the  like  precaution.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  procured  some 
nitrous  ether,  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus,  with  per- 
fect safety,  though  Fourcroy  represents  it  as  a  dan- 
gerous operation. 

Another  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  said 
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to  excel  those  abovementionod,  has  been  practised 
by  M.  Voigt.  Four  pounds  of  dried  nitrate  of  potass 
being  first  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  con- 
nected with  a  Woulfe's  apparatus,  a  mixture  of 
four  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tliree  pounds 
four  ounces  of  alcohol,  is  poured  upon  it.  With- 
out the  application  of  any  external  heat,  nitrous 
ether  passes  over,  and  the  residuum  furnishes,  on 
the  addition  of  more  alcohol,  a  farther  quantity  of 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  by  nitrous  acid  alcohol  is  converted  into 
ether,  the  change  it  undergoes  is  nearly  that  oc- 
casioned by  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
is  effected  by  the  afhnities  which  form  water,  and 
charcoal  is  precipitated  ;  in  the  former,  the  atiinities 
which  form  carbonic  acid  take  place,  and  there  is 
no  water  produced. 

The  difference  between  nitrous  and  sulphuric 
ether  seems  to  consist  only  in  the  former  being 
combined  with  nitric  oxide.  It  is  highly  inflam- 
mable at  least ;  pungent,  volatile,  and  is  not  solu- 
ble in  water,  while  it  gives  a  deep  olive  colour  to 
vitriolated  iron,  and  has  a  considerable  specific 
gravity.  After  simple  washing  in  water,  Dr.  Dun- 
can found  it  0.912.  When  the  acid  was  removed 
by  saturation  with  potass,  it  became  0.896,  and 
when  rectified,  byre-distillation,  it  became  0.866, 
but  recovered  acid  properties,  as  he  supposes,  from 
the  nitric  oxide  being  acidified  by  the  air  of  the 
apparatus. 

With  regard  to  its  medical  uses,  the  spirit  of  ni- 
trous ether  has  long  been  in  great  esteem  for  its 
property  of  quenching  thirst,  promoting  secretions, 
expelling  llatulence,  and  strengthening  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  about  a  drachm. 
Mixed  with  spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus,  in  suit- 
able proportions,  it  proves  a  good  diaphoretic,  and 
often  acts  remarkably  as  a  diuretic.  This  spirit 
added  to  malt  spirits,  is  thought  to  give  the  flavour 
of  French  brandy  to  the  latter. 

iETlIIOPS,  a  name  formerly  given  to  several 
different  remedies  in  powder,  on  account  of  their 
being  of  a  black  colour.  That  heretofore  known 
by  the  name  of  j^thiops  mineral,  is  now  called  by 
the  London  College,  llydrargyrus  cum  sulphure  ; 
by  the  Edinburgh,  Sulphur etum  Hydrargyri  ni- 
grum; and  by  that  of  Dublin,  Hydrargyrum  sulphu- 
ratum  nigrum.  See  Hydkargyrus.  An  antuno- 
nial  medicine  once  in  great  repute,  and  still  em- 
ployed by  some  practitioners,  is  the 

JEthiops  Antimonialis. 
Flux  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  sea-salt  in  a  cru- 
cible, and  knock  oti  the  scoria,  then  rnb  equal 
parts  of  the  regulus  made  in  this  manner,  and 
mercury  together,  till  they  are  incorpor  ited. 
In  cutaneous  di^ea c^,  glandul.^r  ob  triicfions, 
and  many  chronic  di  eases,  it  is  worth  a  trial ;  a 
few  grains  to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
increased  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it.    iVJaloaiu,  in 
Vol.  I. 


in  his  chemistry,  gives  various  processes  for  uniting 
antimony  with  mercury,  som.e  of  which  are  more 
speedy,  and  others  more  perfect  in  forming  this 
combination. 

Dr.  Huxham  gives  the  following  receipt  for  his 
icthiops  antimonialis : 

Take  of  Quicksilver,  four  ounces  ; 

Crude  antimony,  three  ounces  ; 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  marble  mortar  till  the 
quicksilver  disappears,  and  all  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  united. 

A  preparation  of  iron,  formerly  in  repute,  was, 
the  martial  cethiops ;  but  it  is  now  neglected. 

.^thiops  Mart  talis. 
Put  filings  of  steel  into  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel, 
with  water  enough  to  rise  four  inches  above 
the  filings ;  the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  every 
day,  and  more  water  supplied,  as  that  in  the 
vessel  exhales,  so  that  the  filings  remain  always 
covered.  Continue  this  process  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  powder  of  an  inky  blackness. 

^THUSA  MEUM  ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  herb  meum  athamanticum.    See  Meum. 

ETIOLOGY,  {aOioXoyix ;  from  atrio,  a  cause, 
and  \oy<^,  a  discourse) ;  the  doctrine  of  the  causes 
of  diseases. 

AFFECTION,  faiTectio,  from  officio,  to  alTectJ. 
This  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  ffaSoj,  hence pafhema, 
passio.  This  term  indicates  any  existing  disorder 
of  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,"  as  in  the  hyste- 
rics, cholic,  &c.  Thus,  by  adding  a  descriptive 
epithet  to  the  term  affection,  most  distempers  may 
be  expressed.  We  say  febrile  affection,  cutaneous 
affection,  &c.  using  the  word  affection  synonimouslj 
with  disease. 

AFFINITY,  faffinitasj;  chemical  or  elective 
attraction.  It  is  a  term  used  by  chemists  to  de- 
note the  continual  tendency  to  bring  principles  to- 
gether, which  are  disunited ;  and  to  retain  with, 
more  or  lesss  energy,  those  which  are  already  ia 
combination. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  na- 
ture,  without  taking  notice  ot  that  wonderfiil  mu- 
tual force  by  which  all  natural  bodies  are  attracted 
towards  each  other.  On  this  great  and  universal 
law,  all  those  phenomLma  depend  which  the  phi- 
losopher contemplates  with  curiosity,  and  which 
the  most  ignorant  cannot  behold  without  admira- 
tion. This  force  actuates  tiie  most  minute  bodies 
as  w-^11  as  the  most  enormous  masses  of  matt-^r.  But 
it  acts  by  laws,  either  essentially  different,  or  at 
least  diiferently  modified,  according  to  the  mass, 
consistency.,  and  distances,  of  the  bodies  subject  to 
its  influence. 

Natural  philosophy  has  taught  us,  that,  when 
two  solid  bodies  of  the  same  kind  come  into  con- 
tact, they  adhere  together  with  a  degree  of  fores 
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proportioned  to  the  extent  and  smoothness  of  the 
surfaces  in  union.  Thus,  two  panes  of  glass,  or 
two  sections  of  a  metal  sphere,  if  pressed  together, 
unite  with  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  renders  a 
considerable  eiiort  necessary  to  separate  them. 
This  force  produces  all  the  phenomena  observed 
in  chemistry.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of 
the  highest  importance  to  study  all  its  laws,  and 
inquire  what  variations  it  undergoes  from  diversity 
of  circumstances.  The  greater  part  of  chemists 
have  denominated  this  force  affinifij  or  relation; 
"because  it  has  been  thought  to  depend  on  an  ana- 
logy or  conformity  of  principles  in  the  bodies  be- 
tween which  it  subsists.  Bergman  has  given  it  the 
mime  oi  chendcal  attraction ;  and,  though  its  phe- 
nomena are  dift'erent  from  those  of  the  planetary 
attraction  first  observed  by  Newton,  yet,  as  both 
probably  depend  upon  the  same  principle,  we  may 
follow  Bergman  in  the  use  of  the  name.  Chemical 
attraction  may  take  place  between  bodies  of  the 
same  nature,  or  between  bodies  of  different  na- 
tures. Two  general  kinds  of  affinity  may  there- 
fore be  distinguished,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
bodies.  1.  The  affinity  of  aggregation,  or  that 
■which  exists  between  two  principles  of  the  same 
nature.  2.  The  affinity  of  composition,  or  that 
which  retains  two  or  more  principles  of  different 
natures  in  a  state  of  combination.  There  are,  be- 
sides, peculiar  affinities  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Ingenious  tabular  methods  have  been  invented, 
in  order  to  exhibit  at  once  all  the  more  >egular 
phenomena  of  chemical  decomposition.  Useful 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  Geoffrey, 
Rouelle,  Sage,  Gellert,  and  particularly  by  pro- 
fessor Bergman.    See  Elective  Attraction. 

AFFINITY  OF  AGGREGATION.  This  takes 
place  between  bodies  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  that 
power  by  which  homogeneous  bodies  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  remain  in  contact  until  they  be 
separated  by  the  action  of  some  superior  force :  thus 
when  two  bodies  of  the  same  nature,  for  instance 
two  globules  of  mercury,  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 
lance  from  each  other,  tend,  by  virtue  of  this 
force,  to  unite,  and  do  actually  enter  into  union, 
that  they  must  form  a  sphere  greater  in  bulk,  but 
precisely  the  same  in  nature.  In  that  event,  there- 
fore, this  force  affects  only  the  physical,  or  ob- 
fiously  apparent  qualities  of  bodies ;  it  joins  sepa- 
rate portions  of  similar  matter,  by  confounding  to- 
gether several  distinct  masses ;  it  forms  a  body  of 
greater  bulk,  and  unites  a  number  of  separate  parts 
into  one  whole.  It  is  denominated  the  attraction^ 
or  affinity  o  f  aggregation^  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  takes  place  between  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent natures.  It  produces  an  aggregate  in  which 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  bodies  united  undergo 
a  new  modification,  without  any  sensible  change 
being  produced  in  their  chemical  qualities.  The 
*SS''^S^^^  *s  notliing  more  than  a  coliereat  body, 


the  parts  of  which  are  retained  In  union  by  the 
force  of  aggregation.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  mass  called  an  heap ;  for  though  an  heap 
consist  of  parts  all  of  a  similar  nature,  yet  those 
parts  are  disposed  loosely,  and  without  coherence. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  distinguished  from  a,  mixture; 
which  consists  of  a  quantity  of  dissimilar  particles 
blended  together  without  adherence.  This  may  be 
further  explained  by  a  familiar  example :  flowers 
of  sulphur,  or  sulphur  in  powder,  whose  parts  have 
no  adhesion,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  slightest 
effort,  compose  an  heap,  the  pajts  of  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  affinity  of  aggregation.  This  mixed 
with  another  heap,  with  one,  for  instance,  con- 
sisting of  nitre  in  powder,  gives  what  is  called  a 
mixture  by  confusion.  But  if,  by  the  help  of  fusion 
and  cooling,  you  subject  this  heap  to  the  power  of 
aggregation,  the  molecules  or  integral  parts  of  the 
sulphur  will  then  be  drawn  towards  each  other 
during  its  liquefaction,  and  will  mix  and  unite  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form,  when  cooled,  an  uniform 
mass  or  solid,  which  will  be  a  true  aggregate. 

The  affinity  of  aggregation  is  stronger,  the  nearer 
the  integrant  parts  approach  to  each  other  ;  so  that 
every  thing  which  tends  to  separate  or  remove 
these  integrant  parts  from  each  other,  diminishes 
their  affinity,  and  weakens  their  force  of  cohesion. 
Heat  produces  this  effect  upon  most  known  bodies, 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  metals  have  no 
consistence. 

The  force  or  affinity  of  aggregation  also  exists  in 
various  degrees,  which  are  measurable  by  the  effort 
necessary  to  separate  the  integrant  parts  of  any 
aggregate  body.  Aggregates  may  therefore  be  dis- 
tinguished into  four  kinds,  under  which  all  the 
bodies  in  nature  may  be  arranged. 

1.  The  hard  or  solid  aggregate,  in  which  the  in- 
tegrant parts  are  united  by  a  very  considerable 
force,  and  cannot  be  separated  without  great  exer- 
tion. In  this  genus  many  species  or  degrees  are 
comprehended ;  from  the  hardness  of  the  precious 
stones  and  of  rock-crystal,  to  the  yielding  contex- 
ture of  the  softest  wood.  Its  peculiar  characteris- 
tic is  to  form  a  mass,  the  constituent  parts  of  which 
cannot  suffer  any  discernible  motion  without  being 
divided.  2.  Bodies,  the  constituent  parts  of  which 
may  be  easily  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  so 
as  to  change  their  relative  situation  without  being 
separated,  belong  to  the  soft  aggregate.  Less  force 
is  requisite  to  maintain  the  cohesion  of  a  soft  body 
than  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  a  solid  aggre- 
gate ;  and  less  re-action  to  destroy  it.  3.  The  in- 
tegrant parts  of  the  fluid  aggregate  are  so  slightly- 
united,  that  the  gentlest  effort  is  sufficient  not  only 
to  change  their  relative  situation,  but  even  to  di- 
vide them  into  distinct  globules.  4.  In  the  aeri- 
fonn  aggregate,  the  smallness  of  the  integrant  par- 
ticles renders  them  imperceptible,  and  the  affinity 
of  aggregation  is  tlie  least  possible.    The  air  of  the 
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atmosphere  affords  an  example  of  this  kind.  But 
these  four  kinds  of  aggregate  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  dift'erent  degrees  of  the  same  force  ;  it  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  them ;  because  they  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  operations  and  phenomena 
of  chemistry,  which  is  diversified  according  to  their 
differences.  It  may  be  proved  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  that  they  are  only  so  many  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  the  same  force ;  for  matiy  bodies 
are  capable  of  assuming  each  of  these  four  states 
successively.  Water,  in  the  form  of  ice,  is  a  solid 
aggregate  ;  its  hardness  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
its  temperature  is  lower  ;  when  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  assumes  a 
kind  of  softness  before  passing  into  a  fluid  state. 
Its  existence  in  this  last  state  is  universally  known  : 
and  philosophers  have  calculated  what  degree  of  ex- 
pansive force  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  vapour  ; 
in  which  state  it  becomes  an  aeriform  aggregate. 

In  order  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  affinity  of 
aggregation,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  oppose  to 
the  cohesion  of  the  aggregate  an  external  force 
more  than  suf&cient  to  counterbalance  that  which 
preserves  the  union  of  its  component  parts ;  the 
external  force  applied  must  therefore  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  adhesion  of  the  parts.  This  law  must 
always  be  observed  in  the  preparatory  operations ; 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  affinity  of 
aggregation. 

Art,  which  can  apply  a  variety  of  means  to 
counteract,  and  even  destroy  the  force  of  aggre- 
gation, can  also  afford  others  to  restore  it,  and 
cause  it  to  act  with  all  its  former  energy.  All  the 
manipulations  which  it  employs  for  this  purpose, 
consist  in  placing  the  bodies,  whose  force  of  aggre- 
gation is  to  be  restored,  in  such  a  state  of  division 
aud  fluidity,  that  their  particles  may  be  at  liberty 
to  obey  the  power  of  attraction,  by  applying  to 
each  other  those  of  their  surfaces  which  are  best 
adapted  to  unite ;  and  they  thus  form  a  new  ag^- 
gregate,  which,  in  regularity  of  figure  and  cohesive 
force,  is  generally  equal,  and  sometimes  superior, 
to  natural  aggregates  of  the  same  kind.  All  sub- 
stances capable  of  passing  through  the  several  states 
of  aggregation  above  enumerated,  but  more  espe- 
cially salts  and  metals,  may  be  so  managed  during 
the  process  by  which  they  are  reduced  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state,  as  to  assume  the  form  cither  of  an 
irregular  mass,  or  of  a  body  with  regular  lines, 
angles,  and  surfaces,  M'hich  is  called  a  crystal. 
The  first  form  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  body,  whether  its  fluidity  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  fire  or  water,  very  near  each 
other ;  and  causing  the  liquefaction  to  cease  sud- 
denly, so  that  they  may  come  into  contact  all  at 
once,  and  the  affinity  of  aggregation  may  cause 
them  to  unite  into  one  irregular  mass.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  to  produce  crystallization,  it  is  neces- 
•ary  to  keep  tha  parts  of  the  body  which  you  wish 


to  bring  into  that  state,  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  one  another,  that  they  may  remain 
for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium,  befara 
coming  into  union,  and  may  present  to  each  other 
such  of  their  surfaces  as  are  best  adapted  to  unite. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  crystallization  is  owing 
to  the  aiSnity  of  aggregation  ;  and  if  the  pheno- 
mena of  crystallization  be  o-bserved  with  a  proper 
degree  of  attention,  they  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  affinity  of  aggregation  acts. 
See  Crystallization. 

AFFINITY  OF  COMPOSITION;  that  power 
by  virtue  of  which  bodies  of  different  natures  unite 
and  form  new  combinations.  It  is  generally  known, - 
that  bodies  of  different  kinds  exert  a  force  oc  at- 
traction upon  each  other,  which  is  more  or  less 
strong  ;  and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  force  that 
all  the  changes  of  composition  or  decomposition 
observed  amongst  them,  are  effected.  The  affinity 
of  composition  exhibits  invariable  laws  in  all  the 
phenomena  it  causes  ;  consequently  these  laws  may 
be  stated  as  general  principles,  to  which  may  be 
referred  all  the  effects  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion by  the  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other. 

1.  The  att I  action,  or  affinitif  of  compositiony 
cannot  act  but  between  bodies  of  different  natures. 
This  law  is  invariable,  and  admits  of  no  exceptions. 
That  two  bodies  may  combine,  and  form  a  com- 
pound, it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  them  to 
be  different  in  kind.  Join  two  bodies  of  the  same 
nature,  and  you  form  only  an  aggregate,  of  which 
the  bulk  and  extent  arc  enlarged,  but  its  essen- 
tial properties  remain  unaltered ;  and  their  union 
is  occasioned  and  preserved  by  the  affinity  of  ag- 
gregation, conformably  to  the  explanation  already 
given  of  the  nature  of  that  affinity.  For  instance, 
two  pieces  of  wax,  rosin,  or  sulphur,  may  be  united 
by  the  action  of  heat ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  aggregation  and  com^ 
position.  This  law  holds  sa  invariably,  that  the  at., 
traction  of  composition  is  never  stronger  than 
when  the  bodies  between  which  it  acts  are,  in  na- 
ture,  the  most  essentially  different  from  one  ano- 
ther. Thus  acid  salts  and  alkalis,  though  the  pro- 
perties of  the  one  be  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
the  other,  enter  into  the  most  intimate  mutual  com- 
bination, and  form  the  most  perfect  compound. 
The  same  opposition  subsists  between  the  proper- 
ties of  alkalis  and  sulphur,  of  acid  salts  and  oil,  of 
acids  and  metals,  of  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  &c. ; 
but  all  these  substances  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
mutual  union. 

2.  The  attraction  of  composition  only  acts  be- 
ticeen  the  minutest  particles  of  bodies. — To  form  a. 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  law,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  chemical  from  physical  subjects. 
These  last  are  bodies  whose  external  qualities,  such 
as  weight,  bulk,  surface,  extent,  and  figure,  are 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  and  may  be  estimated  by 
their  effects  upon  them.   Aggregates  are  the  bodies 
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w  hose  qualities  are  observed  and  compared  by  tlie 
naturalist.  Further,  chemical  subjects  are  sub- 
stances which  have  lost  their  aggregation ;  and 
■which,  of  consequence,  no  longer  present  to  the 
senses  the  physical  properties  of  aggregates.  Tiiey 
are  minute  particles,  the  extent  of  ivliich  cannot 
be  measured,  nor  their  bulk  or  form  distinguished. 
It  is  not  till  after  bodies  have  been  reduced  to  this 
state  of  tenuity  by  the  several  preparatory  opera- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned,  that  they  become 
subject  to  the  affinity  of  composition  ;  and  the  che- 
mist cannot  cause  them  to  enter  into  combination, 
without  pi-esenting  them  to  one  another  in  a  state 
of  division.  This  for.ce  seems  to  actuate  none  but 
the  minutest  particles  of  bodies  :  and  in  this  man- 
ner docs  the  attraction  of  composition  appear  to 
differ  from  that  which  acts  between  large  masses  of 
matter.  The  diil'erence  is  still  mor«  striking  when 
we  consider  the  constant  opposition  between  the  at- 
traction of  aggregation  and  that  of  composition.  This 
opposition  is  so  invariable,  that  we  may  even  ven- 
ture to  advance  it  as  a  chemical  axiom,  that  the 
attraction  of  combination  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
that  of  aggregation;  these  two  forces  being  always 
in  opposition,  and  forming  a  kind  of  counterpoise 
to  each  other.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  al- 
ways resists  the  combination  of  difterent  bodies: 
where  it  acts  with  the  greatest  force,  they  have 
scarce  any  tendency  to  mutual  union  ;  and  again, 
such  substances  as  are  least  under  the  influence  of 
the  force  of  aggregation,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
combine  M'ith  others.  The  various  kinds  of  gas, 
or  air,  for  instance,  of  all  known  substances  are 
Joast  under  the  influence  of  the  force  of  aggrega- 
tion ;  and  of  them  there  are  many  v/hose  tendency 
to  combination  is  so  strong,  that  they  combine  with 
the  greatest  facility  with  almost  any  natural  body. 
This  happens,  however,  only  when  the  heat  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  elastic  fluids  is  but 
slightly  combined  with  a  base  ;  and  the  aeriform 
state  often  occasions  a  contrary  tendency ;  as  for 
instance,  in  oxigen. 

3.  The  attraction  of  composition  can  unite  more 
bodies  than  tiro. — This  law  of  chemical  attraction 
has  been  established  by  the  fewest  observations, 
and  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood.  A  vast 
variety  of  this  kind  of  combinations  are  kiiowa 
which  are  produced  by  the  union  of  two  bodies, 
and  a  few  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
bodies ;  but  we  know  of  scarce  any  instances  in 
which  four  different  bodies  have  an  equal  tendency 
to  enter  into  mutual  combination,  and  remain  in 
that  state.  Metals  are  the  only  bodies  that  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  this  last  species  of  com- 
bination;  and  of  which  two,  three,  or  four,  may 
be  effectually  blended  together.  It' is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  there  arc  in  nature  combina- 
tions made  up  of  more  than  four  bodies,' of  six,  or 
eightj  for  instance,  but  they  are  unknown  to  the 
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chemist.  Th^  number  of  the  substances  of  whicls 
any  composition  consists,  is  denoted  by  saying,  the 
affinity  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  bodies,  and" 
so  on. 

4.  For  the  affinity  of  composition  to  fake  place 
hetwcen  two  bodies  ;  at  least  one  of  them  viust  be  in 
a  fluid  state. — This  law  has  been  long  known,  and 
expressed  in  this  axiom.  Corpora  non  agiint,  nisi 
sint  soluta.  Uniform  an^  accurate  observation  has 
shown,  that  two  solid  substances  can  never  enter 
into  muiual  combination.  Even  bodies  which  have 
the  strongest  tendency  to  unite,  cannot  be  brought 
into  union  till  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thcni 
be  reduced  to  a  fluid  aggregate.  Bodies  enter  into 
combination  with  more  or  less  facility,  according 
as  thej  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and 
consequently  possess  more  or  less  aggregate  force  : 
and  therefore  no  two  bodies  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  such  rapidity  as  two  of  the  saline  aeri- 
form fluids ;  for  instance,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  and 
the  alkaline  gas.  But  notwithstanding  two  solid 
bodies  cannot  enter  into  combination  with  each 
other ;  in  some  instances  dry  substances,  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder,  re-act  upon  each  other  with  so 
much  energy,  as  to  unite  and  form  a  new  com- 
pound.  Mr.  Fourcroy  has  discovered  that  caustic 
fixed  alkali,  when  reduced  by  trituration,  unites 
in  a  cold  dry  state  with  sulphur  and  antimony; 
buf.^in  this  instance,  tbe  reduction  of  the  bodies 
into  their  most  miuute  particles  by  pulverization, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  attracted  by 
the  salt,  which  soon  deliquiates,  have  a  considera- 
ble  share  in  effecting  the  combination,  and  conse- 
quently bring  this  phenomenon  under  the  present 
head. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  necessary  that  tJie 
bodies  which  are  to  combine  be  both  fluids ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  one  of  them  be  in  that  state.  When 
they  unite,  a  phenomenon  takes  place,  to  which 
chemists  have  given  the  name  of  solution.  It  con- 
sists in  the  attenuation,  division,  and  entire  de- 
struction  of  the  solid  body  in  contact  with  the 
fluid.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
attraction  of  combination  between  two  substances, 
one  of  which  is  a  liquid,  the  other  a  selid,  such  as 
the  sulphureous  acid  and  a  bit  of  calcareous  spar, 
is  stronger  than  the  aggregative  force  which  pre- 
serves the  particles  of  the  solid  in  exclusive  union 
with  one  another.  Since  it  is  clear  by  the  third 
law,  that  this  species  of  attraction  cannot  act  but 
on  the  most  minute  particles  of  bodies,  the  spar 
must  necessarily  lose  its  aggregation,  and  be  re- 
duced into  very  small  particles,  in  order  that  it 
may  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  form 
sidphate  of  lime..  Formerly,  chemists  always  dis- 
tinguished between  the  body  which  effected  and 
that  which  suffered  the  act  of  solution  :  the  former 
was  the  fluid,  the  latter  the  solid.  But  modern 
chemists  refuse  to  admit  this  distinction,  as  it  sup~ 
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poses  a  force  ia  the  fluid  superior  to  what  exists  in 
the  solid  aggregate.  Mr.  Gellert  has  observed 
that  the  two  bodies  contriljute  equally  to  the  act 
of  solution;  and  that  in  the  above  instance,  the 
Titriolic  acid  could  not  def^troy  the  aggregation  of 
the  spar,  had  not  the  spar  a  tendency  to  unite  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  no  less  strong  than  that  of  the 
acid  to  combine  with  it.  The  name  solvent^  there- 
fore, given  at  present  to  fluids,  is  not  strictly  che- 
mical, as  it  conveys  only  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
operation;  but  since  it  has  been  improperly  intro- 
duced, the  student  must  always  remember,  that 
when  one  body  is  said  to  dissolve  another,  no 
more  is  njeant  ihan  that  the  former  is  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  that  the  iluid  can  never  possess  greater 
activity  or  energy  than  the  solid;  but  the  solid  may 
rather  be  conridered  as  possessing  these  qualities  in 
a,  superior  degree,  since  its  tendency  to  combina- 
tion is  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  its  force  of  ag- 
gregation. 

'J'his  inaccujate  notion  of  solution,  which  has 
prevciiled  till  of  late,  probably  arose  from  the  me- 
chanical theory  by  which  some  chemists  have  sought 
to  explain  that  operation  of  nature.  See  Solu- 
tion. * 

5.  When  fzco  or  more  bodies  are  combined  by 
ihis  affinity,  their  temperature  suffers  a  change  at 
the  imtunt  of  their  union. — All  the  combinations- 
effected  by  art,  are  so  constantly  attended  by  this 
phenomenon,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  laws  of  tlic  attraction  of  composition.  The 
temperature  of  bodies  may  be  altered  in  two  ways, 
as  new  ncombinations  sometimes  produce  cold, 
sometimes  heat,  but  the  latter  more  frequently  than 
the  former. 

6.  Tiso  or  tnore  bodies,  united  by  the  attraction 
of  composition^  form  a  substance,  the  properties  of 
which  are  different  from  those  which  each  of  the 
bodies  possessed  before  their  union. — All  that  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  law,  is  to 
produce  some  instances  in  which  the  properties  of 
compounds  are  totally  different  from  those  of  either 
of  their  principles ;  and  the  phenomena  of  all 
chemical  combinations  come  under  this  description. 
But,  in  order  to  show  that  bodies  which  enter  into 
combination  lose  their  original  properties ;  and 
that  they  acquire  new  properties  totally  different 
itom  those  that  they  before  possessed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  out  some  properties  of  which 
the  variations  may  be  easily  distinguished.  Taste 
is  very  often  a  very  eminent  property  in  t^vo 
distinct  bodies,  which  when  united  are  almost  in- 
sipid in  comparison  with  what  they  were  in  that 
respect  before.  Sulphate  of  pot-CKh,  or  vitriolated 
tartar,  which  is  produced  by  (he  combination  of 
two  potent  caustics,  the  sulphuric,  or  vitriolic 
acid,  and  pure  pot-ash,  has  only  a  bitter  taste ; 
which  is  by  no  means  an  intermediate  heiween  the 
caustic  poignancies  of  those  two  salts.    Two  bodies 


with  little  or  no  taste,  also  frequently  acquire  hr 
combination  a  very  strong  taste  ;  a  few  grains  ofths- 
oxigenatcd  muriatic  acid,  or  a  few  grains  of  mercury 
given  in  a  glass  of  water,  can  produce  no  bad 
effects  on  the  animal  ccconomy ;  whereas,  if  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  the  oxigenafed  mercurial  tnu- 
riafe,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  administered  in 
the  same  manner,  they  have  a  most  pungent  taste, 
and  produce  the  most  fatal  effects  on  the  humau 
constitution.  Bodies  entering  into  combination 
are  also  liable  to  a  change  of  form.  Two  substances, 
neither  of  M'hich  is  by  itself  susceptible  of  crystalli- 
zation, often  assume  a  regular  form  when  com- 
bined :  thus  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  ammonias 
or  alkaline  gas,  when  they  enter  into  combination, 
form  crystals  of  muriate  of  ammoniac.  In  other 
instances,  the  form  sutlers  only  a  light  change  of 
modification ;  as  in  the  combination  of  certain 
neutral  salts,  in  the  union  of  sulphur  with  metals, 
and  in  alloyed  metals ;  which  last  have  been  ob- 
served by  M.  I'Abbe  Mongez  to  afford  crystals 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  pure  metals. 
Bodies  that  are,  in  a  simple  state,  highly  suscepti- 
ble of  crystallization,  lose  that  property  when 
combined  with  other  bodies.  This  happens  to  all 
metals  when  united  with  the  oxigenous  principle ; 
and  to  some  of  them  when  combined  with  acids. 
The  consistency  of  bodies  is  also  affected  by  their 
combination  ;  the  consistency  of  a  compound  being 
almost  always  different  from  that  of  either  of  the 
simple  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  two 
fluids  often  produce  a  solid  by  their  combination ; 
for  instance,  the  sulphuric  acid  united  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pot-ash.  And  a  fluid  often  results  from  the 
combination  of  two  solids  ;  .  as  from  a  combination 
of  neutral  salts  with  ice,  and  from  the  mixture  of  an 
amalgam  of  lead  with  an  amalgam  of  bismuth.  But 
the  quality  which  suffers  the  most  frequent  altera- 
tions in  the  combination  of  bodies  is  colour.  Some- 
times it  is  lost:  thus  the  coloured  muriatic  acid, 
combined  with  a  metal,  becomes  white.  It  oftener 
happens,  also,  that  two  bodies  destitute  of  colour 
assume  wben  united  cither  a  fainter  or  stronger 
colour,  as  when  iron  or  copper  are  dissolved  in  al- 
most any  of  the  acids,  and  when  the  oxides  or 
calces  of  lead,  mercury,  or  almost  any  other  metal, 
are  united  with  the  oxigenous  principle. 

Various  bodies  likewise,  which,  in  a  simple  state^ 
are  strongly  odoriferous,  become  inodorous  when 
brought  into  combination  ;  as  for  instance,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  and  the  ammoniac  or  alkaline  gas, 
which,  in  a  simple  state,  have  a  strong  suffocating 
smell,  form,  in  combination  the  muriate  of  am- 
moniac, a  neutral  salt  which  has  scarcely  any  smell. 
From  the  union  of  two  inodorous  bodies,  there 
also  frequently  resnlts  a  strong-smelling  com- 
pound: sulphur  and  fixed  alkali,  each  of  which  is^ 
in  a  simple  state,  almost  destitute  of  smell,  form, 
when  united,  liver  of  sulphur,  or  sulphure,  a  sub- 
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stance  which,  in  a  moist  state,  is  extremely  fetid. 
The  fusibility  of  bodies  is  subject  to  the  same  al- 
terations. Two  substances,  not  susceptible  of 
fusion,  or  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  that  state 
■without  the  greatest  difficulty,  when  combined  ac- 
quire the  property  of  fusibility  in  an  high  degree. 
The  combination  of  sulphur  with  any  of  the  metals, 
forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. A  variety  of  other  facts  also  concur  to 
establish  this  law. 

7.  The  attraction  of  composition  is  measurable 
by  the  difficulty  of  destroyiug  the  combination 
formed  between  two  or  more  bodies. — Chemists 
know  how  to  separate  bodies  in  union,  however 
strong  their  mutual  attraction  or  adherence :  but 
the  means  which  they  employ  are  more  or  less 
easy,  or  more  or  less  complicated.  It  has  been 
constantly  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  a  com- 
pound is  more  or  less  perfect,  its  component  parts 
are  separated  with  more  or  less  difficulty;  and  the 
degrees  of  the  difficulty  with  which  any  two  sub- 
stances are  separated,  may  be  considered  as  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  the  attraction 
by  which  they  mutually  adhere ;  the  one  will 
afford  a  just  estimate  of  the  other. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  insist  on  this  law, 
as  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  mistakes  in  estimating  the 
differences  of  the  attraction  which  unites  the  prin- 
ciples of  different  combinations.  From  the  rapidity 
with  which  some  substances  combine,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  their  mutual  attraction  must  be 
Tcry  considerable.  But  experience  shows  that  this 
eagerness  to  enter  into  combination,  instead  of 
indicating  a  perfect  composition,  is  rather  a  proof 
that  the  attraction  between  the  bodies  is  extremely 
weak,  and  can  produce  but  a  very  imperfect  com- 
pound. In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  degree  of  affinity  with  which  bodies 
unite  and  remain  in  union,  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
separated. 

8.  Bodies  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  che- 
mical attraction  with  regard  to  one  another ;  but 
the  degrees  of  that  force  subsisting  between  different 
bodies  may  be  determined  by  observation. — There 
is  not  uniformly  the  same  tendency  to  mutual 
combination  in  natural  bodies.  There  are  even 
some  bodies  which  absolutely  refuse  to  unite,  or 
between  which  at  least  art  cannot  effect  a  direct 
combination ;  such  as  iron  and  mercury,  water  and 
oil,  &c.  yet  it  is  not  true  that  these  bodies  have  no 
mutual  attraction.  Others  require  long  time  and 
much  pains  to  bring  them  into  combination.  But 
the  most  important  circumstance  of  this  variety  of 
chemical  attraction  is,  that  as  various  bodies  are 
united  with  various  degrees  of  force,  it  is  possible 
to  attain  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  parti- 
cular degree  of  force  that  unites  any  two  bodies,  as 
to  effect  a  separation  between  them  at  pleasure. 


This  decomposition  is  the  grandest  effect  of  the 
chemical  art :  by  it  the  chemist  is  frequently  able 
to  perform  what  appears  extraordinary  to  those 
unacquainted  M'ith  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds. To  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  decom- 
position, suppose  two  bodies  to  be  united  with  a 
force  equal  to  four;  as  for  instance,  an  acid  and  au 
oxidey  or  metallic  calx;  and  let  a  third  body,  such 
as  an  alkali,  which  has. an  affinity  with  the  acicf 
equal  to  live  or  six,  be  brought  into  contact  with 
this  compound ;  the  consequence  will  then  be,  that 
the  alkali,  whose  tendency  to  combine  with  th» 
acid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  acid  to  remain  in 
union  with  the  metallic  oxide,  will  desert  the  latter 
in  order  to  combine  with  the  former.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  such  a  mixture :  the  metallic 
oxide,  appears  in  a  separate  state,  and  a  new  com- 
bination is  formed,  consisting  of  the  acid  and 
the  alkali.  This  decomposition  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  precipitation ;  as  the  sub- 
stance separated  generally  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fluid  compound.    See  Precipitation. 

AFFINITY,  COMPOUND.  When  three  or 
more  bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
unite  and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then  th« 
affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity  or  attraction  : 
thus,  if,  to  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  be  added 
spirits  of  wine,  these  three  bodies  will  form  an  ho- 
mogeneous liquid  by  compound  affinity. 

AFFINITY,  DOUBLE,  or  double  electivk 
ATTRACTION.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  compounds  of  two 
bodies  by  means  of  a  third,  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  These  all  depend  upon  simple  electiva 
attractions.  But  greater  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  acquiring  a  distinct  idea  of  that  complicated 
phenomenon  to  which  chemists  have  given  the  name 
of  double  elective  attraction.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  compound  of  two  bodies  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  a  third  or  fourth  body  individually  ;  while,  if 
a  compound  of  the  two  last  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  first  compound,  both  compounds  are 
instantly  decomposed.  An  example  will  render 
this  more  familiar  :  Sulphate  of  pot-ash,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  pot-ash,  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  either  quick  lime  or  the  cold 
nitric  acid  individually ;  but  pour  into  a  solution 
of  the  former  neutral  salt,  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  oj  lime,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  quicklime,  the  two  combinations  will  be 
mutually  decomposed  ;  the  nitric  acid  uniting  Avith 
the  pot-ash  to  form  common  nitre,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  uniting  with  the  lime  forms  sulphate  of 
lime ;  which  being  less  liable  to  solution  than  tho 
nitre,  is  therefore  precipitated.  This  affinity  may 
probably  appear  strange  and  unaccountable;  but 
it  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  pot-ash, 
cither  by  lime  or  by  the  nitric  acid,  because  it  has 
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a  stronger  affinity  with  that  alkaline  substance 
than  either  of  the  two  latter  bodies  has  with  it  or 
with  the  alkali.  But  when  you  present  to  the  sul- 
phate of  pot-ash  a  compound  of  the  nitric  acid 
wifh  lime,  the  nitric  acid  immediately  exerts  its 
tendency  to  combine  with  the  pot-ash,  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  at  the  same  time  attracted  by  the 
lime  ;  so  that  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of 
pot-ash  is  begun  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  completed  by  that  of  the  lime.  To  explain 
this  double  affinity  still  more  clearly,  suppose  the 
force  of  adhesion,  which  unites  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  pot-ash,  to  be  equal  to  eight ;  the  nitric  acid 
tending  to  unite  with  that  alkaline  substance  with 
a  less  degree  of  force,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
seven,  would  be  insufficient  of  itself  to  decompose 
the  sulphate  of  pot-ash  ;  but  the  lime,  by  its  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  the  Eulphuric  acid,  aids  it 
•with  a  force  which  we  may  consider  as  equal  to 
«ix ;  and  these  two  forces  together  amount  to 
thirteen  ;  which  sum  of  forces  is  exerted  against 
eight,  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  pot- 
ash. This  compound  force  will  also  be  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  union  between  the  lime  and 
the  nitric  acid  is  maintained. 

Double  elective  attractions  have  but  of  late  years 
been  taken  notice  of  by  chemists,  and  they  are  far 
from  being  all  known.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
chemical  researches,  will  frequently  find  this  kind 
of  decomposition  in  circumstances  where  no  such 
phenomenon  was  before  suspected  to  take  place. 
In  some  instances,  those  laws  which  affect  the  phe- 
nomena of  chemical  attraction,  are  liable  to  certain 
Tariations,  which  seem  to  arise  from  the  influence 
<of  particular  circumstances ;  such  as  the  quantity 
of  the  substances,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, motion  or  rest,  solution  by  water  or  tire, 
that  is,  in  the  humid  or  in  the  moist  way,  the  state 
of  aggregation  proper  to  each  body,  &c.  Bergman 
has  considered  all  these  circumstances  with  peculiar 
care  ;  and  has  shown  how  far  they  may  be  expected 
to  vary  the  laws  of  attraction.  From  the  various 
facts  which  he  has  collected  relative  to  this  subject, 
he  concludes,  that  these  variations  can  be  regarded 
only  as  exceptions,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  weaken 
the  evidence  on  which  the  doctrine  of  chemical  at» 
traction  is  grounded. 

AFFINITY,  INTERMEDIATE,  or  appuo- 
aPRiATE  AFFINIT  Y.  By  tMs  is  understood  that  attrac- 
iion,  by  which  bodies,  that  have  no  natural  ten- 
dency to  mutual  union,  are  capable  of  being  united 
after  one  of  them  has  feeen  combined  with  a  third 
bodj,  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  between 
them  :  oil,  for  instance,  does  not  combine  with 
water  ;  but  a  coi  ibinatioR  of  oil  with  a  salt  con- 
stitutes a  soap,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  salt 
acting  as  an  istermediate.  But  it  is  not  the  salt 
Tvhich  renders  the  soap  soluble,  for  its  properties 
are  eatirelj  lost  io  the  soap  j  iiie  isolubilitj  of  this 


compound  in  water  is  owing  to  the  new  properties 
it  has  acquired.  This  phenomenon  falls  evidently 
under  the  eighth  law  of  chemical  attraction  ;  by 
which  it  is  established,  that  compounds  acquire  new 
properties  totally  different  from  those  of  their 
component  principles. 

AFFINITY,  QUIESCENT  and  DIVEL- 
LENT.  There  are  two  kinds  of  attraction  in  double 
elective  attractions,  which  must  be  accurately 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  first  is  that  by 
virtue  of  which  the  principles  of  each  of  the  two  com- 
pounds adhere  to  one  another,  which,  in  the  in- 
stance stated  under  the  article  Double  Affinity, 
retains  the  sulphuric  acid  in  union  with  the  pot-ash, 
and  causes  the  nitric  acid  to  adhere  to  the  lime. 
Mr.  Kirwan  has  given  to  this  force  the  name  of 
quiescent  attraction;  because  its  tendency  is  to  pre- 
serve the  two  compounds  in  their  first  state.  The 
second  is  that  by  which  the  four  principles  of  the 
two  compounds  reciprocally  change  their  situations, 
and  are  combined  in  a  different  order.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  affinity,  that  in  the  above  instance, 
the  pot-ash  combines  with  the  nitric,  and  the  lime 
with  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  second  force  may  be 
denominated  divellent  attraction;  because  it 
counteracts  and  destroys  the  first.  From  this 
useful  distinction,  it  becomes  easy  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  double  decomposition,  by  exhibiting 
in  a  table,  as  Bergman  has  done,  the  forces  of  the 
attractions  by  which  it  is  produced.  Place  the 
two  compounds  which  mutually  decompose  one 
another  between  two  braces  directly  opposite,  the 
acids  standing  in  opposition  to  the  bases  on  which 
they  act.  Between  these  four  bodies  note  down  the 
particular  degrees  of  the  attractive  force  which 
they  exert  upon  each  other  ;  then  add  together  the 
two  horizontal  numbers,  expressing  the  quiescent 
attractions ;  and  aiso.  the  vertical  numbers  which 
are  employed  to  mark  the  divellent  attractions. 
If  the  sum  of  the  latter  exceed  that  of  the  former, 
a  double  decomposition  and  a  double  combination 
will  be  effected.  An  example  of  this  from  the  last 
mentioned  compounds,  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation  : — 


Nitre,  or  nitrate  of  pot-a-h. 
V  ^  ) 

Pot-ash.     7  Nitric" 
Acid. 

^  Nitrate 
Squiescent  5attrac.4=12  )■  of 


Sulphate 

of 
pot-ash. 


6 

Sulphuric  \\ 
Acid.  13 


Lime. 


Lime. 


'!Suii;hate  of  lime. 
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AFFINITY,  RECIPROCAL,  is  when  a  com- 
pound  of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third  ;  the 
separat  'd  principle!  being  in  its  turn  capable  of  de- 
composing the  new  combination,  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples seem  to  act  reciprocally.  The  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  greater  affinity  than  the  nitric  acid  with  pot- 
ash, and  accordingly  decomposes  a  combination  of 
these  two  principles;  but,  the  nitric  acid,  when  left 
in  a  separate  state,  has  power  to  divide  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  alkali;  for  by  heating  sulphate  of 
pot-ash  with  the  nitric  acid,  nitre  is  again  ob- 
fained.  This  kind  of  affinity  is  occasioned  by  two 
circumstances,  the  influence  of  which  disturbs  the 
general  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  The  common 
nitric  acid  must  be  warmed  before  it  can  decom- 
pose sulphate  of  pot-ash  ;  and  the  nitre  obtained 
by  this  process  is  again  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  returns  to  a 
cold  state. 

AFFINITY,  SIMPLE,  otherwise  called  single 
elective  Attraction.    See  Elective  Attraction. 

AFFLATUS,  a  term  importing  vapour  or  blast. 
A  species  of  erysipelas,  which  attacks  suddenly, 
has  been  thus  named  by  visionary  persons,  on  a  vague 
supposition,  that  it  is  produced  by  some  unwhole- 
some wind  blowing  upon  the  part. 

AGALACTIA  {ayahav^ia.:,  from  «,  prir.  and 
milk) ;  the  defective  secretion  of  milk  in 
child-bed. 

AGALACTOS  {AyaKcMTog ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
milk) ;  an  epithet  given  to  a  woman  who 
has  no  milk  for  her  otFspring. 

AGALLOCIIUM.    See  Lignum  Aloes. 

AGARIC.  SeeAcAKxcus. 

AGARICOIDES,  (from  ayoLoiKOv,  and  fjiS'of, 
form).,  a  sort  of  fungus,  like  agaric. 

AGARIC  US  QUERCUS;  Jgaric  of  the  oak  ; 
T'oHckzcood  boletus.  This  fungus,  which  is  the 
Boletus  igniarius ;  acaulis  pulvinatis  levis,  ports 
tenuissimis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  much  used  by 
surgeons  as  an  external  styptic.  It  grows  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe's  hoof ;  externally  it  is  of  a 
dusky  ash-colour,  and  internally  of  a  dusky  red  ; 
it  is  soft  and  tough.  The  best  is  said  to  grow  on 
the  larger  branches  of  oak  trees ;  but  that  which  is 
found  on  other  trees,  is  generally  as  good.  Though 
ftill  employed  on  the  continent,  the  surgeons 
in  this  country  have  not  much  confidence  in  this 
remedy. 

It  consists  of  four  parts,  which  present  them- 
selves successively.  Ist.  The  outward  rind,  which 
may  be  thrown  away.  2d.  The  part  immodijiely 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  beit  ol  all,  io  rd  rain 
hajmorrliages  from  wounds;  lor  that  purpose,  it 
should  be  beat.'n  weil  witii  a  hamm  -r  un  il  it  is  soft 
and  pliable.  Slices  of  it  of  a  [.roper  size  are  then 
appli(!d  pon  (he  open  biood  v  ssel,  whose  dis- 
charge it  restrains,  not  i'roin  i  s  restringency,  but 
its  texture  and  adhesive  quality,  in  which  it  resem- 


bles common  sponge.  On  the  first  applicafion  h 
adheres  pretty  strongly,  but  before  the  end  of  two 
days  it  begins  to  separate  and  soon  falls  oti'.  Srd. 
A  part  which  adheres  to  the  second,  and  which 
being  an  inferior  sort,  is  used  in  less  import- 
ant cases.  The  4fh,  or  last  part,  may  be  powder- 
ed, and  then  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  se- 
cond and  third  sorts.  The  best  time  for  taking  this 
fungous  substance  from  -the  trees  is  in  autumn. 

AGA'RICUS  ALBUS.  The  plant  known  by 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Boletus 
laricis  Linn.  Several  preparations,  as  troche?^ 
an  extract,  and  pills,  are  ordered  to  be  made  with 
it  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and  are  administer- 
ed in  consumptive  complaints. 

It  grows  on  the  trunks  of  larch  trees,  and  also  on 
some  others,  without  any  pedicle.  Infernally  it  is 
white,  and  of  an  uniform  structure ;  oufwardlyit 
is  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  full  of  small  holes 
underneath.  In  autumn  this  substance  is  cut  off 
from  the  trees,  separated  from  i<s  bark,  then  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  which  both  dries  it,  and  in- 
creases its  Avhiteness.  The  lighte-t,  whitest,  and 
most  free  from  gritty  matter,  is  the  best.  It  has 
but  little  smell.  WJien  chewed  it  is  at  lirst  sweet, 
then  bitter.  It  gives  out  its  active  parts  to  watery 
menstrua,  and  also  to  spirituous.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty reduced  to  powder,  except  it  be  tirst  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  after- 
wards thoroughly  dried.  It  is  cathartic,  but  hard- 
ly ever  used  in  our  practice,  as  its  operation  is 
both  slow  and  unplca-ant,  occa'^ioning  sickness, 
gripes,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  Ji.  to  51  j. 

AGA'RICUS  FlPERA'rUS.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  LinuEus  is  the  Pepper  Mushroom.,  also 
called  Pepper  ylgaric.  It  is  the  fungus  piperatus 
albus^  lacteo  succo  turgens  of  Ray.  Fungus  albus 
acris.  The  stalk  is  about  two  inches  high.  The 
hat  is  convex  when  young :  as  it  expands,  it  be- 
comes nearly  Hat ;  its  colour  is  a  dirty  white,  with 
a  mixture  of  grey  ;  it  contains  a  milky  juice.  The 
disk  is  constantly  bent  inwards :  when  the  fangus 
is  decaying,  the  hat  becomes  bent  in  its  centre,  and 
is  sometimes  seen  funnel-shaped.  The  lamell£  are 
close,  numerous,  and  of  a  pale  llesh  colour. 

It  is  very  common  in  woods,  near  the  roots  of 
trees.  When  Ire  ly  taken,  fatal  consequences  are 
related,  by  several  writers,  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult. When  this  vegetable  has  even  lo>t  its  acrid 
juice  by  di-ying,  its  caustic  quality  s'ill  remains. 
On  the  subject  of  injury  from  any  of  the  mushrooiH. 
tribe,  see  tlie,  articie  Amanita. 

AGA  R  IC  US  MU.^CARIUS.  This  is  a.reddish 
fiingus;  the  Agaricas  muscaritis ;  stipitatus.,  lumel- 
lis  dimidiatis  s  litariis^  stipife  volvato  apice  dila~ 
tato  ba  i  ovato  of  Linn  bus.  it  is  one  of  the  poi- 
sonous v  'getabi  that  are  indigenous  in  Great  tJri.. 
tain  Tiie  p.lhir  stalk  is  white,  ihick,  and  hollow 
thicker  towards  the  top  ;  egg-shaped  at  its  bas 
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snrrounded  at  its  middle  with  a  pendulous  mem- 
brane, and  furnished  with  a  cap  which  is  large, 
sometimes  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter ;  almost 
Hat;  either  white,  red,  or  crimson  colour;  and 
sometimes  beset  with  angular,  downy,  white,  or 
red  warts.  The  gills  are  Avhite,  flat,  and  inversely 
spear-shaped;  the  greater  number  extend  from 
the  rim  of  the  cap  to  the  stalk,  the  rest  only  half 
way.  When  this  mushroom  is  decaying,  the  gills 
become  brownish.  It  is  found  in  i^astures  and 
woods. 

If  the  juice  of  this  mushroom  be  rubbed  where 
fcugs  retreat  in  the  day,  it  will  destroy  them;  hence 
it  has  obtained  the  vulgar  name  of  bug  Agaric. 
Infused  in  milk,  it  is  destructive  to  flies  the  instant 
they  sip  it.  Hallcr  relates,  that  six  persons  of 
Lithuania  perished  at  one  time  by  eating  this  kind 
of  mushroom ;  and  that  in  others  it  has  caused  de- 
lirium. Two  or  three  may  be  taken  without  mis- 
chief; but  more  will  be  dangerous. 

AGE.  The  ancients  reckoned  sLx  stages  of  life  ; 
Tiz.  piieritia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the  fifth  year 
of  our  age  j — adolesceniia,  youth,  reckoned  to  the 
eighteenth,  and  youth,  properly  so  called,  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year ; — -juventiis,  reckoned  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year; — virilis 
cetas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fif- 
tieth year ; — senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
— crepita  oetas,  decrcpid  age,  which  ends  in  death. 
These  periods,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  four, 
to  wit,  Infancy,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age. 

1.  In  Infaiicy  Dr.  Cullen  says  there  occur  re- 
markable lax  solids,  a  large  proportion  of  fluids 
whicli  are  watery  and  bland,  a  large  proportion  of 
blood  in  respect  to  cellular  substances.  The  head 
and  heart  too  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  arteries  numerous  and  large  in  respect  to 
the  veins ;  the  secretory  glands  have  not  yet  at- 
tained to  their  full  bulk,  while  the  conglobate, 
or  lymphatic,  are  larger  than  at  any  other  time  of 
lil'e.  In  the  nervous  system  there  is  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, without  accuracy  of  perception ;  remark- 
able irritability  with  weakness;  great  mobility, 
the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  levity.  In  gene- 
ral, the  nervous  system  is  strong,  with  respect  to 
the  present  time  of  life,  but  weaker  than  in  a  more 
advanced  period. 

2.  In  Youth,  or  that  period  in  which  the  body 
is  approaching  near  to  its  Acme,  rigiditi)  and 
strength  are  greater,  but  still,  with  respect  to  the 
middle  point,  laxity  prevails.  There  is  a  less  pro- 
portion of  fluids,  with  respect  to  the  vessels,  but 
Sitill  a  prevailing  humidity  ;  an  increase  of  cellular 
substance,  on  which  the  growth  of  the  body  chief- 
ly depends  till  the  Acme,  and  long  after;  the  heart 
less  in  proportion  to  the  system  than  formerly,  and 
more  in  a  balance  with  it;  the  arteries  diminished, 
in  some  measure,  with  respect  to  the  veins,  but 
still  exceeding  them ;  the  whole  viscera  large,  and 
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particularly  the  lungs;  and,  as  f^e  TesscTs  ar» 

more  rigid,  consequently  there  is  a  greater  deter- 
mination of  fluids  to  that  organ,  which  explains  th& 
diseases  incident  to  this  stage  of  life,  to  wit^ 
haemoptisis,  peripneumony,  &c.  The  same  sensi- 
bility and  irritability  continue,  perhaps,  as  before, 
but  the  former  is  more  acute,  from  the  tension  o£ 
the  vessels,  and  consequently  of  the  fibres.  The 
lattc;  is  rather  increased,  and  hence  irascibility 
more  frequently  appears  at  this  period.  There  is 
also  great  mobility,  but  with  much  less  levity. 

3.  It  is  dilficult  to  fix  the  period  of  Manhood;. 
different  persons  attaining  their  Acme  at  diifercnt 
times.  Dr.  Cullen  takes  the  thirty-fifth  year  for  a. 
standard.  The  solids  are  then  tending  to  excess- 
of  rigidity,  with  respect  to  the  middle  point ; 
the  fluids  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  solids^ 
whence  driness  begins  to  take  place  ;  the  heart  is 
smaller,  with  respect  to  the  arteries,  and  exerts 
less  force  than  formerly  ;  hence  slower  circulation^ 
more  copious  secretion,  and  obesity,  with  conse- 
quent succulency.  Hitherto  little  change  has  hap- 
pened in  the  state  of  the  fluids,  but  now  they  begin 
to  tend  towards  acrimony.  The  arteries  now  be- 
come less,  and  the  ballance  is  turned  to  the  side  of 
the  veins.  The  secretory  glands  are  now  increased, 
while  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  diminished,  as  also 
the  conglobate  glands.  Sensibility,  irritibility, 
mobility,  and  consequently  celerity  and  levity, 
gradually  diminish  from  this  time.  Till  this  period 
the  strength  has  been  gradually  increasing,  but  is 
now  at  its  height,  and  afterwards  decays,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  rigidity  of  every  part  of  the  system. 
In  infants  the  muscles  consist  of  truly  muscular 
fibres,  or  with  very  little  tendon  ;  but  now  the 
tendinous  exceed  the  muscular  parts,  and  in  prc^- 
portion  perhaps  the  force  is  diminished.  This  state 
of  manhood  is  very  variable  as  to  its  period,  hap- 
pening in  some  sooner,  in  others  later ;  but  from 
this  to  fifty,  the  changes  are  less  remarkable  thaia 
at  any  other  state  of  life. 

4.  As  for  Old  Age,  zchen  this  comes  on  we  can- 
not say  exactly ;  but  when  it  does  take  place,  rigi- 
dity is  in  excess.  Driness,  proceeding  from  the 
small  proportion  of  fluids,  both  in  the  circulatory 
vessels  and  cellular  membrane.  Acrimony  of  the 
fluids  is  in  excess,  perhaps  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  Jluiditij  in  the  blood,  by  diminishing  its 
cohesion.  Instead  of  an  arterioui,  a  venous  ple- 
thora obtains.  The  lymphatic  system  almost  dis- 
appears. Both  from  weakness  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  rigidity  of  the  simple  solids,  scnsibi 
lity,  irritability  and  mobility,  formerly  so  remark ' 
able,  are  now  greatly  diminished. 

Thus  Dr.  Cullen  distinguished  the  four  grand 
stages  of  life,  by  the  changes  which  are  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  human  system.  These  ditferent 
changes  he  says,  do  not  happen  so  uniformly,  but 
some  peculiarities  are  remarkable  through  the 
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■whole  of  life.  Thus  each  sex  is  dtstinguislied.  In 
the  female,  there  is  great  laxity,  with  humidity  and 
thinness  of  the  tluids,  arterious  plethora,  more 
sensibility,  irritability,  levity  and  weakness  ;  so 
that  in  ihera  the  character  of  youth  continues  lon- 
ger than  in  the  male.  In  every  period  of  life  there 
are  appearances  of  a  temperament  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  though  the  Ancients  only  took  notice 
of  four  ;  and  though  tome  have  imagined  that 
these  were  deduced  from  the  theories  of  the  four 
humours,  or  four  cardinal  qualities,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  first  founded  on  observation, 
and  afterwards  adapted  to  those  theories,  since  we 
find  that  they  have  a  real  existence,  and  are  expli- 
cable on  the  established  doctrines  of  medicine. 

AGENESIA,  (aysvyycTia ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
yivo/xai,  to  beget) ;  impotency  in  males ;  a  term 
employed  by  Vogel.  It  is  synonimous  with  ana. 
phrodisia  and  ihjspermatisinus^  M'hich  see. 

AGERATUM,  (ayvj^dlov ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
yvi^tt;,  senectus,  never  old,  ever-green)  ;  Balsa- 
miiafcemina.  Euputorium  mcziies.  Maudlin  Tan- 
sey.  The  ageratum  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Achillea  ageratum  foltis  lanceolatis,  obtusis,  acute 
serrutis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  perennial  slender 
plant,  Avith  undivided,  indented,  narrow  leaves, 
and  yellow  naked  discous  llowers,  set  in  umbels  on 
the  tops  of  the  stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  It  possesses  the 
firtues  of  tansey,  but  is  hardly  ever  used  in  Bri- 
tain, though  it  is  esteemed  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries as  an  anthelmintic  and  alterative,  and  is  given 
in  hepatic  obstructions. 

AGGLU  ITTIO,  an  obstruction  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, occasioning  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

AGGREGATE  GLANDS,  fglandulce  aggre- 
gatce  ;  from  aggrego,  to  assemble  together).  An 
assemblage  of  glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines. 

AGGREGATION,  (uggregatio).  See  the  arti- 
cle Affinity. 

AGHEUS'TIA,  on  AGEUS'TIA,  (from  «  neg, 
and  ysvjoixcii,  guxto)  ;  a  defect  or  loss  of  taste, 
called  also  Apogeusia,  Apogeusis.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  as  a  genus  of  disease,  in  the  classs  lo- 
cales, and  order  dysaesthesiae.  The  causes  are  fe- 
ver, or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two  species ;  the 
first  he  calls  organic,  arising  from  some  atlection 
in  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  by  which  relish- 
ing things,  or  those  which  have  some  taste,  are  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerves  : 
the  second  atonic,  arising  without  any  affection  of 
the  tongue.  Sauvages  says  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease is  either  in  the  brain,  in  the  tongue  itself,  or 
in  the  passage  of  the  lingual  nerves.  He  forms  two 
species — \.  Febrilts,  where  a  suppression  of  taste 
apcompanies  ardent  and  malignant  fevers,  on  ac- 
fouKt  of  the  ez.treme  driness  of  the  tongue,  when 


it  wants  moisture,  grows  black  and  rough  like 
wood ;  or  from  the  delirium,  or  com.atous  stata 
into  which  patients  sometimes  fall. — 2.  Paralytica, 
when  it  accompanies  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  or 
some  comatous  disorder. 

AGLACTA'ITO,  (from«,  non,  and  yaka,  lac) 
a  defect  of  the  milk  in  lying-in  women. 

AGLUTI'TIO,  (from  u  priv.  and  yAi/?'w,  to 
swullozoj.    See  Agglutitio. 

A'GNACAL;  a  tree  which  grows  about  the 
isthmus  of  Darien :  it  resembles  a  pear-tree,  both 
as  to  its  general  appearance,  and  its  fruit,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  said  to  be  highly  provocative  of  venery. 

AGNINA  MEMBRANA,  vel  Pellicula;  a 
term  given  by  Aetius  to  what  we  now  call  the 
amnios. 

AGNOFA,  (from  c,  neg.  and  yivooaVM,  to 
knozcn  J.  It  is  when  a  patient  in  a  fever  forgets  his 
acquaintance.  So  Hippocrates  names  this  circum- 
stance, and  observes  that,  when  it  is  joined  with  a 
rigor,  it  is  a  dangerous  symptom. 

AGNUS  CASTUS,  (from  ayvo?,  a  Iamb)  ; 
so  called  from  the  down  upon  its  surface,  which 
resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's  skin ;  and  castas, 
because  the  chaste  matrons,  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres, 
strewed  them  upon  their  beds,  and  lay  upon  them). 
The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Fitex  agnus  castus  ;  foliis  digitalis,  serratis, 
spicis  verticillatis  Linn.  The  seeds  are  the  medi- 
cinal part,  which  have,  M'hen  fresh,  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  taste.  These,  how- 
ever, arc  fallen  into  disuse. 

AGNUS  SCY'THICUS;  the  Scythian  lamh ; 
called  also  in  the  Scythian  language  barumetz,  i.  e. 
lamb;  or  borometz,  or  boronetz ;  a  sort  of  plant 
said  to  grow  in  Tartary,  Russia,  &c.  and  described 
as  bearing  the  resemblance  of  a  lamb.  But  the 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  designing  persons 
have  met  Avith  this  plant  which  seemed  to  have  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  lamb,  they  increased  the 
lamb-like  appearance  by  covering  their  vegetable 
subject  with  the  skin  of  a  young  lamb  that  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  ewe  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  difference  of  a 
lamb's  skin  whilst  it  is  in  the  foetal  state,  and  after 
it  is  yeaned,  had  these  frauds  imposed  on  them  for 
natural  vegetable  productions.  The  Persian  lamb- 
skins, called  Persianish  baranken,  are  skins  which 
are  stripped  from  the  lambs  in  their  fcetal  state,  and 
thus,  being  much  finer  and  more  delicate,  are  fit- 
ter for  the  sumptuous  dresses  of  the  rich. 

AGOMPHIASIS,  {ayo^pasi; ;  from  a,  neg. 
and  yoij.(po;,  compact) ;  a  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
attended  with  psiin. 

AGONIA,  (ayivvioc ;  from  a,  priv.  and  yovo;, 
an  offspring) ;  sterility,  or  barrenness  in  women. 
See  Baukenness. 

AGONIA,  (aycuvicc ;  from  the  greek  word 
tcywytaw,   to  struggle) ;   agony,  as  when  thers 
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is  a  struggle  between  life'  and  death.  Also  fear 
and  sadness  of  mind. 

AGONISTICUM,  (from  aywvfaw,  to  strive). 
Galen,  in  speaking  of  Marasmus,  uses  this  word  to 
signify  water  extremely  cold,  Avhich  be  directs  to 
be  given  in  large  quantities  in  erysipelatous  fevers, 
that  it  may  overpower  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
blood. 

A'GONOS,  (from  a,  neg.  and  yovog,  an  off- 
spring J  ;  barrenness.  Hippocrates  calls  those  wo- 
men so  who  have  not  children,  though  they  might 
have,  if  the  impediment  was  removed.  In  botany 
it  means  not  bearing  seed  or  fruit. 

AGO'STUS,  (from  ayco,  to  bring  or  lead)  ; 
that  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers. 
See  Palm  A. 

AGRE'DULA  ;  a  species  of  frog. 

AGRE'STA,  (from  aypto;,  wildj;  Verjuice. 
The  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  or  the  sour  grape 
itself,  called  omphax,  or  the  juice  of  the  sour 
apple.    See  Malus  iioutensis. 

AGR  ESTEN  ;  a  name  for  the  common  tartar. 

AGRESTIS,  (from  aycioj,  wild)  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  vegetables  that  grow  without  cultivation. 
In  the  works  of  some  old  writers  it  expresses  an 
ungovernable  ma'ignity  in  a  disease.  It  also  dis- 
tinguishes wild  from  tame  animals. 

AGRIA,  (ayfta;  from  ayfioy,  wild)  ;  the  tree 
named  Holly.  A  malignant  pustule  has  been  also 
named  Agria. 

AGRIA'MPELOS,  (from  ay^io;,  wild,  and 
tiy^irsXo^,  a  vine) ;  the  wild  vine;  Bryonia  alba. 
See  Bryonia. 

AGRIFO'LIUM,  (from  ccki;,  a  prickle,  and 
fvWoy,  a  leaf).    See  A  qui  folium. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA,  (called  thus, 
from  Eupator,  ^\ho  first  used  it;  or  quasi  hepato- 
rium,  rfTiaaor^ioy ;  from  r^ito-q,  the  liver ;  because 
it  is  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver)  ;  the  sys- 
tcmatic  name  for  the  Agrimonia  of  the  pharma- 
copa'ias.    See  Agrimonia. 

AGRIMO'NIA,  (from  the  Greek  ay^oj,  a 
Jield,  and  (j^ovo;,  alone);  so  named  from  its  be- 
ing the  chief  of  all  wild  herbs.  Common  Agrimo- 
ny, is  the  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  or  Agrimonia 
foliis  caulinis  pinnutis,  foliolis  undique  serratis, 
omnibus  minutis  intersiinctis,  fructibus  hispidis 
Linn. 

It  is  a  hairy  plant,  with  winged  leaves  composed 
of  oblong  indented  segments,  with  small  portions 
between,  set  on  middle  ribs,  which  stand  alternate- 
ly on  the  stalk  ;  on  the  top  grows  a  long  spike  of 
pentapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  little 
burs,  containing  each  one  or  two  seeds.  It  is  per- 
rennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,  and  about  the  sides 
pf  the  fields,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  have  a  slight  bitterish  aromatic  taste, 
the  flowers  are  small,  stronger  and  more  agreeable; 


they  glre  out  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  spirit  of 
wine. 

It  is  best  used  while  fresh  ;  and  the  tops,  before 
the  flowers  are  formed,  possess  the  most  virtue.  A 
conserve  is  the  usual  form  of  preparation ;  but  an 
infusion  in  water  or  whey  was  formerly  employed 
in  diseases  arising  from  a  lax  habit.  Dr.  Alston,  of 
Edinburgh,  advised  the  powder  of  this  herb  as  the 
best  mode  of  administering  it,  when  given  with  the 
intention  to  corroborate ;  and  thus  taken,  in  a 
large  quantity,  he  says  we  may  expect  many  of 
the  efl'ects  of  the  bark  from  it  in  agues.  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  however,  says  it  has  some  astringent  powers, 
but  they  are  feeble,  and  pays  little  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  in  its  favour. 

AGRIMONOl'DES,  (from  aypi/xovrj,  and  sfJo;:, 
like)  ;  called  also  pimpinella  foliis  agrimoniaj  non- 
nullis.  It  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Italy ;  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  agrimony. 

AGRIOCA'RDAMUM,  (from  aypios,  wild, 
and  KapJa/xoy,  nasturtium}.  See  Lei>ideum. 

AGklOCA'STANUM,  (from  ouypio^,  -mid,  and 
KOio-roLvov,  the  chesnut).    See  Bulbocastanum. 

AGRIOCI'NARA,  (from  aypio;,  uild,  and 
Kivccpa.,  artichoke).    See  Cinara. 

AGRIOCOCCIME'LA,  (from  ocypio;,  wild., 
KOrMo;,  a  berry,  and  n^r^Aea,  an  apple-tree).  Sea 
PiiUNus  Sylvestris. 

AGRIOME'LA,  (from  aypia;,  wild,  and  iir^Kscx.^ 
an  apple-tree.    See  Malus  Sylvestris. 

AGRIORI'GANUM,  {ctypio;,  and  opiyavoVf 
marjoram.    See  Origanum. 

AGRIOSELI'NUM,  {aypio;,  and  (reXivov,  purs- 
ley).    See  HipposELiNUM. 

AGRIPA'LMA  GALLIS,  (cLypio;,  and  ■ffaA/xa, 
palm-tree.    See  Cardiaca. 

AGRl'PPyE.  Those  children  which  are  born 
feet  foremost  are  so  called,  because  that  was  said 
to  be  the  case  with  Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was 
named  ab  cegro  partu,  from  his  difficult  birth. 
These  births,  though  reckoned  preternatural,  are 
often  more  safe  and  eafy  than  the  natural.  See 
Presentation. 

AGRO'STIS,  (ayco;,  a  field).  See  Bryonia. 

AGllYPNIA,  (ay^^uTrvfo.;  fronia,  priv..aiid  uTTvof, 
sleep);  watchful;  without  sleep. 

AGUE.    See  Intermittent. 

AGY'RTyE,  (from  ctyvpig,  a  crowd  of  people^ 
or  from  ccysipM,  to  gather  together)  ;  Quacks, 
Mountebanks,  or  people  who  go  from  place  to 
place  to  sell  medicines.  These  also  were  called 
circulatores,  circumforanci,  and  pharmacopolce ; 
the  last  of  which,  though  proper  to  any  seller 
of  medicines,  yet  was  strictly  applied  to  moun- 
tebanks. 

AHO'VAI    THEVETICLU'SII,    or  aiicai, 
haouvay  ;  the  name  of  a  poisonous  fruit  in  Crasil, 
the  size  of  a  chesnut,  white,  and  shaped  like  the 
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"vralev  caltrops.  Tile  tree  is  as  large  a?  a  pear-tree, 
the  bark  white  and  full  of  juice,  the  leaves  are  al- 
ways £;rcen,  the  fiower  consists  of  one  loaf,  formed 
like  a  funnel,  divided  at  the  edge  ;  a  pisVii  ^^j^js.. 
from  the  cup,  which  is  the  fruit.  Incisions  in  the 
bark  emit  a  milky  liquor  that  smells  like  gurlick. 
]Miiler  takes  notice  of  two  species,  but  we  have  no 
account  of  their  medical  properties. 

AIR,  termed,  by  modern  philosophers,  atmoipJic- 
rical  air  or  the  Atmosphere  ;  an  invisible,  inodorous, 
compound  fluid,  capable  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation, which  every  where  invests  the  globe.  It 
is  composed  of  azot  and  oxygen  gas,  in  the  pro- 
poriion  of  73  of  azot  to  27  of  oxygen  in  a  state 
of  mixture.  Its  physical  properties  are,  fluidity, 
inviufeility,  want  of  laste  and  smell,  gravity,  and 
elafticity.  The  chemical  properties  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  property  of  promoting  combustion, 
and  the  power  of  maintaining  the  life  of  animals 
that  respire  it.   See  Atmosphere. 

AISTHETERIUM,  (afo-fislijciov;  from  a/crSavo^aai, 
to  perceive)  ;  the  Sensorium  commune.  See  Sen- 
soRiiTsr. 

AIX  LA  CHAPELLE,  a  large  town  in  the 
■south  of  France,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous 
water,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which,  and 
what  is  almost  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  unusual  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  it  contains.  The  whole,  hoiYcver, 
is  so  far  united  to  a  gazeous  ba«is,  as  to  be  entirely 
Tolatalized  by  heat ;  so  that  none  is  left  in  the 
residuum  after  evaporation.  The  heat  of  the  hot- 
test spring.  Dr.  Lucas  says,  raises  the  quicksilver 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  136;  but  Mons. 
Monet  to  146  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  fountain,  where 
they  commonly  drink,  to  112.  Dr.  Lucas  evapo- 
rated a  gallon  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  hottest 
spring,  and  procured  268  grains  of  a  solid  matter, 
composed  of  15  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  40  of 
selenites,  and  243  of  a  saline  matter,  made  up  of 
natron  and  sea  salt.  Bergman  obtained  from  a 
Swedish  kanne  27  grains  of  lime,  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  29  grains  of  sea  salt,  and  70  grains 
aof  mineral  alkali.  These  waters  are  powerfully 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic ;  and,  if  taken  in  quan- 
tity, prove  purgative.  The  medical  water  at  this 
place  is  reputed  volatile,  sulphureous,  sapona- 
ceous, powerfully  penetrating  and  resolvent;  it 
4i!so  contains  a  portion  of  iron.  Some,  however, 
assert  that  it  does  not  contain  any  iron.  Of  the 
three  hot  European  waters  of  note ;  viz.  that  of 
u4ix  la  Chapelle,  Bourbon,  and  llarrowgate,  the 
first  abounds  more  eminently  with  sulphur,  whence 
it  is  the  hottest,  the  most  nauseous,  and  purgative. 
The  llarrowgate  waters  possess  the  least  of  these 
qualities.  With  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  water 
to  be  begun  with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe 
in,  it  is  in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quan- 
tities, and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually  in- 
crease themj  agreeably  to  the  effects  and  constitu- 


tion of  the  patient.  In  cases  of  dyspepsia^  an3 
foulness  of  the  prim«  viae  produced  by  intempe- 
rance, they  are  said  to  be  efficacious :  al,-:o  in 
rheuma-isms,  scurvy,  scrophula,  cu'.aneous  diseases; 
■fe  '$y*i<'ri3,  and  hypochondriasis ;  in  paralytic  and 
nephritic  complaints,  and  in  many  other  cases. 
They  are  considered  as  invigoratora  of  the  system, 
deobstruent,  and  evacuant.  These  qualities,  whick 
point  out  their  uses,  shew  also  where  their  ad- 
ministration would  be  improper.  The  usual  time 
of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  or  front 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber.   Sec  Hakro^vgate. 

AIZO'UM,  (aei,  alica)/s.,  and  g'ojw,  vivo,  to  live ). 
See  Aloides.-    It  is  also  a  name  for  sedum. 

AJA'VA,  a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  * 
seed  which  is  brought  from  Malabar,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  the  East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  the  cho- 
lic,  and  gout.  When  the  latter  aifects  the  stomach, 
these  seeds  are  very  effectual  in  dispelling  wind, 
and  procuring  speedy  relief  from  this  painful  dis- 
order :  they  sometimes  relieve  by  procuring  a  stool 
or  two.  Dr.  Percival  takes  notice  of  these  seeds 
in  his  Essays  Medical  and  Experimental. 

A  J  U'GA  P  YRAMIDALIS,  the  systematic  nama 
for  the  Consolida  media  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Se« 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA. 

A'LA,  a  name  for  the  arm-pit.  In  Botany,  the 
two  side-petals  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla  :  also 
membranes  aflixed  to  the  seeds.  It  used  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  angle  formed  by  a  branch  with  the 
stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  the  branch ;  but  this  is  now 
Hamed  axilla^  from  its  similarity  to  the  arm-pit. 

ALABASTRUM  ;  alabaster,  a  solid  kind 
of  white  gypsum,  of  which  utensils  were  formerly 
made.  It  is  moft  probable  that  it  received  its  raame 
from  Alabastrum,  a  town  in  iEgypt,  where  it  was 
plentifully  produced. 

AL^S,  wings.  This  term  it  frequently  applied 
to  any  part  extended  like  a  wing,  as  the  alae  of 
the  sphasnoid  bone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear  is  called  ala  auris. 

AhJR  NASI,  OR  PINNA  NASI;  the  lateral  and 
moveable  parts  of  the  nose ;  the  nostrils. 

AL^  VESPERTILIONUM  ;  that  part  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  uterus,  which  lies  between  the 
tubes  and  the  ovaria :  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  wing  of  a  bat. 

ALBA'RA,  (kom  albahrah,  a  Chaldasan  word) ; 
a  species  of  the  white  leprosy,  see  Alpiius.  It 
also  signifies  the  white  poplar.  Albarus  niger  is 
the  lepra  Grcecorum.  Avicenna  calls  thus  the  le- 
pra icdij/osii. 

ALijA'iTO,  (from  albeo,  to  whiten);  also  At- 
bipica'tio,  Cfrom  albus,  white,  and ^o,  to  make); 
a  chemical  term,  which  signifies  to  whiten  metal, 
called  blanching. 

A'LBERAS^  mattery  pustules  upoa  the  faee» 
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Stee  Ai.BORA.  It  is  also  a  name  giren  to  staves- 
acre,  because  its  juice  is  said  to  remove  these 
pustules.    See  Stapiiis  Agria. 

ALBICA'NTIA,  corpara,  (from  albeo^  to  grow 
white  J  ;  a.  name  for  Willis's  glands.  See  Cerebrum. 

ALBIFICA'TIO.    See  Albatio. 

A'LBIMEC,  Orpiment.  See  Auripigmentum. 

ALBl'NUM,  (from  alhus,  white  ;  so  called  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  blossom).  See  Gnapualium. 

A'LBOR  O'VI,  the  white  of  an  egg.    Sen  Ah. 

EUMEN. 

A'LBORA,  a  sort  of  itch,  or  rather  leprosy,  de- 
scribed by  ancient  writers.  Paracelsus  says,  it  is 
a  complication  of  the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  le- 
prosy. When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like 
the  serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of -the 
nature  of  morphew,  it  is  the  alhora.  It  terminates 
without  ulceration,  but  by  fetid  excoriations  in  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  ;  it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  Internal  medicines,  as  well  as  corro- 
sive ones,  are  forbidden  in  the  treatment. 

ALBUGi'iVEA.  OCULI,  or  tunica  albuginea, 
^from  albus,  white).    See  Adnata. 

ALBUGINEA  TESTIS,  (albuginea ;  froxa  ah 
bus,  white  :  so  called  on  account  of  its  white  co- 
lour) ;  the  innermost  coat  of  the  testicle,  called 
tunica  Albuginea.  It  is  a  strong,  white,  and  dense 
membrane,  immediately  covering  the  body  or  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle.  On  its  outer  surface  it  is 
smooth,  but  rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner.  From 
the  upper  part  of  this  membrane  proceed  the 
l)lood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphalics,  which  send 
l)ranches  into  the  testicle.  It  is  this  coat  bsing 
distended,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  great  pain  that 
attends  an  inflammation  of  the  testis. 

ALBU'GO  OCULI,  (from  albus,  white)  ;  a 
white  speck  or  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Some  distinguish  this  disorder  by  the  term  nube- 
«:ula,  when  its  seat  is  superficial ;  and  albugo,  when 
it  is  deep.  Others,  when  the  speck  appears  of  a 
shining  white,  and  without  pain,  call  it  a  cicatrice; 
"when  of  an  opake  whiteness,  an  albugo  ;  seated 
superficially,  a  speck  ;  and  more  deeply,  a  dragon. 
If  caused  by  an  abcess,  its  contents,  hardening 
between  ihe  laminas  of  the  cornea,  cause  it  to  pro- 
ject a  little,  and  then  it  is  called  a  pearl. 

The  causes  are  various  ;  as  inflammai'ion  in  the 
eye  (see  Ophthalmia),  abscess  in  the  cornea, 
aneasles,  small- pox,  wounds,  burns,  &c.  When 
the  albugo  is  of  long  standing  and  penetrates  deep, 
the  cure  is  difficult ;  when  the  consequence  of  a 
'wound  or  ulcer,  it  is  rarely  cured;  when  cau'-ed 
by  aa  imprudent  use  of  strong  collyria,  and  when 
the  natural  shape  of  the  eye  is  altered,  the  p-og. 
atostic  is  unfavourable.  Those,  however,  which 
follow  an  inuamraati«Mi  frequently  disappear  spon- 
iianeously. 

On  the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia,  after  the 
jsjuall-pox,  naeailes,  or  otiier  jeneiaUflJEiammatorj 


diseases,  the  utmost  haste  should  ba  made  to  re- 
lieve, by  bleeding,  purging,  blistering,  and  aa 
abstemious  diet.  By  this  means,  an  albugo  will  ei- 
ther be  wholly  prevented,  or  be  so  inconsiderable, 
as,  perhaps,  to  disappear  of  itself,  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  least  active  remedies,  such  as  lima 
water,  calomel,  powdered  loaf  sugar,  &c.  intro- 
duced into  the  eye.  If  howcver,"the  ortuscatiou 
of  the  cornea,  so  far  obstruct  the  passage  of  light 
as  to  diminish  or  prevent  vision,  more  decisive 
means  must  be  used,  such  as  the  followins: 

Bi    Sacchari  conditi  "1    opt.  lasvig.  sing. 
Ossis  sepiie      j       drach.  j. 
Calomelanos  scrap.  \. 
Mellis  roscc  q.  s.  Misce. 

The  following  ointment,  invented  by  M.  Pel- 
lier,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  like 
purposes ; 

Be  Hydrargyri  nitrati  rubri, 

Lapidis  calaminari':  praeparati,sing.drach.  iss. 

Lithargyri  laivigati  drach.  j. 

Tutiae  praeparats  drach.  ss. 

Hydragyri  sulphurati  rubri  scrap,  j. 

Balsami  Peruviani  gutt.  xv. 

Adipis  suillae  prsparatEe  unc.  ij.  Misce. 

Or  this,  which  is  the  unguentuin  adlippitudiaem 
of  St.  Thomas's  hospital  in  Loudon  ;, 

Be.  Cerae  albae  drach.  ij. 

Adi;,is  suilliE  praeparatae  drach.  \\. 
Hydrargyri  nitrati  rubri  optima  laevig. 
drach.  j. 

Opii,  in  pulverem  triti,  gran.  xij.  Misce. 

Or  the  following  ointment  of  Dr.  de  Gravers, 
which  is  employed,  in  such  cases,  at  the  Liver- 
pool infirmary. 

Be  Calcis  hydrargyri  albas, 
Tutias  praeparatas, 

Lapidis  caiaminarisprasparati,  sing. drach.  jj. 
Tinc-urJE  benzoes  compositae  drach.  j. 
Adipis  suillae  prieparats  drach.  iij.  Mis.ce. 

Ih  cases  of  less  moment : 

R  Chryst.  tartar.  ~1      ..         ,  .. 

Sacchari  alb.  /  ^P*''"^  puher.  aaSy.  Misee. 

In  many  cases  of  opacity  in  the  cornea,  the  cure 
may  be  gi-adually.  efl'ected  by  the  appiicaLion  of 
finely  powdered  gkss. 

Where  means  much  tess  active  may  be  thought 
sufficient ; 

Be  itlruginis  prxparatae  gran.  iv. 
AmmuniiK  miiriate  drach.  ss. 
AqusB  calcis  recentis  unc.  viij.  Misee. 

This  is  the  a::ua  cupri  a/nmomati  of  the  new 
London  Pharmacopa;ia,  but  prepnrtd  after"  that  of 
Ediaburgh  wiLh  regard  to  tke  manner  of  introduc- 
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ing  flie  copppr.  It  is  useful,  Aviien  diluted,  as  a 
general  collyi-Iiim  also,  after  the  inilamma.tory 
stage  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  eye  is  indispensably  necessary.  In 
fact,  the  cure  consists  in  attempting  to  remove  the 
disease  by  that  which,  perhaps,  produced  it;  to 
wit,  by  the  reproduction  of  inllaramation  ;  a  means 
which  nature  herself  frequently  resorts  to  for  the 
restoration  of  diseased  parts. 

ALBUMEN,  albuminous  matter,  or  coagulable 
lymph.  This  is  very  abundant  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  the  principal  constituent  part  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  lymphatic  fluid.  It 
forms  the  cheese  in  milk,  and  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  of  birds.  It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  azot,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  land 
some  calcareous  earth. 

ALBUMEN  OVI  ;  the  white  of  a  bird's  egg. 
This  is  a  pellucid  viscous  liquor,  which,  in  its  con- 
sistence, is  thinner  towards  each  end,  and  thicker 
in  the  middle.  That  part  which  is  more  dense  and 
close  than  the  rest  is  called  gallatura,  and  supplies 
the  chick  within  the  egg,  during  incubation,  with 
its  first  nourishment.  In  each  egg  there  are  two 
albumens,  involved  in  their  proper  membranes : 
of  these,  the  one  is  very  liquid,  and  is  next  to  the 
shell ;  the  other  is  more  dense  and  viscous,  and 
immediately  surrounds  the  yolk.  There  are  also 
two  branches  of  umbilical  veins  in  the  egg ;  one 
going  to  the  white,  and  the  other  to  the  yolk. 
The  white  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  yolk:  it 
is  condensed  by  a  degree  of  heat,  in  which  the 
yolk  will  retain  its  softness.  The  yolk  is  dried 
more  in  boiling  than  roasting :  when  it  becomes 
warm  by  incubation,  it  is  more  humid,  and  like 
melting  fat. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  first  nourished  by  the 
thinner  or  outer  albumen.^  then  by  the  inner  and 
more  viscous,  and  lastly  by  the  yolk.  The  umbili- 
cal veins  that  go  to  the  white,  when  it  is  spent, 
wither,  and  leave  no  signs  of  their  having  existed, 
by  the  time  that  the  chicken  is  hatched.  During 
the  whole  incubation,  the  white  is  as  sweet  as  when 
the  egg  was  newly  laid. 

The  white  of  an  egg  forms  a  more  solid  coagu- 
lum  than  serum,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same,  if  put  into  boiling  water.  Alcohol  coagu- 
lates the  white  of  egg,  and  it  does  the  same  with 
serum,  on  which  account  alcohol  is  applied  to 
bleeding  vessels  as  a  styptic. 

The  albumen  of  fresh-laid  eggs,  if  taken  while 
warm  from  the  hen,  is  extremely  nourishing  to  the 
infirm.  It  may  be  taken  in  luke-warm  milk ;  but 
some  say,  if  any  other  heat  is  applied  to  it,  the  be- 
neficial quality  will  be  destroyed.  The  fresh  white 
of  egg  prevents  burns  from  rising  in  blisters,  if  it  is 
tsed  immediately  after  the  accident:  cogulated, 
by  being  briskly  stirred  with  a  lump  of  alum,  and 
applied,  as  a  cataplasm,  it  mitigates  inflammation  of 


the  eyes.  Eggs  ,given  raw  every  morning,  haTa 
been  useful  in  the  jaundice  in  infants,  and  to  others 
in  bilious  complaints. 

In  pharmacy,  the  yolk  is  used  as  a  medium  to 
render  balsams  and  tupcutines,  &c.  miscible  with 
aqueous  fluids;  but  as  it  disagrees  with  many  sto- 
machs when  thus  taken,  a  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 
may  supply  its  plact;,  it  being  as  good  a  medium  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  not  apt:  to  offend  th« 
most  irritable  stomach.  The  «ggs  of  all  birds  are 
pretty  nearly  similar  Avith  regard  to  their  flavour 
and  nutritious  effects,  yet  some  are  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour and  more  tenacious  than  others.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  quantity  of  eggs  have  been  eaten  at 
once,  and  digested,  by  some  persons;  but,  inmost, 
this  power  is  very  limited ;  for  a  smaller  bulk  of  this 
highly  nutritive  matter,  will  usually  satisfy  the  di- 
gestive powers.  Egg  is  a  more  alcalescent  food 
than  any  other  aairaal  substance  ;  and,  during  di- 
gestion, is  less  stimulant.    See  the  article  Egg. 

ALCALI.    See  Alkali. 

AIjC/EA  ROSIA,  the  systematic  name  for  th« 
Malva  arborea.    See  Malva. 

ALCHEMILLA,  (so  called  because  it  was  ce» 
lebrated  as  a  medicine  by  the  alchemists)  ;  the 
plant,  called  Lady's  mantle.  The  name  given  to  it 
in  the  pharmacopceias  is  Alchemiila  vulgaris,  foliis 
lobatis  Linn.  Given  internally,  it  was  formerly 
esteemed  a  powerful  astringent  in  hemorrhages, 
fluor  albus,  &c. 

ALCHEMY,  C alchemia,  from  the  Arabic  par- 
ticle a/,  which  is  added  by  way  of  eminence,  and 
to  melt )  ;  that  part  of  chemistry  which  re» 
latcs  particularly  to  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

ALCOHOL.    See  Alkohol. 

ALDER  TREE.    See  Alnus,  and  Frangula. 

ALDER. BERRY,  BEARING.     See  Fran.. 

GULA. 

ALEGAR,  OR  ALLEGAR,  an  acetous  liquor 
made  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  which  is  sufl"ered 
to  go  through  the  two  stages  of  fermentation.  It 
is  used  for  vinegar,  very  commonly,  by  country 
people,  in  those  situations  where  ale  is  the  common 
beverage.    See  Acetum. 

ALEMBIC.  This  word  is  h?,lf  Arabic  and  half 
Greek.  From  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and  cci^fBt^^ 
which  is  again  derived  from  ajU-faivcv,  or  avafafvo/, 
to  ascend.  Seneca  calls  it  in  the  Latin  language 
miliarium;  in  English  it  is  called  alembic  and 
moor's-head.  It  is  a  copper  cap  tinned  in  the  in- 
side, made  like  a  head;  to  this  the  pipe  (before 
worms  were  contrived)  which  passes  through  a 
tub  of  cold  water  was  fixed,  to  receive  the  vapour 
from  the  vessel  containing  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
tilled, aad  to.  convey  it  to  the  receiver.  This  head 
is  properly  the  alembic,  and  is  called  edembicus 
rostratus,  i.  e.  the  beaked  alembic,  to  distinguish  it 
from  alembicus  ececus,  or  blind  alembic^  which  is 
without  a  tube,  as  it  is  to  receive  dry  substanc6» 
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tlmf:  are  Jiublimed  into  it.  The  still-head  is  pro- 
perly  an  alembic. 

ALEXANDERS,  COMMON,  the  Smyrniuin 
clusatrum  oi\Anw£\\i.  It  was  formerly  culiivated 
for  sallads,  but  is  wovr  superseded  for  celery. 

ALEXANDERS,  ROUND  -  LEAVED,  the 
Sinyrnium  perfoliatitmlAnv\.  The  blanched  stalks 
of  this  species  are  far  preferable  to  those  of  com- 
mon alexanders,  and  are  esteemed  good  as  stoma- 
chic and  corroborant  remedies. 

ALEXIPHARMICS,  falexipharmica,  from 
aXs^Wy  to  expel,  and  (pcc^y^aKOv,  a  poison )  ;  medi- 
cines supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  coun- 
teracting poisons.  The  ancients  attributed  this 
property  to  some  vegetables,  and  even  waters  dis- 
tilled from  them.  The  term,  however,  is  now 
disused. 

ALGE'DO,  (derived  from  ccXyo;,  painj ;  a  vio- 
lent pain  about  the  anus,  perineum,  testes,  ure- 
thra, and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  a  virulent  gonorrhea.  It  is  a  term  very 
seldom  used  by  modern  writers. 

AL'GOR,  a  sudden  chillness  or  rigor.  This  term 
is  met  with  in  Sauvage's  and  Sagar's  nosology. 

ALIENATION  OF  MIND.    See  Mania. 

ALIEORMES  MUSCULI.     See  Pterigoid 

MUSCI-ES. 

ALIFORM,  (aliformts,  from  ala,  azcing,  and 
forma,  resemblance) ;  wing-like,  or  having  the 
appearance  of  a  wing.    See  Alje. 

ALIMENTS ;  those  substances  which,  taken 
into  the  stomach,  are  titted  to  afford  and  supply 
the  fluid  and  solid  matter  of  M'hich  the  body  is 
composed.    It  has  the  familiar  name  of  food. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  all  aliment  differs  in 
two  particulars ;  first,  as  it  is  already  assimilated 
into  the  animal  nature,  or  requires  to  be  converted 
into  it,  by  a  particular  process  of  the  animal  a?co- 
nomy.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  animal  substances, 
which,  if  not  similar,  are  nearly  so  to  our  nature, 
and  require  only  for  that  assimilation  solution  and 
mixture.  The  second  kind  comprehends  vegeta. 
hies,  which  must  undergo  several  changes  before 
they  can  be  assimilated.  But  as  the  nourishment 
of  all  animals,  even  of  those  that  live  on  other 
animals,  can  originally  be  traced  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  it  is  plain  that  the  principle  of  all  nou- 
rishment is  in  vegetables,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  attend  particularly  to  these. 

Respecting  vegetable  aliment,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is.  What  are  the  vegetables  which  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  food  ?  Perhaps  there  is 
no  vegetable  but  what  affords  aliment  to  some 
animal;  but  Dr.  Cullen  insists,  that,  in  human 
aliment,  a  choice  is  necessary,  and  that  a  distinc- 
tion ought  to  be  made.  His  first  distinction  is, 
that  those  vegetables  which  are  of  a  mild,  bland, 
agreeable  taste,  are  proper  for  ?20«m7(;«e«^  ;  while 
those  of  an  acrid,  bitterj  nauseous  nature  are  im- 


proper.   Every  body  indeed  will  allow  the  truth 
of  this.    There  are,  however,  several  acrid  sub- 
stances that  we  use  as  food;  but  the  mild,  the 
bland,   the  agreeable,  are  in  the  largest  propor- 
tion in  every  vegetable  ;  whereas  the  acrid,  the 
bitter,  the  disagreeable,  enter  in  the  least  quan- 
tity.   These  last,  however,  may  prove  capable  of 
nourishment,  provided  our  system  is  capable  of 
subduing  their  nature.    Thus  we  see  that  some 
animals  live  on  what  is  poisonous  to  others,  which 
seems  entirely  owing  to  their  particular  co7{/<9ma. 
Hons  individually.    Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  most 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and  the  acrid, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  ad- 
mitted as  parts  of  his  aliment.    There,  however, 
seem  to  be  some  exceptions  :  thus  celery  and  endive- 
are  used  in  common  food,  both  substances  having 
considerable  acrimony  ;  but  we  must  observe,  that, 
when  to  be  used,  they  are  previously  blanched,yi\nc)x 
entirely  deprives  them  of  that  suspicious  tendency. 
Or,  if  we  employ  other  acrid  substances,  we  gene- 
rally, in  a  great  measure,  deprive  them  of  their 
ucrimonij  by  boiling.     In  different  countries  the 
same  plants  grow  with  difierent  degrees  of  acri- 
mony.   Thus  garlic  here  seldom  enters  our  food  ; 
but  in  the  southern  countries,  where  they  grow 
more  mild,  they  are  frequently  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Again,  the  plant  which  furnishes  cassada, 
being  very  acrimonious,  and  even  poisonous  in  its 
recent  state,  affords  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
preparation  of  acrid  substances  even  in  those  coun- 
tries ;  for,  by  a  particular  management,  they  allow 
the  acrimonious  juice  to  run  oft,  and  the  farina- 
ceous and  nutritious  part  is  left  behind.    Upon  the 
whole  therefore,  Dr.  Cullen  contends,  that  we  use 
no  acrid  substances  in  our  food  that  are  not  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  acrimony  ;  or,  if  we  do, 
tiiat  they  are  only  employed  as  condiments.  But 
if  the  question  still  remain,  if  it  is  yet  urged,  that 
acrid  substances  are  employed  in  our  food,  still 
these  are  only  such  as  the  human  body,  by  its 
particular  conj'ormation,'\s,  able  to  subdue.  Here, 
then,  begins  the  division  of  plants  into  food  and 
medicine,  the  mild,  the  bland,  the  agreeable  plants, 
or  their  parts,  being  fit  for  food  ;  while  the  acrid, 
&c.  are  proper  for  medicine.    For  this  reason  Lin- 
nteus's  aphorisms  are  well  founded,  "  insipida  &;  ino- 
dora  nutriunt;  sapidiora  non  nutriunt."    The  rea- 
son is  very  obvious ;  for  unless  substances  aftect 
remarkably  our  organs  of  sense,  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  operate  powerfully  on  our  system  ; 
and  this  very  efiect  destroys  their  expediency  as  food. 
Again,  as  sapid  and  odorous  substances  have  the 
power  of  operating  changes  in  our  system,  they 
must  act  on  the  nei'vous  power,  the  part  chieliy 
changeable.    The  insipid  and  bland  vegetables  do, 
indeed,  act  on  our  fluids,  but  the  changes  they 
produce  must  be  very  slowly  effected. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  fluids  of  the 
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body,  thcj  seem  distinguishable  into  many  cTIife- 
leiit  kinds  ;  but  we  can  particularly  distinguish 
those,  pretty  constantly  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  which  we  call  the  common  mass, 
from  those  that  arc  found  in  other  vessels  than 
those  concerned  in  the  circulation.  These,  how- 
over,  being  all  of  them,  as  we  presume,  drawn 
from  the  common  mass,  and  therefore  originally 
of  the  same  matter,  we  shall  inquire  at  present  only 
into  the  nature  and  production  of  that  matter 
which  contributes  to  the  former. 

Dr.  CuUen  observes,  that,  besides  elementary 
water,  which  always  makes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  human  fluids,  the  next  considerable  part  of  the 
common  mass  is  vfhat  has  been  named  the  gluten  or 
coagulable  lymph.    This  he  considers  the  chief  part 
of  the  mass,  and  that  which  gives  the  matter  of  the 
solids,  or  the  permanent  constituent  parts  of  the 
body,  and  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life,   are  constantly  receiving  a  further  increase. 
That  the  gluten  is  that  part  of  the  fluids  which 
aflords  the  matter  of  the  solids,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
Tjable  from  this;  that  in  all  its  qualities  it  very 
nearly  resembles  the  solid  matter  of  the  body, 
while  in  any  other  part  of  the  Huids  there  is  no 
such  resemblance.    Therefore,  this  gluten  is  held 
to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  fluids ;  and  considering 
hovf  much  of  it  is  diffused  among  the  other  fluids, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  dissolved  in  the  serum  or  se- 
rosity,  it  is  certainly,  next  to  the  water,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  common  mass.     It  may,  conse- 
quently, be  viewed  as  that  into  which  the  aliments, 
so  far  as  they  are  nutritious,  arc  conversed,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  animal 
Jluid,  or,  as  Dr.  CuUcn  frequently  calls  it,  animal 
mixt. 

In  accounting  for  the  other  matters  that  appear 
to  be  in  the  common  mass,   he  observes,  that, 
Avhen  this  animal  mixt  is  fully  formed,  it  does  not 
long  remain  stationary  in  that  condition,  but  seems 
to  be  constantly,  although  perhaps  slowly,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  putrid  or  putrescent  state  ;  as  we  know 
that,  if  fresh  aliment  be  not  constantly  supplied, 
the  whole  of  the  fluids  will  in  no  long  time  become 
Tcry  putrid.    In  this  progress,  as  in  other  processes 
of  putrefaction,   we  find  the  mild  and  perfectly 
neutral  substance  changed  into  a  saline  state  of  the 
ammoniacal  kind  ;  and  this  saline  matter  being 
washed  off  from  the  entire  gluten  by  the  water 
which  constantly  accompanies  it,  seems  to  form  the 
serosify  of  the  coumion  mass.   It  is  this  again  which 
nature,  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  accumulation 
of  it,  has  provided  for  being  carried  out  of  the 
body  by  the  several  excretions,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  preserve  health.  Thus, 
the  portion  of  the  common  mass,  which  is  termed 
the  serosity,  and  which  seems  dill'erent  from  the 
animal  mixt,  is,  however,  formed  from  this,  and 
docs  not  therefore  lead  to  the  supposition  of  any 


other  snppTy  of  alimentary  matter  than  what  is  ne* 

cessary  to  that  particular  end. 

In  accounting  for  another  portion  of  the  com- 
mon mass,  the  doctor  remarks,  "  that  the  animal 
fluid  is  considerably  different  in  its  qualities  from 
the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  is  often  entirely 
formed,  and  that  this  vegetable  matter,  after  it  has 
been  taken  into  the  body,  is  thiis  changed  by  the 
peculiar  powers  of  the  animal  ceeonomy.  Thi» 
change,  however,  is  only  gradually  and  slowly 
made  ;  and  it  is  not  completed  till  the  aliments, 
and  chyle  made  of  them,  are  taken  into  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  probably,  even  in  these,  it  requires 
some  time  to  be  finished.    From  hence  we  may 
perceive  that  a  portion  of  the  commoa  mass  is  al- 
ways for  some  time  in  an  unassimilated  state  :  and 
we  have  thus  a  view  of  the  common  mass  as  being 
made  up  of  three  several  parts  ;  the  one  being  a 
portion  of  unassimilated  matter,  which  is  to  bfr 
formed  into  the  animal  mixt ;  the  second  being 
the  animal  mixt  completely  formed  ;  and  the  third 
being  formed  from  that  mixt  in  its  progress  towards 
putrefaction.     Although,   therefore,   the  matter 
may  be  seemingly  different  in  its  different  states,, 
we  find  nothing  to  lead  us  to  doubt  of  its  being; 
always  made  of  the  sam^  alimentary  matter." 

Since  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  the 
Avhole  of  the  circulating  mass  consists  very  entirely 
of  the  matters  just  now  mentioned,  so  we  may 
conclude,  that  a  different  kind  of  aliment  is  not 
necessary  to  form  the  fluid,  from  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  solid,  parts  of  the  humaa 
frame. 

Yet  here  a  difficulty  occurs  from  that  portion  of 
the  common  mass,  and  that  also  constantly,  pre- 
sent in  it,  which  is  peculiarly  different  from  the 
gluten  in  any  of  the  states  of  it.    This  portion  of 
it  is  that  of  the  red  globules ;  the  formation  of 
which  from  any  state  of  the  gluten,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  supposed,  that 
a  peculiar  kind  of  alimentary  matter  afforded  thi» 
peculiar  portion  of  the  blood.    "  It  may  possibly 
be  so,"  says  Dr.  Cullen  ;  "  but  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  we  do  not  know  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  matters  that  seems  adapted 
to  this  purpose  :  and  as  the  red  globules  seem  to' 
be  commonly  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  gluten, 
and,  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  being  given, 
that  the  quantity  of  both  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  aliment  taken  in  ;  so 
we  may  presume  that  the, red  globules,  by  certain 
powers  of  the  animal  a^conomy,  are  made  of  the 
same  aliment  as  the  gluten.    Again,  therefore,  I 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the 
aliment  siipplijing  the  fluids  of  the  common  mass 
to  be  different  from  that  ichich  is  fltted  for  supply- 
ing fJie  matter  of  the  hwnan  solids. 

"  Another  question,  however,  is,  Whether  any 
of  the  secreted  fluids  found  out  of  the  course  of 
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tfie  circulation,  but  necpssary  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, require  an  aliment  different  from  what  is 
necessary  to  form  the  lluids  of  (he  common  mass  in 
the  manner  Ave  have  supposed  ?  The  negative  of 
this  we  cannot  indeed  assert,  but  can  justly  say, 
that  the  allirmative  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  with- 
out any  proof.  Indeed,  whila  we  can  account  for 
-the  production  of  the  common  mass  from  the  dift'e- 
rent  aliments  taken  in,  and  at  the  same  time  pretty 
clearly  perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  secreted 
fluids  are  drawn  entirely  from  that  mass,  it  will 
be  with  e,i;eaier  probability  supposed,  that  the 
secreted  fluids  are,  by  the  Avondurfu!  power  of  se- 
cretion, formed  out  of  the  common  mass  by  a 
dombination  of  the  different  states  of  that,  or  of 
different  secretions,  than  that  any  of  them  are 
formed  of  peculiar  aliments.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  1  again  conclude,  that  the  solids,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fluids,  are  formed  out  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  aliment," 

Dr.  Cullen  does  not  attempt  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  that  common  aliment  is,  or,  if  ascertained,  to 
explain  how  it  is  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  merely 
to  simplify  the  qut'stion  as  much  as  possible.  Up- 
on this  plan,  therefore,  he  inquires,  What  are  the 
proper  aliments  of  the  human  species?  In  answer 
to  this,  he  says  :  "  We  know,  that  the  human  ali- 
ments are  taken  entirely  either  from  other  animals, 
©r  from  vegetables^  and  that  no  part  of  them  ex- 
cepting water  is  taken  from  the  fossil  kingdom. 
The  substances  employed  are  seemingly  various ; 
and,  in  order  to  know  the  greater  or  less  fitness 
of  the  individuals,  it  is  requisite  to  consider  in  ge- 
jieral  hoAV  auimal  and  vegetable  matters  are  suited 
to  give  nourishment  to  the  human  body, 

"  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  most  parts  of 
the  matter  taken  from  animals  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  qualities  with  the  matter  of  the  human 
body,  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  animal  matters  taken  into  the  human 
body,* as  aliments,  are  perfectly  M'ell  suited  to  this 
purpose,  and  requiring  oniy  the  means  of  solution 
•and  mixture,  with  very  little  change  of  their  qua- 
Tities.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  many  of  the 
animal  substances  we  take  in,  the  likeness  of  qua- 
lities to  those  of  the  human  body  is  not  always 
exact  and  complete ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  have 
*  occasion  to  take  notice  of  this :  but,  in  the  mean 
whiie,  all  of  them  agree  so  much  in  the  qualities 
which  chieily  characterise  the  human  fluids,  that 
we  may  presume  on  their  being  a  matter  so  nearly 
the  same,  that  the  former  may  be  very  well  suited 
to  supply  the  latter. 

"  To  supersede,  however,  any  further  anxious 
inquiry  upon  this  subject,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be 
highly  probable,  that  all  animal  matter  is  origi- 
nally  formed  of  vegetable;  because  all  animals 
either  feed  directly  or  entirely  on  vegetables,  or 
upon  other  animals  that  do  so.    From  hence  it  is 
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probable,  thai  all  animal  substances  may  be  traced 
to  a  Tcgefabie  origin  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would 
inquire  into  the  production  of  animal  matter,  we 
must  first  inquire  in  what  manner  vegetable  matter 
may  be  converted  into  anirua!  ?  And  this  question 
relates  especially  to  the  human  body ;  the  nou- 
rishment of  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  imme- 
diateiy  taken  from  vegetables. 

"  in  attempting  this,  we  shall  find  that  the 
conversion  mentioned  is  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
power  in  the  animal  ceconomy  ;  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  by  no  means  clearly  or  fully 
understood.  We  shall,  however,  make  some  steps 
towards  understanding  it  better  ;  and,  to  this  pur- 
pose, there  is  one  step  absolutely  necessary,  which 
is,  to  determine  amongst  the  seemingly  great  va- 
riety of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  the  kind  that 
is  especially,  or  perhaps  only,  fitted  to  be  con- 
verted into  animal  ?  Or  if  this  question,  as  thus 
put,  be  too  general,  it  may  then  be  to  determine, 
what  are  the  vegetable  substances  chiefly  fitted  for 
being  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  human 
body  ?  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every 
vegetable,  or  every  part  of  any  one  vegetable,  is 
not  suited  to  this  last  mentioned  purpose  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  question,  and  also  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  the  materia  medica,  to  determine  as  well 
as  we  are  able  what  vcgefables,  and  wkat  part  of 
them,  are  most  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

"  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  for  the  most  part,  those 
vegetables  are  rejected  from  the  list  of  aliments 
that  are  imbued  with  any  strong  odour  or  taste ; 
and,  at  least  of  the  sapid,  all  except  the  acid  and 
sweet  are  excluded.  'I'o  this  perhaps  there  are  a 
feAv  exceptions ;  as,  when  the  odorous  or  sapid 
part  is  in  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  vege- 
table substance;  wiien  the  odorous  or  sapid  parts 
are  such  as  pass  quickly  out  of  the  body  again  by 
the  excretions ;  or  when  they  are  such  as  admit 
of  their  qualities  being  entirely  changed  by  the 
powei's  of  digestion  in  the  first  passages.  Such 
exceptions,  however,  hardly  afl'ect  the  general 
doctrine  ;  which  is  very  much  confirmed  by  this, 
that  several  vegetables  which  in  their  acrid  state 
arc  unfit  or  even  noxious,  by  being  deprived  of 
ih!  ir  acrimony  by  culture,  by  blanching,  bj  dry. 
ing,  or  by  boiling,  are  rendered  qui<e  proper: 
and  if  there  shall  still  be  exceptions  not  to  be  ac- 
counttd  for  in  any  of  these  Avays,  1  would  main- 
tain, that  such  acrid  substances  are  adnii  t'.d  and 
taken  in  as  condiments  rather  than  as  nu^rimtnts. 

"  This  consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  acrid 
matters  from  among  our  foods,  is  to  be  applied  in 
this  manner.  As  the  acrid,  odorous,  or  sapid 
parts,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  peculiar 
matter  of  particular  vegetables,  and  to  be  even 
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but  a  small  portion  of  these,  seldom  diffused  OTer 
the  whole,  but  deposited  in  certain  parts  of  them 
only ;  and  as  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
those  vegetables  which  are  taken  in  as  food  ;  so  we 
from  thence  conclude,  that,  besides  these  peculiar 
Clatters,  there  is  in  the  most  part  of  vegetables  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter,  Avhich,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  given  liereafter,  is  mauilestly  in  com- 
mon to  almost  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. This  we  shall  speak  of  as  the  common 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  having  laid  aside,  as 
above,  the  peculiar,  it  is  in  the  common  matter 
that  we  arc  necessarily  led  to  seek  the  vegetable 
substance  that  is  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
human  body." 

But,  though  most  vegetables  are  of  an  alimen- 
tary quality,  they  are  not  ail  equally  so  ;  and  it  is 
from  daily  experience  evident,  that  cerfain  vege- 
tables, and  again  certain  parts  of  the  same  vege- 
tables, contain  a  greater  portion  of  this  alimentary 
matter  than  others. 

In  inquiring  after  the  particular  substance  of  vege- 
tables, or  the  particular  parts  of  them  that  compose 
alimentary  matter  adapted  to  the  human  body.  Dr. 
CuUen  first  observes,  that,  contrary  to  what  others 
have  said  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  portion  of  mat- 
ter to  be  found  in  any  vegetable  which  is  directly 
fitted  to  supply  the  animal  fluid.  This,  however, 
together  with  water,  seems  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  other  fluids  in  animal  bodies;  and  particu- 
larly, that  from  which  the  nutritious  matter  ap- 
plied to  the  increase  of  the  solid  parts  is,  by  the 
powers  of  the  economy,  formed  and  prepared. 
It  is  this  animal  fluid,  therefore,  that  our  vege- 
table food  is  to  be  converted  into  ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  matter  formed  not  from  any  one  kind,  but, 
by  the  powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  from  va- 
rious kinds  of  vegetable  matter.  Accordingly,  in 
saying  that  certain  parts  of  vegetables  are  alimen- 
tary, we  mean  only  that  they  are  matters  fitted  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  proper  animal 
fluids. 

As  it  appears  that  the  nutritious  matter  of  vege- 
tables, whether  in  the  whole  or  in  the  different 
parts  of  them,  consists  in  acid,  sugar,  and  oil. 
Dr.  Cullen  treats  of  these  three  substances  parti- 
cularly, and  endeavours  to  show  that  they  really 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human  fluids. 

1.  Acid. — This  appears  in  the  whole  substance 
of  many  .of  our  vegetables,  and  is  frequently  very 
copious  in  fruits.  In  these,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
monly combined  with  more  or  less  of  sugar;  but 
from  what  happens  in  the  progress  of  the  matura- 
tion of  fruits,  which  is  often  the  change  of  an  acid 
into  a  saccharine  matter,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
an  acid  enters  largely  iisto  the  composition  of 
.•;ugar,  and  is  thereby  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  animal  flnid.  It  may  perhaps 
he.  alleged,  tiiat  it  is  only  such  au  ingredient  as 


being  a  part  of  sugar ;  but  it  seeiiis  probable  tlisf 
it  is  also  such  in  its  separate  state.  It  seems  in- 
deed sufficiently  proved,  that  every  kind  of  vege- 
table aliment,  except  the  purely  oily,  is  capable  of 
an  acescent  fermentation  ;  and  that  every  such, 
aliment,  soon  after  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
an  healthy  person,  undergoes  such  a  fermentation  • 
whereby  an  acid  is  always  more  or  less  evolved.  Yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  in  the  further  progress  of 
the  aliment  this  acid  disappears  entirely  from  ths 
mass  of  blood,  so  its  having  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  animal  fluid  can  hardly  be  doubted; 
and  if  this  constantly  takes  place,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  an  acid,  purely  us  such,  is  a  necessary- 
part  of  the  animal  fluid.  This  argument  is  farther 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  acescent  substances  are- 
so  far  a  necessary  part  of  the  human  aliment,  that, 
without  them,  the  animal  fluid  advances  much 
faster  towards  a  putrid  state  ;  and  diseases  of  pu- 
trescency,  such  as  the  scurvy,  Ave  know  are  cured 
by  the  taking  in  of  acescent  aliments,  and  most 
elfectually  by  those  in  a  very  acid  state,  as  lemons, 
or  vegetables  converted  by  art  into  an  acid  state, 
as  sour  kraut.  These  must  certainly  operate  by 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  fiuidy 
and  by  rendering  it  less  putrescent. 

Dr.  Cullen,  however,  confines  this  property  to 
the  native  acid  of  vegetables  only  ;  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  fossil  acids  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  fluid,  but  pass 
unchanged  into  the  secretions.  The  same  is  to  be 
suspected  also  with  regard  to  certain  acids  that 
may  be  cq,lled  vegetable  ;  such  as  the  acid  of  tartar, 
the  distilled  acid  of  tar,  and  even  that  it  is  so 
likewise  Avith  respect  to  the  fermented  acid  or 
vinegar,  Avhen  taken  in  large  quantity.  If  the 
latter  be  taken  moderately,  it  is  very  probable, 
from  its  being  so  commonly  employed  in  diet  by  a 
great  part  of  mankind,  that  it  enters  considerably 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  fluid.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore.  Dr.  Cullen  concludes,  that 
the  alimentary  quality  of  acid  is  conjined  to  the 
native  acid  of  vegetables.^  as  it  is  naturally  formed, 
or  as  it  is  evolved  from  acescent  vegetables,  or 
from  sugar  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

2.  Sugar. — This  substance,  Avhcther  in  its  saline 
state,taken  by  itself,  Avithoutany  mixture  of  oleagin- 
ous matter,  cannot  be  clearly  proved  alimentary  ;  but 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  when  advanced  nearly  to  a  saline 
state,  as  in  the  sugar-cane,  it  may  have  alimentary  pro- 
perties. This,  he  says,  is  presumed  from  a  aa  cU 
known  fact  in  the  sugar  plantations,  that  thenegroes 
grow  fat,  during  the  expression  of  the  canes,  from 
taking  a  great  deal  of  the  cane-juice.  It  is  also  a. 
fact,  thatthe  inhabitants  of  Avarmer  climates  live  very 
much  upon  fruits,  whose  substance  in  a  great  part 
consists  of  sugar ;  and  indeed  these  fruits  are  more 
or  less  nourishing  in  proportion  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  sugar.  Figs,  a  very  saccharine  fruity 
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'were  anciently  "^'t ho  chief  food  of  the  Athlete  or 
public  wrestlers  in  Rome.  The  roots  of  aliinentary 
Yegefables,  such  as  the  parsnip,  carrot,  beet,  &c. 
contain  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  quantities  of  which 
have  been  extracted  from  them  ;  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  much  of  their  nutritious 
power  depends  on  this  ingredient. 

A  decisive  proof,  however,  of  the  nutritious  qua- 
lity of  sugar,  is,  that  it  is  contained  in  all  farinace- 
ous matter,  as  we  well  know  from  its  being  evolved 
from  the  most  of  the  farinaceous  seeds  by  their  ger- 
mination, or  the  process  of  malting,  after  which 
they  are  also  universally  liable  to  a  vinous  or  ace- 
tous fermentation. 

3.  Oil. — Dr.  Cullen  contends,  that  CTen  the  oil 
which  is  taken  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  pure 
oil,  though  entirely  separate  from  other  vegetable 
matter,  enters  in  a  large  proportion  into  the  com- 
position of  the  animal  fluid  ;  and  he  considers  oil, 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  human  aliment.  His  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  stated  at  large  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Mat.  Med.  vol.  1.  p.  233. 

On  the  supposed  nutritious  effects  arising  from 
the  mucilaginous  part  of  vegetables,  he  says,  "  It 
seems  to  be  very  well  ascertained,  that  gum  arabic, 
the  most  simple  and  pure  mucilage,  is  an  alimen- 
tary matter  ;  and  as  gelatinous  matter  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  form  in  v/hich  our  nutritious 
juice  is  applied,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  is  to  be_  considered  as  a  simple 
■substance,  and  in  the  same  form  directly  applicable 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Perhaps  it  ma.y 
be  so ;  but  many  objections  may  be  raised  against 
the  conclusion.  At  present  it  will  be  enough  to 
say,  that  the  gum  mentioned  is  not  a  simple  sub- 
•Stance,  but  a  compound  of  acid,  sugar,  and  oil, 
and  that  thereby  only  it  becomes  nutritious.  In 
its  powdery  form  it  resembles  farina  ;  and  a  fur- 
ther analogy  may  be  drawn  from  hence,  that  salep, 
in  its  entire  form,  resembles  very  exactly  the  gum, 
and  in  its  powdery  form  comes  still  nearer  to 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  a  farina.  The 
conclusion  of  a  similar  nature  in  these  substances 
•will  be  still  more  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  nearly  the  amylaceous  part  of  the  fa- 
rina resembles  the  salep  and  gum  in  a  powdered 
state  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  only 
diiference  between  gum  arabic  and  farina  may  be 
■a  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  several 
parts  composing  each.  It  may  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  gum  arabic,  and  other  such  mucilaginous 
matters,  may  be,  like  farina,  chiefly  composed  of  su- 
.gar  and  oil,  which  the  vegetable  osconomy  may  com- 
bine in  different  proportions,  and  under  different 
.appearances,  which  we  cannot  either  imitate  or 
«Aplain. 

This  further  remark  we  may  add  : — that  gum 
israbic  contains  a  portion  of  sugar  seems  probable 


from  the  experiment  which  shows,  that  an  acid  ex- 
actly resembiing  the  acid  of  sugar  may  be  extracted 
from  the  gum,  by  a  process  like  to  that  which  ex- 
tracts the  acid  from  the  sugar  itself. 

"  It  is  again,  therefore,  concluded,  that  the  ve- 
getable matters  affording  aliment  are  acid,  sugar, 
and  oil,  which  in  diet  may  be  taken  in,  sometimes 
in  their  separate  state  ;  but  may  also,  as  they  are 
more  commonly,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  ba 
taken  in  a  combined  state  ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
either  as  they  are  combined  in  vegetable  substances 
by  nature,  or  as  they  are  joined  together  by  th® 
cook  in  the  preparations  of  diet". 

After  considering  the  alimentary  vegetables  with 
respect  to  their  constituent  parts,  Dr.  Cullen  enters 
on  another  general  consideration  of  them,  namely, 
as  it  respects  their  being  of  different  degrees  of  solu.. 
bility  in  the  stomach.  This  subject,  however,  more 
properly  falls  to  be  considered  under  the  article 
Digestion.    See  also  Animal  Food. 

ALKALI,  f alkali,  Arabic  ;  and  alkalia  in  the 
plural  ;  so  called  from  kali,  one  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  obtained)  ;  a  substance  which  possesses 
the  following  characteristic  properties :  an  acrid, 
burning,  urinous  taste;  the  property  of  converting 
syrup  of  violets  into  a  green  colour,  but  not  the 
tincture  of  turnsole,  as  has  been  observed  by  some 
writers ;  the  quality  of  forming  glass,  when  fused 
with  quartzose  substances,  and  that  of  rendering 
oils  miscible  with  water ;  of  effervescing  with  cer- 
tain acids,  and  of  forming  neutral  salts  with  all 
them. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  none  of  these 
characters  is  rigorous  and  exclusive,  consequently 
that  no  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  certainty 
of  the  existence  of  an  alkali ;  but  the  concurrence 
of  several  of  them  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  an 
accurate  decision. 

These  substances  are  divided  into  fixed  alkalis, 
and  volatile  alkalis;  which  distinction  is  established 
upon  the  smell  of  the  substances :  the  former  are 
not  volatilized,  even  in  the  focus  of  a  burning 
glass,  consequently  emit  no  characteristic  smell ; 
but  the  latter  are  ea'-ily  reduced  into  vapour,  and 
emit  a  very  penetrating  and  suffocating  odour. 

Chemistry  has  not  hitherto  discovered  any  mora 
than  two  kinds  of  fixed  alkalis,  one,  which  is  called 
vegetable  alkali,  pot-Ukh,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
pot-ass  J  and  the  other,  mineral  alkali,  or  soda. 
See  the  articles  Fixed  Alkali,  Ammoniac,  Kali, 
Natron,  &c. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  exhibition  of  al- 
kali internally  of  great  use  in  some  of  the  anoma- 
lous afi'ections  arising  out  of  sypjiilis.  Its  use  as  a 
nephritic  remedy  has  been  generally  acknowledged 
by  practidoners.  See  Calculus.  In  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Improvement,  in  London,  Dr.  G.  Blane  gives  an 
account  of  the  good  effects  of  pure  fixed  alkali  in 
12 
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lessening  tTic  irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  in  eruptions,  particularly  of  the  face, 
called  gidta  roseUj  and  even  in  the  gout.  lie  pre- 
fers the  mineral  alkali,  or  soda,  in  stomach  com- 
plaints ;  and  in  all  cases  recommends  beginning 
with  small  doses,  and  increar.hig  them  gradually. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  fossile  and  vegetable  lixed 
alkalis  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  same  eiiects 
in  medicine  ;  but  the  fossile  is  the  milder.  De- 
prived of  their  air,  or  in  their  caustic  state,  they 
have  the  power  of  destroying  animal  substances 
altogether ;  and  hence  are  employed  as  the  com- 
mon escharotics  of  the  surgeons.  The  strongest 
~  caustic  is  always  the  best,  soonest  performing  what 
is  intended,  and  with  the  least  pain.  Prepared  by 
itself,  it  is  always  fluid  in  the  air,  and  it  has  been 
found  useful  to  obtain  it  in  a  firm  consistent  form. 
For  this  purpose,  the  preparation  of  the  London 
College  (calx  cum  kali  puro )  is  preferable,  and  the 
quick-lime  there  added,  not  only  gives  a  dry  form, 
but  preserves  the  alkali  in  its  caustic  state. 

When  more  dilute,  it  is  a  good  solvent  and  de- 
tergent in  various  foulnesses  of  the  skin,  where 
matter  sticks  in  the  sebaceous  excretories.  It  is 
extremely  effectual  in  washing  oif  every  thing 
that  adheres  to  the  body,  and  hence  at  first  gives  a 
nitor  and  polish  to  the  skin  ;  but  upon  too  frequent 
use,  by  washing  out  the  sebaceous  matter,  it  leaves 
it  dry,  shrivelled,  and  parched. 

Boerhaave  employed  it  as  a  detergent  in  ulcers  ; 
but  in  general,  except  such  as  are  very  foul,  and 
covered  with  crust,  ulcers  do  not  bear  saline  medi- 
cines at  all,  as  they  all  produce  inllamraation.  In 
the  stomach,  fixed  alkali  may  be  absorbent,  but, 
unlets  it  meets  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid,  it 
will  act  as  a  stimulant,  so  that  in  this  intention  it 
is  a  very  uncertain  medicine,  very  apt  to  be  over 
dosed,  not  exceeding  in  this  property  the  absor- 
bent earths,  and  not,  like  them,  remaining  inno- 
cent till  an  acid  be  produced  to  wash  them  away. 
Carried  into  the  blood,  and  collected  in  the  excre- 
tories,  fixed  alkali  proves  diuretic  ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  powerful  in  that  operation.  It 
has  been  employed  in  various  cachectic,  and  espe- 
cially hydropic,  cases.  Whether  it  acts  by  re- 
maining alkaline,  is  doubtful.  It  is  certainly  pro- 
per to  combine  it  with  a  little  acid.  In  its  caustic 
state  the  fixed  alkali  is  always  most  pov/erful,  but 
then  it  is  too  acrid.  We  should,  however,  use  it 
as  near  to  causticity  as  we  conveniently  can.  Fixed 
alkali  may  be  a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  but 
lime-water  is  safer,  and  more  effectual. 

Dr.  Huxhara  accuses  fixed  alkali  as  producing 
scurvy,  probably  only  from  theory :  it  may  act, 
however,  by  absorbing  acid,  and  so  hurry  on 
putrevcency. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  alkali  are 
noticed  under  the  foregoing  heads,  or  under  their 
several  titles. 


ALKALI,  CAUSTIC.  Alkalis  are  so  called 
when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain  ; 
for  they  then  become  more  caustic  and  more  vio- 
lent in  their  action.  There  arc  two  kinds,  the 
mineral,  called  soda,  or  caustic  mineral  alkali,  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  and  natron  in  the 
pharmacopoeias ;  and  potassa,  or  caustic  vegetable 
alkali,  of  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  and 
kali  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  volatile  alkali, 
or  ammoniac,  is  likewise  called  caustic  volatile 
alkali. 

ALKALI,  FOSSILE.    See  Son.v. 

ALKALI,  MINERAL;  so  called  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  marine  salt,  a  mineral  produc- 
tion.   See  Soda. 

ALKALI,  VEGETABLE;  so  called  because, 
it  abounds  in  many  vegetables.    See  Potash. 

ALKALI,  VOLA  TILE  ;  so  called  because  it 
is  volatile,  in  opposition  to  the  other  alkalis,  which 
are  fixed.    See  Ammoniac 

ALKALI  VOLATILE  NITRATUM.  See 
Ammoniac. 

ALKALI  VOLATILE  VITRIOLATUM.  See 
Ammoniac. 

ALKALINA,  a  class  of  substances,  described 
by  Dr.  Cullen  as  comprehending  the  substances 
ofherwise  termed  antacida.  They  consist  of  the 
alkalis,  and  also  of  substances  into  which  they  en- 
ter in  combinaMon,  as  neutral  salts,  soap,  &c. 
Quick-lime  is  also  included  under  this  head. 

Volatile  alkali,  he  says,  from  its  stimulus,  can 
be  given  only  in  such  small  quantity  at  a  time,  that 
its  attenuant  powers  cannot  be  observed,  and  that 
its  operation  is  probably  confined  to  ihe  stomach, 
as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

Between  vegetable  and  fossile  alkali,  he  says, 
there  is  no  difference  in  medical  properties.  "■  in 
their  mild  state  they  have  no  eficcts,  as  attennant  in 
the  mass  of  blood.  Out  of  the  body,  in  that  con- 
dition, they  do  not  affect  the  coagulable  lymph  ; 
a  fortiori,  not  in  the  system.  In  thyr  caustic  state, 
out  of  the  body,  they  do  act  upon  the  blood,  and 
that  very  quickly,  but  all  the  difiiculties  which  oc- 
cur about  the  efiect  of  substances  on  the  blood,  take 
place  here  ;  and  to  these  an  additional  one  is,  that, 
in  passing  the  stomach,  they  will  always  meet  with 
an  acid  :  and  surely,  Avith  these  disadvantages,  and 
diffused  in  xijft.  of  serosity,  they  can  make  little 
change  in  the  mass  of  blood,  in  any  quantity  in 
which  we  can  introduce  them.  Concentrated, 
however,  in  the  secretions,  their  attennant  efiects 
must  be  more  considerable." 

ALKALIZATION  ;  the  impregnating  any 
thing  with  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &c. 

ALKANNA.    See  Anciiusa. 

ALKANNA  VERA,  an  oriental  plant:  the 
Lawsoiiia  inermis,  ramis  incrmihus.  Linn.  It  is 
principally  employed  in  its  native  place  as  a  dye. 
The  root  is  the  otficinal  part;  which,  however,  is 
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rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses  astrin- 
gent properties,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  anchusa. 

ALKEKENGI  (alkekengi,  Arab.);  Halicaba- 
mm.  The  winter  cherrij,  physalis  alkekengi ; 
foliis  geminis  integris  acutis,  caule  lierbaceo,  in- 
ferne  subramoso  Linn.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  berries  are  diuretic  ;  from  six  to 
twelve  are  given  for  a  dose,  in  dropsical  and  cal- 
culous cases. 

ALKOHOL,  fff^Aro/jo;,  derived  from  an  Arabian 
word,  which  signifies  antimony  ;  po  called  from  the 
usage  of  the  eastern  ladies  to  paint  their  eye-brows 
with  antimony,  reduced  to  a  most  subtle  powder  ; 
which  at  last  came  to  signify  any  thing  exalted  to  its 
highest  perfection).  Alkohol,  Edin.  Spiritus  vi- 
nosus  redificatun^  Lond.  Spiritus  vini  rectijicafus, 
Dubl.  Alkohol  is  the  product  of  the  opera;ions  of 
fermentation  and  distillation  (see  those  articles). 
It  is  a  very  inflammable  and  very  volatile  substance. 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lavoisier,  it  appears 
to  be  formed  by  the  inSimate  union  of  much  hydro- 
gene  and  carbone.  This  chemist  obtained  eighteen 
ounces  of  Avater  by  burning  one  pound  of  alkohol. 
If  well-dcphiegmated  alkohol  be  digested  upon  cal- 
cined pot-ash,  and  afterwards  distilled,  a  very  sweet 
alkohol  is  obtained,  and  a  saponaceous  extract, 
which  afibrds  alkohol,  ammoniac,  and  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil.  In  this  experiment  the  formation 
of  volatile  alkali  appears  to  arise  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  hydrogene  of  the  alkohol  with  the 
nitrogene  of  the  pot-ash.  Alkohol  combines  with 
water  in  any  proportion,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
it;  and  so  strong  is  the  affinity  of  combination  be- 
tween these  two  fluids,  that  water  is  capable  of 
separating  from  alkohol  many  of  the  other  bodies 
wliich  may  be  united  with  it;  it  also  decomposes 
most  saline  solutions,  and  precipitates  the  salts. 
On  account  of  its  possessing  this  property,  Boulduc 
has  proposed  the  use  of  alkohol  to  precipitate  the 
salt  contained  in  mineral  waters,  and  obtain 
them  without  alteration.  It  docs  not  act  on  pure 
earths ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  be  liable  to 
be  altered  by  barytes  or  magnesia.  Lime  appears 
to  be  capable  of  producing  some  change  upon  it ; 
for  when  it  is  distilled  on  that  earthy  substance, 
the  fluid  acquires  a  peculiar  smell. 

Alkohol  does  not  dissolve  sulphur,  either  in 
masses  or  in  a  powder ;  but  these  two  bodies 
unite,  if  brought  into  contact  when  they  are  both 
in  a  vaporous  state,  as  has  been  discovered  by  the 
Count  de  Lauraguais.  His  process  consists  in 
putting  sulphur  in  poM'der  into  a  glass  cucurbit, 
introducing  ,  into  the  sam.e  vessel,  above  the  flowers 
of  sulphur,  a  bottle  hiled  with  alkohol,  and  heating 
the  cucurbit  on  a  sand-bath,  with  a  capital  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it.  Both  the  sulphur  and  alko- 
hol are  volatilized  at  the  same  time  :  they  combine, 
and  pass  into  the  receiver,  in  a  fluid  which  is  some- 


what turbid,  and  diffuses  a  foetid  smell.  It  con- 
tains about  a  grain  of  sulphur  to  the  drachm  of 
alkohol.  Mr.  Fourcroy  has  observed,  that  the 
same  combination  may  be  produced  by  distilling 
sulphureous  waters  with  alkohol.  It  does  not  act 
at  all  on  either  metallic  matters,  or  their  oxides  ; 
but  it  jjartly  dissolves  amber.  It  is  the  solvent  of 
resins,  and  of  most  aromatic  substances,  and  con- 
sequently is  of  use  in  pharmacy,  lor  the  preparation 
of  tinctures,  &c.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  art 
of  the  varnisher  and  of  the  perfumer,  and  has  other 
valuable  uses.  If  spirit  of  wine  be  combined  with 
oxigene,  it  forms  a  liquor  nearly  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter,  which  is  called  aether.    See  .^ther. 

In  England,  alkohol  is  procured  from  molasses ; 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  an  infusion  of  malt. 
This  last,  before  its  rectification,  is  termed 
Whisky.  In  the  East  Indies,  arrack  is  distilled 
from  rice ;  in  the  West  Indies,  rum  from  the 
sugar-cane;  and  in  France  and  Spain,  brandy 
from  wine.  Of  all  these,  the  last  is  the  finest 
spirit;  for  the  others  are  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  essential  oils,  unsavoury  in  their  flavour,  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  them  entirely. 
When  any  ardent  spirit  is  redistilled  to  procure 
alkohol,  the  watei--bath  is  commonly  used,  which 
gives  a  more  equal  and  temperate  heat,  and  im- 
proves the  spirit.  Gren  says,  that  four  pounds  of 
charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  added  previous  to  rectification,  destroys  en- 
tirely the  peculiar  taste  of  malt  spirit;  and  that  a 
second  rectification  with  one  pound  of  charcoal, 
and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  affords  an  alkohol 
of  very  great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alkohol 
for  water  is  so  very  strong,  that  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained entirely  free  from  it  by  simple  distillation. 
We  usually,  therefore,  abstract  the  water  by 
means  of  some  substance  which  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  it  than  alkohol  has.  Carbonate  of 
potass  was  formerly  employed ;  but  muriate  of 
lime  is  preferable,  because  its  affinity  for  water  is 
not  only  very  great,  but  by  being  soluble  in  alkohol, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  fluid. 
For  this  purpose,  one  part  of  muriate  of  lime, 
rendered  perfectly  dry  by  having  been  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  and  powdered  after  it  becomes  cold,  is 
put  into  three  parts  of  highly  rectified  spirits,  and 
the  mixture  well  agitated  in  the  still.  By  a  very 
gentle  heat,  about  two-thirds  of  perfectly  pure 
alkohol  will  be  procured. 

On  the  human  solids  alkohol  acts  as  a  most  vio- 
lent corrugator  and  stimulus.  It  coagulates  albu- 
men, and  has  the  same  effect  on  ail  gelatinous 
fluids,  and  corrugates  all  the  solids.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  constringes  the  vessels,  and  thus  may 
restrain  hasmorrhage.  It  coatracts  the  extremities 
of  nerves,  and  deprives  them  of  sense  and  motion; 
by  this  means  easing  pain,  but  at  the  same  time 
destroying  their  use.     Hence  employing  ardent 
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spirits  in  fomentations,  notwithstanding  the  specious 
titles  usually  attributed  to  them,  may  sometimes  be 
attended  with  injuricnis  consequences.  These 
liquors,  when  received  undiluted  into  the  stomach, 
produce  the  same  cifects,  contracting  all  the  solid 
parts  which  they  touch,  and  destroying,  at  least 
for  a  time,  Iheir  functions.  If  the  quantity  be 
considerable,  a  fatal  palsy  or  apoplexy  follows. 
Taken  in  small  quantity,  and  diluted,  they  act  as 
a  cordial  and  tonic :  if  continued  to  excess  the 
senses  are  disordered,  voluntary  motion  destroyed, 
and  at  length  the  same  inconveniences  are  brought 
on  as  in  the  other  case.  Vinous  spirit,  therefore, 
in  small  doses,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ; 
M'hilst  in  larger  ones  it  may  produce  great  mischief. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  which  alkohol,  pure 
or  diluted,  are  numerous,  and  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  The  following,  which  is  other- 
■wise  named  spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus,  forms  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory  : 

Alkohol  Ammoniuttim  Aromatknm.  Edin. 

^ake  of  Ammoniatcd  alkohol,  eight  ounces ; 

Essential  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm  ami 
a  half; 

Essential  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 
■Shake  them,  so  that  the  oils  may  be  dissolved. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  ALLANTOID  MEM- 
BR  ANE,  (membrana  allunfoidea ;  from  a.\Xas, 
a  hog's-piidding,  and  siSo;,  likeness;  because  in 
s.ime  brute  animals  it  is  long  ai\d  thick)  ;  a  mem- 
brane of  the  foetus,  peculiar  to  brutes,  which  con- 
tains the  urine  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

The  alluntois  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the 
foetus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  small  part 
of  the  amnios.  It  is  mostly  lodged  in  the  cornua 
uteri.  In  mares,  l)itches,  and  cats,  it  surrounds  the 
amnios,  being  every  M'here  interposed  betwixt  it 
and  the  chorion.  In  sheep  and  goats  it  is  the  same 
as  in  this  animal ;  and  in  SAvine  and  rabbits  it  covers 
still  less  of  the  amnios.  This  sac  is  probably 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  urachus,  whicli  is 
connected  at  its  other  end  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  through  whicli  it  receives  its  contents; 
and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly  found 
in  it.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extremity 
of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine  back 
into  the  bladder.  Its  vessels  are  so  excessively 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injected 
liquor  farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat. 
This  membrane  is  so  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula, 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  corruption,  or  easily  irritated 
ifoy  acrid  liquors.  Some  assert,  and  others  deny, 
the  existence  of  this  in  the  human  species ;  but 
Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  lectures,  absolutely  denied  the 
-existence  of  this  membrane,  except  in  biutesj  and 
later  anatomists  agree  with  him. 


ALL-GOOD,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  chenopo-* 
dium  bonus  Ilenriais  Linn.  A  plant  M'hich  may 
be  used  for  spinach,  and  which  is  not  inferior  to  it. 

ALLIARIA,  (from  allium,  garlick ;  from  its- 
smell  like  garlick)  ;  th*  herb  called  by  the  names 
jack-bi/'the-hedge,  sauce  alone,  or  slinking  hedge- 
mustard.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  givciT 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  erijsimum  aUiaria  ; 
foliis  cordatis  Linn.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited  in 
asthmas  with  success.  Its  virtues  are  powerfully 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic. 

ALLIUM,  (from  aleo,  to  smell);  garlick.  It 
is  the  allium  sativum  caule  planifolio  bulbiferoy 
bulbo  composifo,  staminibus   tricuspidaiis,  Linti. 
Class,  Hexandria.     Order,  Monogjjnia.    It  is  a 
native  of  Sicily  ;  but  as  it  is  much  used,  both  for 
culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  cultivated  ill 
our  gardens.    All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  morvi 
especially  the  roots,  have  a  strong  oifensive,  very 
penetrating,   smell,  and  an   acrimonious,  almost 
caustic,  ta>te.    The  root  is  full  of  a  limpid  juice,  of 
which  it  yields  almost  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
T)y  expression.   The  rootloses  about  half  its  weight 
by  drying,  but  scarcely  any  of  its  smell  or  taste. 
By  decoction  its  virtues  are  entirely  destroyed  ; 
and  by  distillation  it  furnishes  a  small  quantity  of 
a  yellowish  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which, 
possesses  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  garlic  in  aa 
eminent  degree.    Its  peculiar  virtues  are  also  in. 
some  degree  extracted  by  vinegar,  and  by  recti- 
tied  spirit. 

According  to  Neumann's  analysis,  it  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  by  exsiccation.  By  decoction 
from  9G0  parts,  water  extracted  380,  and  the  resi- 
duum yielded  27  to  spirit,  and  was  reduced  to  40. 
Alkohol  applied  first,  extracted  123,  the  residuum 
yielded  162  to  water,  and  was  reduced  to  40.  In 
both  cases  the  extract  made  by  spirit,  was  unctuous 
and  tenacious,  and  "precipitated  metallic  solutions. 
But  the  active  ingredient  was  a  thick  ropy  essential 
oil,  according  to  Ilagen,  heavier  than  water,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  1.3  of  the  whole,  in 
which  alone  resided  the  smell,  taste,  and  other 
sensible  properties  remarkable  in  this  vegetable. 

If  garlic  be  applied  externally,  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant, rubefacient,  and  blister,  successively.  In- 
ternally, from  its  very  powerful  and  din'nsible 
stimulus,  it  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of  languid 
circulation  and  interrupted  secretion.  Hence,  in 
leucophlegmafic  habits,  it  proves  a  powerful  ex- 
pectorant, diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  sudorific.  For  the  same  reason,  in  cases  in 
-which  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  other  irritabilify 
prevails,  large  doses  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Foreigners,  and  some  of  the  loM  cr  classes,  use  it 
as  a  condiment,  and  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  in+e 
many  of  the  epicure's  most  favourite  sauces. 
Taken  in  moderalion,  it  promotes  digestion ;  birt 
in  excess,  it  is  apt  to  produce  head-ach;  flatulenee. 
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Hi'irst,  febrile  affections,  and  inflammatoiy  dis- 
eases, and  sometimes  to  occasion  a  discharge  of 
Ijlood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  typhous  fever,  and  even  in  the  plague,  its 
firtues  have  been  celebrated,  with  how  much 
Justice  we  know  not.  The  root  of  garlic  is  with 
some  a  favourite  remedy  in  intermittcnts ;  and  it 
has  been  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  ob- 
stinate quartans,  after  the  bark  had  failed.  In 
catarrhal  disorders  of  the  breast ;  asthma,  both 
pituitous  and  spasmodic  ;  flatulent  colics;  hysteri- 
cal and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from  laxity  of  the 
solids,  it  has  generally  good  eifects :  it  has  likewise 
been  found  serviceable  in  some  hydropic  cases. 
Sydenham  relates,  that  he  knew  a  dropsy  to  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  garlic  alone  ;  but  he  re- 
commends it  chiefly  as  a  warm  and  strengthening 
medicine  in  the  first  attack  of  hydropical  symp- 
toms. 

Some  give  it  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  applied  with  success  externally  as  a 
stimulant  to  indolent  tumors,  in  cases  of  deafness 
proceeding  from  atony  or  rheumatism,  and  in  re- 
tention of  urine,  arising  from  debility  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

This  remedy  may  be  either  exhibited  in  sub- 
stance, and  in  which  way  several  cloves  may  be 
taken  at  a  time,  or  else  the  clovesmay  be  sliced  and 
swallowed  Avithout  chewing,  which  is  the  common 
njode  of  exhibiting  it  in  many  cases. 

If  the  expressed  juice  be  given,  if;  must  be  ren- 
dered as  palatable  as  possible  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In  deafness,  cotton  mois- 
tened with  the  juice  is  introduced  within  the  ear, 
and  the  application  renewed  occasionally. 

Infusions  of  garlic  in  proof  spirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
or  water,  although  containing  the  whole  of  its 
Tirtues,  are  so  acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for  gene- 
ral use;  and  yet  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
garlic  in  a  pint  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which 
Rosenstein  exhibited  it  to  children  in  worm  cases. 

But  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  observes,  that  the  most 
commodious  form  for  administering  garlic,  is  that 
of  a  pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  some  suitable  re- 
medy in  powder.  In  dropsy,  calomel  may  some- 
times be  usefully  exhibited  along  with  it.  Infusions 
of  garlic  are  given  as  clysters. 

Mixed  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c.  and 
applied  externally,  it  is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss 
indolent  tumours,  and  has  been  by  some  greatly 
esteemed  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has  likewise 
sometimes  been  employed  as  a  repellent  or  dis- 
cutient.  When  applied  under  the  form  of  a  poul- 
tice to  the  pubis,  it  has  sometimes  proved  cfi'ectual 
in  producing  a  discharge  of  urine,  Avhen  retention 
has  arisen  from  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  Sydenham  assures  us,  that  among 
all  the  substances  which  occasion  a  derivation  or 
levulsioa   from  the  head,   none   operates  more 


powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to  the  sole*  of  tli« 
feet.  He  used  it  in  the  confluent  small  pox : 
about  the  eighth  day,  after  the  face  began  to 
swell  :  the  root  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied,  in  a 
linen  cloth,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  renewed 
daily  till  the  patient  was  relieved. 

ALLIUM  CEPA  ;  the  systematic  name  for  the 
cepa,  or  common  onion.  It  is  a  perennial  bulbous- 
rooted  plant;  the  root  being  a  simple  bulb, 
formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  possesses  in 
general  the  same  properties  as  garlic,  but  in 
a  much  weaiter  degree.  Neumann  extracted 
from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by  means  of  al. 
kohol,  360,  and  then  by  water  30 ;  by  watep 
applied  first  393,  and  then  by  alkohol,  30  :  tho 
first  residuum  weighed  56,  and  the  second  64. 
By  distillation  the  whole  flavour  of  the  onions 
passed  over,  but  no  oil  could  be  drawn  from  them. 

These  well  known  roots  are  considered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medicine.  Though 
yielding  little  or  no  nourishment,  when  eatea 
liberally  they  produce  flatulence,  occasion  thirst, 
headach,  and  turbulent  dreams.  In  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  where  viscid  mucus  abounds,  they 
doubtless  have  their  use;  as  by  their  stimulating 
quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  and  promote 
the  secretions.  By  some  they  are  strongly  recom« 
mended  in  suppressions  of  urine  and  in  dropsies; 
but  tlioy  are  inferior  to  garlic.  The  chief  medi.. 
cinal  use  of  onions  in  the  present  practice  is  in  ex= 
ternal  applications,  as  a  cataplasm  for  tumours 
which  suppurate  imperfectly,  &c. 

ALLIUM  PORRUM;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  ijorrmi  of  the  dispensatories.      See  Pok» 

RUM. 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM;  the  systematic  name  for 
Allium.    See  Ai.ltum. 

ALLIUM  VICTORALIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  victoralis  longa  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Ses 
the  article  Victoralis 

A  LLOTRIOPH  AG  I  A,  {aXXoloid^ocyia ;  from  aX- 
Xcl^io;^  foreign,  and  (payoj,  to  eat) ;  a  synonyme 
of  pica.  See  Pica.  In  Vogel's  nosology  it  sig- 
nifies the  greedily  eating  unusual  things  for  food  ; 
a  sort  of  depraved  appetite. 

ALLOY.  By  this  word  chemists  and  artificers 
commonly  understand  any  portion  of  base  metal, 
or  metalic  mixture,  which  is  added  to  combine  me- 
tals by  fusion  into  one  seemingly  homogenous  mass. 
Thus  the  gold  coin  of  Britain  is  usually  alloi/efl 
with  copper,  in  order  to  prevent  its  wearing  away 
in  circulation. 

ALLSPICE.    See  Pimento. 

ALMONDS.    See  Amygdal.*;. 

ALMONDS  OF  TflE  EARS,  a  popular  name 
for  the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  an  almond  in  shape.    See  Tonsils. 

A'LNUS.  (alno,  Ital.)  ;  the  alder-tree,  of  which 
botanical  writers  enumerate  seven  or  eight  species. 
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The  sdrts  known  in  medicine  are  the  following,  but 
they  are  rarely  used  in  the  present  practice. 

1.  Alnus  rotundifolia  glutinosa  viridis  ;  or  the 
common  alder-tree^  called  amendanus. 

2.  Alnus  nigra,  vel  frangulu,  the  rhamnus 
frangida,  Linn,  The  black  alder. 

The  common  alder  is  tall  and  coniferous,  grows 
in  watery  places,  with  little  branches ;  its  leaves 
are  clammy,  thcbark  is  of  ablackish  brown,  and  the 
wood  is  reddish.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are 
astringent  and  bitter,  but  the  bark  is  the  most 
astringent.  A  decoction  of  that  has  cured  agues; 
and  is  also  used  for  inflammatory  aifections  in  the 
throat,  by  way  of  gargle. 

The  black,  or  berry-bearing  alder,  is  also  found 
in  moist  woods.  It  is  rather  of  the  shrub  kind. 
The  inner  yellow  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  root,  given 
to  5i.  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes  ;  but,  joined  witii 
aromatics,  it  operates  more  agreeably.  An  infusion, 
or  decoction  in  water,  inspissated  to  an  extract, 
acts  yet  more  mildly  than  these.  The  berries  of 
this  species  of  alder  are  purgative.  They  are  not 
in  use  under  their  own  name,  but  are  often  sub- 
stituted for  buckthorn  berries  ;  to  discover  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of  the  black 
alder  have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice,  and  two  seeds 
in  each  of  them  ;  whereas  the  buckthorn  berries  have 
a  green  juice,  and  commonly  four  seeds. 

ALOE,  (ahlah,  groining  near  i lie  sea;  aXoy])  ; 
quaintly  called,  by  old  writers  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  fel  nuiurw,  from  its  extreme  bitterness ;  a  plant 
which  affords  the  purging  gum  of  the  same  name. 
All  the  species,  of  which  botanists  enumerate  thirty- 
seven,  have  thick  fat  leaves,  like  those  of  the  house- 
leek,  but  much  larger,  running  two  or  three  feet 
higher.  An  erroneous  notion  prevails,  of  the  aloe 
plant  bloM'ing  but  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  but 
any  skilful  gardener  will  make  these  plants  Hower 
at  any  time,  by  settir.g  them  in  a  bed  of  tanner's 
bark.  The  best  plants  are  said  to  grow  in  India,  but 
all  Asia  produces  them  in  fine  order.  They  arc  com- 
monly brought  to  us  from  warm  climes,  where  they 
are  produced,  as  the  West  Indies,  &c.    See  Aloes. 

ALOEDARIA,  compound  purging  medicines; 
so  called  from  having  aloes  as  one  ingredient. 

ALOIOS,  an  inspissated  gum  of  the  whole  plant 
described  above.  Of  this  gum  we  have  three  kinds 
in  the  shops. 

^  1.  Aloes  Succotorina  vel  Zocotorina,  suc- 
totorme  aloes.  It  is  reported  that  Alexander, 
landing  on  the  i-land  of  Succotora,  or  Zocotria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
took  notice  of  the  aloe  plant,  and  from  that  it  was 
brought  into  use,  and  called  succotorine. 

It  is  at  least  irnpdrttMl  from  tlie  island  Succotria, 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  wrapped  in  skins.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  perj'uim,  joliis  caulinis  denta- 
tis,  amplexicaidibas  vaginantibus^Jioribus  peduncu- 
latis  cernius  corj/i/ibosis  subcylindricis.  Class,  Hcx- 
andriuj  Order,  Monogijnia  Linn,  Gen.  PI.  430. 


The  gum  is  bright  on  its  surface,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour,  with  a  purple  cast ;  but  when  powdered, 
it  is  of  a  golden  hue.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in  very- 
cold  weather  ;  but  in  summer  it  softens  very  easily 
betwixt  the  lingers.  It  is  extremely  bitter,  and 
also  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  cover  its  disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent, 
though  bitter,  is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloes  hepatica,  vel  Barbadensis;  the  com- 
mon, or  Bakbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes.  This  is  the 
aloe  perfoliata  jloribus  pedanculatis  cernuis  corym.. 
hosts  subci/lindricis,  vera,  foliis  spinosis  confertis 
dentatis  vaginantibus  planis  maculatis,  Linn.  The 
best  is  brought  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd- 
shells;  an  inferior  sort  in  pots,  and  the  Avorst  in 
casks.  It  is  darker  coloured  than  the  succotorine, 
and  not  so  bright ;  it  is  also  drier  and  more  com- 
pact, though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks  is  soft  and 
clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely  bitter  and 
nauseous,  being  almost  totally  without  that  aroma 
which  is  observed  In  (he  succotorine.  To  the  smell 
it  is  strong  and  disagreeable. 

3.  Aloe  caballina,  tcI  Guineensis,  cdballina 
vulgari  similis  sed  tota  maculata  ;  horse  aloes.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe,  as  is  generally  reported, 
that  this  is  only  the  more  impure  part  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  ;  because  the  difference  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  purity,  but  in  the  quality.  It  is  very 
distinguishable  from  both  the  others  by  its  strong 
rank  smell  ;  in  other  respects  it  so  far  agrees  with 
the  Barbadoes  species  as  to  be  often  sold  for  it. 
Sometimes  its  purity  and  clearness  are  such,  that 
we  cannot  distinguisli  it  from  the  succotorine  aloes ; 
but  either  its  offensive  smell,  or  its  want  of  the  aro- 
matic  flavour,  betrays  it.  These  aloes  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is  nearly 
the  same.  Their  particular  differences  only  con- 
sist in  the  different  proportions  of  gum  to  their  re- 
sin, and  in  their  llavour.  From  their  intense  bit- 
terness, they  have  received  the  name  of  nature's 
gall,  as  has  been  observed  above. 

Alofs  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  resin,  and  a 
large  one  of  gummy  matter  ;  to  separate  which, 
boil  four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  let  this  solution  stand  in  a  cool  place  all 
night,  by  which  time  the  resin  will  be  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  gum  continuing  in 
its  dissolved  state,  by  evaporation,  is  recovered  in 
a  solid  form.  Twelve  ounces  of  the  Barbadoes 
aloes  yields  nearly  four  ounces  of  resin,  and  eight 
of  a  gummy  extract.  The  same  quantity  of  the  suc- 
cotorine yields  three  ounces  of  resin,  and  nearly 
nine  of  gummy  extract. 

Aloes  may  also  be  purified  by  solution  in  water, 
and  an  evapurotion  so  immediately  after,  that  the 
resin  may  not  have  time  to  settle.  When  the  resin 
settles  from  the  watery  decoction,  the  impurities 
subside  with  it,  and  are  to  be  separated  by  dissolv- 
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ing  the  resin  in  spirit  of  wine ;  then,  after  a  due 
separation  of  the  solution  from  its  sediment,  the 
resin  is  to  be  restored  by  evaporating  the  spirit 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  resin  of  aloes  has  but  very  little  scent ;  that 
from  the  Succotorine  has  very  little  taste.  From 
the  Barbadoes  we  perceive  a  slight  bitter,  and 
from  the  caballiue  somewhat  more  of  the  aloetic 
flavour. 

The  gummy  extracts  are  less  disagreeable  than 
the  crude  aloes.  That  of  the  Barbadoes  smells  ra- 
ther  stronger  than  that  of  the  Succotorine  ;  but  in 
taste  it  is  less  ungrateful.  The  Succotorine  extract 
has  very  little  smell,  and  is  scarcely  unpleasant  to 
the  taste  ;  that  of  the  caballinc  a  rank  smell,  but 
a  taste  not  worse  than  that  of  the  Succotorine. 

In  the  resinous  part,  it  is  said,  consists  the  heal- 
ing qualities  of  aloes  as  a  topical  remedy;  hence 
those  who  condemn  the  disuse  of  the  old  compound 
tincture  of  myrrh  with  aloes^  will  agree  that,  for 
external  purposes  the  Barbadoes  is  the  best.  Inter- 
nally^  however  prepared,  the  reSin  of  this  has  very 
little  cathartic  power.  In  the  gummy  extract  re- 
sides the  purgative,  and  all  the  other  qualities. 
The  gum  of  the  Succotorine  aloes  purges  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation,  than  the  gum  of  the 
Barbadoes :  the  former  is  therefore  to  be  preferred 
where  a  stimulus  is  required,  as  when  the  menses 
are  to  be  excited  ;  the  latter  may  be  preferred  for 
ruder  purging.  Of  all  the  known  purges  exhibited 
in  chronic  maladies,  this  gum  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Some  are  easily  moved 
by  it,  others  not.  Sometimes  it  operates  imme- 
diately, and  its  effects  cease,  as  is  common  with 
other  purges  ;  and  sometimes  it  produces  no  sensi- 
ble effect  with  the  first  dose  ;  but  when  it  does  an- 
swer, it  continues  the  effect  longer  than  any  other 
purgative,  keeping  the  body  soluble  during  several 
days  ;  and  it  does  not  induce  a  costiveness  after  its 
purging  effects  are  over.  Hence  it  is  good  in  cos- 
tire  habits.  In  small  doses,  long  continued,  it  oc- 
casions considerable  irritation  about  the  anus,  and 
sometimes  a  discharge  from  the  haemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels. Hence  it  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy, 
in  cases  where,  to  relieve  nervous  disorders,  we 
would  promote  such  an  evacnation.  When  this 
effect  is  not  produced  by  small  doses,  they  cleanse 
the  first  passages,  warm  the  system,  and  promote 
the  secretions.  When  hypochondriac  atfections 
disturb  the  feeble  and  sedentary,  this  drug  is  pecu- 
liarly proper.  Cachectic  habits,  and  persons  la- 
bouring under  oppressions  in  ♦he  stomach  from  vis- 
cid crudities,  caused  by  irregularity,  are  particular- 
ly relieved  by  it.  It  is  pozeerfully  antiseptic,  and, 
in  common  with  bitters  and  purgatives,  is  an  anthel- 
mintic, in  all  diseases  of  the  bilious  tribe,  aloes 
is  the  stronge  t  purge  ;  and  the  best  preparations 
for  this  purpose  are  the  pilule  ex  aloe  cum  myrrhi, 
the  tinct.  aloes,  or  extractum  colocynthidis  comp. 
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Its  efficacy  in  the  jaundice  is  very  considerable,  as 
it  proves  a  succcdaneum  to  the  bile,  which  in  that 
disease  is  defective  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Aloes  purges  in  flatulent  cold  habits  where 
there  is  no  inflammation ;  but  when  the  blood  is 
inflamed,  the  belly  very  costive,  and  the  urine 
high-coloured,  it  produces  no  such  efl'ect :  on 
the  contrary,  the  offener  this  medecine  is  repeated 
in  this  latter  habit  of  body,  the  more  astringent  it 
will  prove.  I?i  hot,  febrile  constitutions  therefore, 
it  is  injurious  by  heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels.  In  habits  disposed  to  the  gravel,  as 
well  as  during  the  passage  of  calculi  from  the  kid- 
nies,  through  the  urctei",  aloetic  purges  are  impro- 
per. Aloes  seems  only  to  act  on  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  produce  in  moderate  doses  one  or  two 
copious  evacuations  of  alvine  contents  ;  and  that 
without  pain  or  inconvenience.  Yet  it  seldom  pro- 
duces liquid  stools  in  a  less  dose  than  from  tire  to 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  and  then  it  will  gripe,  some- 
times severely. 

The  dose  of  crude  aloes,  or  of  the  gummy  ex- 
tract, may  be  from  gr.  v,  to  gr.  x.  Mineral  or  veget- 
able alkali  lessens  the  purgative  quality  of  aloes  ; 
and  long  boiling  quite  destroys  it.  Accompanied 
with  heat,  crude  aloes  may  be  all  disolved  in  water; 
but  when  this  solution  is  cold,  it  lets  fall  its  resin. 
A  mixture  consisting  of  pure  water  two  parts,  and 
proof  spirit  one  part,  perfectly  dissolves  it  without 
heat ;  but  rectified  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  it  most 
speedily.  If  water  or  wine  be  the  menstruum,  the 
a/oe*  becomes  tenacious,  and  dissolves  slowly;  in 
this  case,  white  sand  sliould  be  well  mixed  with 
the  powdered  aloes,  before  it  is  added  to  these 
last  mentioned  fluids. 

Aromatics  correct  the  offensire  qualities  of  aloes 
the  most  perfectly.  The  canella  alba  answers  to- 
lerably, and  without  any  inconvenience:  but  some 
rather  prefer  the  essential  oils  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  CuUen  says,  "  if  any  medicine  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  stomach  purge,  it  is  certain- 
ly Aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  that 
it  operates  almost  to  as  good  purpose  in  a  small-  as 
in  a  large  dose  ;  that  five  grains  will  produce  one 
considerable  dejection,  and  twenty  grains  will  do 
no  more,  except  it  be,  that,  in  this  last  dose,  the 
operation  will  be  attended  with  gripes,  Sfc.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  render  the  peristaltic  motion  regular, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  of  habitual  costive- 
ness. There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  viz.  that  they  will  not 
act  but  in  their  full  dose,  and  will  not  produce 
half  their  eftect  if  given  in  half  the  dose.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  Aloes.  Neu- 
tral Salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have  half  their 
effect,  although  even  from  these,  by  large  dilution, 
we  may  obtain  this  property;  but  besides  them, 
and  our  present  medicine,  I  know  no  other  which 
has  any  title  to  it,  except  Sulphur.  Aloes  spme- 
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times  cafliiot  be  employed.    It  has  thd  effect  of 

«timulating  the  rectum  more  than  other  purges,  and 
with  justice  has  been  accused  of  exciting  hajmorr- 
lioidal  swellings,  so  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
it  in  such  cases,  except  when  we  want  to  promote 
them.  Aloes  has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the  blood, 
and  disposing  to  hajmorrhagy,  anH  hence  it  is  not 
recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid  gums  are 
of  the  same  nature  in  producing  hajmorrhagy,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  foundation  of  their  emenagogue 
power." 

Aloes  is  administered  cither  simply  in  powder, 
which  is  too  nauseous,  or  else  in  composition  : 

1.  With  purgatives;  as  soap,  scammony,  co- 
Jocynth,  or  rhubarb. 

2  With  aromatics;  as  canella,  ginger,  or  essen- 
tial oils. 

3.  With  bitters  ;  as  gentian. 

4.  With  emenagogues;  as  iron,  myrrh,  wine, 
■kc. 

It  may  be  exhibited  in  pills,  as  the  most  conve- 
nient form;  or  else  dissolved  in  wine  or  diluted 
alkohol. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  Aloes  arc  the  fol- 
lowing: Pulv.  cum  canella,  Lond. — cum  Guaiaco, 
Lotid. — cum  ferro,  Lond. — Scam.  comp.  cum  aloe, 
Lond. — Pilulae,  Edin.  Lond.  Dub. — cum  assa  fa't. 
Edin. — cum  colocynth.  Edin. — cum  myrrha,  Lond. 
Edin. — Pil.  rhffii  comp.  Edin. — Extract.  Dnh. — 
Extract,  coloc.  comp.  Lond. — Tinct.  Edin.  Lond. 
l)ab. — cum  myrrha,  Edin. — Tiuct.  benz.  comp. 
Lond.  Edin. — T.  rhei  cum,  Aio.  Edin. — Tin.  Alo. 
«tiier,  Edin. — Vinum  Aloes,  Edin.  Lond.  Dub. 
JPharm.  Of  tliese  we  shall  set  dovvn  the  loU 
lowing: 

PilulcE  JloeticoE.  Edin. 

Talte  of  Aloes,  in  powder. 

Soap,  equal  parts  of  each. 
Form  them  with  syrup  into  a  mass  for  pills. 

Pilulce  Aloeticce.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Beat  tliem  together,  and  form  a  mass  with  the  jelly 
of  soap. 

Pilulw  Aloes  Composiiw.  Lond. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce; 

Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  seeds,  two  scruples  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  mass. 

Soap  probably  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  aloes 
in  tiic  stomach,  as  was  supposed  by  Boerhaave;  and 
it  is  probably  the  most  convenient  substance  that 


can  be  added  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for 
making  pills.  When  extract  of  gei-^ian  is  triturat- 
ed with  aloes,  they  become  too  soft  to  form  pills, 
unless  at  the  same  time  some  powder  be  added  to 
give  it  consistency,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin, 
College. 

■f 

Pilulce  Aloes  cum  Assa  Foetida.  Edin. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes, 
Assa  fatida, 

Soap,  equal  parts  of  each. 
Form  them  into  a  mass  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

About  ten  grains  of  this  mass,  giv  en  twice  a-day, 
produce  good  eli'ects  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
flatulence  and  costiveness. 

Pilules  Aloes  cum  Colocj/niJiide.  Edin. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  ounces  ; 
Colocynth,  four  ounces  ; 
Oil  of  cloves. 

Sulphate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  of  each 
one  ounce. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  scammony,  with  the  salt; 
then  add  the  colocynth,  beaten  into  a  very  line 
powder,  and  the  oil,  making  all  into  a  proper 
mass  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

In  this  composition  we  have  a  very  useful  and 
active  purgative,  in  cases  where  the  simple  aloetic 
pill  is  not  sufficient  for  obviating  costiveness.  Lit- 
tle of  its  activity  can  depend  upon  the  salt  which 
enters  the  composition.  These  pills  often  produce 
a  copious  discharge  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness, 
■when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of  five  or  ten  grains; 
but  they  may  be  employed  in  much  larger  doses. 
They  are,  however,  seldom  used  with  this  view. 
Half  a  drachm  of  the  mass  contains  about  live 
grains  of  the  colocynth,  ten  of  the  aloes,  and  teri 
oi  scammony. 

Pilulce  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  Lond. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  safl'ron,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Powder  the  gums  separately ;  and  afterwards  beat 
all  together  into  a  mass. 

Pilulce  Aloes  cum  Mj/rrha.  Edin. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 
Saiiron,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a  mass  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
simple  syrup. 

These  pills,  formerly  named  Pilulce  J\u_ffi,  liave 
long  continued  in  practice,  without  any  other  alter- 
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atlon  than  m  the  syrup  with  which  the  mass  is  naadA 
up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  saffron.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  easily  understood  from  its 
ingredients.  Given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm 
or  two  scruples,  they  prove  considerably  cathartic, 
Jjut  they  answer  ranch  better  purposes  in  smaller 
doses  as  laxatives  or  alteratives.  The  saffron  in 
either  of  these  compositions  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  material  article. 

The  liquid  preparations  of  Aloes,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Tindura  Aloes  Socotorince.  Edin. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Alkohol,  four  ounces  ; 
Water,  one  pound. 
Digest  these  for  seven  days,  or  till  their  solution 
be  effected,  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  frequent  agitation. 
This  is  the  Tinctura  Aloes  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Tinctura  Aloes.  Lond. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Distilled  water. 

Proof  spirit,  of  each  eight  ounces  by  mea- 
sure. 

Digest  in  a  sand  bath,  shaking  the  vessel  occa- 
sionally, until  the  extract  be  dissolved^  and 
then  strain. 

The  Dublin  college  use  the  same  proportion  with 
that  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  they  direct  the  extract  of 
liquorice  to  be  softened  in  hot  water,  which  fa- 
cilitates its  solution.  The  London  college  order  the 
fluids  by  measure  ;  and  sixteen  ounces  by  measure 
are  only  equal  to  fourteen  and  a  half  by  weight.  It 
may  be  justly  observed  of  this  simple  tincture,  that 
all  the  active  parts  of  the  aloes  are  suspended  in 
the  menstruum.  The  extract  of  liquorice  serves  to 
cover  the  taste  of  the  aloes ;  and  in  cases  where  we 
wish  for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  liquid  formulje. 
About  an  ounce  is  given  for  a  dose. 

Tinctura  Aloes  cum  Mi/7'rlia.  Edin. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Alkohol,  one  pound  and  a  half ; 
Water,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  the  alkohol  with  the  water,  then  add  the  myrrh. 
Digest  these  for  four  days  ;  and  lastly,  add 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
Saffron,  one  ounce. 
Digest  the  whole  again  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
lastly,  pour  off  the  tincture  for  use. 


Tinctura  Aloes  Compositcit  Lon^j 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Digest  them  for  eight  days,  and  strain  off  the  tine* 
ture. 

This  is  given  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  elixin 
proprietatis^  a  medicine,  in  its  original  form,^  of  coa» 
siderable  efficacy. 

Of  the  above  aloetic  formulce,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  proportion  of  aloes  in  some  of  them  is  much 
greater  than  in  others  ;  and  this  must  be  allowe(J 
for  in  prescription. 

ALOES  LIGNUM.    See  Lignum  Aloes. 

ALOPE'CIA,  (from  aAwTff^,  a/t>a:J;  baldness^ 
depilation,  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  because  tha 
fox  is  said  to  be  subject  to  a  complaint  that  resem- 
bles it :  called  also,  by  ancient  writers,  capillorunt 
dejtuvium,  athrix,  phalacrotis ;  when  particularly 
on  the  sinciput,  culvities^  and  calvifium;  which 
Galen  says  is  owing  to  a  defect  of  moisture.  When 
the  bald  part  is  smooth  and  winding,  like  the  track 
of  a  serpent,  it  is  called  opJiiasis ;  but  the  most 
general  name  for  all  the  different  appearances  of 
bald  parts  is  area,  from  the  area  in  a  garden,  a  spot 
on  which  not  any  thing  grows  ;  though  Blanchard 
says,  that  the  hair  falls  oil'  aredtim,  by  shedding. 

Baldness,  as  a  disease,  seems  to  have  been  more 
common  among  the  ancients  than  in  our  days.  Cel- 
sus  says,  that  the  alopecia  comes  at  any  age,  but 
the  ophiasis  only  affects  infants ;  and  Sennertus 
observes,  that  they  both  are  common  to  all  ages, 
though  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
childhood,  and  often  succeed  the  tinea,  achoreSy 
SLndfavi. 

The  cause  is  either  a  morbid  action  of  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  that  destroys  the  roots  of  the  hair,  ia 
which  case  the  hair  turns  white,  yellow,  &c.  and 
there  is  a  degree  of  cutaneous  irritation  which  ma- 
nifests the  existence  of  diseased  action ;  or  else  there 
is  a  want  of  activity  in  the  vessels  which  nourish 
the  roots,  in  which  case  the  hair  falls  off  without 
any  change  in  its  colour  or  texture. 

As  the  ancients  describe  the  alopecia,  it  spread? 
itself  on  the  beard,  as  well  as  on  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  is  irregularly  formed.  The  ophiasis  usually 
tegins  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  creeps 
about  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  till  it  has  extend- 
ed itself  to  both  the  ears,  and  sometimes  to  the  fore- 
head, till  both  parts  meet  in  one.  The  ophiasis  is 
described  as  more  malignant  than  the  alopecia,  since 
in  the  former,  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  also  the 
cuticle,  as  far  as  the  roots  reach,  is  corroded;  th^s 
skin  changes  its  colour,  being  sometimes  pale,  at 
others,  of  a  dark  colour  ^  and;  if  pricked,  a  s^tjotis 
blood  issues  out. 
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Thougli,  in  infants,  these  disorders  cdmmonly 
go  off  as  age  advances,  yet  in  adults,  the  cure, 
especially  of  the  ophiasis^  is  very  difficult.  If  the 
part  does  not  grow  red  with  friction,  it  is  said,  a 
cure  is  vainly  attempted  ;  but  in  proportion  as  a 
fedness  appears  readily  on  rubbing  the  part,  the 
cure  may  be  expected  to  be  easy  or  otherwise. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  any  other  disease  attends,  be- 
gin by  removing  it,  which  done,  it  often  falls  out 
that  the  alopecia^  &c.  depending  thereon,  is  itself 
removed.  Before  the  hair  falls  off,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, camphorated  or  volatile  spirits,  or  some 
other  stimulants  and  astringents  may  be  tried  ;  but 
if  the  disease  is  formed,  these  must  be  omitted. 
The  head  must  be  shaved,  then  washed  with  alka- 
line ley  (in  which  the  ancients  infused  the  abrota- 
num  and  such  like  herbs),  after  which,  the  part 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  flannel  or  coarse  cloth  till 
the  skin  becomes  red.  This  done,  applications  of 
mustard,  white  lily  roots,  tar,  sulphur  or  white 
lellebore  may  be  directed,  according  to  the  pre- 
scriber's  intention.  Some  of  the  corrosive  mercu- 
rials may  also  be  proper,  such  as  red  or  white  preci- 
pitate, img.  hydrarg.  nitrati^  &c. 

AL'OSA,  (from  aAio-nw,  to  take,  because  it  is  a 
ravenous  fish),  shad;  a  species  of  clupea.  A 
sea-fish  nearly  the  size  of  a  salmon,  with  large 
-scales,  but  thin  and  easily  taken  off.  In  its 
head  is  a  calcareous  substance  of  an  alkaline  na- 
ture. Tliis  fish  is  the  best  for  eating  in  spring,  but 
If  pickled  it  will  keep  well  all  the  year.  Writers 
on  the  materia  medica  represent  it  as  forming  that 
sort  of  diet  termed  restorative. 

ALPKENIC,  (alphanac — tender.  Arab.);  an 
Arabian  word  for  sugar-candy,  or  barley-sugar; 
so  called  from  its  frangibility. 

A'LPHITA,  the  plural  of  aAipjrov,  (from  aAc^sc, 
Khrfe)  ;  the  meal  of  barley  that  has  been  hulled 
and  parched.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  meal 
in  general.  Gaien  says,  that  xpi/xva  is  coarse ; 
ahs'J^a..,  fine;  and  aAipiJa,  middling  sort  of  meal. 

ALPHI'TIDON,  (from  aXprov,  meal).  The 
old  writers  used  this  term  when  speaking  of  a 
bone  that  was  broTien  in  small  fragments  like  al- 
phita^  i.  e.  bran.  They  used  the  words  carj/edon, 
and  catagma,  when  the  fraginents  were  like  a 
broken  nut. 

A'LPHl'TON,  HASTY-PunniNG.  Thus  the  Greeks 
call  it,  but  the  Roman  name  is  polenta:  it  is  made, 
of  barlcy-meal,  moistened  with  water,  wine,  mum, 
or  any  other  liquor.  Their  soldiers  had  it  in  com- 
mon use. 

A'LPHUS,  (a;.(p©^,  from  aX(pci.ivM,  an  old  word 
signifying  to  change).,  because^  it  changes  the  colour 
of  the  skin  ;  a  variety  of  that  sort  of  white  leprosy 
called,  by  the  ancients,  vitiligo,  and  v/hich  they  di- 
vided into  the  alphus,  melas,  and  leuce.  In  the 
alphus  the  skin  is  white  and  rough,  not  all  over, 
jbut  in  spots  :  sometimes  the  patches  are  broad.  It 


has  the  same  origin  as  the  lepra,  and  bears  the  same 
analogy  to  the  leuce  as  the  scabies  does  to  lepra.  The 
first  is  superficial,  chiefly  affecting  the  skin;  the  se- 
cond sinks  deeper  into  the  flesh :  but  these,  in  fact, 
are  all  disorders  that  only  differ  in  their  degrees  of 
inveteracy.    See  Lepra. 

Vitiligo  alba;  Morphcea  alba;  Lepra  maculosa 
alba;  are  other  names  by  which  the  old  writers 
describe  this  species  of  leprosy,  in  which  white 
spots  appear  upon  the  skin.  It  is  said,  by  dif- 
ferent travellers,  to  have  been  produced  by  a  pecu- 
liar miasma,  which  is  endemial  to  Arabia.  Seve- 
rinus  calls  it  Bar  as. 

ALSINE  MEDIA,  (from  aAfoj,  a,  grove);  the 
systematic  name  for  a  plant,  called  chickweed,  and 
mouse-ear,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten 
like  spinage,  and  forms  also  an  excellent  emollient 
poultice. 

There  are  twenty-two  species  described  by  bota- 
nists. It  is  a  small  creeping  herb,  and  too  gene- 
rally known  to  need  a  description  :  in  shady  culti- 
vated ground  it  is  to  be  met  with  the  greatest  part 
the  year,  but  it  grows  also  in  more  exposed  places, 
where  it  appears  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  dies 
in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  is  used  to  promote 
an  appetite  in  linnets  and  Canary-birds.  Alsine 
is  also  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  faxifraga,  or 
whitloe-grass.    See  Paronychia. 

ALTERA'NTIA,  (from  altero,  to  change) ;  al- 
teratives, a  class  of  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  make  a  change  in  the  system,  from  a  morbid  to 
a  sound  state,  without  any  manifest  operation  or 
evacuation.  The  term  is  also  employed  for  medi- 
cines given  with  a  view  to  clear  the  blood  from  cer- 
tain impurities  supposed  to  exist  in  it.  Whatever 
other  general  operations  may  be  proper  to  any  me- 
dicines, all  of  them  may  be  used  as  alteratives. 
The  most  powerful  are  evacuants,  given  in  dimi- 
nished doses,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  By 
administering  them  thus,  or  mixed  with  other  re- 
medies as  the  case  may  indicate,  they  may  eventu- 
ally do  good.  Though  the  discharge  they  pro- 
mote, is  not  increased,  they  pass  into  the  blood, 
and  the  secretions  are  stimulated,  by  which  a  gene- 
ral change  in  the  system  is  produced.  Dr.  Cullen, 
however,  expresses  strong  doubts,  as  to  the  validi- 
ty of  these  conclusions. 

ALTERATIVES,  (alterantia,  sc.  medicamenta ; 
from  altero,  to  change).  Those  remedies  are  so 
called,  which  are  given  with  a  view  to  re-establish, 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  with- 
out any  sensible  evacuation.    See  Alterantia. 

ALTERNATE,  (alternatus,  from  alter,  ano- 
ther) ;  a  term  in  botany,  meaning  not  opposite  to 
each  other,  but  first  one,  and  then  another,  as  is 
often  seen  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 

ALTHJ^'A,  (from  aA^ew,  to  he<tl,  from  its  sup- 
posed sanative  qualities),  marshmallow;  the  al- 
TiiEA   OFFICINALIS  folUs  simpUcibus  iomentosit 
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JLinn.  Class,  Monadelphia;  Order,  Polyandria. 
Gen.  Plant.  839. 

It  is  a  soft  hoary  plant,  with  oblong  undivided 
leaves,  and  pale  flesh-coloured  monopetalous  flow- 
ers cut  deeply,  in  five  sections,  set  in  a  double  cup, 
the  outermost  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  parts, 
the  inner  into  five  ;  the  fruit  consists  of  a  number 
of  capsules  set  in  form  of  a  flat  disk,  containing 
«ach  a  single  seed  ;  the  roots  are  long  and  slender, 
with  several  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild  in 
marshes  and  other  moist  places  in  England,  though 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  flowers  from  June  to  neai-  the  end  of 
summer. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  muci- 
laginous matter,  almost  both  inodorous  and  insi- 
pid. The  dry  roots,  if  boiled  in  water,  give  out 
near  half  their  weight  of  gummy  matter,  which  in 
evaporating,  the  aqueous  fluid  forms  a  flavourless 
yellowish  mucilage  ;  the  leaves  aflTord  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight,  the  flowers  and  seeds  still 
less. 

All  its  virtues  depend  on  its  soft  mucilage.  In 
consequence  of  this  quality  it  is  recommended  as  a 
demulcent  and  emollient,  in  cases  where  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  abraded,  or  the  secretion  acri- 
monious. It  moderates  tickling  coughs  which  pro- 
ceed from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and  lungs,  gives 
relief  in  hoarsenesses,  soreness  of  the  chest  and  in- 
testines, dysentry,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine. 
It  relaxes  the  passages  in  nephritic  complaints  ;  in 
which  last  case,  a  decoction  is  the  best  preparation. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  roots  may  be 
boiled  in  a  suificicnt  quantity  of  water  to  a  quart, 
to  which  one  ounce  of  gum  arable  may  be  added. 
Nitre  is  sometimes  added  ;  but,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  improperly,  as  it  passes  into  the  urine  and 
augments  its  stimulating  qualities.  The  following 
is  given,  where  it  is  required  that  large  quaetities 
should  be  used.  An  ounce  of  the  dried  root  is  to 
be  boiled  in  water  enough  to  leave  two  or  three 
pints  to  be  poured  off  for  use  ;  if  more  of  the  root 
be  used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy.  If 
sweetened  by  adding  a  little  of  the  root  of  liquor- 
ice, it  will  be  very  palatable.  Some  prefer  the  in- 
fusion, as  long  boiling  destroys  part  of  the  viscidity 
of  this  plant. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  give  the 
following  officinal  preparations  of  Althsea : 

Decoctum  Althcece  Officinalis.  Edin. 

Take  of  Dried  marshmallow  roots,  four  ounces 
Raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  two  ounces 
Water,  seven  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  five  pounds,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
When  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear 
jdecoction  for  use. 


In  these  roots  there  is  nothing  soluble  in  water  ex- 
cept mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them. 
This  decoction  is  rendered  more  pleasant  by  the 
addition  of  the  raisins. 

Syrupus  Althcece  Officinalis.  Edin, 

Take  of  Marshmallow  roots,  one  pound; 
Water,  ten  pounds ; 
Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  t6e  consumption  of 
one  half;  strain  the  liquor,  and  to  the  depurated 
part  add  the  sugar  :  then  boil  so  as  to  make  a 
syrup. 

Syrupus  Althcece.  Lond. 

Take  of  Marshmallow  roots,  bruised,  one  pound; 
Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  one  half ;  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  proceed  as  in  the  former 
case^ 

Dr.  Cullen  in  his  lecttires  on  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca,  includes  Althaea  in  the  natural  order  Columni- 
ferce^  the  individuals  of  which,  he  says,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  exposed  to  examination,  all  agree 
in  being  bland  and  mucilaginous.  The  most  power- 
ful kind  we  know,  are  the  roots  of  Althcea,  which 
aff'ord  a  mucilage  of  very  great  use  as  a  demulcent. 
Externalty  it  may  be  of  some  use  as  an  emollient, 
but  as  it  is  commonly  so  much  diluted  with  water, 
the  emollient  effects  of  it  are  -chiefly  to  be  imputed 
to  that. 

Whether  as  emollient  and  demulcent,  the  root 
should  not  be  employed  as  recently  dug  up,  nor, 
at  the  same  time,  too  much  dried.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  too  much  diluted  with  water,  in  the  other 
the  mucilage  is  not  easily  extracted,  so  that  an  in- 
termediate state,  betAveen  both  these,  is  to  be 
chosen,  which,  very  likely,  is  seldom  the  case  in  the 
shops.  Althcea  root  might  be  prepared  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  Salep,  and,  in  a  powder  of  that  kind,  it 
would  yield  its  mucilage  much  more  easily. 

The  malva  has  nearly  the  same  qualities,  but  in- 
ferior in  degree.  This  is  the  case  with  many  otliei; 
species  of  the  althcea.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them 
are  boiled  as  fomentations.  For  internal  use,  it  is 
said,  the  great  comfrey  root  is  preferable,  in  most 
eases,  to  the  althcea. 

ALTHJ5A  OFFICINALIS,  the  systematic 
name  for  the  Alihtza  oi  the  shops.    See  Althaa. 

ALTHiEA.  theophr'asti  FLORE  lu'teo  ;  called 
also  Althcea  Indica,  ibiscus  Ttieoplirasti,  abniilun, 
and  in  English  the  yelloav  Marshmallow.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July. 
Its  appearance,,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers; 
and  its  medical  virtues,  are  similar  to  the  other  spe^ 
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dies.  Miller  enumerates  sixteen  species  of  tlils  yel- 
low flowered  kind. 

ALUDEL,  a  hollow  sphere  of  earthenware,  hay- 
ing a  short  neck  projecting  at  each  end,  by  means 
of  w  hich  one  globe  may  be  set  upon  the  other.  The 
uppermost  has  no  opening  at  the  top.  They  were 
used,  in  former  times,  for  the  sublimation  of  seve- 
ral substances.  CuUen  speaks  of  the  sublimation  of 
antimony  "  in  aladels  joined  to  each  other,"  so  as 
to  form  •'•  Jlores  antimonii." 

ALUM.    See  Alumen. 

ALUMEN,  faluni,  Arab),  at>um.  The  substance 
directed  in  the  pharmacopccias  by  this  name  is  cal- 
led, in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  sulphas  alu- 
mince  ucidulus  cum  potussa,  and  argilla  vitriolata^ 
by  Bergman  ;  Sulphate  of  Alumine^  or  Alum.  See 
Alumine. 

Although  alum,  be  v^ery  commonly  met  with,  the 
combination  of  principles  which  constitute  it,  is 
not  efiected  without  considerable  difficidty.  The 
pure  clay,  upon  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diges- 
ted, is  dissolved  with  difficulty ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  bring  this  combination  to  regular 
crystals.  The  usual  product  is  a  salt,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  scales  applied  one  upon  the 
other.  The  sulphate  of  alumine  is  prepared  by  a 
variety  of  processes,  according  to  the  country 
■where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  But  the  most  common  pro- 
cess to  dissolve  alumine  by  means  of  an  acid,  con- 
sists in  calcining  the  clay,  impregnating  it  with  the 
acid,  and  facilitating  its  action  by  a  heat  of  from 
145  to  167  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Professor 
Chaptal  has  however  adopted  a  method,  in  his 
manufactory  of  alum,  which  appears  to  be  more 
simple  and  convenient:  it  consists  in  presenting 
the  acid  in  vapours,  and  under  the  dry  form,  to 
the  clay  properly  prepared.  For  this  purpose  he 
calcines  his  clays,  and  reduces  them  into  small 
pieces,  which  he  spreads  over  the  Hoors  of  leaden 
chambers.  The  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre, expands  itself  in  the  cavity  of  these  cham- 
bers, and  exists  for  a  certain  time  in  the  vaporous 
state.  In  this  form  it  has  a  stronger  action  than 
when  it  has  been  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  a 
quantity  of  water  more  or  less  considerable  :  so 
that  it  seizes  the  earths,  combines  with  them,  causes 
them  to  increase  in  bulk  by  the  efflorescence  which 
takes  place,  and  at  the  end  of  several  days  the 
whole  surface  exposed  to  the  vapour  is  convertetl 
into  alum.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  these  earths 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  successively  present  all 
their  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  But  what- 
ever process  may  be  used  to  combine  the  acid  Avith 
clay,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  aluminized  earths 
to  the  air  durusg  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  in 
order  that  the  combination  may  be  more  accurate, 
and  the  situation  more  complete.    Almost  all  the 


alum  employed  in  commerce  is  afforded  by  ore* 
which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  this  purpose. 
All  the  operations  of  this  manufacture  may  be  re- 
duced to  four  ;  the  decomposiiion  of  tlie  ore  ;  the 
lixiviation  of  the  ore;  the  evaporation  of  the  lixi- 
via ;  and  the  crystallization  of  the  alum.  The  de- 
composition of  the  mineral  is  ellected  either  in  the 
open  air  without  assistance,  or  else  by  means  of 
fire.  When  the  mineral  is  left  to  decompose  spon- 
taneously, nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  dis- 
pose the  stone  which  contains  the  principles  of 
alum  in  strata  or  layers.  The  pyrites  becomes 
heated  ;  acid  is  formed,  which  dissolves  the  clay  ; 
and  the  salt  arising  from  this  combination  exhibits 
itself  by  the  efflorescence  of  the  ore.  The  decom- 
position  may  be  accelerated  by  watering  the  heap 
of  pyrites  ;  and  the  operation  may  be  still  more 
abridged  by  the  assistance  of  fire.  The  method  of 
applying  the  heat  however  varies  very  much.  It 
ought  not  in  general  to  be  either  too  strong  or  too 
Aveak.  In  the  first  case  it  volatilizes  the  sulphur, 
and  in  the  second  it  retards  the  operation.  The 
ore  of  alum  is  sometimes  found  impregnated  with  a 
sulTicicnt  quantity  of  bitumen  to  maintain  the  com- 
bustion. 

In  cases  where  the  ore  has  effloresced  into  alum, 
the  salt  is  extracted  by  lixiviation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  same  water  is  passed  over  several  heaps  of 
aluminous  earth,  in  order  to  saturate  it.  The  water 
Avhich  is  first  passed  over  the  earf^h  dissolves  in  pre- 
ference the  vitriol^  which  is  more  or  less  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  salt  may  be  separated  from  th» 
alum  by  a  previous  cold  washing.  This  lixivium, 
or  saline  solution,  is  carried  into  leader  caldrons, 
where  the  fluid  is  properly  concentrated.  In  this 
part  of  the  process  it  is  that  an  accurate  saturation 
of  the  alum  is  effected  Avhen  the  acid  is  in  excess ; 
and  for  this  purpose  alkalis  are  added,  Avhich  serve 
likeAvise  singularly  to  facilitate  the  crystallization. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Bergmann  to 
boil  clay  with  the  solution,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  acid.  This  process  would  seem  in  every  point  ' 
of  view  advantageous  ;  but  Mr.  Chaptal  thinTis  it 
impracticable,  because  the  superabundant  acid  can- 
not be  made  to  combine  with  the  clay  but  by  a  very- 
long  ebullition ;  and  he  has  remarked,  that,  by 
afterwards  evaporating  the  fluid  to  cause  it  to 
crystallize,  this  clay  falls  down,  and  opposes  the 
crystallization.  This  ingenious  chemist  varied  the 
process  in  different  ways,  without  obtaining  the 
success  which  its  celebrated  author  predicted. 
There  are  methods  of  greater  or  less  accuracy 
to  judge  of  the  degree  of  concentration  to  which 
it  is  proper  to  carry  the  lixivium,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  good  crystallization ;  such  as,  the  immersioa 
of  an  egg  in  the  liquid,  the  effusion  of  some  drops 
of  the  lixivium  on  a  plate,  &c.  Mr.  De  Morveau 
has  proposed  a  metallic  hygrometer  ;  but  this  in- 
strument cannot  be  considered  as  very  accurate^ 
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^ficcause  its  immersion  in  the  liquid  Is  proportional 
to  the  heat  of  the  liuid  in  which  it  is  plunged. 

In  the  next  place  the  lixivium  is  conveyed  in 
coolers,  where  it  crystallizes  by  mere  refrigeration. 
The  pyramids  of  aliira  are  constantly  turned  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  more  especially 
those  which  fix  themselves  to  the  sticks  which  are 
put  into  the  liquor  to  multiply  the  surfaces.  Alum 
alfects  the  form  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids,  ap- 
plied to  each  other  base  to  base.  Sometimes  the  an- 
gles are  truncated,  and  these  truncatures  take  place 
mostfrequently  when  thelixivium  is  too  tlightlyacid. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  this 
salt  requires  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dis- 
solve it,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit. Its  taste  is  styptic  :  it  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization  by  heat;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  light  and  white 
substance,  called  burned  or  calcined  alum.  If  it 
be  urged  by  a  violent  degree  of  heat,  it  loses  part 
of  its  acid,  and  becomes  tasteless.  The  residue  is 
no  longer  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and  preci- 
pitates in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  adhesive  powder, 
in  proportion  as  the  water  is  dispersed  by  eva- 
poration. From  this  solution  alumine  is  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia,  barytes,  and  the  alkalis :  these 
last  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  proportion  as  it  is 
formed,  if  they  be  added  in  excess. 

The  following  kinds  of  alum  are  met  with  in  the 
shops : 

1.  Ice  or  rock  alum.  This  is  always  in  very  large 
transparent  masses,  and  derives  its  name  from  lloc- 
ca,  in  Syria,  now  called  Edessa,  in  which  the  earli- 
est manufactory  of  this  salt  was  established.  This 
species  is  not  very  pure. 

2.  Roman  alum,  which  is  prepared  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Civita-Vecchia.  This  species  comes  in  lumps 
of  the  size  of  eggs,  covered  with  a  reddish  ettlorcs- 
cence. 

Alum,  when  first  tasted,  imparts  a  kind  of  sweet- 
ness, but  is  soon  felt  to  be  strongly  astringent.  On 
account  of  this  virtue  it  is  of  very  extensive  use 
Loth  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Internally  it  is  used 
as  an  astringent,  to  restrain  uterine  hcPmofrhages, 
and  check  tixe.  Jluor  albus;  but  though,  in  these 
sort  of  fluxes  it  is  highly  commended,  it  is  rarely, 
and  with  great  caution,  to  be  employed  in  dysente- 
teries,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  them. 
Though  powerful  as  an  astringent  in  such  cases, 
it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  the  colica 
pictojiiiin  and  other  pa'.nful  disorders  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  obstinate  constipation.  See  Perci- 
Tal's  Kssays  Med.  and  Exp.  vol.  ii.  The  dose  ad- 
tised  in  these  cases  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  to 
be  repeated  every  four,  eight,  or  twelve  hours. 
"When  duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy  proves  gently 
laxative,  mitigates  the  pain,  abates  flatulence, 
ntcncis  the  appetite,  and  strengthens  the  organs  of 
digestion.    jUum  is  powerfully  loniCj  and  it  is  not 


unreasonably  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  pain  in  the  intestines,  by  blunting  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  their  nerves.  As  the  mineral  ncids 
do,  it  coagulates  the  blood  and  juices.  In  robust 
habits,  after  purging  with  calomel,  it  cures  agues. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  employed  v/ifh  other 
astringents  in  diarrhoeas.  "  In  active  hemorrhages 
it  is  not  useful,  though  a  powerful  medicine  in 
those  Avhich  are  passive.  It  should  be  given  in 
small  doses,  and  gradually  increased.  It  has  been 
tried  in  the  diabetes  without  success ;  though, 
joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has  been  more  successful  ia 
intermittents,  given  in  a  large  dose,  an  hour,  or  a 
little  longer,  before  the  a))proach  of  the  paroxysm. 
In  gargles,  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  and  other 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  die  fauces,  di- 
vested of  acute  inflammation,  it  has  been  used,  and 
advantageously ;  also  in  every  state  oi  the  cynanche 
tonsilaris. — It  is  also  preferable  to  white  vitriol, 
or  acetatcd  ceruse,  in  the  ophthalmia  membrana- 
rum.  From  two  to  five  grains  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  rose  water"  forms  a  proper  CoUyriam. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  Alum  are  these  : 
Alumen purfjicut.  Lond.  Sulph.  Alum,  exsicc.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl.    Solut.  Sulphat.  ciipri  conip.  Edin. 
Aq.  Alumin.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  Alum.  camp.  Edin. 
-  Cataplasm.  Alum.  Lond.  Dubl.  and  Pharm.  Chir. 

Aluminis  Purificatio.  Lond. 

Take  of  Alum,  one  pound  ; 

Chalk,  one  drachm  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  a  little,  strain,  and  set  the  liquor  to  crys- 
tallize. 

It  has  been  properly  objected  to  this  process, 
that  the  addition  of  chalk  is  improper,  as  its  only 
eflcct  will  be  to  decompose  part  of  the  alum. 

Sulphas  Aluminis  Exsiccatus.  Edin. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  and  keep  it 
over  the  fire  until  it  cease  to  boil. 

This  forms  the  well  known  substance  called 
burnt  alum,  which  is  otherwise  ordered  thus  : 

Alumen  Ustum.    Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of  Alum,  half  a  pound. 

Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vessel  as  long  as  it  boils. 

Chaptal,  by  exsiccation  of  alum  made  for  the  ex- 
periment, snared  heat,  lo-t  0.67;  Roman  alum  0  50; 
English  alum  0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40. 
These  differences  arise  principally  from  diiierent 
proportions  of  Avater  of  crystallization,  but  also 
form  an  excess  of  alumine,  which  exists  in  th« 
last. 

Mr.  Kirwan  found  crystallized  alum  to  consist 
of  17. Co  acid,  12.  alumiuej  and  70.24  water,  and 
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alum  desiccated  at  700^  of  36.25  acid,  and  63.75 
basis,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  (hat  heat 
it  loses  not  only  all  its  water,  but  also  more  than 
half  its  sulphuric  acid. 

Burnt  alum  is  applied  as  a  gentle  escharotic  to 
fungous  ulcers. 

In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  we  find  coagulum 
ahminosum,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

Cataplasma  Aluminis.  Dub. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Shake  them  with  a  piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coa- 
gulated. 

This  application,  which  is  taken  from  Riverius,  is 
a  useful  astringent  epithem  for  sore  and  moist  eyes. 
After  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleed- 
ing, this  preparation  is  one  of  the  best  external  re- 
medies. It  is  to  be  spread  on  linen  rag  and  appli- 
ed at  bed  time. 

Alum  is  also  extensively  useful  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  ;  and  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of 
life.  In  tins  country,  bakers  mix  a  quantity  of 
it  with  their  bread,  to  render  it  white.  This  mix- 
ture renders  the  bread  better  for  weak  and  relaxed 
bowels  ;  but  in  opposite  states  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  practice  is  highly  pernicious. 

ALUMEN  USTUM,  burnt  alum.    See  Alu- 

MEN. 

ALUMINE,  or  alum  in  ;  pure  clay,  or 
earth  of  alum.  This  kind  of  earth  is  not  exempt 
from  mixture  and  adventitious  combination ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  the 
sulphate  of  alumine  (i.  e.  alum)  is  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, and  decomposed  by  effervescent  alkalis.  Pure 
clay  seizes  water  with  avidity,  and  may  then  be 
kneaded.  It  combines  readily  with  most  acids, 
dries  in  flakes,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue. 
Its  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  2.000.  When 
exposed  to  heat,  it  dries,  contracts,  shrinks,  and 
becomes  full  of  cracks.  A  considerable  degree  of 
heat  renders  it  so  hard  that  it  gives  fire  with  steel. 
After  having  been  well  baked,  it  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  uniting  with  water ;  but  requires  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  precipitated,  in  order 
that  it  may  resume  this  property.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Lavoisier  shew,  that  pure  alumine  is 
capable  of  an  imperfect  fusion,  approaching  to  the 
consistence  of  paste,  by  heat  excited  by  a  current 
of  oxygen.  It  is  then  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
very  hard  stone,  which  cuts  glass  like  the  precious 
stones,  and  which  very  difficultly  yields  to  the  file. 
The  mixture  of  chalk  singularly  assists  the  fusion 
of  this  earth ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gerhard,  it 
is  susible  in  a  crucible  of  chalk,  »but  not  in  a  cru- 
cible of  clay.  Mr.  Kirwan  and  the  abbe  Mongez 
have  shewn  that  the  borate  of  soda,  and  the  phos- 
phates of  lime,  dissolve  it.  From  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Dorthes,  it  appears  that  the  purest  native 


clays,  and  even  that  which  is  precipitated  from 
alum,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  oxide ;  and  that  it  is  from  this  principle  that  the 
earthy  smell  which  is  emitted  by  moistened  clays, 
arises  :  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deprive  them  of 
this. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  substance,  which, 
in  the  arts,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  c/aj/,  is  a 
natural  mixture  of  several  earths.  Alumine,  or 
pure  clay,  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  acids ;  but  the  most  known  of 
the  salts  formed  in  this  way  is  that  which  is  called 
alum.    See  Alumen. 

The  argillaceous  earth  precipitated  from  the 
solution  of  alum  by  the  carbonates  of  alkalis, 
combines  with  their  acid ;  but  this  salt  is  very 
rarely  found  in  nature.  Schreber  has,  however, 
asserted,  that  the  earth  known  by  the  name  of  lao 
lunce  is  a  true  carbonate  of  alumine.  Although  alu- 
mine be  soluble  in  the  other  acids,  we  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  its  combinations.  If  is  only 
known  that  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  that  the  so- 
lution  is  astringent,  and  that  it  may  be  obtained 
in  small  styptic  and  deliquescent  crystals.  The 
muriatic  acid  has  a  more  evident  action  upon  alu- 
mine. This  muriate  is  gelatinous  and  deliquescent. 
These  salts  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any 
particular  purpose,  nor  have  they  been  any  where 
found  in  nature. 

ALVEARIUM,  (from  aheare,  a  bee-hive) ; 
that  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  w^hich 
contains  the  wax  of  the  ear  in  the  human  subject. 

ALVE'OLI,  (a  dim.  of  alveus,  a  channel ) ; 
the  sockets  of  the  jaws  in  which  the  human  teeth 
are  set.  They  are  lined  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 
brane, which  also  incloses  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
There  are  usually  sixteen  of  these  alveoli  or  sockets 
in  each  jaw.    See  Teeth. 

ALVEUS  COMMUNIS ;  the  common  duct  or 
medium  of  communication  of  the  ampullie  of  the 
membranaceous  semi-circular  canals,  is  so  termed 
by  Scarpa  and  other  writers. 

ALVIDU'CA,  (from  alvus,  the  belli/,  and  duco, 
to  draw)  ;  a  term  applied  to  medicines  which  act 
as  purges.    See  Puiigantia. 

AL'VITLU'XUS,  (from  alvus,  and  ^uo,  to 
flow).    See  Diarrhoea. 

ALVUS,  the  belly.  See  Abdomen.  This  term 
is  now  applied  to  the  state  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
thus,  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  it  is  c?ilU  d  alvus 
liquida  ;  and,  when  very  costive,  alvus  adstricta. 

ALYSMOS,  (from  aAucrjtx-oj,  uneasiness,  or  an- 
xiefif).  Hippocrates  uses  this  terra  to  express  that 
uneasiness  that  is  attendant  on  icute  diseases, 
which  makes  patients  toss  about,  and  prevents 
their  resting  long  in  the  same  po  r-ne  Duretus 
distinguishes  bo '.ween  the  aXva-^o;  avsy.sfo;,  and  the 
aXutTfjio;  va,vTiSrj;.  The  first  is  caused  by  an  op- 
pression of  the  vital  powers,  the  latter  by  sicknes» 
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in  the  stomach  ;  but  of  this  alysmos  (i.  e.  unxletij) 
there  are  reckoned  lour  sorts  ;  two  with,  and  two 
without  fevoi'. 

1.  Without  fever,  from  !=omething  uneasy  in  the 
stomach.  Uaea'-iness  of  rhe  stomach  by  sympathy, 
as  from  a  stone  in  the  kidneys,  kc.  produces  this 
disorder. 

2.  Without  fcyer,  from  vapours  or  spasm  in 
the  stomach,  or  ofher  viscera  of  the  belly. 

3.  With  lever,  from  a  dilhculty  of  the  blood 
passing  through  the  lungs. 

4.  With  fever,  from  a  stricture  of  the  vena 
portas. 

AMA'LGAM  famalgama,  from  aaa,  siniiiL,  and 
ya\haoj^  nubere^  vcl  ij,cc\a.rruj^  woUire J  ;  in  che- 
mistry, is  a  substance  produced  by  mixing  mer- 
cury with  a  metal,  the  two  being  thereby  incor- 
porated. 

Most  of  the  metals  may  be  amalgamated  Avith 
mercury,  except  iron.  Gold  amalgamates  the 
most  readily  of  any  of  them,  silver  next,  lead  and 
tin  next,  copper  with  difliculty,  and  iron  scarcely 
at  all.  To  amalgamate  a  metal  then,  is  lO  reduce 
it  to  a  paste  by  uniting  it  with  quickalver:  with 
this  paste,  silver  and  other  metals  are  gilt.  The 
following  methods  are  directed  for  this  process  in 
difl'erent  cases  : 

1.  Amalgam  of  Cold. — Dissolve  pure  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  till  the  licjuor  is  sa' urate d  ;  dilute  the 
solution  with  twelve  times  its  quantify  of  distilled 
water  ;  put  into  it  some  polished  plates  of  copper, 
and  the  gold  will  be  precipitated  upon  them* 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  due  degree  of  heat  until  the 
liquid  is  no  longer  turbid  by  the  addition  of  cop- 
per. Then  shako  the  plates,  that  all  the  gold 
may  fall  to  the  bottom;  pour  off  the  liquor,  wash 
the  precipitated  powder  with  water,  dry  it,  and 
ill  a  glass  mortar,  reduce  it  to  an  amalgam  with 
quicksilver.  After  the  amalgam  is  once  formed, 
it  Avill  receive  more  and  more  quicksilver,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator. 

By  these  processes  of  amalgamation,  we  see  that 
quicksilver  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  metals  ;  all  of 
which  may  be  mixed  together  by  making  each  se- 
parately into  an  amalgam.  Chemists  have  pro- 
posed various  methods  of  making  amalgams,  some 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  cheaper  and  better 
adapted  to  particular  purposes  in  the  arts,  to  which 
they  are  chicily  devoted.  All  amalgams  are 
■white,  from  whatever  metal  prepared. 

2.  Amalgam  o/ Silver. — Precipitate  pure  silver 
from  nitrous  acid,  and  proceed  as  is  directed  here- 
after with  regard  to  copper. 

3.  Amalgam  of  Lead. — Melt  pure  lead  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  put  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
pure  quicksilver  previously  made  hot.  Stir  them 
with  an  iron  rod,  in  order  to  mix  thdm,  and  let  the 
mixture  cool.  The  substance  thus  foriued  is  a  hard 
silver-coloured  mass  ;  but,  by  rubbing,  it  becomes 
setter.    Put  this  mass  into  a  glass  mortar  ;  rub 
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it,  and  add  what  quantity  of  quicksilver  you  please,  ■ 
and  it  will  unite  to  it  most  intimately. 

4.  Amalgam  of  Tin. — In  forming  t'his  amalgam 
it  is  only  n'-cessary  to  proceed  as  with  lead. 

5.  Amalgam  of  Copper. — Saturate  nitrous  acid 
with  pure  copper ;  then  dilute  the  solution  with 
twelve  times  its  quantity  of  distilled  water.  Into 
tlie  liquor,  while  it  is  hot,  put  plates  of  polished 
iron,  and  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  as  the 
iron  dissolves.  Proceed  thus  till  no  more  copper 
will  fall  down  ;  then  pour  olf  the  liquor,  and  wash 
the  precipitated  powder  with  hot  water  until  it  is 
insipid.  Dry  the  powder  perfectly,  and  put  it 
into  a  glass  mortar,  and,  by  rubbing,  incorporate 
an  equal  quantity  of  quicksilver  with  it. 

AMALGAMATION,  famalgamutioj ;  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  softening  of  metals  by  temper- 
ing ;  but  its  customary  sense  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
solving of  metals  with  quicksilver.    See  Amalgam. 

AMAME'LIS,  (from  a^ao.,  and  ^ix^Xsa,  an  apple  J  ; 
the  amamelis  of  Hipp.jcrates  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  same  witii  the  epimelis  of  Dioscorides, 
which  is  the  bastard  medlar.  There  is  another  med- 
lar in  Italy,  called  the  cpimelis. 

AMANITA,  (from  a,  priv.  and  (lxviol^  mad~- 
ness J  ;  so  named,  because  eatable,  and  not  poison- - 
ous,  like  some  others.  Their  tribe  is,  therefore, 
called  amanita^  finigl,  and  tuhcra  ;  fungous  pro- 
ductions, called  inuahrooms^  truffles,  and  morillcs ; 
and,  by  the  PVench,  champignons.  Tournefort 
enumerates  eighty-three  species. 

The  true  mushrooms,  called  by  the  French  cliam"  - 
pignons,  are  known  by  their  external  vv'hitc  ness, 
and  by  being  of  a  pale  red  within,  when  young,- 
and  of  a  deeper  red  when  older  :  they  are,  at  their 
first  appearance,  of  a  round  figure,  and  not  much 
larger  than  a  small  nut:  after  they  have  a  little 
unfolded  their  membranes,  they  appear  red,  full, 
and  close :  on  the  top  is  a  disagreeable  softness, 
equal  and  Avhite  :  the  matter  within  is  very  white, 
with  short  and  thick  stalks.  They  grow  in  mea- 
dows and  commons  that  have  a  good  soil  ;  and 
should  be  gathered  for  eating  as  soon  after  springs 
ing  up  as  possible,  for  they  contain  an  oily  and  a 
saline  part :  and,  if  they  stay  long  before  they  are 
gathered,  they  will  become  more  active  and  hurt- 
ful ;  hence  those  v,hich  grow  on  hot-beds,  having 
more  oil,  are  the  best. 

The  disagreeable  effects  which  some  persons  cx~ 
perience  after  eating  them,  may  fairly  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  idiosyncracy,  or  of  weakness- 
in  the  digestive  organs,  rather  than  on  the  absurd 
notion  of  their  abounding:,with  noxious  animalculae, 
as  some  have  contended.  As  mussels,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  substances,  produce  similar  effects, 
upon  peculiar  constitutions,  it  rather  is  to  be  at«- 
tributed  to  that  cause  than  any  other. 

When  the  stomach  is  offended  after  eating  them, 
some  of  the  following  symptoms  are  produced:  a. 
qua!mishnes.s  first  aii'ects  the  patient,  which  in-  - 
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creases  io  a  considerable  degree  of  sickness,  swell- 
ing of  the  stomach  or  of  the  belly,  restlessness, 
giddiness,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  heartburn, 
colic,  hiccough,  diarrhea,  accompanied  with  a 
tenesmus,  tlushing  heat  in  the  skin,  with  more  or 
less  of  redness  there,  and  swelling  in  the  face, 
and  sometimes  a  sensation  all  over  the  body, 
which  resembles  %vhat  is  felt  from  a  general  swell- 
ing :  the  patient  stares  in  an  unusual  manner ;  all 
objects  appear  different  from  what  they  did  be- 
fore;  a  ditliculty  of  breathing  comes  on,  and  the 
mind  is  strangely  confused.  A  delirium  even, 
trembling,  Avarching,  fainting,  cold  sweats,  apo- 
plexy, and  convulsions,  have  been  consequences 
following  the  eating  of  this  sort  of  fungus. 

For  the  relief  of  a  person  under  these  circum- 
stances, give,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  vomit  of  from 
gr.  X.  to  3i.  of  vitriolatcd  zinc,  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water ;  and,  if  the  sickness  is  still  urgent, 
repeat  the  same  quantity  two  or  three  times,  till 
the  stomach  has  been  well  emptied.  After  this, 
give  now  and  then  some  vinegar,  a  large  spoonful 
in  a  glass  of  water,  sweetened  to  the  palate.  As 
the  poison  of  this  vegetable  is  not  of  the  acrid  kind, 
fat  broths  and  oily  medicines  are  useless.  After 
evacuations  upwards,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
passage  downwards  ;  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow 
purgatives,  let  cathartic  glysters  be  given,  though 
the  first  are  preferable.  ]f  any  paralytic  symp- 
toms appear,  apply  sinapisms  or  blisters  ;  and  per- 
haps electricity  may  be  happily  used  in  such  in- 
stances. 

The  morille  is  a  kind  of  spring  mushroom,  as 
large  as  a  nut,  oblo\)g,  shrivelled,  tender,  poreus, 
and  cavernous,  like  the  hone)  comb,  of  a  yellowish 
while  colour,  or  inclining  to  red,  and  sometimes 
blackish  :  they  are  not  so  frcqnentl}'  hurlful  as  the 
common  mushrooms.  They  are  met  with  on  moist 
grassy  soils,  in  woods,  and  on  the  roots  of  trees. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  observed,  that  these  fungi  have 
originally  been  considered  of  a  vegetable  nature ; 
but  later  experiuients  prove  them  to  participate 
more  of  animal ;  because,  on  analysing  them,  they 
afford  the  same  product  as  animal  substances ;  for, 
distilled  without  addition,  they  ari'ord  no  acid,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  volatile  alkali  ;  and  exposed, 
so  as  to  undergo  fermentation,  become  immediately 
putrid  :  hence  are  they  considered  more  nutritious 
than  any  other  of  the  vegetable  class. 

AMA'R  A,  ( murur^  to  grozcbi/fer.  Ileb.)  bitters. 
This  term  is  to  be  considered  as  very  general,  and 
running  thro'.'gh  a  great  part  of  the  Materia  3Ie- 
dica.  'J'iie  aniara^  however,  are  seldom  simple, 
but  combined  with  other  qualities,  as  stypticify, 
acrimony,  aroma,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  speaking 
of  bitter,  means  pure  and  simple  bitter,  like  that 
occurring  in  gentian,  bile,  <S:c.  In  his  list,  he  has 
not  exactly  conlined  himself  to  this ;  but  considered 
»s  bitter  those  medicines  in  which  that  quality  is 


chiefly  prevalent.  With  regard  to  all  bitter  plant?', 
a  certain  degree  of  stimulus  is  also  to  be  perceived 
in  them,  depending  on  an  essential  oil,  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantity,  giving  distinction  to  the  bitter. 
But  this  essential  oil,  as  some  have  imagined,  is 
not  that  part  in  which  the  bitterness  resides ;  for, 
on  drawing  that  ofT,  the  bitterness  remains  in  its 
full  force,  only  more  pure.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that,  in  some  particulars,  the  bitterness 
does  seem  to  reside  in  the  essential  oil.  More  or 
less  of  stypticity  is  commonly  joined  with  bitter- 
ness, and  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  though  dis- 
coverable by  striking  black  with  a  solution  of 
green  vitriol.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  bitters 
give  more  fixed  alkali  than  other  plants  ;  and,  from 
a  variety  of  trials.  Dr.  Cullen  believes  the  fact  to 
be  true.  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this,  he  says, 
is  very  uncertain.  The  chemists  imagine  the  alkali 
is  contained  in  the  animal  fluid,  in  the  same  state; 
but  in  this  they  are  mistaken  ;  for,  though  bitters 
check  fermentation,  it  is  very  far  from  being  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  alkali,  which  acts  by  destroy- 
ing an  acid. 

The  common  virtues  of  bitters  are  these : — all  are 
more  or  less  stimulating  and  strengthening  ;  hence 
they  are  supposed  to  promote  appetite,  and  assist 
digestion.  In  the  stomach.,  they  check  fermenta- 
tions of  all  kinds ;  on  the  one  hand  preventing  a 
noxious  acid,  and  on  the  other  resisting  putrefac- 
tion. It  is  very  probable,  that  their  assisting  di- 
gestion depends  as  much  on  this  resisting  putrefac- 
tion, as  on  their  stimulant  quality  ;  for  many  sub- 
stances which  contain  more  stimulus,  are  without 
that  ciTect.  Many  bitters  excite  vomiting,  but 
without  any  emetic  power,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Universally  they  are  nauseous;  and,  when  taken 
in  warm  water,  impede,  rather  than  promote  vo- 
miting. The  proof  is  this ;  that,  if  a  slight  im- 
pregnation be  equally  nauseous,  it  v^  ill  be  as  effec- 
tual as  a  strong  one ;  and  that,  given  in  powder, 
so  as  to  pass  the  fauces  without  being  tasted,  they 
have  no  such  property. 

In  the  intestines^  their  stimulant  virtue  is  better 
founded.  Their  taste  resembles  the  bile  of  ani- 
mals, and,  seemingly  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
does,  they  seem  to  promote  the  peristaltic  m,otion. 
In  trying  chamomile  for  the  cure  of  intermittenfs, 
Dr.  Cullen  gave  it  in  the  dose  of  3j.  without  any 
proper  purgative  quality;  though  he  owns,  that 
in  such  a  quantity,  it  commonly  moved  the  belly. 
In  the  intertines  they  have  an  anthelmintic  qua- 
lity. All  animals  seem  to  shew  an  aversion  to  the 
class  of  bitters,  and  there  are  instances  of  insects 
avoiding  their  odour,  which  possibly  may  be  (he 
case  with  worms;  and  undoubtedly,  if  these  crea- 
tures swallow  them,  they  may  be  destroyed,  as 
bitters  are  possessed  of  a  poisonous  quality.  But 
we  now  know,  that  anthelmintic  bitters  are  of 
very  little  eflicacy  :  and  physicians  suppose  they , 
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ratlier  act  by  strengthening  the  tone  of  the  intes- 
tines,  and  shaking  oir  the  mucus,  in  whxh  tl'.e 
eggs  of  the  insects  are  contained.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  proved  pati-fai  tor  ly. 

In  the  mass  of  blood,  bitters  sometiines  pass  off 
by  urine  ;  in  some  cases  g:ving  colonr  and  smel!  to 
it,  or  at  least  changi!:g  ils  condition.  Biftcrs  have 
been  recommended  in  tlic  jaundice.  Their  virtues, 
as  may  perhap?  be  said  of  all  medicines  recom- 
mended in  tliis  disease,  are  much  to  be  suspected. 
Dr.  Cullen  owns,  however,  that  after  the  use  of 
bitters,  when  the  urine  llowed  yellow,  its  consist- 
ence and  condition  was  changed.  As  promoting 
m  ine,  they  have  been  used  in  dropsies.  By  them- 
selves, their  effects  here  are  not  very  remarkable, 
but  are  promoted  by  union  with  alkaline  salts. 
These  two  medicines  seem  mutually  to  increase 
each  other's  powers.  Bitters  are  said  to  bs  dia- 
phoretic and  sudorific  ;  and  actually,  in  largo 
doses,  and  under  proper  regimen,  they  will  ex- 
cite sweat  as  soon  as  any  medicine  known.  Whe- 
ther this  virtue  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  action  on 
the  skin,  or  on  the  stomach,  is  dubious.  From 
the  suddenness  of  their  effect,  the  latter  is  the 
more  probaljle  case.  In  consequence  of  their  dia- 
phoretic virtue,  they  are  recommended  as  a!e?ii- 
pharmics  in  fevers,  in  which  cases  they  may  be 
given  with  more  safety  than  some  other  stimulants 
employed,  or  perhaps  than  the  scrpentaria.  In 
consequence  of  their  alexipharmic  virtue,  they 
have  been  supposed  dcobstruents  in  the  whole  of 
the  system,  and  xised  in  rheimiatic  affections. 
They  have  been  supposed  too,  as  stimulants,  to 
promote  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  and  thdt  of  the 
menses.  Aloes  have  been  alleged  as  an  instance  of 
bitters  promoting  those  fluxes,  but  in  that  the  bit- 
ter is  joined  with  a  considerable  purgative  quality. 
In  haemorrhoidal  cases,  in  great  quantity,  they 
may  be  of  some  service ;  in  the  ordinary  quantity 
we  employ  them  for  the  menses,  they  are  of  none. 
As  strengthening  the  system,  they  have  been  used 
in  the  cure  of  intermittcnts.  They  certainly  will 
cure ;  but.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  after  repeated  trials, 
he  found  them  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  the  bark. 

They  have  also  been  employed  in  continued  fe- 
vers ;  but  the  particular  cases  in  which  they  are 
proper,  are  difficult  to  determine.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  remove  obstructions  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  have  been  called  hepatics  and 
splenetics.  Their  specific  property  cannot  easily 
be  conceived  :  they  may  be  used  in  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  as  in  those  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera,  and  therefore  may  be  employed 
in  cachectic  cases.  In  scrophulous  cases,  if  the 
Peruvian  bark  be  found  of  advantage,  we  may 
infer  the  analogy  to  other  bitters.  Bitters  have 
been  supposed  to  cure  the  gout,  and  in  one  shape 
they  really  do  so. 

Not  long  ago,  in  England,  the  duke  of  Port- 


land's  powder  came  into  areat  reputation.    It  is 

composed  of  th?  arbti'L>chki  as'd  four  o'her  bit- 
ters :  for  Dr.  Cullen  conoid  rrs  ihe  ariiihlvchia  as  a 
bit'er  ;  though,  from  its  fictid  odoiii ,  it  be  trans- 
ferred .'o  another  class.  This  powder,  in  the  duke 
of  l  o;  tiand  himself,  and  in  many  otliers  who  used 
it,  prevented  the  painful  return  of  the  gout  in 
inflammation  of  the  extremi'ii^s,  and  thus  seemed 
to  cure  the  disease  ;  but  almo't  always  with  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  system,  and  pernicious 
consequences.  The  doctor  goes  the  length  of 
asserting,  that  ninety  out  of  an  hundred  who  took 
this  remedy,  in  a  year  or  two  after  were  carried 
oli  by  apoplexy,  6:c.  or  some  other  mortal  disease. 
In  Scotland,  only  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  have 
taken  this  powder,  and  all  have  done  it  with  the 
consequences  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  me- 
dicine must  be  continued  for  two  years  to  produce 
the  cure  proposed.  Many  have  not  had  patience 
to  go  through  this  course,  and  therefore  with  them 
the  mediciiie  has  neither  had  the  eiTect  of  curing 
the  gout,  nor  of  bringing  on  any  other  disease. 
All  this  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  from  his  own  know- 
ledge.  The  history  of  this  medicine  is  given  in  a 
paper  of  Dr.  Clephane,  in  the  London  Essays, 
where  he  shews  us  it  has  been  mentioned  by  every 
practical  physician  since  the  time  of  Galen.  Some 
alterations,  at  different  times,  have  been  made  in 
the  prescription  ;  but  such  as  allow  it  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  bitter  medicine.  At  the  same  time 
that  authors  recommend  it,  they  have  always  sub- 
joined a  caution  as  to  its  use.  Upon  its  reputation 
in  England,  trial  was  made  of  it ;  and  Gaubius 
gives  testimony  of  its  having  the  effects  we  have 
described.    See  Portland  Powder. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  this 
use  of  bitters.  How  they  act  in  other  cases,  we 
shall  not  take  upon  us  absolutely  to  determine.  This 
account  may  throw  some  light  upon  any  method 
which  may  be  taken  to  explain  it.  Stimulants  de- 
stroy the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Boerhaave,  in  a 
work  which,  as  spurious,  should  not  be  quoted, 
were  we  not  certain  of  the  fact  alleged,  in  his 
Prcelectiones  de  Materia  Medica,  tells  us,  that 
aristolochia  destroys  the  tone,  smooths  the  inner 
side  of  the  stomach,  and  takes  off"  its  villous  coat. 
From  all  this  we  see  how  sparing  ought  to  be  the 
use  of  bitters  in  stomach  complaints.  But,  as  the 
gout  seems  to  be  sent  to  the  extremities  by  increas- 
ing the  tone  of  the  stomach,  we  in  some  measure 
conceive  how  bitters  act  in  preventing  its  appear- 
ance in  the  extremities.  Whether  it  is  from  the 
arthritic  effort  that  the  disease  is  thrown  upon  the 
brain,  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  determine. 

Having  mentioned  the  arthritic,  we  shall  here 
speak  of  the  untinephritic  virtues  imputed  to  bit- 
ters, where  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  diuretics. 
As  this  effect  of  being  diuretic  is  not  considerable, 
and  as  they  are  not  supposed  to  change  the  figurej 
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&c.  of  the  stones  in  the  kidneys,  from  analogy  we 
may  infer,  tliat  their  action  is  much  in  the  same 
■way  with  some  medicines  mentioned  lor  the  stone. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  arthritic  and  nephri- 
tic cases.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  ne- 
phritic fit  is  owing  to  the  size,  weight,  roughness, 
(fee.  of  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.  When  a  person 
is  seized  with  the  gout,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
symptoms  arising  from  such  supposed  causes  ;  but 
how  an  iiillammation  can  take  off  the  size,  Szc.  of 
a  stone  in  the  kidneys,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
We  must  then  suppose,  that  the  aii'ection  of  the 
kidneys  is  the  cause  of  concretion  of  the  stone, 
and  not  the  latter  of  the  former  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  gout  causes  concretions  of  chalk,  so  tlie 
gout,  from  taking  olf  this  affection  of  the  kidneys, 
relieves  the  symptoms  consequent  iqjon  it.  TJiis 
■will  be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  on  the 
uva  ursi.    See  Uva  Uiisi. 

Dr.  Cullen  mentions  two  remarkable  in- 
stances, where  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  remained, 
and  yet  the  patient  was  relieved  from  nephritic 
complaints  by  the  attack  of  a  gouty  paroxysm.  A 
gentleman,  from  nephritic  complaints  was  seized 
■with  excessive  strangury,  foetid  purulent  urine, 
and  ulcers  in  the  whole  track  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, hectic  paroxysms,  &c.  insomuch  that  it  was 
thought  his  case  was  desperate,  when  being  unex- 
pectedly seized  with  the  gout,  he  was  relieved 
from  these  complaints ;  his  urine  became  less  fa>tid, 
freer,  &c.  and,  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  the  gout 
lasted,  enjoytd  an  interval  of  ease  from  his  nephri- 
tic pains.  Nothing  more  clearly  than  this  shews 
the  connexion  between  the  arthritis  and  nephritis. 
Another  person,  troubled  with  the  gout,  was  seized 
ivith  nephritis,  upon  whose  increase  the  gout  w^as 
proportionably  diminished.  Upon  dissection,  no 
stone  was  found  in  the  kidneys.  This  case  seems 
peculiarly  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  uva  ursi, 
Notw  ithstanding  this  dangerous  antiarthritic  })ower 
of  bitters ;  yet  certainly,  in  nephritic  eases,  they  may 
have  still  merit  enough  to  be  worth  inquiring  into. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  see  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  diseases,  which  possibly  also  may 
extend  to  their  remedies;  and  certainly  it  would 
be  equally  ridiculous  to  reject  their  power  upon 
the  kidney,  as  to  admit  of  their  action  on  the 
stone. 

Bitters  are  alleged  to  have  somewhat  of  a  nar- 
cotic quality,  especially  applicable  to  those  vege. 
tables  which  abound  in  essential  oil.  So  far  as 
tliis  properly  is  to  be  discovered  in  wormwood,  it 
depends  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  essential  oil,  and 
not  on  its  bitterness.  Opium  is  a  bitter,  but  it 
v.ould  be  foolish  to  say  its  narcotic  qualities  de- 
pend upon  this.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this, 
as  some  persons  deduce  the  bad  consequences  of 
bitters  ftom  it. 

Bitters  arc  said  to  weaken  the  system  in  general. 


and  particularly  the  genital  powers.  Of  the  trutk 
of  this.  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  venture  an  opinion. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  known,  he  says,  but  from  a 
very  disagreeable  experiment,  an  experiment  on 
one's  self.  He  is  more  certain,  however,  of  ano- 
ther bad  eflect  imputed  to  them,  viz.  hurting  the 
eyes.  Thus,  doAvn  from  the  times  of  the  ancients, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  wormwood  (and  the 
same  property  may  reside  in  all  the  bitter  vegeta- 
bles) affects,  like  sage,  the  eyes,  with  an  uneasy 
dryness,  weakness,  contraction,  and  inilammation, 
attended  with  head-ach.  These  elfects  seem  to 
depend  on  the  narcotic  quality,  as  the  few  which 
are  chargeable  Avith  them  abound  with  an  essential 
oil. 

Bitters  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  neu- 
tralise acids,  and  on  that  account  their  use  has 
been  thought  important  in  cases  where  acidities 
have  prevailed  in  the  stomach.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  indicated  on  a  double  ac- 
count, viz.  to  correct  this  tendency  by  tiieir  brac- 
ing and  corroborating  effects,  though  incapable, 
by  any  chemical  change,  to  remove  the  cause  of 
it.  When  given  with  such  intentions,  tliey  are 
often  infused  in  brandy,  or  in  some  of  the  strongest 
wines ;  in  which  state  some  grow  too  fond  of  them, 
and  commence  the  fatal  practice  of  dram-drinking. 

In  disorders  where  the  bile  is  defective,  they 
arc  administered  with  considerable  advantage,  as 
they  checlc  the  general  tendency  to  sourness  in  the 
first  passages,  whieli  is  so  constantly  an  attendant 
on  a  defective  supply  of  bile  ;  and  also  to  remove 
flatulencies.  The  ainara  lose  their  bitterness  on 
the  addition  of  alkaline  salts  ;  and  yield  their  vir- 
tues both  to  watery  and  sprituous  menstrua  by  way 
of  infusion,  tincture,  or  decoction,  thoug'i  very 
little  of  their  taste  is  obtained  by  distillation,  ei- 
ther with  water  or  spirit.  Absinthium,  artemisia, 
tansey,  carduus,  chamomile,  gc'ntian,  &c.  are 
amongst  the  list  of  bitters,  which  have  been  termed 
uinara  culida,  as  being  also  possessed  of  some  aro- 
matic qualities. 

A  MARA  FRIGIDA,  cold  bitters,  so  called 
because  they  contain  no  aroma,  and  in  opposition 
to  amara  calida,  spoken  of  above. 

These  vegetables  have,  on  a  wrong  foundation, 
been  supposed  to  possess  a  cooling  virtue ;  and 
the  mistake  has  probably  arisen  from  the  method 
of  our  using  them  at  tal)lc,  young  and  blanched, 
in  which  state  they  contain  only  a  mild  vegetable 
juice. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  four  fijst  belong 
to  the  subdivision  syngenesia ;  the  semiilosculosEe. 
This  order  are  all  lactescent  and  acrid,  and  com- 
monly containing  an  oily  matter,  which,  when" 
dried,  is  inllammable.  They  are  all  supposed  of  a 
poisonous  nature;  the  above  are  the  only  excep-. 
tions,  with  some  of  the  campanaceous  tribe  of 
plants,  containing  a  milky  juice,  and  not  being 
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poisonous.  Even  here  their  quality  is  suspected, 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  lactuca,  is  reported  to 
Lave  a  strong  narcotic  virtue ;  and  therefore,  al- 
though these  four  were  set  down  as  specimens  of 
the  whole,  the  analogy  must  be  transferred,  with 
very  great  caution,  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Even 
the  esculent  lettuce,  by  Galen,  is  maintained  to 
be  of  a  poisonous  nature.  This  was  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  but  it  shews  the 
tendency  of  such  plants.  Besides  the  milky  juice, 
these  plants  contain  an  essential  salt,  in  which  the 
cooling  quality  is  supposed  to  reside;  but  it  can- 
not be  extracted  in  such  quantity  as  to  shew  that 
effect.  As  to  their  medicinal  qualities,  they  have 
tJie  common  virtues  of  bitters.  Materia  Medica 
writers  constantly  talk  of  their  aperient  qualities, 
and  imagine  them  almost  specific  in  visceral  ob- 
structions. In  confirmation  of  this  they  prove 
purgative,  and  in  that  manner  may  be  useiul  to  the 
hypochondriacs.  Boerhaave  has  a  particular 
affection  for  the  amara  frigida,  and  supposes  they 
have  a  power  of  dissolving  the  atrabilis  he  thinks 
present,  and  of  washing  off  impurities  from  the 
blood.  Dr.  Cullen  employed  the  juice  of  the  dcm 
leonis  in  the  quantity  of  '^iw.  but  neither  observed 
its  laxative  nor  diuretic  power.  Boerhaave  talks 
of  their  saponaceous  quality  very  much,  but  with- 
out any  precision  ;  for  whenever  we  lose  sight  of 
a  combination  of  alkali  and  oil,  and  talk  of  a  soap 
composed  of  any  saline  or  inflammable  substance, 
we  can  convey  nothing  distinct  to  the  reader,  nor 
accurate  as  to  what  virtue  we  mean  the  substance 
exerts.  Such  soapy  qualities  are  denied,  and  with 
regard  to  the  amara  frig/da,  their  use  in  medicine 
is  not  vet  ascertained.    See  Materia  Medica. 

AMARA  DULCIS.    See  Dulcamara. 

AMARANTH,  ESCULENT.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant,  which  is  the  amaranthiis  olearaceus 
Linn,  and  several  other  species,  are  eaten  in  India 
the  same  as  cabbage  is  eaten  with  us. 

AMARA'NTHUS  QLERACEUS.    See  Am  a- 

RANTH,  ESCULENT. 

AMATO'RIA,  vel  Amntoria  Fcbris,  the  fever 
of  lovers ;  also  the  chlorosis.  Vogel  defines  it  to 
be  a  fever  of  a  few  hours  continuance,  beginning 
with  a  great  degree  of  coldness,  and  arising  from 
eager  expectation. 

AMATORII  MUSCULI,  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes,  which  move  them  when  avc  are  said  to  be 
ogling.  When  the  abductor  and  humilis  act  to- 
gether, they  give  the  eyes  this  oblique  motion. 
These  muscles  are  also  called  obliquus  inferior,  and 
superior,  oculi. 

AMAURO'SIS;  (a[xc,u^uj<ris ;  from  a^autow,  to 
darken);  ihe  gutta  sercna.  ov  amblyopia.  There 
occurs  in  this  disease,  a  total  loss  of  sight  without 
any  visible  injury  to  the  eye,  the  pupil  mostly 
dilated  and  immovable.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  locales^  and  order  dijsa^sthesice  of  Cul- 
len.   It  arises  generally  from  compression  of  the 


opiic  nerves,  amaurosis  compressionis ;  from  de- 
bility, amaurosis  atonica ;  from  spasm,  amaurosis 
spasmodica ;  or  from  poisons,  amaurosis  venenata. 
See  GuTTA  Serena. 

AMBAI'BA,  (an  Indian  word).  A  tall  tree 
growing  in  Brasil,  with  but  feVv  branches  at  the 
top,  is  called  by  this  name.  The  trunk  is  hollow 
its  whole  length,  except  that  its  cavity  is  divided 
by  a  transverse  membrane  at  every  two  or  three 
inches  distance,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small 
hole.  The  root  is  very  hard,  even  so  as,  by  a 
gentle  friction,  to  afford  fire  enough  to  burn  cot- 
ton, and  such  like  matter.  The  buds  afford  a 
juice  that  is  cooling,  if  mixed  with  gruel,  and  also 
a  nutritious  substance,  v/hich  the  Indians  call 
tapioca. 

A'MBE,  or  A'MBI,  (from  awCy),  a  lip,  edge., 
or  border);  an  instrument  of  ancient  invention, 
but  still  used  in  dislocations  of  the  humerus.  See 
Dislocation  and  Humerus.  Hippocrates  has 
taken  notice  of  it  in  his  treatise  De  Articul.  sect.  vi. 
and  it  is  called  Hippocrates'  Ambe.  Galen  ex- 
plains the  word  ambe,  a<p^vwSrj;  eTrcx,vix.irra.(ri;,  an 
eminence  like  a  border ;  and  says,  that  the  whole 
machine  takes  that  name,  because  its  extremity  runs 
out  with  an  edge,  like  the  lip  or  brim  of  a  pot, 
towards  the  interior  cavity,  which,  as  well  as  the 
edge  or  border  of  any  thing  on  the  top  or  ex- 
tremity, are  signified  by  the  word  ambe.  When 
the  head  of  the  humerus  happens  to  rest  in  the 
axilla,  this  instrument  is  sometimes  of  service  ;  but 
in  no  other  case.  Even  here  it  is  rarely  used  ;  for 
when  gentle  methods  fail,  violence  seldom  succeeds. 

AMBER,  (succinum) ;  a  bituminous  substance 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  either  transparent  or 
opake,  which  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and,  after 
rubbing,  becomes  so  electric  as  to  attract  straws 
and  small  bodies  to  which  it  is  offered  ;  hence  it 
was  called  electrum  by  the  ancients,  and  hence  too 
the  word  electricity.  If  it  be  powdered  it  emits 
an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  at 
various  depths,  and  often  contains  insects  in  high 
preservation,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  it 
has  been  liquid.  Amber  is  also  found  floating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  met  with  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.  From  its  colour  or 
opacity  it  has  been  variously  distinguished;  thus 
Avhite,  orange,  golden,  cloudy  amber,  &c.  An  oil 
is  obtained  from  it,  which,  as  well  as  its  other 
preparations,  is  used  in  medicine  against  spasmodic 
and  nervous  affections.    See  Succinum. 

AMBi^RGRISE.    See  Ambragrisea. 

AMBLO'SIS,  {aijXXojTi; ;  from  a/XbAow,  to 
cause  abortion),  a  miscarriage,  or  premature  birth. 

AMBLOTICA,  {a.ijXKoriy.cc;  from  aiJ,S\OM,  to 
cause  abortion);  medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  occasion  abortion  in  women. 

AMBLYO'i'IA,  (from  (z/xeAnj,  dull,  and  uj4>,  an 
ei/e)  ;  a  debility  or  dulness  of  sight:  an  incipient 
amaurosis.    The  umbljjopia  is  said  by  some  writer 
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to  bff  fourfold  :  viz.  1st,  Myopia,  or  sliort-sighted- 
r,sss ;  2dl/  Prclijicc^  or  seeing  onlxj  at  a  great 
distance ;  3dly,  N^jdalopia,  or  seeing  only  in  (he 
tiiglit,  whu  h  CcImis  names  ImhcciiUtas  Oculorum  ; 
4th)y,  A/naurosis,  dimness  of  sig/if.  Dr.  Culien 
places  this  word  in  his  NosoIoa,y  as  synonymous 
■with  the  word  dysopia,  which  is  his  genonc  term 
for  those  dis  orders  in  and  of  the  eye,  calLd  myo- 
pia, &c.  The  ambli/opia  of  some  writers  is  the 
amaurosis  of  Dr.  Culicn ;  for  the  diiierent  species 
of  which  see  Dysopia.  See  also  Sauvages's  No- 
sology of  the  Eyes,  p.  151,  &c. 

A^'MBRAGRi'SEA,  {h-omgris,  grey) ;  called  ci- 
ncreum,  from  its  being  of  the  colour  of  ashes.  Of 
this  substance,  much  is  met  with  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  pieces  of  a  considerable  weight  having 
been  fouiid  in  the  nortliern  seas.  Sometimes  it  is 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  at  ofhers 
adhering  to  rocks,  and  not  unfrt  quentlj-  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  fishes,  and  now  and  then  it  is 
thrown  on  the  shore  ;  but  it  is  found  most  plen- 
tifully about  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands ;  and  yet  most  of  the  ambergrise 
•which  is  brought  to  England  comes  from  the  iia- 
liama  Islands,  from  Providence,  &c.  where  it  is 
found  on  the  coast.  According  to  an  account  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  this  drug  is  only 
the  produce  of  the  male  spermaceti  whale  ;  it  is 
there  said  to  consist  of  balls,  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  diameter,  lying  loose  in  a  large  oval  bag 
three  or  four  feet  deep  or  wide,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  an  ox's  bladder,  with  a  pipe  running  into 
and  though  the  penis,  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
navel,  and  three  or  four  feet  above  the  anus. 
This  bag  is  almost  full  of  a  deep  orange-coloured 
liquor,  not  quite  so  thick  as  oil,  of  the  same  scent 
as  the  ambergrise  which  swims  in  it.  These  balls 
of  ambergrise  seem  to  be  in  lamina,  like  onions  ; 
and  in  the  lluid,  pieces  of  the  lamina;  are  found. 
iThere  are  two,  three,  or  four  balls  in  a  bag. 
Where  one  whale  has  these  balls,  three  or  four 
have  only  the  liquor  in  the  bag.  Some  fishermen 
observe  that  these  balls  are  only  in  the  old  and 
well-grown  whales.  The  rarity  of  catching  a  fe- 
male whale  renders  it  difficult  to  say  that  they  do 
not  produce  any  ambergrise.  It  may  be  observed, 
that,  as  there  is  only  one  bag,  it  is  probably  the 
urinary  bladder;  and  the  balls,  preternatural  con- 
cretions formed  there,  as  the  bczoars  are  in  their 
•respective  situations.  Neumann  thinks  it  is  a 
bitumen ;  and  of  this  opinion  there  are  many 
others;  but  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, by  Dr.  Swediaur,  asserts  its  animal  pro- 
duction, and  declares  it  to  be  the  indurated  faeces 
of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Messue,  an  old  writer,  has  asserted  that  it  is  the 
spawn  of  the  zohale. 

Pure  ambergrise  is  so  light,  that  it  swims  in 
rectified  spirit  of  winej  it  grows  soft  in  a  very 


gentle  heat;  It  is  opake,  rugged,  of  a  greyish  asli^ 
colour,  mingled  with  yellow  and  biicki.'rh  veins, 
and  speckled  with  greenish  sjiots;  it  breaks  like 
wax  ;  it  has  no  particular  taste,  though  softish, 
oily,  and  somewhat  aromatic  ;  it  aiiords  but  little 
to  the  smell,  except  it  is  heated,  and  then  it  is  very 
fragrant ;  set  on  fire,  its  odour  is  like  that  of  buin- 
ing  amber  ;  with  a  small  degree  of  lieai  it  melts 
into  an  oil,  and  in  a  great  heat  it  is  volatil  .  The 
genuine  kind  is  speckled  with  green  ;  the  more  it 
is  variegated,  the  worse ;  the  best  is  of  an  ash- 
colour,  the  inferior  sorts  approaching  to  a  deep 
black. 

It  is  soluble  in  boiling  spirit  of  wine;  from 
which,  if  the  saturated  solution  be  set  in  a  very 
cold  place,  a  part  of  the  ambergrise  concretes  into 
a  whitish  unctious  substance.  Distilled,  it  yields 
a  Mater,  a  brown  acidulous  spirit,  a  deep-co- 
loured oil,  a  thicker  balsam,  and  sometimes  a  little 
concrete  salt.  The  spirit,  oil,  balsam,  and  salt,  are- 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  amber,  except  that 
the  oil  is  more  agreeable  to  the  smell. 

Rectified  Sjsirit  of  wine  takes  up  nearly  one 
twelfth  of  its  weight  of  ambergrise.  According  to 
Neumann,  if  the  spirit  is  impregnated  with  a  little 
essential  oil,  the  ambergrise  will  dissolve  more 
readily  in  it.  A  deeper-coloured  tincture  is  made 
with  alkohol,  but  not  a  stronger.  Weak  acids 
and  alkalis  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  water  and  ex- 
pressed oils  have  as  little. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  perfumes,  it 
heightens  the  natural  odour  of  other  bodies ;  but 
the  great  secret  to  this  tnd  is,  to  add  it  so  sparingly, 
that  while  it  improves  the  smell  of  that  to  which  it 
is  added,  its  own  may  not  be  discovered.  Given 
internally,  from  two  grains  to  a  scruple,  Ave  are 
told  by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  it  is  a  high, 
cordial  and  powerful  antispasmodic  ;  though  the 
common  dose  is  from  two  to  four  grains.  Dr.  Cul- 
ien avows  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of 
ambergrise. 

A  tincture  was  formerly  directed,  consisting  of 
Jij.  of  ambergrise  to  3vj.  of  rectitied  spirit  of  Avine. 
Of  this  a  few  drops  would  strongly  flavour  a  large 
quantity  of  inodorous  matter.  It  is  necessary,  in 
preparing  it,  to  make  the  spirit  simmer  with  the 
ambergrise  till  it  is  dissolved.  If  the  tincture  be  of 
considerable  strength,  when  dropped  into  Avatcr, 
a  very  milky  appearance  immediately  follows. 

AMENOP^-RHOEA,  (from  a,  priv.  y.yjvKxio;,. 
monthly,  gsuj.  JIno);  a  partial  or  total  obstruction 
of  the  menses  in  women  from  other  causes  than, 
pregnancy.  In  his  Nosology,  Dr.  Culien  places 
this  genus  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses^ 
His  species  are,  1.  Emansio  mensium ;  that  is, 
when  the  menses  do  not  appear  so  early  as  is  usually- 
expected.  2.  Suppressio  mensiiim,  Avhen,  aftci* 
the  menses  appearing  and  continuing  as  usual  for 
some  time,  they  cease  without  pregnancy  occurring. 
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3.  Amenorrluea  dlfficilis^  vel  Menorrhagia  difficiUs, 
when  this  flux  is  too  small  in  quantity,  and  at- 
tended  -vvi'h   great  pain  and  uneasiness.  This, 
with  some  other  symptoms,  as  dyspepsia,  yellowish 
or  greenish  colour  of  the  skin,  unusual  appetites, 
&c.  constitutes  the  chlorosis,  and  which  seldom  or 
never  appears  witliout  a  suppression  of  the  menses. 
In  Dr.  Home's  Clinical  Experiments  we  find  the 
virtues  of  several  emmenagogues  set  forth  in  the 
.  following  manner : — Chalybeates  seldom  or  never 
succeeded  :  they  were  always  found  more  useful 
in  diminishing  the  evacuation  when  too  violent, 
than  in  restoring  it  when  deficient.    The  tincture 
of  black  hellebore  proved  successful  only  in  one  of 
nine  or  ten  cases,  though  given  to  the  length  of 
four   tea-spoonfuls   a  day,  which  is  double  the 
quantity  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead.  Compression 
of  the  crural  artery,  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  ii. 
proved  successful  only  in  one  of  six  cases.  From 
the  effects  produced  by  this  compression,  it  has  the 
strongest  appearance  of  loading  the  uterus  with 
l)lood ;  from  the  sensations  of  the  patient  it  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  the  approach  of  the 
menses,  and  has  every  appearance  in  its  favour; 
yet  does  not  succeed.    Dr.  Home  supposes  that  the 
uterus  is  more  frequently  in  too  plethoric  and  in- 
flammatory a  state ;  in  which  case,  this  remedy 
will  do  more  hurt  than  in  a  state  of  inanition  ; 
however,  he  owns,  that  in  the  case  in  which  it  did 
succeed,  the  patient  was  plethoric  and  inflamma- 
tory.   Venaesection  is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
remedy  ;  the  doctor  gives  three  instances  of  its 
success,  and  says  he  could  give  many  more.  It 
acts  by  removing  the  plethoric  state  of  the  uterus, 
relaxing  the  fibres,  and  giving  the  vessels  full  play; 
so  that  their  action  overcomes  all  resistance,  and 
the  evacuation  takes  place.     It  is  of  no  great 
moment  from  whence  the  blood  is  taken:  the 
saphasnic  vein  will  perhaps  empty  the  uterus  most ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  quantity  from  it, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  cannot  be  so 
well  measured.    The  powder  of  savine  is  a  most 
powerful  remedy  ;  and  proved  successful  in  three 
cases  out  of  four  in  which  it  was  tried.    It  was 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a 
day.    It  is  a  strong  topical  stimulus,  and  seems 
improper  in  plethoric  habits.     Madder-root^  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Home,  is  a  very  poAverful  medicine 
in  this  disease ;  and  proved  successful  in  fourteen 
out  of  nineteen  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  being 
sometimes  exhibited  in  the  quantity  of  two  scruples, 
or  a  drachm,  four  times  a  day.    It  has  scarce  any 
sensible  effects  ;  never  quickens  the  pulse,  or  ex- 
cites inflammatory  symptoms  :   on  the  contrary, 
the  heat,  thirst,  and  other  complaints  abate  ;  and 
sometimes  these  symptoms  are  removed,  though 
the  disease  be  not  cured ;  but  when  it  succeeds, 
tlic  menses  appear  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  day. 


For  other  methods  of  curing  the  amenorrhcea^ 
see  CHtoiiosis. 

AMENTA'CExE,  (from  amentum,  a  bond,  or 
thong)  ;  the  name  of  the  sixteenth  order  of  Lin- 
nasus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method  in  the  Philo- 
sophia  Bolain'ca,  and  of  the  fiftieth  at  the  end  of 
his  Genera  Planturum  ;  also,  of  a  class  in  Tourne- 
fort's,  Boerhaave's,  and  Royen's  Systems  of  Bo- 
tany. The  amentaceous  Jloicers  arc  such  as  have 
an  aggregate  of  summits,  hanging  down  in  form  of 
a  rope  or  of  a  cat's  tail,  as  the  male  flowers  of  the 
mulberry,  swallow  wort,  hazel,  birch,  &c.  These 
are  also  called  Catkins. 

AME'NTIA,  (from  a  privat.  and  mens,  the 
mind  J  ;  madness,  ov  insanity  ;  also  named 
idioiism,  &c.  Dr.  CuUen  delines  it  to  be  a  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  in  judging,  from  either  not  per- 
ceiving or  not  remembering  the  relations  of  things, 
lie  ranks  this  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  neuro- 
sis, and  the  order  vesanicc.    His  species  are, 

1.  Amentia  congenita,  natural  stupidity,  i.  e. 
from  the  birth. 

2.  Amentia  senilis,  dotage,  or  childishness,  from 
the  infirmities  of  age. 

3.  Amentia  acquisita,  when,  from  accidental 
injuries,  a  person  becomes  stupid  or  foolish. 

The  last  of  these  seem  only  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  medical  art,  to  afford  any  relief;  and 
this  species  arises  from  the  powers  of  the  constitur 
tion  being  gieatly  debilitated  by  preceding  illness, 
such  as  nervous  and  putrid  fevers,  long  continued 
intermittents,  and  other  complaints  where  the 
nervous  system  has  been  long  and  severely  affected. 
Chcarful  company,  gentle  exercise  in  a  clear  aii", 
a  generous  mode  of  living,  properly  regulated,  and 
cordial  medicines,  if  necessary,  bid  the  fairest  for 
performing  a  cure ;  for  the  whole  idea  belonging 
to  the  cure  of  this  complaint  is,  by  proper  means, 
to  invigorate  the  system,  already  reduced  to  too 
great  a  stale  of  debility,  whence  the  thinking 
faculties  participate  in  that  weakness.  It  must  be 
admitted,  hoAvevcr,  that  there  is  too  much  uncer- 
tainty in  the  best  medical  treatment  of  amentja 
that  can  be  devised.  For  other  species  of  insanity, 
see  Mania,  &c. 

AiMIA'NTHUS,  (from  a.  priv.  and  wimvui,  to 
j)oUufe)  ;  so  named  from  its  white  or  silvery  gloss, 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  purity ;  also  called 
asbestos,  linum  fossile,  6fc.  earth  Jlax,  a  mini^ral 
substance,  found  in  lumps  of  different  sizes,  of  a 
greyish  colour,  with  a  glistening  surface,  and  com- 
posed of  small  filaments.  It  is  met  with  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Italy 
produces  abundance,  and  it  is  Vr-orked  there  eitiier 
into  linen  or  paper,  both  which  resist  the  fire.  It 
is  dug  up  also  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  and  iu 
Oxfordshire.  The  cloth  made  with  it  is  not  cleaned 
by  washing,  but  by  burning ;  and  the  paper 
written  on  becomes  clean  again  by  the  same  pro- 
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cess.  When  to  be  worked  into  thread,  t^c.  it  Is 
first  steeped  in  water  to  dissolve  its  earthy  paris. 
This  makes  its  threads  separate;  then  the  llaxy 
part  is  dried  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  carded  like 
wool,  and,  with  the  tingers  wetted  with  oil,  it  is 
twisted  as  it  is  drawn  round  upon  a  reel,  v,  hich  is 
lirst  wound  over  M'ith  line  thread  ;  but  mixing  the 
asbestos  wilh  ilax,  on  a  distaff,  and  spinning  them 
•together,  -works  the  latter  into  a  thread,  wliich  is 
afterwards  separated  by  the  fire,  and  thus  the 
asbestos  thread  is  left  in  a  proper  state,  and  in  this 
way,  carding  is  not  needful.  This  cloth,  when 
made,  is  at  best  a  mere  curiosity  ;  though  it  is  said, 
it  Avas  employed  by  tiie  .  |cients  to  enclose  the 
Jjodies  of  the  dead,  previou^/  to  their  being  burnt, 
5u  order  that  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  person 
might  bt'  preserved  from  loss  or  intermixture. 

A'AiMI,  (ccij.y^t,  from  ajj^y-og^  sand;  from  its 
likeness  to  little  gravel  stones),  the  herb  called 
royal  cummin  and  bishop'' s-iveed^  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  viz.  the  ainmi  verum  and  the  umnii 
vulgare. 

AMMI  MAJUS,  the  systematic  name  for  the 
ammi  vulgare.    See  Ammi  Vulgare. 

AMMi  V£RUM.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  sison 
tmmi ;  foliis  tripinnatis,  radicidibiis  linearil/us, 
caulinis  setaceis.,  stipularihus  longioribns  Linn, 
have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  ori- 
ganum, and  were  formerly  administered  as  a  car- 
jninative,  but  are  now  out  of  vogue. 

AMMI  VULGARE;  the  ammi  majus  ;  foliis 
inferioribus  pinnatis.,  lanceolatis.^  scrratis ;  supe- 
rioribus  nndtijldis,  linearibus  Linn.  The  seeds  of 
this  are  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  sison 
ammi.,  but  were  exhibited  with  the  same  views 
formerly. 

AMMI'TOS,  or  Ammites,  (from  aixixog.,  sand); 
a  sandy  stone.  Some  are  small  as  poppy-seed; 
ethers  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  When  as  large  as  a 
pea  they  are  called  bezoar  mineral.  They  are 
found  near  Berne  in  Switzerland. 

AMMO  NIA  MURIATA.  The  article  to 
which  this  name  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
being  a  muriate  of  ammonia  is  called  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  muriated  ammonia.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  but  is  also 
prepared  from  a  Tariety  of  substances.  It  is 
brought  to  us  generally  in  round  cakes,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  from  the 
shape  of  the  vessels  into  which  they  are  sublimed. 
When  these  cakes  are  broken,  the  salt  appears  of 
a  needled  texture,  or  composed  of  striae,  running 
transversely  and  parallel  to  one  another:  the  in- 
ternal part  is  generally  pure,  and  of  an  almost 
transparent  whiteness  ;  the  outside,  for  the  most 
part,  is  foul,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  or  black 
hue. 

In  England,  this  salt  is  obtained  from  burnt 
cow's  dung  J  urinous  salt,  joined  with  an  aeid, 


produces  ammoniacal  salt;  it  is  obtainable  froor 
every  species  of  feces  by  sublimation  or  solution. 
At  Newcastle  it  is  made  from  the  bittern,  which 
remains  after  making  common  salt,  and  old  urine; 
from  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  bitter 
cathartic  salt,  and  three  hogsheads  of  urine,  fifty- 
six  pounds  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia  are  ob- 
tained. 

The  combination  of  ammoniac  with  muriatic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
generally  used.  It  has  commonly  been  known  by 
the  name  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  salt  may  be  di- 
rectly formed  by  decomposing  the  muriate  of  lime 
by  ineins  of  ammoniac,  as  has  been  practised  by 
Mr.  Baume.  This  salt  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  country.  The  volatile  alkali  is  ob* 
tained  from  soot,  bones,  and  other  substances 
known  to  contain  it;  and  to  this  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  added  ;  and  this  vitriolic  anunouiac  is  decomposed, 
by  common  salt  by  means  of  a  double  aifmityi 
The  liquor  obtained  in  consequence  of  this  decom- 
position coritains  sulphate  of  soda  and  sal  am- 
moniac. The  former  is  crystallized,  and  the  latter 
sublimated  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then  ex.f. 
posed  to  sale.  By  an  ingenious  process.  Lord 
Dundonald  also  extracts  ammoniac  from  pit-coal. 
But  formerly  almost  all  the  sal  ammoniac  which 
was  employed  in  commerce  was  brought  from- 
Egypt,  where  it  was  extracted  by  distillation  from 
soot,  by  the  combustion  of  the  excrements  of  such 
animals  as  feed  on  saline  plants.  This  soot  is  pat 
into  large  round  bottles  a  foot  and  an  half  in  dia-, 
meter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck  two  inches  long. 
These  bottles  are  lilled  up  till  within  four  inches  of 
the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds  about  forty  pounds, 
of  soot,  and  affords  nearly  six  pounds  of  salt, . 
These  vessels  are  put  into  a  I'urnace  in  the  form  of 
an  oven,  so  that  only  the  neck  appears  above.  A 
lire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it,  and- 
continued  for  thee  days  and  three  n'ghts.  On  the 
second  and  the  third  day  the  salt  is  sublimedi 
The  bottles  are  then  broken,  and  the  salt  taken, 
out  in  cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  us  just- 
as  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles  ia- 
Egypt,  are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the  one  side;^ 
on  the  middle  of  that  side  they  exhibit  each  a,, 
tubercle  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
in  which  it  was  prepared.  The  lower  side  is  con- 
cave ;  and  both  are  sooty. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  sal  ammoniac  is 
continually  sublimed  through  the  apertures  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  It  has  been  found  by  Mr.. 
Ferber  among  volcanic  products;  and  by  Mr. 
Swab,  and  other  chemists,  in  the  grottos  of  Puzzolo., 
It  is  also  produced  in  the  human  body,  and  ex- 
hales by  perspiration  in  malignant  fevers.  Mr. 
Model  has  proved  this  fact  in  his  own  person :  for 
at  the  time  of  a  violent  sweat  which  terminated  a. 
malignant  fever,  he  washed  his  hands  in  a  solu- 
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Hon  of  potasiS,  and  observed  that  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  alkaline  gas  was  disengaged  from 
the  solution. 

The  muriated  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac  cry- 
stallizes by  evaporation  in  quadrangular  prisms, 
terminated  by  short  quadrangular  pyramids.  It-is 
often  obtained  in  rhombic  crystals  by  sublimation  ; 
and  the  concave  face  of  the  loaves  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  commerce  is  sometimes  covered  with  these  crys- 
tals. This  fait  has  a  penetrating,  acrid,  urinous 
taste.  It  possesses  a  degree  of  ductility  which 
renders  it  flexible,  and  causes  it  to  yield  to  a  blow 
of  the  hammer.  It  does  not  change  in  the  air; 
which  circumstance  renders  it  probable  that  our  sal 
ammoniac  is  difterent  from  that  mentioned  by 
Piiny  and  Agricola,  as  that  attracted  humidity. 
Three  parts  and  a  half  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac,  at  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer;  and  a  considerable  degree  of  cold 
is  produced  by  the  solution.  One  hundred  parts 
of  sal  ammoniac  contain  fifty-two  parts  of  acid, 
forty  of  ammoniac,  and  eight  of  water.  This  salt 
is  not  at  all  decomposed  by  clay  ;  nor  by  mag- 
nesia, except  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  in 
part;  but  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  lime 
and  fixed  alkalis.  The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
also  disengage  the  acid  of  ammoniac.  This  salt 
is  employed  in  dying,  to  bring  out  certain  colours. 
It  is  mixed  with  aqua  fortis  in  order  to  increase 
the  solvent  power  which  it  possesses.  It  is  also 
used  in  soldering,  in  which  operation  it  possesses 
the  double  advantage  of  clearing  the  metallic  sur- 
face, and  preventing  the  oxidation  of  it. 

Pure  muriate  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent, 
urinous,  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  three  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  600,  and  in  an  equal  weight 
at  212°.  During  its  solution,  it  has  been  found  to 
produce  thirty-two  degrees  of  cold.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol.  It  is  per- 
manent in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  a  gentle  heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  At  a  higher  temperature  it 
sublimes  unchanged.  Its  crystals  are  either  six- 
iided  pyramids,  aggregated  in  a  plumose  form,  or 
still  more  commonly  four-sided  pyramids.  It 
consists  of  42.75  muriatic  acid,  25.00  ammonia, 
and  32.25  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  by  baryta,  potass,  soda, 
strontia,  and  lime ;  by  several  secondary  salts, 
containing  these  acids  or  bases  ;  and  by  those 
metalline  salts  whose  bases  form  with  muriatic 
acid  a  compound  that  is  insoluble.  As  a  medicine, 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  seldom  used.  In- 
ternally, it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  power- 
ful aperient  and  attenuant  of  viscid  humours.  By 
surgeons,  however,  it  is  externally  applied,  and  is 
a  valuable  remedy.  It  may  act  in  two  difterent 
^ays,  vh. 
Vol.  I. 


1.  By  the  degree  of  cold  which  is  produced 
during  its  solution. 

2.  By  its  stimulating  properties. 

It  is  from  the  former  of  these  caiises  that  fo- 
mentations of  muriated  ammonia  probably  prove 
beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora, 
tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  in  violent 
headachs.  When  used  with  this  intention,  th& 
solution  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  is  made,^ 
as  the  cold  is  then  most  considerable. 

On  the  latter  principle  may  be  explained  its 
action  as  a  discutient  in  indolent  tumors  of  all 
kinds,  contusions,  gangrene,  psora,  ophthalmia, 
cynanche,  and  in  stimulating  clysters.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  chilblains  and  other  indolent  inflam- 
mations, both  modes  of  action  may  be  serviceable. 
When  first  applied,  the  coldness  of  the  solution 
will  diminish  the  sense  of  heat  and  uneasiness  of 
the  part,  and  the  subsequent  stimulus  will  excite  a 
more  healthy  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  aflected 
part. 

The  officinal  preparations  are :  Aqua  ammonic^ 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Alkohol  ainmon.  (See  Alko- 
iioL.)  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Carbonas  ammonice^ 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Aqua  carbon,  amnion.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl.  Liquor  cupri  ummoniali.^  Lond.  Dubl. 
Murius  ummonicE  et  ferri,  Edin.  Lond.  Calos 
hi/dr.  alba,  Lond.    Spiritus  ainmon.  foetid.  Lond. 

Marias  Ammonice  et  Ferri.  Edin. 

Take  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  washed  and  dried  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  equal 
weights  ; 
Mix  them  thoroughly  and  sublime. 

Ferrum  Ammoniacale.  Lond. 

Take  of  Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them  and  sublime.  What  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  mix,  by  rubbing  together 
with  the  sublimed  matter,  and  sublime  a  second 
time. 

Formerly  these  preparations  had  the  name  of 
Flores  Martix\les. 

Although,  at  a  low  temperature,  ammonia  de- 
composes the  muriate  of  iron;  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, iron  and  its  oxides  decompose  muriate  of  am- 
monia. But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  itself  a 
volatile  salt,  a  great  part  of  it  escapes  undecom- 
poscd ;  so  that  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  with  red  muriate  of  iron.  According 
to  the  Edinburgh  formula,  the  decomposition  is 
effected  by  simple  affinity.  As  soon  as  the  oxide 
of  iron  acts  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  am- 
monia which  is  separated  passes  over:  then,  as  the 
heat  increases,  undecomposed  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  sublimed  j  which,  as  the  process  advances,  is- 
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mixed  ^ith  an  increasing  proportion  of  muriate 
of  ' iron.  But  in  the  process  of  the  London  col- 
lege, the  dL'composition  is  more  complex  ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  produced. 
In  both  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  used  than 
necessary.  According  to  the  German  accounts, 
if  the  iron  be  equal  to  one  sixteenth  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient.  The  new  Prussian 
Dispensatory  directs  one  ounce  of  iron  to  be  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of 
nitrous  acid  ;  this  solution  of  red  muriate  of  iron 
is  mixed  with  a  watery  solution  of  twelve  ounces 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  evaporated 
to  dryness  ;  and  lastly  the  dry  mass  is  also  sub- 
limed  in  a  M'ide-necked  retort,  Avith  a  red  heat. 

Whatever  be  the  process,  the  heat  must  be  ap- 
plied as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  the  sublimed 
matter  thoroughly  mixed  afterwards  by  trituration, 
and  kept  in  well-stopt  glass  bottles.  It  should,  if 
properly  made,  have  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  a 
smell  resembling  salTron,  and  should  deliquesce  in 
the  air  with  very  little  exposure. 

This  is  the  preparation  so  extensively  tried  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jusiaraond,  of  the  Westminster  hos- 
pital, in  the  treatment  of  Cancer. 

AMMONIA  ACETATA  ;  acetated  ammonia, 
of  v/hich  is  prepared  the  water  of  acetated  uminonia^ 
formerly  called  spirit  of  Mindererus.  It  is  the 
water  of  acetife  of  ammonia  of  the  Edinburgh,  and 
liquor  of  acetated  volatile  alkali  of  the  Dublin 
Colleges. 

Aqua  Ammoniw  Acetaiae.  Lond. 

Take  of  prepared  ammonia,  any  quantity. 
Pour  upon  it  as  much  distilled  vinegar  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  ammonia  exactly. 

We  thus  obtain  acetated  ammonia,  dissolved  in 
the  M'ater  of  the  acetic  acid  ;  but  as  this  will  vary 
in  quantity,  the  solution  must  also  vary  in  strength, 
and  the  crystallization  of  the  salt  is  attended  with 
too  much  difficulty  to  be  practised  for  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes.  Its  crystals  are  long,  slender,  and 
flatted,  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a  cool 
sweetish  taste,  are  very  deliquescent,  melt  at  170'', 
and  sublime  at  250°.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
acids,  alkalies,  and  several  of  the  earths,  and  me- 
talline salts;  and  when  in  solution,  its  acid  is  de- 
composed spontaneously,  and  also  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

In  order  to  get  a  solution  of  greater  strength  and 
uniformity,  Mr.  Lowe  saturates  four  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  potass  wi<h  distilled  vinegar,  and  eva- 
porates the  solution  to  thirty-^ix  ounces.  He  then 
jnixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
*nd  distils  the  mixture  in  a  glass  retort.  Acetate 
of  ammonia  comes -over.  The  last  edition  of  the 
Prussian  Pharmacopa?ia  prepares  it  by  saturating 
Jhrcc  ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a  strong 


acetic  acid,  (obtained  by  distillation  from  acetate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  water,  and  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid),  and  diluting  the 
solution  with  water,  so  that  it  shall  svcigh  twenty- 
four  ounces.  One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the 
alkali  of  a  drachm  of  the  prepared  ammonia. 

The  acetate  of  ammonia  given  internally,  and 
assisted  by  a  warm  regimen,  proves  an  excellent 
and  powerful  sudorific  ;  and  as  it  operates  without 
quickening  the  circulation  or  increasing  the  hcaf: 
of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  even  in  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory diseases,  in  which  the  use  of  stimulating 
sudorifics  are  attended  with  danger.  Its  action 
may  likewise  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
■walking  about  in  a  cool  air.  The  common  dose  is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself,  or  along  with  other 
medicines  adapted  to  the  same  intention;  but  an 
ounce  is  not,  in  general,  too  large  a  dose.  An  in- 
stance indeed  occurred,  at  Edinburgh,  of  an 
apothecary's  boy,  who,  from  a  singular  liking  to 
the  taste,  drank,  whilst  under  preparation,  an  en- 
tire pint  of  it,  without  any  mischievous  effects. 

Tills  preparation  would  be  greatly  improved 
in  its  medical  effects,  and  be  much  more  palatable 
also,  if  prepared  in  the  following  Avay,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Lynam,  a  practitioner  in  London. 

Take  a  common  stopper-bottle,  for  instance,  the 
one  Avhich  it  is  usually  kept  in,  and  fill  it  about 
two-thirds  Avith  acetum  distillatum  ;  then  Aveigh 
the  requisite  proportion  of  ammonia,  which 
break  into  lumps  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  bottle,  and  put  them  in  directly 
one  after  another  ;  as,  if  the  ammonia  is  broke 
too  small,  or  put  in  too  suddenly,  it  occasions 
too  quick  an  extrication  of  the  gas,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  it  is  lost.  The  stopper  of  the  bottle  must 
then  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  leather,  and 
put  in  its  usual  place ;  interposing  a  substance 
between  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  the  superin- 
cumbent shelf,  so  as  to  fit  tight,  which  con- 
fsiderably  adds  to  the  pressure,  and  tends  to  com- 
bine more  intimately  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  After 
having  stood  a  few  hours,  the  ammonia  is  dissolved, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  liquor. 

The  aqua  ammoniac  acetatce,  thus  prepared,  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  is  greatly  deprived  of  that  mawkish  disagree- 
able taste,  Aviiich  it  has,  Avhen  made  in  the  usual 
Avay.  Mr.  Lynam,  from  experience,  speaks  of  the 
superior  good  efiects  of  this  as  a  febrifuge  remedy, 
Avith  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  tends  to  keep 
the  bowels  open,  even  when  under  the  influence  of 
opiates.  It  likewise  sits  easy  upon  most  Aveak  and 
irritable  stomachs,  when  scarcely  any  other  medi- 
cine would  be  retained. 

According  to  Bergman^  ammonia  contains 
of  carbonic  acid,  -^Vo     .pure  ammonia,  -^^^  of  v\  a- 
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ter,  that  is  nearly  half  its  weight  of  air ;  so  that  in 
a  pint  of  the  aq.  amnion,  acct.  in  which  four 
drachms  of  ammonia  are  used,  there  are  about  108 
grains  weight  cf  air,  which,  according  to  iis  specific 
gravity,  will  be  equivalent  to  159^V  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  unites 
with  the  liqaor. 

AMMONIxV  FR.EPARATA,  prepared  ■am. 
monia;  sal  vokitils  salts  ammoniaci ;  or  sal  alkali 
volatile;  in  the  pharmacopccias  called  carhonas 
ammoniac  crysfalliaattis,  according  to  the  new 
cheinical  nomenclature,  it  being  a  pure  crystallized 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  possesses  stimulating, 
nervine,  antacid  virtues,  and  is,  in  these  points  of 
view,  in  high  estimation  in  dibility,  typhus,  ataxia, 
atonic  spasms,  paralysis,  syncope,  arthritis,  rheu- 
matism, &c.    Sec  Ammoniac. 

ATVIMONIAC,  (ammoniaca.)  The  substance 
to  which  this  name  is  given  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  is  what  was  formerly  called  volatile 
sal  ammoniac.  It  is  a  gas  or  fluid  resembling  air, 
and  has  the  same  transparency  and  elasticity.  It 
is  rather  l^hter  however ;  its  smell  is  more  pene- 
trating, and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  caustic.  Hence 
inHammation  of  the  eyes,  catarrhs,  &c.  are  the 
diseases  which  those  people  who  are  exposed  to 
its  action,  arc  subject  to,  from  being  near  putrid 
animal  substances,  urine,  &c.  in  laboratories.  This 
gas,  chemists  have  ascertained  to  be  a  compound 
substance,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  azot.  Al- 
though ammoniac  has  not  yet  been  employed 
medicinally  in  its  aeriform  state,  its  componnds 
are  not  overlooked.  Ammoniac  is  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water ;  and  when  this  fluid  is  saturated 
with  it,  it  is  termed  liuor,  or  caustic  volatile  alkali, 
alkali  volatile  causticum,  alkali  animule  purum^ 
and  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  aipui  ammonia  puree. 
The  sulphate  of  ammoniac.^  a  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  ammoniac  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
is  esteemed  for  its  diuretic  and  dcobstruont  quali- 
ties, and  is  described  by  Bergman  under  the  title 
of  alkali  volatile  vitriolatum^  and  by  Glauber  by 
the  name  sal  ammoniacum  secretum.  Ammoniac 
and  nitric  acid  form  a  salt,  the  nitrate  of  am- 
moniac, nitras  ammonice,  which  possesses  ir- 
ritating, diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  is 
described  by  Bergman  under  the  name  of  alkali 
volatile  nitratum  ;  it  is  also  termed  sal  ammoniacus 
nitrosus^  and  ammonia  nitrata.  The  direct  com- 
bination of  muriatic  acid  witli  ammoniac  forms  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac.  See  Ammo- 
nia MURiATA.  Besides  these  there  are  the  aqua 
ammonice,  the  aqua  ammonice  acetatce,  and  the 
spiritus  ammonice  compositus,  in  which  the  am- 
moni.\c  is  the  chief  ingredient.  See  Ammonia 
Acetata,  and  Aqua  Amonis,  below,  and  Spiritus 
AmmonIj?;  Compositus.  The  researches  of  chemists 
have  not  hitherto  exhibited  more  than  one  species 
of  volatile  alkali.    Its  formation  appears  to  be 


owing  to  putrefaction ;  and  though  the  distillation 
of  some  schisti  alTords  it,  yet  this  circumstance 
may  be  attributed  to  their  origin,  which  is  prettj 
generally  ascribed  to  vegetable  and  animal  decom- 
position. The  prints  of  fishes  v/hich  are  frequently 
met  with  in  these  substances  seem  to  iavour  this 
opinion.  Some  plants  likewise  aiford  volatile 
alkali ;  for  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
animal  plants.  But  the  volatile  alkali  is  most 
generally  aiforded  by  animal  substances;  the  dis- 
tillation of  all  their  parts  affords  it  in  considerable 
abundance.  Horns  are  employed  in  preference» 
because  they  are  resolved  almost  entirely  into  oil 
and  volatile  alkali.  The  ])utrcfaction  of  all  animal 
substances  produces  volatile  alkali ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  distillation,  it  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  its  two  constituent  parts :  for 
analysis  very  often  fails  in  exhibiting  any  alkali 
ready  formed,  in  such  parts  as  distillation  or  putre- 
faction would  abundantly  afford  it  from.  Almost 
all  the  volatile  alkali  made  use  of  either  in  commerce 
or  medicine,  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of 
sal  ammoniac  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  circum- 
stance that  the  chemists  who  have  drawn  up  th® 
new  nomenclature  have  distinguished  the  volatile 
alkali  by  the  name  of  atnmonia.  In  order  to 
obtain  ammoniac  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity, 
equal  parts  of  sifted  qnick-lime  and  muriate  of 
annnoniac,  or  common  sal  ammoniac  in  powder, 
are  mixed.  This  mixture  is  then  introduced  into 
a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  and  the  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Woulfe  have  been  adapted.  A  quantity  of 
pure  water  is  then  put  into  the  bottles,  corre- 
spondent to  the  weight  of  the  salt  employed  ;  and 
the  junctures  of  the  vessels  are  made  good  witli 
the  usual  lutes.  The  ammoniac  is  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  gas,  at  the  first  impression  of  the  tire. 
It  combines  with  the  water  with  heat ;  and  when 
the  water  of  the  first  bottle  is  saturated,  the  gas 
passes  to  that  of  the  second,  and  saturates  it  in  its 
turn. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  known  by  its  very  strong 
but  not  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  easily  reducible 
into  the  state  of  gas,  and  preserves  this  form  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  This  gas  may  be 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  muriate  of  ammoniac 
by  quick-lime,  and  receiving  the  product  over 
mercury.  Alkaline  gas  kills  animals,  and  corrodes 
the  skin  ;  and  the  irritation  is  such,  that  pimples 
have  been  observed  to  arise  all  over  the  bodies  of 
birds  exposed  to  its  atmosphere.  This  gas  is  im- 
proper for  combustion  ;  but  if  a  taper  be  gently 
immersed  in  it,  the  flame  is  enlarged  before  it  goes 
out,  and  the  gas  suff"ers  a  decomposition.  Alkaline 
gas  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  ;  and  has  even 
been  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  as  a 
proper  substance  to  fill  balloons. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
changed  alkaline  into  hydrogene  gas  by  means  of 
U  2 
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the  electric  spark;  and  those  of  the  chevalier  Lan* 
tlriani,  who,  by  passing  the  same  gas  through  ig- 
nited glass  tubes,  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  hy- 
drogenou'S  gas,  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  hy- 
drogene  among  the  principles  of  alkaline  gas  v/as 
occasioned;  but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  BerthoUet 
seem  te  have  removed  the  doubts  on  this  subject ; 
and  further  observations  have  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion that  this  alkali  is  a  compound  of  the  nitro- 
genous and  hydrogenous  gases.  Thus,  if  the  oxi- 
genated  muriatic  acid  be  mixed  with  very  pure  am- 
moniac, an  efi"erv£scence  takes  place,  with  a  disen- 
gagement of  nitrogenous  gas,  a  production  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  conversion  of  the  oxigenated  acid  into 
the  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  In  tliis  beautiful  ex- 
periment, the  water  produced  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogene  of  the  alkali  and  the 
oxigene  of  the  acid  ;  and  the  nitrogene  gas  being 
set  at  liberty,  is  dissipated.  But  when  the  nitrate 
of  ammoniac  is  exposed  to  distillation,  nitrogene 
gas  is  obtained,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  water  is 
found  in  the  receiver  than  the  salt  itself  contained. 
After  the  operation,  the  ammoniac  is  found  no 
longer  to  exist.  The  water  of  the  receiver  is  slight- 
ly charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
which  had  passed  over.  In  this  case,  the  hydro- 
gene  of  the  alkali,  and  the  oxigene  of  the  acid, 
form  the  water  in  the  receiver,  while  the  nitrogen- 
ous gas,  escapes.  If  the  oxides  of  copper  or  gold 
be  heated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  the  product  is  wa- 
ter and  nitrogenous  gas,  and  the  metals  are  reduc- 
ed. Mr.  Chaptal  has  also  observed,  that  the  oxides 
of  arsenic,  being  digested  with  ammoniac,  are  re- 
duced, and  often  form  octahedral  crystals  of  arse- 
nic. In  this  case  there  is  a  disengagement  of  nitro- 
gene gas,  and  a  formation  of  water.  It  also  very 
often  happens  when  metals,  such  as  copper  or  tin, 
are  dissolved  hy  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  that  an 
absorption  of  air  takes  place,  instead  of  a  disen- 
gagement of  nitrous  gas,  as  might  be  expected. 
This  phenomenon  takes  place  more  especially  when 
a  concentrated  acid  is  made  use  of,  and  the  copper 
is  in  fine  filings  :  in  this  case  ammoniac  is  produced. 
The  ammoniac  in  this  instance  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  hydrogene  of  the  water  with  the 
nitrogene  gas  of  the  nitric  acid  ;  while  the  oxigene 
of  the  same  acid,  and  that  of  the  water,  oxidate 
the  metal,  and  prepare  it  for  solution.  It  is  to  a 
similar  cause  that  we  must  refer  the  experiment  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Haussman  of  Colmar,  who,  by  passing 
nitrous  gas  through  a  certain  quantity  of  precipi- 
tate of  iron,  iu  the  mercurial  apparatus,  observed 
that  this  gas  was  speedily  absorbed,  and  the  colour 
©f  the  iron  changed  ;  at  the  same  time  that  vapour 
©f  ammoniac  was  found  in  the  vessels.  By  a  similar 
theory  also  the  formation  of  alkaline  gas,  by  the 
mixture  of  hepatic  and  nitrous  gas  over  mercury, 
Kiay  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  ob- 
served. 


In  forming  ammoniac,  Dr.  Austin  found  that  th» 
conibiuatioa  of  nitrogenous  gas  with  the  base  of 
hydrogene  did  not  take  place,  unless  this  last  was 
in  a  state  of  great  condensation.  The  formation 
of  ammoniac  by  distillation  and  putrefaction,  ap- 
pears likewise  to  indicate  the  constituent  parts  of 
this  substance.  In  fact,  there  is  in  both  these  ope- 
perations  a  disengagement  of  hydrogene  and  nitro- 
gene gas,  and  their  combination  produces  ammo- 
niac. Mr.  Berthollet  has  proved,  by  the  way  of 
decomposition,  that  one  thousand  parts  of  ammo- 
niac, by  weight,  are  composed  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  seven  of  nitrogene  gas,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  of  hydrogene  gas.  But  according 
to  Dr.  Austin,  the  nitrogene  gas  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  hydrogene,  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
to  thirty-two. 

Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  represents  ammenia  (the 
hi/droguret  of  nitrogen)  to  consist,  of  80  parts  of 
nitrogene,  with  20  of  hydrogene.  "  It  exists,"  he 
says,  "  in  its  purest  form,  when  combined  with 
caloric  as  a  gas,  which  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless,  and  elastic.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.000732.  It  has  a  urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irri- 
tating the  nostrils  and  eyes,  and  an  acrid  and  caus- 
tic taste  ;  does  not  dissolve  animal  substances ;  is 
irrespirablc  ;  extinguishes  flame  ;  colours  vegeta- 
ble blues  green ;  and  is  decomposed  by  being 
transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by  the 
electric  spark,  into  its  constituent  gases  ;  and  by 
oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  at  a  red  heat,  and  by 
oxy-muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  water  and 
nitrogen  gas.  It  is  absorbed  without  change  by 
porous  bodies;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus ;  and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its 
states.  Water  is  saturated  by  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  gaseous  ammonia,  and  is  thereby  in- 
creased in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  specific  gravity 
of  0.905.  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids, 
forming  neutral  salts.  It  is  formed  during  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation ;  and  is  usually  classed  with 
the  alkalies." 

The  preparations  of  Ammonia  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Aqua  Ammonice.  Edin. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  ammonia,*  sixteen  ounces  ; 
Quicklime,  fresh  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 
Water,  six  pounds. 

Put  one  pound  of  the  water  into  an  iron  or  stone 
vessel,  and  add  the  quicklime,  previously  bro- 
ken. Cover  the  vessel  and  leave  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  until  the  lime  fall  into  powder.  Put 
this  into  a  retort,  and  add  to  it  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  five  pounds  of  water ; 
and,  shutting  the  mouth  of  tlie  retort,  mix  them 
together  by  agitation.  Lastly,  distil  into  a  re- 
frigerated receiver  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  (so 
that  the  operator's  hand  can  easily  bear  that  <jX 
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the  retort),  till  twenty  ounces  of  liquor  are 
drawn  oil'.  In  this  distillation  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessels  be  well  luted. 

This  is  the  liquor  volitilis  causfici,  of  the  Dublin 
CO'lege,  with  some  little  ditference  only  in  the  nia- 
nagenient  of  the  process.  The  specihc  gravity  of 
this  liquor  is,  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  about 
S36  to  1000. 

uiqiia  Ammonce  puree.  Lond. 

Take  of  Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the  water.    Let  them 
stand  together  an  hour  ;  then  add  the  sal  ammo- 
moniac  and  the  other  six  pints  of  water  boiling, 
and  immediately  cover  the  vessel.    Pour  out  tlie 
liquor  when  cold,  and  distil  off,  with  a  slow  fire, 
one  pound. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  in  these  cases  is  decom- 
posed by  the  lime,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a 
stronger  affinity  for  muriatic  acid  than  ammonia 
as.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lime  em- 
ployed be  recently  burnt,  as  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  would  render  the  ammonia  partially 
carbonated.  This  objection  is  also  prevented  by 
the  great  excess  of  lime  used,  which  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia 
has,  retains  any  small  quantity  of  it  which  may  ex- 
ist accidentally.  The  lime  should  also  be  slaked 
before  it  is  added  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  be- 
cause the  heat  produced  during  its  slaking  would 
cause  violent  efl'ects. 

Some  variation  has  been  made  in  conducting  this 
process,  by  Gottling.  The  peculiarity  of  his  me- 
thod consists  in  disengaging  the  ammonia  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  combining  it  afterwards  with  water  with 
the  assistance  of  pressure.  He  uses  an  earthen  ware 
cucurbit,  with  a  tubulated  capital.  To  the  spout 
of  the  capital,  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube  is  ac- 
curately luted,  while  the  other  end  is  introduced 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tall  narrow-mouthed  glass  phiaJ, 
containing  one  part  of  water.  Into  the  cucurbit 
he  puts  two  parts  of  finely  powdered  lime,  and 
one  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  applies  the 
•heat.  He  does  not  shut  the  tubulature  until  the 
smell  of  ammonia  becomes  manifest,  and  opens  it 
-again  as  soon  as  the  process  is  finished,  and  before 
the  vessels  begin  to  cool,  as  otherwise  the  solution 
of  ammonia  would  flow  back  into  the  cucurbit, 
and  spoil  the  whole  operation.  But  this  manage- 
ment of  the  tubulature  requires  very  great  atten- 
tion, and,  therefore,  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  thinks 
that  this  apparatus  would  be  very  much  improved, 
3by  substituting  Welter's  tube  of  safety. 

These  liquid  preparations  of  ammonia  are  rarely 
jiven  internally,  though,  if  used  ia  doses  of  ten 


to  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  they  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  i«  asphyxia,  and  similar  dis- 
eases. Externally  they  are  applied  to  the  skin  as 
rubefacients,  in  the  form  of  gas  to  the  nostrils, 
and  to  the  eyes  as  stimulants  ;  in  cases  of  torpor, 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  chronic 
opiithalmia,  and  such  like  allections. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  :  —  Hydrosulph. 
ammon.  Edin. — Oleum  ammon.  Edin.  Lond. — Li- 
nim.  camph.  comp,  Lond. — Sp.  ammon.  succiii. 
Lond. 

Alkohol  Ammoniatum.  Edin. 

Take  of  Diluted  alkohol,  four  pounds ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces; 
Carbonate  of  potass,  six  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  draw  otf  by  distillation,  with  a  mo* 
derate  degree  of  heat,  two  pounds. 

Spiritus  Ammonice.  Lond. 

Take  of  Proof  spirit,  three  pints ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 

Potass,  six  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  with  a  slow  fire,  draw  olF  one  pint 
and  an  half. 

This  is  the  Spiritus  alJcali  volatilis^  of  the  Dublin 
college. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  this  is  the  following, 
which  should  be  preferred  as  not  being  attended 
with  loss,  either  of  alkohol  or  ammonia,  and  as  giv- 
ing, in  fact,  both  a  more  active  and  a  more  uni- 
form preparation. 

Spiritus  Ammoniee.  EcKn, 

Take  of  Quicklime,  sixteen  ounnces  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 
Alkohol,  thirty. two  ounces. 
Having  bruised  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  put  them  into  a  glass  retort ; 
then  add  the  alkohol,  and  distil  to  dryness,  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  water  of  ammonia  in 
the  foregoing  cases. 

The  Berlin  college  direct  this  preparation  to  be 
made  by  simply  mixing  two  parts  of  alkohol  v/ith 
one  of  water  of  ammonia. 

The  officinal  preparations  are: — Alkohol  ammon. 
fG^tid.  Edin.  Dubl. — Alkohol  ammon.  aromat.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl. — Tinct,  castor,  comp.  Edin. — TincL 
guaiac.  amm.  Edin. — Tinct.  opii  ammon.  Edin. 

Carbonas  Ammonice.  Edin. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  (i.e.  chalk  )^  dried, 
two  pounds. 

Rub  them  separately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
sublime  from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 
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This  is  the  former  prepared  amtnonia,  of  the 
Ediub.  Phaini. 

Ammonia  prceparata.  Lond. 

Take  of  Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound. 
Prepared  chalk,  t\To  pounds. 

Dry  them  thoroughly  ;  mix,  and  introduce  them 
into  a  retort ;  and  sublime  the  salt  into  a  pro- 
per vessel. 

This  is  the  Alkaline  volatile  nitre  of  the  Dublin 
college. 

In  this  process  the  tAvo  substances  employed  un- 
dergo a  mutual  decomposition,  the  muriatic  acid 
combining  with  the  lime,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
with  the  ammonia.  Gottiing  uses  three  parts  of 
ehalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it,  as  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture injures  the  product.  The  ingredients  are  to 
be  thoroughly  mixed  by  trituration,  before  they 
are  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  no  part  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  may  escape  decomposition  ; 
and  we  are  even  sometimes  directed  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  mixture,  after  they  are  in  the  retort, 
•with  powdered  chalk.  Carbonate  of  lime  does  not 
act  on  muriate  of  ammonia  till  a  considerable  heat 
be  applied.  Gottiing  says,  that  the  sublimation 
must  be  conducted  in  the  open  fire,  and  therefore 
iises  an  earthen- ware  cucurbit,  with  a  tubulated 
capital. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  crystallized  mass,  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  ammonia,  but 
■weaker.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  but  more  soluble  as  the  temperature  of  it  is 
increased.  Yet  when  it  approaches  to  boiling,  the 
carbonate  is  volatilized.  It  is  said  to  vary  very 
much  in  Its  composition,  and  to  contain  more  am- 
monia, and  less  acid  and  water,  in  proportion  to 
the  high  temperature  employed  in  preparing  it, 
the  quantity  of  alkali  varying  from  50  to  20  per 
cent.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the  acids,  and 
all  the  alkaline,  and  some  of  the  earthy,  bases. 
The  medical  uses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are 

exactly  similar  to  those  of  ammonia,  but  weaker. 

It  is  principally  used  as  smelling  salts  in  syncope 

and  hysterical  alfections. 

The  oflicinal  preparations  are:  Aquaacetitis  am- 

mon.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.     Ammoniaretuin  cupri, 

Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammonioe.  Edin. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  ammonia; 

Carbonate  of  potass,  each  sixteen  ounces ; 
Water,  two  pounds. 
Mix  the  salts,  and  put  them  into  a  glass  retort ; 
pour  the  water  upon  them,  and  distil  to  dryness 


in  a  sand-bath,  gradually  increasing  the  heat  sp« 
plied. 

Draw  the  liquor  off  by  distillation,  till  the  residunn* 
is  left  dry. 

Tlic  Dublin  college  state  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  liquor  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  1110  to 
1000.    It  is  named  by  them  liquor  alkali  volatilis. 

Aqua  Ammonice,  Lond. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  i 
Foiass,  one  pound  and  a  halt  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Gradually  draw  ott  two  pints  by  distillation. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  ob- 
tained, while  the  residuum  in  the  retort  is  muriate 
of  potass.  In  this  instance,  the  decomposition  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  efiected  by 
carbonate  of  lime,  because  the  addition  of  the 
water  prevents  the  application  of  the  necessary 
heat,  whereas  carbonate  of  potass  acts  at  a  moderate 
temperature.  The  London  college  differs  from 
the  other  colleges  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
water  added,  and  in  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  potass  employed;  an  ^certainly  the  addition 
of  more  water  than  is  to  be  drawn  oli  by  distilla- 
tion, must  increase  the  size  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, an  inconvenience  which  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  It  is  more  economical  to 
prepare  the  solution  by  dissolving  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  these: — Oxid.  hyd, 
ciner.  Edin.  Dubl.  Linirn.  catnpJioris,  Dubl.  Pil. 
ammoniaret.  ciipri,  Edin.  Linim.  Amm.  Phar.  Chir. 

AMMONIACUM,  (a,a,aoy(ajiov ;  so  called  from 
ammonia,  the  country  from  whence  it  was  origin- 
ally brought).  It  is  the  gum  ammoniac,  a  concrete 
gummi-resinous  juice,  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, usually  in  large  masses,  composed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but  soon  chang- 
ing, upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  of  a  yellowish 
hue.  Wc  have  no  certain  account  of  the  plant 
which  affords  this  j  nice.  The  seeds  usually  found 
among  the  tears  resemble  those  of  the  umbellifer- 
ous class.  It  has  however  been  said  to  be  an  exu- 
dation from  a  species  of  ferula.  Such  tears  as  are 
large,  dry,  free  from  little  stones,  seeds,  or  other 
impurities,  should  be  picked  out,  and  preferred 
for  internal  use  ;  the  coarser  kind  is  purified  by 
solution  and  colature,  afterwards  carefully  inspissat- 
ing it.  Unless  this  be  artfully  managed,  the  gum 
will  lose  a  considerable  deal  of  its  more  volatile 
parts.  There  is  often  vended  in  the  shops,  under 
the  name  of  strained  gum  ammoniacum,  a  compo- 
sition of  ingredients  much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  follow- 
ed by  a  bitter  one  ;  and  a  peculiar  smell  somewhat 
like  that  of  galbanum,  but  more  grateful.  It  softens 
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5n  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  colour  upon 
being  chewed.  Thrown  upon  lire  coals,  it  burns 
away  in  flame  :  it  is  in  some  measure  soluble  in 
water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  milk  ;  but  the  resinous  part,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  half,  subsides,  on  standing. 

Ammoniacum  is  a  useful  deobstruent ;  and  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  in  hysterical  disorders  occasioned  by 
a  deficiency  of  the  menstrual  evacuations.  It  is 
likewise  supposed  to  stimulate  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, and  proves  of  considerable  service  in  some 
kinds  of  asthma  where  the  lungs  are  oppressed  by 
viscid  phlegm:  in  this  intention,  a  solution  of  gum 
ammoniacum  in  vinegar  of  squills  proves  a  medi- 
cine of  great  efficacy,  though  not  a  little  unplea- 
sant. In  long  and  obstinate  cholics,  proceeding 
from  morbid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines,  this 
gum-resin  has  produced  Jiappy  effects,  after  purges 
and  the  common  carminatives  Iiad  been  used  in 
vain.  Ammoniacum  is  most  commodiously  taken 
in  the  form  of  pills  :  about  a  scruple  m.ay  be  given 
every  night,  or  oftener.  Externally,  it  softens  and 
ripens  hard  tumors  :  a  solution  of  it  in-  vinegar 
stands  recommended  by  some  for  resolving  even 
schirrous  swellings.  A  plaster  made  of  ammonia- 
cum and  squill  vinegar,  is  recommended  as  proper 
in  white  swellings — a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  is 
likewise  rubbed  on  the  parts  as  a  liniment.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  Dr.  C'ullen  thinks  its  anti- 
spasmodic power  inconsiderable,  and  its  expecto- 
rant and  resolvent  very  doubtful. 

Ammordaci  Piirificatio.  Lond. 

If  gum  ammoniac  be  impure,  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
become  soft ; ,  then  squeeze  it  through  a  coarse 
canvas  bag,  by  the  help  of  a  press.  Let  it  remain 
at  rest  till  the  resinous  part  subside;  then  eva- 
porate the  water ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation,  mix  the  resinous  part  with  the  gum- 
my very  completely. 

In  the  same  manner  are  purified  assa  fcstida  and 
similar  gum-resins.  Any  other  gum  which  melts 
easily,  such  as  galbaniim,  SjC.  may  be  purified  by 
putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boil- 
ing water  till  it  become  so  soft  that  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  impurities  by  straining. 

An  objection  to  this  is,  that  one,  perhaps  the 
most  active,  constituent  of  gummy  resins,  being  of 
a  volatile  nature,  this  part  of  it  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  dissipated  in  the  process  just  described. 
We  cannot  t'uerefore  expect  the  same  virtues  in 
these  substances  after  they  are  purified,  which  they 
possess  in  their  crude  state.  This  process  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  pharmacy. 
Besides,  many  of  the  impurities  which  they  usually 
contain,  are  easily  separated  in  compounding  the 
preparations  or  extemporaneous  prescriptions  into 


which  they  enter,  and  therefore  had  better  be  al- 
lowed for  in  the  dose  prescribed. 

Lac  Ammoniaci.    Lond.  Dubl.  | 

Take  of  Gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; 

Distilled  water,  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  gum-resin  with  the  water,  gradually  pour- 
ed ou,  until  the  former  is  dissolved. 

The  ollcinal  preparations  of  ammoniacum  are 
these  : — Amnion,  purif.  Lond.  .  Lac  Amman. 
Lond.  Dubl.  Pil.  scillce,  Lond.  Edin.  Dubl. 
Empl.  gum^  Edin.  Empl.  Ammon.  cum  hydrag. 
Lond. 

AMMONIS  CORNU;  Ammon'shorn;  a  fossil 
found  of  different  colours,  but  most  frequently  that 
of  an  ash,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  horn  of  a 
ram.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  custom  of  con- 
secrating rams-horns  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, in  the  desarts  of  Libya. 

AMO'MUM,  (from  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
a  pigeon,  whose  foot  it  was  thought  to  resemble)  ; 
the  herb  popularly  named  stone-parsley.  Of  this 
botanists  Iiave  enumerated  thrae  species,  viz.  the 
true,  the  bastard,  and  a  third  sort,  the  tree  niglit- 
shadd,  is  included.  The  amomumveriim  is  also  call- 
ed amomum  racemosum ;  true  amomum,  or  true 
stone-parsley.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
grape.  The  seed  is  the  only  part  that  is  consider- 
ed as  medicinal,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
true  amomum  of  the  ancients  exists  or  not.  The 
most  probable  account  is  that  of  Gamelli,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  says,  that  the 
tugus,  called  by  some  birao,  and  by  others  caropi, 
is  the  genuine  amomum  of  Dioscorides. 

Many  confound  the  amomum  with  great  carda- 
mom. See  Caiiuamomu.m.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
In  Armenia  tlic  amomus  is  substituted  for  the 
amomum.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  supply  the 
place  of  the  amomum  verum  with  the  caryoph. 
aromat.  The  college  of  London  have  rejected  it. 

The  amomum  vulgare  is  also  called  Germanicum, 
sium  aromaticum.j  6)C.  bastard  stone-parsley ;  the 
amomum  of  Liunoeus.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  wild  under  moist  hedges  and  by  the 
sides  of  ditches  :  it  Howers  in  July,  and  its  seeds, 
which  are  the  only  part  used  in  medicine,  are  ripe 
in  August.  They  have  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  warm  aromatic  taste  ;  and  are  esteemed  carmina- 
tive and  diuretic.  They  are  not  so  hot  and  pun- 
gent as,  by  the  best  accounts,  the  seeds  of  the  true 
amomum  are,  nor  is  their  flavour  of  the  same  kind. 
They  give  over  all  their  properties  with  water  in 
distillation;  but  by  boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  their 
virtue  is  soon  dissipated.  By  way  of  tincture  they 
give  out  their  virtue  to  spirit  of  wine. 

The  virtues  of  the  third  sort  are  mentioned 
above,  the  same  as  those  of  common  night-shade. 
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AiSIOMUM  CARDAMOMUM;  the  systems, 
tic  name  for  the  cardumomum  niinus.    See  Carua- 

MOMUM  MINUS. 

AMOMUM  GRANUM  PARADISI,  Ihc  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  Avhich  anl'ords  the  grains 
of,  paradise.    See  Grana  Paradisi. 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  which  supplies  ginger.  See  Zingiber. 

AMNESIA,  (from  a,  priv.  and  /^vr^o-if,  memory)^ 
also  called  amncstia;  forgetfulness,  mostly  a  symp- 
tomatic affection  arising  from  a  paralytic  cause. 

AMNESTIA,  (a/xvij^rja  ;  from  a,  priv.  and  /xv:;- 
<rti;,_meniori/)  ;  forgetfulness  J  absence  of  mind. 
Sec  Amnesia. 

AMNIOS,  or  amnion,  (from  a/xviov,  a  vessel 
•which  the  ancients  used  for  the  reception  of  blood  in 
sacriiiccs) ;  the  innermost  membrane  of  the  mem- 
branaceous ovum  of  the  foetus.  It  is  a  fine,  thin, 
transparent  membrane,  soft,  but  tough,  smooth  on 
its  inside,  but  rough  on  the  outer. — Ur.  Hunter  says, 
that  it  runs  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
and  that  this  membrane,  Avhich  seems  not  vascular  in 
the  human  subject,  makes  the  external  covering  of 
the  navel-striug,  to  which  it  is  most  firmly  united  ; 
and  that,  viewed  in  a  microscope,  it  appears  to  have 
blood-vessels,  but  in  fact  they  are  lymphatics. 

However  the  existence  of  the  allantois  may  be 
disputed  in  the  human  subject,  the  amnion  is  found 
in  all  animals  both  viviparous  and  oviparous.  See 
Allantois. 

AMPELITES,  cannel-coal,  a  hard,  opaque, 
fossil,  inflammable  substance,  of  a  black  colour. 
It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  The  ampelites, 
though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  respects,  is 
yet  a  very  beautiful  fossil  ;  and  for  a  body  of  so 
compact  a  structure,  remarkably  light.  Examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  appears  composed  of  innu- 
merable very  small  and  thin  plates,  laid  closely  and 
firmly  on  one  another ;  and  full  of  very  small 
specks  of  a  blacker  and  more  shining  matter  than 
the  rest,  which  is  evidently  a  purer  bitumen  than 
the  general  mass.  These  specks  are  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  masses.  There 
is  a  large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen^on  in  France.  It 
is  dug  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  the  finest  is 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  it  lies  usually  at  con- 
siderable  depths.  It  makes  a  very  brisk  fire,  flam- 
ing violenlly  for  a  short  time,  and  after  that  con- 
tinuing red  and  glowing  hot  a  long  while;  and 
finally  is  reduced  into  a  small  proportion  of  grey 
ashes,  the  greater  part  of  its  substance  having 
flown  off  in  the  burning. — It  is  capable  of  a  very 
high  and  elegant  polish  ;  and,  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  produced,  is  turned  into  a  vast  number 
of  toys,  as  snuff'-boxes  and  the  like,  which  bear 
all  the  nicety  of  turning,  and  are  made  to  pass  for 
jet. — Husbandmen  dress  their  vines  with  it,  as  it 
kills  the  vermin  which  infests  them.  It  is  likewise 
il'ied  for  the  dyeing  of  hair  black.    In  medicine,  it 


is  reputed  good  in  colics,  against  worms,  arsJ  -of 
being  in  general  an  emollient  and  discutient ;  but 
the  present  practice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPHEMEF»,1N0S,  (a^ip^rxeftvoj,  from  a/x^;, 
about,  and  rjiMSPcc,  a  day).    See  Amphimeidna. 

AMFHlMEklNA  CARDIACA,  a  species  of  re- 
mitting tertian  ffver  mentioned  by  Sauvages.  It  it 
an  acute  malignant  fever,  having  daily  exacerba- 
tions, attendi  d  with  fainting  and  vomiting  of  green 
bile.  Afterwards,  the  weakness  increasing,  the 
patient's  extremies  grow  cold,  and  a  profuse  sweat 
comes  on,  which  is  frequently  succeeded  by  death 
on  the  fourth  day.  Another  species  resembling 
this,  Sauvages  calls  th«  syncopalis ;  but  the  cardiaca 
ditFcrs  from  it  in  being  attended  with  cardialgia. 

AMFHIMERINAPALUDOSA,  the  systematic 
name  given  by  Sauvages  to  a  species  of  tertian  fe- 
ver described  by  the  British  physicians  under  many 
different  names,  and  appearing  under  various  forms, 
according  to  the  different  constitutions  of  patients, 
in  tropical  regions.  This  fever,  in  the  East  Indies, 
generally  comes  on  suddenly,  and  begins  with  a 
sense  ot  debility  and  a  very  great  lowness  of  spi- 
rits. These  symtoms  are  attended  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  chilness,  a  dizziness,  a  nausea, 
very  acute  pains  in  the  head  and  loins,  and  a 
trembling  of  the  hands :  the  countenance  is  pale, 
the  skin  commonly  very  dry  and  corrugated,  the 
eyes  dull  and  heavy,  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  the 
breath  generally  difficult,  and  interrupted  with 
hiccough. 

As  the  paroxysm  increases,  the  chilness  now  and 
then  gives  way  to  irregular  heats,  which  soon  be- 
come violent  and  permanent;  the  nausea  likewise 
increases ;  and  in  some  there  comes  on  a  vomiting, 
in  which  they  throw  up  a  great  deal  of  bile.  Some- 
times bile  is  likewise  voided  by  stool.  The  skin 
grows  red,  the  eyes  small,  and  sometimes  not  a  lit- 
tle inflamed.  The  pulse  becomes  fuller,  and  the 
breathmore  difficult,  attended  with  great  restlessness 
and  a  troublesome  thirst;  notwithstanding  which 
(so  great  is  the  nausea)  the  patient  cannot  endure 
any  kind  of  liquids.  The  tongue  becomes  foul,  and 
the  pain  of  the  head  and  loins  more  violent:  a  de- 
lirium then  follows  ;  a  slight  moisture  appears  on 
the  face,  and  from  thence  spreads  to  the  other 
parts;  whilst  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms 
abates,  and  shows  the  beginning  of  a  remission^^ 
which  is  completed  by  plentiful  sweats. 

On  the  fever's  remitting,  the  pulse  returns  almost 
to  its  natural  state;  the  pains  of  the  head  and  loins 
still  continue,  though  somewhat  less  violent,  as 
likewise  the  nausea  and  want  of  appetite.  \Vhen 
the  disease  gains  strength  the  remission  is  scarcely- 
obvious,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  another 
paroxysm;  which  begins,  not  indeed  with  so  great 
a  shivering,  but  is  attended  with  a  greo^ter  pain  of 
the  head,  the  greatest  anxiety,  a  heartburn,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  bilious  stools.     The  matter  most 
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commonly  evacuated  by  vomit  and  stool  is  whitish 
like  chalk  and  water,  or  curdled  milk  which  is  vo- 
mited by  sucking  children,  when  the  curd  is  much 
broke  down.  A  heat,  immoderate  thirst,  and  deli- 
rium, now  come  on.  The  tongue  becomes  more  foul ; 
the  teeth  and  inside  of  the  lips  are  covered  with  a 
black  crust;  the  breath  grows  hot  and  fetid :  another 
remisbion  ensues,  attended  with  a  sweat ;  but  this  re- 
mission is  both  shorter  and  less  obvious  than  the  first. 

This  second  remission  is  succeded  by  a  paroxysm, 
in  which  the  S)^mptoms  are  far  more  violent  than  the 
former;  that  which  the  patient  discharges  by  vo- 
miting and  purging  is  more  fetid :  the  mouth, 
teeth,  and  inside  of  the  lips,  are  not  only  covered 
with  a  black  crust,  but  the  tongue  becomes  so  dry 
and  stiff,  that  the  patient's  voice  can  scarce  be 
heard.  Violent  delirium,  with  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  come  on  chiefly  during  the  paroxysm;  nor 
do  these  symptoms  abate  till  the  fever  remits,  arid 
the  patient  sweats. 

When  the  fever  becomes  so  violent,  during  the 
third  fit,  as  to  end  in  death,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  some  of  the  sick  have  a  coma;  in  others  the 
delirium  becomes  more  violent.  The  discharges 
now  become  more  fetid,  and  have  a  cadaverous 
smell;  the  stools  are  involuntary;  the  pulse  is  so 
quick,  small,  and  irregular,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be 
counted,  or  even  felt;  a  cold  sweat  is  diffused  over 
the  Avhole  body,  especially  the  head  and  neck:  the 
face  becomes  Hippocratic  and  convulsed  ;  the  pa- 
tient picks  the  bed-clothcs ;  a  subsultus  tendinum 
comes  on ;  the  sick  lie  constantly  on  their  backs, 
and  insensibly  slide  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed ; 
their  extremities  grow  cold  ;  they  are  then  seized 
with  convulsions,  with  which  the  scene  closes. 

In  this  fever,  the  urine,  which  at  the  beginning 
is  pale,  becomes  of  a  deeper  colour  by  degrees,  but 
without  depositing  any  sediment.  There  seldom  or 
never  appear  any  petechias,  and  the  prickly  heat, 
which  was  before  on  the  skin,  vanishes  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fever.  But  though  these  were 
the  general  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  they  varied 
in  the  different  subjects,  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  same  year.  The  pulse,  for  example,  in  some, 
was  quick  in  the  disorder  ;  in  others,  it  varied 
with  the  other  symptoms.  The  skin  was  generally 
dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit ;  but  in  some  it  was 
moist,  and  covered  with  sweat  from  the  very  first 
beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  disorder  raged  most,  the  remissions 
were  very  imperfect  and  obscure;  but,  on  the  re- 
turn of  winter  and  the  healthy  season,  they  became 
more  regular,  and  the  disease  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intermitting  fever,  to  such  a  degree  as 
at  length  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  In  some 
the  remissions  could  scarce  be  perceived,  and  the  fe- 
ver continued  for  two  weeks  without  any  material 
change  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  At  this  time 
numbers  were  seized  with  it.    When  the  disorder 
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continued  for  any  time  without  a  change,  it  generally"" 
ended  in  death ;  while  the  weather  grew  better,  it 
sometimes,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  from  a  com- 
mon fever  became  an  intermitting  one,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered,  unless  his  liver,  which  was  some- 
times the  case,  happened  to  be  ailected.  The  cure 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  proved  uncertain 
and  tedious  ;  as  it  was  commonly  followed  by  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  generally  endangered 
the  patient's  life. — Every  succeeding  paroxysm  was 
observed  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  the  third  generally  proved  fatal ;  some  died 
during  the  first.  When  this  happened,  the  fever,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  was  called  a  puccty 
that  is,  a  strong  fever. 

This  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Lind  of  Haslar  hos- 
pital, is  the  autumnal  fever  of  all  hot  countries,  the 
epidemic  disease  between  the  tropics,  and  the  dis- 
ease most  fatal  to  Europeans  in  all  hot  and  unheal- 
thy climates.  All  authors  agree  that  intermittent* 
in  general,  but  particularly  this  dangerous  kind  of 
them,  are  produced  by  heat  and  moisture.  Dr. 
Lind  of  Windsor  remarks,  that  the  European  sea- 
men are  very  subject  to  the  fever  above  mentioned 
when  they  happen  to  arrive  at  Bengal  in  autumn. 
They  are  predisposed  to  it  from  the  nature  of  their 
food,  their  confinement  on  board,  the  very  great 
heats  to  which  they  are  exposed  during  the  voyage, 
and  their  lying  for  hours  together  exposed  to  the 
night  colds. 

Most  of  the  meat  used  by  the  crews  of  those 
ships  is  salted,  and  often  in  a  putrid  state,  without 
any  fresh  vegetables,  they  having  only  biscuits,  and 
some  other  farinaceous  matters,  llie  quantity  of 
the  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors  allowed  them  is  by 
far  too  small  to  subdue  the  putrescent  disposition 
of  their  animal-food.  Tlieir  fluids  consequently 
became,  from  day  to  day,  more  and  more  putres- 
cent, and  of  course  the  more  apt  to  breed  and 
contract  this  disorder.  This  disposition  is  likewise 
induced  by  their  being  stowed  very  close  together, 
and  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  in  a 
foul  air,  especially  when  the  weather  happens  to 
be  too  stormy  to  permit  the  hatches  and  port-holes 
to  be  kept  open. 

Though  the  heats  they  endure  in  the  voyage  to 
India  are  less  considerable  than  those  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  yet  they  are  too  much  for  an  European 
constitution  to  bear.  The  general  heat  at  sea  with- 
in the  tropics  is  about  84°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, which  is  sufficient  to  relax  them,  and  pro- 
mote a  corruption  of  their  humors,  especially  when 
it  coincides  with  the  above  causes.  It  likewise 
creates  a  languor  and  indolence,  which  alone  are 
sufficient  to  increase  that  putrescence.  These 
causes  are  apt  to  be  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  men  being  often  exposed,  when  on  duty,  for 
hours  together,  to  rain,  damp,  and  cold  air;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  happens  to  them  wheij 
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Vorking  their  ships  up  the  river  Ganges  in  the 
night-time.  Hence  the  perspiration  is  checked, 
find  the  excrementitious  fluid,  which  used  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  skin,  being  retained  in  the  body, 
contributes,  he  thinks,  very  much  towards  the 
predisposition  to  this  disease. 

But  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  remote  causes 
is  justly  thought  to  be  the  efilm  ia  of  marshes  re- 
plete with  various  putrid  substances.  See  Marsh 
JVliASMATA.  We  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
determine  from  what  particular  kind  of  putrid  sub- 
stances  these  efiluvia  derive  their  virus.  For  that 
every  kind  of  putrefaction  has  not  such  an  efiect 
appears  from  this,  that  neither  practical  anato- 
mists, nor  those  who  by  their  trades  are  exposed  to 
the  putrid  effluvia  of  animals,  for  instance,  such 
lanners  and  butchers  as  keep  their  shops  and  stalls 
very  dirty,  are  more  subject  than  others  to  putrid 
diseases.  Nor  are  the  ship-stewards  and  their  ser- 
vants, whose  business  it  is  to  deliver  out  their  pro- 
visions to  the  ships'  crews,  and  who  spend  the  most 
of  their  time  amongst  the  putrid  and  rancid  effluvia 
of  the  places  in  which  those  provisions  are  kept, 
more  subject  to  putrid  fevers  than  their  ship-mates. 
But  whatever  be  in  this,  we  are  well  assured  that 
some  particular  putrid  fermentations  produce  noxi- 
ous vapours,  which,  united  with  those  of  marshes, 
render  them  more  pernicious.  Hence  evidently 
proceeds  the  extreme  unhealthfulness  of  a  place 
called  Culpi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
The  shores  about  it  are  full  of  mud,  and  the  banks 
cover-ed  with  trees.  Opposite  to  the  place  where 
the  ships  lie,  there  is  a  creek,  and  about  a  mile  from 
its  entrance  stands  the  town  of  Culpl :  the  ships 
lie  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  None  of  the  sail- 
ors on  board  the  ships  stationed  at  this  place  en- 
joyed their  health.  The  burying  ground  also  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  spread  the  infection.  The 
ground  being  marshy,  the  putrid  water  flowed  from 
the  old  graves  into  the  new  ones,  which  infected 
the  grave-diggers  and  those  that  attended  the  fu- 
nerals ;  and  from  this  cause  many  were  suddenly 
seized  while  they  were  performing  the  last  duty  to 
their  companions.  This  place  has  ever  been  re- 
markable for  the  unhealthfulness  of  its  air.  It  was 
once  customary  to  send  some  of  the  Company's 
servants  here  to  receive  the  cargoes  of  the  ships, 
and  send  them  to  Calcutta ;  but  so  many  of  them 
died  on  this  duty,  that  the  Company  was  at  length 
obliged  to  dispense  with  it. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  how  apt  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  to  render  the  efllnvia 
of  fenny  places  more  pernicious  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  The  reason  why  great  inundations 
of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  are  followed  by  a  healthy 
season  is,  that  by  this  means  the  putrid  animal  and 
■vegetable  substances  dispersed  over  the  conliguous 
countries  are  carried  oft  into  the  sea. — The  noxious 
Tapours  arising  from  fens  spread  but  a  little  way. 


Dr.  Lind  has  often  known  ships'  crews  at  a  rpv^ 
little  distance  from  the  shore  quite  free  from  this 
disorder.  But  although  these  marsh  miasmata  first 
bring  on  the  disease,  yet  contagion  particularly 
spreads  it,  and  renders  it  more  epidemic.  Thuj 
t!ie  Drake  East  Indiaman  continued  free  from  tlic 
disorder  for  two  weeks  together,  when  she  had  no 
communication  with  the  other  ships ;  vt  hereas,  as 
soon  as  the  disorder  was  brought  on  board,  many 
were  seized  with  it  within  a  few  days,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  entertain  the  least 
doubt  concerning  its  pestilential  nature. 

Dr.  Lind,  of  Haslar  hospital,  has  given  a  very  cu- 
rious and  learned  account  of  the  appearance  of 
this  fever  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  was  very  common  in  England  in  the  years  17G5 
and  1766,  one  obvious  cause  of  w  hich  was  the  pre- 
valence of  the  eastern  wind.  This  wiiid  in  Eng- 
land is  often  said  to  bring  with  it  a  fog  from  the 
sea;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  many 
places  of  this  island  the  east  wind  frequently  raises 
a  copious  vapour  from  water,  mud,  and  all  marshy 
or  damp  places.  To  this  exhaling  quality  of  the 
easterly  wind  Dr.  Lind  has  often  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness. When  the  wind  changes  to  the  east,  the 
mud  sometimes  sends  up  a  vapour  as  thick  as 
smoke ;  and  the  doctor  has  observed  two  fish- 
ponds in  his  neighbourhood,  one  of  fresh  and  the 
other  of  salt  water,  which  on  the  approach  of  an 
easterly  wind  sometimes  also  emit  a  dense  vapour, 
as  from  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  In  order  to  view 
this  phenomenon  distinctly,  the  person  should  stand 
at  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  mud  or  ponds. 
If  the  sun  shines  when  the  wind  changes  to  the  east, 
he  will  observe  a  constant  steam  of  vapours  arising 
out  of  the  ponds,  from  five  to  ten  yards  in  height, 
while  the  air  about  him  remains  serene.  As  the 
vapour  or  fog  arising  from  other  bodies  glides  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  brought  by  the  east- 
erly wind  to  the  ponds,  he  will  still  be  able,  for 
some  time,  to  distinguish  the  vapours  ascending 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  ponds  from  those  which 
are  carried  in  an  horizontal  direction  by  the  wind  ; 
especially  if  the  sun  continues  to  shine,  though 
faintly. 

This  evaporating  quality  of  the  east-wind  seems 
to  manifest  itself  also  by  its  effects  both  on  the 
thermometer  and  the  human  body  ;  for  a  thermo- 
meter hung  over  a  damp  piece  of  ground  during 
the  fogs  or  exhalations  arising  from  it,  will  oftea 
indicate  a  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  chillness  of  the  body,  ;o  sensibly  perceived 
when  in  this  situation,  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  cause,  and  to  produce  nearly  the  same  sensa- 
tions, which  the  damp  arising  from  the  wet  floor  in 
a  chamber  communicates  to  those  who  happen  to 
to  be  in  it. 

Winds  are  not  constant  in  their  effects.  As  we 
we  have  sometimes  warm  Aveather  with  a  nortU 
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wmd,  and  sometimes  very  little  heat  with  one 
blowing  from  the  sou*h  ;  so  the  fogs  attending  an 
cast  wind  arc  not  constant,  neither  is  the  evapora- 
tion above  mentioned  at  all  times  to  be  perceived. 
It  is  possible  however,  that  in  all  this  there  may- 
be a  deception  ;  and  that  instead  of  supposing  the 
quantity  of  vapours  exhaled  to  be  increased  by  an 
easterly  wind,  the  coldness  of  that  wind  may  only 
condense  and  render  visible  the  vapours  in  the  air 
at  tiiat  time.  But  even  this  supposition  is  liable  to 
great  objections,  as  our  coldest  north  winds  seldom 
or  never  produce  such  an  effect,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry are  attended  with  dry  and  serene  weather. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  an  cast  wind  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  M'ith  a  cold,  damp,  and  unwhole- 
some vapour,  which  is  observed  to  effect  the  health 
both  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  in  many  places 
to  produce  obstinate  intermitting  fevers,  and  also 
to  occasion  frequent  relapses.  In  particular  spots 
of  the  low  damp  island  of  Fortsea,  the  ague  fre- 
quently prevails  during  the  autumnal  season,  and 
in  some  years  is  much  more  frequent  and  violent 
than  others.  It  is  also  observable,  that  this  dis- 
ease  always  attacks  strangers,  or  those  who  have 
formerly  lived  on  a  drier  soil,  and  in  a  more  elevat- 
ed situation,  with  greater  severity  than  those  who 
are  natives  of  the  island. 

The  year  1765  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
long  continuance  of  the  easterly  M  inds,  but  for  an 
excessive  degree  of  heat,  which  produced  a  more 
violent  and  general  rage  of  those  diseases  than  had 
been  known  for  many  years  before.  In  the  month 
of  August  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter often  rose  to  82°  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
This  considerable  addition  of  heat,  together  with 
the  want  of  refreshing  rains,  greatly  spread  the 
fever,  increased  its  violence,  and  even  changed  its 
form  in  many  places.  At  Portsmouth,  and  through- 
out almost  the  whole  island  of  Fortsea,  an  alarming 
continual  or  remitting  fever  raged,  which  extended 
itself  as  far  as  Chichester.  At  the  same  time,  the 
town  of  Gosport,  though  distant  only  one  mile 
from  Portsmouth,  enjoyed  an  almost  total  exemp- 
tion from  sickness  of  every  kind  ;  whereas  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  farm  houses,  a  mild  regu- 
lar tertian  ague  distressed  whole  families.  The 
violence  of  the  fever,  with  its  appearances  in  a 
continued,  remitting,  or  intermitting  form,  marked 
in  some  measure  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  Forts, 
mouth  the  symptoms  were  bad,  worse  at  Kingston, 
and  still  more  dangerous  and  violent  at  a  place  call- 
ed Half-way  Houses;  a  street  so  named,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Portsmouth,  where  scarcely  one  in 
a  family  escaped  this  fever,  which  generally  made 
its  first  attack  with  a  delirium.  In  the  large 
suburb  of  Portsmouth  called  the  Common,  it  seemed 
to  rage  with  more  violence  than  in  the  town,  some 
parts  excepted;   but  even  whole  streets   of  this 


suburb,  together  with  the  houses  in  the  dock-yard,' 
escaped  its  attack. 

The  marines,  who  were  three  times  a-week  ex- 
ercised early  in  the  morning  on  South-Sea  beach, 
suffered  much  from  tlie  effect  of  the  stagnant  water 
in  an  adjoining  morass.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  frequently  taken  ill  in  their  ranks  when  under 
arms :  some  being  seized  with  such  a  giddiness  of 
their  head,  that  thsy  could  scarcely  stand;  while 
others  fell  down  speechless,  and  upon  recovering 
tlieir  senses  complained  of  a  violent  head-ach. 
When  such  patients  were  received  into  the  hospi- 
tal, it  was  observed  that  some  few  had  a  regular 
ague,  but  that  far  the  greater  number  laboured 
under  a  remitting  fever,  in  which  sometimes  indeed 
there  was  no  pcrcej)tible  remission  for  several 
days.  A  constant  i)ain  and  giddiness  of  the  head 
were  the  most  inseparable  and  distressing  symptoms 
of  this  disease.  Some  were  delirious,  and  a  few 
vomited  up  a  quantity  of  bile ;  but  in  all  the  coun- 
tenance was  yellow.  A  long  continuance  of  the 
fever  produced  a  dropsy  or  jaundice,  or  both. 
Even  a  slight  attack  reduced  the  most  robust  con- 
stitution to  a  state  of  extreme  debility;  and  this 
weakness,  together  with  the  giddiness,  continued 
for  a  long  time  after  the  fever.  A  scabby  eruption 
now  and  then  made  its  appearance  on  the  lips  and 
the  corners  of  the  mouth :  but  dry  itchy  spots  over 
the  whole  body,  resembling  much  the  common  itch, 
and  seeming  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  dis- 
ease, were  more  frequently  observed  in  the  patients 
at  Portsmouth,  where  there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  suspect  any  infection. 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
species  of  remitting  fever  in  England.  In  the 
Netherlands  and  many  other  foreign  parts  its 
symptoms  are  not  much  different.  Dr.  Lind's  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  appear- 
ances with  which  it  was  accompanied  in  different 
climates,  together  with  the  plans  of  cure  adopted 
under  different  circumstances,  will  be  considered 
under  the  article  Remitting  Tektian. 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS,  a  mixed  sort  of  articula- 
tion partaking  of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis ; 
it  resembles  the  first  in  being  moveable,  and  the 
latter  in  its  connexion.  The  pieces  which  com- 
pose it  have  not  a  particular  cartilage  belonging  to 
each  of  them,  as  in  the  diarthrosis,  but  they  are 
both  united  to  a  common  cartilage,  which  being- 
more  or  less  pliable,  allows  them  certain  degrees 
of  flexibility,  though  they  cannot  slide  upon  each 
other  :  such  is  the  connexion  of  the  first  rib  with 
the  sternum,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras 
with  each  other. 

AMFIITBIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  Linnffius's 
third  class  of  animals  ;  including  all  those  which 
live  partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This 
class  he  subdivides  into  four  orders,  viz.  the  am- 
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pliibia  reptiles ;  the  amphibia  serpentcs ;  the  am- 
phibia nantcs ;  and  the  amphibia  mcantes. 

It  has  been  a  question,  Whether  the  animals 
fcommonly  called  amphibious,  live  most  in  the  wa- 
ter or  on  land.  If  we  consider  the  words  ajj^cpi 
(utriiique,  both  ways),  and  (Sio;  (vi(a,  life),  from 
M'hich  the  term  amphibious  is  derived;  we  should 
understand  tliat  animals,  having  this  title,  should 
be  capable  of  living  as  well  by  land,  or  in  the  air, 
as  by  water :  or  of  dwelling  in  either  constantly 
at  will:  but  it  will  be  diflicult  to  lind  any  animal 
that  can  fulfil  this  deiinition,  as  being  equally  qua- 
lified for  either.  Dr.  Parsons,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1767,  from  consider- 
ing their  ceconomy  respectively,  divides  them  into 
two  orders,  viz.  1.  Such  as  enjoy  their  chief  func- 
tions by  land,  but  occasionally  go  into  the  water. 
2.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water  but  occasion- 
ally go  ashore.  What  he  advances  on  this  subject 
is  curious,  and  will  shew  the  nature  of  this  class. 

(1.)  Of  the^  first  order,  he  particularly  con- 
siders the  phocae  ;  and  endeavours  to  shew,  that 
none  of  them  can  live  chiefly  in  the  water,  but  that 
their  chief  enjoyment  of  the  functions  of  life  is  on 
shore. 

These  animals  (he  observes)  are  really  quadru- 
peds ;  but,  as  their  chief  food  is  fish,  they  are  un- 
der a  necessity  of  going  out  to  sea  to  hunt  their 
prey,  and  to  great  distances  from  shore  ;  taking 
care  that,  however  great  the  distance,  rocks  or 
^mall  islands  are  at  hand,  as  resting-places  when 
they  are  tired,  or  when  their  bodies  become  too 
much  macerated  in  the  water  ;  anti  they  return  to 
the  places  of  their  usual  resort  to  sleep,  copulate, 
and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  essential 
diiference,  as  to  the  general  structure  of  the  heart, 
between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or 
such  as  never  go  into  tlie  water,  is,  tiiat  in  the 
former  the  oval  hole  remains  always  open.  Now, 
in  such  as  are  without  this  hole,  if  they  were  to 
be  i.Tirjcrsed  in  water  for  but  a  little  time,  respira- 
tion would  ceuse,  and  th.e  animal  must  die ;  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  mass  of  blood  passes  from 
the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through  tlie 
lungs,  and  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  caiiying  the  greater  part 
of  the. mass  to  the  head  and  c.vtremilies,  &c. 

I^ow,  the  blood  pa'^ses  through  the  lungs  in' a 
continual  uuintcrrnpted  sfrt-am,  while  respiration 
is  gentle  and  moderate  ;  but,  Avhen  it  is  violent, 
•then  the  circulation  is  interrupted,  for  inspiration 
and  cxspiration  arc  now  carried  to  their  extent; 
and  in  this  state  the  blood  cannot  pass  through  tiie 
hmgs  either  during  the  total  inspiration  or  total 
cxspiration  of  the  air  in  breathing :  for,  in  the 
former  case,  the  inllation  compresses  the  returiiing 
veius^  and  iu  the  lat.er^  b)  the  -co'lapsion  of  the 


lungs,  these  reins  are  interrupted  also ;  so  that  it 
is  only  between  these  two  violent  actions  that  ths 
blood  can  pass :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  lives  of 
animals  are  shortened,  and  their  health  impaired, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  frequent  violent  respi- 
ration ;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  when  animals  have 
once  breathed,  they  must  continue  to  respire  ever 
after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when  that  ceases. 

There  are  three  necessary  and  principal  uses  of 
respiration  in  all  land-animals,  and  in  those  kinds 
that  are  counted  amphibious. — The  first  is,  that  of 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body  and  extremities.  In  real  fishes,  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  alone  capable  of  sendiirg  the 
blood  to  every  part,  as  they  are  not  furni-Jied 
wiih  limbs  or  extremities ;  but  in  the  others  men- 
tioned, being  all  furnished  with  extremities,  re- 
spiration is  an  assistant  force  to  the  arteries  ia 
sending  blood  to  the  extremities,  which,  being  sa 
remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  such  assist- 
ance, otherwise  the  circulation  would  be  very- 
languid  in  these  parts  :  thus  we  see,  that,  in  per- 
sons subject  to  asthmatic  complaints,  the  circula- 
tion groAvs  languid,  the  legs  grow  cold  and  a'de- 
matous,  and  other  parts  suiter  by  the  defect  ia 
respiration. — A  second  use  of  breathing  is,  that, 
in  inspiration,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  different 
qualities,  which  float  always  in  the  air,  might  be 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  to  be  insinuated  into  the 
mass  of  blood,  being  highly  necessary  to  attem- 
per and  cool  the  agitated  mass,  and  to  contri- 
bute refined  pabulum  to  the  finer  parts  of  it, 
which,  meeting  with  the  daily  supply  of  chyle, 
serves  to  assimilate  and  more  intimately  mix  the 
mass,  and  renders  its  constitution  the  fitter  for 
supporting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  valetudinaiians,  by  changing  foul  or  unwhole- 
some air,  for  a  free,  good,  open  air,  often  recover 
from  lingering  diseases.— A  third  principal  use  of 
respiration  is,  to  promote  the  exertion  of  voice 
in  animals ;  which  all  those  that  live  on  the  land 
do  according  to  their  specific  natures. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  the 
phocae  of  every  kind  are  urider  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  making  the  land  their  principal  reddence- 
But  there  is  another  very  convincing  argument 
why  they  reside  on  shore  tne  greatest  part  of  their 
time;  namely,  that  the  I'.csh  oi  these  animals  is 
analogous  to  that  of  other  land  animals ;  and  there- 
fore, by  over  long  maceration,  added  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  chacing  their  prey,  they  w  ould  suf- 
fer such  a  ralaxation  as  would  destroy  them.  It 
is  well  Icnowji,  that  animals,  which  have  lain  long 
under  water,  are  reduced  to  a  very  l.ix  and  un- 
healthy stale  :  thus  the  phocie  must  bask  in  the  air 
oil  fhore  ;  for,  while  the  solids  are  at  rest,  they 
ac.juire  their  former  dt'gree  of  tension,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  auiuial  is  restored;  and,  while  he  has 
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an  uninterrupted  placid  respiration,  his  blood  is 
refreshed  by  the  new  supply  of  air,  as  explained 
above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  liis  next  cruise : 
for  action  wastes  the  most  exalted  fluids  of  the 
body,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  duration  and 
violence  ;  and  the  restorative  rest  must  continue  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  previous  fatigue. 

Let  us  now  examine  by  what  power  these  ani- 
mals are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water 
than  land-animals. 

Ail  thc^e  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the 
right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart;  and,  in  many, 
the  canalis  arteriosus  also :  and  while  the  phoca 
remains  under  wa^cr,  vihich  he  may  continue  an 
hour  or  two  more  or  less,  his  respiration  is  stopped ; 
and  the  blood,  not  fiiuiing  the  passage  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  free,  rushes  through  the  hole 
from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  and  partly  through 
the  arterial  canal,  being  a  short  passage  to  the 
aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
maintaining  the  circulation :  but,  upon  rising  to 
come  ashore,  the  blood  finds  its  passage  again 
through  the  lungs  the  moment  he  respires. 

Thus  the  fa'tus  in  utero  (see  Foetus),  during 
its  confinement,  having  the  lungs  compressed,  and 
consequently  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins 
impervious,  has  the  circulation  of  the  blood  car- 
ried on  through  the  oval  hole  and  the  arterial 
canal.  Now,  so  far  the  phoca  in  the  water,  and 
the  fcEtus  in  utero,  are  analogous ;  but  they  differ 
in  other  material  circumstances.  One  is,  that  the 
foetus,  having  never  respired,  remains  sufficiently 
nourished  by  the  maternal  blood  circulating 
through  him,  and  continues  to  grow  till  the  time 
of  his  birth,  without  any  want  of  respiration  dur- 
ing nine  months  confinement:  the  phoca,  having 
respired  the  m.oment  of  its  birth,  cannot  live  very 
long  without  it,  for  the  reasons  given  before  ;  and 
this  hole  and  canal  would  be  closed  in  them,  as  it 
is  in  land-animals,  if  the  dam  did  not,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  cub,  carry  him  so  very  frequently 
into  the  water  to  teach  him  ;  by  which  practice 
these  passages  are  kept  open  during  life,  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the 
food  designed  for  them  by  Providence. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  was 
said  before.  Mould  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in 
remaining  too  long  in  the  water;  whereas  the  fcetus 
in  utero  suliors  no  injury  from  continuing  its  full 
number  of  months  in  the  fluid  it  swims  in  :  the 
reason  is,  that  -water  is  a  pov.erful  solvent,  and 
penetrates  the  pores  of  the  skins  of  land-animals, 
and  in  time  can  dissolve  tfcem ;  whereas  the  liquor 
iimnii  is  an  insipid  soft  fluid,  impregnated  with 
particles  more  or  less  mucilaginous,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  m.aking  the  least  alteration  in  the 
cutis  of-  the  foetus. 


Otters,  beavers,  and  some  kinds  of  rats,  go  oc- 
casionally into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  can- 
not remain  long  under  water,  "  I  have  often 
gone  to  shoot  otters  (snys  our  author)  and  watched 
all  their  motions :  I  have  seen  one  of  thern  go 
softly  from  a  bank  into  the  river,  and  dive  down ; 
and  in  about  two  minutes  rise,  at  ten  or  tif'een 
yards  from  the  place  he  went  in,  wiih  a  middling 
salmon  in  his  mcuih,  which  he  brought  on  shore  : 
I  shot  him,  and  saved  the  fish  whole."  Now,  as 
all  f(EtusfS  have  these  passages  open,  If  a  whelp 
of  a  true  water-spaniel  was,  innnediatcly  after  its 
birth,  served  as  the  phoca  does  her  cubs,  and 
immersed  in  water,  to  stop  respiration  for  a  little 
time  every  day,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  hole  and 
canal  would  be  kept  open,  and  the  dog  be  made 
capable  of  remaining  as.  long  under  water  as  the 
phoca. 

Frogs,  how  capable  soever  of  remaining  in  the 
water,  yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they 
respire;  and,  if  a  frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  he 
makes  to  the  shore  as  fast  as  he  can. 

The  lizard  kind,  such  as  may  be  called  water- 
lizards,  are  all  obliged  to  come  to  land,  in  order 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  to  rest,  and  to  sleep.  Even 
the  crocodiles,  who  live  much  in  rivers,  sleep  and 
lay  their  eggs  on  shore  ;  and,  while  in  the  water, 
are  compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe: 
yet,  from  the  texture  of  his  scaly  covering,  he  is 
capable  of  remaining  in  the  water  longer  by  far 
than  any  species  of  the  phoca,  whose  skin-  is  ana- 
logous  to  that  of  a  horse  or  cow. 

The  hippopotamus,  who  wades  into  the  lakes 
or  rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and  remains  under  the 
water  a  considerable  time  ;  yet  his  chief  residence 
is  upon  land,  and  he  must  come  on  shore  for  respi- 
ration. 

The  testudo,  or  sea-tortoise,  though  he  goes 
out  to  sea,  and  is  often  found  far  from  land ;  yet, 
being  a  respiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  under 
water.  He  has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  him- 
self specifically  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water, 
and  therefore  can  let  himself  down  to  avoid  an 
enemy  or  a  storm  :  yet  he  is  under  a  necessity  of 
ri;ing  frequently  to  breathe,  for  jeasons  given 
before;  and  his  most  usual  situation,  while  at  sea, 
is  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  feeding  upon  the 
various  substances  that  float  in  great  ab'indaiice 
every  where  about  him ;  these  animals  sleej)  se- 
curely upon  the  surface,  but  not  under  water  ; 
and  can  remain  longer  at  sea  than  any  other  of 
this  class,  except  the  crocodile,  because,  as  it  is 
witli  the  latter,  his  covering  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  too  much  macerated  ;  yet  they  must  go  on 
shore  to  copulate  and  lay  their  eggs, 

(2.)  The  bonsidera'ion  of  these  is  snfiicient  to  in- 
form  us  of  the  nature  of  the  first  order  of  the  class 
of  amphibious  animals  :  let  us  now  see  what  is  to 
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be  said  of  the;  second  in  our  division  of  (hem, 
which  are  such  as  chielly  inhabit  the  waters,  but 
occisioiially  go  on  siiore. 

These  are  but  oF  two  kinds :  the  eels,  and  water 
serpents  or  snakes  of  everj  kind.  It  is  their 
form  (hat  qualiiics  tlicm  for  loco-motiou  on  land, 
and  tiiey  know  their  way  back  to  tlie  water  at 
will ;  lijr,  by  their  structure,  they  have  a  stronc; 
peristaltic  motion,  by  which  they  can  go  forward 
at  a  pretty  good  rate  :  whereas  all  other  kinds  of 
fish,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are  incapable 
of  a  volunlary  loco-molion  on  shore  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  such  fish  are  brought  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  llounced  a  while,  they  lie  mo- 
tionless, and  soon  die. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  (he  reason  why  these 
vermicular  fish,  the  eel  and  serpent  kinds,  can  live 
a  considerable  time  on  land,  and  tlic  vertical  and 
horizontal  kinds  die  almost  immediately  when  taken 
out  of  the  water:  and,  in  this  research,  we  shall 
come  to  know  wliat  analogy  there  is  between  land 
animals  and  those  of  the  waters.  All  land-animals 
have  lungs,  and  can  live  no  longer  than  while 
these  are  inflated  by  the  ambient  air,  and  alter- 
nately compressed  for  its  expulsion  ;  that  is,  while 
respiration  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regular  inspi- 
ration and  exspiration  of  air. 

In  like  manner,  the  fish  in  general  liave,  instead 
of  lungs,  gills,  or  branchis :  and,  as  in  land- 
animals  the  lungs  have  a  large  portion  of  the  mass 
of  blood  circulating  through  them,  which  must  be 
stopped  if  the  air  has  not  a  free  ingress  and  egress 
into  and  from  them ;  so,  in  fish,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  blood-vessels  that  pass  through  the 
branchiee,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  blood  cir- 
culates through  them,  which  must  in  like  manner 
be  totally  stopped,  if  the  branchiae  are  not  perpe- 
tually wet  vvith  water.  So  that,  as  the  air  is  to 
the  lungs  in  land-animals  a  constant  assistant  to 
the  circulation  ;  so  is  the  water  to  th'^  branchiaj  of 
those  of  the  rivers  and  seas  :  for,  when  these  are 
oiit  of  the  water,  the  branchiae  very  soon  grow 
crisp  and  dry,  the  blood-vessels  ave  shrunk,  and 
the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  passage;  so,  when 
the  former  are  immersed  in  Avater,  or  otherwise 
prevented  from  having  respiration,  the  circulation 
ceases,  and  the  animal  dies. 

Again,  as  land-animals  would  be  destroyed  by 
too  much  maceration  in  water ;  so  fishes  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  injured  by  too  much  exsic- 
cation ;  the  latter  being,  from  their  general  struc- 
ture and  constitution,  made  fit  to  bear,  and  live 
in,  the  water  ;  the  former,  from  their  constitution 
and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in  the  air. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  eels  and  water- 
snakes  arc  capable  of  living  longer  in  the  air  than 
the  other  kinds  of  fish  ?  This  is  answered,  by  con- 
iidcring  the  providential  care  of  the  great  Creator 


for  these  and  every  one  of  his  creatures  ;  for, 
since  they  were  capable  of  loeo-motion  by  their 
form,  which  tiiey  need  not  be  if  they  were  never 
to  go  on  shore,  it  seemed  necessary  that  they 
should  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  considerable 
time  on  shore,  otherwise  their  loco-motion  would 
be  in  vain.  How  is  this  provided  for  ?  ^Vhy,  in  a 
most  convenient  manner :  for  this  order  of  fishes 
have  their  branchiae  well  covered  from  the  external 
drying  air ;  they  are  also  furnished  with  a  slimy 
mucus,  Avhich  hinders  their  becoming  crisp  and 
dry  for  many  hours ;  and  their  very  skins  always 
emit  a  mucous  liquor,  which  keeps  them  supple 
and  moist  for  a  long  time :  whereas  (he  branchiae 
of  other  kinds  of  fish  are  much  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  want  the  slimy  matter  to  keep  them  moist. 
Now,  if  any  of  these,  when  brought  out  of  the 
water,  were  laid  in  a  vessel  without  Avater,  they 
might  be  preserved  alive  a  considerable  time,  by 
only  keeping  the  gills  and  surface  of  the  skin  con- 
stantly Avet,  even  Avithout  any  Avater  to  swim  in. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  may,  by  art,  be 
rendered  amphibious,  and  able  to  live  under  Avater 
as  Avell  as  frogs.  As  the  foetus  lives  hi  ufcro  with- 
out air,  and  the  circulation  is  there  continued  by 
means  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  by  preserving  the 
passage  open,  and  the  other  parts  in  statu  quo, 
after  the  birth,  the  same  faculty  would  still  con- 
tinue. NoAv,  the  foramen,  it  is  alleged,  Avould 
be  preserved  in  its  open  state,  Avere  people  accus- 
tomed, from  their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath  a 
considerable  time  once  a  day,  that  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  resume  its  pristine  passage,  and  pre- 
vent its  closing  up,  as  it  usually  does.  This  con- 
jecture seems,  in  some  measure,  supported  by  the 
practice  of  divers,  Avho  are  taught  from  their  child- 
hood to  hold  their  breath,  snd  keep  long  under 
water,  by  Avhich  the  ancient  channel  is  kept  open. 
— A  Calabrian  monk  at  Madrid  laid  claim  to  this 
amphibious  capacity,  making  an  ofler  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  tAventy-four  hours 
under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to  take 
breath.  Kirchcr  gives  an  account  of  a  Sicilian, 
named  the  Jith  Colas,  Avho,  by  a  long  habitude 
from  his  youth,  liad  so  accustomed  himself  to  live 
in  water,  that  his  nature  seemed  to  be  quite  al- 
tered, so  that  he  lived  rather  after  the  manner  of 
a  fish  than  a  man. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  (from  a/xf^ifAvjo-T-fov, 
2L  7iet,  and  siSog,  form  or  shape);  the  retina,  or 
net-like  coat  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  soft,  white,  and 
slimy  substance,  Avhich  is  thus  named,  because,  if 
thrown  into  Avater,  it  resembles  a  net.  It  shoots 
from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  consists 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  it ;  and  expanding 
itself  over  the  vitreous  humour,  is  extended  as  far 
as  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  or  as  far  as  the  rays  pe- 
netrate.   If  the  whole  eye  was  to  be  considered  as 
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'A  floirer  growlns;  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerre, 
this  tunic  would  h.i  the  flower  itself,  and  the  other 
two,  the  sclerotica  and  choroides,  be  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  calyx.  This  is  the  principal  medium  of 
sight,  as  it  receives  the  impression  of  the  rays  that 
fall  on  the  eye  from  surrounding  objects,  and 
transmits  them  to  the  sensorium.    See  Retin.v. 

AMPHISBiE'iN'A,  a  genus  of  serpents,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  amphibia  serpentes^  so  called 
from  the  false  notion  of  its  having  two  heads,  be- 
cause it  moves  with  either  end  foremost.  The  head 
of  the  amphisbjena  is  small,  smooth,  and  blunt; 
the  nostrils  are  very  small  ;  the  eyes  are  minute 
and  blackish ;  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  small  teeth.  The  body  is  cylin- 
drical, about  a  foot  long,  and  divided  into  about 
200  annular  convex  segments  like  those  of  a  worm  ; 
and  it  has  about  40  longiludinal  streaks,  of  which 
12  on  each  side  are  in  the  form  of  small  crosses, 
like  the  roman  X ;  the  anus  is  a  transverse  slit ; 
and  the  last  ring  or  segment  of  the  belly  has  eight 
*mall  papillcB,  forming  a  transverse  line  before  the 
anus;  the  tail,  i.  e.  all  the  space  below  the  anus, 
is  short,  consisting  of  thirty  annular  segments, 
without  being  marked  with  the  cross-lines,  and  is 
thick  and  blunt  at  the  point.  The  colour  of  the 
whole  animal  is  black,  variegated  with  white  ;  but 
the  black  prevails  most  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  worm, 
living  in  the  earth,  and  moving  equally  well  with 
either  end  foremost.  There  are  but  two  species, 
1.  The  fuliginosa,  which  answer^  exactly  to  the 
above  description,  and  is  found  in  Libya  and  in 
diiferent  parts  of  America.  2.  The  alba,  which  is 
totally  white,  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies,  and 
is  generally  found  in  ant-hillocks.  The  bite  of  the 
amphisbjena  is  reckoned  to  be  mortal  by  many 
authors ;  but  as  it  is  not  furnished  with  dog-fangs, 
the  usual  instruments  of  conveying  the  poison  of 
serpents,  later  writers  esteem  it  not  to  be  poi- 
sonous. They  feed  upon  ants  and  earth-worms, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  ^tius  says,  the  bite 
of  this  creature  is  like  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  that 
it  may  be  cured  in  the  same  way  ;  but  prior  writers 
describe  it  much  more  formidable. 

AMPU'IjLA,  (a^aJoAAa  ;  from  avaS'aAAw,  to 
swell  out  J.  All  bellied  vessels  were  so  called  in  che- 
mistry, as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits,  &c. 

AMPULLA,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  by  Scarpa, 
to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  membranaceous  se- 
mi-circular canals,  just  within  the  vestibulum. 

AMPUTATION,  (ampntutio,  from  ampufo,  to 
cut  off)  ;  the  cutting  otf  a  limb.  Celsus  is  the  first 
who  describes  this  operation.  Till  the  sixteenth 
century  we  have  no  account  of  any  method  to 
prevent  a  hemorrhage,  which  happens  in  this  sort 
of  operation,  except  that  of  Celsus,  of  making  a 
ligature  about  the  vessels.  Pare  tells  us,  that, 
previous  to  making  the  incision,  a  ligaturCj  with 


a  thin  fillet,  must  be  made  above  where  the  ampu, 
tation  is  to  be  performed,  which,  he  says,  liist, 
keeps  np  the  skin  and  m.usclcs  in  a  raised  posture; 
secondly,  prevents  an  haemorrhage  ;  and,  thirdly, 
lessens  the  sense  of  feeling.  He  is  the  first  who 
clearly  speaks  of  preventing  the  haemorrhage, 
when  these  operations  are  performed,  in  1674, 
Mr.  Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  introduced  the 
tourniquet,  as  it  is  now  used :  but  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  instrument  is  in  the  "  Ciirriis  Tritim- 
phalis  e  Terebintho,'"  published  in  London  by  Ja- 
cob Young,  an  English  surgeon,  in  1679.  Aljout 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Messrs.  Verduin 
and  Sabourin,  one  a  Dutchman,  the  other  of  Ge- 
neva, left  a  label  of  the  tlesh  and  skin  to  wrap  over 
the  slump,  and  called  it,  I'operation  de  tamputa. 
Hon  d  lamheau  ;  but  they  probably  learned  it  from 
an  Englishman,  who  published  this  practice  in 
1679.  Paulus  yEgineta  used  (he  actual  cautery  ; 
but  Ambrose  Pare  secured  the  vessels  by  drawing 
them  a  little  out  with  the  forceps,  and  making  a 
ligature  round  them,  as  is  often  mentioned  by 
Celsus,  though  neglected  by  so  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  present,  improvements  are  both  many 
and  important  in  this  branch  of  surgery  ;  tho 
crooked  needle,  and  most  other  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus, &c.  being  now  introduced  or  very  greatly 
improved. 

In  amputation,  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  is, 
the  procuring  of  a  handsome,  if  not  a  useful, 
stump,  in  which  the  bone  may  not  protrude,  but 
be  well  covered  with  flesh ;  so  that  no  excoriation 
or  rawness  may  be  apt  to  take  place.  As  long  ago 
as  the  year  1679,  it  was  proposed  by  Jacob 
Young,  to  preserve  a  flap  of  flesh  and  skin,  which 
was  to  be  folded  over  the  bone,  and  which,  unit- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the  wound  after  amputation, 
would  efi'ectually  cover  the  bone,  and  prevent  the 
inconveniences  above  mentioned.  No  traces  of 
the  success  of  this  method,  however,  can  be  found 
till  the  year  1626  ;  when  a  Latin  dissertation  was 
published  upon  it  by  P.  Adrian  Verduin,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Amsterdam.  The  most  sanguina 
expectations  were  formed  of  its  success  ;  and  it  was 
even  thought  that  the  flap  would  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  tying  up  the  blood-vessels.  However,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  method,  as  at  that  time 
practised,  either  did  or  could  succeed  :  accordingly 
it  was  laid  aside ;  but  it  has  been  since  revived, 
with  considerable  improvements,  by  Mr.  Alanson 
of  Liverpool,  whose  method  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Amputations  may  be  rendered  necessary  when 
a  member  is  so  much  diseased  as  to  be  useless,  oi* 
when  it  puts  life  in  danger. 

The  causes  in  general  rendering  this  operation 
necessary  are,  bad  compound  fractures ;  extensive 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds  ;  part  of  the  limb 
carried  oif  by  a  cannon  ball  or  otherwise,  the 
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boties  being  tmequally  broken  and  not  proporly 
covered  extensive  mortilieation ;  white  sweliinj^s 
of  tlie  joints ;  large  exostoses ;  ulcers  attended  with 
extensive  caries  ;  cancer  or  other  incurable  ulcers; 
Tarioiis  kinds  of  tumors ;  and  particular  distortions 
of  the  bones. 

Amputations  may  also  be  sometimes  necessary 
from  violent  haiuiorrhage  of  some  principal  artery 
during  the  cure  of  a  fractured  limb,  or  from  such 
a  profuse  discharge  of  matter  taking  place  tliat 
the  strength  of  tl.e  patient  is  exhausted.  Lace- 
rated and  contused  wounds  may  require  amputa- 
tion, on  account  of  hi'morrhage  ensuing  which 
cannot  be  stopped.  Extensive  mortilication  may 
take  place,  and  such  large  quantities  of  matter  be 
formed,  that  the  patient  will  not  be  able  to  bear 
Tip  under  the  discharge. 

Where  part  of  the  limb  is  carried  off,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  higher  up,  so  as  to  cut  the 
bone,  as  Avell  as  the  soft  parts,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  admit  of  a  much  speedier  and  safer  cure. 
When  moi  tification  occurs,  every  thing  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  support  of  the  patient  till  the 
disease  be  stopped ;  the  first  sign  of  which  is,  the 
appearance  of  an  inflamed  circle  between  the 
diseased  and  sound  parts.  As  soon  as  the  diseased 
begin  to  separate  from  the  sound  parts,  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  ought  to  be  performed,  and  no 
4ime  ought  to  be  lost,  lest  the  patient  suffer  from 
the  absoi'ption  of  putrescent  matter. 

On  this  important  subject,  Mr.  Pott  observes, 
that  in  the  instances  generally  demanding  ampu- 
tation, if  the  rule  is  adhered  to,  a  limb  will  now 
and  then  be  taken  off  that  might  possibly  have 
been  restored ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  would 
be  so  lucky  is  so  small,  in  proportion  to  those 
who,  under  the  same  apparent  circumstances, 
would  end  fatally,  that  it  can  make  no  difference 
in  the  general  treatment.  Selection  of  one  case 
from  another  is  what  constitutes  judgment  in  sur- 
gery ;  and  happy  is  the  man,  who,  amidst  the  fre- 
quent demands  for  amputation,  singles  out  a  case 
in  which  he  can  succeed,  and  saves  the  threatened 
limb. 

No  part  of  surgery  is  brought  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  the  manner  of  performing  amputation. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet,  and  the 
method  of  securing  the  vessels  by  ligature,  the 
operation  was  seldom  undertaken  ;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  performed 
died  soon  after.  In  the  present  improved  method, 
one  death  does  not  happen  in  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  cases.  In  performing  the  operation,  parti- 
cular attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  spot  where  the 
incision  is  to  be  made ;  the  quantity  of  skin  and 
cellular  substance  necessary  to  be  saved,  so  as  to 
cover  the  muscles  and  bone  completely,  without 
being  stretched  ;  cutting  the  muscles  in  such  a 
aianuer  that  they  may  unite  with  each  other  and 


entirely  cover  the  end  of  the  bone  ;  the  prevenfjon 

of  hemorrhages  during  the  operation ;  the  tying 
of  the  arteries  alone,  without  including  the  nerves, 
or  any  of  the  contiguous  parts  ;  securing  the  inte- 
guments so  as  to  prevent  them  from  retracting  after 
the  operation ;  and  a  proper  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  case. 

The  following  are  the  general  steps  o  f  the  opera- 
tion: The  patient  being  properly  placed,  witii 
assistants  to  attend,  and  the  apparatus  in  proper 
order,  the  How  of  the  blood  to  the  limb  is  to  be 
stopped  by  the  tourniquet.  The  first  incision  is  to 
be  made  through  the  skin  and  cellular  substance 
by  one,  or  rather  by  two,  strokes  of  the  ampu- 
tating knife.  These  arc  next  to  be  separated  from 
the  muscles,  as  far  as  may  appear  sufiicient  for 
covering  the  stump.  The  separated  skin  or  Hap 
should  be  strongly  drawn  up,  or  what  perhaps 
answers  better,  turned  up  all  round  the  limb,  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  muscles  quite  bare.  The  tiap 
is  to  be  kept  in  this  situation  by  an  assistant, 
while  the  operator  makes  the  next  incision  at  the 
edge  of  the  reflected  skin,  and  cuts  till  he  comes 
to  the  bone.  This  incision  should  be  begun  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  limb,  that  the  blood  may  not 
prevent  the  eye  from  readily  following  the  edge 
of  the  knife  during  the  whole  cut.  The  muscles 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  bone,  as  high  as 
may  enable  them  afterwards  completely  to  cover 
it.  The  soft  parts  in  general  are  then  to  be  drawn 
np  by  retractors.,  which  may  be  either  of  leather 
or  metal.  The  periosteum  is  to  be  divided  at  the 
place  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied  ;  but  no  part 
of  the  bone  is  to  be  denuded  of  this  membrane, 
which  is  afterwards  to  cover  the  stump,  otherwise 
troublesome  exfoliations  may  ensue.  At  this  i)lace 
the  saw  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  bone  divided  with 
long  steady  strokes.  In  this  part  of  the  opeja- 
tion-a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  readiness  of  the 
assistant  who  holds  the  limb  ;  for,  if  it  be  held  too 
high,  the  motion  of  the  saw  will  be  impeded ; 
while  the  bone  may  be  splintered  if  it  be  not  suffi- 
ciently raised.  Any  points  or  splinters  which 
may  be  left,  should  be  immediately  removed  with 
the  pincers.  The  retractors  are  now  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  principal  arteries  separated  from  the 
nerves,  and  secured  by  the  tenaculum,  or  forceps 
and  ligatures.    See  Instruments. 

The  tourniquet  should  next  be  a  little  slackened, 
to  allow  the  different  branches  to  be  discovered ; 
the  clotted  blood  is  to  be  cleared  away  with  a 
warm  spunge.  The  patient  should  have  somcAvarm 
cordial  drink,  and  all  the  arterial  branches  which 
can  be  discovered  ought  to  be  taken  np.  'J'he  ends 
of  the  ligatures  are  then  to  be  cut  of  such  a  length 
as  to  allow  them  to  hang  without  the  lips  of  the 
wound.  The  muscles  and  skin  are  now  to  be 
drawn  down,  and  brought  into  close  contact,  that 
the  stump  may  be  completely  covered.    The  parts 
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•re  next  to  be  secured  by  proper  bandaging ;  and, 
if  the  operation  has  been  properly  pert'orraed,  the 
cure  will  commonly  be  made  by  the  first  intention, 
and  may  be  completed  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  weelcs,  and  sometimes  in  a  shorter  period. 
This,  however,  must  depend  much  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation. 

1.  Amputation  of  the  arm. — Amputation  of  the 
arm  is  performed  according  to  the  rules  already 
laid  down.  No  more  of  it  should  be  removed  than 
is  diseased;  for  the  longer  the  stump  is,  the  more 
useful  it  proves.  The  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied 
a  little  above  the  part  where  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed :  as  much  of  the  integuments  should  be 
saved  as  may  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  covering 
the  sore.  In  taking  up  the  artery,  after  the  bone 
has  been  divided,  the  operator  ought  to  be  atten- 
tive not  to  include  the  radial  nerve,  which  may  be 
readily  discovered  and  separated,  as  it  lies  close 
upon  the  fore-part  of  the  artery.  The  fore-arm  is 
to  be  amputated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
leg  ;  only  that  the  stump  maj^  be  covered  by  am- 
putating with  the  double  incision,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  flap,  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  in 
the  leg. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  there  ap- 
pears  the  following  account  of  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence after  amputation  of  the  arm,  by  Mr. 
Ilowlands,  of  Chester.  We  repeat  it,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  suggest  some  useful  reflexions. 

"  On  September  the  9th,  1794,  Robert  Jones, 
a  collier,  was  drawn  up  with  great  velocity  out  of 
a  pit,  forty  yards  deep,  by  the  fore-arm,  which 
was  nearly  separated  from  the  elbow,  by  being 
drawn  between  the  rope  and  the  wheel.  The  acci- 
<lent  happened  early  in  the  morning ;  and  a  sur- 
geon in  the  neighbourhood  applied  a  tourniquet 
about  four  inches  below  the  shoulder.  He  v/as 
brought  to  the  infirmary  about  six  in  the  evening, 
and  his  arm  immediately  amputated  above  the  liga- 
ture, which  had  been  tight  on  all  day.  The  man 
bore  a  journey  of  ten  miles  in'  a  cart,  with  his  arm 
in  that  shattered  condition,  and  sustained  the  ope- 
ration without  either  fainting  or  complaining  ;  he 
took  an  opiate,  and  had  a  better  night  than  could 
have  been  expected. 

"  The  next  day  a  clyster  was  administered,  and 
he  took  saline  draughts,  with  fifteen  drops  of  vin. 
ant.  io  each,  to  remove  a  slight  degree  of  fever  : 
Jie  continued  the  opiate  every  night.  On  the  13th, 
I  looked  at  the  stump,"  says  Mr.  Rowlands, 
"  and  had  the  satisfaclion  to  find  it  perfectly  united 
in  every  part,  but  where  the  single  ligature  hung 
out,  only  one  artery  having  appeared.  On  the 
22d  the  ligature  separated ;  and,  on  the  25th,  all 
dressings,  except  a  little  lint  and  the  roller,  were 
left  off. 

"  The  man  had  walked  about  the  ward  for 
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many  days,  his  appetite  being  good,  and  his  nights 
undisturbed. — On  the  27th,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  I  was  desired  to  come  to  him  imme- 
diately, the  messenger  at  the  same  time  informing 
me  that  he  was  bleeding  to  death.  I  hastened  to 
him,  and  found  the  poor  man  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. The  tourniquet  had  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Manning,  the  house-apothecary ;  but,  as  the  hae- 
morrhage came  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
had  lost  so  much  blood  before  a  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  bed  was  wet  through,  and  it 
even  flowed  across  the  ward.  After  removing  the 
bloody  things  from  about  the  stump,  I  discovered 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  accident,  to  be  an 
extensive  mortification  of  the  artery  and  integu- 
ments covering  it.  The  union  of  the  stump  con- 
tinued complete ;  the  skin  having  separated  in  a 
slough,  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cica- 
trix. I  made  a  ligature  on  the  artery,  and  dossils 
of  lint  were  applied  to  the  mouth  of  it.  The 
wound  was  dressed  Avith  mild  digestive;  every 
means  had  been  used,  and  were  still  continued,  to 
recover  him  from  the  low,  fainting  state  to  whicli 
he  was  reduced ;  and  a  person  Avas  directed  to 
watch  him  constantly,  and  to  make  a  slight  com- 
pression on  the  end  of  the  vessel.  28th,  No  ap- 
pearance of  blood,  29th,  In  the  night,  a  second 
sloughing  of  the  artery  took  place,  and  the  liga- 
ture came  olf.  The  tourniquet  was  tightened  as 
expeditiously  as  possible ;  but  so  great  was  the 
loss  of  blood,  that,  in  his  reduced  state,  it 
had  nearly  destroyed  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  a 
little  recovered,  I  made  an  incision  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery  to  the  axilla,  and  put  a  ligature 
on  the  vessel,  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  wound 
was  dressed  as  before,  and  moderate' pressure  was 
continued  by  a  careful  assistant.  Nothing  further 
occurred  worthy  of  observation  ;  the  wound  healed 
slowly,  but  eventually  so  as  to  leave  a  very  good 
stump;  and  he  was  discharged  from  the  infirmary 
in  good  health  on  the  28th  of  November  fol- 
lowing." 

2.  Amputation  of  the  thigh. — In  performing  this 
amputation,  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a 
table  of  ordinary  height ;  with  the  diseased  limb 
supported  and  secured  by  an  assistant  seated  before 
him,  while  other  assistants  take  care  of  the  other 
leg  and  the  arms.  The  course  of  the  blood  is  to 
be  stopped  by  applyiag  the  tourniquet  over  the 
trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh.  No  more  of  the  thigh  ought  to  be 
removed  than  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  disease, 
as  the  more  of  it  is  left,  the  more  useful  it  will  be 
to  the  patient.  An  assistant  should  grasp  the 
limb  with  both  hands  a  little  above  the  place 
Avhere  the  skin  is  to  be  divided,  and  draw  it  up  as 
far  as  possible;  Avhile  the  operator,  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb,  makes  a  circular  incision 
down  to  the  muscles,  by  one  or  two  strokes  of  thcj 
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knife.    As  much  of  the  integuments  is  then  to  be 
dissected  with  a  scalpel  from  the  muscles  as  may 
cover  the  stump  completely  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
skin  may  either  be  turned  back,  or  drawn  tightly 
up  by  an  assistant.    The  muscles  may  then  be  di- 
vided quite  across  to  the  bone  by  the  edge  ot'  the 
skin,  in  the  common  way,  or  cut  obliquely  up- 
wards, according  to  the  melhod  of  AUanson,  so  as 
to  lay  the  boi\e  bare  two  or  three  fingers  breadth 
higher  than  is  done  in  the  common  way.  The 
muscles  are  next  to  be  separated  from  the  bone 
with  a  scalpel  a  little  way,  that  a  suthcicnt  quan- 
tity may  be  left  for  covering  the  end  of  it.  The 
rest  of  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  exactly 
according  to  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  the 
first  section.    The  muscles  and  integuments  are  to 
be  drawn  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  applied 
closely  together,  that  tiie  skin  may  completely 
cover  the  stump,  and  retained  in  this  situation  by 
an  assistant  till  a  tlanncl  or  cotton  roller,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously put  round  the  body,  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  support  and  fix  them.    For  this  pur- 
pose it  should  be  passed  two  or  three  times,  in  a 
circular  direction,  round  the  top  of  the  thigh,  and 
should  afterwards,  with  spiral  turns,  be  brought 
down  near  to  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  fastened 
■with  pins  ;  and  it  should  not  be  tighter  than  may 
fee  suificient  to  assist  the  plasters  in  preventing  re- 
traction. 

The  ends  of  the  divided  muscles  are  now  to  be 
laid  exactly  over  the  bone  ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
skin  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  either  so  as 
to  form  a  straight  longitudinal  line,  according  to 
the  method  of  Mr.  B.  13cll,  &;c.  ;  or  they  are  to  be 
placed  horizontally,  "  that  the  wound  may  appear 
«nly  in  a  line  with  the  angles  at  each  side,"  as 
advised  by  Allanson.    The  ligatures  may  either 
liang  over  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  be  brought 
to  the  angles.  After  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  in  this 
manner  exactly  applied  to  each  other,  either  a  few 
slips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  to  be  laid  across  the 
face  pf  the  stump,  or  two  large  pieces  of  adhesive 
plaster,  with  several  pieces  of  tape  fixed  to  them, 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The 
tapes  are  then  to  be  tied  with  a  running  knot  im- 
mediately over  the  wound ;  by  which  the  parts  will 
be  kept  so  closely  together  as  to  prevent  any  col- 
lection  of  matter  from  being  formed.    The  whole 
surface  of  the  stump  should  next  be  covered  with  a 
large  pledget  spread  with  an  emollient  ointment, 
over  vvliich  a  compress  of  fine  tow  is  to  be  put, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  a  broad  cross  strap  of 
old  linen,  passing  some  way  up  the  thigh,  so  as  to 
be  secured  by  the  roller,  which  is  now  to  be  passed 
two  or  three  times  round  the  stump  ;  and  the  pres- 
sure formed  by  the  cross  strap  may  afterwards  be 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  drawing  it 
with  more  or  less  tightness,  and  fixing  it  with  pins 


to  the  roller.  While  the  stump  is  dressing,  the 
tourniquet  is  removed,  but  replaced  again  loosely, 
to  enable  the  attendants  to  check  any  haimorrhage 
which  may  afterwards  ensue. 

The  patient  is  now  to  be  laid  to  rest,  and  the 
limb  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  little  tow  covered  w  ith 
linen,  or  upon  a  thin  soft  pillow ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  involuntarily  moving  the  limb, 
and  to  guard  against  spasmodic  starlings,  Avhicli 
frequently  happen  after  this  operation,  it  may  be 
fixed  to  the  bed  by  two  straps.  A  basket  or 
hooped  frame  ought  to  be  placed  over  the  stump, 
to  protect  it  from  the  bed-clothes.  The  patient 
should  immediately  have  an  anodyne  draught, 
which  will  generally  procure  ease 'through  the  rest 
of  the  day.  For  this  purpose,  no  more  light  should 
be  let  into  the  room  than  is  merely  necessary  for 
allowing  the  attendants  to  pay  attention  to  the 
stump.  As  hajmorrhages  sometimes  occur  several 
hours  after  the  operation,  the  person  who  takes 
the  charge  of  the  patient  should  watch  this  circum- 
stance Avith  the  greatest  attention.  If  there  be 
only  a  slight  oozing  of  blood,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  being  alarmed ;  but,  whenever  it  appears  to 
proceed  from  a  large  artery,  it  must  be  secured. 
The  spasmodic  affections  which  frequently  occur 
after  amputation  are  seldom  troublesome,  unless 
some  nerve  has  been  included  in  Securing  the  ar- 
teries;  but,  when  they  do  appear,  laying  the  limb 
in  the  easiest  posture,  and  giving  opiates,  are  the 
principal  means  of  procuring  relief. 

To  prevent  inflammation  as  much  as  possible, 
the  patient  is  to  be  kept  upon  a  strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  his  bowels  kept  open  by  laxative 
clysters,  till  the  inflammatory  stage  is  over,  which 
will  generally  be  in  a  few  days.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing this  treatment,  the  stump  swells,  and  the  pa. 
tient  complains  of  pain  and  tightness,  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  unea- 
siness originates.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  straps 
being  too  tightly  fixed,  they  must  be  slackened. 
If  the  stump  be  found  much  swelled,  a  cooling  so- 
lution should  be  applied  by  means  of  several  folds 
of  linen ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ple- 
thoric, he  ought  to  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm ;  but,  if  he  be  weak  and  emaciated, 
a  dirt'erent  mode  of  treatment  must  be  followed. 

At  the  end  of  the  third,  or  fourth  day  at  farthest, 
the  stump  should  be  examined  ;  and,  if  it  appears 
somewhat  open  and  tlaccid,  the  parts  must  be 
brought  closer  together  and  secured  more  firmly. 
After  this  time  the  dressing  should  be  renewed 
every  day,  or  every  second  day.  In  about  a  week 
after  the  operation,  the  ligatures  may  generally  be 
removed  with  ease ;  but,  if  they  do  not  separate 
readily,  they  may  be  gently  pulled  at  every  dress- 
ing, when  they  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  brought 
away,  and  the  wound  will  be  soon  healed  by  the 
lirst  intention.    The  roller  should  be  cleaned  and 
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renewed  as  often  as  it  is  found  snllled  ;  nor  sTiOnld 
it  be  laid  entirely  aside  till  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  week  after  the  operation.  When  the  roller 
is  removed,  we  must  depend  upon  the  straps  or 
tapes  for  keeping  the  parts  together  till  the  cure 
be  quite  accomplished.  When  the  inilaramatory 
symptoms  are  entirely  gone,  no  medicines  ought 
to  be  given,  which  would  debilitate  the  patient, 
nor  is  any  thing  more  necessary  than  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  till  a  complete  cure  be  made. 

3.  Amputation  of  the  leg,  S^'c. — The  leg  is 
usually  amputated,  for  a  disease  in  the  foot,  at  two 
different  parts  ;  the  one  a  hand-breadth  under  the 
knee,  the  other  a  little  above  the  ankle.  The 
former  makes  a  sufficient  support  for  the  body  to 
rest  upon  an  artificial  leg  ;  but  the  latter  does  that 
equally  well,  and  likewise  preserves  the  motion  of 
the  knee. 

In  performing  the  operation  a  little  way  he. 
loio  the  knee,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  and  se- 
cured in  the  same  manner  as  in  operating  upon  the 
thigh.  The  tourniquet  is  to  be  placed  a  little 
above  the  knee,  with  the  cushion  upon  the  artery 
in  the  ham.  The  surgeon  places  himself  upon  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  and  makes  a  circular  incision 
through  the  integuments  doAvn  to  the  muscles.  The 
place  where  the  incision  should  be  made  must 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  limb ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, it  may  be  between  six  and  seven  inches  un- 
der the  top  of  the  tibia  in  an  adult,  or  far  enough 
down  upon  the  same  limb  to  save  as  much  integu- 
ments  as  will  cover  the  stump.  After  the  integu- 
ments are  cut  through,  in  the  manner  already  di- 
rected, as  much  of  the  muscles  are  to  be  divided 
by  the  knife  as  can  bp  done  by  a  circular  incision  ; 
and  the  interosseous  parts  are  to  be  divided  by  a 
scalpel  or  catline.  The  retractors  are  then  to  be 
applied,  and  the  bone  sawed  off  immediately  be- 
low the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
muscles.  In  sawing,  the  operator  ought  to  begin 
upon  both  bones  at  the  same  time,  that  he  may 
finish  upon  the  tibia,  lest  splinters  should  be 
formed.  The  vessels  are  next  to  be  secured  ;  the 
soft  parts  drawn  over  the  bones ;  the  adhesive 
plasters  and  other  bandages  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  amputating  the  thigh,  only 
that  here  the  roller  need  not  be  applied  so  high  as 
in  the  former  operation.  Two  or  three  turns  above 
the  knee,  however,  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
dressings  from  slipping  down. 

In  amputating  at  the  ankle,  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  a  little  below 
the  knee ;  but  the  operator  should  fix  upon  that 
fpot  which  will  leave  the  stump  of  such  a  length  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  being  fitted  with  an 
artificial  machine  resembling  the  other  leg.  Nine 
inches  from  the  joint  of  the  knee,  in  a  leg  of  ordi- 
nary length,  was  found  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  late 
ingenious  artificial  limb-maker  in  Edinburgh,  to 


be  tlic  best  part  suited  to  that  purpose,  on  accotinfe 
of  the  equal  pressure  it  makes  upon  the  surface  of 
the  log,  without  making  any  upon  the  end  of  the 
tender  stnmp. 

A  patent  has  lately  been  obtained  by  a  Mr. 
Potts,  for  a  contrivance,  which  supplies  a  useful 
leg  in  cases  of  amputation  above  the  knee. 

The  patentee,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  the  loss  of  his  own  leg,  has  con- 
structed an  artificial  one,  which  he  himself  has 
worn  for  years,  and  which  is  possessed  of  the  fol- 
lowing advantages :  "  The  knee  and  ankle  joints," 
he  asserts,  "  are  entirely  at  the  eommand  of  the 
wearer ;  and  the  appearance  of  their  motions  is  so 
natural,  as  very  nearly  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the 
extremity:  the  leg  is  made  of  light  materials,  and 
indeed  of  such  as  imitate  both  the  bony  and  fleshy 
parts.  It  is  worn  with  ease  and  perfect  safety ; 
it  does  not  injure  the  dress,  which  other  artificial 
legs  are  observed  to  do.  The  wearer  can  kneel 
and  rise  up;  can  sit  down  and  rise  up;  can  pull 
on  a  boot,  and  permit  it  to  be  drawn  ofl'  by  a, 
boot-jack  ;  he  can  turn  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  outwards  and  inwards ;  ride  on  horseback 
with  perfect  safety ;  and  imitate  almost  every  na- 
tural motion  without  any  assistance  of  his  hands." 

4.  Amputation  at  the  joints  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities.— The  circumstances  most  to  be  attended  to 
in  performing  amputation  at  the  joints  of  the  ex- 
tremities are,  first,  to  stop  the  circulation  by  tiie 
tourniquet ;  or,  where  that  is  impracticable,  to 
take  up  the  trunk  of  the  artery  by  a  ligature  ;  to 
make  a  circular  incision  in  such  a  place  as  may, 
after  the  operation  is  over,  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  wound :  then  a  longitudinal  incision  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  limb,  extend, 
ing  from  the  joint  to  the  circular  cut,  and  as  deep 
as  the  bone,  by  which  two  flaps  will  be  formed  to 
cover  that  part  of  the  joint  which  remains  after 
the  operation  is  finished.  The  ligaments  of  the 
joint  arc  next  to  be  divided,  and  the  affected  limb, 
or  part  of  the  limb,  removed. 

After  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  was  for- 
merly a  frequent  practice  to  scrape  off  the  remain- 
ing cartilage,  to  unite  the  parts  more  firmly  toge- 
ther. But  this  is  now  found  to  be  unnecessary  ; 
for  when  the  flesh  is  applied  properly  to  the  bone, 
if  it  do  not  grow  to  it,  the  union  at  least  is  so  close 
that  it  afterwards  gives  no  inconvenience  to  the 
patient. 

Any  branches  of  arteries  which  may  have  been 
cut  during  the  operation,  are  now  to  be  secured  ; 
clotted  blood  is  to  be  removed  ;  and  the  muscles 
and  the  skin  are  to  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  hanging  out  of  the 
wound.  The  parts  are  to  be  retained  by  adhesive 
plasters,  or  twisted  suture,  or  both  ;  and  proper 
bandages  applied,  in  such  a  way,  that  a  cure  laaj^ 
be  made  by  the  first  intention. 
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(1.)  Amputating  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint 
has  nlv/ays  been  considered  as  a  dangerous  as  well 
as  a  difltcult  operation.  It  should  never  be  at- 
tempted, when  the  same  purposes  can  be  accom- 
plished by  operating  lower  down.  But  cases  occa- 
sionallj  occur,  where  the  life  of  the  patient  can- 
not, in  any  other  manner,  be  saved. 

Ampufafion  may  become  necessary  here  in  con- 
sequence of  abscesses  of  the  joint ;  caries  of  the 
humerus  reaching  to  the  joint ;  compound  frac- 
tures, especially  those  from  gun-shot  wounds,  ex- 
tending to  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  of  mortifi- 
cation. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  should 
be  laid  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height,  covered 
ivith  a  mattrass.  lie  is  then  to  be  brought  as  near 
to  the  edge  of  it  as  possible,  and  secured  by  as- 
sistants. The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arm 
is  next  to  be  stopped,  by  an  assistant  pressing 
strongly  Avith  a  firm  compress  upon  the  subclavian 
artery  where  it  passes  over  the  first  rib ;  or  an 
incision  may  be  made  along  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, which  may  be  secured  after  separating  from 
it  the  contiguous  nerves.  When  the  artery  is 
compressed,  it  will  readily  be  known  whether  the 
compression  proves  eftcctual,  by  observing  when 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  entirely  stopped.  As  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  a  circular  incision  is  to  be  made 
through  the  integuments,  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  into  the  humerus.  An  assistant 
then  draws  the  skin  a  little  back,  and,  at  the 
edge  of  the  retracted  skin,  the  muscles  are  to  be 
cut  in  a  circular  direction  to  the  bone. 

If  the  artery  has  not  bi'cn  taken  up  at  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  the  operation,  it  is  now  to  be  secured, 
as  well  as  any  branches  which  come  in  the  way. 

The  amputation-knife  is  now  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  rest  of  the  operation  finished  with 
a  strong  scalpel.  A  perpendicular  incision  is 
next  to  be  made  at  a  little  distance  from  the  out- 
side of  the  artery,  beginning  at  the  acromion,  and 
terminating  in  the  circular  incision,  cutting  as 
deep  as  the  surface  of  the  bone.  A  similar  incision 
is  to  be  made  on  the  back  part  of  the  arm,  so  that 
the  flaps  may  be  of  an  equal  breadth.  The  arte- 
aial  branches  are  here  to  be  secured ;  the  flaps  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  bone,  guarding  against 
wounding  the  trunk  of  the  artery  ;  the  flaps  are 
to  bo  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  is  to  be  cut  from  the  scapula; 
and  thus  the  arm  will  be  entirely  separated. 

After  the  arm  has  been  separated,  any  arteries 
■which  appear  about  the  joint  are  to  be  tied,  and 
all  the  ligatures  brought  over  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  parts  are  to  be  cleared  of  clotted 
blood,  and  the  two  flaps  drawn  over  the  wound, 
and  secured  by  adhesive  plasters.  A  pledget  of 
jioft  ointment  should  then  be  applied,  and  a  sufli- 
cient  cushion  of  lint,  with  a  compress  of  old  linen, 


put  over  ths  whole.    A  moderate  pressure  is  next 

to  be  ajiplicd  by  a  flannel  roller ;  by  m  hich  iha 
parts  will  be  supported,  their  union  facilitated, 
and  matter,  most  likely,  prevented  from  being 
lodged.  Tlie  treatment  is  then  the  same  wiih  that 
after  amputation  in  other  parts  of  the  extremities. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  an  assistant  sit  with  the  patient,  to 
compress  the  artery,  in  case  a  bleeding  should 
ensue. 

(2.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  the  zchole 
hand,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  the  wrist, 
so  as  to  leave  as  much  of  the  member  as  possible  ; 
and  the  same  rules  hold  here  as  in  amputating  at 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  joints.  The  tourniquet  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  artery  in  the  arm,  and  the  cure 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  intention.  When 
any  of  the  carpal  bones  are  aifected,  the  sore  will 
not  heal  till  these  either  work  out  by  suppuration, 
or  are  cut  out  by  the  knife.  When  the  middle  of 
any  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  diseased,  while  their 
extremities  are  sound,  the  trepan  may  be  applied^ 
and  the  diseased  parts  removed,  while  the  remain, 
ing  sound  parts  are  preserved.  But,  if  the  whole 
bodies  of  one  or  two  of  these  bones  be  aftected, 
while  the  rest  remain  sound,  all  the  affected  bones 
ought  to  be  removed.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion, an  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  course  of 
the  part  aifected :  and,  if  the  operator  have  it  ia 
his  choice,  the  incision  should  be  made  upon  the 
back  part,  so  as  to  save  the  great  vessels  and 
nerves  situated  in  the  palm.  The  integuments  are 
then  to  be  dissected,  aud  turned,  to  each  side; 
after  which  the  diseased  bones,  or  parts  of  bones, 
are  to  be  removed,  guarding  as  much  as  possibis 
against  wounding  the  principal  arteries  or  nerves 
which  lie  near  them. 

The  diseased  parts  are  next  to  be  separated  ;  any 
arteries  Avhich  happen  to  be  cut  are  to  be  secured; 
and,  on  account  of  the  free  communication  which- 
they  have  with  neighbouring  branches,  they  ought 
to  be  tied  at  both  cut  ends.  If,  after  this,  a  bleed- 
ing still  continues,  compress,  styptics,  and  othec 
remedies  proper  for  stopping  blood,  are  imme- 
diately to  be  used.  The  sides  of  the  wound  are  to 
be  brought  together,  and  an  attempt  made  to  cure 
them  by  the  first  intention. 

(3.)  In  amputating  the  fingers,  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  operate  upon  the  bodies  of  the  bones 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  larger  extremities  ;, 
but  at  present  the  removal  at  the  joints  is  more 
frequently  practised. 

In  performing  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to- 
save  as  much  skin  as  may  cover  the  stump,  and  thiss 
ought  to  be  done  upon  the  side  next  the  palm,  so 
as  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  friction.  The  ge~ 
neral  steps  of  the  operation  are  tiic  same  with  thosft 
for  amputation  of  the  larger  joints. 

A  circular  incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  fingeu 
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bv  a  crooked  bistoury,  about  the  mitldle  of  the 
phalanx,  and  it  may  be  carried  at  once  to  the  bone. 
Ano'her  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a  common 
scalpL-1  at  each  side  of  the  fing  jF,  beginning  at  the 
circular  one,  and  continuing  it  to  the  joint,  by 
■which  two  ilaps  will  be  left  to  cover  the  stump. 
The  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  now  to  be  divided, 
and  the  bone  removed.  The  blood-vessels  are  to 
be  secured  by  ligature,  and  the  flaps  exactly  ap-- 
plied  to  each  other  ;  but  in  order  to  protect  the 
ciid  of  the  bone  completely,  a  small  portion  may 
be  cut  from  the  uppermost  Hap.  The  flaps  are  to 
be  retained  by  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  the  twisted 
suture ;  but  if  the  latter  be  used,  the  tendons 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Over  the  sore  an  emollient 
jdedget  is  to  be  applied,  and  then  a  compress  and 
roller.  If  the  disease  be  so  situated,  that  instead 
of  amputating  at  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the  sur- 
geon shall  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  body 
of  the  bone,  flaps  are  to  be  formed  as  above,  and 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  by  means  of  a  small 
spring  saw. 

5.  Amputaiion  at  the  hip  joint. — The  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh,  at  the  hipjoint^  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  opera- 
tions in  surgery  ;  so  much  so,  that  very  few  cases 
appear  on  record  of  its  having  ever  been  put  in 
practice.  In  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  instance  is  recorded  where  the  thigh 
■»vas  amputated  at  this  joint,  and  where  the  patient 
survived  the  operation  eighteen  days,  and  then 
died  from  a  different  cause,  when  all  risk  of  he- 
morrhage was  over,  and  when  the  sore  had  even  a 
favourable  appearance  ;  which  shews  at  least  that 
the  operation  may  be  done  with  safety.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  never  to  be  done,  however,  unless  as 
the  last  resource,  and  when  the  life  of  the  patient 
is  in  absolute  danger,  and  then  only  when  as  much 
skin  and  muscles  can  be  saved  will  cover  the  sore, 
and  when  there  is  also  a  probability  of  being  able  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage,  and  prevent  it  from  returning. 

When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  a  table,  and 
properly  secured  by  assistants;  one  of  whom 
should  be  ready  with  a  firm  cushion  to  press,  if 
necessary,  upon  the  top  of  the  femoral  artery  just 
after  it  passes  from  behind  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  thigh.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  now  to  be 
made  through  the  skin,  beginning  immediately  un- 
der the  ligament,  and  continuing,  it  downwards 
along  the  course  of  the  artery  for  about  six  or 
seven  inches.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  thigh  is  then 
to  be  divided  by  gentle  scratches  till  a  furrowed 
probe  can  be  introduced,  when  the  opening  is  to 
be  dilated  by  means  of  a  scapel,  till  two  or  three 
inches  of.  the  artery  be  laid  bare.  A  strong  liga- 
ture is  now  to  be  put  under  the  artery  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  curved  blunt-poiuted  needle. 

The  part  where  thi  ligature  should  be  passed  is 


immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  arteria  profun- 
da ;  for  if  that  artery  be  not  aiiected  by  the  liga- 
ture, the  palient  might  suil'er  by  the  loss  of  blood 
during  the  rest  of  the  operation.  The  ligature  is 
now  to  be  secured  by  a  running  knot :  another 
ligature  is  to  be  introduced  a  liUle  below  the  for- 
mer, and  likewise  secured  ;  the  artery  is  then  to  ba 
divided  between  the  ligatures.  A  circular  incision  is 
now  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  of  the 
thigh,  about  six  inches  from  its  upper  end.  The  re- 
tracted skin  is  then  to  be  pulled  at  least  an  inch  up- 
w  ards  ;  and  at  the  edges  of  it  the  amputating  knife 
is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  cjt  the  muscles  down  to 
the  bone.  This  being  done,  a  cut  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  beginning  a 
little  higher  than  the  great  trochanter  ;  and  con- 
tinuing it  down  to  the  circular  incision,  and  as 
deep  as  the  joint.  A  similar  cut  is  to  be  made 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  artery,  and  this  reaching  likewise 
down  to  the  bone.  The  two  muscular  flaps  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  bone  and  joint,  and  held  back 
by  an  assistant.  Every  artery  which  appears  is 
now  to  be  secured.  Then  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  next  the  round  one,  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  acetabulum  ;  by  which  means  the  limb  will  be 
removed  from  the  body.  The  acetabulum  and 
neighbouring  bone  are  next  to  be  examined  ;  and 
if  they  appear  sound,  the  case  Avill  be  more  favour- 
able ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by 
the  first  intention.  For  that  purpose,  after  re- 
moving all  the  clotted  blood  from  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  and  bringing  the  ligatures  over  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  the  muscles  are  to  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  situation  ;  and 
drawing  the  flaps  together,  so  as  ta  cover  the 
w  ound  in  the  mast  accurate  manner,  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  this  situation  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
by  the  twisted  suture  and  other  dressings,  as  iu 
amputating  at  the  under  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
dressings  are  to  be  retained  by  a  broad.flaunel  rol- 
ler passed  three  Or  four  times  round  the  body,  and 
spirally  over  the  stump,  and  secured.  The  patient 
is  then  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  the  sound  side,  and 
treated  as  for  amputation  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  only  that  a  greater  attention  is  necessary, 
as  there  is  no  assistance  from  a  tourniquet.  Un- 
common attention  will  also  be  necessary  to  prevent 
inflammation,  and  every  symptom  of  fever  which 
may  succeed  to  the  operation. 

6.  Amputation  of  the  foot,  S^'c. — When  the  foot 
is  so  much  diseased  as  to  require  amputation,  the 
operation  might  be  performed  at  the  point  of  the 
ankle ;  but,  for  the  reasons  given  Avhen  treating  of 
amputation  of  the  leg.,  it  is  found  better  to  do  it 
above  the  ankle.  When  a  coniiderable  part  re- 
mains sound,  it  ought  to  be  saved.  If  any  of  tlu 
tarsal  bones  are  affected,  these  are  to  be  removeJ. 
W  hen  the  middle  or  whole  body  of  any  of  the  me. 
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tatarsal  bones  are  diseased,  they  are  to  be  removed 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  similiar  opera- 
tions in  bones  of  the  hand;  and  if  even  two  of 
them  remain  sound,  provided  they  be  so  placed  as 
to  support  the  toes,  they  ought  to  be  preserved,  as 
it  is  known  that,  by  proper  treatment,  an  osseous 
matter  may  afterwards  fill  a  considerable  part,  if 
not  tlie  whole,  of  the  void  ;  or,  if  any  cavity  remain, 
it  may  be  so  filled  that  the  use  of  the  foot  may  still 
be  enjoyed. 

In  performing  an  operation  of  this  kind,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  tourni- 
quet api^lied  to  the  ham  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  along  the  affected 
part;  and  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  admit  it,  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
foot,  so  as  to  save  the  sole.  The  integuments  are 
to  be  separated  and  turned  to  each  side,  to  allow 
the  afi'ected  parts  to  be  completely  removed. 

The  principal  vessel  and  nerves  are  to  be  saved 
as  much  as  possible ;  but  if  any  particular  artery  be 
cut,  it  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  part  treated  as 
after  the  removal  of  similar  parts  of  the  hand. 

The  amputation  of  the  toes  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  fingers. 

7.  Extirpation  of  carious  joints. — In  compound 
fractures,  the  ends  of  bones,  when  protruding  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  otherwise  .be  re- 
turned, have  frequently  been  sawed  through  and 
removed;  and  their  place  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
plied by  a  renewal  of  bone,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  limb.  Many  cases  have  like- 
wise happened,  where  a  large  part  of  the  body  of 
the  bone  has  been  thrown  out  by  exfoliation,  and 
its  place  supplied;  and  a  few  are  upon  record 
•where  either  the  whole  of  a  bone,  or  that  end  next 
the  joint,  has  been  thrown  out,  and  its  place  filled 
up  with  callus,  so  that  no  inconvenience  has  been 
felt.  From  these  circumstances,  Mr.  White  of 
Manchester  was  led  to  preserve  an  arm,  by  sawing 
off  the  head  of  a  diseased  humerus  ;  and  Mr.  Park 
of  Liverpool,  to  save  a  limb,  by  sawing  off  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  in  a  case  of  white  swelling  of 
the  knee.  When,  therefore,  it  happens  that  the 
end  of  a  bone  is  diseased,  while  the  other  parts 
are  sound,  the  diseased  part  may  be  removed,  and 
the  sound  one  saved,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
.preserve  the  free  use  of  the  limb. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  first  step  should 
be,  to  use  such  means  as  may  enable  the  operator 
to  have  a  full  management  of  the  circulation  in  the 
part  afi'ected.  Then  a  longitudinal  incision  of  suf- 
ficient length,  and  perhaps  another  across  it,  may 
be  necessary  to  be  made  through  the  soft  parts  of 
the  joint;  and  this  opening  ought  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  large  blood-vessels,  that  they  may 
be  in  no  danger  of  being  injured.  After  the  end 
of  the  diseased  bone  is  suificiently  laid  bare,  it  is 
either  to  .be  brought  out  of  the  joint,  or  a  spatula 


or  some  other  proper  substance  is  to  be  inirodncetl 
between  the  bone  and  soft  parts,  so  as  to  defend 
the  latter  in  time  of  sawing  the  bone.  After  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone  is  Femoved,  the  arterial 
branches  ars  to  be  secured,  and  the  wound  treated 
like  any  other  wound  of  equal  size. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  satisfactary  to  the  reader' 
to  have  an  account  of  this  operation  in  Mr.  Park's 
own  words.  In  a  case  which  he  describes,  he  says  : 
"  An  incision  was  made,  beginning  about  twff 
inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and 
continued  about  as  far  below  its  under  extremity  : 
another,  crossing  this  at  right  angles,  immediately 
above  the  patella,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended 
state,  was  made  through  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half 
round  the  limb ;  and  the  lower  angles  formed  by 
these  incisions  were  raised  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
capsular  ligament :  the  patella  was  then  taken  out, 
and  the  upper  angles  were  raised,  so  as  fairly  to 
denude  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  enable  me  to 
pass  a  small  catline  across  the  posterior  flat  part  of 
the  bone  immediately  above  the  condyles,  taking 
care  to  keep  one  of  the  iiat  sides  of  the  point  of 
the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the  way. 
The  catline  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic  spatula 
was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the  soft  parts 
while  the  femur  was  sawing  through.  Which  done, 
the  head  of  the  bone,  thus  separated,  was  carefully 
dissected  out :  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  then  with 
ease  turned  out  and  sawn  oft",  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  capsular  ligament  dissected  away,  leav- 
ing only  the  posterior  part  covering  the  vessels  ; 
which,  on  examining,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
had  not  only  escaped  unhurt,  but  that  it  was  not  a 
very  narrow  escape  :  they  had  still  a  pretty  good 
covering,  and  had  been,  through  the  whole  opera- 
tion, far  enough  out  of  the  course  of  the  knife. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
wound  was  somewhat  formidable,  exhibiting  a  very- 
large  cavern  with  very  thin  parietes and  in  short, 
there  seemed  little  wanting  to  complete  the  ampu- 
tation: yet  as  the  limb  below  would  not  be  depriv- 
ed of  any  part  of  its  nourishment,  and  as  every 
healthy  incised  surface,  as  well  of  bone  as  of  soft 
parts,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  granulate,  I  could 
not  see  any  room  to  doubt,  that  nature  would  be 
able  to  repair  the  breach." 

This  gentleman  afterwards  informs  us,  that  he 
attempted  to  perform  the  operation  without  mak- 
ing the  tranverse  incision  :  but  he  found  it  could 
not  be  done  ;  and  after  spending  some  time  in  the 
attempt,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  desist  from  it. 
More  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia,  were  removed  ; 
which  were  but  just  enough  to  admit  of  the  leg 
being  brought  into  a  right  line  with  the  thigh,  the 
previous  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  being 
such  as  to  keep  the  two  sawu  ends  of  bone  in  close 
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contact ;  this  produced  a  considerable  redundance 
©f  the  teguments.  To  support  this,  that  it  might 
not  fall  inward,  and  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  inci- 
sion  in  apposition  till  they  should  acquire  some  de- 
gree of  firmness,  a  few  stitches  were  passed  through 
the  skin;  not  merely  along  the  course  of  the  trans- 
verse incision,  but  upon  that  part  of  the  longitudi- 
nal cut  that  extended  up  the  thigh.  The  lightest 
superlicial  dressings  only  were  applied,  and  the 
limb  placed  in  a  case  of  tin  from  the  ankle  to  the 
insertion  of  the  gluteus  muscle. 

To  this  operation  objections  are  very  candid- 
ly enumerated;  but  Mr.  Park  thinks  all  of  them 
may  be  obviated.  There  are  two,  however,  which, 
Mr.  Bell  thinks,  will  always  appear  against  it : 
the  first  is,  that  where  the  bones  of  large  joints 
are  so  much  diseased  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
remove  them,  the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  com- 
monly so  much  thickened,  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
as  to  render  any  attempt  to  save  them  very  uncer- 
tain, and  much  more  hazardous  than  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  :  and  the  second  is,  the  high  de- 
gree  of  inflammation  that  commonly  succeeds  to 
wounds  of  the  larger  joints. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Park  says  he  wishes 
it  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  affections 
of  the  joints  produced  hy  external  violence,  that  he 
thinks  this  operation  will  be  peculiarly  useful  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  last,  he  observes,  that  the 
heads  of  large  bones  have  been  frequently  sawn  off, 
without  any  violent  symptom  taking  place  :  and  as 
he  supposes  this  to  be  owing  to  the  very  free  divi- 
sion of  the  capsular  ligaments,  which  in  such  cases 
must  always  happen,  he  thinks  that  the  total  re- 
moval of  this  1  'gament,  which  he  advises  in  this 
operation,  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  it.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  determine  upon  the  merits  of 
this  operation ;  but  Mr.  Bell  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing, that  no  necessity  appears  for  the  removal  of 
any  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  may  be 
highly  proper  to  make  the  opening  into  it  free  and 
large ;  but  to  remove  it,  by  dissecting  it  off  from 
the  contiguous  parts,  must  probably  add  to  the 
risk  of  the  operation,  by  rendering  the  inflamma- 
tion more  severe  than  it  otherwise  might  be  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  must  necessarily  render  it 
much  more  painful  as  well  as  more  tedious. 

During  the  cure,  the  limb  ought  to  be  kept  in 
the  posture  most  favourable  for  the  removal  of  the 
bone,  and  afterwards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  motion  of  the  joint. 

On  the  whole  of  the  case  we  cannot  help  hop- 
Mig,  with  the  ingenious  proposer  of  this  operation, 
that,  in  this  way,  a  limb  may  sometimes  be  saved 
which  M  ould  otherwise  have  been  removed.  Yet 
though  the  removal  of  the  diseased  end  of  one  bone 
may  be  readily  efl'ected,  the  removal  of  all  that 
part  of  the  bones  which  enters  info  the  composi- 
ilion  of  a  joint  must  be  attended  with  so  much  in- 


conTenience,  that  it  can  seldom  be  done,  unless 
it  be  where  the  ends  of  bones  are  destroyed  by  ex- 
ternal violence;  for  then  it  appears  that  this  oper- 
ation may  be  performed  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

8.  Amputation  of  the  breast. — In  this  case  wo. 
men  only  are  the  subjects. 

The  patient  being  placed  on  a  high  chair,  hold 
her  arm  horizontally  backward,  and  a  very  little 
downward  ;  thus  the  pectoral  muscle  is  more  rea- 
dily expanded,  and  the  disordered  part  more  easily 
separated  from  it ;  then  make  a  circular  incision 
through  the  teguments,  and  dissect  the  morbid 
part  out.  This  done,  if  strength  admits,  take 
away  blood.  The  compress  and  bandage  are  ge- 
nerally sufficient  to  prevent  haemorrhage,  the  nee- 
dle being  seldom  required  ;  yet  sometimes  the 
branches  of  the  mammary  arteries,  which  come 
out  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  into  the 
breasts,  will  create  some  trouble,  especially  one 
larger  than  the  rest  from  towards  the  arm-pit, 
near  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  is  com- 
monly more  troublesome  to  take  up  than  the  rest. 
We  may  then  proceed  as  in  wounds  in  general. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  cure,  a  fever  comes  on, 
with  pains  about  the  praecordia,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  death  is  the  consequence.  We  should 
be  careful,  by  proper  and  timely  bleeding,  to  pre- 
vent these  symptoms.  Sec  Cancer. 

The  instruments  described  in  anvputations  are 
shewn  under  the  article  Instruments. 

AMYGDAL/E,  (a[xvyooc\ov  ;  from  ay.u(r<ruj,  to 
lancifate;  so  called  liecause,  after  the  green  husk 
is  removed  from  the  fruit,  there  appear  upon  the 
shell  certain  fissures,  as  it  were  lacerations) ;  al- 
monds. The  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  the  almond- 
tree,  amijgdalns  communis  Linn. ;  Amygdalus  fo~ 
His  serraturis  infinis  glandulosis^  Jioribus  sessilibus 
gemiiiis.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Monogijnia. 
Gen.  Plant.  619. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  almond-tree  re- 
semble those  of  the  peach.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  England,  where  it  produces  fruit  very  little 
inferior  to  that  from  abroad.  It  liowcrs  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  most  other  trees,  though  its  fruit  is 
not  quite  ripe  until  autumn. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  almonds,  the  szceet  and 
the  bitter;  yet  the  eye  distinguishes  no  diHerence 
betwixt  the  trees,  nor  between  the  kernels  them- 
selves. Travellers  say,  that,  by  altering  the  soil, ' 
the  bitter  brings  forth  sweet,  and  the  sweet  brings 
forth  bitter  almonds;  but  this  account  is,  to  say 
the  least,  suspicious.  The  almonds  from  Barbary, 
where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  bitter,  while 
those  cultivated  in  Europe  are  sweet.  In  fact, 
Linnaeus  describes  the  two  trees  as  varieties. 

1.  The  bitter  almonds  agree  with  the  sweet  in 
yielding  the  same  quantity  of  oil,  not  to  be  dis- 
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tinguEshed  from  that  of  the  sweet  sort,  and  in  all 
cases  <o  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  ;  the  matter 
remainina;  after  the  expression  oi  the  oil  retains  all 
the  bitter,  and  tastes  stronger  than  it  did  at  first. 
Most  of  the  bitter  matter  dissolves  with  a  little  heat 
in  Avater  and  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  part  arises 
with  both  in  distilling ;  but  spirit  seems  to  extract 
the  most,  and  water  to  elevate  the  greatest  quan- 
tily.  A  simple  water  is  distilled  from  them  after 
the  oil  is  pressed  out,  which  possesses  the  same  qua- 
lities, and  in  the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from 
cherry-stones.  These  aftbrded,  formerly,  the  now 
exploded  aqtia  cerassorum  nigrorum,  black-cherry 
uater. 

The  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds,  being 
strongly  impregnated  Avith  the  noxious  matter 
which  gives  them  their  bitterness  and  flavour,  may 
prove  a  poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
common  laurel,  to  which  it  appears  extremely  ana- 
logous. Yet  these  are  commended  by  old  Avriters, 
as  being  destructive  of  Avorms,  in  the  dose  of  four 
or  five,  or  more,  taken  in  a  morning  fasting.  They 
are  somewhat  diuretic,  but  not  safe  as  a  medicine. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  of  the  amygdalce  amarce. — 
"  These  have  been  long  known  to  be  a  poison 
with  respect  to  many  brute  animals  ;  and  there  are 
some  instances  alleged  of  tlieir  being  such  to  men. 
We  at  present  understand  this,  from  observing 
that  they  contain  the  same  peculiar  bitter  that  is 
found  in  the  lauro-cerasus,  and  in  the  other  ker- 
nels mentioned  above.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are 
not  so  powerful  Avith  respect  to  man  as  they  are  to 
other  animals ;  and  they  have,  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, been  often  admitted  both  in  diet  and  medi- 
cine. Their  medicinal  qualities,  however,  are,  as  I 
have  said  before,  not  well  ascertained ;  but  there 
is  one  virtue,  which  is,  their  being  a  remedy  in 
intermittent  fevers  :  that  is  well  established  on  the 
authority  of  the  learned  Bergius. 

"  His  manner  of  administration  is  the  following: 
He  takes  two  drachms  of  kali  tartarisatum,  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  honey.  These  he  diffuses 
in  a  pound  of  water  ;  and  with  this  water  he  makes 
an  emulsion  with  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  to 
be  strained  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Of  this  emul- 
sion he  gives,  during  the  intermission,  a  pound  or 
two  every  day,  and  says  that,  by  this  remedy,  the 
recurrence  of  ague  is  prevented.  He  acknowlegcs, 
indeed,  that  certain  fevers  have  resisted  this  re- 
medy, and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
bark  ;  but  even  then,  Avith  the  decocfion  of  the 
bark,  he  mixes  the  bitter  emulsion.  And  he  says 
also,  that  he  had  seen  intermittent  fevers  frequent- 
ly recurring,  and  which  had  resisted  the  bark,  at 
length  entirely  cured  by  the  bitter  emulsion  alone." 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  had  so  little  opportunity 
of  practising  upon  intermittent  fevers,  or  upon 
any  but  those  Avhich  readily  yield  to  the  bark,  that 
he  had  never  au  opjiortunity  to  imitate  the  prac- 


tice  of  Bergius;  but,  he  says,  if  he  were,  he 
should  certainly  proceed  with  some  caution  in  exhi- 
biting such  quantities  of  the  bitter  almond. 

Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  had  an  opinion, 
that  bitter  almonds,  taken  before  drinking  wine, 
would  prevent  ebriety  :  but  Bauhin,  from  experi- 
ments made  on  purpose,  denies  this. 

2.  I'he  sweet  kind,  of  Avhich  those  called  Jordan 
almonds  are  the  best,  should  be  recently  taken 
from  the  shells,  and  free  from  rancidity.  Dr.  Cul- 
len describes  them  Avith  other  nuces  oleosa.  They 
with  difficulty  digest  in  the  stomach,  and  aflbrd 
very  little  nourishment,  unless  extremely  well  com- 
minuted by  mastication.  As  medicine,  they  are 
supposed  to  obtund  acrimony  in  the  primas  viae, 
being  reckoned  softening  and  relaxant.  'J  hey  are  a 
good  intermedium  for  uniting  with  water  several 
substances,  which  of  themselves  are  not  miscible 
with  it:  camphor  and  some  of  the  resinous  sub- 
stances, triturated  with  six  times  their  quantity  of 
almonds,  easily  dissolve  into  a  milky  liquor.  Six 
or  eight  SAveet  almonds  peeled  sometimes  cure  the 
heart-burn. 

SAvect  almonds  are  usually  blanched,  i.  e.  freed 
from  their  skin,  by  steeping  them  in  hot  water 
until  it  easily  slips  off.  Then  triturated  Avith  waterj 
their  oil  unites  therewith,  by  the  mutation  of  theic 
mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matter,  into  an  emul- 
sion or  milky  liquor. 

Emiilsio  Amygdalce  Communis.  Edin. 

Take  of  SAveet  almonds,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar,  gra- 
dually pouring  on  them  the  water ;  then  strain. 

Lac  Amygdalce.    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar ;  then,  rubbing 
them  together,  gradually  add  the  water,  and 
strain  the  liquor. 

Emidsio  Arahica.  Edin. 

The  arable  emulsion  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  almond  emulsion;  only  adding,  whilst  beat-' 
ing  the  almonds. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  tAvo  ounces. 

Emulsio  Arahica.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Gum  arable,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 
Almonds,  blanched,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double  refined  sugar,  three  drachms ; 
Decoction  of  barley,  one  pound. 
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Dissol-ve  the  gnm  in  the  warm  decocHon,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  pour  it  upon  tl>e  almonds, 
jjreviouslj  well  beaten  with  the  RiJgar,  and  at 
the  same  time  triturate  them  togetlier,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  milk,  and  then  strain. 

The  pure  oil  of  almonds,  triturated  with  a  thick 
inucila2;e  of  gum  arable,  forms  a  more  permanent 
emulsion,  from  which  the  oil  does  not  separate 
alter  standing  for  two  or  three  days.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  foregoing  compounds,  in  Avhich 
there  occurs  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  oil, 
in  the  form  of  cream,  rising  to  the  surface ;  and 
the  liquid  beneath,  alter  still  longer  keeping,  turns 
BOur. 

The  emulsions  partake  of  the  quality  of  the  oil, 
and  are  prescribed  in  the  same  intentions,  particu- 
larly in  heat  of  urine  and  the  strangury,  whether 
arising  from  spontaneous  acrimony,  or  from  irritate 
ing  food  or  medicines. 

The  expressed  oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  from 
the  sweet  or  the  bitter  sorts  equally  ;  no  difference 
can  be  discovered  in  their  oils  by  any  known  me- 
thod of  trial  :  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  was  called 
'metopium^  because  the  Egyptians  used  to  make  an 
oil  in  which  bitter  almonds  and  galbanum  were 
ingredients  r  they  named  their  compound  oil  me- 
topium,  from  the  plant  so  called,  from  which  the 
galbanum  is  produced ;  and  others  give  the  same 
name  to  the  simple  expressed  oil  of  this  fruit. 

By  bruiting,  and  then  pressing,  the  almonds, 
they  afiord  nearly  one  half  of  their  weight  in  oil. 
On  boiling  almonds  in  water,  part  of  their  oil 
scparafes,  and  is  collected  on  the  surface;  but  that 
obtained  by  pressure,  without  heat,  is  the  most 
agreeable,  and  least  likely  to  become  rancid. 

This  oil  is  useful  externally,  like  that  of  olives 
and  linseed,  to  soften  and  relax  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  applied;  but  it  is  in  no  respect  superior  to 
olive  oil  as  a  topical  remedy,  and  is  therefore  sel- 
dom employed  in  preference  to  it.  Internally,  it 
is  given  to  counteract  acrimony,  and  give  relief 
■<vhen  a  tickling  cough,  hoarseness,  costiveness,  or 
nephritic  pains  affect  the  patient.  To  infants,  it 
is  given  as  a  laxative,  but  often  proves  binding, 
by  diminishing  the  strength  of  their  bowels,  Oij 
of  almonds  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  emaiK 
Ejon,  mixed  ynth  some  aqneQiis  menstruum,  nijited 
by  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  volatile  alkali,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces 
to  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  half  an 
ounce  of  scroo  agreeable  syrup.  Draughts  of  manna 
snd  oil  of  almonds,  properly  incorporated,  togc« 
ther  with  the  eommoi!  almond  euudsion,  as  drink, 
iii"0  of  fingqlar  seryice  in  the  gravel,  and  in  dysn-^ 
rigs,  Wou^en  who  have  had  hard  labours  expe- 
rience benentj  it  is  said,  by  taking  repeated  dosos 
■of  this  oij  for  several  days  befoj-o  the  time  of  deli= 
very :  bat  the  ienemusj  to  "vvhich  soiae  prcgtiaat 


"women  are  subject,  and  which  endangers  abortloii, 
is  most  speedily  relieved  by  clysters  of  it,  Avith  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum. 

The  amijgdalus  na?ia  and  umygchilus  perdicA 
(or  common  J,  have  a  place  in  foreign  dispen» 
satorics. 

AMYGDALtE;  a  name  for  the  tonsils  or  aU 
monds  of  the  cars.    See  Tonsii.s. 

AMYGDALA  AMAR/E  ;  bitter  almonds.  Seo 

AmYGDALjE, 

AMYGDaLUS  COMMUNIS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  both  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds.    Sec  Amygdala. 

AM  YGDAL/E  DULC£S ;  sweet  almonds,  Seo 
Amygdal.^;. 

AMYGDALUS  PERSIC  A  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  common  plum  tree.  Sec  the  articlo 
Persic  A. 

AMY'LUM,  (from  the  Greek  a/xuAov  ;  from 
priv.  and  jW-yAij,  a  mill;  because  it  Avas  formerly 
made  from  wheat  without  the  assistance  of  a  mill) ; 
the  fccula  of  wheat,  commonly  called  starch.  This 
substance  subsides  from  the  water  that  is  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour.  The  starch-makers  suffer  it 
to  remain  in  the  water  for  a  time  after  it  has  be«. 
come  acid,  which  makes  it  very  white  and  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  scarcely  sensible  to  the  taste.  As 
starch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal  alimentary 
substance  contained  in  bread. 

'J'he  process  commonly  employed  for  making 
starch  is  this;  Put  wheat  into  water,  and  let  it 
ferment  in  the  sun.  Change  the  water  twice  a 
day,  for  eight  or  twelve  days,  in  which  time  tho 
grain  easily  bursts,  and  is  then  also  sufliciently  fer- 
mented. Now  put  it,  by  little  and  little,  in  a 
canvas  bag,  to  separate  the  iiour  from  the  husk, 
by  rubbing  and  beating  on  a  plank,  which  is  laid 
across  the  vessel  appointed  to  receive  tho  flour. 
As  the  vessels  are  filled,  a  reddish  water  will  ba 
seen  swimming  at  the  top,  and  this  is  to  be  skim« 
med  off,  clean  water  put  in  its  place,  and  this 
also,  after  stirring,  strained  through  a  fieve. 
What  stays  behind  must  be  put  into  fresh  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  sediment  falls 
from  the  strained  liquor,  the  water  must  be  do... 
canted  off  frora  that  which  settles.  This  is  the 
starch,  which  must  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Schee'o 
observes,  that  three  ounces  of  wheat  vi'iil  ysekl 
eleven  drachms  of  fine  starch. 

As  a  tncdleino,  this  article  has  its  vises,  if» 
common  with  some  of  the  mucilages,  as  a  miUl 
astringent.  Mixed  with  milk,  it  is  an  cxcelkns 
kind  of  aliment  in  fluxes  and  catarrhs ;  one  ov  tv/a 
drachms  of  starch,  dissolved  and  boiled  in  threo 
ounces  of  waf-^r,  with  a  iittle  sugar,  forms  an  ele» 
gaut  jei'V,  of  which  a  table  spoonful  jnay  bo  t;iS<?ri 
every  hour  or  two,  IMiik  staieh,  with  sUdu 
tion  m  saoi,  fine!/  shied,  and^  incarpomteti  by 
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boiliag,  !s  the  soup  employed  by  Sir  Joliti  Pringle 
in  dysenteries,  where  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  has  been  abraded.  In  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  mucilage  of  starch  is  a  vehicle  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  exhibition  of  opium  by  the  rectum. 

Tlnema'Opiatum,    Pharra.  Chir. 

Take  of  the  Mucilage  of  starch,  half  a  pint  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm. 
JSlix  them. 

'The  opiate,  in  this  case,  may  be  augmented  ar. 
cording  to  circumstances.  This  is  a  desirable  re- 
medy, particularly  in  spasmodic  aifcctions  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  that  distressing  sense 
of  weight  and  uneasiness  when  the  prostate  gland 
is  a  fleeted  in  a  gonorrhcca. 

As  a  constituent  of  many  vegetable  productions, 
it  forms  a  most  important  alimentary  substance. 
Starch  is  found,  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with 
difiercnt  substances.  Fourcroy  accordingly  makes 
Tarious  species  of  it,  as  combined, 

1.  With  gluten  or  fibrine,  as  in  wheat,  rye, 
and  other  similar  seeds. 

2.  With  extractive  matter,  as  in  beans,  pease, 
lupins,  &c. 

3.  With  mucilage,  as  in  the  potatoe  and  many 
ether  roots,  and  in  unripe  corn. 

4.  With  saccharine  matter,  in  most  roots,  and 
in  corn  after  it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil,  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  almonds,  &c. 

6.  With  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  root  of  the 
burdock,  jatropha  majiihot,  arum,  asarum,  and 
other  tubexous  roots. 

The  officinal  preparations  arc  :  MucUago  Amyli^ 
Edin.  Lond.  Trochisci  giimmosi,  Edin.  Lond. 
Pulv.  frag.  comp.  Lond.    Pil.  hydntrg.  Edin. 

AMY'RIS  ELEMl'FERA,  '(amyris,  from  a, 
intensive,  and  fj^v^os-,  ointment,  or  bulin  ;  so  called 
from  its  use  or  smell)  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which,  it  is  supposed,  we  obtain  the 
resin  called  gum  elemi.    See  Elemi. 

AMYRIS  OPOBALSAMUM ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  from  which  the  balsam  of  Mecca 
is  obtained.    Sec  Balsamum 'Giltcadense. 

ANACA'RDIUM  OCCIDENTA'LE,  ccvccxoi^. 
itov  ;  from  ctva,  without,  and  jia/sJta,  a  heart);  be- 
cause the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  having  the 
seed  inclosed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  has  the  nut 
growing  out  of  the  end  of  it.  It  is  the  cashew-nut, 
the  oil  of  which  is  an  active  caustic,  and  employed 
as  such  in  its  native  country.  However,  neithei- 
thnt,  nor  any  part  of  the  fruit,  is  used  medicinally 
with  us. 

ANACARDtUM  ORIENTALE;  the  ana- 
cardium,  or  Malaca-bean.  The  nut  so  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  is  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
lieart-shaped,  compressed,  and  about  the  size  of 


the  thumb  nail.  It  is  obtained  from  the  actennt^ 
tomentosa ;  foliis  cordato-ovutis,  subius  tomentosis 
Linn.    It  is  not  used  medicinally  in  this  country. 

ANACARTHA'RSIS,  (avaxa^apffi;  ;  from  avcc^ 
and  Kot^xioou.M,  to  purge  up);  an  expectoration 
of  pus  from  the  lungs. 

ANiESTHE'SIA,  (avocio-Sriirix ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  ai<T^y.voiJ.ai,  to  feel);  a  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  It  forms  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
localei,  and  order  dyscesthesiee  of  Cullen.  This 
sense  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  obstructs  the 
nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being  regularly 
conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch,  as  pressure,  ex- 
treme cold,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a  degree  of  sensibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not 
sufficiently  covered  "by  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skjn,  or 
where  there  is  too  great  a  tension  of  it,  or  it  is  too 
delicate.  Whatever  disorders  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  sense  of  touching. 
Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  same  general 
causes  as  palsy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly 
the  same  method  af  treatmejit. 

In  a  stupor,  or  defect  of  touching,  which  arises 
from  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
tient must  first  be  purged  ;  afterwards,  such  medi- 
cines as  excite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or  stimulate 
the  system,  may  be  used.  For  this  purpose,  the 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  either  by  itself,  or  combined 
with  essential  oils,  horse-radish,  &c.  may  be  taken 
inwardly  ;  the  disordered  parts,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  fresh  nettles,  or 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  or  with  the  camphorated 
or  oily  volatile  liniments.  Blisters  and  sinapisms 
applied  to  the  parts  will  likewise  be  of  use  ;  and 
also  warm  bathing,  especially  in  the  Bath  waters. 

ANAGA'LLIS,  (avayaAAfj  ;  from  ctvaysXcuu^ 
to  laugh;  because,  by  curing  the  spleen,  it  disposes 
persons  to  be  ch earful )  ;  the  anagattis  arvensis ; 
foliis  indivisis,  caule  proacmbente  Linn.  It  is  small 
and  delicately  formed,  and  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  particular  properties  that  entitle  it  to 
distinction  as  a  medicine. 

ANAGALLIS  ARVENSIS,  the  systematic 
name  for  the  <inagalUs  of  the  shops.    See  Ana- 

GALLIS. 

This  plant  is  low  and  succulent,  differing  in  its 

appciirance  from  chickweed,  by  the  spots  under, 
neath  its  leaves  ;  in  having  no  pedicles ;  in  the 
seed-vessels  opening  not  at  the  top,  but  hori- 
zontally ;  in  the  flowers  not  being  white,  but  red 
or  blue  :  it  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields  and 
other  cultivated  ground,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
August.  The  expressed  juice,  inspissated  to  aa 
extract,  possesses  a  pungent  saline  austerity;  and 
has  been  reputed  resolvent  and  detergent. 

ANALE'PSIA,  (from  ava,  and  Xaf/,?avw,  to 
take  again).  Johannes  Anglicus  calls  that  species 
of  epilepsy  thus,  which  proceeds  from  the  stomach 
being  disordered.    So  also  does  Riverius  j  and  it 
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ts  by  some  put  synoniraously  with  epilepsy  in 
general.    See  Epilepsia. 

ANALE'PSIS,  (from  araXa/^favw),  to  recover 
and  regain  vigour  offer  sickness. 

ANALEPTICS,  (analeptica,  a.voLKtfTt\\v.a.\  from 
avaXa/xfavw,  \o  recruit^  or  recover);  those  sub- 
stances, used  for  food  and  medicine,  which  are 
calculated,  from  their  properties,  to  restore 
strength  when  impaired  by  sickness.  Some  also 
call  analeptics  such  things  as  exhilarate  the  spirits, 
in  which  sense  they  rank  with  cardiacs  and  re- 
storatives. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  they  are  medicines  suited  to 
restore  the  force  of  the  body  when  lost,  and  some- 
times employed  with  respect  to  stimulus ;  but 
more  commonly  with  respect  to  those  substances 
which  supply  a  deficient  nourishment."  The  term 
he  considers  as  attended  with  ambiguity,  and 
would  not  have  it  employed  at  all. 

ANALOGY,  a  certain  relation  and  agreement 
between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other  re- 
spects are  entirely  different.  There  is  likewise  an 
analogy  between  beings  that  have  some  confor- 
mity or  resemblance  to  one  another ;  for  example, 
between  animals  and  plants ;  but  the  analogy  is 
still  stronger  between  animals  of  two  ditterent 
species;  and  it  is  this  last  which  accords  more 
immediately  with  medical  and  physical  investi- 
gations. 

Analogy  enters  mto  all  our  reasoning,  and  serves 
to  explain  and  illustrate.  A  great  part  of  our 
philosophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  foundation.  It  is 
natural  to  mankind  to  judge  of  things  less  known, 
by  some  similitude,  real  or  imaginary,  between 
them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known. 
And  where  the  things  compared  have  really  a 
great  similitude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
there  may  be  a  considerable  degree  of  probability 
in  conclusions  drawn  from  analogy.  Thus  we 
«iay  observe  a  very  great  similitude  between  this 
earth  which  w«  inhabit,  and  the  other  planets, 
Saturn,  Jtipiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 
They  all  revolve  round  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does, 
although  at  different  distances,  and  in  different 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light  from  th« 
«un,  as  the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known 
to  revolve  round  their  axes  like  the  earth,  and,  by 
that  means^  must  have  a  like  succession  of  day  and 
night.  Some  of  them  have  moons,  that  serve  to 
give  them  light  ia  the  absence  of  the  sun,  as  our 
moon  does  to  us.  They  are  all,  in  their  motions, 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  gravitation,  as  the  earth 
is.  From  all  this  similitude,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think,  that  those  planets  may,  like  our  earth,  be 
4he  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living  creatures. 
There  is  some  probability  in  this  conclusion  from 
anaiogy.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
iMs  Mad  of  reasoning  cm  affojd  onl/  probable 


evidence  at  best,  so,  unless  great  caution  be  used, 
we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  error  by  it.  To  give  an 
instance  of  this :  anatomists,  in  former  ages, 
seldom  dissected  human  bodies;  but  very  often, 
those  of  quadrupeds,  whose  internal  structure  was 
thought  to  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the  human 
body.  Modern  anatomists  have  discovered  many 
mistakes  which  the  ancients  were  led  inlo,  by  fheii' 
conceiving  a  greater  similitude  between  the  struc- 
ture of  men  and  of  some  beasts  than  there  really  is. 

That  analogical  reasoning  from  a  supposed 
similitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  error  with  regurd  to 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  may  be  illustratt'd  by 
the  following  instance  :  when  a  man  is  urged  by 
contrary  motives,  those  on  one  hand  inciting  him 
to  do  some  action,  those  on  the  other  to  forbear 
it ;  he  deliberates  about  it,  and  at  last  resolves  to 
do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives  are 
here  compared  to  the  weights  in  the  opposite  scales 
of  a  balance ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  any  in- 
stance that  can  be  named,  of  a  more  striking 
analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the 
phrases  of  weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon 
actions,  are  common  to  all  languages.  From  this 
analogy,  some  philosophers  draw  very  imporiaut 
conclusions.  They  say^  that,  as  the  balance 
cannot  incline  to  one  side  more  than  the  other, 
when  the  opposite  weights  are  equal  ;  so  a  man 
cannot  possibly  determine  himself  if  the  motives 
on  both  hands  are  equal;  and  as  the  balance  must 
necessarily  turn  to  that  side  which  has  most  weight, 
so  the  man  must  necessarily  be  determined  to 
that  hand  where  the  motive  is  strongest.  And,  on 
this  fbundatioR,  some  of  the  schoohnen  maintained, 
that  if  a  hungry  ass  were  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beast  must 
stand  still  and  starve  to  death,  being  unable  to 
turn  to  either,  because  there  arc  equal  motives  to 
both.  This  is  an  instance  of  that  analogical  rea- 
soning, which,  it  is  conceived,  ought  never  fo  be 
trusted  ;  for  the  analogy  between  a  balance  and  a 
man  deliberating,  though  one  of  the  strongest  ihafc 
can  be  found  between  matter  and  mind,  is  too 
weak  to  support  any  argument.  A  piece  of  dead 
inactive  matter,  and  an  active  intelligent  being,  are 
things  very  unlike;  and  because  'he  one  would 
remain  at  rest  in  a  certain  case,  it  does  aot  toMow 
thai  the  other  would  be  inactive  in  acas".  some- 
what similar.  The  argument  Is  no  better  than 
this,  that,  because  a  dead  animal  moves  only  as  it 
is  pushed,  and  if  pushed  with  equal  force  in  con- 
trary directions,  must  remain  at  rest ;  therefore 
the  same  thing  must  happen  to  a  living  animal 
for  surely  the  similitude  between  a  dead  animal 
and  a  living,  is  as  great  as  that  betAvsen  a  balance 
and  a  man. 

According  to  Professor  Castiilon,  of  Berlin,  the 
principal  uses  of  aaaiogy  ia  the  investigation  of 
P2 
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|ihysicai  and  moral  truth,  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four  :  I.  By  means  of  our  senses  to  improve,  first 
our  own  judgiuciit,  asid  afterwards  that  of  others, 
Tiith  refpect  to  iute!!cctua,l  subjects.  2.  To  de- 
duce a  general  from  a.  ])ait!cular  truth.  Having 
di-covercd  and  proved  the  trutJi  of  a  proposition 
^\\th.  respect  to  aisy  particular  object,  examine 
vliether  this  truth  liows  from  a  quality  peculiar 
to  tliis  single  object,  or  common  to  several  ob- 
ject?. In  the  latter  case,  all  these  objects  may  be 
comprehended  under  one  general  idea,  founded  on 
their  common  quality.  Substitute  this  general 
idea  instead  of  the  particular  object,  and  the  pro- 
position will  become  general,  without  ceasing  to  be 
true  ;  because  whateycr  evidently  and  solely  results 
from  the  identity,  on  which  an  analogy  is  founded, 
must  necessarily  be  true  with  respect  to  all  those 
objects  in  which  the  analogy  is  the  same.  3.  To 
prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  demonstrated.  4.  To  dis- 
cover new  truths  in  both  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. 

It  must  be  more  particularly  observed,  however, 
that,  as  analogy  is  frequently  instrumental  to  the 
success  of  anatomical  and  physiological  investiga- 
tions ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reliance  on  it  too 
implicitly  is  very  liable  to  lead  us  into  serious 
errors.  Numberless  instances  of  this  fact  might 
be  adduced,  and  these  should  have  the  eftect  of 
tempering  the  ardour  of  some,  who,  in  their  pur- 
suit after  that  knowledge  which  is  difiicuit  of 
attainment,  suffer  themselves  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
their  conclusions.    See  Comparative  Anatomy. 

ANALOGiSM,  {ayxXoyKrijio;),  is  the  judging 
of  diseases  by  similar  appearances,  or  discovering  a 
thing  unknov,n,  by  its  similitude  with  something 
already  known  ;  and  this  way  of  induction  was 
called  by  the  ancient  writers,  inedicina  ralionulis 
prwdogmatica,  in  opposition  to  the  einpirica,  which 
was  conducted  by  appearances  only,  without  any 
theory. 

ANA'LYSIS,  (ayaAuo-jf,  from  avaXw:,  to  re- 
solve);  a  chemical  term,  which  signiiies  the  resolu- 
tion of  bodies  into  their  component  parts,  to  shew 
the  nature,  properties,  and  uses,  of  the  various 
subjects  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

Chemists  make  use  of  two  modes  of  analysis: 
first,  by  fire ;  secondly,  by  menstrua.  Indeed  the 
modes  of  decompounding  bodies  are  all  founded 
on  the  difference  of  the  properties  belonging  to 
the  different  principles  of  which  the  body  to  be 
analysed  is  composed.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
body  to  be  composed  of  several  principles  pos- 
sessed of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  of 
some  which  arc  fixed  :  the  volatile  parts  will  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  volatility  which  they 
possess  ;  the  most  volatile  first,  on  the  application 
of  gradual  heat ;  theu  the  next  ia  degree  3  whilst 


the  fixed,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  tite 
fire,  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This 
is  called  analjjsis  hx]  fire.  But  when  a  body  is  com- 
pounded of  several  substances,  one  of  which,  for  in- 
stance, is  soluble  only  by  spirits  of  wine,  a  second 
is  soluble  only  by  water,  and  a  third  is  soluble 
only  by  aether;  these  substances  may  be  very  easily 
separated  from  each  other,  by  submitting  suc- 
cessively the  compound  body  to  the  action  of  these 
menstrua,  each  of  which  dissolves  that  particular 
substance  to  which  it  has  an  affinity,  and  from 
which  it  may  afterwards  be  readily  separated. 
This  is  called  the  analysis  hy  menstrua.  See 
Synthesis. 

ANANAS,  an  Indian  fruit ;  the  egg-shaped  pine- 
apple. The  plant  which  affords  this  fruit,  is  the 
hromelia  ananas  follis  ciliato-spinosis  mucronatis 
spica  comosa  Linn.  It  is  used  principally  as  a 
delicacy  for  the  table,  and  is  also  given  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  refrigerant  in  febrile  complaints. 

ANAPHALANTl'ASIS,  {avocfaXa.v'rM(yi; ;  from 
avoc^ccXocvtog^  bald)  ;  a  thinness  of  the  hair  upoa 
the  eye-brows. 

ANAPIIRODISIA,  (from  apriv.  and  afgo^ffia., 
venery)  ;  impotence  with  respect  to  venereal  com- 
merce. Dr.  Cullen  makes  this  a  genus  of  disease, 
in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dysorexic^,  See 
Impotence. 

A'NASDOMESTICA;  the  tame  duck.  The  flesh 
of  this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires  that 
warm  and  stimulating  condiments  be  taken  with 
it  to  enable  the  stomach  to  act  on  it.    See  A.n- 

SERES. 

ANASA'RCA,  (from  ava,  through;  and  <Ta.p'^, 
Jlesh.)  or  in  the  flesh);  a  species  of  dropsy  from 
a  serous  fluid  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  or  rather 
a  general  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease,  in  the 
class  Cachexia^  and  the  order  Intumescentia.  He 
enumerates  the  folloAving  species,  viz.  1.  Anasarca 
serosa,  as  when  the  due  discharge  of  serum  is  sup- 
pressed, &c.  2.  Anasarca  oppilafa,  as  when  the 
blood-vessels  are  considerably  pressed,  which 
happens  to  many  pregnant  women,  &c.  3.  Afia- 
sarcu  exanthematica ;  this  happens  after  ulcers, 
various  eruptive  disorders,  and  particularly  after 
the  erysipelas.  4.  Anasarca  analmia,  happens 
when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely  poor  from 
considerable  haemorrhages.  5.  Anasarca  debiliuni, 
as  when  feebleness  is  induced  by  long  sick- 
ness, &c. 

In  this  disease  the  feet  first  begin  to  swell,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  after  exercise,  and  when  the 
patient  has  stood  or  sat  long  ;  which  swelling  rises 
frequently  to  the  thighs.  On  lying  in  bed,  the 
swelling  becomes  less,  or  even  almost  disappears. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  swelling  often 
rises  to  the  hips,  loins,  and  belly,  and  at  last  eo- 
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ters  Ae  wliole  body.  This  disease,  besides  the 
otlier  symptoms  common  to  ascites  (See  Ascites), 
is  attended  with  a  remarkable  ditliculty  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  cure  of  this,  as  well  as  other  species 
of  dropsy,  the  general  intentions  are,  first,  the 
evacuation  of  the  water  already  effused,  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  outlets;  and,  secondly,  the 
prevention  of  it  from  accumulation,  which  is  chiefly 
to  be  expected  from  supporting  a  due  action  of  the 
Absorbents,  and  from  keeping  up  a  proper  discharge 
by  the  serous  escretories 

The  remedies  employed  with  these  intentions 
are  much  the  same  with  what  are  employed  in  curing 
the  more  important  genus  already  alluded  to ; 
nevertheless,  we  shall  here  give  in  detail,  with  some 
Tariations,  the  treatment  usually  recommended. 
The  two  following  indications  require  attention : 
^rsf,  the  evacuation  of  the  collected  fluid  ;  secondly^ 
the  removal  of  the  remote  causes,  or  their  effects. 

The  first  may  possibly  be  obtained, 

1.  By  scarifications,  which  should  not  be  made 
large,  as  they  may  become  gangrenous,  to  which 
there  is  always  a  tendency  in  this  disease. 

2.  By  blisters,  which  should  be  used  early,  and 
with  caution,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned. 

3.  By  issues,  which  may  be  made,  under  the 
same  precautions,  below  one  or  both  knees. 

4.  By  the  application  of  colewort  leaves  to  the 
legs  and  thighs,  repeated  occasionally  as  they  be- 
come imbued  with  moisture. 

5.  By  bandages  applied  to  the  exti-emities. 

6.  By  exhibiting  the  digitalis  purpurea^  'which 
Jias  done  remarkable  things  in  this  disease. 

7.  By  diaphoretics. 

8.  By  stimulants. 

9.  By  sialogogues. 

10.  By  drastic  purges. 

11.  By  emetics. 

First,  as  eracuants,  vre  may  eaaploy  remedies  of 
ihis  kind : 

i^.  Vin.  ipecac,  giss. 

Antim.  tartaris.  gr.  ij. 

M.  f.  haust.  alternis  diebus  sumeud.  Or, 

f^.  Pulv.  scill.  sice.  gr.  iij.  ad  ir. 
Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  iij. 
Sacch.  alb.  gr.  vj. 

M.  f.  pulv.  h.  s.  et  mane,  quotidie  sumend. 
Or, 

Pc.  Oxymel.  scill.  Jiss. 
Vin.  antimon.  ^j- 

M.  f.  haust.  emetic,  lecunda  quaque  die 
sumend. 

The  most  suitable  purgatiyes  are  the  following : 


R.  Pil.  e.  colocynth.  c.  3j. 
01.  juniper,  gtt.  ij. 

M.  f.  pilul.  V.  pro  dos.  alternis  diebus  cuia 
regimine  sumend.  Or^ 

fJ:.  Pulv.  jalap. 

Pulv.  scanimon.  iiagr.  xv. 

01.  cinamom.  gtt.  j.  M.  f.  pulv.  purg.  Ofj 

R.  Pulv.  jalap,  gr.  xv. 
Gum.  gambog. 
Calomel,  ppt.  aa  gr.  t. 
01.  menth.  ess.  gtt.  j.  M.  f.  pulv.  purg.  Or, 

jBc^  Elaterii  gr.  j.  ad  ij.  ad  iij. 

Syr.  simp.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  pilula.  Or, 

R.  Chryst.  tartari  |j.  ad  |iss. 

Aq.  fervent,  ifej.  Mane   sumend.  alternis 
diebus. 

This  last  is  a  powerful  medicine  in  dropsy,  and 
acts  as  a  purgative  or  diuretic,  and  sometimes  in 
both  ways.  To  direct  its  operation  more  certainly 
to  the  urinary  organs,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  give 
plentifully  cf  tepid  liquids  after  it  ;  or  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  giving  the  same  quantity- 
in  divided  doses,  at  short  intervals,  until  the  whole 
is  taken. 

To  promote  a  diaphoresis  is  generally  a  difficult 
task  in  this  disease.  This  action  of  the  Tessels, 
however,  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  must  be 
attempted  by  friction,  giving  small  doses  of  anti- 
mon. tartaris.  and  ordering  the  patient  to  wear 
flannel  over  the  whole  body. 

Or  sweating  may  be  induced  by  the  following  5 

R.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  xv.  ad  9j. 

Hora  decubitus  sumend. 

In  this  process  the  patient  should  lie  betweea 
blankets ;  the  sweating  should  be  kept  up  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least,  supporting  him  during  the 
operation  by  frequent  draughts  of  tepid  liquids. 

Stimulants  are  also  proper  under  certain  oircum- 
stances  of  anasarca,  but  the  choice  of  them  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

In  efi'ectihg  the  second  indication,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  remote  causes  which  still 
exibt,  and  those  which  remain  as  the  eifects  of  others 
4ilready  removed. 

1.  Of  the  first  kind  are  morbid  affections  of  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  yiscera,  intemperance,  ex- 
posure to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  immersion  of 
part  of  the  bodj^  in  water. 

2.  Among  the  second  may  be  numbered  de- 
bility, induced  by  large  evacuations,  long  con- 
tinued intermittent  fevers,  and  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  effects  remaining,  although  tjie  practice 
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siiay  be  discontinued,  Inflamniation  of  internal 
surfaces. 

The  diseases  of  the  viscera  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  and  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  under  the  several  heads  to  which  they  belong. 

The  debility  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  system  are 
to  be  removed  by  carefully  shunning  their  causes ; 
by  tonic  medicines,  by  exercise,  and  by  supporting 
the  integuments  of  the  lower  extremities  by 
bandages.  A  diligent  friction  of  the  legs  every 
morning  should  be  used. 

In  many  cases,  it  will  be  proper  to  join  diuretics 
■with  tonics  ;  in  which  event,  the  following  formuliE 
are  worth  attending  to  : 

R.  Decoct,  cinchonas,  vel 
Infus.  amar.  simp.  ^^j. 
Aq.  focnic.  5j> 
Kali  acetat.  5ij. 

M.  f.  mist.  »umat  cochl.  iv.  ter  in  die.  Or, 

Jj£.  Infus.  cort.  Angustur.  ^iss. 
Aq.  anethi  jj. 

Tinct.  canthar.  gtt.  xv.  ad  xxt. 

M.  f.  haust.  ter  in  die  sumend.  Orj 

H^.  Pilul.  aromat. 
Pulv.  rhab.  aa  5j« 
Pulv.  scill.  sice.  gr.  vj. 
01.  juniperi  gtts.  vj. 
Syr.  simp.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  pill.  No.  xxiv.  quarura  capt.  iij.  bis  in 
die  superb  haust.  sequent. 

R.  Infus.  quassias  ^iss. 

Tinct.  cort.  Peruv.  5j.  m.  f.  haust.  Or, 

R.  Ferri  vitriol. 

Myrrh,  in  pulv.  trit. 
Extract,  cinchonae  aa  5j. 
Kali  praep.  Jss. 
8yr.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  pil.  xlii.  dos.  ij. — iv.  ter  quaterve  in 
die.  Or, 

R.  Myrrh,  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  xt. 
Ferri  vitriol,  gr.  v. 
Kali  praep.  gr.  x. 
Aquae  purae  giss. 

Tinct.  cardamom,  ^iss.  m.  f.  haustus. 

The  manner  of  exhibiting  the  digitalis  purpurea 
is  described  under  Digitalis. 

la  anasart,a,  it  is  usual  to  scarify  the  feet  and 
Jcgs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  discharged  : 
but  the  operator  must  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incisions  too  deep  ;  they  ought  barely  to  penetrate 
through  the  skin ;  and  especial  care  must  be 
taken,  by  spirituous  fomentations  and  proper 
dressings,  to  prevent  a  gangrene.  Dr.  Fothergill 
Jias  obscryedj  that  the  safest  and  most  efficacious 


xray  of  making  these  drains,  is  by  the  instrument 
used  with  cupping,  called  a  scarificator  ;  and  he 
always  ordered  it  to  be  so  applied  as  to  make  the- 
little  wounds  transversely ;  as  they  not  only  dis- 
charge better,  but  are  also  longer  in  healing,  than 
when  made  longitudinally. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  however, 
gangrene  will  often  ensue  ;  and  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  much  safer  practice  to  evacuate  the  water 
by  those  natural  outlets,  the  valvular  lymphatic 
absorbents;  and  with  this  intention,  emetics  and 
cathartics,  but  particularly  diuretics,  are  often  em- 
ployed with  success. 

ANASPA'SIS,  (fi  •om  ava,  and  (nraw,  to  draw)* 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express  a  contraction 
of  the  stomach. 

ANA'SSUTOS,  (from  ava,  for  izvco,  upwards^and 
crsvoij-cct,  to  move ).  Hippocrates  connects  this  word 
as  an  epithet  with  air,  or  flatus,  when  speaking  of 
the  suffocation  observed  in  hysteric  fits,  and  the  air, 
rushing  out  with  violence  from  the  stomach. 

ANASTAT/nCA,  (ava$-raA7(?£a  ;  from  avao-reA- 
Aw,  to  contract )  ;  styptics,  or  astringents. 

ANASTOICHEIO'SIS,  (from  ava,  and  a-roixsiov, 
a  principle  or  element  J  ;  a  resolution  of  a  body 
into  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  : — st 
colliquation,  resolution,  or  dissolution,  of  the  solids 
or  fluids  of  the  body. 

ANASTOMO'SIS,  f Anastomosis,  is,  f.  avafou- 
(uiri;  ;  from  avac,  through,  and  jOjxa,  a  mouth )  ;  in-' 
osculation,  or  the  communication  of  vessels  with, 
one  another  by  their  minutest  extremities.  The 
term  anastomsis,  however,  in  ifs  strictest  sense,  is 
applicable  principally  to  the  junction  formed  bc-J 
tween  the  termination  of  arteries  and  the  beginnins 
of  veins,  or  to  those  mouths  through  which  the 
arterial  blood  is  transmitted  into  the  veins,  and  to 
be  returned  to  the  heart.  But  it  has  been  employ- 
ed synonimously  with  inosculartion ;  and  in  that 
general  sense,  denotes  the  conjunction  of  different 
vessels  of  any  denomination  and  dimension. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Surgery'''',  ob-k 
serves,  that  the  system  of  inosculation  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous beautiful  contrivances  of  nature  for  providing 
a  remedy  against  some  of  the  most  dangerous  injuries 
to  which  the  human  body  is  exposed  ;  namely,  in- 
terruption of  the  circulation  through  the  great  ar- 
teries, whether  by  disease  or  external  violence.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  well  known,  that  the  blood,  going 
to  any  of  the  extremities,  if  obstructed  in  its  usual 
channel,  finds  its  way  through  the  minute  inoscula- 
ting branches  given  off  from  the  larger  artery  above 
the  point  of  obstruction,  and  thus  supports  the  cir- 
culation necessary  to  the  life  of  the  parts,  at  first 
languidly,  till  these  inosculating  branches  gradually 
enlarge,  and,  from  being  secondary  and  subordinate 
ramifications,  assume  the  office  of  principal  bran- 
ches, and  at  last  become  fully  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  life,  growth,  and  perfect  nutrition. 
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Indeed,  this  Important  fact  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  now  fully  understood,  and  the  valuable 
coflclusions  in  the  practice  of  surgery  to  be  derived 
from  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive safety  of  tying  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  are 
familiar,  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work,  has  described 
anatomically  the  individual  inosculations  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  circulating  system,  and  lays 
particular  stress  npon  three  points  in  the  arterial 
distribution  which  more  peculiarly  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  inosculation.  These  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  communication  between  the  axijlary  and 
the  femoral  arteries  through  the  internal  mammary, 
a  branch  of  the  former,  which  inosculates  w  ith  the 
epigastric,  a  ramification  of  the  latter.  This  arte- 
rial union  between  parts  so  widely  distant  as  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
as  it  has  been  known  to  supply,  in  some  degree, 
the  want  of  an  aorta,  as  is  proved  by  a  case  cited 
by  the  author,  Mr.  Paris,  of  the  Hotel  Dicu, 
w  ho  found,  in  a  subject  which  he  injected,  a  re- 
markable contraction  of  the  aorta  aliltle  below  the 
arch,  a  consequent  unusual  enlargement  of  the  arte- 
ries on  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  and  a  complete 
inosculation  of  the  dilated  mammary  with  the 
equally  enlarged  epigastric  arteries. 

2.  The  collateral  branches  belonging  to  the 
arteries  of  each  extremity  separately  considered, 
and  which  are  sufiicient  to  keep  up  the  circu- 
lation in  the  limb  when  the  principal  trunk  is 
obstructed.  Thus,  the  subclavian  artery,  before 
entering  the  axilla,  sends  off  the  thyroid  and  cervi- 
cal arteries,  which  ramify  round  the  joint,  and  mix 
their  extreme  branches  with  those  which  come  oif 
from  the  brachial  artery,  as  may  be  shewn  by  ty- 
ing the  axillary  artery  and  injecting  the  subclavian 
from  within  the  thorax,  when  the  wax  will  be  found 
to  run  freely  into  the  brachial  artery  below  the 
ligature  in  the  axilla.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
lower  extremity,  the  ischiatic,  thyroid,  and  pudic 
arteries,  inosculate  with  ramifications  from  the  pro- 
funda, and  will  supply  the  circulation  when  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  is  obsti'ucted. 

3.  The  lower  joints  of  each  extremity,  tlie  el- 
bow and  knee,  are  surrounded  with  their  parti- 
cular inosculations,  which,  though  naturally  more 
minute  than  those  of  the  upper  joints,  so  as  to  be 
shewn  with  difficulty  by  injections,  are  neverthe- 
less capable  of  such  rapid  enlargement  after  ob- 
literation of  the  larger  arteries,  as  to  supply  the 
lower  parts  of  the  limb  with  perfect  ease ;  as 
has  been  proved  in  numerous  instances  of  ope- 
ration for  aneurism  and  other  surgical  cases,  where 
it  has  been  requisite  to  obstruct  the  larger  arterial 
trunks. 

Much  has  been  done,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
Tiew,  by  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  for  aneurism,  (See 
Aneurism),  in  explaining  the  vast  resources  for 


the  nn{rlment  of  limbs,  which  nature  poi?sesses,  Fa 
the  power  of  rapidly  enlarging  inosculating  branches, 
and  converting  them  into  principal  channels  for  the 
blood  when  the  main  trunks  have  been  oblite- 
rated.    See  Arteries. 

ANATOMY,  (anatomia,  avaro'^io,,  or  a.va.roiJ,y]  ; 
from  avix,  and  rsij^vw^  to  cut  up )  ;  the  dissectioit 
of  the  human  body,  in  order  to  expose  the  struc- 
ture, situation,  and  uses  of  every  part. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  anutonn/^  as  above 
given,  implies  simply  dissection;  but  by  this  terra 
something  more  is  usually  understood.  It  is  every 
day  made  use  of  to  express  a  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man body;  and  a  person  who  is  said  to  understand 
anatomy,  is  supposed  to  be  conversant  wiih  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  different  solid 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  jlna- 
tomi/,  properly  so  called  ;  and  Comparative  Anato~ 
my:  the  first  of  these  is  confined  solely  to  the 
human  body  ;  the  latter  includes  all  animals,  so 
far  as  a  knowledge  of  their  structure  may  tend  t» 
perfect  our  ideas  of  the  human  body.  See  Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 

The -term  anatomy  may  also  hare  another  afid 
more  extensive  signification :  it  may  be  employed 
to  express  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  struciura 
and  disposition  of  the  parts,  but  likewise  of  their 
(Economy  and  uses.  Considered  in  this  light,  it 
will  seldom  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  people  of 
taste,  as  a  branch  of  philosophy;  since,  if  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
body,  it  is  certainly  more  so  to  discover  all  the 
springs  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine, 
and  to  observe  the  admirable  mechanism  by  which 
so  many  different  functions  are  executed. 

Astronomy  and  anatomy,  as  Dr.  Hunter,  after 
Fontenelle,  observes,  are  studies  which  present  us 
with  the  most  striking  view  of  the  two  greatest  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  first  of  these  fills 
the  mind  with  the  idea  of  immensity,  in  the  large- 
ness, distances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
the  last,  astonishes  with  his  intelligence  and  art  in 
the  variety  and  delicacy  of  animal  mechanism. 

The  human  body  has  been  commonly  enough 
known  by  the  name  of  microcosmus^  or  the  little 
world;  as  if  it  did  not  differ  so  much,  from  the  uni- 
versal system  of  nature,  in  the  symmetry  and  num- 
ber of  its  parts  as  in  their  size. 

1.  The  art  of  Anatomj/  seems  to  have  been  very 
ancient ;  though,  for  a  long  time,  known  only  in 
an  imperfect  manner.  The  first  men  who  lived 
must  have  soon  acquired  some  notions  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  own  bodies,  particularly  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  and  of  some  even  of  the  external,  such 
as  bones,  joints,  and  sinews,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  examination  of  the  senses  in  living  bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  must  have  been  gradually 
improved,  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is 
exposed;  by  the  necessities  of  life,  and  by  the 
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▼arious  customs,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  of 
different  nations.  Thus,  the  observance  of  bodies 
killed  by  violence,  attention  to  wounded  men,  and 
to  many  diseases,  the  various  ways  of  putting  cri- 
minals to  death,  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  a 
Tariety  of  such  things,  must  have  shown  men  every 
day  more  and  more  of  themselves ;  especially  as  curi- 
osity and  self-love  would  here  urge  them  powerfully 
to  observation  and  reflection.  The  brute  creation 
having  such  an  affinity  to  man  in  outward  form, 
motions,  senses,  and  ways  of  life  ;  the  generation 
of  the  species,  and  the  effect  of  death  upon  the 
body,  being  observed  to  be  so  nearly  the  same  in 
both  ;  the  conclusion  was  not  only  obvious,  but 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly 
tipon  the  same  model.  And  the  opportunities  of 
examining  the  bodies  of  brutes  were  so  easily  pro- 
eurcd,  indeed  so  necessarily  occurred  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  that  the  huntsman  in  making 
use  of  his  prey,  the  priest  in  sacrificing,  the  augur 
In  divination,  and,  above  all,  the  butcher,  or  those 
who  might,  out  of  curiosity,  attend  upon  his  opera- 
tions, must  have  been  daily  adding  to  the  little 
stock  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

In  tracing  it  backwards  to  its  infancy,  however^ 
we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the  times 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  As  an  art  in  a  state 
of  some  cultiva'ion,  it  may  h-o  said  to  have  been, 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch 
of  natural  knowledge. 

The  a»ra  of  philosophy,  as  it  was  called,  began 
with  Thalcs  the  Milesian  being  declared,  by  a  very 
general  consent  of  the  people,  the  most  wise  of  all 
the  Grecians,  480  years  before  Christ.  The  philo- 
sophers of  his  school,  which  was  called  the  Ionian, 
cultivated  principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates, 
the  seventh  in  succession  of  their  great  teachers, 
introduced  the  study  of  morals,  and  was  thence 
said  to  bring  down  philosophy  fiom  heaven,  to 
make  men  truly  wise  and  hajipy. 

In  the  writings  of  his  scholar  and  successor 
I'lato,  we  see  that  the  philosophers  had  carefully 
considered  the  human  body,  both  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  functions  ;  and  thoagii  they  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  knowledge  of  the  more  minute  and 
intricate  parts,  which  required  the  successive  !a» 
hour  and  attention  of  many  ages,  they  had  formal 
cd  very  noble  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject in  general.  The  anatoroical  descriptions  of 
Xcnophoa  and  Plato  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  quoted  by  Longinus  as  specimens  of  sub- 
lime writing  ;  and  the  extract  from  Plato  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  its  containing  the  rudiments  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  The  heart  (sayi 
Plato)  is  the  centre  or  knot  of  the  blood-vessels  j 
the  spring  or  fountain  of  the  blood,  which  Is  car.. 
I'ied  impetuously  round  :  the  blood  is  the  palmlum 
or  food  of  the  tiesh  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  nou- 
yishmentj  the  body  is  laid  out  kito  canals,  like 


those  which  are  drawn  through  gardens,  that  the 
blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a  fountain,  to 
every  pervious  part  of  the  body." 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
great  philosophers  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, about  400  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  H» 
is  said  to  have  separated  the  profession  of  philo?o^ 
phy  and  physic,  and  to  have  been  the  first  whQ 
applied  to  physic  alone  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
He  is  likewise  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  was  written  expressly  upon  tho  subject  be- 
fore ;  and  the  first  anatomical  dissection  which  has 
been  recorded  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus 
of  Abdera. 

If,  however,  wo  read  the  v/orks  of  Hippocratess 
with  impartiality,  and  apply  his  accounts  of  thtj 
parts  to  what  we  now  know  of  the  human  body, 
we  must  aliow  his  descriptions  to  he  imperfec'c, 
incorrect,  sometimes  extiavagant,  and  often  unin« 
telligible,  that  of  the  boues  only  excepted.  He 
seems  to  have  studied  these  with  more  success  than 
the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  an  oppor<. 
iiuiity  of  seeing  a  human  skeleton. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  centnry,  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  space 
of  COO  years,  anatomy  was  greatly  improved ;  tho 
philosophers  still  considering  it  as  a  most  curious 
aiid  interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  ami 
the  physicians  as  a  principal  foundation  of  their 
art.  Both  of  them,  in  that  interval  of  time,  con-^ 
tributed  daily  to.  the  common  stock,  by  more  ac-^ 
curate  and  extended  observations,  and  by  the  lights 
of  an  improving  philosophy. 

As  these  two  great  men  had  applied  very  parts"* 
cuiarly  to  the  study  of  animal  bodies,  they  liot  only 
made  great  improvements,  especially  in  physiology, 
but  raised  the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  ami 
spread  it  as  wide  as  Alexander's  empire. 

Few  of  Aristotle's  Avritings  were  siade  public  ;fi 
his  lifetime.  He  affected  to  say,  that  they  wouUJ 
be  unintelligible  to  those  who  had  not  heard  themi 
explained  at  his  lectures:  and,  except  the  use 
which  Theophrastus  made  of  them,  they  were  lost 
to  the  public  for  above  130  years  after  the  death  of 
Theaphrastus ;  and  at  last  came  out  defective  frcra 
bod  preservation,  and  corrupted  by  men,  who, 
Avithout  proper  qualifiaations,  presumed  to  corr<3ct 
and  to  supply  what  was  lost. 

From  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  the  study  of  na» 
tural  knowledge  at  Athens  was  for  ever  oa  tho 
decline;  and  the  reputation  of  the  Lycaeum  anc^ 
Academy  was  almost  confined  to  the  studies  wMcl^ 
are  subservient  to  oratory  and  public  speakiw^j. 

The  other  great  institution  for  Grecian  educa* 
tion  was  at  Alexandria  hi  Kgypt,  Tht>  nrst 
Ptolemies,  both  from  their  love  of  lit-erat«ro,  and 
to  give  true  aud  permancat  dignity  to  their  empire^^ 
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and  to  Alexander's  favonrite  city,  Set  tip  a  gfand 
school  ia  the  palace  itself,  with  a  museum  and  a 
library,  which,  we  may  say,  has  been  the  most  fa- 
med in  the  world.  Anatomy,  among  other  sciences, 
was  publicly  taught ;  and  the  two  distinguished 
anatomists  were  Erasistratus  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Theophrastus,  and  Herophilus.  Their  volumin- 
ous works  are  all  lost ;  but  they  are  quoted  by 
Galen  almost  in  every  page.  These  professors 
were  probably  the  first  who  were  authorized  to 
dissect  human  bodies  ;  a  peculiarity  which  marks 
strongly  the  philosophical  magnanimity  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  and  fixes  a  great  a;ra  in  the  history  of 
anatomy.  And  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  this  parti- 
cular advantage  which  the  Alexandrians  had  above 
all  others,  that  their  school  not  only  gained,  but 
for  many  centuries  preserved,  the  first  reputation 
for  medical  education.  Ammianus  Marcellinns, 
who  lived  about  650  years  after  the  schools  were 
set  up,  says,  they  were  so  famous  in  his  time,  that 
it  was  enough  to  secure  credit  to  any  physician  if 
he  could  say  that  he  had  studied  at  Alexandria, 

Herophilus  has  been  said  to  have  anatomatized 
700  bodies  :  but  we  must  alloAv  for  exaggeration. 
Nay,  it  was  said,  that  both  he  and  Erasistratus 
made  it  a  common  practice  to  open  living  bodies, 
that  they  might  discover  the  more  secret  springs  of 
life.  But  this,  no  doubt,  was  only  a  vulgar  opi- 
nion, arising  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind  ;  and 
•ccordingly,  without  any  good  reason,  such  tales 
have  been  told  of  modern  anatomists,  and  have 
been  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

Among  the  Romans,  though  it  is  probable  they 
had  physicians  and  surgeons  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  yet  we  have  no  account  of  these  ap- 
plying themselves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  time. 
Archagathus  was  the  first  Greek  physician  estab- 
lished in  Rome,  and  he  was  banished  the  city  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  his  operations. — Ascle- 
piades,  who  flourished  in  Rome  101  years  after  Ar- 
chagathus, in  the  time  of  Pompey,  attained  such  a 
high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class 
with  Hippocrates.  He  seemed  to  have  some  no- 
tion of  the  air  in  respiration  acting  by  its  weight ; 
»nd  in  accounting  for  digestion,  he  supposed  the 
food  to  be  no  farther  changed  than  by  a  comminu- 
tion into  extremely  small  parts,  which  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  is  assi- 
milated to  the  nature  of  each.  One  Cassius,  com- 
monly thought  to  be  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades,  ac- 
counted for  the  right  side  of  the  body  becoming 
paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  done  by  the  moderns,  viz. 
from  the  crossing  of  the  nerves  from  the  right  tq 
the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

From  the  time  of^Vsclepiades  to  the  second  cen- 
tury, physicians  seem  to  have  been  greatly  encou- 
raged at  Rome ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Celsus,  R  u- 
fus,  Pliny,  Cfjelius  Aureliauus,  and  Aretsus,  we 
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find  screral  anatomical  observation?,  but  mosfly 
very  superficial  and  inaccurate.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  lived  Claudius  Galenus  Per- 
gamus,  whose  name  is  so  m  ell  known  in  the  medi- 
cal world.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  did  more  in  that  way  than 
all  that  went  before  him.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  great  loss  for  human  subjects  to 
operate  upon ;  and  therefore  his  descriptions  of  tho 
parts  are  mostly  taken  from  brute  animals.  His, 
works  contain  the  fullest  history  of  anatomists,  and 
the  most  complete  system  of  the  science,  to  be  met 
with  any  where  before  him,  or  for  several  centu- 
ries  after  ;  so  that  a  number  of  passages  in  them 
were  reckoned  absolutely  unintelligible  for  many 
ages,  until  explained  by  the  discoveries  of  succeed- 
ing anatomists. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Nimesius 
bishop  of  Emissa  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
man,  in  which  it  is  said  were  contained  two  cele- 
brated modern  discoveries  ;  the  one,  the  uses  &i 
the  bile,  boasted  of  by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  ;  and  tho 
other,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  last^ 
however,  is  proved  by  Dr.  Freind,  in  his  History 
of  Physic,  p.  229,  to  be  falsely  ascribed  to  this 
author. 

The  Roman  empire  beginning  now  to  be  oppress- 
ed by  the  barbarians,  and  sunk  in  gross  supersti- 
tion, learning  of  all  kinds  decreased  ;  and  when 
the  empire  was  totally  overwhelmed  by  those  bar- 
barous nations,  every  appearance  of  science  was 
almost  extinguished  in  Europe.  The  only  remains 
of  it  were  among  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  in 
Asia. — The  Saracens,  who  came  into  Spain,  de- 
stroyed at  first  all  the  Greek  books  which  the  Van- 
dals had  spared  :  but  though  their  government  was 
in  a  constant  struggle  and  fluctuation  during  800 
years  before  they  were  driven  out,  they  received  a 
taste  for  learnirjg  from  their  countrymen  of  the 
east ;  several  of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal 
studies  ;  public  schools  were  set  up  at  Cordova, 
Toledo,  and  other  towns,  and  translations  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  Arabic  were  universally  in  the 
hands  of  their  teachers. 

Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transfer, 
red  to  the  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  so  good 
a  foundation  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  im- 
proved while  they  were  masters  of  the  world  :  for 
they  were  satisfied  with  commenting  upon  Galen  : 
and  seem  to  have  made  no  dissections  of  human 
bodies. 

Abdollaliph,  who  was  himself  a  teacher  of  ana- 
tomy, a  man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  before 
1203)  for  his  learning  and  curiosity  ;  a  great  tra- 
veller, who  had  been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had 
seen  many  of  the  great  cities  and  principal  places 
for  study  in  the  Saracen  empire  ;  who  had  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  original  observation,  in  oppo- 
sition to  book-learning;   who  boldly  correctcii 
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some  of  Galen's  errors,  and  was  persuaded  that 
many  more  might  be  detected  ;  this  man,  we  say, 
never  made  or  saAV,  or  seemed  even  to  think  of  a 
human  disssction.  He  discovered  Galen's  errors  in 
the  os!eolcgy,  by  going  to  burying  grounds,  with 
his  students  and  others,  where  he  examined  and 
demonstrated  the  boni>s;  he  earnestly  recommend- 
ed that  method  of  study,  in  preference  even  to 
the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thought  that  many  far- 
ther improvements  might  be  made  ;  yet  he  seemed 
not  to  have  an  idea  that  a  fresh  subject  might  be 
dissected  with  that  view. 

Perhaps  the  Jewish  tenets  which  Mahometans 
adopted  about  uncleanness  and  pollution,  might 
prevent  their  handling  dead  bodies  ;  or  their  opi- 
nion of  what  was  supposed  to  pass  between  an  an- 
gel and  the  dead  person,  might  make  them  think 
disturbing  the  dead  highly  sacrilegious.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  Arabian  learning  was,  for  many  ages  to- 
gether there  was  hardly  any  other  in  all  the  west- 
ern countries  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  in  711,  and 
kept  its  ground  till  the  restoration  of  learning  in 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  state  of  anato- 
my in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  Arabian  influence, 
may  be  seen  by  reading  a  very  short  system  of  ana- 
tomy drawn  up  by  Mundinus,  in  the  year  1315. 
It  was  extracted  principally  from  what  the  Arabi- 
ans had  preserved  of  Galen's  doctrine  ;  and,  rude 
as  it  is,  in  that  age,  it  was  judged  to  be  so  master- 
ly a  performance,  that  it  was  ordered  by  a  public 
decree,  that  it  should  be  read  in  all  the  schools  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  actually  continued  to  be  almost  the 
only  book  which  was  read  upan  the  subject  for 
above  200  years.  Cortesius  gives  him  the  credit  of 
being  (he  great  restorer  of  anatomy,  and  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies  among  the  moderns. 

A  general  prejudice  against  dissection,  however, 
prevailed  till  the  16th  century.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  ordered  a  consultation  to  be  held  by 
the  divines  of  Salamanca,  in  order  tO'  determine 
whether  or  not  it  Avas  lawful  in  point  of  conscience 
to  dissect  a  dead  body.  In  Muscovy,  (ill  very 
lately,  both  anatomy  and  the  use  of  skeletons  were 
forbiiUlen,  the  first  as  inhuman,  and  the  latter  as 
subservient  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  learning 
revived  considerably  in  Europe,  and  partictilarly 
physic,  by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors 
brought  from  the  sack  of  Constantirtople  ;  after 
which  the  number  of  anatomists  and  anatomical 
books  increased  to  a  prodigious  degree. — The  Eu- 
ropeans becoming  thus  possessed  of  the  ancient 
(ireek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for  a  long  time  so 
much  occupied  in  correcting  the  copies  (hey  could 
obtain,  studying  the  meaning,  and  commenting 
upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of  their 
-own,  especially  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  introduced  into 


the  annals  of  this  art,  a  genius  of  the  first  rate, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  had  been  formerly  over- 
looked, because  he  was  of  another  profession,  and 
because  he  published  nothing  upon  the  subject. 
He  is  considered  by  the  Doctor  as  by  far  the  best 
anatomist  and  physiologist  of  his  time  ;  and  was 
certainly  the  first  man  we  know  of  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  anatomical  drawings. 

Vassare,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  speaks  of 
Leonardo  thus,  after  telling  us  that  he  had  com- 
posed a  book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horse,  for  his 
own  study  :  "he  afterwards  applied  himself  with 
more  diligence  to  the  human  anatomy  ;  in  which 
study  he  reciprocally  received  and  communicated 
assistance  to  Marc.  Antonio  della  Torre,  an  excel- 
lent philosopher,  who  then  read  lectures  in  Pavia, 
and  wrote  upon  this  subject ;  and  who  was  the 
first,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illustrate  me- 
dicine from  the  doctrine  af  Galen,  and  to  give  true 
light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time  had  been  in- 
volved in  clouds  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  In 
this  he  availed  himself  exceedingly  of  the  genius  and 
labour  of  Leonardo,  who  made  a  book  of  studies, 
drawn  with  red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen, 
with  great  diligence,  of  such  subjects  as  he  had 
himself  dissected  ;  where  he  made  all  the  bones, 
and  to  those  he  joined,  in  their  order,  all  the 
nerves,  and  covered  them  Avith  the  muscles.  And 
concerning  those,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re- 
marks in  letters  of  sm  ugly  form,  which  are  written 
by  the  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood but  by  those  who  know  the  method  of  read- 
ing them  ;  for  they  are  not  to  be  read  without  a 
looking-glass.  Of  these  papers  of  the  human  ana- 
tomy, there  is  a  great  part  in  the  possession  of  M, 
Francesco  da  Melzo,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  was  a  most  beautiful  boy, 
and  much  beloved  by  him,  as  he  is  now  a  beauti- 
ful and  genteel  old  man,  who  reads  those  writings, 
and  carefully  preserves  them,  as  precious  relics, 
together  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo,  of  happy 
memory.  It  appears  impossible  that  that  divine- 
spirit  should  reason  so  well  upon  the  arteries,  and 
muscles,  and  nerves,  and  veins ;  and  with  such  dili- 
gence of  every  thing,  &c.  &c." 

Those  very  drawings,  and  the  writings,  are  hap- 
pily found  to  be  preserved  in  his  Majesty's  great 
collection  of  original  drawings,  where  the  Doctor 
was  permitted  to  examine  them;  and  his  sentiments 
upon  the  occasion  he  thus  expresses ;  "  I  expected 
to  sec  little  more  than  such  designs  in  anatomy  as 
might  be  useful  to  a  painter  in  his  own  profession ; 
but  I  saw,  and  indeed  with  astonishment,  that  Leo- 
nardo had  been  a  general  and  a  deep  student. 
When  I  consider  what  pains  he  has  taken  upon 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  superiority  of  his 
universal  genius,  his  particular  excellence  in  me- 
chanics and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with 
which  such  a  man  would  examine  ajid  see  objects 
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^hich  lie  was  to  draw,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
Leonardo  was  the  best  anatomist  at  that  time  in 
the  world.  We  must  give  the  15th  century  the 
credit  of  Leonardo's  anatomical  studies,  as  he  was 
£5  years  of  age  at  the  close  of  that  century." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Achilli- 
nus  and  Benedictus,  but  particularly  Berengarius 
and  Massa,  followed  out  the  improvement  of  ana- 
tomy in  Italy,  where  they  taught  it,  and  published 
upon  the  subject.  These  first  improvers  made 
some  discoveries  from  their  own  dissections  :  but  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  dith- 
dent  of  themselves,  and  have  followed  Galen 
almost  blindly,  when  his  authority  had  been  so 
long  established,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  authors  was  rising  to  such  a  pitch. 

Soon  after  this,  we  may  say  about  the  year  1540, 
the  great  Vesalius  appeared.  He  was  studious,  la- 
Iwrious,  and  ambitious.  From  Brussels,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  where  anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a  consi- 
derable figure,  and  again  to  liOuvain  to  teach  :  from 
which  place,  very  fortunately  for  his  reputation, 
he  was  called  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  every 
opportunity  that  such  a  genius  for  anatomy  could 
desire,  that  is,  books,  subjects,  and  excellent 
draughtsmen.  He  was  equally  laborious  in  read- 
ing  the  ancients,  and  in  dissecting  bodies.  And  in 
making  the  comparison,  he  could  not  but  see,  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that 
many  of  Galen's  descriptions  were  erroneous. 
When  he  was  but  a  young  man,  he  published  a  no- 
ble system  of  anatomy,  illustrated  with  a  great 
number  of  elegant  figures.  In  this  work  he  found 
so  many  occasions  of  correcting  Galen,  that  his 
contemporaries,  partial  to  antiquity,  and  jealous  of 
his  reputation,  complained  that  he  carried  his  turn 
for  improvement  and  criticism  to  licentiousness. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  and  emulation  was  pre- 
sently  roused  ;  and  Sylvius  in  France,  Columbus, 
Fallopius,  and  Eustachius  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the  middle  of 
this  I6th  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Galen  at 
the  expence  of  Vesalius.  In  their  disputes  they 
made  their  appeals  to  the  human  body  :  and  thus 
in  a  few  years  the  art  was  greatly  improved.  And 
Vesalius  being  detected  in  the  very  fault  which  he 
condemns  in  Galen,  to  wit,  describing  from  the 
dissections  of  brutes,  and  not  of  the  human  body, 
it  exposed  so  fully  that  blunder  of  the  older  anato- 
mists, that  in  succeeding  times  there  has  been  little 
reason  for  such  complaint. — Besides  the  above,  he 
published  several  other  anatomical  treatises.  He 
has  been  particularly  serviceable  by  imposing 
names  on  the  muscles,  most  of  which  are  retained 
to  this  day.  Formerly  these  were  distinguished  by 
numbers,  which  were  differently  applied  by  almost 
every  author. 

hx  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  professor  of  anatomy 


at  Padna,  published  a  treatise  of  anatomy  under 
the  title  of  Observationes  Anatomicce.  This  was 
designed  as  a  supplement  to  Vesalius  ;  many  of 
whose  descriptions  he  corrects,  though  he  always 
makes  mention  of  him  in  an  honourable  manner. 
Fallopius  made  many  great  discoveries,  and  his 
book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  anatomist. 

In  1563,  Bartholomffius  Eustachius  published  his 
Opuscula  Anatomica  at  Venice,  which  have  ever 
since  been  justly  admired  for  the  exactness  of  tlie 
descriptions,  and  the  discoveries  contained  in  them. 
He  published  afterwards  some  other  pieces,  in 
M'hich  there  is  little  of  anatomy  ;  but  never  pub- 
lished the  great  work  he  had  promised,  which  m  as 
to  be  adorned  with  copperplates  representing  all 
the  parts  of  the  human  body.  These  plates,  after 
lying  buried  in  an  old  cabinet  for  upwards  of  150 
years,  were  at  last  discovered  and  published  in  the 
year  1714,  by  Laucifi  the  pope's  physician;  who 
added  a  short  explicatory  text,  because  Eustachius's 
own  writing  could  not  be  found. 

From  this  time  the  study  of  anatomy  gradually 
diffused  itself  over  Europe  :  insomuch  that  for  the 
last  hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by 
the  labour  of  a  number  of  professed  anatomists  al- 
most iu  every  country  of  Europe. 

We  may  form  a  judgment  about  the  state  of  ana- 
tomy even  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  from  the  information  of  Cortesius.  He 
had  been  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and 
was  then  professor  of  medicine  at  Massana  ;  where, 
though  he  had  a  great  desire  to  improve  himself  in 
the  art,  and  to  finish  a  treatise  which  he  had  begun 
on  practical  anatomy,  in  24  years  he  could  twice 
only  procure  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  human 
body,  and  then  it  was  with  difficulty  and  in  a  hur- 
ry  ;  whereas  he  had  expected  to  have  done  so,  he 
says,  once  every  year^  according  to  the  custom  in 
the  famous  academies  of  Italy. 

In  the  very  end  of  the  16th  century,  our  great 
Harvey,  as  Mas  the  custom  of  the  times,  went  to 
Italy  to  study  medicine  ;  for  Italy  was  still  the  fa- 
vourite seat  of  the  arts  :  and  in  the  very  begia- 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  soon  after  Harvey's 
return  to  England,  his  master  in  anatomy.  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapcndente,  published  an  account 
of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had  discovered 
many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in  his  lec- 
tures when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  discovery  evidently  affected  the  established 
doctrine  of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood 
from  the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nou- 
rishment. It  set  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  use  of 
the  heart  and  vascular  system  in  animals  ;  and  ia 
the  course  of  some  years  he  was  so  happy  as  to 
discover,  and  to  prove  beyond  all  -possibility  of 
doubt,  the  circulation  af  the  blood.  He  taught  his 
new  doctrine  in  his  'lectures  about  the  year  161.6j 
and  printed  it  in  ;iG28. 
Q  2 
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It  T?'as  by  far  the  most  important  step  that  has 
been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies  in 
any  age.  It  not  only  reflected  rtseful  lights  upon 
what  had  been  already  found  out  in  anatomy,  but 
also  pointed  out  the  means  of  further  investigation. 
And  accordingly  we  see,  that  from  Harvey  to  the 
present  time,  anatomy  has  been  so  much  improved, 
that  we  may  reasonably  question  if  the  ancients 
hare  been  further  outdone  by  the  moderns  in  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  From  one  day  to 
another  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  dis- 
coveries, relating  either  to  tlie  structure  or  func- 
tions of  our  body  ;  and  new  anatomical  processes, 
both  of  investigation  and  demonstration,  have  been 
daily  invented.  Many  parts  of  the  body  which 
were  not  known  in  Harvey's  time  have  since  then 
been  brought  to  light :  and  of  those  which  were 
known,  the  internal  composition  and  functions 
remained  unexplained  ;  and  indeed  must  have  re- 
mained inexplicable  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
circulation. 

Harvey's  dbctrine  at  first  met  with  considerable 
opposition  ;  but  in  the  space  of  about  20  years  it 
was  so  generally  and  so  warmly  embraced,  that  it 
was  imagined  every  thing  in  physic  would  be  ex- 
plained. But  time  and  experience  have  taught  us, 
that  we  still  are,  and  probably  must  long  continue 
to  be  very  ignorant :  and  that  in  the  study  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  its  diseases,  there  will  always 
be  an  extensive  held  for  the  exercise  of  sagacity. 

After  the  discovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circu- 
lation of  <he  blood,  the  next  question  would  na- 
turally have  been  about  the  passage  and  route  of 
the  nutritious  part  of  the  food,  or  chyle,  from  the 
bowels  to  the  blood-vessels:  and,  by  good  fortune, 
in  a  few  years  after  Harvey  had  made  his  discovery, 
Asellius,  an  Italian  physician,  found  out  the  lac- 
teals,  or  vessels  which  carry  the  chyle  from  the 
intestines  ;  and  printed  his  account  of  them,  with 
coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627,  the  very  year 
before  Harvey's  book  came  out. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  these  two  publica- 
tions, the  anatomists  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were 
daily  opening  living  dogs,  either  to  see  the  lacteals 
or  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In 
making  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  Pecquet,  in 
J*" ranee,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  tho- 
Tacic  duct,  or  common  trunk  of  all  the  lacteals, 
which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
He  printed  his  discovery  in  the  year  1651.  And 
aiow  the  lacteals  having  been  traced  from  the  in- 
testines to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  that  duct  hav- 
ing been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood- 
vessel, the  passage  of  the  chyle  was  completely 
made  out. 

The  same  practice  of  opening  living  animals  fur- 
mished  occasions  of  discovering  the  lymphatic  res- 
sels.  This  good  fortune  fell  first  to  the  lot  of 
Kudbecj  a  young  SwedUii  Huatoiulet^  and  then  to 


Thomas  Bartholine,  a  Danish  anatomist,  who  was 
the  first  who  appeared  in  print  upon  the  lympha- 
tics. His  book  came  out  in  the  year  1653,  that  is 
two  years  after  that  of  l^ecquet.  And  then  it  was 
very  evident  that  they  had  been  seen  before  by  Dr. 
Highmore  and  others,  who  had  mistaken  them  for 
lacteals.  But  none  of  the  anatomists  of  those  times 
could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
none  of  the  physiologists  could  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  their  use. 

Tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  passage  of 
the  chyle  having  been  satisfactorily  traced  out  ia 
full  grown  animals,  the  anatomists  were  naturally 
led  next  to  consider  how  these  animal  processes 
were  carried  on  in  the  child  Avhile  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother.  Accordingly  the  male  and  female  or- 
gans, the  appearances  and  contents  of  the  pregnant 
uterus,  the  incubated  egg,  and  every  phenomenon 
which  could  illustrate  generation,  became  the  fa- 
vourite subject  for  about  30  years  with  the  princi- 
pal  anatomists  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  theory : 
but-Dr.  Hunter  believes  that,  in  fact,  as  Harvey's 
master  Fabrictus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  teaching 
him  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting 
him  to  consider  that  subject ;  so  Fabricius,  by  his 
lectures,  and  by  his  elegant  work,  De  Formato^ 
Ftetu,  et  de  Formaiione  Ovi  et  Pulli,  probably 
made  that  likewise  a  favourite  subject  with  Dr. 
Harvey.  But  whether  he  took  up  the  subject  of 
generation  in  consequence  of  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation,  or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  master 
Fabricius,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the 
inquiry;  and  published  his  observations  in  a  book, 
De  Generatione  Animalimn,  in  the  year  1651^ 
that  is,  six  years  before  his  death. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Swammerdam,  Van 
Horn,  Steno,  and  De  Graaf,  excited  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  generation,  by  their  sup- 
posed discovery  that  the  females  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals have  ovaria,  that  is,  clusters  of  eggs  in  their 
loins,  like  oviparous  animals  ;  which,  when  im- 
pregnated by  the  male,  are  conveyed  into  the 
uterus ;  so  that  a  child  is  produced  from  an  egg 
as  well  as  a  chick  ;  with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  hatched  within,  and  the  other  without,  the  body 
of  the  mother. 

Malphigi,  a  great  Italian  genius,  some  time  after, 
made  considerable  advances  upon  the  subject  of 
generation.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
first  who  used  magnifying  glasses  with  address  in 
tracing  the  first  appearances  in  the  formation  of 
animals.  He  likewise  made  many  other  observa- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  miniiticB  of  anatomy 
by  his  microscopical  labours,  and  by  cultivating 
comparative  anatomy. 

This  distinguished  anatomist  gave  the  first  public 
speciiuea  of  ]xvi  abilities  by  j)riating  a  dissertatioa 
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«n  the  lungs,  ftnno  1661  ;  a  period  so  remarlkable 
for  th«  study  of  naUire,  that  it  would  be  injijstice 
to  pass  it  without  particular  notice. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  Laurentius  Bellinus 
at  Florence.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  ma- 
thematical reasoning  in  phyic.  In  1662,  Simon 
Pauli  published  a  treatise,  De  Albandis  Ossibus. 
He  had  long  been  admired  for  the  white  skeletons 
he  prepared ;  and  at  last  discovered  his  method, 
which  was  by  exposing  the  bones  all  winter  to  the 
weather. 

Johannes  Swammerdam,  of  Amsterdam,  also 
published  some  anatomical  treatises  ;  but  M  as  most 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  preserving  the 
parts  of  bodies  entire  for  many  years,  by  injecting 
their  vessels.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  respi- 
ration; wherein  he  mentioned  his  having  figures  of 
all  parts  of  the  body,  as  big  as  the  life,  cut  in 
copper,  Avhich  he  designed  to  publish,  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  anatomy.  These,  however,  were 
never  made  public  by  Swammerdam  ;  but,  in  1G83, 
Gothofridus  Bidloo,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ley- 
den,  published  a  M  ork,  intitled  Anatomia  Corporis 
Ilumam,  where  all  (he  parts  were  delineated  in 
Tery  large  plates^  almost  as  big  as  the  life.  Mr. 
■Cowper,  an  English  surgeon,  bought  300  copies 
of  these  figures;  and,  in  1698,  published  them, 
with  an  English  text,  quite  dirte#ent  from  Bidloo's 
Latin  one;  to  which  were  added  letters  in  Bidloo's 
figures,  and  some  few  figures  of  Mr.  Cowper's 
own.  To  this  work  Cowper's  name  was  prefixed, 
without  the  least  mention  of  Bidloo,  except  on 
purpose  to  confute  him.  Bidloo  immediately  pub- 
lished a  very  ill-natured  pamphlet,  called  Giilielinus 
Cowperus  citatus  coram  Tribunale ;  appealing  to 
the  Royal  Society,  how  far  Cowper  ought  to  be 
punished  as  a  plagiary  of  the  worst  kind,  and  en- 
(deavouring  to  prove  him  an  ignorant,  deccitl'ul 
fellow.  Cowper  answered  him  in  his  own  style, 
in  a  pamphlet  called  his  Vindicice ;  endeavouring 
to  prove,  either  that  Bidloo  did  not  understand  his 
own  tables,  or  that  they  were  none  of  his.  It  was 
even  alleged  that  those  were  the  tables  promised 
by  Swammerdam,  and  which  Bidloo  had  got  from 
his  widow.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
only  an  invidious  surmise,  there  being  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  they  were  really  the  per- 
formance of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Isbrandus  DIembroeck,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author. 
His  work  contained  very  little  original ;  but  he 
was  at  great  pains  to  collect  from  others  whatever 
was  valuable  in  their  writings,  and  his  system  was 
the  common  standard  among  anatomical  students 
for  many  years. 

About  the  same  time,  Antonius  Liewcnhoeck,  of 
Delft,  improved  considerably  on  Malphigi's  use  of 
snicroscopes.  These  two  authors  took  up  anatomy 
where  e  Iters  had  dropt  it ;  and,  by  this  new  art, 


they  brought  a  number  of  amazing  things  <o  light. 
They  discovered  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
they  were  enabled  to  see  the  actual  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  transparent  parts  of  living  animals, 
and  could  measure  the  velocity  of  its  motion  ;  they 
discovered  that  the  arteries  and  veins  had  no  inter- 
mediate cells  or  spungy  substance,  as  Harvey  and 
all  the  preceding  anatomists  had  supposed,  but 
communicated  one  with  the  other  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  tube. 

Liewenhoeck  was  in  great  fame  likewise  for  his 
discovery  of  the  animalculae  in  the  semen.  Indeed 
there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body,  so'id  or 
fluid,  which  escaped  his  examination ;  and  he  al- 
most every  where  found,  that  what  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  rude  indigested  matter,  was 
in  reality  a  beautiful  and  regular  compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  absorbent  system  already  mentioned, 
by  his  injection  of  the  lympatic  glands  ;  Ruysch, 
in  his  description  of  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels;  and  Dr.  Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account 
of  the  whole  system,  and  by  tracing  those  vessels 
in  many  parts  where  they  had  not  before  beea 
described. 

In  the  last  century,  Drs.  Hunter  and  Monro 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part 
of  anatomy,  in  their  controversy  concerning  the 
discovery  of  the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  first  seen  and 
traced  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  Avas  natural  for 
anatomists  to  suspect,  that,  as  the  lactcals  ab- 
sorbed from  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  the  lym- 
phatics, which  are  similar  in  figure  and  structure, 
might  possibly  do  the  same  office  with  respect  to 
other  parts  of  the  body :  and  accordingly  Dr. 
Glisson,  who  Avrote  in  1654,  supposes  these  res. 
seis  arose  from  cavities,  and  that  their  use  v/as  to 
absorb  :  and  Frederic  Hoflman  has  very  expli., 
citly  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels  being  a  system  of  absorbents.  But  anatomists 
in  general  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  for 
from  experiments,  particularly  such  as  were  made 
by  injections,  they  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
lymphatic  vessels  did  not  arise  from  cavities,  and 
did  not  absorb,  but  were  merely  continuations 
from  small  arteries.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that 
the  lymphatics,  like  the  lactcals,  were  absorbents, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Glisson  and  by  Iloftman, 
has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Monro, 
who  have  controverted  the  experiments  of  their 
predecessors  in  anatomy,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  continued 
from  arteries,  but  are  absorbents. 

To  this  doctrine,  however,  several  objections 
have  been  started,  particularly  by  Haller  (Elem. 
Phys.  1.  24.  §  2,  3.)  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that 
before  the  doctrine  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  sys-  . 
tem  of  absorbents  caa  be  established,  it  must  first 
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be  determined  whether  this  system  Is  to  be  found 
in  other  animals  besides  man  and  quadrupeds.  Mr. 
Ilewso-.i  claims  the  merit  of  having  proved  the  af- 
firmative of  this  question,  by  discovering  the  lym- 
phatic system  in  birds,  fish,  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals. See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Iviii.  and  Ixix.  And 
latterly,  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  traced  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  system  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
body;  and,  from  his  dissections,  figures  have  been 
made  and  lately  published  to  the  world.  To  Mr. 
Sheldon  also  we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illustra- 
tion of  this  system,  which  promises  to  give  great 
Satisfaction,  but  of  which  only  a  part  has  yet  been 
published. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  subject  likewise  which 
has  I'eceived  considerable  improvements,  particu- 
larly relating  to  one  very  important  discovery ;  viz. 
that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which 
Dr.  Hunter  has  named  decidua,  constitutes  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  secundines  or  after-birth,  and 
separates  from  the  rest  of  the  uterus  every  time 
that  a  woman  either  bears  a  child  or  suffers  a  mis- 
carriage. This  discovery  includes  another,  to  wit, 
that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  excres- 
cence or  efflorescence  from  the  uterus  itself. 

These  discoveries  are  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
both  in  the  physiological  question  about  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mother  and  child,  and  like- 
wise in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  births  and 
abortions,  as  well  as  in  regulating  obstetrical  prac- 
tice. 

The  anatomists  of  the  18th  century  hare  improved 
anatomy,  and  have  made  the  study  of  it  much 
more  easy,  by  giving  us  more  correct  as  well  as 
more  numerous  figures.  It  is  amazing  to  think  of 
■what  has  been  done  in  that  time.  We  have  had 
four  large  folio  books  of  figures  of  the  bones,  viz. 
Cheselden's,  Albinus's,  Sue's,  and  Trew's.  Of 
the  muscles,  we  have  had  two  large  folios ;  one 
from  Cowper,  which  is  elegant ;  and  one  from 
Albinus,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,  we  may  suppose  will  never  be  outdone. 
Of  the  blood-vessels,  we  have  a  large  folio  from 
Dr.  Haller.  We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves 
from  Dr.  Meckel  ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Monro, 
junior.  We  hare  had  Albinus's,  Roederer's, 
Jenty's,  and  Hunter's  works,  upon  the  pregnant 
ntcrus ;  Weitbrecht  and  Leber  on  the  joints  and 
fresh  bones  ;  Soemerring  on  the  brain  ;  Zinn  on 
the  eye;  Cotunnius,  Mekel  junior,  &c.  on  the  ear; 
Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen; 
Dr.  Munro  on  the  bursae  mucosae,  &c. 

It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  anatomical 
figures  that  have  been  published  in  the  last  century 
of  particular  and  smaller  parts  of  the  body,  by 
Morgagni,  Ruysch,  Valsalva,  Sanctorini,  Heisfer, 
Vater,  Kant,  Zimmerman,  Walterus,  and  others. 

Those  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  however,  since 
pEblished  by  M.  Vicg.  d'Azyr,  must  not  pass  with- 


out notice,  especially  as  they  form  part  of  an  uni- 
versal system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  both 
human  and  comparative,  proposed  to  be  executed 
in  the  same  splendid  style.  Upon  the  brain  alona 
nineteen  folio  plates  are  employed  ;  of  which  se- 
veral are  coloured.  The  iigures  are  delineated 
with  accuracy  and  clearness  ;  but  the  colouring  is 
rather  beautiful  than  correct.  Such  parts  of  this 
work  as  may  be  published,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  anatomist  and  the  philosopher ; 
but  the  entire  design  is  apparently  too  extensive  to 
be  accomplished  within  the  period  of  a  single  life. 

In  our  own  country,  a  very  useful  anatomical 
work  is  now  carrying  on  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bell,  wtth 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Munro,  and  under  the 
inspection  of  his  assistant  Mr.  Fyfe  :  it  is  to  com- 
pose a  complete  illustration  of  the  human  body. 
There  have  also  been  published  lately,  plates  of 
hernia  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  and  some  of  Mor- 
bid  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  M.  Baillie,  of  London. 
Both  are  strikingly  elegant,  and  accompanied  with 
copious  explanations. 

To  the  foreign  treatises  already  mentioned  may 
be  added  those  lately  published  by  Sabbatier  and 
Plenck  on  anatomy  in  general.  Among  ourselves, 
the  writings  of  Keil,  Douglas,  Cheselden,  the  first 
Monro,  Winslow,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  last  of  these  used  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  standard  for  the  students  of  anatomy ; 
but  it  has  of  late  given  place  to  a  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  system,  in  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elliot  of  Edinburgh,  upon  a  plan 
approved  of  by  Dr.  Monro,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Fy  fe.  Dr.  Hooper,  of  London,  has  also  obliged 
the  world  with  an  excellent  system  of  anatomy  ; 
dnd  an  engraved  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Plates 
of  Anatomy  and  the  Animal  (Economy ;"  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  perspicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  anatomy 
made  two  great  steps,  by  the  invention  of  injec 
tions,  and  the  method  of  making  what  we  com- 
monly call  prepai^ations.  (See  Preparations.) 
These  two  modern  arts  have  really  been  of  infinite 
use  to  anatomy  ;  and,  besides,  have  introduced  an 
elegance  into  our  administrations,  which,  in  former 
times,  could  not  have  been  supposed  possible. 
They  arose  in  Holland  under  Swammerdam  and 
Ruysch,  and  afterwards  in  England  under  Cow- 
per, St.  Andre,  the  two  Hunters,  Cruikshankj 
Ilewson,  and  others. 

The  anatomists  of  former  ages  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  blood-vessels  than  what  they 
were  able  to  collect  from  laborious  dissections,  and 
from  examining  the  smaller  branches  of  them,  upon 
some  lucky  occasion,  when  they  were  found  more 
than  commonly  loaded  with  red  blood.  But  filling 
the  vascular  system  with  a  bright  coloured  wax, 
enables  us  to  trace  the  lar^e  vessels  with  great  ease, 
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renders  the  smaller  much  more  conspicuous,  and 
makes  thousands  of  the  very  minute  ones  visible, 
■n^hich  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  transparency 
of  their  natural  contents,  are  otherwise  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  modern  art  of  corroding  the  fleshy  parts 
■with  a  menstruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax 
entire,  is  so  exceedingly  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  ornamental,  that  it  does  great  honour  to 
the  ingenious  inventor  Dr.  Nicholls. 

The  wax-work  art  of  the  moderns  might  deserve 
notice  in  any  history  of  anatomy,  if  the  masters  in 
that  way  had  not  been  so  careless  in  their  imitation. 
Many  of  the  wax  figures  are  so  tawdry,  with  a 
show  of  unnatural  colours,  and  so  very  incorrect 
in  the  circumstances  of  figure,  situation,  and  the 
like,  that,  though  they  strike  a  vulgar  eye  with 
admiration,  they  must  appear  ridiculous  to  an  ana- 
tomist. But  those  figures  which  are  cast  in  wax, 
plaster,  or  lead,  from  the  real  subject,  and  Avhich 
of  late  years  have  been  frequently  executed,  are, 
of  course,  very  correct  in  all  the  principal  parts, 
and  may  be  considered  as  no  insignificant  acquisi- 
tion to  modern  anatomy.  The  proper,  or  prin- 
cipal, use  of  this  art  is,  to  preserve  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  such  subjects  as  we  but  seldom  can  meet 
•with,  or  cannot  well  preserve  in  a  natural  state ; 
a  subject  in  pregnancy,  for  example. 

The  modern  improved  methods  of  preserving 
animal  bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  anatomy  ;  especially  in  saving 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  anatomist  in  the  nicer 
dissections  of  the  small  parts  of  the  body.  For 
now,  whatever  he  has  prepared  with  care,  he  can 
preserve ;  and  the  object  is  ready  to  be  seen  at 
any  time.  And  in  the  same  manner  he  can  pre- 
serve anatomical  curiosities,  or  rarities  of  every 
kind  ;  such  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  formed ; 
parts  that  are  diseased  ;  the  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  its  contents.  Large  collections  of  such 
curiosities,  which  modern  anatomists  are  striving 
almost  every  where  to  procure,  are  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  the  art,  especially  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 
They  give  students  clear  ideas  about  many  things 
which  it  is  very  essential  to  know,  and  yet  which 
it  is  impossible  that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to 
show  otherwise,  were  he  ever  so  well  supplied  with 
fresh  subjects. 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  immediate  pur- 
poses of  anatomy  concern  those  who  are  to  be  the 
guardians  of  health ;  as  this  study  is  necessary  to 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
cine.— The  more  we  know  of  our  fabric,  the  more 
reason  we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our  senses  were 
more  acute,  and  our  judgment  more  enlarged,  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  many  springs  of  life  which 
are  now  hidden  from  us  :  by  the  same  sagacity  we 
should  discover  the  true  causes  and  nature  of 
diseases;  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  restore  the 


health  of  many,  Avho  are  now,  from  our  more 
confined  knowledge,  said  to  labour  under  incurable 
disorders.  By  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  {Economy  of  our  bodies,  we  should  discover 
even  the  seeds  of  diseases,  and  destroy  them  before 
they  had  taken  root  in  the  constitution. 

That  anatomy  is  the  very  basis  of  surgery  every 
body  allows.  It  is  dissection  alone  that  can  teach 
us,  where  we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  free- 
dom and  dispatch  ;  and  where  we  may  venture 
with  great  circumspection  and  delicacy  ;  and  where 
we  must  not,  upon  any  account,  attempt  it.  This 
informs  the  head,  gives  dexterity  to  the  hand, 
and  familiarizes  the  heart  with  a  sort  of  necessary 
inhumanity,  in  the  use  of  cutting  instruments  upon 
our  fellow-creatures. 

Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  body,  through  all 
the  variety  of  its  structure  and  operations  in  a  sound 
state,  it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  we  can  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  most  of  the 
diseases  which  afflict  humanity.  The  symptoms  of 
many  disorders  are  often  equivocal ;  and  diseases 
themselves  are  thence  frequently  mistaken,  even 
by  sensible,  experienced,  and  attentive  physicians. 
But  by  anatomical  examination  after  death,  we  can 
with  certainty  find  out  the  mistake,  and  learn  to 
avoid  it  in  any  similar  case. 

This  use  of  anatomy  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  by  the  moderns,  that  the  cases  already 
published  are  almost  innumerable :  Mangetus, 
Morgagni,  indeed  many  of  the  best  modern  writ- 
ings in  physic,  are  full  of  them.  And  if  we  look 
among  the  physicians  of  the  best  character,  and 
observe  those  who  have  the  ai  t  itself,  rather  than 
the  craft  of  the  profession  at  heart ;  Ave  shall  find 
them  constantly  taking  pains  to  procure  leave  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death. 

3.  After  having  considered  the  rise  and  progress 
of  anatomy,  and  the  various  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  the  following 
questions  seem  naturally  to  arise  :  For  what  pur- 
pose is  there  such  a  variety  of  parts  in  the  human 
body  ?  Why  such  a  complication  of  nice  and  ten- 
der machinery  ?  Why  was  there  not  rather  a  more 
simple,  less  delicate,  and  less  expensive  frame  ? 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter's  introductory  lecture 
will  furnish  answers  to  these  queries. 

"  In  order  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  general 
idea  of  this  subject,"  said  the  doctor,  "  let  us,  in 
our  imagination,  make  a  man  ;  in  other  words,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  mind,  or  immaterial  part,  is  tq 
be  placed  in  a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  a 
correspondence  with  other  material  beings  by  the 
intervention  of  the  body;  and  then  consider,  a 
priori,  what  will  be  wanted  for  her  accommoda- 
tion." In  this  inquiry,  we  shall  plainly  see  the 
necessity  or  advantage,  and  therefore  the  final 
cause,  of  most  of  the  parts  which  we  actually  find 
in  the  human  body.    And  if  wc  consider  that,  in 
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order  to  answer  some  of  the  requisites,  human  wit 
and  invention  would  be  very  insuiricient ;  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  we  meet  with  some  parts  of  the 
body  whose  use  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with 
some  operations  or  functions  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain. We  can  see  that  the  whole  bears  the  most 
striking  characters  of  excelling  wisdom  and  inge- 
luiity  :  but  the  imperfect  senses  and  capacity  of 
victn  cannot  pretend  to  reach  every  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  nothing  less  than  the  intelligence 
and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could  contrive 
and  execute. 

First,  then,  the  mind,  the  thinking  immaterial 
agent,  must  be  provided  with  a  place  of  immediate 
residence,  which  shall  have  all  the  requisites  for 
the  union  of  spirit  and  body ;  accordingly  she  is 
provided  with  the  brain,  w  here  she  dwells  as  go- 
vernor and  superintendant  of  the  whole  fabric. 

In  the  next  place,  as  she  is  to  hold  a  correspon- 
dence with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  she 
must  be  supplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the 
different  kinds  of  itaipressions  which  they  will 
make.  In  fact,  therefore,  we  see  that  she  is  pro- 
vided M"ith  the  organs  of  sense,  as  we  call  them : 
the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ;  the  ear  to  sound  ;  the 
nose  to  smell ;  the  mouth  to  taste ;  and  the  skin  to 
touch. 

Further:  She  must  be  furnised  with  organs  of 
communication  between  herself  in  the  brain  and 
those  organs  of  sense,  to  give  her  information  of 
all  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon  them  :  and 
she  must  have  organs  between  herself  in  the  brain 
and  every  other  part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey 
her  commands  and  influence  over  the  whole.  For 
these  purposes,  the  nerves  are  actually  given. 
They  are  chords,  which  rise  from  the  brain,  the 
immediate  residence  of  the  mind,  and  disperse 
themselves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  convey  all  the  dilfcrent  kinds  of  sen- 
sations to  the  mind,  in  the  brain;  and  likewise 
carry  out  from  thence  all  her  commands  or  in- 
fluence to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are 
intended  to  be  occasional  monitors  against  all  such 
impressions  as  might  endanger  the  well  being  of 
the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part ;  which  vin- 
dicates the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having  actually 
subjected  us  to  those  many  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful sensations  which  we  are  exposed  to  from  a  thou- 
sand accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corporeal  system, 
must  be  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  that  sh?  may  have  intercourse  with 
a  variely  of  objects  ;  that  she  may  fly  from  such  as 
arc  disagreeable,  dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  pur- 
sue such  as  are  pleasant  or  useful  to  Iter.  And 
accordingly  she  is  furnished  with  limbs,  and  with 
muscles  and  tendons,  the  instruments  of  motion, 
which  arc  found  in  every  part  of  the  fabric  where 
motion  is  necessary. 


But  to  support,  to  give  firmness  and  shape  to 
the  fabric  ;  to  keep  the  softer  parts  in  their  pro- 
pi-r  places ;  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the  pro- 
per direction  to,  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  protect 
some  of  the  more  important  and  tender  organs 
from  external  injuries;  there  must  be  some  firm 
prop-work  interwoven  through  the  whole.  And, 
in  fact,  for  such  purposes  the  bones  are  given. 

The  prop-work  must  not  be  made  into  one  rigid 
fabric,  for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore 
there  are  a  number  of  bones. 

These  pieces  must  all  be  firmly  bound  together, 
to  prevent  their  dislocation.  And  this  end  is  per- 
fectly well  answered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  these  bony  pieces,  where  they 
move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  must  have  smooth 
and  slippery  surfaces  for  easy  motion.  This  is 
most  happily  provided  for  by  the  cartilages  and 
mucus  of  the  joints. 

The  interstices  of  all  these  parts  must  be  filled  up 
with  some  soft  and  ductile  matter,  which  shall  keep 
them  in  their  places,  unite  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon  one  another. 
And  these  purposes  are  answered  by  the  cellular 
membrane  or  adipose  substance. 

There  must  be  an  outward  covering  over  the 
whole  apparatus,  both  to  give  it  compactness  and 
to  defend  it  from  a  thousand  injuries ;  which,  ia 
fact,  are  the  very  purposes  of  the  skin  and  other 
integuments. 

Lastly,  The  mind  being  formed  for  society  and 
intercourse  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  she  must 
be  endued  with  powers  of  expressing  and  ,commu- 
nicating  her  thoughts  by  some  sensible  marks  or 
signs,  which  shall  be  both  easy  to  herself,  and  ad- 
mit of  great  variety  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  is  pro- 
vided with  the  organs  and  faculty  of  speech,  by 
which  she  can  throw  out  signs  with  amazing  faci- 
lity, and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  complete :  but,  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon 
by  matter ;  so,  in  a  very  little  time,  such  a  living 
creature  must  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  repairing  the  injuries  which  she  must  com- 
mit upon, herself,  and  those  which  she  must  be  ex- 
posed to  from  without.  Therefore  a  treasure  of 
blood  is  actnally  provided  in  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  particles, 
lluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  animal:  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  con- 
veyed by  the  arteries,  it  Avashes  every  part,  builds 
up  what  was  broken  down,  and  sweeps  away  the 
old  and  useless  materials.  Hence  we  see  the  ne- 
cessity or  advantage  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
system. 

What  more  there  was  of  this  blood  than  enough 
to  repair  the  present  damages  of  the  machine,  must 
not  be  lost,  but  should  be  returned  again  to  the* 
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heart ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  renous  System  b 
sctiially  provided.  Thcs»  requisites  in  the  animal 
explain,  a  priori^  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  old  materials,  which  Avere  become  useless, 
and  are  swept  off  by  the  current  of  blood,  must 
be  separated  and  thrown  out  of  the  system.  There- 
fore  glands,  the  organs  of  secretion,  are  given  for 
straining  whatever  is  redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious, 
from  the  mass  of  blood  ;  and,  Avhen  strained,  they 
are  thrown  out  by  emunctories,  called  organs  of 
excretion. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  must  be  constantly 
wearing,  the  reparation  m.ust  be  carried  on  with- 
out intermission^  and  the  strainers  must  always  be 
employed.  Therefore  there  is  actually  a  perpetual 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  secretions  are 
always  going  on. 

p]ven  ail  this  provision,  however,  would  not  be 
sufficient;  for  that  store  of  blood  would  soon  be 
consumed,  and  the  fabric  Avould  break  down,  if  there 
were  not  a  provision  made  for  fresh  supplies. 
These  we  observe,  in  fact,  to  be  profusely  scattered 
round  her  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms; 
and  she  is  furnished  with  hands,  the  fittest  instru- 
ments that  could  have  been  contrived,  for  gather- 
iug  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in  a  variety  of 
Vi'ays  for  the  mouth. 

But  these  supplies,  which  we  call  food,  must  be 
considerably  changed :  they  must  be  converted 
into  blood.  Therefore  she  is  provided  with  teeth 
for  cutting  and  bruising  the  food,  and  with  a  sto- 
mach for  melting  it  down :  in  short,  with  all  the 
organs  subservient  to  digestion. — The  liner  parts  of 
the  aliments  only  can  be  useful  in  the  constitution  : 
these  must  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  and  the  dregs  must  be  thrown  off.  With 
this  view  the  intestinal  canal  is  actually  given.  It 
separates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call  chjjic, 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  system  of  ab- 
sorbent vessels  ;'  and  the  feces  pass  downwards,  ta 
be  conducted  oat  of  the  body. 

Now  we  have  got  our  animal  not  only  furnished 
with  what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate  existence, 
but  also  with  the  powers  of  protracting  that  exist- 
ence to  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  its  dura- 
tion, we  may  presume,  must  necessarily  be  limited; 
for  as  it  is  nourished,  grows,  and  is  raised  up  to  its 
full  strength  and  utmost  perfection  ;  so  it  must  in 
time,  in  common  with  all  material  beings,  begin  to 
decay,  and  then  hurry  on  to  final  ruin.  Hence 
we  see  the  necessity  of  a  scheme  for  renovation. 
Accordingly  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  perpetuate  as 
well  as  preserve  his  work,  besides  giving  a  strong 
appetite  for  life  and  self-preservation,  has  made 
animals  male  and  female,  and  given -  them  such 
organs  and  passions  as  will  secure  the  propagation 
of  their  species  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  very  imperfect  snrvf^y 
which  human  reason  is  able  to  take  of  this  subioct, 
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the  animal  man  must  necessarily  be  complex  in  hi* 
corporeal  system,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  must  have  one  great  and  general  system,  the 
vascular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circula- 
tion :  another,  the  nervous,  with  its  appendages 
the  organs  of  sense,  for  every  kind  of  feeling: 
and  a  third,  for  the  union  and  connexion  of  all 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  primary  and  general  systems,  he 
requires  otliers  which  may  be  more  local  or  con- 
fined:  one  for  strength,  support,  and  protection; 
the  bony  compages  :  another  for  the  requisite 
motions  of  the  parts  among  themselves,  as  well  as 
for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  the  muscular  part 
of  the  body  :  another  to  prepare  nourishment  for 
the  daily  recruit  of  the  body  ;  the  digestive  organs: 
and  one  for  propagating  the  species  ;  the  organs  of 
generation. 

And  in  taking  this  general  survey  of  what  would 
appear,  a  priori^  to  be  necessary  for  adapting  an 
animal  to  the  situations  of  life,  we  observe,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  man  is  accordingly  made  of 
such  systems,  and  for  such  purposes.  He  has  them 
all ;  and  he  has  nothing  more  except  the  organs  of 
respiration.  Breathing  it  seemed  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  a  pr/orz ;  we  only  knew  it  to  be  in  fact 
essentially  and  necessary  to  life.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  this,  when  we  saw  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  tiieir  functions,  so  Avell  accounted  for, 
and  so  wisely  adapted  to  their  several  purposes, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  respiration  Avas  so 
likewise ;  and  accordingly,  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Priestley  have  lately  thrown  light  upon  this  func- 
tion also,  as  Avill  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  different  systems  in  the  human  body, 
the  use  and  necessity  are  not  more  apparent,  than 
the  Avisdom  and  contrivance  Avhich  lias  been  ex- 
erted in  putting  them  all  into  the  most  compact 
and  convenient  form :  in  disposing  them  so,  that 
they  shall  mutually  receive  and  give  helps  to  one 
another ;  and  that  all,  or  many  of  the  parts,  shall 
not  only  ansAver  their  principal  end  or  purpose, 
but  operate  successfully  and  usefully  in  a  variety  of 
secondary  ways. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 
light,  and  compare  it  Avith  any  machine  in  Avhich 
human  art  has  exerted  its  utmost;  suppose  the 
best  constructed  ship  that  ever  Avas  built,  Ave  shall 
be  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  Avork  of  intelligence  and  power  far  surpass- 
ing what  humanity  can  boast  of. 

One  superiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  pecu- 
culiarly  strilting.  In  machines  of  human  con- 
trivance or  art,  there  is  no  internal  power,  no 
principle  in  the  machine  itself,  by  which  it  can 
alter  and  accommodate  itself  to  any  injury  which 
it  may  siuTer,  or  make  up  any  injury  Avhich  admits 
of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine,  the  animal 
body,  this  is  most  Avonderfuily  provided  for,  b/ 
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jntornal  powers  in  the  machine  itself ;  many  of 
which  arc  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their 
effects,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehen- 
sion as  to  the  manner  artd  means  of  their  operation. 
Thus,  a  wound  heals  up  of  itself ;  a  broken  bone 
is  made  firm  again  by  a  callus ;  a  dead  part  is 
separated  and  thrown  off;  noxious  juices  are 
driven  out  by  some  of  the  emunctories ;  a  re- 
dundancy is  removed  by  some  spontaneous  bleed- 
ing ;  a  bleeding  naturally  stops  of  itself ;  and  a 
great  loss  of  blood,  from  any  cause,  is  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  a  contracting  power  in 
the  vascular  system,  which  accommodates  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  contained.  'I'he 
stomach  gives  information  when  the  supplies  have 
been  expended ;  represents,  with  great  exactness, 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in 
the  present  btate  of  the  machine ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  she  meets  with  neglect,  rises  in  her  demand, 
urges  her  petition  in  a  louder  tone,  and  with  more 
forcible  arguments.  For  ils  protection,  an  animal 
body  resists  heat  and  cold  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner,  and  preserves  an  equal  temperature  in  a 
burnii'.g  and  in  a  fre  ezing  atmosphere. 

A  farther  excellence  and  superiority  in  the  na- 
tural machine,  if  possible,  still  more  astonishing, 
more  beyond  all  human  comprehension,  th.an  what 
we  have  been  spealciiig  of,  is  the  i'oilowing.  Be- 
sides those  internal  powers  of  self-preservation  in 
each  individual,  when  two  of  them  co-operate,  or 
act  in  concert,  they  are  endued  with  i)owers  of 
making  other  animals,  or  machines,  like  them- 
eelves,  Avhich  again  are  possessed  of  the  same 
po'.vers  of  producing  others,  and  so  of  multiplying 
the  species  without  end.  These  are  powers  which 
mock  all  human  invention  or  imitation.  They 
are  characteristics  of  the  divine  Architect. 

4.  The  siiidj/  of  the  htintan  bodi/^  as  already 
noticed,  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first,  which  is  called  Anatomy^  relates  to  the 
matter  and  structure  of  its  parts  ;  the  second, 
called  Plij/siologij  and  minimal  trconomy,  relates  to 
the  principles  and  laws  of  its  internal  operations 
and  functions. 

As  the  body  is  a  compound  of  solids  and  fluids, 
anatomij  is  divided  into, 

First,  The  anatomy  of  the  solids,  and 

Secondly^  The  anatomy  of  the  fluids. 

I.  The  S(jlids,  by  Avhich  we  mean  all  parts  of  our 
body  which  are  not  fluid,  arc  generally  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  hard  solids  or  bones.  This  part  of  ana- 
tomy is  called  C'^eo/o^'v/;  which  signifies  the  doct- 
rine oi"  the  bones. 

2.  The  softer  solids ;  which  part  is  called  Sar- 
cologij,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  flesh. 

This  division  of  the  solids,  we  may  observe,  has 
probably  taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  the  body  is  made  of  bone  and  flesh. 


And  as  tljcre  are  many  different  kinds  of  what  are 
called  soft  or  fleshy  parts,  Sarcology  is  subdivided 
into, 

(1)  Angciolagy,  or  the  doctrine  of  vessels;  by 
which  is  commonly  understood  blood-vessels. 

(2.)  yi(/6V?t>/«53/,  that  of  g'ands  : 

(3.)  Neurology^  of  nerves  : 

(4.)  Mijologijj  of  muscles:  and, 

(5.)  Splamhnologjj^  of  the  viscera  or  bowels. 
There  is,  besides,  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  aud  of  the  integuments. 

This  division  of  the  solids  has  been  here  men- 
tioned, rather  for  the  sake  of  explaining  so  many 
words,  which  are  constantly  used  by  anatomists, 
than  for  its  importance  or  accuracy.  For  besides 
many  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  there 
are  in  the  body  three  species  of  solids,  viz.  gristle 
or  cartilage,  hair,  and  nails  ;  which  arc  of  an  in- 
termediate nature  between  bone  and  flesh  ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  so  properly  be  brought  into  the 
osteology  or  the  sarcology.  The  cartilages  are 
classed  with  the  bones  ;  because  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  are  appendages  to  bones  ;  and  for  the 
like  reason  the  hair  and  the  nails  are  classed  with 
the  integuments. 

IL  The  FLUIDS  of  the  human  body  maybe  divided 
into  three  kinds,  which  Dr.  Hunter  calls  the 
crude,  the  general  or  perfect,  and  the  local  or 
secreted  Jluids. 

1.  By  the  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and 
whatever  is  absorbed  at  tlie  surfaces  of  the  body  ; 
in  other  words,  what  is  recently  taken  into  the 
body,  and  is  not  yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into 
blood. 

2.  'VhQ  general  OT  perfect  fluid  is  the  blood  it- 
self ;  to  wit,  Avhat  is  contained  in  the  heart,  ar- 
teries, and  veins,  and  is  going  on  in  the  round  of 
the  circulation. 

3.  The  local  or  secreted,  arc  those  fluids  pecu- 
liar to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
strained  off  from  the  blood,  and  yet  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  properties  i'rom  the  blood.  They 
are  commonly  called  secretions ;  and  some  are  use- 
ful, others  excrementitious. 

In  treating  of  these  (see  Pmvsiology),  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  -what  plan  should  be  followed  ;  for 
very  method  which  has  been  yet  proposed  is  attend- 
ed with  manifest  inconvenience.  The  powers  and 
operations  of  the  machine  have  such  a  dependence 
upon  one  another,  such  connexions  and  recipro- 
cal influence,  that  they  cannot  well  be  understood 
or  explained  separately.  In  this  sense  the  body 
may  be  compared  to  a  circular  chain  of  powers,  in 
which  nothing  is  first  or  last,  nothing  solitary  or 
independent ;  so  that  wherever  we  begin,  we  find, 
that  there  is  something  preceding  which  we  ought 
to  have  known.  If  we  begin  with  the  brain  and 
the  nerves,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  these 
cannot  exist,  even  in  idea,  without  the  heart :  if 
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•Tre  set  out  with  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  we 
shall  presently  be  sensible,  tliat  the  brain  and 
■nerves  must  be  supposed  ;  or,  should  we  take  up 
the  mouth,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  aliment, 
rwe  should  see  that  the  very  first  organ  which  pre- 
sented itself,  supposed  the  existence  both  of  the 
heart  and  brain  ;  wherefore  it  seems  necessary  to 
incorporate  the  physiology  with  the  anatomy,  by 
attempting  to  explain  the  functions  after  we  have 
demonstrated  the  organs.  See  the  diiferent  ar- 
ticles under  their  proper  heads. 

ANATOIMY,  COI\IPARATIVE  ;  zootomy, 
or  the  dissection  of  brute  animals,  fishes,  polypi, 
&c.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body.  See  Com- 
PAUATivE  Anatomy. 

A'NCEPS,  (from  a/«,  on  both  sides,  and  cajnit, 
the  head).  In  botany  it  means,  forming  two  op- 
posite acute  angles  ;  or,  when  applied  to  a  leaf, 
having  two  opposite  longitudinal  angles,  with  a 
convex  disk. 

ANCHOR  AJ.IS  PROCESSUS,  (anchoralis  ; 
from  a.yyjxv,  the  elbow).  See  Coracoid  Puocess. 

ANCHO  VY  PEAR,  an  agreeable  foreign  fruit, 
the  produce  of  the  grias  caulijlora  of  Linna?us. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
pleasant  and  refrigerant  remedy  in  febrile  cases. 

ANCHU'SA,  (ay;^/oy(ra,  from  ay%£(y,  to  strangle  ; 
from  its  supposed  constringent  quality  ;  or,  as 
others  say,  because  it  strangles  serpents) ;  alkanet. 
It  is  the  anchiisa  tincioria  Linn.  Alkanet  is  a 
rough  hairy  plant,  much  resembling  the  viper's 
bugloss.  See  Buglossum.  Its  chief  difference 
from  the  common  buglosses  consists  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots  ;  the  cortical  part  of  which  is  of  a 
dusky  red,  and  imparts  an  elegant  deep  red  to 
oils,  wax,  lard,  and  spirit  of  wine,  but  not  (o 
watery  liquors.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  ;  but  the  greatest  quantities  are 
raised  in  Germany  and  France,  particularly  about 
Montpelier,  whence  the  dried  roots  are  usually 
imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought 
from  abroad;  the  English  being  only  lightly 
reddish,  the  others  of  a  deep  purplish  red  :  this 
has  induced  some  to  suspect  that  the  foreign  roots 
owe  part  of  their  colour  to  art,  but,  we  think, 
"without  sufficient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  smell.  When 
recent,  it  has  a  bitterish  astringent  taste,  but  when 
dried,  scarcely  any.  As  to  its  virtues,  the  present 
practice  expects  not  any  from  it.  Its  chief  use  is 
for  colouring  oils,  unguents,  and  plasters.  As  the 
colour  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  small 
roots  are  best,  these  having  proportionably  more 
bark  than  the  large. 

ANCHUSA  OFFICINALIS  J  the  systematic 


name  for  the  buglossum  of  the  shops.   See  Buc. 

LOSSUM. 

ANCHYLOMERI'SMA,  (avxuAo/xeffo-fxa,  from 
avyuAop^ai,  to  bend)  ;  a  t?rm  used  by  ftagar  to  ex- 
press a  concretion  or  growing  together  of  the  soft 
parts. 

ANCHYLO'SIS,  (anchylods^  avyKuXcjo-t;  ;  from 
a.yx.vko[j.at,  to  bendj,  a  stiiiencd  joint,  in  conse- 
quence of  bony  union  from  inllammation.  M. 
Percy,  an  associate  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  France,  read  in  one  of  its  sittings,  some 
medical  and  philo^^ophical  observations  on  a  casj 
of  universal  anchylosis,  and  shewed  the  class  a 
skeleton  of  an  unfortunate  person,  who  lived 
twelve  years  in  that  state.  The  patient,  Francois 
Maurice  Marcien  de  Simorre,  an  old  officer,  had 
contracted,  in  the  campaigns  of  Corsica,  a  gouty 
rheumatism,  which  took  from  him  successively  t!ie 
use  of  his  fingers,  his  hands,  and  his  feet,  and 
which,  at  length,  deprived  him  oi'  all  motion,  even 
of  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  caused  him  also  to 
lose  his  sight.  He  spent  many  years  in  an  armed- 
chair,  without  obtaining  a  moment's  sleep,  not. 
withstanding  the  strongest  doses  of  opium.  Re- 
duced to  a  state  Avherein  he  could  only  suck  a  little 
broth  or  wine,  through  the  very  small  interval  left 
between  the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  he  had  two 
incisive  teeth  pulled  out ;  and  by  the  opening 
which  he  procured  by  this  operation,  he  could  speak 
more  freely,  and  could  imbibe  liquids  with  a  pii)e, 
and  even  swallow  a  little  hashed  meat.  His  body, 
a  sort  of  animated  statue,  formed  only  one  picce>; 
all  his  bones  were  soldered  to  one  another  ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  extreme  pain,  the  conversa- 
tion of  Simorre  was  often  very  g^y,  and  he  dictated, 
every  year,  an  almanack  in  verse,  which  was  eagerly 
bought  up  to  relieve  his  misery",  Avlthout  hurting 
his  delicacy. 

The  skeleton  of  this  person,  a  monument  at  once 
'frightful  and  valuable,  of  the  human  figure,  is  now 
in  the  Conservatory  at  the  School  of  iMedicine  of 
Paris.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  late  Mr.  Hunter 
had  in  his  n)iiseum  (now  the  property  of  the  Roj  al 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London),  a  skeleton  re- 
markable for  the  same  peculiarity.  The  history 
of  this  latter  case,  however,  is  not  at  all  known  ; 
the  skeleton  having  been  raised  accidentally,  by  a 
grave-digger,  in  a  country  church-yard. 

A'NCON,  (ayxLcy ;  from  (/.yy.x^ci'Mai^  to  em- 
brace ;  0.1(0  t'6  ayxsiG'dcci  etepiu  os'sui  ro  ossov  :  be- 
cause the  bones  meeting,  and  there  uniting,  are 
folded  one  into  another)  ;  a  name  for  the  elbow. 

ANCO'NEUS,  (from  ayxcvy,  the  elbow);  the 
anconeus  minor  of  Winslow,  and  anconeus  vel 
cuhitalis  rioluni  of  Douglas,  a  small  triangular 
muscle  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  elbow.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge  and  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  by  a  thick,  strong,  and  short 
R  2 
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tendon :  from  this  it  becomes  fleshy,  and  after 
running  about  throe  inches  obliquely  backwards, 
it  is  iaserred,  by  its  oblique  ileshy  fibres,  into  the 
back  p.:rt  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  ex- 
tend the  fore-arm. 

ANCOiNElT^'  EXTEllNUS.  Sec  '  Triceps 
Extensor  Cubiti. 

ANCONEUS  INTERNUS.  See  Triceps 
Extensor  Cubiti. 

ANCONEUS   MAJOR.     Sec  Triceps  Ex- 

TE?JSOIl  CURITI. 

ANCONEUS  MINOR.    See  Anconeus. 

ANCONOID  PROCESS,  (processus  anconoi- 
dens;  from  ayxOTy,  the  elbozc)  ;  a  process  of  the 
cubit.    See  Ulna. 

,  ANCYLOBLE'PHARON,  (from  ayxvXos,  hent, 
and  l3\EeccpO'/,  an  eije-lidj^  a  disease  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  eye-lids  are  siitfered  to  grow  together 
or  to  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
during  the  existence  of  an  ophthalmia.  Vogel 
defines  it  to  be  the  gluing  together  of  the  upper 
and  under  eye-lid,  considering  it  as  .a  disease 
per  se. 

Sauvages  says,  "  it  is  an  adhesion  of  the  supe- 
rior with  the  inferior  eye-lid  ;  whence  the  eye- 
lids wink,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  either  totally 
or  par{i:dly  intercepted.  This  disorder  derives  its 
origin  from  glutinous  discharges,  such  as  attend 
most  ophthalmies,  chiefly  in  ulcerated  eye-lids,  and 
is  cured  by  warm  milk,  and  absorbent  powders, 
commonly  tutty  :  or  else  the  coalition  is  a  perfect 
concretion  of  the  palpebraj  with  each  other  or 
often  with  the  eye." 

In  these  cases  sometimes  there,  however,  remains 
a  small  aperture,  which  is  generally  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye  :  if  there  should  not  be  any,  a 
perforation  must  be  made  in  either  angle,  a  probe 
with  a  groove  then  introduced,  and  with  a  fine- 
edged  knife  the  parts  must  be  separated.  This 
done,  Ave  must  see  if  the  eye-lids  adhere  to  the 
globe.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  they  must  be 
carefully  divided  from  each  other,  iir  the  operation 
being  more  sparing  of  the  eye-lid  than  of  the 
sclerotica.  If  the  adhesion  is  only  to  the  con- 
junctiva, blindness  is  not  the  consequence  ;  but 
if  on  the  cornea,  the  sight  is  inevitably  lost.  A 
re-union  is  better  prevented  by  injection,  than  by 
lint,  placed  between  the  eye-lid  and  ball  of  the  eye, 
after  dipping  in  a  mild  liniment ;  and  still  more 
than  by  a  plate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  Sau- 
vages. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  says,  when  the  adhesion  of 
the  eye-lids  is  slight,  and  has  not  been  of  long 
duration,  it  may  be  separated  by  the  end  of  a 
blunt  probe  insinuated  behind  it,  so  as  to  tear  it 
asunder  ;  but  when  they  adhere  firmly,  or  to  the 
eye-ball,  he  advises  slow  dissection  of  every  ad- 
hering iibre,  and  then  the  eye  only  to  be  covered 


wifh  a  piece  of  soft  Jiut  spread  over  with  Goulard's 
cerate,  or  any  other  cooling  emollient  ointment; 
and  after  ti)e  first  dressing,  a  small  portion  of  the 
same  daily  insinuated  between  the  eye-lids. 

ANCYLOGLO'riSUM,  (from  ayxvXog,  croolced, 
and  y\'jjT(ra,  the  tongue  J;  a  contraction  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  tongue  :  tongue-tied.  Vogel  de- 
fines it  to  be  an  adhesion  of  the  tongue  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  so  as  to  hinder  sucking,  swallowing, 
and  speaking. 

Some  have  this  imj)crfection  from  the  birth, 
others  from,  disease.  In  the  first  case,  the  mem- 
brane which  supports  the  tongue  is  too  short  or  too 
rigid ;  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue, 
healing  and  forming  a  cicatrix,  is  sometimes  the 
cause  :  these  speak  with  some  difficulty,  and  are 
called  by  the  Greeks  [j^oyiKccXoi,  or  lispers. 

This  defect  is  often  imagined  in  infants  when  it 
really  does  not  exist.  Some  by  nature  are  late 
before  they  speak,  but  when  they  begin  they  soon 
speak  properly ;  these,  however,  ignorant  and 
otilcious  nurses  call  tongue-tied.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  small  membranous  production,  which 
extends  from  the  frainum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
that  they  suppose  hinders  the  child  from  sucking, 
&c.  and  it  is  the  cruel  practice  of  some  to  tear  this 
membrane  Avith  their  nails.  Hence,  ulcers  are 
sometimes  formed,  which  are  difficult  of  cure. 
When  the  fact  is  well  ascertained,  it  is  only  re. 
quired  to  set  the  tongue  sufhciently  at  liberty  by 
a  snip  with  scissars,  being  careful  not  to  extend 
the  points  of  the  scissars  too  far  towards  the 
frjcnum.  When  a  child's  tongue  is  tied,  it  is  ob- 
served not  to  suck  very  freely,  it  loses  its  hold  of 
the  nipple  very  frequently,  and  Avhilst  sucking,  it 
makes  a  chucking  kind  of  a  noise.  The  instances, 
hoAvever,  very  rarely  occur  Avhich  require  any 
kind  of  assistance  ;  for  if  the  child  can  thrust  the 
tip  of  its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  lip,  or 
even  beyond  the  gums,  this  defect  does  not  exist : 
nay,  if  the  tongue  be  not  greatly  restrained,  the 
frffinum  vrill  stretch  gradually  by  the  child's  suck- 
ing and  crying.  Besides,  without  an  absolute 
necessity  for  it,  an  operation  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  for  without  great  circumspection,  by 
cutting  the  fr^num,  the  nerves  passing  there  may 
be  also  cut,  and  then  a  loss  of  speech  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

Sometimes  the  tongue  is  bound  down  Avith  a 
fleshy  substance  ;  Avhen  that  is  the  case,  it  should 
never  be  rashly  cut  through,  because  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  Avould  follow,  without  any  attending 
advantage :  all  that  is  advisable  in  this  circum- 
stance, is  to  direct  the  nurse,  noAV  and  then,  to 
stretch  it  gently  by  a  light  pressure  on  it  Avith  her 
finger's  end.  When,  in  consequence  of  delivering 
a  child  by  the  feet,  a  swelling  is  observed  under 
the  tongue,  the  nurse  should  be  forbidden  the  use 
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of  any  means,  for  the  complaint  will  soon  subside 
of  itself. 

Hiklamis  (Cent.  iii.  Obs.  28.)  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  tlie  nature,  cure,  and  bad  eifccts  that 
may  follow  on  improper  methods  being  used  for 
the  cure  in  these  cases.  He  advises  the  dirision  of 
no  more  of  the  fraenum  than  appears  ligamentous, 
and  then  orders  it  to  be  gently  rubbed,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  with  honey  of  roses. 

ANCYLOSLi,  (from  the  Greek  ayKvXMcrt; ;  from 
ayKS'Ao;,  trookedj,  i.  e.  cmchj/losis ;  a  union  of 
the  joints  preyenting  their  motion.  See  An- 
chylosis. 

ANEMO'NE  HEPATICA;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  hepcitica  nobilis  of  the  pharraacopa-ias. 
See  IIepatica  Nobilis. 

ANEMO'NE,  MEADOW.  See  Pulsatilla 
Nigricans. 

ANEMONE  NEMOROSA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  ranunculu,s  albus  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Ranunculus. 

ANEMONE  PRATENSIS;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  pnlsaiilla  nigricans  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Pulsatilla. 

ANETIIUM,  (ayijSoy;  from  aveu,  afar,  and  flew, 
to  run  ;  so  called  because  its  roots  run  out  a  great 
way);  common  dill ;  the  anethiim  graveolenslAnn. 
Anethum,  f ructibus  compressis.  Class,  Fentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  England, 
The  seeds  of  dill  are  directed  for  use  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  :  they  have  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic, 
but  sickly  smell.  An  essential  oil,  and  a  distilled 
water,  are  prepared  from  them,  which  are  given  in 
ilatulent  chclics  and  dyspepsia. 

ANEIHUM  FCENICULUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  fceniculum  dulce  of  the  shops.  See 

FcENICUI-UM. 

ANEURISM,  f  aneurisma^  a.ysvpvfT[j.a, ;  from  acv- 
svpvva^  to  stretchoY  dilate )  ;  agenus  of  disease  ranked 
by  CuUen  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  tumores. 
There  are  three  species  of  aneurism  :  1.  The  true 
aneurism^  aneiirisma  veriim,  which  answers  to  the 
above  definition,  and  is  known  by  the  presence  of 
a  pulsating  tumour.  2.  I'he  spurious  aneurism, 
aneurisma  spurium,  which  is  a  collection  of  blood 
in  the  cellular  membrane  from  a  ruptured  artery. 
3.  The  varicose  aneurism,  aneurisma  varicosum : 
this  was  first  described  by  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

The  term  aneurism  was  originally  meant  to  sig- 
nify a  tumor  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  coais 
of  an  artery ;  but,  by  modern  practitioners  made  to 
apply  not  only  to  tumors  of  this  kind,  but  also  to 
such  as  are  formed  by  blood  effused  from  arteries 
into  the  contiguous  parts. 

1.  The  true  or  encysted  aneurism,  when  situ- 
ated near  the  furface  of  the  body,  produces  a 
tumor  at  first  small  and  circumscribed;  the  skin  re- 


tains its  natural  appearance  ;  when  pressed  by  the 
fingers,  a  pulsation  is  evidently  disiinguished  ;  and 
with  very  little  force  the  contents  of  the  swelling 
may  be  made  to  disappear ;  but  they  immediately 
return  upon  removing  the  pressure.  By  degrees 
the  swelling  increases,  and  becomes  more  promi- 
nent; but  still  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
pain  :  on  pressure  the  tumor  continues  of  an  equal 
softness,  and  is  compressible.  After  this  the  swell- 
ing becomes  large,  the  skin  turns  paler  than  usual, 
and  in  more  advanced  stages,  ccdematous:  the  pulse 
still  continues;  but  parts  of  the  tumor  become  lirm 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood,  and 
yield  little  to  pressure  ;  at  last  the  swelling  in- 
creases in  a  gradual  manner,  and  is  attended  Avith 
a  great  degree  of  pain.  The  skin  turns  livid,  and 
has  a  gangrenous  appearance.  An  oozing  of  bloody 
serum  occurs  from  the  integuments  ;  and,  if  a  real 
mortification  do  not  take  place,  the  skin  cracks  in 
different  parts;  and  the  artery  being  now  deprived 
of  the  usual  resistance,  the  blood  bursts  out  with 
such  force  as  to  occasion  the  almost  immediate 
death  of  the  patient.  Thus  the  disease  terminates 
in  the  large  cavities  of  the  body  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
tremities we  can,  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  pre- 
vent the  sudden  termination  of  the  disease. 

When  affections  of  this  kind  happen  in  the  larger 
arteries,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  are  often  surprising  :  the  soft  parts  not 
only  yield  to  a  great  extent,  but  even  the  bones 
frequently  undergo  a  great  degree  of  derangement. 

2.  The/a^.?e  or  diffused  aneurism  consists  in  a 
wound  or  rupture  in  an  artery,  producing,  by  the 
blood  thrown  out  of  it,  a  swelling  in  the  contigu- 
ous parts.  It  is  most  frequently  produced  by  a 
wound  made  directly  into  the  artery. 

The  following  is  the  usual  progress  of  the  disor- 
der. A  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  ge- 
nerally rises  at  the  orifice  in  the  artery  soon  after 
the  discharge  of  the  blood  has  been  stopped  by 
compression.  At  first  it  is  soft,  has  a  strong  de- 
gree of  pulsation,  and  yields  a  little  to  pressure, 
but  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  disappear;  for  here 
the  blood  forming  the  tumor  being  at  rest,  begins 
to  coagulate.  If  not  improperly  treated  by  much 
pressure,  it  generally  remains  nearly  of  the  same 
size  for  several  weeks.  The  enlargement  however 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  the  blood  being  diffused 
over  the  whole  arm  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  swellings  of  this  kind  have 
been  many  months,  nay  even  years,  in  arriving  at 
any  considerable  size. 

As  the  tumor  becomes  larger,  it  does  not,  like 
the  true  aneurism,  grow  much  more  prominent, 
but  rather  spreads  and  diffuses  itself  into  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  By  degrees  it  acquires  a  firm  con- 
sistence ;  and  the  pulsation,  which  was  at  first  con- 
siderable,  gradually  diminishes,  till  it  is  sometimta 
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scarcely  perceptible.  If  the  blood  at  first  thrown 
out  proceed  from  an  artcrj  deeply  seated,  the  skin 
preserves  its  natural  appearance  till  the  disorder  is 
far  advanced  :  but  when  the  blood  gets  at  first  into 
contact  with  the  skin,  the  parts  become  instantly 
livid,  indicating  the  approach  of  mortification ;  and 
a  real  spacelus  has  sometimes  been  induced.  The 
tumor  at  first  produces  little  uneasiness  :  but  as  it 
increases  in  size,  the  patient  complains  of  severe 
pain,  stiffness,  numbness,  and  immobility  of  the 
whole  joint ;  and  these  symptoms  continuing  to 
augment,  if  the  artery  be  large,  and  assistance  not 
given,  the  teguments  at  last  burst,  and  death  must 
ensue. 

3.  The  VARICOSE  aneurism. — When  an  artery 
is  punctured  through  a  vein,  as  in  blood-letting  at 
the  arm,  the  blood  generally  rushes  into  the  yield- 
ing cellular  substance,  and  there  spreads  so  as  to 
shut  the  sides  of  the  vein  together.  But  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  artery  happens  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  vein,  the  communication  opened  has  been 
preserved ;  and  the  vein  not  being  sutliclently  strong 
for  resisting  the  impulse  of  the  artery,  must  conse- 
quently be  dilated.  This,  which  constitutes  the  va- 
ricose aneurism,  was  first  accurately  described  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  by  different  practitioners.  Here 
the  swelling  is  entirely  confined  to  the  veins.  Soon 
after  the  injury  the  vein  immediately  communicat- 
ing with  the  artery  begins  to  swell,  and  enlarge  gra- 
dually. If  there  be  any  considerable  communica- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood,  the  veins  which  form 
them  are  abo  enlarged.  The  tumor  disappears  upon 
pressure,  the  blood  contained  in  it  being  pushed 
forwards  in  its  course  towards  the  heart;  and  when 
the  tumor  is  large,  there  is  a  singular  tremulous  mo- 
tion, attended  with  a  perpetual  hissing  noise,  as  if 
air  was  passing  into  it  through  a  small  aperture. 

If  a  ligature  be  applied  upon  the  limb,  immedi- 
ately below  the  swelling,  tight  enough  to  stop  the 
pulse  in  the  under  part  of  the  member,  the  swell- 
ing disappears  by  pressure,  but  returns  immediate- 
ly upon  the  pressure  being  removed.  If  after  the 
swelling  is  removed  by  pressure,  the  finger  be 
placed  upon  the  orifice  in  the  artery,  the  veins  re- 
main perfectly  fiacid  till  the  pressure  is  taken  olf. 
If  the  trunk  of  the  artery  be  compressed  above  the 
orifice  so  as  cfl'cctually  to  stop  the  circulation,  the 
tremulous  motion  and  hissing  immediately  cease  ; 
and  if  the  veins  be  now  emptied  by  pressure,  they 
remain  so  till  the  compression  upon  the  artery  be 
removed.  If  the  vein  be  compressed  a  little  above 
as  well  as  below  the  tumor,  all  the  blood  may  ge- 
nerally, though  not  always,  be  pushed  through  the 
orifice  into  the  artery  ;  from  whence  it  immediate- 
ly returns  on  the  pressure  being  discontinued. 

When  the  disease  has  continued  long,  and  the 
dilation  of  the  veins  has  become  considerable,  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  above  the  orifice  generally  be- 
comes greatly  enlarged,  ivhilc  that  below  becomes 


proportionably  EmaJJ  ;  of  consequence  the  pulse  in 
the  under  part  of  tiie  member  is  always  more  fee- 
ble than  in  the  sound  limb  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  cause  pr'oducitig  aneurism,  in  general,  is 
a  natural  disease  of  the  arteries.  Thus  a  partial 
debility  of  their  coats  may  readily  iiroduce  the  dis- 
ease ;  or  aneurisms  may  arise,  especially  in  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  from  great  bodily  exertions. 
They  are  likewise  produced  by  wounds  of  the  coals 
of  tlie  arteries,  as  now  and  then  happens  in  the  cases 
just  mentioned;  or  from  acrid  matter  contained 
in  a  neighbouring  sore ;  or  from  the  destruction  of 
surrounding  parts,  by  which  the  natural  support  is 
removed. 

Not  unfrequently,  dissection  shews  an  actual  and 
manifest  disease  of  the  arterial  system,  the  whole 
of  which  is  thickened  and  brittle,  and  its  cellular 
substance  loose  and  spongy,  with  spots  of  ossiiica- 
tion  besetting  the  great  arterial  trunks,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  the  knobbed  crooked  branches 
of  an  exhausted  tre^.  This  predisposition  however, 
seldom  degenerates  into  aneurism  without  some  de- 
gree of  direct  violence  ;  and  on  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgerij,  lays  consi- 
derable stress,  as  it  serves  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  morbid  appearances  which  attend  the  complaint. 
In  all  parts  of  the  body  there  are  weaknesses  and 
imperfec!ions  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  only 
by  the  parts  being  hurt.  Aneurisms  of  the  limbs 
are'  never  known  in  ■women  ;  their  system  is  lax, 
and  they  are  generally  exempted  from  those  exer- 
tions by  Avhich  the  arteries  are  often  injured  or 
burst.  Aneurism  is  rare  in  young  men,  and  fre- 
quent in  the  middle  stage  of  life,  when  the  arteries 
become  harder,  when  the  muscular  strength  is  un- 
abated, and  the  occasional  exertions  of  the  limbs 
very  violent.  Aneurism  is  almost  peculiar  to  men 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  soldiers,  porters,  la. 
bourers,  miners,  aiid  those  who  work  at  laborious 
trades,  but  particularly  coachmen  and  postillions; 
and  there  are  few  of  those  enlargements  of  the  ar- 
tery which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  some  ex- 
ternal injury,  some  blow,  sprain,  fail,  or  .violent 
exertion  of  the  limb.  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  even  where  no  very  decided  disease  of  the  ar- 
teries is  present,  a  violent  muscular  exertion,  un- 
connected with  any  external  wound,  may  burst  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  artery  and  produce  aneurism, 
the  growth  of  Avhich  (confined  as  it  is  by  the  strong 
cellular  sheath  which  encloses  and  strengthens  the 
vessel)  is  often  so  slow  and  gradual  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  spontaneous  disease. 

Aneurisms  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
abscesses  and  other  collections  of  matter,  and  have 
been  laid  open  by  incision  ;  on  which  account 
great  atlention  is  sometimes  required  to  make  the 
proper  distinction.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  is  commonly  so 
strong  and  other  concomitant  circumstances  so  evi- 
dently point  out  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  that 
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little  or  no  doubt  respecting  it  can  ever  take  place; 
but  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  swelling  has  become  large  and  has  lost  its 
pulsation,  notliing  but  a  minute  attention  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  case  can  enable  the  prac 
titiciner  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  nature. 

Aneurisms  may  be  confounded  with  soft  encysted 
tumors,  scropiuilous  swellings,  and  abscesses  situ- 
ated so  near  to  an  artery  as  to  be  aficcted  by  its 
pulsation.  But  one  symptom,  when  connected 
with  strong  pulsation,  may  always  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain determination  that  the  swelling  is  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  kind,  viz.  the  contents  of  the  tumor  being 
made  easily  to  disappear  upon  pressure,  and  their 
returning  on  the  compression  being  removed.  The 
want  of  this  circumstance,  however,  ought  not  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  of  that  nature  ;  for  it 
frequently  happens,  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  aneurisms,  that  their  contents  become  so 
firm  that  no  effect  is  produced  upon  them  by  pres- 
sure. Hence  the  propriety,  in  doubtful  cases,  of 
proceeding  as  if  the  disease  was  clearly  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  kind. 

Several  cases  are  given  by  Mr.  Bell  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  slow  growth  of  aneurism  after  an  actual 
giving  way  of  the  artery;  and  the  practical  infer- 
ence which  he  deduces,  is  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  the  consequences  of  obscure  sprains  and 
internal  injuries  of  the  limbs,  particularly  the  lower 
extremity,  when  succeeded  by  deep-sea*ed  tumors, 
before  the  muscles,  bone,  and  adjacent  cellular  sub- 
stance are  brought  to  that  dreadfully  diseased  state 
which  attends  extensive  extravasation  from  a  rup- 
tured artery. 

Relative  to  the  complication  of  caries  of  the 
bone,  combined  with,  and  dejsending  on,  aneu- 
rism of  the  contiguous  artery,  the  following  case, 
communicated  by  Dr.  JefiVy,  anatomical  professor 
at  Glasgow,  is  added : — A  woman  was  ridden  over 
in  the  streets,  her  arm  broken  in  two  places,  and 
the  bone  much  shattered.  It  remained  absolutely 
neglected  for  six  weeks,  at  which  time  it  was  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  be  much  swelled  by  a  tumor 
reaching  fi  om  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  arm, 
and  pulsating  in  its  upper  part.  It  was  opened  in 
this  spot,  and  pure  blood  flowed  out ;  the  wound 
however  healed  up,  but  the  patient,  after  being 
apparently  much  neglected  for  five  months,  died. 
On  dissection,  which  was  eight  months  after  the 
first  accident,  the  arm  was  filled  with  a  profusion 
of  mixed  and  putrid  blood,  only  two  inches  of  the 
lewer  part  of  the  bone  retained  its  natural  form, 
all  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  was  destroyed,  and 
the  head  only  remained  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor,  but  with  its  cancelli  quite  eroded,  nothing 
being  left  but  the  mere  shell.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  the  bone  the  caucelii  were  dissolved,  and 
many  pieces  of  the  bone  were  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  tumor,  exhibiting  a  most  perfect  specimen  of 


caries  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  extravasa^ed 
blood  which  prevented  (he  union  of  the  callus  ; 
however,  in  the  midst  of  this  destruction,  the  peri- 
osteum had  reiained  its  life,  and  had  made  vast  ef- 
forts at  ossification,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  length  of 
the  tumor,  a  large  Hat  bone  (not  a  remnant  of  the 
humerus,  but  a  fresh  production)  of  a  fourth  of  an. 
inch  in  thickness,  three  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  six  inciies  long,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike 
the  parietal  bone  of  the  skull.  Beside  this  larger 
piece,  the  whole  sac  was  full  of  specks  of  ossifica- 
tion within  the  centre  of  the  membranes.  The  in- 
osculating arteries  had  also  performed  their  office, 
and  had  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  size  to  maintain  the 
circulation. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rism, three  circumstances  are  chielly  to  be  attended 
to;  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  ha,ve 
been  produced,  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the 
swelling  is  situated,  and  the  age  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient. 

If  an  aneurism  has  come  forward  in  a  gradual 
manner,  without  any  apparent  injury  done  to  the 
part,  and  not  succeeding  any  violent  bodily  exer- 
tion, there  will  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  die- 
ease  depends  upon  a  general  ati'ecfion  cither  of  the 
trunk  in  which  it  occurs,  or  of  the  whole  arterial 
system.  In  such  cases  art  can  give  little  assistance : 
whereas  if  the  tumor  has  succeeded  an  external  ac- 
cident, an  operation  may  be  attended  with  success. 

In  the  varicose  aneurism  a  more  favourable  prog- 
nosis may  generally  be  given  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two  species.  It  does  not  proceed  so  rapidly ; 
when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  length,  it  docs  not 
afterwards  acquire  much  additional  size  ;  and  it 
may  be  sustained  without  much  inconvenience  for- 
a  great  number  of  years.  As  long  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  this,  the  hazard  which  almost  always 
attends  the  operation  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  London  Medical 
Observations,  two  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  the  varicose  aneurism.  One  of  them  at  that 
time  was  of  fourteen  years  standing,  and  the  other 
had  subsisted  for  five  years,  wifhout  there  being 
any  nL'cessity  for  an  operation.  And  in  vol.  iii.  of 
the  same  work,  a  similar  case  of  five  years'  dura- 
tion is  related  by  Dr.  Cleghorn. 

In  a  letter,  afterwards,  from  Dr.  Hunter,  to  JMr. 
Benjamin  Bell,  tlie  doctor  says,  "  the  lady  in 
whom  I  first  observed  the  varicose  aneuiism  is  now 
living  in  Bath,  in  good  health,  and  the  arm  is  in  no 
sense  worse,  abhongh  it  is  now  thirty-five  years 
since  she  received  the  injury:"  and  the  doctor' 
farther  observes,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  for  the  varicose  aneurism 
when  known  to  be  such, 

Mr.  Bell  says,  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  William 
Cleghorn,  of  Dublin,  that  the  case  of  varicose  aneu- 
rism, related  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Loudon 
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Medical  Observations,  remained  nearly  In  the  same 
state  as  ;it  the  time  that  account  was  made  out, 
Avhich  included  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years  ; 
only  tliat  the  veins  were  rather  more  enlarged. 
The  patient  recovered,  and  the  lirnb  became  nearly 
as  strong  and  serviceable  as  the  other.  Mr.  Pott 
also  met  with  three  difierent  instances  of  this  spe- 
cies of  aneurism;  and  observes,  that  the  operation 
never  became  necessary  in  any  of  them. 

Among  other  instances  of  varicose  aneurism 
which  have  appeared  here,  a  young  man  from 
Paisley  was  examined,  several  years  ago,  by  different 
surgeons  of  this  place.  The  disease  was  very 
clearly  marked,  and  no  operation  was  advised.  lie 
was  afterwards  found  serving  in  the  navy,  where 
he  underAvent  great  fatigue  without  any  inconveni- 
ence from  the  aneurism,  though  then  of  thirteen 
years'  standing. 

But  though  this  aneurism,  when  it  has  arrived  at 
a  certain  size,  commonly  remains  stationary,  and 
may  be  borne  without  much  inconvenience  for  a 
long  time,  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  some  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  the  disease  was  atten- 
ded with  great  uneasiness,  and  where  the  operation 
was  performed  with  much  difficulty. 

In  judging  further  of  the  probable  event  of 
aneurisms  in  general,  the  situation  of  the  tumor 
next  requires  attention.  When  it  is  so  situated 
that  no  ligature  or  effectual  compression  can  be  ap- 
plied for  stopping  the  circulation  in  the  part,  if  the 
artery  be  large,  there  would  be  the  greatest  danger 
in  opening  it.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  most 
fatal  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended. 

When  aneurisms  are  situated  near  the  upper  parts 
of  the  extremities,  surgeons  have  heretofore  been 
doublful  whether,  after  tying  up  the  humeral  or  fe- 
moral arteries,  the  lower  parts  of  the  limb  would 
be  supplied  with  blood  ;  and  though  several  suc- 
cessful instances  of  performing  that  operation  have 
been  published,  the  success  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  unusual  branching  of  the  great 
arteries  of  those  patients,  on  whom  the  operation 
was  performed,  above  the  aneurism.  Mr.  John 
Bell,  however,  in  his  late  very  ingenious  and  im- 
portant Discourses  on  IVouiiJs,  has  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  inosculations  which 
take  place  between  the  internal  iliac  and  the  arte- 
ries of  the  leg,  by  means  of  the  gluta^al  arteries 
and  the  profunda  femoris,  are  in  every  case  suffici- 
ent to  supply  nourishment  to  the  limb,  that  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  arm  ;  and  that  therefore  in 
every  aneurism,  even  of  the  humeral  or  femoral 
artery,  we  ought  to  perform  the  operation.  Seve- 
ral instances  of  success  arc  there  related  ;  among 
others,  an  operation  performed  by  Mr.  J.  Bell 
himself,  which,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  that 
has  hitherto  been  performed,  we  shall  here  abridge 
for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. — A  leech-catch- 
er fell  as  he  was  stepping  out  of  a  boat ;  and  a  pair 


of  long  pointed  scissars  pierced  iiis  hip,  txac.i]y 
over  the  sciatic  notch,  where  the  great  iliac  artery 
comes  out  from  the  pelvis.  The  artery  bled  furi- 
ously :  the  patient  fainted.  'J'he  surgeon  ea&ily 
stopped  up  the  wound,  as  it  was  very  narrow  and 
deep,  and  healed  it.  A  great  tumor  soon  formed. 
The  man  travelled  from  the  north  country,  in  tix 
weeks,  to  the  Edinbui-gh  infirmary,  with  a  prodi- 
gious tumor  of  the  hip,  the  thigh  rigidly  con. 
tracted,  the  ham  bent,  the  whole  leg  shrunk  and 
cold  and  useless.  There  was  no  pulsation  nor  re- 
trocession of  blood  on  pressure  ;  but  the  distention 
was  attended  Avith  great  pain,  and  the  man  was 
extremely  anxious  to  have  sn  operation  perform'ed. 
Though  there  was  little  doubt  of  its  being  aneurism, 
it  m.ight  be  a  great  abscess.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  small  incision,  and  just  touch  the 
bag  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  if  it  contained 
blood,  a  full  consultation  was  to  be  called.  Mr. 
Bell,  accordingly,  made  an  incision  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  lengih ;  the  great  fascia  formed  the  coat 
of  the  tumor,  and  under  it  were  seen  the  fibres  of 
the  great  glutaeus  muscle.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  open- 
ed at  one  point,  great  clots  of  blood  came  out ; 
and  Mr.  Bell,  after  being  certain  that  is  was  an 
aneurism  of  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  closed  up 
the  w  ound  with  a  tent-like  compress,  put  the  pa- 
tient to  bed,  and  a  pupil  held  his  hand  on  the  hip. 
This  was  done  at  one  o'clock  ;  at  four  the  consul- 
tation met,  and  the  operation  was  performed.  On 
making  an  incision  eight  inches  long,  the  blood  was 
thrown  out  with  a  whishing  noise,  and  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  the  assistants  were  covered  with  it. 
In  a  moment  twenty  hands  were  about  the  tumor, 
and  the  bag  was  tilled  with  sponges  and  cloths  of  ail 
kinds,  the  blood,  however,  still  made  its  way  ; 
and  the  man,  who  had  supported  himself  on  his 
elbow,  fell  down  ;  his  arms  and  head  hung  down, 
he  uttered  two  or  three  heavy  groans,  and  they 
thought  him  dead.  At  that  critical  moment  Mr. 
Bell  ran  the  bistoury  upwards  and  downwards; 
and  at  once  made  the  wound  two  feet  long;  thrust 
his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  felt  the  war la 
jet  of  blood,  put  his  finger  on  the  mouth  of  the  ar- 
tery, the  pulse  of  which  he  lelt  distinctly;  which 
first  assured  him  that  the  man  was  alive.  The  ar- 
tery was  then  tied,  and  when  Mr.  Bell  lifted  up  his 
finger,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  posterior  iliac  ; 
that  it  had  been  cut  fairly  across,  and  had  bled  with 
open  mouth.  The  patient  was  so  low  that  after 
dressing  the  wound,  they  were  obliged  to  bring  in 
a  bed,  and  leave  him  to  sleep  in  the  operation- 
room.  He  was  cured  of  this  great  wound  in  less 
than  seven  months,  and  afterwards  recovered  the 
use  of  his  leg  completely. 

In  every  case  of  aneurism,  the  use  of  pressure 
has  been  indiscriminately  recommended,  not  only 
in  the  incipient  period  of  the  disease,  but  even  in 
its  more  advanced  stages. 
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In  the  difTused  or  false  aneurism,  as  pressure 
»«nnot  be  applied  to  ithe  artery  alone,  without  at 
the  same  time  aflFecting  the  refluent  veins ;  and  as 
this,  by  producing  an  increased  resistance  to  the 
trterial  pulsations,  must  force  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  the  orifice  in  the  artery ;  no  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  expected  from  it,  though  it  may 
be  productive  of  mischief. 

In  the  early  stages  of  encysted  aneurism,  while 
the  blood  can  be  yet  pressed  entirely  out  of  the 
lac  into  the  artery,  it  often  happens,  by  the  use 
of  soft  and  somewhat  elastic  materials,  properly 
fitted  to  the  part,  that  much  may  be  done  in  pre- 
venting the  swelling  from  receiving  any  degree  of 
increase ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  by  the  conti. 
nued  support  thus  given  to  the  weakened  artery, 
complete  cures  have  been  at  last  obtained.  In  all 
such  cases,  therefore,  particularly  in  every  in- 
itance  of  the  varicose  aneurism,  much  advantage 
may  be  expected  from  moderate  pressure. 

But  pressure,  even  in  encysted  aneurism,  ought 
never  to  be  carried  to  any  great  length  ;  for  tight 
bandages,  by  producing  an  immoderate  degree  of 
reaction  in  the  containing  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied,  instead  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  have  evidently  the  contrary 
efi'ect.  Indeed,  the  greatest  length  to  which  pres- 
sure in  such  cases  ought  to  go,  should  be  to  serve 
»s  an  easy  support  to  the  parts  aifectcd,  and  no 
farther. 

A  most  important  question  occurs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  namely,  whether  amputation  of 
the  //m/!' affords  the  patient  any  considerable  chance 
for  Ijfe.  The  ill  success  of  this  dreadful  remedy 
has  long  made  surgeons  hesitate  on  its  eligibility, 
even  before  the  modern  operation  of  tying  the  ar- 
tery high  up  in  its  course  was  thought  of.  The  au- 
thority of  Guattani,  and  many  others,  is  strongly 
against  amputation.  He  supposes  an  inflamed  state 
of  an  aneurismal  limb  to  exist,  and  to  be  an  ob- 
jection to  amputation,  from  the  great  risk  of  gan- 
grene ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inflammation, 
succeeding  to  violent  external  injury,  also  forbids 
amputation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  inflamed  state 
is  produced  by  the  extensive  injury  inflicted  by 
extraneous  violence  ;  in  the  former,  a  similar  state 
is  occasioned  by  the  generally  increased  action  of 
the  inosculating  arteries,  on  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  circulation  is  thrown  when  the  principal 
trunk  is  ruptured,  and  obstructed  by  the  pressure 
of  extensive  extravasation,  and  in  both  the  danger 
of  gangrene  from  active  inflammation  is  most  im- 
minent. 

In  performing  the  operation  for  aneurism,  by 
taking  up  the  rev.-e/,  and  laying  open  the  sac,  a 
method  preferred  by  mmy  to  amputadon,  tht^  first 
step  ought  to  be  to  obtalii  a  full  command  of  the 
circulation  in  the  interior  part  of  the  member,  by 
Bieaus  of  the  tourniquet.    This  being  done,  the 
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patient  should  be  so  placed,  that  the  diseased  limb, 
on  being  stretched  on  a  table,  is  found  to  be  of  a 
proper  height  for  the  surgeon  ;  who,  as  the  opera- 
tion is  generally  tedious,  ought  to  be  seated.  The 
limb  being  properly  secured  by  an  assistant,  the 
operator  is  now,  with  the  common  scalpel,  t» 
make  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  cellular  sub- 
stance along  the  whole  course  of  the  tumor  ;  and, 
as  freedom  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  operation 
is  here  a  matter  of  much  importance,  it  is  even  of 
use  to  carry  this  external  incision  half  an  inch  or 
so  both  above  and  below  the  farthest  extremities  of 
the  swelling. 

All  the  efl'used  blood  ought  then  to  be  wiped  off 
by  means  of  a  sponge  ;  and  the  softest  part  of  the 
tumour  being  discovered,  an  opening  ought  there 
to  be  made  into  it  with  a  lancet,  large  enough  for 
admitting  a  finger  of  the  operator's  left  hand. 
This  being  done,  and  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  cav  ity  of  the  tumor,  it  is  now  to  be  laid  open 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  by  running  a 
blunt-pointed  bistoury  along  the  finger  from  below 
upwards,  and  afterwards  from  above  downwards, 
so  as  to  lay  the  whole  cavity  fairly  open. 

The  cavity  of  the  tumor  being  thus  laid  freelj 
open,  all  the  coagulated  blood  is  to  be  taken  out 
by  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  together  with  a, 
number  of  tough  membranous  filaments  commonly- 
found  there.  The  cavity  of  the  tumor  is  now  to 
be  rendered  quite  dry,  and  free  from  the  blood 
which,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  swelling,  is  dis- 
charged into  it  from  the  veins  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  member:  the  tourniquet  is  then  to  be 
slackened,  to  discover,  not  only  the  artery  itself, 
but  the  opening  into  it,  from  whence  the  blood 
collected  in  the  tumor  has  been  all  along  dis- 
charged. This  being  done,  the  next  point  to  b» 
determined  is  the  manner  of  securing  this  opening 
into  the  artery,  so  as  to  prevent  in  future  any  far- 
ther effusion  of  blood.  Various  means  have  been 
proposed  for  accomplishing  this  ;  but  the  design  of 
all  of  them  may  be  comprehended  under  the  three 
following  heads : 

(1.)  The  efi'ects  of  ligature  upon  a  large  artery- 
having  on  some  occasions  proved  fatal  to  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  member,  it  was  at  first  proposed,, 
that,  so  soon  as  the  opening  into  the  artery  could 
be  discovered,  instead  of  applying  a  ligature 
round  it,  with  a  fixed  design  to  obliterate  its  ca- 
vity entirely,  a  piece  of  agaric,  vitriol,  alum,  or 
other  very  astringent  substance,  should  be  applied 
to  the  orifice,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  produce  a 
reunion  of  its  sides,  and  thus  restore  its  functions. 

(2.)  Upon  the  same  principle  with  the  preced- 
ing, viz.  that  of  still  preserving  the  circulation  of 
the  artery,  it  was  several  years  ago  proj)osed  by 
an  eminent  surgeon  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Lambert, 
that  the  orifice  in  the  artery  should  be  secured  by 
means  of  the  ticiitcd  uiture.    A  small  needle  bdirj 
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pushed  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  they  are 
then  directed  to  be  drawn  together  by  a  thread 
properly  twisted  round  the  needle,  as  is  commonly 
done  in  treating  the  liare  lip^ 

Strong  objections,  however,  occur  to  both  of 
these  methods.  In  Ihe  first  place,  no.  astringent 
application  Avith  which  we  are  acquainted  is  pos- 
sessed of  such  power  as  to  deserve  much  confi- 
dence. In  almost  every  instance  in  which  they 
have  been  used,  the  hasmorrhage  has  recurred  again 
and  again,  so  as  to  prove  very  distressing,  not 
only  to  the  patient,  but  to  the  practitioner  in  at- 
tendance ;  little  or  no  attention  is  therefore  to  be 
paid  to  remedies  of  this  kind  in  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  Lambert's  method  of  stitching  the  orifice  in 
the  artery  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  proposal ; 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  at  least  in  most  in- 
stances, prove  an  effectual  stop  to  all  farther  dis- 
charge of  blood :  but,  as  we  have  yet  only  one 
instance  of  its  success,  little  can  be  said  about  it. 
Two  material  objections,  however,  seem  to  occur 
to  this  practice.  One  is,  that  in  the  operation  for 
the  aneurism,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  very  few 
only  excepted,  the  artery  lies  at  the  back  part  of 
the  tumor ;  so  that,  when  all  the  collected  blood 
is  removed,  there  is  such  a  depth  of  wound,  that 
it  must  be  always  a  very  diilicult  matter,  and  on 
many  occasions  quite  impracticable,  to  perform 
tiiis  nice  operation  upon  the  artery  with  that  at- 
tention and  exactness  which,  in  order  to  insure 
success,  it  certainly  requires.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther very  material  objection.  By  introducing  a 
needle  through  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  and  draw- 
ing these  together  by  a  ligature,  the  cavity  of  the 
artery  must  undoubtedly  be  at  that  point  much 
diminished.  Indeed  Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  account 
of  the  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed, 
ucknowlcdges  that  the  diameter  of  the  artery  was 
thereby  diminished.  Now,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  being  thus  contracted  at  one  point,  the  im- 
pulse upon  that  particular  part  must  be  very  con- 
siderable ;  so  that  the  very  remedy  employed  for 
the  cure  of  one  species  of  aneurism  will,  in  all 
probability,  prove  a  very  powerful  agent  in  in- 
ducing another;  for  the  blood,  being  thus  ob- 
structed in  its  usual  course,  there  will  be  no  small 
danger  incurred,  of  a  dilatation  being  produced 
immediately  above  this  preternatural  stricture. 

(3.)  Neither  of  the  methods  wc  have  yet  been 
considering  being  found  eligible  for  securing  the 
orifice  in  the  artery,  Ave  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  ordinary  manner  of  performing  this  ope- 
ration  ;  which  consists  in  obliterating  the  arterial 
cavity  entirely  by  means  of  ligatures. 

The  artery  being  laid  bare,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected, and  all  the  coagulated  blood  being  care- 
fully removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  tumor,  on  the 
tourniquet  being  now  slackened  so  as  to  bring  the 
orifice  in  the  artery  into  view,  a  small  probe 


curved  at  the  extremity  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
opening,  in  order  to  raise  the  artery  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  so  as  that  the  surgeon  may  ba 
enabled  with  certainty  to  pass  a  ligature  round  it, 
without  comprehending  the  contiguous  nerves, 
which  in  general  run  very  near  to  the  large  blood 
vessels  of  a  limb.  By  this  precaution  the  nerves 
may  be  always  avoided  ;  and,  by  doing  so,  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  may  be  prevented,  which  other- 
wise might  supervene.  When  the  disorder  is  si- 
tuated either  in  the  ham,  or  in  the  usual  part  of 
blood-letting  in  the  arm,  bending  the  joints  of  the 
knee  or  of  the  elbow,  as  it  relaxes  the  artery  a 
little,  renders  this  part  of  the  operation  more  ea- 
sily effected  than  when  the  limbs  are  kept  fully 
stretched  out. 

The  artery  being  thus  gently  separated  from  the 
contiguous  parts,  a  firm  waxed  ligature  must  be 
passed  round  it,  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch 
or  so  above  the  orifice,  and  another  must  in  the' 
same  manner  be  introduced  at  the  same  distance 
below  it. 

The  ligatures  being  both  finished  in  the  manner 
directed,  the  tourniquet  is  now  to  be  made  quite 
loose  ;  and  if  no  blood  is  discharged  at  the  orifice 
in  the  artery,  we  may  then  rest  satisfied  that  the 
operation  is  so  far  properly  completed. 

The  wound  is  now  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
soft  lint,  and  again  with  a  pledget  of  any  emollient 
ointment  over  the  whole  ;  and  a  compress  of  linen- 
being  applied  over  the  dressings,  all  the  bandage 
in  any  degree  requisite  is  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
roller  above,  and  as  many  below,  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  making  it  press  with  no  more  tightness 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  retaining  the  ap- 
plication we  have  just  now  mentioned. 

The  patient  being  now  put  into  bed,  the  mem* 
ber  should  be  laid  in  a  relaxed  posture  upon  a  pil- 
low, and  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  create  the 
least  possible  uneasiness  from  the  posture  in  which 
it  is  laid. 

As  the  operation  far  the  aneurism  is  always  te- 
dious, and  produces  much  pain  and  irritation,  a 
full  dose  of  laudanum  should  be  given  immediately 
on  the  patient  being  put  into  bed.  In  order  to 
diminish  sensibility  during  some  of  the  more  capital 
operations,  different  trials  have  been  made  of 
opiates  given  an  hour  or  so  before  the  operation. 
On  some  occasions  this  proved  evidently  very  use- 
ful ;  but  in  others  it  seemed  to  have  the  contrary 
effect,  particularly  in  weak,  nervous  constitutions. 
Some  patients,  with  any  doses,  however  small, 
appeared  to  be  rendered  more  irritable  and  more 
susceptible  of  pain,  than  if  no  opiate  had  been 
given.  Immediately  after  this  operation,  how- 
ever, an  opiate  ought  to  be  exhibited,  to  be  re- 
peated occasionally  according  to  the  degrees  of 
pain  and  restlessness. 

In  some  few  cases  of  aneurism,  it  has  happened 
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that  the  pulse  in  tho  under  part  of  the  limb  has 
been  discovered  immediately  after  the  operation. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  ;  for,  as 
this  disorder  is  seldom  met  with  in  any  other  part 
than  at  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  as  a  consequence 
of  blood-letting,  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
brachial  artery  divides  till  it  passes  an  inch  or  two 
below  that  place,  the  trunk  of  this  artery  is  there- 
fore  most  frequently  wounded;  and  when,  ac- 
cordingly, the  ligature,  in  this  operation,  is  made 
to  obliterate  the  passage  of  almost  the  whole  blood 
which  went  to  the  under  part  of  the  arm,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  reason  to  expect  any  pulsation 
at  the  wrist,  till  in  a  gradual  manner  the  anasto- 
mosing branches  of  the  artery  have  become  lo  much 
enlarged,  as  to  transmit  such  a  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  member  as  is  sufficient 
for  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  larger  branches  of 
the  artery. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unusual  numbness  or  want  of  feel- 
ing in  the  whole  member ;  and  as  it  generally,  for 
a  few  hours,  becomes  cold,  it  is  therefore  right  to 
keep  it  properly  covei  ed  with  warm  soft  flannel ; 
and,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the 
•parts  below,  moderate  frictions  appear  to  be  of 
use.  In  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  from 
the  operation,  although  the  numbness  still  conti- 
nues, the  heat  of  the  parts  generally  begins  to  re- 
turn ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  more,  that  all  the  inferior  part  of  the 
member  becomes  even  preternaturally  warm. 

Immediately  after  this  operation,  the  Avant  of 
feeling  in  the  parts  is  often  very  great;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  circulation  in  the  under  part  of 
the  member  becomes  more  considerable,  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  also  augments.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose the  nerves  of  the  parts  below  to  be  always 
included  in  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  that  numb- 
ness which  succeeds  immediately  to  the  operation 
might  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  but  it  has  been  also 
known  to  happen  when  nothing  but  the  artery  was 
secured  by  the  ligature. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patient  being  properly 
attended  to  as  to  regimen,  by  giving  him  cordials 
and  nourishing  diet  when  low  and  reduced,  or 
confining  him  to  a  low  diet  if  his  constitution  is 
plethoric,  the  limb  being  still  kept  in  an  easy  re- 
laxed posture,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  sometimes  much  sooner,  a  very  weak 
feeble  pulse  is  discovered ,  in  the  under  part  of  the 
member,  which  becoming  stronger  in  a  gradual 
manner,  the  patient  in  the  same  proportion  reco- 
vers the  use  and  feeling  of  the  parts. 

So  soon  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  hav- 
ing formed  freely  about  the  sore,  which  will  sel- 
dom happen  before  the  fifth  ox  sixth  day,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  should  be  applied  oyer  it  for  a  few 


hours,  in  order  to  soften  the  dressings,  which  may- 
be then  removed.  At  this  time  the  ligatures 
might  be  taken  away ;  but,  as  their  continuance 
for  a  day  or  two  longer  can  do  no  harm,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  allow  them  to  remain  till  the  second  or  third 
dressing,  when  they  either  drop  oif  themselves,  or 
may  be  taken  away  with  perfect  safety.  The 
dressings,  which  should  always  be  of  the  softest 
materials,  being  renewed  every  second  or  third 
day,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  produced, 
the  sore  is  in  general  found  to  heal  very  easily ; 
and,  although  the  patient  may  for  a  considerable 
time  complain  of  great  numbness  and  want  of 
strength  in  the  whole  course  of  the  diseased  limb, 
yet,  in  most  instances,  a  very  free  use  of  it  is  at 
last  obtained. 

(4.)  But  it  happens  Tery  often,  after  the  artery 
seems  to  be  thus  secured,  that  it  gives  way,  and  fatal 
hcemorrhagies  ensue ;  nor  is  the  patient  free  from 
this  danger  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  one  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  operations,  the  artery  gare  way  on 
the  26th  day.  It  was  this  difficulty  of  procuring 
adhesion  between  the  sides  of  the  artery,  which, 
may  frequently  be  diseased  to  some  distance  abov© 
the  ligature,  that  led  that  ingenious  practitioner  to 
propose  a  method  of  treatment,  which  we  shall  now 
extract  from  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  a  So- 
ciety for  Medical  and  Chirurgical  ImproTement,  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Everard  Home. 

"  Mr.  Hunter,"  says  he,  "  finding  an  alteration 
of  structure  in  the  coats  of  the  artery  previous  to  its 
dilatation^  and  that  the  artery  immediately  above 
the  sac  seldom  unitet  when  tied  up  in  the  operation 
for  the  aneurism,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  ligature 
comes  away,  the  secondary  bleeding  destroys  the 
patient,  was  led  to  believe,  that  a  previous  disease 
took  place  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  in  conse- 
quence of  Avhich  it  admitted  of  dilatation  capable 
of  producing  aneurism.  But  not  satisfied  with  the 
experiments  on  frogs,  given  by  Haller  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  weakness  alone  was  sufficient 
to  produce  the  dilatation,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
result  in  a  quadruped,  which,  from  the  vessels 
being  very  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  of  the 
human  subject,  would  be  more  likely  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  llaller's  opinion.  That  the 
experiment  might  have  as  much  as  possible  the 
chances  most  likely  to  produce  aneurism,  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  as  being  near  the  heart,  was  selected 
for  that  purpose." 

The  proposed  experiments  having  been  made  on 
a  dog,  Mr.  Home  describes  their  results  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  results  of  these  experiments,"  says  he, 
"  confirmed  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  opinion,  tlv^t  the  ar~ 
terij,  in  cases  of  aneurism,  is  in  a  diseased  state  ; 
and  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  disease  often  ex- 
tends along  the  artery  for  some  way  from  the  sac  j 
S2 
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and  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  common  opera- 
tion, arises  from  tying  a  diseased  artery,  which  is 
incapable  of  union,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
separating  of  the  ligature. 

"  'J'he  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  are  portions 
of  the  same  trunk,  presenting  themselves  on  diffe- 
rent sides  of  the  thigh,  and  are  readily  come  at  in 
either  situation  ;  but,  where  the  artery  is  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  is  more  buried  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  cannot  be  exposed  without 
some  difficulty. 

"  In  performing  the  operation  for  the  popliteal 
mieurisTn,  especially  when  the  tumor  is  large,  the 
ligature  is  commonly  applied  on  the  artery  at  that 
part  where  it  emerges  from  the  muscles.  This 
mode  of  performing  the  operation  will  be  found 
inadequate,  if  the  disease  of  the  artery  extends 
above  the  sac;  for,  if  the  artery  should  afterwards 
give  way,  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  length  of 
iiessel  remaining,  to  allow  of  its  being  again  secured 
in  the  ham.  To  follow  the  artery  up  through  the 
insertion  of  the  triceps  muscle,  to  get  at  a  portion 
of  it  where  it  is  sound,  becomes  a  very  disagreeable 
part  of  the  operation  ;  and,  to  make  an  incision 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  to  get  at  and 
secure  the  femoral  artery,  would  be  breaking  new 
ground ;  a  thing  to  be  arVoidedj  if  possible,,  in  all 
operations. 

"  Mr.  Hunter,  from  having  made  these  obser- 
valions,  was  led  to  propose,  that,  in  this  opera- 
tion, the  artery  should  be  taken  up  in  the  ante- 
lior  part  of  the  thigh,  at  some  distance  from  the 
diseased  part,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  hajmor- 
rhage,  and  admit  of  the  artery  being"  more  readily 
secured,  should  any  such  accident  happen.  The 
force  of  the  circulation  being  thus  taken  off  from 
the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
would  be  stopped  ;  and  he  thought  it  probable, 
that,  if  the  parls  were  left  to  themselves,  the  sac, 
with  its  contents,  might  be  absorbed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  tumor  removed;  Avhich  would  render 
any  opening  into  the  sac  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Bell  thinks,  the  most  important  point  in 
this  operation  is  to  determine  whether  the  artery 
jliould  be  merely  tied,  or  whether  it  should  be  cut 
through  after  the  liga'urcs  have  been  applied. 
The  former  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
most  of  the  surgeons  who  have  immediately  imi- 
tated him ;  but  the  frequency  of  secondary  hiemor- 
rliages,  from  ulceration  beneath  the  ligature,  and 
difliculty  of  obliterating  the  artery  by  simple  liga- 
ture, rendered  scvlmuI  of  the  most  promising  ope- 
rations finally  unsuccessful.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  ai  tery  is  cut  through,  the  state  of  the 
parts  reseiubli'S  more  closely  that  of  common  am- 
putation, ill  which  the  safely  and  practicability  of 
securing  even  the  femoral  artery  by  simple  ligature 
is  fully  prored-    ilence  it  is  that  there  appears 
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good  reason  for  adopting  the  method  of  dividing 
the  artery  before  the  wound  is  brought  together  ; 
and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  of  se- 
veral eminent  operators,  appears  in  this  respect 
perfectly  to  coincide.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  subject,  without  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  one  circumstance  consequent  upon  the 
division  of  the  artery,  which  is,  the  danger  of  the 
ligature  slipping  off  the  divided  end  of  the  vessel, 
through  the  powerful  retraction  which  speedily 
takes  place,  and  which  involves  the  hazard  of  al- 
most instant  death,  from  the  copious  haemorrhage 
through  the  newly  opened  vessel.  For  this  there 
appears  to  be  two  remedies ;  the  one,  to  include 
within  the  ligature  a  certain  portion  of  the  cellular 
membrane  along  with  the  artery ;  the  other,  the 
simple,  but  apparently  effectual,  contrivance  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cline,  jun.  of  transfixing  the  artery 
with  a  needle,  and  passing,  by  its  assistance, 
through  the  substance  of  the  vessel,  the  same  liga- 
ture which  has  already  stopped  the  flow  of  blood 
by  its  compression.    See  Arteries,  and  Plate  IJI. 

Mr.  Bell  describes,  among  the  anomalous  species 
of  aneurism,  "  that  by  anastomosis.^'  This  is  an 
aneurismal  tumor  formed  and  fed  by,  not  a  single 
artery,  but  a  great  variety  of  vessels,  all  of  which 
comm.unicate  freely  with  each  other^  arvd  also  pour 
their  contents  into  the  tumor,  and  give  it  a  most 
vigorous  pulsation.  If  one  of  these  tumors  be 
opened,  the  hajmorrhage  is  prodigious,  and  th© 
number  of  vessels  which  supply  it  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  all  attempts  at  securing  them  individually  by 
ligature  abortive.  A  curious  case  of  this  species  of 
aneurism  is,  that  of  a  young  woman  who  has  a 
tumor  within  the  pelvis,  lying  between  the  rectum 
and  vagina,  principally  inclining  towards  the  left 
side,  so  that  on  introducing  one  finger  within  the 
rectum,  and  the  other  within  the  vagina,  the  pul- 
sation may  be  felt  between  them.  It  has  subsisted 
for  some  years,  during  wiiich  she  has  had  two 
children.  The  lower  hiemorrhoidal,  and  the  pudie 
arteries,  appear  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  aneurismal  tumor,  and,  by  their  in» 
creased  activity,  the  inosculations  between  them 
are  so  much  enlarged,  that  pretty  Lirge  arteries 
may  be  felt  running  a  tortuous  course  along  the 
walls  of  the  rectum  and  vagina. 
-  The  cure  of  this  species  of  aneurism,  when  seated 
on  the  forehead,  or  in  accessible  parts,  is  not,  as 
we  are  told,  "  to  cut  into  it,  but  to  cut  it  out,^* 
As  it  is  a  mere  congeries  of  active  vessels,  small  ia 
dimensions,  and  almost  innumerable  in  quantity, 
the  interruption  of  particular  vessels  will  not  re- 
duce the  tumor;  and,  above  a!!  things,  this  va- 
riety of  disease  should  be  treated  in  its  earliest 
stage,  when  alone  it  easily  admits  of  radical  cure. 
ANEURISMA  SPURIUM.  See  Aneurism, 
ANEUKISMA  VARICOSUM.  See  Aneurism. 
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ANF.URISMA  VERUM.    See  Aneurism. 

ANGEIO'LOGY,  or  Angiology,  {^ci.yyzio\(iyia^ 
from  ayysioy,  a  vessel,  and  a,  discourse)  ; 

the  doctrine  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  human 
body. 

ANGEIOTOMY,  (a.yy£iorwiJ.ia,  from  ccyyEtov, 
a  vessel,  and  rsjava),  to  cut  J  ;  the  dissection  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  an  animal  body  ;  also  the  opening 
of  a  vein  or  an  artery  singly. 

ANGE'LICA,  (so  called  from  its  supposed 
angelic  virtues).  The  sort  best  known  is  garden 
angelica ;  angelica  archangelica  Linn,  angelica  fa- 
liurum  impart  lobato.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Lapland,  but  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  There  are  five  species. 
1.  The  saliva,  or  common  angelica,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  medicinal  use,  and  likewise 
for  a  sweetmeat,  grows  naturally  in  the  northe/a 
countries.  The  root  of  this  species  is  brown, 
cblong,  and  an  inch  or  two  thick,  fragrant,  and 
acrid.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  composed  of 
pinnated  foliola,  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  dentated 
at  the  edge,  and  the  odd  leaf  at  the  end  of  the 
pinna  lobatcd ;  the  stalk  is  round,  striated,  and 
as  thick  as  a  child's  arm.  Tlie  umbels  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  globose  figure  ;  the  ilowers  very 
small,  and  greenish.  2.  The  arch-uvgelica,  is  a 
native  of  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  leaves  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  former,  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow.  3.  The  sylvestris  grows  natu- 
rally in  moist  meadows,  and  by  the  sides  of  ri- 
vers, in  many  parts  of  Britain ;  so  is  seldom  ad- 
mitted into  gardens.  4.  The  atro-purpurca  cana- 
densis, 5.  The  litcida  canadensis.  'J'hese  are  natives 
of  North  America,  but  have  neither  beauty  nor  use. 

The  common  angelica  prefers  a  moist  soil.  'I'he 
seeds  should  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe. 
When  the  plants  come  up  about  six  inches  high, 
they  should  be  transplanted  very  wide,  as  their 
leaves  spread  greatly.  If  they  are  planted  on  the 
fides  of  ditches  or  pools  of  water,  about  three  feet 
distance,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

For  the  purposes  of  medicine,  Bohemia  and 
Spain  produce  the  best  kinds  of  angelica.  The 
London  College  direct  the  roots  brought  from 
^ipain  to  be  alone  made  use  of.  Angelica  roots  are 
apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by  in- 
sects, unless  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  frequently  aired.  Perhaps  the  roots  which 
are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  might  be  pre- 
served  by  dipping  them  in  spirit  of  wine. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  especially  the  root, 
have  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  bit- 
terish warm  taste,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  pa- 
late for  a  long  time  after  they  ha,ve  been  chewed. 
The  favour  of  the  seeds  and  leaves  is  very  pe- 
rishable,  particularly  that  of  the  latter,  which,  on 
Jteing  barely  dried,  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their 


^aste  and  smell :  the  roots  are  more  tenaceous  of 
their  flavour,  though  even  these  lose  part  of  it 
upon  keeping.  The  fresh  root,  wounded  early  in 
the  spring,  yields  an  odorous,  yellow  juice,  which, 
slowly  exsiccated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  resin, 
very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  dry- 
ing the  root,  this  juice  concretes  into  distinct 
molecula;,  which,  on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  ap- 
pear distributed  in  li'tle  vi  ins :  in  this  state,  they 
are  extracted  by  pure  spirit,  but  not  b)'  waterj 
liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  aromatics  of 
European  growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the 
present  practice.  The  root,  which  is  the  most 
efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met  with  in  prescription^ 
and  does  not  enter  info  any  oificinal  composition. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  its  properties  with  those  of  the 
carminative  seeds  in  general. 

ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA;  the  syste- 
matic  name  for  the  angelica  of  the  shops.  See  An- 
gelica. 

ANGELICA,  GARDEN.    See  Angelica. 
ANGELICA  SATIVA  ;  the  same  as  Angelica 

SYLVESTUIS. 

ANGELICA  SYLVESTRIS;  called  also  xjcild 
angelica.    See  Ancselica. 

ANGELl'N/E  CORTEX.  The  tree  from  which 
this  baik  is  procured  is  a  native  of  Grenada.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  for  chil- 
dren. 

ANGl'NA,  (from  ayyw,  to  strangle  ;  because  it 
is  often  attended  with  a  sense  of  strangulation)  ;  a 
sore  throat.    Sec  Cynanciie. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  an  anomalous  a Ifection 
of  the  chest  and  organs  of  respiration,  by  Dr.  Parry, 
of  Bath,  placed  under  the  head  of  syncope,  is  a 
disease  extremely  dangerous  in  its  nature,  littl* 
understood  by  physicians,  and,  by  Dr.  Ileberden's 
account,  not  very  rare.  It  seizes  the  patient 
when  walking,  and  particularly  when  he  walks 
soon  after  eating,  with  a  most  disagreeable  and 
painful  sensation  in  the  breast,  which  seems  to 
threaten  immediate  destruction:  but  the  moment 
he  stands  still,  all  the  uneasiness  vanishes.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  patient,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  disorder,  is  well,  and  has  no  shortness  of 
breath.  After  it  has  continued  some  months,  tlie 
fits  will  not  cease  instantancoubly  on  standing  still; 
and  it  will  come  on  not  only  when  the  j)atient  is 
walking,  but  when  he  is  lying  down,  and  will 
oblige  him  to  rise  up  out  of  his  bed,  every  night, 
perhaps,  for  many  months  together.  In  one  or 
two  very  inveterate  cases,  it  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  motion  of  a  horse,  or  carriage,  and  eveii 
by  swallowing,  coughing,  going  to  stool,  speak- 
ing, or  by  any  disturbance  of  mind.  Dr.  Ileberdea 
says,  the  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  thu* 
aHected  were  all  men,  and  almost  all  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  most  of  them  with  short  necks,  ami 
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inclining  to  be  fat.  Something  like  It,  however, 
he  obseived  in  one  woman,  Avho  was  paralytic, 
and  one  or  two  young  men  complained  of  it  in  a 
slight  degree.  Other  practitioners,  however,  have 
observed  it  in  very  young  persons. 

When  a  fit  of  this  sort  comes  on  by  walking,  its 
duration  is  very  short,  as  it  goes  o!f  almost  imme- 
diately upon  stopping.  If  it  comes  on  in  the 
night,  it  will  last  an  hour  or  tAvo.  Dr.  Heberdcn 
met  with  one  in  whom  it  once  continued  for  several 
days;  during  all  which  time  the  patient  seemed 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  Most  of  those 
attacked  with  the  disease  died  suddenly  :  though 
this  rule  was  not  without  exceptions  ;  and  Dr.  He- 
berden  observed  one  who  sunk  under  a  lingering 
illness  of  a  dilferent  nature. 

The  OS  sfcrni  is  usually  pointed  to  as  the  seat  of 
this  malady  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  it  was  under  the 
lower  part  of  that  bone,  and  at  other  times  under 
the  middle  or  upper  part,  but  always  inclining 
more  to  the  left  side ;  and,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  joined  with  it  a  pain  about  the  middle  of  the 
left  arm,  which  appears  to  be  seated  iu  the  biceps 
muscle. 

The  youngest  subject  that  Dr.  Fothergill  ever 
savyr  afllictt'd  with  this  disorder  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  this  person  was  cured.  The 
method  that  succeeded  with  him  was  a  course  of 
pills,  composed  of  the  mass  of  gum  pill,  soap,  and 
naiive  cinnabar;  with  some  chalybeate  bitters: 
this  was  continued  for  some  months  ;  after  which 
he  went  to  Bath  several  successive  seasons,  and 
acquired  his  usual  health :  he  was  ordered  to  be 
very  sparing  in  his  diet ;  to  keep  the  bowels  open ; 
and  to  use  moderate  exercise  on  horseback,  but  not 
to  take  long  or  fatiguing  walks. 

The  only  symptom  in  this  patient  that  is  men- 
tioned, was  a  stricture  about  the  chest,  which 
came  on  if  he  was  walking  up  hill,  or  a  little  faster 
than  ordinary,  or  if  he  was  riding  a  very  brisk 
trot ;  for  moderate  exercise  of  any  kind  did  not 
affect  him  ;  ajid  this  uneasy  sensation  always 
obliged  him  to  stop,  as  he  felt  himself  threatened 
with  immediate  death,  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
forward. 

It  is  the  sharp  constrictive  pain  across  the  chest, 
that  (according  to  Dr.  Fothcrgill's  observation) 
particularly  marks  this  singular  disease ;  and  which 
is  apt  to  supervene  upon  a  certain  degree  of  mus- 
cular motion,  or  whatever  agitates  the  nervous 
system. 

In  such  cases  as  fell  under  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  he  very  seldom  met  with  one  that  was 
not  attended  with  an  irregular  and  intermitting 
pulse  ;  not  only  during  the  exacerbations,  but 
often  when  the  patient  was  free  from  pain,  and  at 
rest :  but  Dr.  Heberdcn  observes,  that  the  pulse 
is,  at  least  somctimesj  not  disturbed ;  and  jnea- 


tions  his  having  once  had  an  opportiim/y  of  being- 
convinced  of  this  circumstance,  by  feeling  the  pulse 
during  the  paroxysm. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  it  appears  to  ba 
purely  spasmodic:  and  this  opinion  will  readily 
present  itself  to  any  one  who  considers  the  sudden 
manner  of  its  coming  on  and  going  oiT;  the  lo'ig 
intervals  of  perfect  ease  ;  the  relief  alTordcd  by 
wine,  and  spirituous  cordials ;  the  influence  which 
passionate  allections  of  the  mind  have  over  it ;  the 
ease  which  comes  from  varying  the  posture  of  thu 
head  and  shoulders,  or  from  remaining  quite  mo- 
tionless ;  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  will  con- 
tinue, without  otherwise  disordering  health ;  its 
bearing  so  well  the  motion  of  a  horse  or  carriage, 
Avhich  circumstance  often  distinguishes  spasmodic 
pains  from  those  which  arise  from  ulcers ;  and, 
lastly,  its  coming  on  for  the  most  part  after  a  full 
meal,  and  in  certain  patients  at  night,  just  after 
the  first  sleep,  at  which  time  the  incubus,  convul- 
sive asthma,  and  other  ills,  justly  attributed  to  the 
disordered  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  return,  or  to  be  aggravated. 

From  all  these  circumstancfs  taken  together, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  affection  is  of  a 
spasmodic  nature  :  but  though  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  whole  distress  in  these  cases  arises 
from  spasm,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  ascertain 
the  particular  muscles  which  are  thus  aftected. 

The  violent  sense  of  strangling  or  choaking, 
which  shews  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to 
be  interrupted  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  ; 
and  the  peculiar  constrictive  pain  under  the  ster- 
num, always  inclining  (according  to  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  observation)  to  the  left  side  ;  together  with 
that  most  distressing  and  alarming  sensation,  which, 
if  it  were  to  increase  or  continue,  threatens  an 
immediate  extinction  of  life,  might  authorise  us  to 
conclude  that  the  heart  itself  is  the  muscle  affected. 
The  only  objection  to  this  idea,  and,  if  it  had  been 
constantly  observed,  it  would  be  insurmountable, 
is,  that  the  pulse  is  not  ahvays  interrupted  during 
the  paroxysms.  The  appearance  in  two  of  the 
dissections,  favour  the  opinion  that  the  spasm 
affects  the  heart ;  as  in  one  subject  the  left  ven- 
tricle (and,  though  it  be  not  mentioned,  we  may 
presume  the  right  one  also)  was  found  as  empty  of 
blood  as  if  it  had  been  washed ;  and  in  another,  the 
substance  of  the  heart  appeared  whitish,  not  un- 
like a  ligament ;  as  it  should  seem,  in  both  cases, 
from  the  force  of  the  spasm  squeezing  the  blood 
out  from  the  vessels  and  cavities. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  allowed,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  spasm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior 
degree,  as  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  survive 
the  paroxysm  ;  since  an  affection  of  this  sort,  and 
in  this  part,  of  any  considerable  duration  or  vio- 
lencGj  must  inevitably  prove  fatal:  and,  accord- 
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ingly,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the  persons  who 
hare  b.'en  known-  to  labour  under  this  disease  have 
in  general  died  suddenly. 

The  dissections  also  shew,  that  Avhatever  may  be 
the  true  seat  of  the  spasm,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  bringing  of  it  on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  imme- 
diate appendages,  should  be  in  a  morbid  state;  for 
in  three  out  of  six  cases  that  hare  been  made 
public,  these  parts  have  been  found  in  a  sound 
state. 

On  opening  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  died 
soon  after  haring  written  his  own  case,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Heberden,  "  upon  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation, no  manifest  cause  of  his  death  could  be 
discovered  ;  the  heart  in  particular,  Avith  its  ves- 
sels and  valves,  were  ail  found  iu  a  natural  con- 
dition." 

In  the  case  communicated  by  Dr.  Perciral  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
"  the  heart  and  aorta  descendens  were  found  in  a 
sound  state."  And  in  Dr.  Haygarth's  patient, 
"  on  opening  the  thorax,  the  lungs,  pericardium, 
and  heart,  appeared  perfectly  sound."  Not  to 
mention  Dr.  Fothergill's  patient  (R.  M.)  in  whose 
body  the  only  morbid  appearance  about  the  heart 
Avas  a  small  Avhite  spot  near  the  apex.  So  that  the 
cause,  Avhatever  its  nature  might  have  been,  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  or  of  too  subtile  a  nature  to 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the  anatomist.  But 
there  was  a  circumstance  in  two  of  the  subjects 
that  is  Avorthy  of  remembrance  ;  and  which  shews 
that  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  Avhile  they  arc  living, 
must  have  been  greatly  injured,  namely,  its  not 
coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a  cream-like  con- 
sistence, without  any  separation  into  serum  and 
crassamentum. 

From  all  that  Ave  have  seen  hitherto  published, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  advances 
have  been  made  towards  the  actual  cure  of  this 
anomalous  spasm.  Dr.  Heberden  (to  whom  the 
public  are  highly  indebted  for  first  making  the  dis- 
order known)  confesses,  that  bleeding,  vomits,  and 
other  evacuations,  have  not  appeared  to  do  any 
good  ;  wine  and  cordials,  talcea  at  bed-time,  Aviil 
sometimes  prevent  or  weaken  the  fits  ;  but  nothing 
does  this  so  eifectually  as  opium  :  in  short,  the  me- 
dicines usually  called  nervous  or  cordial^  such  as 
relieve  and  quiet  convulsive  motions,  and  invigorate 
the  languishing  principle  of  life,  are  Avhat  he  re- 
commends. 

Dr.  Wall  had  one  patient,  out  of  tAvelve  or  thir- 
teen, that  he  had  seen,  who  applied  to  him  early 
in  the  disease,  and  was  relieved  considerably  by 
the  use  of  antimonial  medicines  joined  with  the 
foetid  gums :  he  was  still  living  at  the  time  the  doc- 
tor  wrote  his  paper  (November,  1772),  and  going 
about  with  tolerable  ease.  Two  were  carried  olf 
by  other  disorders;  all  the  rest  died  suddenly. 

Dr.  Fothergill's  directions  are  chiefly  calculated 


Avith  the  A'iew  to  prevent  the  disorder  from  gaining 
ground,  and  to  alleviate  present  distress.  Accord- 
ingly he  enjoins  such  a  kind  of  diet  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  prevent  irritability  :  in  particular,  not  to 
cat  voraciously  :  to  be  particularly  abstemious  in 
respect  to  every  thing  heating ;  spices,  spirits, 
wines,  and  all  fermented  liquors:  to  guard  most 
scrupulously  against  passion,  or  any  vehement  emo- 
tions ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  the  usual  means  of 
establishing  and  preserving  general  health  :  to  miti- 
gate excesses  of  irritability  by  anodynes  ;  or  pains, 
if  they  quicken  the  circulation  :  to  disperse  flatu- 
lencies when  they  distend  the  stomach,  by  moderate 
doses  of  carminatives ;  amongst  which,  perhaps, 
simple  peppermint  water  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  safest.  But  since  obesity  is  justly  considered 
as  a  principal  predisposing  cause,  he  insists  strongly 
on  the  necessity  of  preventing  an  increase  of  fat, 
by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  using  every  other  practi- 
cable method  of  augmenting  the  thinner  secretions. 

These  were  the  only  means,  that  occurred  to  the 
English  physicians,  of  opposing  this  formidable  dis- 
ease: but  Dr.  Smith  of  Ireland  has,  we  are  told, 
discovered  that  it  may  certainly  be  cured  by  issues, 
of  which  Dr.  Macbride  gives  the  following  in- 
stances: when  these  are  tried  in  any  case,  they 
should  be  placed  inter  scapulas,  and  kept  open  by 
horse-beans  so  as  to  produce  a  copious  discharge. 

"  A.  B.  a  tall  well-made  man;  rather  large  than 
otherwise,  of  healthy  parents,  except  that  there 
had  been  a  little  gout  in  the  family  ;  temperate,  be- 
ing very  attentive  to  the  business  of  his  trade  (that 
of  a  watch-maker)  ;  led  a  life  uncommon  seden- 
tary; had,  from  his  boyhood  upAvards,  been  re- 
markably subject  to  alarming  intlammations  of  his 
throat,  which  seized  him  at  least  once  in  the  course 
of  the  year  :  in  all  other  respects  Avell. 

"  In  17G7  (then  forty-eight  years  of  age)  he 
Avas  taken,  without  any  evident  cause,  with  a  sud- 
den and  very  dispirited  throbbing  under  the  ster- 
num. It  soon  afterwards  increased,  and  returned 
upon  him  every  third  or  fourth  Aveek,  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  very  laborious  choaking,  a  sen- 
sation of  fulness  and  distension  in  the  head,  a 
bloated  and  Hushed  countenance,  turgid  and  watery 
e)  es,  and  a  Tery  irregular  and  unequal  pulse.  The 
paroxysm  invaded,  almost  constantly,  while  he 
Avas  sitting  after  dinner ;  now  and  then  he  was 
seized  Avith  it  in  the  morning,  when  walking  a  little 
faster  than  usual ;  and  was  then  obliged  to  stop, 
and  rest  on  any  object  at  hand.  Once  or  twice  it 
came  on  in  bed ;  but  did  not  oblige  him  to  sit  up, 
as  it  Avas  then  attended  Avith  no  great  difficulty  in 
breathing.  In  the  afternoon  fits,  his  greatest  ease 
was  from  a  supine  posture  ;  in  which  he  used  to 
continue  motionless  for  some  hours,  until,  quite 
spent  and  worn  out  with  anguish,  he  dropped  into 
a  slumber.  In  the  intervals  between  these  attacks, 
which  at  length  grew  so  frequent  as  to  return  every 
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fourth  ©r  ftftli  day,  he  was,  to  appearance,  in  per- 
fect health. 

"  Thus  matters  continued  for  more  than  two 
years ;  and  various  anti-spasmodics  were  ineffec- 
tually tried  for  his  relief.  In  1796,  there  super- 
Tened  a  very  sharp  consistory  pain  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  stretching  equally  on  each  side, 
attended  with  the  former  symptoms  of  anxiety, 
dyspnoea,  choaking,  &c.  and  with  an  excru- 
ciating cramp,  as  he  called  it,  that  could  be 
covered  with  ^  crown  piece,  in  each  of  his  arms, 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  exactly  at  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  teres;  the  rest  of  the  limb 
was  quite  free.  The  fits  were  sometimes  brought 
on,  and  always  exasperated,  by  any  agitation  of 
mind  or  body.  He  once  attempted  to  ride  on  horse- 
back during  the  paroxysm  ;  but  the  experiment 
was  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  difference  of 
season  or  weather  made  no  impression  upon  him. 
Still,  in  the  intervals,  his  health  was  perfectly  good, 
except  that  his  eyes,  which  before  his  illness  were 
remarkably  strong  and  clear,  were  now  grown  ex- 
tremely tender,  and  that  his  sight  was  much  im- 
paired, lie  had  no  flatulency  of  stomach,  and 
his  bowels  were  regular. 

"  In  this  situation  (February  22,  1770),  he  ap- 
plied to  me  for  assistance.  I  had  seen,  I  believe, 
eight  or  ten  of  these  frightful  cases  before.  Two 
of  the  patients  dropped  dead  suddenly.  They 
were  men  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
of  a  make  soIn*e^^  hat  fleshy.  The  fate  of  the  others 
I  was  not  informed  of;  or,  at  least,  cannot  now 
recollect. 

"  Having  found  the  total  inelTicacy  of  blisters, 
and  the  Avliole  class  of  nervous  medicines,  in  the 
tieatnient  of  this  anomalous  spasm,  I  thought  it 
right  to  attempt  the  correcting  or  draining  oil'  the 
irri(ating  lluid,  in  the  case  now  before  us.  To 
this  purpose  1  ordered  a  mixture  of  lime  water  with 
a  litllc  of  the  compound  juniper  water,  and  an 
alterative  proportion  of  lluxliam's  antimonial  wine : 
1  put  the  patient  on  a  plain,  light,  perspirable  diet, 
and  restrained  him  i'rom  all  viscid,  flatulent,  and 
acrimonious  articles.  By  pursuing  this  course,  he 
was  soon  apparently  mended  ;  but  after  he  had 
persisted  regularly  in  it  for  at  least  two  months,  he 
kept  lor  some  time  at  a  stand.  I  tlien  ordered  a 
large  issue  to  be  opened  on  each  of  his  thighs. 
Only  one  was  made.  However,  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  di.>cliarge,  his  amendment  manifestly  increased. 
The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  fits  abated  consi- 
derably, and  he  continued  improving  gradually, 
until,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health;  Mhich  he  lias  enjoyed, 
without  the  least  interruption,  (iil  now,  except 
when  he  has  been  tempted  (perhaps  once  in  a 
twelvemonth)  to  transgress  rules,  by  making  a  large 
n;eal  on  salted  meat,  or  indulging  liiusself  in  ale  or 
ruai  punch,  each  of  Mhieii  ne\er  fjiied  to  disorder 


him  from  the  beginning  of  his  illness :  and  eren  o» 
these  occasions,  he  has  felt  no  more  than  the  slight- 
est motion  of  his  former  sufferings;  insomuch  that 
he  would  despise  the  attack,  if  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  stock  with  his  old  complaint.  No 
other  cause  has  had  the  least  ill  effect  on  him. 

"  Though  rum  was  constantly  hurtful,  yet 
punch,  made  with  a  maceration  of  black  currants, 
in  our  vulgar  corn  spirit,  is  a  liquor  that  agrees  re- 
markably well  with  him. 

"  He  never  took  any  medicine  after  the  issue 
began  to  discharge;  and  I  have  directed  that  it 
shall  be  kept  open  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  inflam- 
mations of  his  throat  have  disappeared  for  five 
years  past;  he  has  recovered  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  his  sight,  and  his  health  seems  now  to 
be  entirely  re-established." 

Dr.  Macbride,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan,  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
gives  the  following  additional  observations  on  this 
disease  : 

"  Within  these  few  weeks  I  have,  at  the  desire 
of  Dr.  Smyth,  visited,  three  or  four  times,  a  very 
ingenious  man,  who  keeps  an  academy  in  the  city 
of  about  thirty.four  years  of  age,  who  applied  to 
the  doctor  for  his  advice  in  January  last. 

"  I  shall  give  you  his  symptoms  as  I  had  them 
from  his  own  mouth,  which  appear  to  me  to  mark 
his  case  to  be  an  angina  pectoris,  and  as  deplorable 
as  any  that  I  have  read  of.  It  was  strongly  distin- 
guished by  the  exquisite  constrictory  pain  of  tha 
sternum,  extending  to  cacli  of  his  arms  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  extreme  anxiety, 
laborious  breathing,  strangling,  and  violent  palpi, 
tation  of  the  heart,  with  a  most  irregular  pulse. 
The  paroxysms  were  so  frequcut,  that  he  scarce 
ever  escaped  a  day,  for  six  or  seven  years,  without 
one.  They  were  usually  excited  by  an  agitation  of 
mind  or  body,  though  slight.  He  had  clear  inter- 
vals of  reason  between  the  fits.  The  disorder 
seems  hereditary  in  him,  as  he  says  his  father  was 
affected  in  the  same  manner  some  years  previous  to 
his  death.  He  has  a  strong  gouty  taint,  which  ne- 
ver shevi  ed  itself  in  his  limbs;  and  he  has  led  a  life 
of  uncommon  sedentariness,  from  intense  applica- 
tion to  mathematical  studies,  attention  of  mind, 
and  passion,  even  from  his  boyish  years.  These 
circumstances  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  having 
been  taken  with  this  disease  at  so  early  an  age  ae 
seventeen. 

"  A  large  issue  was  immediately  opened  in  each 
of  his  thighs.  In  a  month  afterwards  he  began  to 
mend,  and  has  gone  on  improving  gradually.  He 
can  now  run  up  stairs  briskly,  as  1  saw  him  do  no 
later  than  yesterday,  without  hurt ;  can  bear  agi- 
tation of  mind  ;  and  iias  no  complaint,  excepting  a 
Slight  o])prcssion  of  the  breast,  under  the  stc:  nuni, 
which  he  feels  sometimes  in  a  morning,  immediately 
aficr  drc.i.'ing  liijusolf,  and  which  he  thinks  is  brought 
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on  by  tlic  mollon  used  in  putting  on  his  clotlics  • 
though  for  a  complete  M  cek  preceding  the  day  on 
which  I  saw  him  last,  he  told  me  that  ho  had  been 
entirely  free  from  all  uneasiness,  and  was  exulting 
that  he  had  not  had  such  an  interval  of  ease  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

"Doctor  Smyth  also  shewed  me,  in  his  adversaria^ 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  under  his 
care  in  1763,  which  he  had  forgotten  when  my 
book  went  to  the  press,  and  which  he  was  reminded 
ef  the  other  day  by  a  visit  from  his  patient.  It 
"was  a  genuine  angina  pectoris,  brought  on  by  a 
Tery  sedentary  lite,  and  great  vexation  of  mind, 
clearly  marked  by  the  exquisite  pain  under  the 
sternum,  that  extended  acutely  to  the  upper  extre- 
mities, particularly  along  the  left  arm,  together 
■with  the  other  symptoms  of  dyspncca,  anxiety,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  &c.  recited  in  the  case  above. 
The  disorder  went  oiT  in  1762,  by  large  sponta- 
'neous  discharges  from  the  piles,  but  returned  upon 
him  severely  in  1765.  Issues  in  his  thighs  Mere 
then  recommended  to  him,  but  not  made.  But, 
whether  it  was  by  the  persuasion  of  some  friend, 
or  of  his  own  accord,  he  went  into  a  course  of 
James's  powder,  in  small  alterative  doses,  combined 
with  a  little  castor  and  assafoetida.  This  he  persisted 
in  for  about  six  weeks;  in  the  mean  while  he  had 
large  acrimonious  gleetings  from  the  scrotum,  and 
a  plentiful  discharge  of  ichor  from  the  anus.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  find  his  complaints  grow  loss 
and  less  distressing,  and  he  has  now  been  totally 
free  from  them  for  six  years  past." 

We  shall  now  state  the  more  recent  opinions  and 
remarks  of  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  and  his  induce- 
ments for  giv'Ins  this  disease  another  name.  He 
details  a  number  of  cases  mentioned  by  other  au- 
thors, and  several  of  which  had  fallen  under  his 
own  notice,  and  that  of  his  medical  friends.  From 
these  data  he  gives  the  following  enumeration  of 
symptoms,  Avhich,  as  being  essentially  diflerent 
from  Dr.  Ileberdcn's  description,  he  thinks  entitle 
it  more  properly  to  the  name  of  Syncope  angi- 

,NOSA. 

"  The  first  symptom,"  says  Dr.  Parry,  "  is  an 
tineasy  sensation,  Avhich  has  been  variously  deno- 
minated a  stricture,  an  anxiety,  or  a  pain,  extend- 
ing generally  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum 
across  the  left  breast,  and,  in  certain  stages  of  the 
disorder,  usually  stretching  into  the  left  arm,  a 
little  above  the  elbow.  In  some  few  examples,  the 
pain,  stricture,  or  anxiety,  is  in  a  certain  degree 
felt  also  across  the  right  breast ;  and  occasionally, 
though  I  believe-rarely,  has  extended  itself  to  one 
or  both  wrists. 

"  The  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  in  the  early 
■periods  of  the  disease  is  seldom  produced  without 
some  apparent  cause,  such  as  walking,  particularly 
wp  hill  or  up  stairs,  against  the  wind,  or  in  a  quick 
pace.    On  these  occasions  the  patient  fee!s  as  if  per- 
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sistlng  in  the  exertion  v.  ould  produce  a  fo'al  suspen* 
sion  of  the  powers  of  li.'c.  lie  therefore  stands  stili, 
or  turns  from  the  wind ;  on  v.'iiich  the  uneasy  sensa, 
tion  soon  vanishes.  V/e  are  told  of  one  patient, 
who  appears  to  have  been,  in  other  respects,  a  man 
of  unusual  firmness  of  mind,  that  he  had  the  rcso, 
luLion  to  coniinuc  walking,  and  that  he  found  the 
pain  go  ofi"  after  it  had  ailected  him  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  This  sensation  in  the  breast  often 
admits  of  temporary  relief  from  tlie  evacuation  of 
M  ind  by  the  mouth,  and  is  altogether  so  free  and 
distinct  from  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  pa- 
tients during  the  paroxysm  make  a  deep  inspiration 
with  the  utmost  ease,  and,  in  some  instances,  appear 
to  be  fond  of  sighing  deeply,  and  of  retaining  their 
breath.  In  some  cases,  it;  is  either  con  joined  witii 
an  unequal  pulse,  or  affects  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  that  symptom.  In  other  cases,  the  pulse 
has  been  habitually  so  little  changed,  as  to  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  the  heart  in  no  respect  primarily 
suffers.  But  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
pulse  as  to  regularity,  I  believe  vye  shall  always 
tind  it  more  or  less  feeble  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm. 

"  In  the  slighter  cases,  and  in  this  first  stage  of 
the  disorder,  the  fit  seldom  comes  on  but  from  the 
exertions  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  experience  of  their  mischievous  effects 
will  cause  these  exertions  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
shunned,  patients  will  continue  many  days,  and 
sometimes  weeks,  without  any  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  observed,  that  paroxysms  ar:i 
most  apt  to  occur  from  walking  alter  a  meal.  In 
general,  they  are  not  excited  by  exercise  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  or  by  some  short  and  par- 
tial though  strong  exertions  of  the  body  itself,  as 
in  talking,  laughing,  coughing,  or  vomiting. — ■ 
Thej  have  been  by  some  thought  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  wea- 
ther; but  in  many  instances,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  difference  in  this  respect. 

"  As  the  disease  advances,  or  in  violent  cases, 
the  paroxysms  sometimes  come  or  are  much  in- 
creased, from  certain  passions  of  the  mind  ;  from 
slow  walking,  from  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
carriage;  from  swalloAving,  speaking,  coughing,  or 
straining  at  stool;  and  sometimes  also  they  attack 
the  patient  from  about  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  while  sitting  or  standing,  without  any 
previous  exertion  or  obvious  cause.  The  paroxysms 
now  also  become  more  violent,  and  do  not  so  rea- 
dily recede.  During  the  fit,  the  pulse  sinks  in  a 
great  degree;  the  face  and  extremities  become  pale, 
and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  for  a  while,  per- 
haps, the  patient  is  deprived  of  the  powers  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion.  At  length,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  recurred  more  or  less  frequently,  some-* 
times  during  the  space  of  many  years,  which  admit 
of  the  patient's  death  from  a  variety  of  other  causeSj 
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a  more  violent  attack,  of  (he  natiir&  which  I  have 
just  described,  puts  a  sudden  period  to  his  exibt- 
eucc. 

"  These  are  the  essential  sjmptoms  and  more 
obvious  causes  of  tlie  unmixed  aisgina  ])ectoris. 

"  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  angina  pectoris 
is  in  no  stage  attended  Milh  inliammatory  fever, 
and  (hat  both  its  termination,  and  (he  appearance-, 
on  dissection,  of  tho=e  who  die  of  i*^,  are  totally 
diil'erent  from  those  related  in  (he  paper  (referred 
lo  above)  in  the  London  Medical  Tran-aclions. 

"  Equally  dissimilar  also  to  (he  disease  wiiich  I 
have  described  are  tliose  three  cases  of  Drs.  Mac- 
bride  i'.nd  Smith  of  Dublin,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Kd.nburgh  Medical  Coiunieufaries.  They  are 
evidently  cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  such  as 
every  phjsician  of  extensive  practice  must  have 
often  seen.  In  ahnost  every  violent  case  of  this 
hinJ,  (here  is  a  pain  of  the  chest  and  elbows,  as  in 
the  true  angina  pectoris.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  a  rapid  and  irregular  transmissson  of 
blood  through  the  carotid  and  pulmonary  arteries 
should  produce  that  laborious  respiration,  turge- 
secnce  and  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  head- 
ach,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  cases  referred  to. 
In  the  true  angina  pectoris,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
liave  seen  above,  there  is  neither  dyspna'a  nor  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

"  Fi'om  the  detail  which  I  have  given,  it  appears 
that  there  have  been  published  not  more  than  (en 
essays  relative  to  the  true  angina  pectoris,  con- 
taining only  as  many  detailed  cases,  and  nine  dis- 
sections of  persons  dying  of  that  disorder. 

"  We  cannot  wonder  that  an  experience  so  con- 
tracted should  have  left  some  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
eate  unnoticed,  and  much  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  distinctions  and  pathology.  I'hese  deficien- 
cie<^,  I  trust,  will  be  in  part  supplied  by  the  cases 
•which  I  have  related. 

"  In  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  angina  peclorls  appears  to 
have  been  much  complicated  with  another  disorder, 
Lorn  which  it&-*ymp(oms  are  scarcely  separable; 
but  the  two  last  cases  are  by  far  (he  most  simple  of 
any  which  have  been  detailed.  They  had  medical 
assistance  the  soonest  after  the  commencement  of 
the  paroxysm,  and  proved  fatal  after  the  smallest 
number  of  attacks.  One  patient  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  died  twice  ;  so  that  the  circumstances 
accompanying  the  fatal  termination  were  capable  of 
being  atcertamed  in  the  most  exact  manner. 

"  He  had  the  common  symptom  of  a  pain  af- 
fecduii  the  sternum,  and  extending  from  thence 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  left  mamma,  first  into 
the  inside  of  the  left  elbow,  and  afterwards  of  the 
i  ight  elbow.  This  pain  was  relieved  by  eructations. 
lie  had  no  dyspnaa,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
—  His  pulse  was  weak  and  small,  and  had,  at 
King  intervals,  an  occasional  imperfect  stroke. 
Tiitke  symptoms  have  already  beci)  mentioned  by 


authors  as  generally  occurring.  The  following  clf- 
cumstances  1  cannot  anywhere  find  described  : 

"  My  patient's  disorder  was  increased  by  bending 
the  trunk  of  the  body  forwards  ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly from  some  relief  w  hich  he  experienced  that  he 
was  fond  not  only  of  straightening  the  spine,  with 
the  head  somewhat  reclined  backwards,  but  also  of 
stretching  out  his  arms  in  the  posture  of  yawning. 
He  sighed  frequently,  and  seemed  to  take  great 
jileasure  in  resting  on  a  full  inspiration,  which  af- 
forded a  momentary  relief  lo  the  uneasy  sensation 
in  his  breast.  Is  it  possible  that  this  symptom, 
which  is  not  remarked  by  any  of  the  writers  on  the 
angina  pectoris,  Mas  wanting  in  those  cases  which 
fell  under  their  notice  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was  not  ;  because  it  has  been  very  observablii 
in  several  examples  which  I  have  known  of  patients 
labouring  under  this  disease  ;  and  my  learned  friend, 
Dr.  Falconer,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
this  subject,  assures  me,  that  it  was  particularly  re- 
markable in  two  instances  which  were  some  years 
ago  under  his  care,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  ended  in  sudden  death. 

"  From  the  preceding  observations,  I  think  it 
evidently  appears,  that  the  angina  pectoris  is  a 
mere  case  of  si/ncope  or  fainting,  diliering  from  the 
common  syncope  only  in  being  preceded  hy  an  un- 
icmul  degree  of  anxiety  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  in  being  readily  excited,  during  a  state; 
of  apparent  health,  by  any  general  exertion  of  the 
muscles,  more  especially  that  of  walking." 

On  this  principle.  Dr.  Parry,  recommends  the 
insertion  of  this  disease,  in  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosologi- 
cal System,  under  the  trivial  name  of  Syncope  An- 
ginosa.    Sec  Syncope. 

ANGIOLOGY,  {oLyysioXoysia  ;  from  ayysiovy  a' 
vessel,  and  Xoyog,  a  discourse)  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  ;  the  same  as  Angeio- 

LOGY. 

ANGUSTURA  ;  a  bark  imported  from  Angus- 
tura,  in  South  America.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  brucea  antidysentrica  or  ferruginea. 
Willdenow,  however,  suspects  that  it  is  the  bark  of 
the  magnolia  plumieri.  The  first  parcel  of  it  came 
from  Dominica  in  July  1788,  with  an  account, 
"  that  it  had  been  found  superior  to  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers." 

In  appearance  it  is  various,  owing  to  its  having 
been  taken  from  larger  or  smaller  branches.  Its 
outer  surface  is  more  or  less  wrinkhd,  and  covered 
with  a  greyish  coat,  below  which  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown  :  the  inner  surface  is  of  a  dull  brown  ;  and 
it  breaks  short  and  resinous.  The  taste  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic,  leaving  a  strong  sente 
of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  throat,  its  odour  is 
very  peculiar.  The  powder  is  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brand?,  38JO 
parts  of  angustura,  yielded  to  alkohol,  144  of  re- 
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s5n,  and  300  of  an  acrid  unctuous  substance  :  tlie 
residuum  yielded  to  water  1600  of  dry  gummy  ex- 
tract. Treated  first  with  water,  it  gave  2110 
grains  of  a  clear  brown  extract,  bitter,  but  not 
acrid,  and  afterwards  161  of  a  resin  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  extremely  acrid.  By  distillation 
it  gave  26  of  essential  oil.  The  tincture  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  reddens  infusion  of  turnsole, 
and  becomes  turbid  and  white  on  admixture  with 
water.  By  repeated  filtration  a  brownish  resin  is 
separated,  and  the  transparent  Huid  has  a  pale  yel- 
low colour.  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  says  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  gelatin,  but  by  infu- 
sion of  galls.  "  It  therefore,"  he  says,  "  docs 
not  contain  tanin  but  cincho7u'n,  and  it  has  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  acquiring  a  deep  red  colour  with 
red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  depositing  a  purplish 
slate-coloured  precipitate." 

Considered  as  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  has  been 
found  to  stimulate  and  give  tone  to  the  organs  of 
digestion.  It  increases  the  appetite  for  food,  re- 
moves flatulence  and  acidity,  arising  from  dyspep- 
sia, and  is  a  very  effectual  remedy  iu  diarrhoea,  J'rom 
■weakness  of  the  bowels,  and  in  dysentery;  besides 
which,  it  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of  not 
oppressing  the  stomach,  as  cinchona  is  apt  to  do. 
It  does  not  cure  intermittents,  however,  as  appears 
from  many  trials. 

This  bark  is  exhibited,  I.  In  powder,  in  doses 
of  from  5  to  20  or  30  grains,  either  alone  or  with 
rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  2.  In 
infusion  :  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of  water  dai- 
ly. 3.  In  tincture,  with  proof  spirit.  4.  In  a  wa- 
tery extract,  prepared  after  the  common  way. 

ANIMAL,  (from  anima^  life)  :  an  organized  and 
living  body,  which  is  also  endowed  with  sensation: 
thus,  minerals  are  said  to  grow  or  increase,  plants 
to  grow  and  live,  but  animals  alone  to  have  sensa- 
tion. 

It  is  this  property  of  sensation  alon'e  that  can  be 
djemed  the  essential  characteristic  of  an  animal  ; 
and  by  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
seem  to  be  so  essentially  separated,  that  we  cannot 
even  imagine  the  least  approximation  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Those  naturalists,  indeed,  who  have 
supposed  the  distinction  between  animals  to  consist 
Sn  any  thing  else  than  what  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, have  found  themselves  greatly  embarrassed  ; 
and  have  generally  agreed,  that  it  was  extremely 
ditficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  settle  the  boundaries 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But 
this  difficulty  Mill  be  easily  seen  to  arise  from  their 
taking  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, from  something  that  was  evidently  common 
to  both.  Thus,  Boerhaave  attempted  to  distinguish 
an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  by  the  former  having  a 
mouth  Avhich  the  latter  has  not :  but  here,  as  the 
mouth  of  an  animal  is  only  the  instrument  by 
tfiiich  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  its  body,,  it  is 


evident,  that  this  can  be  no  essential  distinction, 
because  vegetables  also  require  nourishment,  and 
have  instruments  y^roper  for  conveying  it  into  their 
bodies ;  and  where  the  end  is  the  same,  a  ditfercnce 
in  the  means  can  never  be  essential.  The  fixing 
the  dificrence  in  an  animal's  ha\ingagula,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  attempted  by  later  writers,  is  as 
little  to  the  purpose. 

The  power  ofmoving  from  one  place  to  another, 
has,  by  many,  been  thought  to  constitute  their 
dilferencc  ;  and  indeed,  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  ob- 
vious mark  by  whic'h  we  distinguish  an  animal  from 
a  vegetable  :  but  Lord  Kaime,  gives  several  very 
curious   instances    of  the   locomotive    power  of 
plants  ;  some  of  which,  as  he  says,  would  do  ho- 
nour to  an  animal. — "Upon  the  slightest  toucli, 
the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  back  and  folds  up  its 
leaves,  similar  to  a  snail ;  which,  on  the  slightest 
touch,  retires  within  its  shell.    The  Diojiaa,  a 
new  species  of  the  sensitive  plant  has  been  lately 
discovered.    If  a  fiy  perch  upon  one  of  its  nower- 
leaves,  it  closes  instantly,  and  crushes  the  insect  to- 
death.    There  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  a 
contrivance,  visible  in  many  plants,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  good  weather,  and  to  protect  themselves 
against  bad.    'I'hcy  open  and  close  their  llowers 
and  leaves  in  dill'erent  circumstances :  some  close 
before  sunset,  some  after :  some  open  to  receive 
rain,  some  close  to  avoid  it.    The  petals  of  many- 
flowers  expand  in  the  sun  ;  but  contract  at  night, 
or  on  the  approach  of  rain.    After  the  seeds  are 
fecundated,  the  petals  no  longer  contract.    All  tha 
trefoils  may  serve  as  a  barometer  to  the  husband, 
man  ;  they  always  contract  their  leaves  on  an  im- 
pending storm.    Some  plants  follow  the  sun,  others 
turn  from  it.    Many  plants,  on  the  sun's  recess, 
vary  the  position  of  their  leaves,  which  is  styled  the 
sleep  of  plants.    A  singular  plant,  a  species  the 
Hedysurum,  was  lately  discovered  in  Bengal.  Tha 
leaves  of  it  are  in  continual  motion  all  day  long  ; 
but  when  night  approaches,  they  fall  down  from 
an  erect  posture  to  rest. 

A  plant  has  the  power  of  directing  its  roots  for 
procuring  food.  The  red  whortle-berry,  a  low 
evergreen  plant,  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of 
our  highest  hills,  among  stones  and  gravel.  This 
shrub  was  planted  in  an  edging  to  a  rich  border, 
under  a  fruit  m  all.  In  two  or  three  years,  it  over- 
ran the  adjoining  deep-laid  gravel  walk  ;  and 
seemed  to  fly  from  the  border,  in  which  not  a  single 
runner  appeared.  An  cflbrt  to  come  at  food  in  a 
bad  situation,  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the  fol, 
lowing  instance.  Among  the  ruins  of  New  Abbey, 
formerly  a  monastery  in  Galloway,  there  grows  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  a  plane-tree  about  20  feet  high. 
Straitened  for  nourishment  in  that  barren  situation, 
it  several  years  ago  directed  roots  down  the  side  of 
the  wall,  till  they  reached  the  ground  ten  feet  be- 
low ;  and  now  the  nourishment  it  atl'orded  to  those 
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roofs  during  ihe  time  of  their  dofcetiding  h  amply 
npaid,  having  every  year  since  that  time  made  vi- 
gorous shoots.  From  the  top  of  the  wall  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth,  tliese  roots  have  not  thrown 
out  a  i-ingle  fibre  ;  but  are  now  united  in  a  single 
root. 

I  hints,  when  forced  from  their  natural  posi(ion, 
are  endowed  with  a  power  to  restore  themselves. 
A  hop-plant,  twisting  round  a  stick,  directs  its 
course  from  south  to  vfest,  as  the  sun  does.  Uii- 
Jm  ist  it,  and  tie  it  in  the  opposite  direction  :  it 
dies.  Leave  it  loose  in  the  wrong  direction  :  it 
recovers  its  natural  direction  in  a  single  night. 
Tivist  a  bianch  of  a  tree  so  as  to  invert  its  leaves, 
and  fix  it  in  that  position  :  if  left  in  any  degree 
loose,  it  untwists  itself  gradually,  till  the  leaves  be 
restored  to  their  natural  position.  What  better 
can  an  animal  do  for  its  weli'are  ?  A  root  of  a  tree 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  progress,  is  laid  open  to 
the  air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  course  like  a 
rational  being,  dips  into  the  ground,  surrounds  the 
ditch,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  to  its  wonted  dist- 
ance from  the  surface,  and  then  proceeds  in  its 
original  direction.  Lay  a  wet  sponge  near  a  root 
laid  open  to  the  air ;  the  root  will  direct  its  course 
to  the  spunge.  Change  the  place  of  the  sponge  ; 
tlie  root  varies  its  direction.  Thrust  a  pole  into 
the  ground  at  a  moderate  distance  from  a  scandcnt 
plant:  the  plant  directs  its  course  to  the  pole, 
lays  hold  of  it,  and  rises  on  it  to  its  natural 
height.  A  honeysuckle  proceeds  in  its  course, 
till  it  be  too  long  for  supporting  its  weight ;  and 
then  strengthens  itself  by  shooting  into  a  spiral.  If 
it  meet  with  another  plant  of  the  same  kind,  they 
coalesce  for  mutual  support ;  the  one  screwing  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  If  a  honeysuckle 
twig  meets  with  a  dead  branch,  if  screws  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  claspcrs  of  briony  shoot  in- 
to a  spiral,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their 
way  for  support.  If,  after  compleating  a  spiral  of 
three  rounds,  they  meet  with  nothing,  they  try 
again  by  altering  their  course. 

By  comparing  these  and  other  instances  of  seem- 
ing voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  share  of 
life  wherewith  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  ani- 
mals are  endowed,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe the  superiority  to  the  former ;  that  is,  put- 
ting  sensation  out  of  the  question.  Muscles,  for 
instance,  are  fixed  to  one  place  as  much  as  plants 
are  ;  nor  have  they  any  power  of  motion,  besides 
that  of  opening  and  shutting  their  shells  :  and  in 
this  respect  they  have  no  superiority  over  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sensitive  plant ;  nor  does  their  action 
discover  more  sagacity,  or  even  so  much  as  the  roots 
of  the  j.!ane-tree  mentioned  by  Lord  Kaimes. 

Mr.  BufTon,  who  seems  to  be  desirous  of  con- 
founding the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  de- 
nies   sensation  to  be    any  essential  distinction. 

Sensation  (says  he)  more  essentially  distinguishes 


an'imals  from  vegetables :  but  sensation  is  a  coiito 
plex  idea,  and  requires  some  explication.  For  if 
sensation  implied  no  more  than  motion  consequent 
upon  a  stroke  or  an  impulse,  the  sensitive  plant 
enjoys  this  power.  But  if,  by  sensation,  we  mean 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  comparing  ideas,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  brute  animals  are  endowed  with 
it.  If  it  should  be  allowed  to  dogs,  elephants,  &c. 
whose  actions  seem  to  proceed  from  motives  simi- 
lar to  those  by  which  tnen  are  actuated,  it  must  be 
denied  to  many  species  of  animals,  particularly  to 
those  which  appear  not  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
progressive  motion.  If  the  sensation  of  an  oyster, 
for  example,  diifered  only  in  degree  from  that  of 
a  dog  ;  why  do  we  not  ascribe  the  same  sensation 
to  vegetables,  though  in  a  degree  still  inferior  ? 
This  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable,  is  neither  sufficiently  general  nor 
determined. 

"  From  this  investigation  we  are  led  to  con» 
elude,  that  there  is  no  absolute  and  essential  dis- 
tinction betAveen  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  but  that  nature  proceeds,  by  imperceptible 
dt'grees,  from  the  most  perfect  to  the  most  imper- 
fect animal,  and  from  that  to  the  vegetable  tribes  ; 
and  the  fresh-water  polypus  may  be  regarded  as  the 
last  of  animals,  and  the  first  of  plants." 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  philosophers  would  on 
some  occasions  consider,  that  a  subject  may  be  dark 
as  well  on  aecount  of  their  inability  to  see,  as  when 
it  really  affords  no  light.  Our  author  boldly  con- 
cludes, that  there  is  no  essential  ditference  between 
a  plant  and  an  animal,  because  we  ascribe  sensa-' 
tion  to  an  oyster,  and  none  to  the  sentitivc  plant ; 
but  we  ought  to  remember,  that,  though  we  can- 
not perceive  a  distinction,  it  may  nevertheless  exist. 
Before  Mr.  BufTon,  therefore,  had  concluded  in  this 
manner,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  some  vegeta- 
bles were  endowed  with  sensation. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  incumbent  on 
those  who  take  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  to 
prove  that  vegetables  are  not  endowed  with  sensa- 
tion, as  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Butfon  to  have 
proved  that  they  are.  But  a  little*  attention  will 
shew  us,  that  the  difficulty  here  proceeds  entirely 
from  our  inability  to  see  the  principle  of  sensation. 
We  perceive  this  principle  in  ourselves,  but  no 
man  can  perceive  it  in  another.  Why  then  does 
every  individual  of  mankind  conclude  that  his 
neighbour  has  the  same  sensations  with  himself  ?  It 
can  only  be  from  analogy  :  every  man  perceives 
his  neighbour  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  him- 
self; he  acts  in  a  sirailiar  manner  on  similar  occasi- 
ons ;  S)C.  Just  so  it  is  with  brute  animals.  It  is  no 
more  doubtful  that  they  have  sensations,  than  that 
we  have  them  ourselves.  If  a  man  is  wounded  with 
a  knife,  for  instance,  he  expresses  a  sense  of  pain, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 
Wound  a  dog  in  the  same  manner,  be  will  also  ex- 
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press  a  sense  of  palii;  and,  if  you  offer  io  strike 
him  again,  Avill  endeavour  to  escape,  before  he  feels 
the  stroke.  To  conclude,  here,  that  the  action  of 
the  dog  proceeded  from  a  priaciple  different  from 
that  of  the  man,  would  be  absurd  and  unphiloso- 
phical  to  the  last  degree. 

We  must  further  take  notice,  that  there  are  sen- 
sations essentially  distinct  from  one  another  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  an  animal  is  endowed  with  more 
or  fewer  of  these  different  species,  it  is  more  or 
less  perfect  as  an  animal  :  but,  as  long  as  one  of 
them  remains,  it  makes  not  the  least  approach  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and,  when  they  are  all 
taken  away,  is  so  far  from  becoming  a  vegetable, 
that  it  is  only  a  mass  of  dead  matter.    The  senses 
of  a  perfect  animal,  for  instance,  are  five  in  num- 
ber.   Take  away  one  of  them,  suppose  sight ;  he 
becomes  then  a  less  perfect  animal,  but  is  as  unlike 
a  vegetable  as  before.    S\ippose  him  next  deprivi  d 
of  hearing  :  his  resemblance  to  a  vegetable  would 
be  as  little  as  before  ;  because  a  vegetable  can  nei- 
ther feel,  taste,  nor  smeli,  and  we  sur.pose  him  s*!ill 
to  enjoy  these  three  senses.    Let  us,  lastly,  sup- 
pose him  endowed  only  with  the  sense  of  feeling, 
wliich,  however,  seems  to  include  that  of  taste  ; 
and  he  is  no  more  a  vegi  table  than  formerly,  but 
only  an  imperfect  animal.    If  this  sensj  is  then 
taken  away,  we  connect  him,  not  with  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  but   with  what  Mr.   Bulfon  calls 
brute-matter.  It  is  to  this  kingdom,  and  not  to  the 
vegetable,  that  animals  plainly  approximate  as  they 
descend.   Indeed,  to  suppose  an  approximation  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  very 
absurd  :  for,  at  that  rate,  the  most  imperfect  ani- 
mal ought  to  be  the  most  perfect  plant ;  but  we 
observe  no  such  thing.  All  auimals,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  are  possessed  of  vegetable  life  ; 
and  that,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, whether  the  animal-life  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect :  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the  sniallest  con- 
nexion between  the  highest  degree  of  vegetation 
and  the  lowest  degree  of  sensation.    Though  all 
animals,  therefore,  are  possessed  of  .vegetable  life, 
these  two  seem  to  be  as  perfectly  distinct  and  in- 
commensurate to  one  another,  as  one  can  possibly 
imagine. 

The  power  of  vegetation,  for  instance,  is  as  per- 
fect in  an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant, 
or  a  man  :  and  yet,  though  you  threaten  a  let;k  or 
an  onion  ever  so  much,  it  pays  no  regard  to  your 
words,  as  a  dog  would  do;  nor,  though  you  wo  .nd 
it,  does  it  avoid  a  second  stroke.  It  is  this  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation  in  all  animals,  which,  being 
"the  most  powerful  one  in  their  nature,  is  generally 
taken,  and  with  very  good  reason,  as  the  true  cha- 
racteristic of  animal-life.  This  principle  is  undoubt- 
■edly  a  consequence  of  sensation  ;  and  as  it  is  never 
observed  to  take  place  in  vegetables,  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that  the  foundation  of  it,  namely  sensation, 
belongs  not  to  them.— There  is  ao  animal,  M'hich 


makes  any  motion  in  consequence  of  external  im- 
pulse, where  danger  is  threatened,  but  what  puts 
itself  in  a  posture  of  defence;  but  no  vegetable 
whatever  does  so.    A  muscle,  when  it  is  touched, 
immediately  sliuts  its  shell ;  and  as  this  action  puts 
it  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  conclude  that  it  pro- 
ceeded   from   the  principle  of  self-preservation. 
When  the  sensitive  plant  contracts  from  a  touch,  it 
is  no  more  in  a  state  of  defence  than  before  ;  for 
whatever  would  have  destroyed  it  in  its  expanded 
state,  will  also  do  it  in  its  contracted  state.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  sensitive 
plant  proceeds  only  from  a  certain  property  called 
by  physicians  irritability  ;  and  M'hich,  though  our 
bodies  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  charac- 
teristic neither  of  animal  nor  vegetable  life,  but  be- 
longs to  us  in  common  with  brute-matter.    It  is 
certain,  that  an  electrified  silk-thread  shews  a  much 
greater  variety  of  motions  than  any  sensitive  plant. 
If  a  bit  of  silk-thread  is  dropt  on  an  electrified  me- 
tal-plate, it  immediately  erects  itself ;  spreads  out  tlie 
small  fibres  like  arms  ;  and,  if  not  detained,  will  lly 
off'.   If  a  finger  is  brought  near  it,  the  thread  seems 
greedily  to  catch  at  it.    If  a  candle  approaches,  it 
claps  close  to  the  plate,  as  if  afraid  of  it. — Why  do 
we  not  conclude  that  the  thread  in  this  case  is  real- 
ly afraid  of  the  candle    For  this  plain  reason,  that 
its  seeming  flight  is  not  to  get  away  from  the  can- 
dle, but  to  get  towards  the  electrified  metal  ;  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  there,  will  suffer  itself  to  be 
burnt  without  offering  to  stir. — 'Jlie  sensitive  plant, 
in  like  manner,  after  it  has  contracted,  will  suffer 
itself  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  without  making  the  least 
effort  to  escape.   The  case  is  not  so  with  the  meanest 
animal.    An  hedge-hog,  when  alarmed,  draws  its 
body  together,  and  expands  its  prickles,  thereby 
putting  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence.    Throw  it 
into  water  and  the  same  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion prompts  it  to  expand  its  body,  and  swim.  A 
snail,  when  touched,  withdraws  itself  into  its  shell  ; 
but  if  a  little  quicklime  is  sprinliled  upon  it,  so  that 
its  shell  is  no  longer  a  place  of  safety,  it  is  thrown 
info  agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  itself  of  its 
locomotive  power  in  order  to  escape  the  danger. 
In  muscles  and  oysters,  indeed,  we  cannot  observe 
this  principle  of  self-preservation  so  strongly,  as  na- 
ture has  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  progressive 
motion  :  but  as  we  observe  them  constantly  to  use 
the  means  which  nature  has  given  them  for  self-pre- 
servation, we  can  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  destitute  of  that  piiuciple  upon  v/hlch  it  is 
founded. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from 
the  inferior  creation. — We  ourselves  are  possessed 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  certainly 
must  know  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between 
vegetation  and  sensation  or  not. — VV^e  are  conscious 
that  we  exist;  that  we  hear,  see,  &c. :  but  of  oar 
vegetation  we  are  absolutely  inconscious.     We  feel 
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hungfr,  and  thirst ;  but  of  the  process  by  wliich 
our  aliment  is  formed  into  chyle,  the  chyle  mixed 
with  the  blood,  the  circulation  of  that  lluid,  and 
tlie  separation  of  all  the  humours  from  it,  we  are  al- 
togetiicr  ignorant.  If  we  theiT,  who  are  more  per- 
fect than  other  y('e;e'ables,  are  utieily  insensible  of 
our  own  vegetable  life,  why  should  we  imagine  that 
the  less  ])crfect  vegetables  are  sensible  of  it? 

I'o  illustrate  this  by  an  cvample. — The  direction 
of  the  roots  of  the  plane-tree  mentioned  by  Lord 
Kaimcs,  shews  as  much  sagacity,  if  we  are  to  look 
only  to  the  outward  action,  as  can  be  observed  in 
any  motion  of  the  most  perfect  animal  whatever  ; 
nevertheless,  we  have  not  the  least  suspicion,  either 
that  the  tree  saw  the  ground  at  a  distance,  or  that  it 
was  informed  of  its  being  there  by  the  rest  of  its 
roots.  If  a  wound  is  made  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
a  loss  of  substance  is  to  be  repaired,  the  same  saga- 
city will  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres, 
not  only  as  if  they  were  animated,  but  they  will 
dispose  of  themselves  seemingly  with  a  degree  of 
wisdom  far  superior  to  what  we  have  any  idea  of; 
yet  this  is  done  without  our  having  the  least  know- 
ledge cither  how  it  is  done,  or  of  its  being  done 
at  all.  ^^  e  have  therefore  in  ourselves  a  demon- 
stration, that  vegetable  life  acts  without  knowing 
what  it  does  :  and  if  vegetables  are  ignorant  of 
their  most  sagacious  actions,  why  should  we  suspect 
that  they  have  a  sensation,  let  it  be  ever  so  ob- 
scure, of  any  of  their  inferior  ones,  such  as  con- 
tracting from  a  touch,  turning  towards  the  sun, 
or  advancing  to  meet  a  pole  ? 

Thus  Ave  may  easil}'  give  Mr.  Buffon  a  reason  why 
we  ascribe  sensation  to  an  oyster,  and  none  to  a  ve- 
getable ;  namely,  because  we  perceive  the  vegetable 
do  nothing  but  what  is  also  performed  in  our  own 
bodies,  without  our  having  the  least  sensation  of 
it ;  whereas  an  oyster  puts  itself  in  a  defensive  pos- 
ture on  the  approach  of  danger  ;  and  this  being  an 
action  similar  to  our  own  upon  a  like  occasion,  we 
conclude  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  principle  of 
sensation.  Here  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  though 
the  inferior  animals  are  deficient  in  number,  they  are 
by  no  means  so  in  the  acuteness,  of  their  sensations ; 
on  the  contrary,  though  a  muscle  or  an  oyster  is 
probably  endowed  with  no  other  sense  than  that  of 
feeling,  yet  this  sense  is  so  exquisite,  that  it  will 
contract  upon  the  slightest  touch,  such  as  we  should 
be  altogether  insensible  of. 

As  to  that  power  of  contractility,  or  irritability, 
which  is  observed  in  some  plants;  our  solids  have 
it  when  deprived  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life; 
for  a  muscle,  cut  out  of  a  living  body,  will  continue 
to  contract,  if  it  is  irritated  by  electricity  or  galva- 
nism, or  by  pricking,  after  if  has  neither  sensation 
nor  vegetation.    See  Galvanism. 

As,  in  a  plant,  there  exists  a  certain  power,  to- 
tally dilTerent  from  that  of  attraction  or  repulsion, 
by  which  its  food,  after  having  been  attracted,  or 
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otherwise  brought  to  it,  is  assimilated  to  its  swh" 
stance,  so  is  it,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  case 
with  animals.  The  alimentary  substance  is  changed 
into  two  kinds  of  matter.    There  is  an  excrenienti- 
tious  one,  which  passes  off  through  the  intestines; 
and  a  lluid,  which  is  the  direct  pabulum  of  the  ani- 
mal.   Different  substances,  however,  are  not  equal- 
ly changeable  by  this  process.  The  human  stomach 
is  not  capable  of  acting  upon  any  animal  substance 
till  it  has  lost  its  vital  principle:  the  stomachs  of  some 
animals  cannot  act  upon  creatures  of  their  own  spe- 
cies:  some  have  an  apparatus  for  grinding  their 
food  after  it  is  swallowed,  &c.  and  there  are  no 
animals  but  what  are  subject  to  death  by  taking 
certain  substances  into  their  stomachs.    Some  sub- 
stances also,  though  they  resist  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  pass  unchanged  into  the  system,  pro- 
duce no  bad  elfects.    Thus,  madder  will  turn  the 
bones  of  animals  red  ;  rhubarb  will  communicate 
its  purgative  nature  to  the  milk,  and  its  deep  yel- 
low colour  to  the  urine. — All  these  changes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  belong  to  the  vegetative  part  of  our 
system  :  for  as  every  one  of  them  are  performed 
without  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  how  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  Avhile  we  are  absolutely  unconsci- 
ous of  their  being  done  ;  we  can  have  no  reason  to, 
suppose,  that  the  animal  life,  properly  so  called,  is 
at  all  connected  with  them,  any  farther  than  as  they 
are  at  present  the  means  of  preserving  the  creature 
alive,  and  making  the  connexion  betwixt  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  this  visible  creation.    All  sub- 
stances proceeding  from  animals  are  said  to  belont; 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  to  distinguish  them  froiii 
the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  classes.  The  oils  and 
fats  of  animals,  like  the  gross  oil  of  vegetables,  are 
not  of  themselves  soluble,  either  in  water  or  in  spi- 
rit of  wine ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  a  third 
body,  as  mucilage  or  gum,  &c.  they  may  be  ren- 
dered miscible  with  cither.    The  oils  of  animals 
differ  from  those  of  vegetables  in  this  way  ;  1.  The 
iiner  animal  oils  are  not,  like  the  vegetable,  pro- 
cured by  a  moist,  but  by  a  dry  distillation,  that  is, 
by  combustion,  and  hence  all  animal  oils  have  an 
empyreuinatic  smell.    2dly.  Though  an  acid  (the 
sebacic J  is  found  in  the  fat  of  animals,  yet  in  the 
oils  distilled  from  animal  substances,  a  volatile  al- 
kali is  procured ;  whereas  in  the  distilled  oils  of 
vegetables  there  is  always  an  acid.   The  volatile  al- 
kaline salts,  therefore,  contained  in  the  oils  of  ani- 
mals, is  the  reason  why  the  latter  are  more  penatrat- 
ing  than  the  distilled  oils  of  vegetables,  and  have  a 
more  immediate  tendency  to  act  as  sudoritics.  See 
Animal  Oil.    The  odorous  matter  of  some  ani- 
mal substances,  as  musk,  castor,  &c.  is  like  the 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  soluble  in  rectified  spi- 
rit of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water. 

The  description,  history,  and  classing  of  animals, 
belong  to  Zoology  ;  but  we  shall  here  insert, 
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M.  Daubenters's  Division  and  Characters  of  the  Eight  Classes  0/ Animals* 


Haviiig  a  head. 

The  most  part  having  no 
head. 

kVith  nostrils. 

Without  nostrils. 

With  ears. 

Without  ears. 

'I'zvo  ventricles  in  the 
heart. 

One  ventricle  in  the  heart. 

The  heart  various,  ly  formed., 
orunhno'wn. 

Warm  blood. 

The  blood  nearly  cold. 

A  whitish  Jluid  instead  oj 
blood. 

Inspiring  and  expiring 
air  frequently. 

Inspiring  and  expiring  air  at 
long  intervals. 

Admitting 
the  air  by 
gills. 

Admitting 
the  air  by 
spirucula. 

ISo  apparent 
entrance  or 
aperture  to 
admit  air. 

V iviparoiis. 

Oviparous. 

With  teats. 

Without  teats. 

1s  t  Order. 
Quadru- 
peds. 

2d  Order. 

Cetaceous 
Animals. 

3d  Order. 
Birds. 

4th  Order. 
Oviparous 
Quadrupeds. 

5th  Order. 
Serpents. 

6th  Order. 
Fishes. 

7th  Order. 
Insects. 

8th  Order. 
Worms. 

Four  feet 
and  hairy 
s/ciji. 

Fins  and  no 
hair. 

Feathered. 

Four  feet  and 
no  hair. 

Scaly  zi  ith- 
out  feet  or 
Jim: 

Scaly  with 
Jins. 

Having 
antenna;. 

Having 
neither  feet 
nor  scales. 

ANIMAL  ACTIONS.  See  Actions.  Those 
actions,  or  functions,  ar(:so  termed,  which  are  per- 
formed through  the  means  of  the  mind.  To  this 
class  belong  the  external  and  internal  senses,  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  muscles,  voice,  speech, 
Ma'ching,  and  sleep. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY.    See  Galvanism. 

ANIMAL  FLOWER,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  o{  Actinia 
of  Linnaeus.  They  have  likewise  been  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Urtica  Marina,  or  Sea-nettle^ 
from  their  supposed  property  of  stinging ;  and 
Sea-anemone,  from  their  claws  or  tentacles  being 
disposed  in  regular  circles,  and  tinged  with  a 
variety  of  bright  lively  colours,  resembling  the 
petals  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers.  As 
to  one  species  particularly,  mentioned  by  Abbe 
Diequemarre  (Phil.  Trans,  for  1773,  art.  37.)  the 
purest  white,  carmine,  and  ultramarine,  are  said 
to  be  scarce  sufficient  to  express  their  brilliancy. 
The  bodies  of  some  of  them  are  hemispherical,  of 
others  cylindrical,  and  of  others  shaped  like  a  fig. 
Their  substance  likewise  ditiers ;  some  are  stiff  and 
gelatinous,  others  fleshy  and  muscular;  but  all 
of  them  arc  capable  of  altering  their  figure  when 
they  extend  their  bodies  and  claws  in  search  of 
food.     They  are  found  in  many  of  the  rocky 

coasts  of  th   

some  parts  of  the  English  coast 

ANIMAL  FLUID,  or  animal  mixt  ;  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  tha,t  which  is  destined 
to  supply  the  daily  waste  which  an  animal  body  ex- 


West  India  islands,  and  likewise  on 


periences.  It  consists  of  the  nulrilious  particle 
derived  from  the  aliments  after  assimilation.  See 
Aliments. 

ANIMAL  FOOD,  that  article  of  human  susten- 
ance which  is  derived'  from  the  inferior  orders  of 
living  beings,  particularly  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
It  has  been  shewn  under  the  article  Aliments, 
hov/  far  vegetables  contribute  to  nutiition,  aud  are 
capable  of  sustaining  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
body;  to  this  head  belongs  the  inquiry  respecting 
the  effects  of  animal  food  in  general,  and  of  the 
particular  kinds  of  it  in  common  use. 

The  first  effect  which  Dr.  Cnllen  takes  notice  of 
with  regard  to  animals  as  food,  is,  their  affording, 
in  the  same  proportion  taken  in,  more  nourish- 
ment than  vegetable  aliments  do.  The  latter 
certainly  can  afford  the  whol^3  of  the  required 
juices  of  the  human  body,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  them  taken  into  the  stomach  ; 
whilst  animal  substances  that  can  be  entirely 
dissol  ved  in  the  gastric  juice,  seem,  in  proportion  to 
that  quantity.,  to  be  entirely  convertible  in  succum  et 
sanguinem.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  if  they  are  in  the  smallest  quantity 
less  perspired,  they  greatly  increase  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels.  Animal  food,  therefore, 
is  always  ready  to  induce  this  sta'e  :  and  in  grow- 
ing bodies,  such  food  will  always  favour,  and  pro. 
bably  hasten,  the  grow  th  :  and  although  in  adults, 
exercise  and  other  means,  by  supporting  the  ex- 
cretions, may  prevent  its  having  tlii^  effect,  ycf  it 
will  always  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  plethoni 
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and  increase  of  bulk.  Moreover,  as  animal  ali- 
ments for  the  most  part  introduce  a  greater  pro- 
])ortioii  of  oily  matter,  they  are  ready  to  occasion 
a  large  secretion  of  oil  into  the  adipose  membrane, 
and  thereby  produce  obesity;  which,  when  consi- 
derable, must  impede  and  press  upon  the  sangui- 
ferous vessels,  and  consequently  produce  local 
plethora. 

"  Animal  food"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  having  thus 
a  considerable  tendency  to  fill  the  blood-vessels,  so 
it  must  support  the  constant  tension  of  them,  and 
thereby,  in  my  opinion,  give  a  greater  degree  of 
strength  to  the  whole  body;  and  from  the  doct- 
rines laid  down  above  on  the  subject  of  irritability, 
it  will  also  readily  appear,  that  animal  food  is 
likely  to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  system. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  that 
as  the  balance  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
system  may  not  always  be  exact,  so  the  plethoric 
state  may  be  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another; 
and  thus  if  it  happens  to  give  a  greater  tension  to 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  it  may  dispose  to  epilepsy ; 
or  if  it  happens  to  give  an  increased  tension  to 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  may  dispose  to  asthma. 
More  particularly,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  all 
full  systems,  the  lungs  must  always  be  most  ex- 
quisitely filled;  and  that  nature  has  provided  that 
the  vessels  of  the  braia  should  always  have  a  due 
degree  of  tension:  so  it  will  be  readily  understood 
why  these  two  parts  of  the  system  must  always  be 
readily  affected  by  every  unusual  fulness  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  and  from  the  general  irritabi- 
lity at  the  same  time  induced,  may  give  occasion  to 
many  particular  diseases. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  when  animal 
food  gives  a  general  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  if 
the  balance  between  the  arteries  and  veins  be  not 
exactly  adjusted,  an  undue  proportion  may  take 
place;  and  if  more  than  usual  is  retained  in  the 
arteries,  it  may  give  occasion  to  arterial  hoemorrha- 
gy ;  or,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  usual 
is  thrown  upon  the  veins,  it  may  produce  an  over- 
charge either  in  the  system  of  the  vena  portarum, 
or  in  the  venous  system  of  the  head  the  conse- 
quences of  w  hich  are  well  known." 

Hence  it  may  truly  be  said  of  this  species  of  food, 
that  its  ellects  are  especially  to  give  a  nicer  balance 
in  several  respects  to  the  system,  and  thereby 
afford  a  disposition  to  many  diseases  which  might 
be  avoided  by  a  more  temperate  use  of  such  food. 
For  though  a  limited  quantity,  with  exercise  suit- 
able to  it,  may  long  render  it  not  inconsistent  with 
health,  yet  as  the  continuance  of  health  is  ren- 
dered more  precarious  by  the  constant  use  of  it,  so 
every  unusually  large  indulgence  in  it  must  be  ex- 
tretaely  dangerous. 

Dr.  Cullen  thus  states  his  ideas  of  the  effects  of 
animal  food,  as  it  is  immediatiJy  taken  into  the 
gtomach : 


"  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  that  every  Iviiid 
of  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  soon  as  it  sets 
this  organ  to  work,  increases  the  aciion  of  the 
heart,  and  occasions  a  frequency  of  pulse  :  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  by  the  energy  of  the  brain's  being 
thus  directed  to  the  heart  and  stomach,  a  torpor  in 
the  animal  functions,  both  of  sense  and  motion,  is 
induced,  and  often  to  a  degree  of  sleepiness. 
These  are  the  effects  of  food  soon  after  it  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  and  it  seems  also  manifest,  that 
these  effects  are  ?«ore  considerable  from  animal 
than  from  vegetable  food.  It  seems  also  equally 
manifest,  that  the  feverish  state  during  digestion  is 
in  proportion  to  the  alkalescency  of  the  animal 
food  taken  in,  and  that  the  degree  of  torpor  in- 
duced, and  the  continuance  of  the  feverish  state,  in 
more  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  of  food 
taken  in,  and  according  to  its  being  more  or  less 
readily  soluble  by  the  gastric  juice. 

"  From  these  considerations,  the  whole  pheno- 
mena of  digestion,  with  respect  to  the  system,  may- 
be explained  :  it  seems  on  the  whole,  that  although 
animal  food  may  be  admissible  by  the  human 
oeconomy,  and  in  certain  circumstances  that  it 
may  be  proper  and  even  necessary;  and,  therefore, 
in  many  cases,  it  may  be  very  consistent  with 
health:  yet  that,  for  the  most  part,  a  small por~ 
Hon  of  it  only  is  necessary  ;  the  very  temperate  and 
sparing  use  of  it  being  the  surest  tneans  of  pre- 
serving health  and  obtaining  long  life;  whilst  the 
large  use  of  it  tends  to  the  production  of  diseases, 
and  to  the  aggravation  of  those  that  may  arise  from 
other  causes." 

On  a  question  that  especially  relates  to  the  effects 
of  animal  food;  namely,  whether  sleeping  after  a 
full  meal  be  suitable  to  the  health  of  the  human 
ccconomy  ?  Dr.  Cullen  says  :  "  If  we  are  to  trust 
to  the  institution  of  nature  in  the  brute  creation, 
and  suppose  that  their  instincts  are  generally  suited 
to  the  health  of  their  (Economy,  it  would  appear 
that  sleep  after  eating  is  suited  to  favour  their 
digestion  ;  but  whether  the  same  may  be  suited  to 
the  human  ccconomy  may  be  doubtful.  The  pro- 
pensity to  sleep  after  eating  is  commonly  the  same ' 
in  man  as  in  brutes ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  in 
elderly  persons  after  a  mid-day  meal,  it  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  indulged;  but  I  am  equally  jjer- 
suaded  from  my  observation  and  experience,  that 
a  full  supper  immediately  before  going  to  bed  is 
generally  hurtful.  Whether  this  happens  in  those 
persons  especially  who  eat  two  meals  of  animal 
food  every  day,  or  take  a  long  sleep  after  such 
meals,  during  which,  not  only  the  animal,  but  also 
the  natural  and  vital  functions  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  rest,  is  a  circumstance  that  we  cannot  po- 
sitively determine." 

The  Doctor,  however,  admits,  that  the  solution 
of  this  and  many  other  such  questions,  is  greatly 
embarrassed  by  this:  that  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
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v^iat  relates  to  health,  -vvhen  moderate  in  their 
degree,  are  not  easily  discovered,  as  tiic  conse- 
quences of  them  do  not  immediately  show  them- 
selves ;  but  only  alter  a  long  time,  and  in  conse- 
quencG  of  frequent  repetition,  when,  from  our 
j^ross  ignorance  of  the  animal  ccconomy,  we  either 
do  not  perceive  or  readily  mistake  the  cause  of  the 
disease  coming  on. 

Farther,  as  to  the  qualities  of  aliments  taken 
from  the  quadrupeds  in  common  use,  we  must  next 
endeavour  to  point  out  which  of  those  qualities 
predominate,  aiiu  how  these  arc  diversified  in  the 
several  genera  and  species. 

1.  Aninrals  of  the  Ox  kind. — The  flesh  of  these 
quadrupeds,  Dr.  Culien  sa)  s,  is  the  most  dense  of 
all  ;  and  how  far  that  goes  in  preventing  its  so- 
lution in  the  stomach,  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
bull,  whose  flesh  is  seldom  chosen  as  a  part  of  our 
diet.  The  flesh  of  the  female,  however,  is  of  a 
much  more  suitable  nature,  and  suflicieutly  fit  for 
nourishment;  but  we  commonly  prefer  the  cas- 
trated ox,  in  which  the  fat  is  better  mixed,  and  the 
flesh  more  alkalescent,  unless  it  be  taken  from  a 
Tery  old  animal. 

The  chief  difference  existing  in  this  kind  of 
aliment,  is  that  between  the  old  and  the  3"0ung  ; 
the  flesh  of  which  last  is  named  Veal.  This,  as 
less  dense,  appears  in  our  decoctions  to  be  more 
soluble ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  gives  more 
of  a  gelatinous  extract  than  the  flesh  of  the  adult : 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  more  nutritious,  as  the 
gastric  jnice  has  stronger  solutive  powers  than 
water  in  broths. 

The  softer  texture  of  j'oung  animals  depends  upon 
there  being  little  difference  between  the  muscular 
fibres  and  the  cellular  texture  interposed  between 
them.  But  this  state  is  limited  to  a  certain  period 
of  their  growth.  In  veal  it  is  when  they  are'  under 
two  months  old ;  for  after  that,  and  sometimes 
before  it,  the  muscular  fibres  become  more^  dis- 
tinguishable, and  the  M'hole  substance  becomes 
less  tender.  Veal  indeed  yields  a  more  gelatinous 
decoction  than  beef;  but  this  admits  of  a  different 
explanation. 

2.  The  Sheep  kind. — These  afford  a  dense  sub- 
stance (but  less  so  than  that  of  the  ox  kind),  named 
mutton.  The  difference  of  sex  has  the  same  effects 
in  this  as  in  the  ox  kind  ;  and  still  more  clearly 
the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  meat  of  this  animal  is  more  sapid,  and  seem- 
ingly more  easily  digested  at  a  certain  advanced 
period  of  its  life,  than  when  it  is  younger.  Mut- 
ton under  two  years  old,  is  less  sapid  and  more 
difficultly  digested  than  when  it  is  several  years 
older  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in  its  greatest  perfection 
at  the  age  of  five.  This  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
its  alkalescency,  which  is  greater  at  that  period 
than  when  younger  ;  but  especially  to  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  fat  is  to  the  solid  fibres  between 
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which  it  is  interposed.  How  far  these  circam. 
sfances  take  place,  as  some  suppose,  at  a  period 
of  life  still  move  advanced.  Dr.  Culien  does  not 
determine;  but  he  thinks  it  must  have  its  limits,  as 
the  density  of  the  solid  increasing  as  life  advances, 
may,  at  a  certain  period,  very  much  diminish  its 
solubility  in  the  stomach.  He  contends  that  the 
same  difference  takes  place  between  the  young  and 
old  of  the  sheep,  viz.  between  lamb  and  mutton, 
as  in  the  ox  kind,  between  veal  and  beef.  Lamb, 
however,  is  subjected  to  a  particular  management. 
If  the  lamb  is  allowed  to  suck  its  mother  for  six 
months  or  longer,  it  becomes  an  aliment  more 
nourishing  and  digestible  than  that  of  a  lamb  of 
the  same  age  that  has  been  weaned,  as  is  usual,  at 
the  end  of  two  months. 

3.  Animals  of  the  Goat  kind. — These  hare 
their  muscular  fibres  more  dense  and  insoluble  than 
those  of  the  sheep,  partly  from  their  nature  and 
partly  from  their  food  and  exercise  ;  so  that  the 
llesh  even  of  the  castrated  goat  is  seldom  admitted 
to  our  tables. 

4.  The  Sow  kind. — Tiie  peculiarity  of  this 
genus  consists  in  the  quantity  of  oily  matter  which 
is  accumulated  in  the  adipose  membrane  separately 
from  the  muscular  parts,  and  that  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  of  the  quadrupeds  em- 
ployed as  food. 

Under  the  article  Aliment  we  have^  said  that 
the  oil  of  animals  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  animal  fluid,  and  is  therefore  a  directly  nutri- 
tious matter,  and  that  it  is  further  necessary,  for 
many  purposes  of  the  animal  oeconomj',  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  adipose  membranes  of  the  human  specie*. 
In  this  view,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  tliat  the  flesh 
of  quadrupeds  is  a  more  nutritious,  and  a  more 
proper  aliment,  as  it  contains  a  greater  portion 
of  oily  matter,  provided  only  that  this  is  not  more 
than  our  digestive  organs  can  assimilate.  In  this 
respect  the  digestive  powers  are  very  different  in 
different  persons.  In  some,  the  power  of  as- 
similating oily  matter  is  very  great,  while  in  others 
it  is  extremely  limited  ;  and  frequently  in  the  same 
persons  it  is  different  at  different  periods. 

There  exists,  in  the  sow  species,  the  same  dif- 
ference as  in  other  quadrupeds,  between  the  flesh 
of  the  young  and  of  the  adult  animal ;  and  here 
the  difference  turns  upon  the  pig,  or  young  animal, 
being  always  less  fat  than  that  of  the  adult.  Hence 
it  is  more  digestible  to  many  persons  who  cannot 
digest  the  flesh  of  the  adult.  As  in  other  species 
also,  there  is  some  diflerence  from  the  sex;  and 
from  the  castrated  male  and  one  that  is  entire; 
but  it  appears  that  these  differences  are  less  con- 
siderable than  in  any  of  the  other  species  of 
quadrupeds.  This  species  afl'ords  a  food  prepared 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other ; 
viz.  BRAWN,  a  substance  not  readily  soluble,  but, 
in  such  stomachs  as  can  dissolve  it,  aliording  a 
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great  (teal  of  nourishment.  Brawn,  seems  pro- 
perly to  consist  of  the  adipose  membrane  closely 
Compressed;  so  that  much  ot"  the  oil  is  squeezed 
ou(,  while  the  cellular  texture  remains  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  a  transparent  sub'staucc  like  soft 
liorn. 

5.  The  Dkkr  or  Venison. — It  is  to  the  genus 
C'ei-vus,  that  the  term  Tenison  is  most  properly  and 
strictly  applied.  There  are  three  species  em- 
ployed as  food  in  this  country  ;  viz.  the  stag,  the 
faliozo  (leer,  and  the  roe.  They  are  all  Mild  ani- 
inals  and  much  exercised,  therefore,  alkalescent; 
and  though  of  a  dense  substance,  yet  at  a  proper 
age,  and  when  tolerably  fat,  sufliciently  soluble 
and  nourishing  to  the  body,  as  the  shining  faces  of 
some  of  our  corporate  bodies  can  testify. 

6.  The  Hare. — This  animal  being  wild  and 
much  exercised,  has  its  flesh  dense  ar.d  not  easily 
soluble  ;  but  it  is  an  alkalescent  food,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  easily  digested,  and  proves  tolera- 
bly nourishing.  As  it  is  an  animal  of  chace,  and 
often  only  killed  after  long  exercise,  it  is  therefore 
often  much  deprived  of  the  oil  that  should  be  in 
its  cellular  texture;  and  is  then  more  diflicultly 
digested  than  Avhen  it  is  suddenly  killed;  though 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  tenderer  in  eating,  this 
is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

7.  The  Rabbit. — A  spacies  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  hare,  but  by  nature,  as  well  as  from  being 
but  little  exercised,  of  a  very  different  qualify. 
It  is  of  such  a  dense  substance  that  we  hardly  ever 
employ  the  adult  of  this  animal.  Young  rabbits 
are  tender  and  white,  and  afford  an  aliment  very 
digestible,  and  considerably  nourishing  to  the 
body. 

Here  Dr.  Cullen  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
dilference  between  the  white  and  red  meats,  which 
is  often  the  subject  of  particular  opinions,  and  Avas 
Jong  ago  marked  by  Dr.  Chcyne.  "  This  differ- 
ence," says  he,  "  depends  upon  the  greater  num- 
ber of  red  arteries,  and,  tlierefore,  upon  the  larger 
quantity  of  red  globules  interposed  between  the 
muscular  fibres  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
As  it  is  probable  that  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 
are  considerably  alkalescent,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  red  flesh  is  more  alkalescent  than  the  white, 
agreeably  to  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  young  animals,  in  which  the  white  fibres 
are  especially  found,  is  less  alkalescent  than  that 
of  the  old.  It  is  properly,  therefore,  that  the 
white  meats  are  considered  as  less  irritating  than 
those  of  a  red  colour  ;  abstracting,  however,  from 
the  cB'ects  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  that  may 
happen  from  thci;-  gelatinous  nature."  l,Iow  far 
the  quantity  of  red  globules  in  a  given  portion  of 
tlesh  meat  may  affect  its  capability  of  nourishment, 
is  not  easily  determined  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  for  supposing  this  property  to  be 
greater  in  red  meats  than  in  white ;  and  if  so^ 


there  is  a  further  reason  for  supposing  it  greater  in 
old  animals  than  in  young. 

The  use  of  the  flesh  of  birds  as  food,  and  of  fish, 
is  spoken  of  under  the  articles  Birds,  Fish,  ike. 

ANIMAL  HEAT,  a  most  important  object  of 
modern  inquiry,  in  Avhich  the  late  Dr.  Adair 
Crawford,  and  other  philosophical  men,  have  en- 
gaged, particularly  of  late  years.  Animal  heat  is  . 
that  which  is  generated  by  the  mere  power  of  tha 
animal  functions,  and  totally  independent  of  the 
heat  communicated  by  surrounding  objects. 

Many  important  facts  relative  to  respiration 
have,  since  very  remote  periods,  been  Avell  inves- 
tigated and  ascertained.  Since  the  more  modera  ■ 
discoveries,  however,  many  philosophers  have  in- 
geniously explained  soma  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  particularly  that  of  the  lungs, 
by  reasonings  purely  chemical.  We  cannot  give  a, 
decided  opinion  upon  these  subjects,,  but  we  will, 
in  as  short  a  manner  as  possible,  present  an  out- 
line of  the  latter,  and  attempt  to  shew,  that  some 
dithculties  will  present  themselves  to  those  who 
consider  it  too  chemically. 

Experiments  fully  demonstrate,  that  the  pure 
pr^rt  of  the  air  is  materially  altered  by  respiration. 
The  capacity  of  this  for  heat  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  expired. gases;  from  Avhich  it  is  evident,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  heat  has  been,  in  some 
manner,  disposed  of,  during  the  contact  of  the 
inspired  air  with  the  membrane  Avhich  lines  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs. 

The  blood  is  formed  from  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  or  from  both,  and,  like  each  of  them, 
abounds  in  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  both  these  bo- 
dies have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  basis  of  oxygea 
gas,  and,  when  they  combine  with  it,  caloric  is 
always  extricated. 

According  to  Dr.  Crawford,  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  oxygen  gas  inspired  contributes  to  form  aqueous 
vapour ;  the  remaining  five-sixths  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  expired  carbonic  acid  gas* 
Now,  both  these  bodies  being  denser  than  pur>; 
air,  the  last  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  it 
is  evident,  that,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen 
gas  were  to  be  instantly  decomposed  by  the  carbon 
in  the  lungs,  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  heat  that  would  be  evolved  from  their  diile- 
rence  of  capacity,  would  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty,  and  be  productive  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperature,  if  it  were  not  absorbed  by  the 
blood  at  the  instant  of  its  liberation. 

It  appears,  that  the  inspired  air  comes  very 
nearly  into  contact  with  the  blood  contained  in  the 
minute  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
Avhich  it  is  highly  charged  with  hydro-carbonaceous 
matter,  and  that  the  pure  part  of  it  is  decomposed 
by  that  combustible  substance,  to  the  formation  of 
ac|ucous  vapour  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  ca- 
pacity of  wliich  being  less  than  the  capacity  of 
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-oxjgcn  gas,  ihe  superabundant  heat  immediately 
combines  Avith  the  blood  thus  deprived  of  a  j)ortio!i 
of  its  carboue  and  hydrogen  (and  thus  increased  in 
capacity)  to  form  arterial  blood. 

In  the  act  of  respiration  then,  the  venous  biood 
loses  some  couibnstible  principles,  by  v/hich  its 
capacity  becomes  increased,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
combines  with  the  heat  that  results  from  the  difle- 
rence  of  capacity  which  exists  between  the  inspired 
and  expired  gases. 

In  the  course  of  circulation,  especially  through 
the  capillary  vessels,  the  blood  continually  takes 
up  hydro-carbonaceous  matter,  by  which  its  ca- 
pacity for  heat  becoming  diminished,  sensible  heat 
is  gradually  evolved,  and  the  animal  body  thereby 
chiefly  preserves  its  temperature. 

When  warm  ilooded  animals  are  placed  in  a  cold 
medium,  their  venous  blood  assumes  a  much  darker 
Lue  than  when  they  are  placed  in  a  warmer ;  for, 
as  the  animal  heat  greatly  depends  upon  the  evo- 
lution of  (he  heat  from  the  blood,  in  consequence 
of  its  combination  with  hydro-carbonaceous  matter, 
anore  especially  in  the  capillaries ;  so,  therefore, 
■when  animals  are  placed  in  a  cold  medium,  they 
deteriorate  more  air  in  a  given  time  than  Avhen  they 
are  placed  in  a  warmer;  and  hence  it  appears, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  separated  from 
the  air,  and  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  is,  in  every  instance,  and,  ca^teris  pa- 
ribus, proportioned  to  the  necessKy  ;  there  may 
then  possibly  be  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  at 
"which  arterial  blood  ceases  to  combine  with  the 
ihjdro. carbonaceous  matter,  and  when  there,  cou- 
st-quently,  cannot  be  a  decomposition  of  pure  air 
in  the  lungs,  unless  indeed  it  arises  from  the  action 
of  the  chyle,  which  the  blood  acquires  before  it 
circulates  through  the  lungs,  and  independently  of 
that  substance,  which  is  probably  chiefly  secreted 
by  the  capillary  vessels. 

The  rarity  of  the  air  in  tropical,  and  its  density 
in  polar,  climates,  might  be  adduced  as  a  cause  of 
the  permanency  and  nearly  equal  degrees  of  animal 
heat  in  those  situations  ;  but,  if  this  were  the  case, 
a  highly  carburettcd  state  of  the  arterial  blood 
would  be  found  in  the  former,  which,  with  Mr. 
Tupper  we  believe,  is  not  the  fact. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  animal  heat, 
in  the  case  before  us,  Avas  not  considerably  less 
than  has  been  noticed.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  blood  was  more  completely  carburetted  in 
the  act  of  circulation,  than  if  the  usual  circum- 
stances had  existed  (for,  when  any  part  of  the 
system  is  ati'ccted,  the  powers  of  life  arc  often  pre- 
tcrnaturally  exerted  in  another  conneAed  with  it) : 
and,  if  this  conjecture  be  allowed,  a  compara- 
tively greater  proportion  of  the  heat,  which  was 
imparted  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  separated  in  the  body. 

The  author  last  mentioned,  of  whose  observa- 
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ti&ns  we  here  avail  ourselves,  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  oxydation  of  the  blood  is  a  subject  still 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  cannot,  he  thinks, 
be  ascertained,  whether  the  basis  of  oxygen  gas 
combines  with  the  blood  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  afterwards  circulates  with  it  in  a  chemically 
combined  state,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  quan- 
tity of  it  consumed  in  that  process  exceeds  that 
which  forms  one  of  the  couiponent  parts  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas  expired  : 
and,  if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  two  latter 
be  greater  than  that  which  is  inspired,  another 
source  of  dithculty  will  again  present  itself;  for, 
we  have  no  method  of  distinguishing  that  aqueous 
vapour  Avhich,  it  is  supposed,  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  basis  of  oxygen  gas,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood,  and  that  which 
some  of  the  vessels  situated  on  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  cells  of  the  lungs  secrete,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  membranous  surfaces. 
Tiavoisier  and  Seguin  have  made  some  experiments, 
from  which  they  Averc  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  consumed  in  respiration 
A^  as  greater  than  that  Avhich  enters  into  the  compo- 
sitionofthe  gases  and  vapour  expired;  bnt  some 
doubts  concerning  this  important  subject  seem  still 
to  remain  Avith  many  eminent  physiologists. 

The  consideration  of  the  placental  circidation, 
and  of  the  change  Avhich  is  elTcctcd  on  the  blood 
contained  in  those  minute  branches  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  Avhich  ramify  upon  the  membrane  lining 
the  cells  of  the  maternal  part,  Avould,  however, 
rather  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  oxydation.  It  is 
Avell  known  that  the  maternal  and  foetid  systems 
cannot  be  injected  by  one  another,  and  that  the 
blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  is  more  florid  than  that 
in  the  umbilical  arteries.  Noav,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  vein 
took  up  the  blood  from  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta,  a  good  reason  might  be  assigned  for  the 
change  of  colour;  but  this  has  not  been  proved, 
and  the  analogy  goes  against  it.  'I'hc  change, 
therefore,  probably,  either  depends  upon  some- 
thing Avhich  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  and  com- 
bines Avith  the  blood  contained  in  them  ;  or,  it 
may  more  probablj^  take  place  in  the  same  mannei* 
as  in  ordinary  respiration  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  maternal  blood  itself  (on  a  supposition  that 
it  has  combined  Avith  oxygen  in  the  lungs)  imparts 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  blood  in  the  fcetal  vessels, 
either  at  minute  open  mouths,  or  by  passing  cur- 
rents, and  consequently  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  and  the  membrane  of  the  cells. 

Some  experiments,  however,  at  Avhich  Mr.  Tup- 
per  assisted,  in  some  degree  led  him  to  suppose, 
that  oxi/gen  docs  not  combine  Kith  the  blood  in  the 
act  o  f  reqn'ration.  Several  animals  were  coniined 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  (which  is  not 
immediately  fatal  to  life)  Avhich  had  been  tested 
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■witli  nitrous  gas,  and  afterwards  exposed,  for 
some  time,  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and  limc-watcr. 
The  aiiimals  remained  under  exposure  a  sufficient 
time  lo  shew  whether  carbonic  acid  gas  had  been 
expired  ;  but  there  was  not  found  a  larger  portiou 
in  the  hjdrogen  gas  after  the  experiment  than  could 
be  accounted  for  from  the  actioti  of  tlie  atmosphe- 
rical air  which  remained  in  the  lungs  of  the  animals 
after  the  exposure.  If  a  portion  of  the  expired 
carbonic  acid  gas  were  formed  iu  the  course  of  cir- 
culation, in  consequence  of  the  oxydation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  we  ought  necessarily  to  have 
detected  a  larger  quantity  of  it ;  for  the  blood,  in 
this  case,  must  have  beea  highly  charged  with  oxy- 
gen at  the  time  of  the  exposure  ;  and  the  hydrogen 
gas,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  not  have  prevented 
the  free  exit  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Although  animal  heat  has,  of  late,  been  princi- 
pally (if  not  altogether)  attributed  to  the  decom- 
position of  venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  before 
stated ;  yet  many  phenomena,  which  take  place 
in  the  human  body,  certainly  stagger  opinion  in 
this  respect.  It  appears,  from  many  circumstances, 
extremely  probable,  that  caloric  is  received  into 
the  system,  and  separated  from  it  in  various  other 
processes,  more  particularly  perhaps  during  the 
digestion  of  our  aliment.  It  is  likewise  very  pro- 
bable, that  heat  is  evolved  during  the  differenrt 
secretions  from  the  blood ;  and  that  the  constant 
combinations  and  productions  of  new  fluids  by  the 
glands,  constitute  a  grand  source  of  animal  heat. . 

Many  of  the  phacnomena  of  animal  life  haipe 
been  lately  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  oxy- 
gen taken  into  the  body  in  the  act  of  respiration  ; 
that  basis,  according  to  many  philosophers,  effects 
and  explains  many  of  those  processes  which  will 
perhaps  ever  surpass  the  limiis  of  human  under- 
standing. The  laws  of  irritation,  sensation,  voli- 
tion, &c.  have  been  explained  by  the  supposed 
influence  of  oxygen  in  the  system.  We  cannot 
investigate  a  subject  so  abstruse;  but  no  conclusion 
ought  to  be  drawn  which  is  not  fully  warranted  by 
experiment.  In  the  progress  of  investigation,  we 
should  proceed  from  knoMin  facts  to  what  is  stiil 
unknown ;  we  should  ever  be  cautious  how  we 
apply  chemical  theories  to  the  human  body.  The 
wonderful  effects  Mhich  have  been  attributed  to 
oxygen  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  until  the  principle 
of  life  is  better  known,  we  shall  perhaps  fruitlessly 
attempt  the  solution  of  many  phaenomena  by  the 
prevailing  theories  of  the  day,  and  thus  gradually 
add  more  and  more  to  the  already  inexhaustible 
stock  of  speculations. 

Mr.  Tupper  purposely  avoids  all  calculations  re- 
.«pecting  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the 
accurate  differences  in  the  capadties  for  heat  of  the 
gases,  the  venouSj  and  the  arterial  blood.  He  like- 


wife  mtentionally  waves  the  conHderation  of  th« 
oxydation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  which  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  strictly  analogical,  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  perspiratory  process.  But 
he  proposes  to  the  physiological  and  philosophical 
enquirer,  the  following  queries:  —  Is  the  change 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  in  the  act 
of  revpiration  referable  to  li,  chemical  operation  tak- 
ing place  in  that  viscus  ?  If  it  be,  he  thinks,  manjr 
difficulties  will  arise  when  we  shall  attempt  the  ex- 
planation. The  principle  of  life  acts  where  this 
process  is  accomplished :  and  can  any  one  positively 
a-ssert,  that  chemical  laws  have  dominion  in  the 
human  body  If  that  revolution  which  chemistry- 
has  lately  undergone,  had  not  been  carried  on  and 
directed  by  men,  who,  to  the  greatest  science^ 
added  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  our  schools  would  already  have  re- 
sounded with  the  extravagancies  of  a  Paracelsus, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  wrong  application  of  the 
beautiful  science  of  chemistry  would  very  soon  agaia 
revive. 

ANIxMAL  IMPREGNATION.  See  ^Gene- 
ration. 

ANIMAL  OIL,  oleum  animaee;  anempyrcu- 
matic  oil  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 

Oleum  Animale.  Lond» 
Take  of  the  Oil  of  hartshorn,  one  pound; 
Distil  it  three  times. 

By  the  Dublin  College,  this  oil  is  named  Oleunt 
Cornu  Ccrvini  Rectijicatum.  They  order  it  thus : 

Take  of  the  oil  which  ascends  in  the  distillatioi* 
of  the  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn,  threa 
pounds;  and  of  M'ater,  six  pounds. 
From  these  they  draw  off  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Model,  a  chemist  of  Petersburgh,  took  some 
pains  to  reduce  the  expense  attending  the  repeatel 
distillations  of  this  oil,  in  order  to  render  it  pure. 
He  directed  the  fcetid  oil  to  be  poured  into  a  glass 
cucurbit,  with  an  alembic  head  ;  so  as  not  to  foid 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  distilled  with  a  gentle 
heat,  separating,  by  a  change  of  the  receiver,  tlie 
limpid  oil  which  first  comes  over,  from  the  more 
yellow,  which  follows  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
second  from  the  third.  To  rectify  the  first  limpid 
portion,  one  distillation  with  a  slow  tire  is  sutli- 
cient,  but  the  other  portions  commonly  require 
two  ;  in  which  the  limpid  part  must  be  separated 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  more  impure  which 
follows,  by  changing  the  receiver  ;  and  the  process 
may  thus  be  continued  until  all  the  ail  tlows  limpid 
and  pale. 

Animal  oil,  duly  rectified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a  subtile,  penetrating,  not  disagreeable,  smell  and 
taste.  With  regard  to  its  medical  uses,  it  is  strongly 
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recommiend'ed  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  in 
doses  of  from  15  to  30  drops.  Hoftmann  says,  it 
procures  a  calm  aiid  sweet  sleep,  which  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without  b^ing  followed  by 
any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  before :  that 
if  procures  likewise  a  gentle  heat,  without  increas- 
ing the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that,  given  to  20  drops 
or  more,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  hours  before 
the  accession  of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently 
removes  the  disorder  ;  and  that  it  is  likewise  a  very 
general  remedy  in  chronic  epilepsies,  and  in  con- 
vulsive  alTections,  especially  if  given  before  the 
usual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations.  How  far  empyreumatic  oils  possess 
the  virtues  that  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  Dr. 
Cul'en  says,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Were  it  not  for  the  tedious- 
ness  and  trouble  of  their  rectification,  their  use 
might  be  considerable  as  a  topical  remedy.  Em- 
pirics, indeed,  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
properties ;  since,  about  thirty  years  ago,  this  re- 
medy was  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Bridsh  Oil,'" 
and  got  considerable  reputation  as  a  liniment  for 
stiff  joints,  chronic  rheumatisms,  Sec  In  common 
with  other  empyreumatic  oils,  animal  oil  is  liable 
to  a  material  inconvenience  in  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal use,  namely,  precariousness  in  its  quality  ; 
for,  how  perfectly  soever  it  be  rectified,  it  gradually 
loses,  in  keeping,  the  qualities  it  had  received  from 
that  process,  and  re'urns  more  and  more  towards 
its  original  foetid  state.    See  Empyrematic  Oils. 

ANIJMAL  SPIRITS,  or  nervous  fluid.  See 
Nerves, 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES;  differ  from  vege- 
table, principally  in  the  following  circumstances  : 
First,  they  afford  a  considerable  portion  of 
ammonia,  (see  Ammonia,)  and  very  fa-tid  pro- 
ducts by  the  action  of  fire.  Secondlij,  they 
putrefy  more  easily  and  speedily,  giving  out 
a  much  worse  smell.  Thirdly,  they  yield,  when 
acted  on  by  the  nitric  acid,  a  much  greater  quan. 
tity  of  azotic  gas  ;  and,  lastlij,  they  contribute  sin- 
gularly to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

These  differences  seem  to  depend  on  animal  bo- 
dies being  possessed  of  one  substance  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  vegetables,  viz.  azote. 
Besides  these  circumstances,  in  which  animal  sub- 
stances difi'er  from  vegetable,  the  former  gene- 
rally contain  a  quantify  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
calcareous  earth. 

Azote,  which  is  so  abundant  in  animal  sub- 
stances, is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  their  con- 
crescibiiity  and  plasticity.  If  we  should  deprive 
animal  substances  of  their  azote,  they  would  be 
converted  into  substances  resembling  vegetables, 
and,  if  we  could  introduce  azote  into  vegetable 
substances,  we  should  animalize  them. 

AH  malteps  which  form  the  bodies  of  animals. 


and  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  v,-ithoiit 
altering  their  nature,  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
immediate  principles,  as  v/as  done  with  respect  to 
vegetables. 

The  principal  animal  fluids  are,  first,  the  b!oo<l, 
which  consists  of  three  immediate  materials,  or 
principles,  the  serum,  the  crassamentum,  or  coa- 
gulable  part,  and  the  colouring  part,  or  red  glo- 
bules, as  they  are  called.  Second,  milk,  which 
is  the  least  animalized  of  all  the  fluids,  and  consists 
of  three  immediate  materials,  serum,  or  whey,  but- 
ter, and  cheese.  Third,  the  bile,  which  is  a  sapo- 
naceous fluid,  consisting  chieily  of  an  animal  oi^, 
combined  with  soda.  Fat  is  nothing  bat  aiiimaf 
oil  in  a  coagulated  state. 

The  substances  which  compose  the  solid  parts  of 
animals  may  likewise  be  divided  into  three  imnie=. 
diate  materials,  or  principal  genera:  Fir^t,  alba- 
men.  Second,  gelatin.  Third,  fibrin,  or  fibrous 
matter.  These  three  substances,  in  a  state  of  con- 
cretion and  combination,  form  all  the  solids  of 
animals,  and  are  separable  from  each  other  by  an 
easy  analysis.  These  different  immediate  priiui- 
ples  are  particularly  examined  in  chemistry. 

By  whatever  means  we  deprive  animal  substairces 
of  their  azote,  we  reduce  them  to  substances  resem- 
bling vegetables  ;  the  muscular  fibre  excluded  froin 
the  contact  of  the  air,  but  particularly  if  in  con- 
tact with  water,  parts  with  its  azntc,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  resembliiig  spermace'i, 
Avhich,  in  its  analysis,  agrees  with  the  common  ex- 
pressed oils  of  vegetables. 

When  vegetables  and  animals  are  deprived  of 
life,  movements  are  excited  in  them  which  destroy 
their  tex;ture,  and  alter  their  composition.  These 
movements  constitute  the  difierent  kinds  of  fer> 
mentation. 

AVhen  the  saccharine  principle  is  predominant 
in  vegetables,  the  product  of  fermentation  is  a  sp'- 
rituous  or  vinous  liquor  :  when  mucilage  is  predo- 
minant, the  product  is  an  acid  ;  and,  if  the  g! uteri 
should  prove  most  abundant,  the  fermentation  will 
be  of  the  putrefactive  kind.  Iloncc,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  vegetable  substances  may  successively 
experience  all  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation. 

When  vegetable  substances,  particularly  saccha- 
rine matters,  are  mixed  in  proper  quantity  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  the  water 
becomes  decomposed;  its  oxygen  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  vegetable,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  disengaged  in  large  quantity  during  fer- 
mentation ;  at  the  same  time,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  uniting  with  the  mucilage,  farms  alkohoJ, 
Avhich  being  mixed  Avith  water,  and  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the'  saccharine  matter,  together  with  ex- 
tractive and  colouring  matter,  is.  called  wine.  The 
alkohol  may  be  separated  from  these  matters  by 
distillation  with  a  gentle  heat.  Pure  alkohol  ap- 
gfars  to  be  hydrogen,  in  a  liquid  state,  couibiuc<il 
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v'ltli  a  small  qiianCuy  of  carbon,  wluclrmost  pro- 
bal)ly  causes  its  iluiclity  ;  for  M  e  iind  that  the  more 
•SVC  deprive  it  of  its  carbon,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  tlie  state  of  hydrogen  gas.  I^tlier  seems 
to  be  hydrogen,  combined  with  much  less  carbon. 
It  is  conrertible  into  gas  m  ith  a  gentle  licat,  which 
very  much  resembles  liydrogen  gas  in  its  proper- 
tics. 

The  acid  fermentation  is  the  next  natural  move- 
ment, M-hich  contributes  to  reduce  vegetable  com- 
pounds to  more  simple  states  of  composition.  Af- 
ter vegetables  have  passed  through  this  state,  their 
decomposition  continuing  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, leads  to  the  decomposition  of  the  last 
principle,  the  gluten,  which  terminates  in  volati- 
lizing  most  of  their  principles  in  the  form  of  gas ; 
after  this,  nothing  remains  but  a  brown  or  black 
residuum,  called  mould,  composed  of  carbon,  some 
■salts,  a  little  oil,  and  extractive  matter. 

"When  animal  substances,  deprived  of  life,  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  their  component  parts  roon  be- 
come altered  by  more  simple  attractions  between 
their  principles,  which  have  a  tendency  to  unite 
two  and  two  together.  In  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and  azote,  we  perceive  the  formation  of  ammoniac, 
the  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  explains 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Nitric  acid  arises 
from  the  union  of  oxygen  and  azote.  A  quantity 
of  hydrogen  is  extricated  in  the  form  of  gas,  car- 
rying oil"  with  it  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which 
causes  the  disagreeable  smell  that  attends  animal 
putrefaction ;  nothing  now  remains  but  a  portion 
of  carbon,  mixed  with  phosphat  of  soda  and  phos- 
phat  of  lime. 

Hence  we  see,  that,  by  the  processes  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction,  complex  bodies  are  con- 
verted into  substances  less  compound  ;  and  that 
n.ature  restores,  in  the  new  combinations  that  arc 
formed,  the  principles  she  had  borrowed  from  the 
atmosphere  for  the  formation  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  thus  she  accomplishes  the  perpetual 
circle  of  compositions  and  decompostions,  which 
demonstrates  her  fecundity,  while  it  announces 
equal  grandeur  and  simplicity  in  her  operations. 

ANIMALCULA,  in  general,  signifies  a  little 
animal ;  and  thus  the  term  might  be  applied  to 
every  animal  which  is  considerably  inferior  in  size 
to  ourselves.  It  has  been  customary,  however, 
to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  animalcules  onlj  such 
animals  as  are  of  a  size  so  diminutive,  that  their 
true  figure  cannot  be  discerned  withput  the  assist- 
ance of  glasses  ;  and,  more  especially,  it  is  applied 
to  such  as  are  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  cannot  even  be  perceived  to  exist  but  by  the 
assistance  of  microscopes. 

By  the  help  of  magnifying  glasses,  we  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  new  world.  Numberless 
animals  are  discovered,  which,  from  their  minute- 
ness, must  otherwise  for  ever  have  escaped  our  ob- 
serTation :  and  how  many  kinds  of  these  may  y«t 
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remain  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived;  as  llioy  are 
discerned  of  all  sizes,  from  those  which  are  barely, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  such  as  resist  tiio 
action  of  the  most  powerful  microscopes. 

The  smallest  living  creatures  our  instruments  can 
shew,  are  those  which  inhabit  the  waters  ;  for 
though  possibly  animalcules  equally  minute,  or 
perhaps  more  so,  may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon 
the  earth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring  such  un- 
der our  examination  ;  but  water  being  transparent, 
and  confining  the  creatures  in  it,  Ave  are  able,  by 
applj  ing  a  drop  of  it  to  our  glasses,  to  discover, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  smalbress,  all  that  it  con- 
tains. 

The  discovery  of  spermatic  animalcules,  by  Lew- 
enhoeck,  was  thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
mysterious  affair  of  generation,  and  these  minute 
creatures  were  imagined  to  bo  each  of  them  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  with  the  parent.  Here 
the  infinite  number  of  these  animalcules  was  an 
objection,  and  the  difficulty  remained  as  great  as 
before  ;  for,  as  every  one  of  these  animalcules  be- 
hoved to  be  produced  from  a  male  and  female,  to 
explain  their  origin  by  animalcular  generation  in 
the  same  manner,  was  only  explaining  generation 
by  itself. 

This  hypothesis,  therefore,  having  proved  very 
unsatisfactory,  others  were  invented ;  and  Mr. 
Buffon,  particularly,  invented  one,  by  which  he 
at  once  annihilates  the  whole  animalcular  world  ; 
and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  several  very- 
ingenious  philosophers.  We  shall  here  contrast 
his  account  with  that  of  Lewenhoeck. 

Having  procured  the  seminal  vessels  of  a  man 
who  died  a  violent  deatlf,  he  extracted  all  the 
liquor  from  them  while  they  were  still  warm  ;  and 
having  examined  a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  mi- 
croscope, it  had  the  appearance  of  large  filaments, 
which,  in  some  places,  spread  out  into  branches, 
and  in  others  intermingled  with  one  another. 
These  filaments  clearly  appeared  to  be  agitated  by 
an  internal  undulatory  motion,  like  hollow  tubes, 
which  contained  some  moving  substance.  He  saw 
distinctly  this  appearance  change ;  and  two  of 
these  filaments,  which  Avere  joined  longitudinally, 
gradually  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle, 
alternately  approaching  and  receding,  like  two 
tense  cords  fixed  by  the  ends,  and  drawn  asunder 
in  the  middle.  These  filaments  were  composed  of 
globules  that  touched  one  another,  and  resembled 
a  chaplet  of  beads.  After  this,  he  observed  the 
filaments  SAvellcd  in  several  places,  and  perceived 
small  globular  bodies  issue  from  the  swelled  parts, 
which  had  a  vibratory  motion  like  a  pendulum. 
These  small  bodies  Avere  attached  to  the  filaments 
by  small  threads,  which  gradually  lengthened  as 
the  bodies  moved.  At  last,  the  small  bodies  de- 
tached themselves  entirely  from  the  filaments, 
draAving  after  them  the  small  thread,  Avhich  looked 
like  a  tail.  Wliena  drop  of  the  seminal  liquor  Avasdi- 
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lufedj  these  small  bodies  moved  in  all  directions  very 
briskly ;  and,  hail  he  not  seen  them  separate  them- 
selves from  the  filaments,  he  woiildhave  thought  them 
animals.  The  seminal  matter  was  at  first  too  thick, 
but  gradually  became  more  fluid  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  fluidity  increased,  the  filaments  disap- 
peared, but  the  small  bodies  becam(x  exceedingly 
numerous.  Each  of  them  had  a  long  thread  0^  tail 
attached  to  it,  from  which  it  evidently  endeavoured 
to  get  free.  Their  progressive  motion  was  ex- 
tremely slow,  during  which  they  vibrated  to  the 
right  and  left,  and,  at  each  vibration,  they  had  a 
rolling  unsteady  motion  in  a  vertical  direction. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  seminal 
matter  becoming  still  more  fluid,  a  greater  number 
of  these  moving  bodies  appeared.  They  were  then 
more  free  of  incumbrances  ;  their  tails  were 
shorter  ;  their  progressive  motion  was  more  direct, 
and  their  horizontal  motion  greatly  diminished. 
In  five  or  six  hours,  the  liquor  had  acquired  al- 
most all  the  fluidity  it  could  acquire,  without  being 
decomposed.  Most  of  the  small  bodies  were  now 
disengaged  from  their  threads ;  their  figure  was 
oval.  They  moved  forward  with  censiderable 
quickness,  and,  by  their  irregular  motions  back- 
ward and  forward,  they  had  now  more  than  ever 
the  appearance  of  animals.  Those  that  had  tails 
adhering  to  them,  seemed  to  have  less  vivacity 
than  the  others ;  and,  of  those  that  had  no  tails, 
some  altered  both  their  figure  and  their  size.  In 
twelve  hours,  the  liquor  had  deposited,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vial,  a  kind  of  ash-coloured  gelatinous 
substance,  and  the  fluid  at  top  was  almost  as  trans- 
paj-ent  as  water.  The  little  bodies  being  now  en- 
tirely freed  from  their  threads,  moved  with  great 
agility,  and  some  of  them  turned  round  their  cen- 
tres. They  also  often  clianged  their  figures,  from 
oval  becoming  round,  and  often  breaking  into 
smaller  ones.  Their  activity  always  increased  as 
their  size  diminished.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
liquor  had  deposited  a  greater  quantity  of  gelati- 
nous matter,  which,  being  with  some  difficulty  di- 
luted in  water,  exhibited  an  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  lace.  In  the  clear  semen  itself  only  a 
few  small  bodies  were  now  seen  moving  ;  next  day, 
these  were  still  farther  diminished  ;  and,  after  this, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  globules,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  motion. 

From  these  experiments,  Mr.  Cuffon  concludes, 
that  what  have  been  called  spermatic  animals,  are 
not  creatures  really  endowed  with  life,  but  some- 
thing proper  to  compose  a  living  creature  ;  and  he 
distinguishes  them  by  the  name  of  organic  prin- 
ciples. The  same  individual  kinds  of  animals,  he 
declares,  he  has  found  in  the  fluids  separated  from 
the  ovaria  of  females  ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  this, 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Needham,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  his  experiments.  He  also 
brings  an  additional  proof  of  his  doctrine  from  Mr. 
Needham's  observations  on  the  milt  of  the  calmar, 


a  species  of  cuttle-fish.  Here  the  spermatic  ani- 
mals, at  least  what  have  the  only  appearance  of 
life,  are  vastly  larger  than  in  any  other  creature, 
so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  e)  c.  When 
magnified  they  resemble  springs  inclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent case.  These  springs  were  equally  perfect 
at  first  as  afterwards;  only  in  time  they  contracted 
themselves,  and  became  like  a  kind  of  screw.  The 
head  of  the  case  is  a  species  of  valve  which  opens 
outward,  and  through  which  every  thing  within 
may  be  forced  out.  It  contains,  besides,  another 
valve,  a  little  barrel,  and  a  spongy  substance. — 
Thus  the  whole  machine  consists  of  an  outer  trans- 
parent cartilaginous  case,  the  superior  cxtremily  of 
which  is  terminated  by  around  head  formed  by  (he 
case  itself,  and  performs  the  otficc  oF  a  valve,  'i'his 
external  case  contains  a  transparent  tube  ;  which 
includes  the  spring,  a  piston  or  valve,  a  little  bar- 
rel, and  a  spongy  substance.  The  screw  occupies 
the  superior  part  of  the  tube  and  case,  the  piston 
and  barrel  are  situated  in  the  middle,  and;  the 
spongy  substance  occupies  the  inferior  part.  These 
machines  pump  the  liquor  of  the  milt;  the  spongy 
substance  is  full  of  this  liq  uor  ;  and,  before  the 
animal  spawns,  tlie  whole  milt  is  only  a  congeries 
of  these  bodies  which  have  sucked  up  all  the  liquor 
of  it.  Whenever  these  small  machines  are  taken 
out  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  put  in  water,  or 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  begin  to  act ;  the  spring 
mounts  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  piston,  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  spongy  substance  which  contains  the 
liquor :  and,  as  soon  as  the  spring  and  the  tube  in. 
which  it  is  contained  begin  to  issue  out  of  the  case, 
the  spring  plaits,  and  the  whole  internal  apparatus 
moves,  till  the  spring,  the  piston,  an-d  the  barrel, 
have  entirely  escaped  from  the  case.  ^V'hen  this  is. 
efiected,  all  the  rest  instantly  follow,  and  the  milty 
liquor  which  had  been  pumped  in,  and  confined  in 
the  spongy  substance,  runs  out  through  the  barrel. 
According  to  this  account,  the  milt  of  the  cal- 
mar contains  no  animalcules  :  and  therefore  we 
may  from  analogy  conclude,  that  the  small  moving 
bodies  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  semen  of  other 
animals,  are  not  really  creatures  endowed  with  life. 
IVIr.  BiUfon  extends  the  analogy  still  further:  and 
concludes,  that  all  the  moving  bodies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  infusions  either  of  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  are  of  a  similar  nature.  "  To  dis- 
cover, says  he,  whether  all  the  parts  of  animals, 
and  all  the  seeds  of  plants,  contained  moving  orga- 
nic particles,  I  made  infusions  of  the  flesh  of  difter- 
cnt  animals,  and  of  the  seeds  of  more  than  twenty 
different  species  of  vegetables ;  and  after  remiiining 
some  days  in  close  glasses,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  organic  moving  particles  in  ail  of  them.-.  In 
some  they  appeared  sooner,  in  others  later;  som« 
preserved  their  motions  for  months,  and  others  soon 
lost  it.  Some  at  first  produced  large  moving  glo- 
bules resembling  animals,  which  changed  their 
figure,   split,   and   became  gradually  smaller.-— 
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OMieis  produci'd  only  small  globule's,  wliose  mo- 
tions were  evtiemely  rapid:  and  otiiers  produced 
fiiam?nis,  v.  iiieh  grew  longer,  seemed  to  vegetate, 
and  tlu'n  swelled  and  poured  forth  torrents  of  mov- 
iug  globules." 

I'liis  last  ob'^ervation  gave  rise  to  a  new  system. 
Baron  Rhnichau'en,  pereeiving  that  the  last  menti- 
oned moving  globules,  after  moving  for  some  time, 
began  again  to  vegetate,  concluded  that  they  were 
first  animals  and  then  ])lants.  This  strange  hypo- 
thesis Mr.  Ellis  has  disproved  in  a  paper,  in 
which  he  asserts,  that  they  are  no  other  than  the 
seeds  of  that  genus  of  fungi  called  mucor  or  moul- 
claiexs,  and  that  their  motion  is  owing  to  numbers 
of  minute  animalcules  attacking  them  for  food. 
"  Having  (says  he),  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lin- 
DKHS,  made  several  experiments  on  the  infusion  of 
Kiushrooais  in  water,  in  order  to  prove  the  theory 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  that  their  seeds  are  first 
animals  and  then  plants,  (which  he  takes  notice  of 
in  his  System  of  Nature,  p.  132G,  nnder  the  genus 
of  cliaos,  by  the  name  of  chaos  fungurani  senti- 
niim)  it  appeared  evidently,  that  the  seeds  were 
put  into  motion  by  very  minute  animalcules,  which 
])roceeded  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  mushroom  : 
for,  by  peeking  at  these  seeds,  which  arc  reddish 
light  round  bodies,  they  moved  them  about  with 
great  agility  in  a  variety  of  directions  ;  while  the 
little  animals  themselves  were  scarce  visible,  till  the 
food  they  had  eaten  had  discovered  them. 

"  Mr.  Ncedham  supposes  these  little  transparent 
ramified  filaments,  and  jointed  or  coralloid  bodies, 
which  the  microscope  discovers  to  us  on  the  surface 
of  most  animal  and  vegetable  infusions  Avlien  they 
become  putrid,  to  be  zoophytes,  or  branched  ani- 
mals :  but  to  me  they  appear,  after  a  careful  scru- 
tiny with  the  best  glasses,  to  be  of  that  genus 
of  fungi  called  mucor,  or  mouldiness ;  many  of 
which  Michelius  has  figured,  and  Linnajus  has  accu- 
rately described. 

"  Their  vegetation  is  so  amazingly  quick,  that 
they  may  be  perceived  in  the  microscrope  even  to 
grow  and  seed  under  the  eye  of  the  observer." 

M.  Desault,  and  some  others,  formerly  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  all  diseases  are  owing  to  ani- 
malcula3.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  animal 
substance  contains  animalculae  until  it  becomes  pu- 
trid, and  then  these  are  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  diseases.  The  itch  is  perhaps  the  only 
disease  which  we  can  attribute  to  animalculae.  See 

I'sORA. 

ANIMATION,  the  informing  an  animal  body 
^^ith  a  soul:  the  sole  act  of  the  Deity.  The  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  of  physicians  and  philosophers, 
concerning  the  time  of  animation,  have  had  their 
iiitluence  on  the  penal  laws  made  against  artificial 
:ibortions;  it  having  been  made  capital  to  procure 
miscarriage  in  the  one  state,  while  in  the  other  it 
was  only  deemed  a  subordinate  crime.  The  em- 
peror Charles  V.  by  a  constitution  published  in 


3  532,  put  the  matter  on  another  footing:  instead 
of  til  '  distinction  of  an  animated  and  unanimated 
fci'tus,  lie  introduced  that  of  a  vital  and  non-vital 
fa^tus,  as  a  thing  of  more  obvious  and  easy  decision, 
and  not  dejiending  on  any  system  cither  of  creation, 
traduction,  or  infusion.  Accordingly  a  foetus  is 
said,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  animated,  when  it  is 
perceived  to  stir  in  the  womb ;  which  usually  hap- 
pens about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  gestation. 
See  Abortion',  Pueg nancy,  &c. 

ANIMATION,  SUSPENDED.  See  Drown. 
ING  and  Resuscitation. 

ANIME',  or  GUM  ANIME',  a  resin  exsuding; 
from  the  trunk  of  a  large  American  tree,  called  by 
V\io  jelaiba,  by  the  Indians  courburil.  This  resin 
is  of  a  transparent  amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  aud  little  or  no  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely^ 
but  not  very  readily,  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine ; 
the  impurities,  which  are  often  in  large  quantity, 
remaining  behind.  The  Brazilians  are  said  to  em- 
ploy anime  in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches  pro- 
cecding  from  rheumatism.  With  us  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  made  use  of  for  any  medical  purposes;  but 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  collections  of  the 
IViateria  Medica. 

ANIMI  DELIQUIUM,  (from  animus,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo,  to  leave);  swooning  or  faint- 
ing/ li/pothi^mia.    See  Syncope. 

ANIMUS.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  anima ;  the  former  expresses  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  and  the  latter  the  being  in  which  that 
faculty  resides. 

ANl'NGA,  a  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles 
islands,  and  is  pretty  much  like  the  China  plant. 
It  is  used  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 

ANISE  or  Aniseed.    See  Anisum. 

ANI'SUM,  ((y.vi<roy ;  from  a,  neg.  and  wcro/, 
equal )  ;  anise,  the  pimpinella  anisum  Linn.  Pirn. 
pinella,foliis  radicalibus  irifidis  incisis.  Class,  Pen- 
iandria.    Order,  Digijnia.    See  Pimpinella. 

ANISUM  STELLATUM.    Sec  Pimpinella. 

ANNOTA'TIO,  (from  annoio,  to  mark);  a 
word  used,  in  the  old  medical  writings,  to  signify 
the  very  beginning  or  attack  of  a  febrile  paroxysm. 
They  have  also  another  annotatio  or  episemasia, 
which  they  apply  to  hectic  fevers,  happening  an 
hour  or  two  after  eating. 

ANNULAR,  {'annularis),  any  thing  like  a 
ring  :  thus,  we  have  the  annular  bone,  &c. 

ANNULAR  BONE,  (circulus  osseus),  a  ring, 
like  bone  placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num in  the  foetus. 

ANNULAR  CARTILAGE.  See  Cricoid  car- 
tilage. 

ANNULARIS  DIGITUS  ;  the  ring  finger,  or 
the  one  situated  betAveen  the  little  and  middle 
fingers. 

ANNULA'RIS  PROCESSUS.    See  Pons  va- 

ROLII, 

A'NNULUS.   This  is  variously  applied  by  phy- 
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'fjcal  writers ;  Quevcctan  in  his  Med.  Ilermet.  dc- 
•cribes  some  AnnuU  purgatorii  ;  Libavius  treats  of 
.Annuli  as  charms  against  cholics  and  epilepsies : 
Scultetus  gives  this  appellation  to  instruments  con- 
trived to  hold  open  the  eye,  or  like  parts,  in  some 
operations  ;  and  Zecchius  De  Morbo  Gallico  directs 
an  annulus  aureus  to  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  draw 
away  the  quiclcsilver  that  has  been  used  in  venereal 
cures.  The  Cricoides  is  also  called  Anmdiformis 
Cartilago. 

A'NNUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  word,  shanah)  ; 
the  YEAR.  The  ancients  divided  the  year  into 
winter  and  summer  ;  their  successors  divided  it  into 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem or  cycle  of  several  months,  usually  twelve. 
A  YEAR  properly,  and,  by  Avay  of  eminence,  so 
called,  is  the  solar  year^  or  the  space  of  time, 
wherein  the  sun  moves  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  ecliptic.  This  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  and 
39  minutes,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cassini, 
and  others;  but  in  the  civil  or  popular  account, 
the  year  only  contains  365  days;  except  every 
fourth,  which  contains  366.  The  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  year;  and  these  have  been  observed  to 
produce  peculiar  effects  on  the  human  body.  The 
extremes  of  temperature  in  winter,  and  in  summer, 
commonly  produce  agues  in  the  spring,  and  dysen- 
teries in  the  autumn,  in  Britain ;  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  in  foreign  countries. 

A'NO,  (avuj)  is  used  for  upzcards,  in  opposition 
to  Kxrcu,  downwards,  and  is  often  joined  by  Hippo- 
crates to  jco(A(a,  venter,  to  signify  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach  or  Oesophagus.  It  is  also  applied  to 
things  which  work  upwards,  as  vomits. 

ANOCATHAR'TICA,  medicines  which  purge 
upwards,  as  emetics. 

ANO'DYNA,  {ocvMovva;  from  a,  priv.  and  ccSuvi], 
p.ain )  ;  anodynes ;  medicines  that  ease  pain,  and  pro- 
cure sleep.    They  are  divided  into  three  sorts,  viz. 

1.  Paregorics,  m'ccpyjyopiKX,  or  such  as  assuage  pain. 

2.  Hypnotics,  vnvwrixx,  or  such  as  relieve  by 
procuring  sleep. 

3.  Narcotics,  vapy^wriKo,,  or  such  as  case  the 
patient  by  stupifying  him. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  there  be  an  increased  motion  in  every 
case  of  pain  ;  but  if  so,  which  he  thinks  probable, 
all  anodynes  arc  sedatives.  But  whatever  be  the 
case,  in  this  respect,  anodynes  act  first  either 
by  diminishing  the  motion  in,  or,  secondly,  by 
taking  oif  the  feeling  of,  the  pained  part.  Of  late, 
the  term  anodyne  has  been  confined  to  medicines 
which  act  in  this  last  way,  and  is  therefore  com- 
monly understood  to  be  the  same  with  hyjmotica, 
or  such  substances  as  induce  sleep,  though  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  Somnifera  and 
soporifera  are  the  same  as  hypnotica,  and  all  are 
synonymous  to  sedativa,  which  also  includes  c- 
gorica. 

Vol.  I. 


ANODYNE  NECKLACE.    Sec  Pjeonia. 

ANOMALOUS,  an  epithet  often  applied  to 
those  diseases  whose  symptoms  do  not  appear  with 
that  regularity  generally  observed  in  diseases.  A 
disease  is  also  said  to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  so  varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  de- 
scription of  any  known  aff'ection. 

ANO'RCHIDES,  (ccvopyjr,  from  a,  priv.  and 
op'X};,  the  testicle).  By  the  ancient  writers,  chil- 
dren are  so  termed  wliich  come  into  the  world 
without  testicles.  This  however,  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  ;  as  ihe  testicles  of  most  male  infants  at 
the  time  of  birth  are  within  the  abdomen.  The 
time  of  their  descent  is  very  uncertain,  and  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  they  had  not  reached 
the  scrotum  at  the  age  of  ten  and  fifteen.    See  Gu- 

BERNACULUM. 

ANORE'XIA,  (from  a,  priv.  and  ops^i;,  appe- 
tite); a  want  of  appetite,  without  loathing  of  food. 
Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  djjsorexiw.  He  believes  it  to  be 
generally  symptomatic,  but  enumerates  two  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  anorexia  humoralis  and  the  anorexia 
atonica. 

ANO'SMIA,  (a.yoa-fj.ia  ;  from  a,  neg.  and  o^cv, 
to  smell);  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  All 
pungent  substances,  by  means  of  impressions  made 
on  the  pituitary  membrane,  act  upon  the  olfactory 
nerve;  and  thence  arises  the  perception  of  odours, 
which  may  be  destroyed  in  various  ways ;  from  a 
dryness  of  the  pituitary  membrane;  its  too  great 
mucosity,  as  in  a  coryza ;  its  infarction,  as  in  ozse- 
na; — in  an  obstruction  of  the  nostrils,  as  in  a  po- 
lypus, and  other  circumstances.  Hence  all  the  spe- 
cies may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  though  Sau- 
vages  gives  seven,  viz.  1st.  when  it  arises  from  a 
catarrh  ;  2d.  from  an  ozaena  ;  3d.  from  a  polypus  ; 
4th.  from  venereal  affections;  5th.  from  worms  ; 
6th.  from  dryness;  and  7th,  from  paralysis.  Dr. 
Cullen  correct  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales and  order  dysajsthesiae ;  and  mentions  two 
species;  viz.  1.  Anosmia  organica,  when  tliere  is 
some  evident  fault  in  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
nostrils,  as  a  catarrh,  a  polypus,  a  venereal  infec- 
tion, &.C.  2.  Anosmia  atonica,  when  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils  has  no  perceptible  imperfec- 
tion, as  in  paralysis.  In  these  different  instances  an 
attention  to  the  cause  will  lead  to  the  means  for 
relief. 

W-hen  the  nose  abounds  with  moisture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  such  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation 
and  coagulate  the  thin  sharp  serum  may  be  applied  ; 
as  the  oil  of  anise  mixed  with  fine  flour,  camphor 
dissolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of 
amber,  frankincense,  gumrmastic,  and  benjamin, 
may  likewise  be  received  into  the  nose  and  mouth. 
For  moisteuiug  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  some 
recommend  snuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  and  aniseed ;  or  a 
sternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitiiol;  twelve  grains  - 
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of  Tvliich  may  be  mixed  Avith  two  ounces  of  marjo- 
rsm  water,  and  filtrated.  The  steam  or  vapour  of 
tinegar  thrown  upon  hot  iron,  received  up  the 
nostrils,  is  likewise  of  use  in  softening  the  mucus, 
opening  obstructions,  &c.  ;  but,  above  all,  anoint- 
iog  the  inside  of  the  nostrils,  at  bed-time,  v.ith 
hog's  lard. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it  ought  to  be 
dressf>.d  with  some  emollient  ointment,  to  Avhich,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  case,  a  solution  of 
the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  in  brandy,  may  be  taken. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewise  to  be  washed  with  it;  and 
the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  nos- 
trils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  organs  of  smelling  are  inert,  or 
want  stimulating,  volatile  salts,  stimulating  snuffs, 
and  other  things  which  occasion  sneezing,  may  be 
applied  to  the  nose.  The  forehead  may  likewise  be 
anointed  with  the  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which  may 
be  added  camphor,  or  a  little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

A'NSERES,  a  genus  in  the  natural  system  of 
Linnajus,  which  term  may  not  improperly  be  trans- 
lated water-fowl.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Materia  Me- 
dica  says,  from  their  nature,  the  water-fowj  are 
much  exercised,  and  being  generally  carnivorous, 
are  more  alkalescent  than  the  tame  ;  whether  they 
are  more  so  than  the  wild-fowl,  is  undetermined. 
Certain  however  it  is,  that,  whether  from  their  less 
a^kalescency,  or  peculiar  nature,  they  are  less  solu- 
ble in  the  stomach  than  the  latter ;  so  that,  if  we 
here  apprehend  a  greater  alkalescency,  we  must 
likew  ise  suppose  a  greater  viscidity,  which  indeed 
they  generally  possess  more  than  the  wild  fowl. 

Liuuasus,  unng  ansercs  for  the  generical  term, 
uses  anas  for  the  goose  as  well  as  duck.  Wc  shall 
brielly  mention  the  qualities  of  the  following  spe- 
cies as  aliments  : 

1.  Anas  dome.sftca,  the  (nirw  duck. — Although 
different  in  their  manner  of  living,  naturalists  com- 
monly have  considered  the  tame  and  wild  animal  as 
the  same;  but-  however  that  may  hold  in  na- 
tural history,  we  must  make  a  difference  in  their 
qualities,  as  food.  The  wild  duck  is  more  alkale- 
.••cent,  more  tender,  and  more  easily  dissolved  than 
the  tame;  and,  in  general,  this  dilfercnce  takes 
place  between  all  wild  and  tame  animals,  if  they 
are  taken  at  a  suitable  age  and  proper  season. — 
Old  animals  are  generally  more  alkalescent  and 
more  easily  soluble  than  the  young  :  many  animals, 
however,  are  not  viscid  when  young,  so  that,  in 
this  casd,  the  rule  docs  not  obtain.  All  wild  ani- 
mals, too,  ditfer  according  to  the  season,  either 
from  the  time  of  their  moulting,  or  the  quantity  of 
food  they  then  are  able  to  get. 

2.  Jnus  Moschuta,  or  Muscovi/  duck. — This 
bird  seems  to  be  of  the  same  qualities  with  the 


former,  but  somewhat  of  a  more  firm  and  less  feJ?* 
der  texture.  When  these  first  were  known  ire 
England,  they  were  reared  with  very  great  care, 
but  are  now  more  neglected. 

3.  Querquedula,  or  fecde. — This  bird  is  very- 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  wild  duck,  and  is  the 
most  tender  and  alkalescent,  the  least  viscid  and 
most  savory  of  this  genus. 

4.  Anser  doinesticus,  or  tame  goose. — This, 
though  no  less  alkalescent  than  the  duck,  is  mani- 
festly less  viscid,  yet  of  a  firmer  texture;  its  solu- 
tion, however,  is  not  so  constant,  depending  m.orfe 
on  a  dilTerence  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach, 

.  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  the  swan,  and  some  other 
species  now  very  rarely  used.  The  swan,  in  its 
young  state,  is  by  far  the  most  rigid  of  any  of 
the  order.  It  is  of  difficult  manducation,  and  sa» 
far  as  texture  can  occasion  that,  it  is  also  of  diifi«. 
cult  solution  in  flie  stomach. 

When  any  of  the  foregoing  species  are  eaten  by 
the  luxurious,  and  their  disposition  to  excite  incon- 
venience  in  the  stomach  apprehended,  the  remedy- 
is  a  dose  of  ardent  spirits ;  a  bad  means  of  forcing 
bad  food  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  tend- 
ing greatly  to  the  production  of  diseases. 

ANSERL'NA,  (from  anser,  a  goose;  so  called, 
because  geese  eat  it)  ;  the  herb  M-ild  tansey,  or 
goose-grass.  It  is  the  polentilla  anserina,  foliis^ 
pinnatis  serratis,  caule  repente,  peduncidis  unijioris 
Linn.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  astringent,  ia 
laxity  of  the  intestines  and  phthisical  complaints, 
and  has  also  been  tried  in  cancerous  affections,  but 
it  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

ANTA'CIDA,  (from  ayr;,  against,  and  acidit.?^: 
acid)  ;  those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
destroying  acidity  in  the  prims  vice.  To  under- 
stand fully  the  nature  of  this  class  of  substances, 
and  their  medical  application,  it  is  of  importance 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  Avhich  relate  to 
the  existence  of  acid  acrimony,  as  it  has  been  called, 
in  the  human  body. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  pur  bodies  are  formed, 
both  lluids  and  solids,  from  the  aliment  taken  in. 
No  proportion  of  the  animal  lluids  is  of  any  dura- 
tion in  the  system,  but  constantly  washing  out, 
is  supplied  as  regularly  again  from  the  aliment. 
Vegetable  food  is  the  only  food  of  animals  whose 
changes  we  need  properly  enquire  after,  as  all  ani- 
mals either  live  directly  upon  it,  or  on  other  ani- 
mals that  do.  The  acescent  matter  of  vegetables, 
for  it  is  by  that  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
animal  nature,  is  converted  into  animal  matter  in 
consequence  of  powers  subsisting  in  the  jinimal 
.body.  Hence,  then,  vegetable  aliment  in  animal 
bodies  goes  through  all  the  steps  to  putrefaction, 
which,  however,  in  its  highest  degree,  never  takes 
place  in  animal  bodies.  Hence  we  are  led  to  coth. 
sider  animal  fluids  in  three  states;  1.  A  portion 
still  remaining  acescent ;  2.  A  portion  in  an  inter. 
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HHetliale  state  betwixt  acescency  and  putrefaction, 
Jor  the  proper  animal  flnid  ;  S.  A.  portion  degeue- 
fated  towards  putrefaction.  This  view  leads  us  to 
observe  the  morbid  deviations,  while,  on  the  one 
liand,  our  food  retains  too  much  acescency,  or  ou 
the  other,  is  gone  too  far  towards  putrefaction. 
•  These  two  acrimonies,  the  acid  and  alkaline,  are 
■ihe  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  we  can  dis- 
tinctly mark.  We  may,  indeed,  perceive  extrane- 
ous acrimonies  introduced  by  foreign  means  into 
the  body,  but  into  these  it  is  not  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  enquire.  How  far  even  In  the  common 
mass  there  may  not  be  a  variety  of  acrimonies  dif- 
ferent from  those  here  spoken  of,  Dr.  CuUen  will 
not  say ;  but  he  maintains  that  no  one  has  yet 
shown  of  what  kind  they  are,  in  what  cases  they 
-will  appear,  with  what  symptoms  they  occur,  or 
■what  symptoms  they  produce  ;  and  de  non  enti- 
'ius,  ac  de  non  operanfibus,  fere  eadem  eat  ratio. 
There  is  yet  a  more  fruitful  source  of  acrimony  in 
ihe  body,  viz.  from  degenerated  fluids  being  absorb- 
led,  and  acting  upon  the  system.  But  to  know  what 
ecrimonics  they  would  produce,  we  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  all  the  secreted  fluids,  a 
knowledge  we  arc  very  far  from  having  attained. 
Every  one  of  them  which  has  been  lately  examined, 
lias  turned  out  diiTerent  from  what  it  was  formerly 
imagined,  and  till  once  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
their  nature,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable  ;  so  that,  though  m  c  allow 
an  infinite  variety  of  acrimony,  certainly  we  ought 
not  to  talk  of  them  so  confidently  as  we  do.  Acri- 
mony, in  fact,  is  often  accused  without  foundation. 
]Vo  sooner  do  we  see  a  motion  excited  in  the  sys- 
tem, than  we  refer  it  to  stimulus,  and  that  stimulus 
to  acrimony  ;  but  we  know  that  every  motion  of 
the  system  can  be  excited  independent  of  these, 
as  in  the  hysteric  disease,  &c.  by  the  passions  of  the 
mind.  This,  indeed,  may  be  thought  a  stimulus, 
but  surely  it  is  neither  of  the  mechanical  nor  c!ie- 
luical  kind.  Acrimony,  indeed,  does  exist,  but  its 
species  can  never  be  precisely  determined  ;  nay, 
■when  it  does  exist,  we  may  neglect  it.  In  the 
small  pox  for  instance,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases, an  acrimony  is  certainly  present ;  but  in  the 
cure  it  gives  us  no  indication,  and  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  acrimony  itself,  but  only  the  efl'ects  it  pro- 
duces. In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  poisons, 
we  obviate  their  efl'ects,  for  we  very  seldom  know 
the  nature  of  the  particular  poison.  Even  when 
•we  do  know  them,  it  is  very  seldom  we  can  give 
medicines  to  correct  them.  However,  there  are  a 
few  cases  where  the  indication  is  to  expel  the  mor- 
bific matter  ;  but  then  this  is  only  a  very  general 
way,  and  by  such  medicines  as  briiig  a  total  change 
en  the  fluids.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  with 
what  impropriety  we  amuse  ourselves  with  tlic  idea 
■of  existing  acrimony,  seeing  we  accuse  It  so  often 
%yithout  foundation,  talk  of  it  with  so  little  preci- 
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Eion,  ?.nd  rr.ay  even  neglect  it  with  so  irnjch  fiaff'ty. 
Hence  Dr.  Cullen  only  treats  of  the  acid  and  alka- 
line acrimonies,  as  with  these  we  are  best  acquaint- 
ed, a:id  the  first  only  connected  with  the  use  of 
antaeida. 

Acid  acrimony  takes  place  when  the  vegetable, 
aliment  retains  its  acid  nature  to  a  morbid  degree. 
But  in  what  part  of  the  system  docs  this  take 
place  ?  In  the  lirst  stage,  in  tiie  primoe  v/'w^  and  al- 
most only  in  the  stomach  itself.  Some  however 
have  supposed,  that  it  goes  into  the  blood,  and 
there  occasions  diseases.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  a  contra- 
ry opinion.  Even  in  the  intestines  an  acid  has  never 
been  found,  for  it  is  there  covered  with  fluids.  As 
soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  stomach  it  is  mixed  with 
the  bile,  and  forms  with  it  a  composition  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  efl'ects  on  the  intestines.  Much 
less  then,  he  says,  can  we  suppose  it  in  the  blood- 
vessels. He  doubts  even  if  the  cliyle  be  found  there, 
as  some  alledge,  considering  the  mixture  it  must 
undergo  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  in  the  subclavian 
vein.  All  the  chyle  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
blood  is  only  a  portion  of  the  coagulable  lymph, 
separated  spontaneously.  Even  were  we  to  allovy 
it  did  take  place,  in  twelve  hours  it  would  disap- 
pear ;  for  alter  that  time  having  elapsed  from  the 
taking  of  food,  no  chyle  is  secreted,  so  that  we  can- 
not conceive  this  to  have  any  elTect  on  the  consist- 
ence or  mixture  of  our  fluids.  How  far  a  certain 
modification  in  the  state  of  our  fhiids  may  take 
place.  Dr.  Cullen  will  not  say.  Vegetable  aliment 
may,  indeed,  give  a  less  dense  blood,  but  even  sup- 
posing this,  it  would  by  no  means  be  acid.  Boer- 
haave  is  the  chief  leader  of  this  doctrine,  and,  iii^ 
his  ylphoi'isms,  talks  of  an  acid  milk,  &c.  produced! 
by  it.  Yet  the  very  same  Boerhaave,  in  his  che- 
mistry, contradicts  this  opinion,  and  maintains  tb» 
contrary  against  Lemery  and  Homberg.  Nay,  hty 
goes  to  an  excess  on  this  subject,  and  denies  au  acid 
could  be  extracted  from  human  blood,  an  experi-- 
mcnt  successfully  repeated  since  Homberg,  byevery 
succeeding  chemist. 

For  these  reasons  Dr.  Cullen  abstains  entirely 
from  the  consideration  of  an  acid  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  talks  of  it  only  as  existing  in  the  stomach. 
There,  he  says,  it  may  talte  place  in  two  ways ; 

1.  When  the  acescent  fermentation  is  of  the  vinous 
kind,  producing  eructations,  spasmodic  pains,  &c. 

2.  Where,  though  the  fermentation  is  calm,  such  a 
quantity  of  acid  may  be  generated  as  to  produce 
bad  e.Tects,  by  uniting  with  the  bile  and  canning 
cholera,  &c.  These  however  may  depend  on  a  va- 
riety of  causes;  viz.  (1.)  From  an  over-propor- 
tion of  acescent  aliment,  which  may  leave  sa 
much  acid  as  to  prove  a  ferment  for  some  time 
afterwards.  This  cause  is  much  considered,  but  of 
a  nature  easily  to  be  overcome.  (2.)  From  a 
defect  of  the  digestive  liquors,  as  an  abstraction  of 
the  saliva,  kc,  which  is  not  iiucomnion.   (3.)  Move 
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frequently  still,  from  a  weak  stomach  ;  for  by  ttie 
natural  heaUhy  action  of  this  organ  the  ailment  is 
compressed,  and  the  air  generated,  inviscated  and 
reabtorbcd  in  the  formation.  Slow  evacuation  is 
anotlier  consequence  of  a  weak  stomach  ;  and  in- 
deed this  might  have  made  a  distinct  head,  as  acidity 
is  always  greater  in  proportion  as  the  aliment  is 
longer  detained.  Not  only  is  slow  evacuation  thus 
hurtful  by  causing  acesccncy,  but  also  by  preventing 
it  from  passing  into  the  intestines,  and  being  cor- 
rected by  mixture  with  the  intestinal  fluids. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  tha,t  vegetable  alhnent 
must  be  the  more  acescent,  as  being  less  soluble. 
The  weaker  action  of  the  stomach  deserves  parti- 
cular attention,  as  that  may  arise  from  so  many  se- 
condary causes,  which  depend  on  the  constitution 
of  the  system  in  general.  These  diseases  being  sel- 
dom topical  atfections,  but  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced even  by  passions  of  the  mind,  &c.  and  aug- 
mented by  every  encreased  evacuation  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  a  cure,  we  must  adopt  such  a  treat- 
ment as  will  eradicate  these  various  causes.  Here, 
however,  we  can  only,  with  propriety  consider  the 
application  of  such  medicines  as  destroy  acidity  in 
the  first  passages. 

The  analysis  of  the  urinary  calculus  by  Scheele 
and  Bergman,  has  taught  us  that  this  concretion  is 
formed  by  an  acid  ;  and  Boerhaave'' s  experiments 
.show,  that  a  matter  fit  to  form  such  a  secretion  is 
constantly  present  in  the  most  healthy  urine,  and 
capable  of  forming  such  a  concretion  whenever  a 
niaiter  favourable  to  its  accretion  is  presented  to  it. 
Ail  this  shows,  that  the  acid  often  copiously  taken 
in,  is  not  entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation, but  subsists,  and  is  carried  to  the  re- 
iriotest  passages.  Vv^e  cannot  say  vrhat  are  the 
means  of  determining  the  dilferent  qualities  of  cal- 
culous malter  at  dili'crcnt  times  present  in  the  urine; 
what  are  the  various  circumstances  that  determine 
its  concretions;  and  particularly  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  uneasiness  and  pains  that  arise  from 
calculi  formed  :  Dr.  Cullen  deems  this  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject.  We  must  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
observing,  what  experience  has  shown,  that  anta- 
cid and  alkaline  substances  are  what  have  given 
the  most  certain  relief  in  many  cases  of  urinary 
calculus, 

I  t  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  the  unlearned  in 
medicine,  and  even  of  some  physicians,  that  the  relief 
obtained  in  such  cases  was  produced  by  the  alka- 
line medicines  dissolving  the  concretions  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  and  from 
hence  they  have  the  name  of  solvents.  It  is  not  even 
yet,  absolutely  determined  whether  they  ever  do 
this  or  not.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  they  do 
not  :  but  allows  it  to  be  proper  to  employ  them 
wherever  they  conveniently  can  be  administered. 
"  In  the  mean  time,"  says  he,  "  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  remark,  that  it  is  now  sufficiently  certaiu. 


thai  alkallncs  do  not  always  dissolve  the  stones  lac 
the  urinary  passages  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  without- 
dissolving  the  calculi,  they  certainly  relieve  th& 
pain  and  uneasiness  which  the  presence  of  the  caW 
cuius  occasions  ;  and  therefore,  upon  every  sup- 
position, their  employment  is  proper." 

The  particular  antacids,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len are  numerous.  See  Materia  Medica.  It  is 
necessary  here  only  to  take  notice  of  the  more  par- 
ticular kinds. 

1.  Chalk. — This,  and  the  several  testacea,  hcB 
says,  are  much  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  espe-- 
ciLilly  fitted  for  correcting  the  acidities  of  the  priuijs 
viffi,  and  for  (hat  purpose  may  be  used  in  larg? 
quantities.  Some  have  imagined,  that,  on  their 
being  joined  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  they 
become  astringent;  but  if  it  ever  does  happen, 
it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  These  earths  somctiraes- 
scem  to  be  of  service  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  Dr.  Cul- 
len imputes  this  not  to  their  astringent  quality, 
but  merely  to  their  correcting  acidity,  vAich,  by 
being  mixed  with  the  bile,  had  occasioned  the; 
bowels  to  be  out  of  order. 

2.  Corallium  and  the  corallina  were  formerly  in 
repute  as  alkaline  and  absorbent  earths  ;  but  the 
present  practice  neglects  them  as  unnecessary,  or 
at  least  not  superior  to  substances  which  may  be 
had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

3.  Curnu  cervi  uatum  is  still  retained  by  the  Lon« 
don  College ;  but  it  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  ab. 
sorbents,  and  has  not  any  peculiar  virtues,  to  enti- 
tie  it  to  the  place  assigned  it. 

4.  Magnesia,  though  often  employed  as  an  ab. 
sorbent,  does  not  differ  in  its  chemical  qualities 
from  the  preceding.  In  its  medical  properties 
however,  it  dilfers  from  all  the  others,  as,  when 
joined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  such  as  it  commonly 
meets  with  in  the  human  stomach,  it  proves  laxa- 
tive, operating  much  in  the  same  manner,  thought 
not  so  strongly,  as  the  vitriolated  magnesia. 

The  substances  abovementioned  are  chiefly  used 
for  correcting  the  acidities  of  the  stomach,  and 
have  not  been  commonly  employed  in  the  cases  of 
calculi  as  mentioned  above,  though,  upon  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  theory,  they  might  be,  and  sometimes  he  says, 
have  been,  with  advantage.  The  objection  to  them 
in  this  view  is,  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
employed  in  such  quantity  as  to  absorb  so  much 
acid  as  seems  necessary  to  give  material  relief  in 
calculous  cases.  It  has  therefore  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  the  alkaline  salts,  and 
to  the  impregnation  of  water  with  lime.  This  last, 
when  taken  in  large  quantity,  has  proved  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  :  and  with  respect  to  it,  Dn 
Cullen  remarks,  that  from  many  trials,  lime-water 
made  from  the  common  lime-stone  is  equally  effec- 
tual, and  generally  more  agreeable  than  that  made 
from  any  of  the  testacea  submitted  to  calciaatLon  in 
the  same  way. 
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ANTAGONIST  MUSCLES,  (musculi  antago. 
ntsti ;  from  avr/,  against,  and  ayiwi^cvy  to  strive). 
Those  muscles  are  so  called,  which  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  muscles. 

ANTA'LGICA,  (avlxkyiKx;  from  av7(,  against^ 
and  aAyoj,  pain )  ;  those  remedies  "which  ease  pain, 
such  as  narcotic  substances,  Sec. 

ANTA'LIUM,  (from  avtcc,  before,  and  aX;,  the 
sea);  also  called  antale  and  tubulus  marinus ;  a 
shell  like  a  pipe,  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  hollow, 
and  having  indented  lines  running  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Its  colour  is  white.  A  kind  of  worm 
is  the  natural  inhabitant  of  this  shell,  the  medical 
properties  of  which  are  the  same  with  the  shells  of 
oysters,  &c.  but  it  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

ANTALKALl'NA,  (from  anii,  against,  and  al- 
Jcali,  an  alkali)  ;  medicines  which  possess  the  pow- 
er of  neutralizing  alkalis.  In  his  Lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  Dr.  CuUen  inserts  a  chapter  on 
the  Antalkalina,  chiefly  he  says  out  of  complais- 
ance to  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  has  written 
"  de  Mordis  ex  Alkali  spontanea."  He  is  hoM  ever 
•well  persuaded,  that  no  alkaline  salt,  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  ever  exists  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
living  human  body  ;  that  this  doctrine  of  Boer- 
haave, is,  in  almost  every  part  of  it,  incorrect  and 
erroneous,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  antalkaline  remedies  in  the  way 
he  proposes.  The  only  occurrence  that  can  require 
them  is  a  very  rare  one  ;  viz.  that  of  a  pure  alkali 
being  taken  in,  by  mistake  or  accident,  into  the 
stomach.  The  means  of  taking  otf  its  irritation  by 
neutralizing  with  the  acids  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  alkali,  in  any 
noxious  quantity,  cannot  probably  be  introduced 
without  excoriating  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  oesopha- 
gus ;  so  it  is  always  necessary,  in  such  cases,  along 
with  the  acids,  to  employ  diluents  and  demulcents 
Tery  copiously. 

ANTARTHRI'TICA,  (from  avn,  against,  and 
apS^iti;,  the  gout ) ;  medicines  supposed  to  be  ef- 
fectual against  the  gout. 

ANTASTHMA'TICA,  (from  avti,  against,  and 
airSiMa,  an  asthma) ;  remedies  against  an  asthma. 

ANTELA'BIA,  C ante,  before,  and  labium^  a 
lip)  ;  the  extremities  of  the  lips. 

ANTE'LIX,  OR  ANTHE'LIX,  (from  avn,  op. 
posite,  and  eXi^,  the  helix )  ;  that  part  of  the  ear 
which  is  opposite  to  the  helix.  See  Helix. 

ANTE'UIOR  AURIS  MUSCULUS;  one  of  the 
common  muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  anterior  to  the 
external  ear.  It  arises,  thin  and  membranous,  near 
the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  in- 
to a  small  eminence  on  the  back  of  the  helix,  oppo- 
site to  the  concha,  which  it  draws  a  little  forwards 
and  also  upwards. 

ANTERIOR  INTERCOSTALIS:  a  nerve  so 


called  is  the  5|)?ertzc  ?2eri)e;  a  branch  of  the  great 
intercostal  nerve  that  is  given  off  in  the  thorax. 
ANTERIOR  MALLEI  MUSCULUS.  Sec  Lax. 

ATOR  TyMPANI. 

ANTHEA,  (from  avSsf,  a  flower),  in  the  plu- 
ral signifies  redness,  like  the  top  of  a  carbuncle. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  latin  works  of  some  of  ther 
old  writers. 

ANTHE'LIX.  See  Antehx. 

ANTHE'LMIA,  (from  avti,  against,  and  sXijavSo;, 
a  worm )  ;  also  called  spigelia,  and  caryophillus  In- 
diciis ;  Indian  pink,  the  worm-grass  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  the  Spigelia  Marilandica,  vel  spigelia  caiUe 
tetragono,  foliis  omnibus  oppositis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat. 
166.  vel  spigelia  anthelmia  h'nin.  Cldss,  Pentan- 
dria.  Order,  Monogi/nia.  It  is  called  Spigelia  by 
LiNN^us,  in  honour  of  the  Botanist  Spigclius,  who 
first  described  it. 

This  plant  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  other  of  the  windward-islands. 
It  rises  from  a  small  tapering  root,  well  charged 
with  fibres  on  all  sides,  by  a  straight,  smooth, 
roundish,  and  hollow  stalk,  which  seems  to  grow 
thicker  as  it  rises  to  the  height  of  five,  seven,  or 
nine  inches  :  at  the  top  are  generally  four  leaves, 
oblong,  sharp-pointed,  and  almost  equal;  with 
veins,  which,  running  obliquely  towards  the  sides 
or  edges  of  the  leaf,  turn  off  and  terminate  towards 
the  point :  out  of  the  centre  of  the  cross,  formed 
by  these  four  leaves,  rise  one,  two,  or  more  spikes, 
bearing  flowers  ;  which  spikes  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  range  the 
flowers  and  seeds  on  one  side  of  them  pretty  thick: 
the  mother-stalk  has  generally  one,  two,  or  three 
joints,  out  of  which  spring  twice  as  many  leaves 
opposite,  and  like  those  at  the  top,  and  as  many 
branches  in  an  alternate  order,  which  terminate 
like  the  mother-stalk. 

The  usual  method  of  administering  this  mediciae 
is  shewn  under  the  article  Anthelmintxca. 

ANTHELMI'NTICA,  (civ$rj\[uvliKx;  from  avli, 
against,  and  sXy^ivQos,  a  zoorin);  anthelmintics;  me- 
dicines which  procure  the  evacuation  of  worms  from 
the  human  stomach  and  intestines. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  frequent  among  chil- 
dren than  that  of  worms,  the  general  symptoms  of 
which  we  shall  presently  enumerate  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  all  the  ill  effects  commonly  at- 
tributed to  worms  alone  maj'  be  produced  by  a 
foulness  of  the  bowels.  Hence  practitioners  ought 
never  to  rest  satisfied  with  administering  to  their 
patients  such  medicines  as  are  possessed  only  of  an 
anthelmintic  quality,  but  to  join  them  with  those 
which  are  particularly  adapted  for  cleansing  the 
primas  via;  ;  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  foulness  of 
the  bowels  may  not  be  the  cause  of  all  the  patient's 
complaints.  This  practice  is  still  the  more  advisa- 
ble, on  account  of  viscid  matters  in  the  intestines 
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affording  lodgrncnt  to  the  ova  of  worms :  wliicli, 
viihout  the  conveiiioncc  ot'such  a  receptacle,  woiild 
ba  more  speediiy  discharged  from  the  body. 

Tlic  worms  that  infest  the  human  body  are  cliu  f- 
ly  of  three  kinds :  viz. 

1.  The  AscAiiiDES,  or  small  round  and  short  whita 
•vovms.  . 

2.  I'he  TERES,  or  round  and  long  worm. 

3.  Tiie  T.T,NiA,  or  tapc-tcoi'in. 

Children  are  most  subject  to  the  two  former, 
though  sometimes  also  to  the  latter. 

The  ascaridcs  have  usually  their  seat  in  the  rec- 
tum.— The  tcrctes  or  lumbrici  are  about  a  span 
long,  round  and  smooth  :  they  are  seated  for  the 
ijiost  part  in  the  upper  small  intestines  :  but  some- 
times they  are  lodged  in  the  stomach,  and  in 
any  part  of  the  intestines,  even  to  the  rectum  — • 
The  tape-M  orms  are  from  tivo  to  forty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Platerus.  See  T^tnia. 

■  They  generally  possess  the  whole  tract  of  the  in- 
testines, but  especially  the  ilium  :  they  very  much 
resemble  tape  in  their  appearance,  whence  the 
name  of  tape-worm  ;  but  another  species  of  this 
genus,  from  the  resemblance  of  each  joint  to  a 
gourd-seed,  has  the  name  of  the  gourd-worm. 

In  the  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  I.  Dr.  Jlebcr- 
den  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  ascarides,  from  an  eminent  physi- 

■  cian  who  was  troubled  with  them  all  his  life.  They 
brought  on  an  uneasiness  in  the  rectum,  and  an  al- 
most  intolerable  itching  in  the  anus  ;  which  sensa- 
tions most  usually  came  on  in  the  evening,  and  pre- 
vented sleep  for  several  hours.  They  were  attend- 
ed with  heat,  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  pro- 
duce a  swelling  in  the  rectum  both  internally  and 
externally  ;  and  if  these  symptoms  were  not  soon 
relieved,  a  tenesmus  was  brought  on,  with  a  mu- 
cous dejection.  Sometimes  there  was  a  griping  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  above  the 
OS  pubis.  It  this  pain  was  very  severe,  a  bloody 
mucus  followed,  in  Avhich  there  were  often  found 
ascarides  alive.  They  were  also  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  occasioning  disturbed  sleep,  and  some 
degree  of  hcad-ach. 

On  this  case  Dr.  Hebcrden  observes,  that  the  ge- 
neral health  of  the  patient  did  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  nor 
the  immediate  inconveniences  of  the  disorder  itself 
to  have  increased.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  perhaps 
universally  true,  that  thjs  kind  of  worms,  though 
as  difficult  to  be  cured  as  any,  yet  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous of  all.  They  have  been  knoAvn  to  accom- 
pany a  person  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life, 
•without  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  hastened 
its  end.  As  in  this  case  there  was  no  remarkable 
sickness,  indigestion,  giddiness,  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach, nor  itching  of  the  nose,  possibly  these  symp- 
toms,  where  they  have  happened  to  be  joined  with 
the  ascarides,  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but 


arose  from  Some  other  causes.  There  is  indeed  n9 
que  sign  of  these  worms,  but  what  in  some  patients 
will  be  wanting." 

The  abovementioned  patient  used  purging  and 
irritating  clysters  with  very  little  success.  Ono 
drachm  and  a  half  of  tobacco  was  infused  in  six 
ounces  of  boiling  water;  and  the  strained  liquor 
being  given  as  a  clyster,  occasioned  a  violent  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  Avith  faintness 
and  a  cold  sweat:  this  injection,  though  retained 
only  one  minute,  acted  as  a  smart  purge,  but  did 
little  or  no  good.  Lime-water  was  also  used  as  a 
clyster  ;  which  brought  on  a  costivencss,  but  had 
no  good  effect.  Six  grains  of  salt  of  steel  were  dis- 
solved in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  injected.  This 
clyster  in  a  few  minutes  occasioned  an  aching  in 
the  rectum,  griped  a  little  without  purging,  and  ex- 
cited a  tenesmus.  Some  fcAV  ascarides  were  brought 
off  Avith  it ;  but  all  of  them  were  alive.  The  un- 
easy sensalion  in  the  rectum  did  not  abate  till  some 
warm  milk  Avas  thrown  up.  Whenever  the  tenes- 
mus or  mucous  stools  were  thought  worth  the  tak- 
ing notice  of,  warm  milk  and  oil  generally  gave 
immediate  relief.  If  purging  was  necessary,  the  le- 
nient purges,  such  as  manna  witli  oil,  Averc,  in  this 
particular  case,  made  use  of :  rhubarb  Avas  found 
too  stimulating.  But,  in  general,  the  most  useful 
purge,  and  which  therefore  was  most  usually  taken, 
was  cinnabar  and  rhubarb,  of  each  half  a  drachm  : 
this  poAvder  seldom  failed  to  bring  away  a  mucus  as 
transparent  as  the  white  of  an  egg ;  and  in  this,  ma- 
ny ascarides  Avere  moving  about.  The  cinnabar 
frequently  adhered  to  this  mucus,  which  did  not 
come  oft"  in  largo  quantities,  Avhen  a  purge  was 
taken  Avithout  cinnabar.  Calomel  did  no  more 
than  any  other  purge  which  operates  briskly  would 
have  done;  that  is,  it  brought  away  ascarides, 
Avith  a  great  deal  of  mucus.  Oil  given  as  a  clyster 
sometimes  brought  off  these  animalcules  :  the  oil 
swam  on  the  surface  of  the  mucus,  and  the  ascarides 
Avcre  alive  and  moving  in  the  mucus  itself,  Avhich 
probably  hindered  the  oil  from  coming  in  contact 
with  them  and  killing  them. 

The  doctor  also  observes,  that  mucus  or  slime  is 
the  proper  nest  of  the  ascarides,  in  A^-hich  they 
live,  and  is  perhaps  the  food  by  Avhich  they  are 
nourished  ;  and  it  is  this  mucus  Avhich  preserves 
them  unhurt,  though  surrounded  with  many  other 
liquors,  the  immediate  touch  of  Avhich  Avould  he 
fatal.  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  Avhat  in- 
stinct they  find  it  out  in  the  human  body,  and  by 
what  means  they  get  at  it ;  but  it  is  observable  in 
many  other  parts  of  nature,  as  Avell  as  here,  that 
Avhere  there  exists  a  fit  soil  for  the  hatching  and 
growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  nature  has  taken 
sufficient  care  that  their  seeds  should  find  the  way 
thither.  AVorms  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
intestines  of  infants  born  dead.  Purges,  by  lessen- 
ing this  slime,  ncYcr  fail  to  relieve  the  patient :  and 
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it  IS  not  unlikely,  tliat  the  worms  which  are  not 
forced  away  by  this  quickened  motion  of  the  in- 
tf'stines,  may,  for  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  it, 
lano  uish,  and  at  last  die  ;  for  if  the  ascarides  are 
taken  out  of  their  mucus,  and  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  they  become  motiauless,  and  apparently  die  in 
a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Ileberden  supposes  that 
the  kind  of  purge  made  use  of  is  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  cure  of  all  other  worms  as  well  as 
ascarides  ;  the  animals  being  always  defended  by 
tlie  mucus  from  the  immediate  action  of  medicines  ; 
and  that  therefore  those  purges  are  the  best  which 
act  briskly,  and  of  which  a  repetition  can  be  most 
easily  borne.  Purging  waters  are  of  this  sort,  and 
jalap  especially  for  children ;  two  or  more  grains 
of  which,  mixed  with  sugar,  are  most  easily  taken, 
and  may  be  repeated  daily. 

From  the  case  abovementioncd,  and  from  Dr. 
Heberdcn's  observations,  we  may  easily  sec  why  it 
is  so  dilUcult  to  destroy  these  animals  :  and  why 
anthelmintics,  greatly  celebrated  for  some  curt's, 
are  yet  so  far  from  being  specifics  in  the  disease.  As 
the  worms  which  reside  in  the  cavities  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  never  exposed  to  the  air,  by  which 
all  living  creatures  are  invigorated,  it  is  evident, 
that  hi  themselves  they  must  be  the  most  tender  and 
easily  destructible  creatures  imaginable,  and  much 
less  will  be  requisite  to  kill  them  than  any  of  our 
common  insects.  The  most  pernicious  substances 
to  any  of  the  common  insects  are  oil,  caustic  fixed 
alkali,  lime,  and  lime-water.  The  oil  operates  upon 
them  by  shutting  up  the  pores  of  tlieir  bodies ;  the 
lime-Avater,  lime,  and  caustic  alkali,  by  dissolving 
their  very  substance.  In  the  case  of  intestinal 
worms,  however,  the  oil  can  have  very  little  efiect 
upon  them,  as  they  are  defended  froju  it  by  tlie 
moisture  and  mucus  of  the  intestines;  the  like  hap- 
pens with  lime-water:  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
tliat  the  medicine  should  bo  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
destroy  both  mucus  and  insects  together  :  for  which 
purpose  the  caustic  fixed  alkali  is  at  once  safe  and 
efficacious  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  case  of 
worms  whatever  could  resist  the  proper  use  of  this 
medicine.  A  very  large  dose  of  any  salt  indeed 
will  also  destroy  the  mucus  and  destroy  the  worms ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  inllarae  and  excoriate  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  thus  to  produce  worse  disorders 
than  that  which  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Dr.  Ilcberden  gives  the  following  remarkable  case 
of  a  patient  cured  of  worms  by  enormous  doses  of 
common  salt,  after  trying  many  other  remedies  in 
vain.  In  February,  17G7,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  uncommon  pains  in  his  stomach,  attended  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  an  almost  total  loss  of  sle^-p  and  ap])eti;:e  :  he 
soon  became  emaciated,  and  could  neither  stand 
nor  walk  upright ;  his  belly  grew  small  and  hard, 
and  closely  retracted,  insomuch  tha-t  the  sternum 
•overed  the  navel,  and  the  latter  could^scarcely  be 
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discovered  or  felt  by  the  finger  :  his  urine  was  al- 
ways milky,  and  soon  deposited  a  tiiick  white  sedi- 
ment ;  his  excrements  were  very  hard  and  lumpy,, 
resembling  those  of  sheep,  only  of  a  brown  colour  ; 
nor  had  he  ever  a  stool  without  some  medicine  or 
otiier  to  procure  it.    In  this  situation  he  continued 
four  years  ;  during  which  time  he  had  been  in  an 
infirmary,  attended  by  eminent  physicians,  but  was 
dismissed  as  incurable.    At  last  he  was  advised  by 
a  neighbour  to  drink  salt  and  waier,  as  he  said  he 
knew  one  cured  by  it  M'ho  had  for  many  years 
been  afflicted  with  the  same  kind  of  pains  in  th& 
belly  and  stomach.    As  his  disorder  was  now  al- 
most insupportable,  he  willingly  tried  the  experi- 
ment.   Two  pounds  of  common  salt  were  dissolv- 
ed in  as  little  water  as  possible,  all  which  lie  drank 
in  less  than  an  hour.    Soon  afterwards  he  found 
himself  greatly  oppressed  at  the  stomach,  grew  ex- 
tremely sick,  and  romited  violently;  on  the  fourth 
straining  he  brought  up  about  half  a  pint  of  small 
worms,  part  ascarides,  and  the  rest  resembling 
those  worms  which  arc  called  the  botts,  and  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  stomachs  of  horses,  but 
much  smaller,  about  the  size  only  of  a  grain  of 
wheat.    The  salt  soon  began  to  operate  down- 
wards, and  he  had  five  or  six  very  copious  fetid 
stools,  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  in  them  discharged 
near  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  worms 
he  had  vomited.    Being  greaily  fatigued  with  the 
violence  of  the  operations,  he  fell  into  a  calm  sleep, 
which  lasted  two  hours,  during  wliich  he  sweated 
profusely,  and  awoke  much  refreshed.    Iiretead  of 
his  usual  pains,  he  now  only  complained  of  a  raw- 
ness and  soreness  of  his  gullet,  stomach,  and  bow- 
els, with  an  almost  unquenchable  thirst;  to  allay 
which,  he  drank  large  quantities  of  cold  water, 
whey,  butter-milk,  or  whatever  he   could  get. 
The  urine  he  now  passed  was  small  in  quantity, 
and  rendered  with  very  great  difficulty,  being  highly, 
saturated  with  the  salt,  from  whence  arose  a  most 
troublesome  dysuria    and  strangury.  However, 
these  symptoms  gradually  abated  by  a  free  use  of 
the  liquors  abovementioncd ;    and  on  the  third 
morning  he  was  so  well  recovered,  that  he  took 
two  pounds  more  of  salt,  dissolved  in  the  like 
quantify  of  water.    The  effects  were  neaily  simi- 
lar to  the  former  :  only  that  most  of  the  worms 
were  now  burst,  and  came  away  with  a  considera- 
quantity  of  slime  and  mucus.    The  drought,  stran- 
gury. Sec.  returned  with  their  former  violence,  but 
soon  yielded  to  the  old  treatment.    Tic  sweated 
very  copiously  for  three  days,  slept  easily,  and  by 
that  time  could  extend  his  body  freely:  on  the  fifth 
day  he  left  his  -bed,  and,  though  very  weak,  couid 
vi'alk  upright ;  his  strength  and  appetite  soon  return- 
ed, and  he  became  robust  and  well. 

The  ANTHELMINTIC  MEDICINES  which  have  been 
recommended  by  one  person  or  other  are  in  aman-^ 
ne^r  innumerable  3  but  the  piincipal  are. 
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(1)  Quicksilver. — This  is  very  efficacious  against 
all  worms,  either  taken  in  tlie  form  of  calomel  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  Even  the  crude  metal  boiled 
in  water  and  the  water  drunk,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  almost  certain  cure.  But  this,  it  is 
evident,  can  receive  little  impregnation  from  the 

'  mercury.  If,  therefore,  it  have  any  eiiect,  it  must 
be  from  some  foreign  and  accidental  impregnation. 
In  most  instances  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
mercury,  but  only  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any 
attenuating  quality  Avhereby  the  mucus  in  which 
these  insects  reside  can  be  dissolved.  It  therefore 
fails  in  many  cases,  though  it  will  most  certainly 
destroy  v.  ornis  where  it  can  get  at  them. 

(2)  Graiiulaicd  tin. — This  was  for  some  time 
celebrated  as  a  specific,  and  indeed  Ave  may  rea- 
sonably expect  good  effects  from  it :  as,  by  its 
weight  and  grittincss,  it  rubs  off  the  mucus,  and 
worm.s  it  contains,  from  the  coats  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  which  case  they  are  easily  evacuated  by 
purgatives.  In  order  to  produce  any  considerable 
efl'ects,  it  must  be  given  in  a  large  dose. 

(3)  Gcofircea-inermis,  or  cabbage  bark. — This 
remedy  is  used  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica. 
The  first  account  of  it  which  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try was  published  in  the  Physical  and  Literary 
Essays,  vol.  II.  by  Mr.  Duguid,  surgeon, in  that 
island.  lie  acquaints  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  young  and  old,  white  and  black,  are 
much  infested  with  worms,  especially  the  long 
round  sort ;  the  reason  of  which,  he  thinks,  is  the 
quantity  of  sweet  viscid  vegetables  which  they  eat. 
On  dissecting  a  child  of  seven  months  old,  who 
died  of  vomiting  and  convulsions,  twelve  large 
•worms  were  found;  one  of  them  filled  the  appen- 
dix vermiformis,  and  three  of  them  were  entwisted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  up  the  valvula  Tulpii, 
so  that  nothing  could  pass  from  the  small  to  the 
great  guts. — The  cabbage  bark,  however,  he  tells 
us,  is  a  safe  and  eftectual  remedy,  and  the  most 
powerful  vermifuge  yet  known;  and  that  it  fre- 
quently brings  away  as  many  worms  by  stool  as 
would  liU  a  large  hat.  He  owns  that  it  has  some- 
times violent  effects;  but  this  he  ascribes  to  the 
negroes  who  make  the  decoction  (in  which  form 
the  bark  is  used),  and  not  to  the  remedy  itself. 

Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  has  also 
given  an  account  of  this  bark  and  its  operation, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan,  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  JMedicai  Commentaries,  vol.  IV.  p.  84. 
From  this  account  it  appears,  that  there  are  two 
tlilfereut  kinds  of  bark;  the  one  much  paler  than, 
the  other :  the  pale  kind  operates  much  more  vio- 
lently than  the  other.  It  often  occasions  loose  stools, 
great  nausea,  and  such-like  symptoms,  attended 
with  great  uneasiness  in  the  belly:  in  one  or  two 
itistances  it  was  suspected  of  inducing  syncope.  The 
darker  coloured  kind  resembles  the  cassia  lignea, 
though  it  is  of  much  coarser  texture.    This  kind, 


Mr.  Anderson  thinks,  may  be  exhibited  in  any  casjf 
where  an  anthelmintic  is  necessary  ;  the  dangerous 
symptoms  might  have  followed  either  from  the  use 
of  the  first  kind,  or  from  an  overdose  of  the  se- 
cond. The  usual  method  of  preparing  the  medi- 
cine is  by  boiling  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  bark 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  pint  and  a  half.  Of  this 
a  tea-spoonful  may  be  given  at  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, gradually  increasing  the  quantity  till  we  come 
to  four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  in  a  day.  When  ex- 
hibited in  this  manner,  Mr.  Anderson  informs  us, 
that  he  never  saw  it  produce  any  violent  symptoms, 
and  has  experienced  the  best  effects  from  it  as  an 
anthelmintic.  After  the  use  of  this  decoction  for 
eight  or  nine  mornings  successively,  a  dose  of  jalap 
with  calomel  must  be  given,  which  seldom  fails  to 
bring  away  the  worms,  some  dead,  some  alive.  If 
at  any  time  the  decoction  produce  more  than  one 
or  two  loose  stools,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium 
may  be  given  ;  and,  in  general,  Mr.  Anderson  gave 
15  or  20  drops  of  the  spirit  of  lavender  with  each 
dose. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rush,  professor  of  che- 
mistry at  Philadelphia,  to  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edin- 
burgh,  the  following  account  is  given  of  another 
preparation  of  this  medicine.  "  It  has  long," 
says  he,  "  been  a  complaint  among  physicians, 
that  we  have  no  vermifuge  medicine  which  can  be 
depended  upon.  Even  calomel  falls  in  many  cases 
where  there  are  the  most  pathognomonic  signs  of 
worms  in  the  bowels.  But  this  complaint,  it  is 
hoped,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  physicians  of  Ja- 
maica have  lately  found  that  the  cabbage  bark,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies,  made  into  a  syrup 
with  brown  sugar,  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  them. 
I  have  used  above  30  pounds  of  it,  and  have  never 
found  it  fail  in  one  instance.  The  syrup  is  plea- 
sant; it  sometimes  pukes,  and  always  purges  the 
first  or  second  time  it  is  given." 

Notwithstanding  these  great  encomiums,  how- 
ever, the  cabbage  bark  has  not  come  into  general 
use  in  Britain.  But  diseases  from  the  teretes,  or 
lumbrici,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  species  of 
worm  against  Avhich  this  bark  is  employed,  much 
less  frequently  occur  here  than  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. When  they  do  occur,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance they  readily  yield  to  more  gentle  and  safe 
anthelmintics;  and  the  Avorms  may  not  only  be  ex- 
pelled by  calomel,  but  by  the  vegetable  bitters; 
as  the  powder  of  the  semen  santonicum,  or 
the  like. 

(4)  Couhage  or  cozc-ikh. — This  is  the  doliclios 
urcns  or  pnirieiis  of  Llnna»us;  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  acts  are  of  a  mechanical  kind.  It  is  some- 
Avhat  similar  to  the  powder  of  tin,  but  has  been 
reckoned  much  more  efficacious.  It  might  at  first 
appear  to  occur  as  an  objection  to  this  medicine, 
that,  by  the  hairs  of  it  entangling  themselves  with 
one  another,  calculi  might  be  formed  in  the  iates» 
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tines,  or  obstructions  equally  bad ;  or  if  the  sharp 
points  and  hooks  with  which  it  abounds  were  to 
adhere  to  the  nervous  coats  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves, they  might  occasion  a  fatal  irritation,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  means  vvhatever. 
But  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  em- 
ployed it  extensively  in  practice,  it  would  appe-ar. 
that  these  objections  are  entirely  theoretical;  and 
that  it  may  be  employed  with  perfect  safety.  The 
spicula;,  gently  scraped  olf  from  a  single  pod,  and 
mixed  with  syrup  or  melasses,  are  taken  for  a  dose 
in  the  morning  fasting.  It  is  repeated  in  this 
manner  for  two  or  three  days  without  any  sensible 
operation  ;  but  even  a  very  slight  purgative  taken 
afterwards  has  been  found  to  discharge  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  worms.  And  according  to 
Dr.  Bancroft,  who  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  its  use  in  his  Natural  History  of  Guiana, 
it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  certain  anthelmin- 
tics yet  discovered;  but,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the 
Geoffrjea,  it  has  hitherto  been  v^ry  little  used  in 
Britain,  probably  from  its  not  being  wanted. 

Dr.  Saunders,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
London,  gives  this  medicine  in  the  following  way  : 

!R    Dolich.  pub.  rigid.  (Pharm.  Edin.)  5j  ; 
Syr.  simp.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  electuarium. 
I  Capiat  cochlearium  minimum,  singulis  auroris,  ad 
tertiam  usque  vicem. 

(5)  Anihelmia^  Indian  pink. — This  plant,  which 
is  the  spigelia  marilandica  of  Linna;us,  is  also  an 
American  plant,  and  was  first  recommended  in  the 
Ed-.nbui-gh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays  by  Dr. 
Garden,  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  a  vomit  ought  always  to  precede 
the  use  of  it  ;  and  informs  us,  that  half  a  drachm 
of  it  puiges  as  briskly  as  the  same  quantity  of  rhu- 
barb. At  other  times  he  has  knov^n  it  produce  no 
effect  on  the  belly,  though  given  in  very  large 
quantity  :  in  sucii  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to 
add  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  or  some  grains  of 
rhubarb;  but  then  it  is  less  efiicacious  than  Avhen 
it  proves  purgative  without  addition.  The  use  of 
it,  however,  in  small  doses,  is  by  no  means  safe  ;  as  it 
frequently  produces  giddiness,  dimness  of  sightj 
convulsions,  &c.  The  addition  of  a  purgative,  in- 
deed, prevents  these  effects  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  already  observed,  it  diminishes  the  virtue  of  the 
medicine.  The  doctor  therefore  recommends  large 
doses,  as  from  them  he  never  knew  any  other  etrcct 
than  the  medicine's  proving  emetic  or  violently  ca- 
thartic. The  dose  is  from  12  to  CO  or  70  grains  of 
the  root  in  substance,  or  two,  three,  or  four  drachms 
of  the  infusion,  twice  a-day. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, who  writes  on  the  spigelia,  says,  "  In  some 
parts  of  Carolina,  kc.  this  invaluable  plant  is 
inown,  among  other  appellations,  by  the  name  of 
Vol.  I, 


snake-root.  It  is  the  unstcetla  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  possessed  of 
the  anthelmintic  property,  and  accordingly,  in  Ca- 
rolina, the  physicians  employ  the  whole  plant — 
chiefly  in  decoction.  But  the  active  power  un- 
questionably resides  more  especially  in  the  roots. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  that  the  dele- 
tcrious  effects  which  occasionally  occur  from  using 
this  vegetable  do  not  arise  from  any  pernicious  pro- 
perty inherent  in  the  spigelia,  but  from  the  root  of 
a  distinct  plant  which  is  often  mixed  with  the  spi- 
gelia. I  do  not  think  this  notion  is  entitled  to  any 
serious  attention.  The  spigelia  is,  without  doubt, 
a  poisonous  and  narcotic  vegetable.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  by  virtue  of  this  poi'-onous  quality, 
that  it  proves  so  beneficial  in  c.ises  of  worii)s.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  very  intelligent  physician, 
who,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  spigelia,  always  deems 
it  necessary,  or  proper,  to  persevere  in  the  use  of 
the  medicine  until  it  produces  some  very  decided 
effect  upon  the  brain.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  often  found  it  completely  efficacious, 
without  observing  that  it  has  ever  occasioned  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  system.  That  it  has 
sometimes  done  mischief,  will  not,  I  believe,  b^.'  de- 
nied. Professor  Bergius  informs  us,  that  he  has 
knOM'n  instances  of  convulsions  cured  by  the  spige- 
lia, although  no  worms  were  expelled  by  it.  Dr. 
Garden,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  '  It  especi- 
ally answers  in  continued  or  remitting  low  v/orni- 
fevers,  in  which  I  use  its  decoction,  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  the  root  of  the  scrpentaria  Virgin. 
Its  eiiects  in  abating  the  feverish  exacerbations  are 
so  considerable,  that  in  these  I  consider  it  as  the 
most  powerful  sedative.  It  is  an  excellent  attcnu- 
ant.'  I  have  been  induced  to  take  notice,  in  this 
place,  of  the  observations  of  Bergius  and  Garden, 
because  a  pretty  extensive  use  of  the  spigelia  has 
now  convinced  me  that  this  medicine  very  often  af- 
fords relief,  and,  indeed,  effects  a  cure,  in  cases  in 
which  worms  are  supposed  to  be  present,  but  iti 
which  none  are  discharged.  If  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  this  will  be  found  an  highly  useful  medi- 
cine in  some  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  children,  un- 
accompanied by  worms,  especially  in  the  insidious 
remittent,  which  so  frequently  lays  the  foundation 
of  dropsy  of  the  brain." 

(6.)  Nicotiuna,  common  tohacco.-. —  Dr.  Barton 
says  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  employing  the 
leaves  of  tobacco,  in  cases  of  worms,  which  has,  in 
many  instances,  produced  very  happy  effects.  The 
leaves  are'  pounded  with  vinegar,  and  applied,  in 
the  shape  of  a  poultice,  to  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  other  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  application,  worms  are  often  dis- 
charged, after  powerful  anthelmintics  have  been 
exhibited  iuternally  in  vain.  He  says,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  this  effect  of  the  tobacco, 
since,  we  know  that  the  same  vegetabioj  applied  ex- 
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ternally,  is  often  very  eiHcacious  in  inducing  vomit, 
ing.  Accordingly,  the  doctor  has  for  some  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  applying  tobacco  leaves  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach  of  persons  who  hare  swal- 
lowed large  quantities  of  opium,  and  other  similar 
articles,  with  the  view  to  destroy  themselves.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  these  cases  the  stomach  is  of- 
ten extremely  inirritable ;  insomuch  that  the  most 
powerful  emetics  have  little  eftect  in  rousing  that 
organ  into  action. 

(7.)  Melia  Azedarach^  pride  of  India. — This, 
which  is  called  in  South-Carolina  poison-berry- 
tree  and  China-tree,  is  another  remedy  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Barton.  "  When  I  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  my  collections,"  says  he,  "  I  had  not  any 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  vegetable.  Since  that 
period,  however,  I  have  used  it  in  several  cases  of 
worms,  and  always  with  advantage.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  character  of  this  new  an- 
thelmintic has  not  been  too  highly  drawn.  I 
Avill  not  assert  that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
the  spigelia ;  for  I  have  had  much  more  to  do  with 
this  than  with  the  melia.  The  melia  is  unquestion- 
ably  a  valuable  anthelmintic,  and  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  general  practice.  I  have  em- 
ployed the  bark  of  the  root,  both  in  substance 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  saturated  decoction.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult,  who  took  the  decoction  in  large 
quantities,  with  the  effect  of  discharging  great 
numbers  of  worms,  it  seemed  to  occasion  some  con- 
fusion of  the  head,  and  trembling  of  the  hands. 
These,  perhaps,  were  accidental  symptoms  ;  but  I 
am  dlsi>osed,  with  the  patient,  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  medicine.  The  worm  cases  in  Avhich  I  have 
found  the  melia  useful,  were  cases  of  the  common 
round  worm,  or  lumbricus  intestinalis.  I  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  trying  how  far  it  is  a  reme- 
dy against  the  taenia,  or  tape-worm.  But  I  am  in- 
formed that,  in  Carolina,  it  has  been  used  with  the 
eOect  of  discharging  great  numbers  of  this  species 
of  worm.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the 
melia  will  be  doubly  entitled  to  our  attention  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  not  merely  in 
cases  of  worms  that  this  vegetable  has  been  found 
useful.  Mr.  Andrew  Michaux,  an  intrepid  French 
botanist,  informed  me,  that  in  Persia,  where  this 
tree  grows  spontaneously,  the  pulp  which  invests 
the  stone  of  the  fruit  is  pounded  with  tallow,  and 
nscd  as  an  '  antipsori'c/  in  cases  of  tinea  capitis 
in  children. 

^'  Is  the  melia  a  narcotic  or  poisonous  vegetable  ? 
Its  remarkable  elfects  in  destroying  or  dislodging 
w  orms  renders  this  probable,  but  not  certain  ;  for 
many  articles  which,  with  respect  to  the  human 
body,  are  entirely  innocent,  are  known  to  be 
noxious  to  intestinal  worms,  and  many  other  ani- 
mals. Such  is  sugar,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Rcdi,  Carminatij  and  other 


■writers.  The  case  which  I  hare  alluded  to  ren;* 
ders  the  deleterious  quality  of  this  vegetable  verjr 
probable.  I  may  add,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ca- 
rolina, the  root  is  deemed  poisonous." 

Many  of  these  medicines  have  had  their  day,  and 
are  now  very  far  from  being  considered  as  speci- 
fics. From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it 
must  clearly  appear,  that  powder  of  tin,  cowage, 
or  fixed  alkaline  salts,  bid  fairest  for  destroying 
worms  in  all  the  variety  of  cases  in  which  they  can 
occur.  Alkalies,  indeed,  have  been  but  little  tried. 
We  have  known  one  case  in  which  all  the  com- 
plaints have  been  removed  by  a  single  dose :  we 
have  also  an  instance  of  their  efficacy,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary case  of  a  worm  bred  in  the  liver,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Obser- 
vations. The  patient  had  a  violent  pain  in  the 
side,  and  sometimes  in  the  shoulder,  as  the  worm 
shifted  its  place  :  but,  on  the  application  of  a  lixi- 
vial  poultice,  the  pain  M  ent  out  of  the  side  entirely, 
and  kept  in  the  shoulder  for  some  weeks. 

The  long  round  Avorms  seem  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous which  infest  the  human  body,  as  they  have 
been  known  to  pierce  through  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  thus  occasion  death.  The  common 
symptoms  of  them  are  nausea,  vomiting,  looseness, 
fainting,  slender  intermitting  pulse,  itching  of  the 
nose,  and  epileptic  fits.  By  the  consumption  of 
the  chyle,  they  produce  hunger,  paleness,  weak- 
ness, costivcness,  tumor  of  the  abdomen,  eructa- 
tions, and  rumbling  of  the  intestines  ;  but  it  is 
from  the  perforation  of  the  intestines  only  that  the 
disease  sometimes  proves  fatal.  A  child  may 
be  known  to  have  worms  from  its  cold  tempera- 
ment, paleness  of  the  countenance,  livid  eye-lids, 
hollow  eyes,  itching  of  the  nose,  voracity,  start- 
ings,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep  ;  and  more 
especially  by  a  very  fetid  breath.  Very  frequently, 
however,  they  are  voided  by  the  mouth  and  anus, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  considers  the  most  efficacious 
anthelmintics  to  be  tin  and  its  preparations  ;  mer- 
curials, vitriolatcd  iron,  and  sweet  oil.  He  directs 
the  following  to  be  used  according  to  circum- 
stances : 

R  Limatur.  stanni,  ^j.  ad  ^iij. 

Capiat  mane  et  vesp.  ex  theriac.  com.  melle 
vel  quovis  alio  vehiculo. 
R  Auri  musivi,  3ij.  ad  ^ij. 

Sumat  bis  die  ex  quovis  vehiculo. 

It  may  be  necessary,  he  observes,  during  the 
use  of  the  above  preparations,  to  administer  once  in 
six  or  seven  days  a  mercurial  cathartic. 

Amongst  the  different  prepartions  of  mercury, 
the  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphure  claims  the  prefe- 
rence with  many  practioners. 
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R  Hydfarw.  cum  sulph.  ^j* 
FuU.  Rhabaib.  5j. 
M.  ft.  pulv. — Dos.  5j.  ad  5jss.  bis  die. 

R  Ferr.  vitriolat.  5jss.    Solve  in 
Aq.  cinnam. 
Aq.  distill,  aa  ftss. 
Dos.  3ij.  ad  ^iv^  mane  et  vcspsre. 

JBc  0!.  amygd.  dale. 
Aq.  fontan.  aa  ^ij. 
M.  ft.  Ilaust.  omni  mane  jejun,  ventriculo 
sumend. 

The  doctor  also  directs  oil  to  be  injected  to  the 
extent  of  gviij.  glysterwise ;  Avhich,  he  says,  will 
greatly  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  ascarides, 
whose  seat  is  principally  confined  to  the  rectum. 

To  the  foregoing,  ue  will  add  the  methods  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Temple  ;  who  says,  the  long 
round  Avorm  and  short  flat  worm  may  generally  be 
.removed  by  some  of  the  following  medicines  : 

Be  Pulv.  spigel.  Maryland,  gr.  x. 

Capiat  mane  et  vespere  in  theriaca  vel 
quovis  idcneo  vehiculo. 

The  above  is  proper  for  a  child  of  eight  years  of 
age :  but  an  adult  may  take  half  a  drachm  for  a  dose. 
A  child  of  eight  years  old  may  also  take, 

Be  Pulv.  rhab.  gr.  x. 
Aloes  socotorin.  gr.  j. 
Calomel  ppt.  gr.  ij. 
M.  f.  pulv.  mane  primo  sumend. 

Or, 

Bi  Rasur.  stanni, 

Cons,  absinth,  aa  ^fs. 
Syr.  Zingiber,  q.  f. 
M.  f.  elect,  capt.  ^j.  omni  mane. 

Or, 

,Bc  Siliquae  Hirsutae  q.  v. 
Theriac.  com.  q.  s. 
M.  f.  elect,  capt.  cochl.  j.  minim,  mane  primo 
per  dies  tres,  ct  postea  dos.  rhab. 

The  ascarides,  he  observes,  are  generally  seated 
within  the  anus,  and  may  be  dislodged  by  some  of 
the  following  means : 

R  Fol.  absinth. 

i'ol.  rutce  aa  3]'.  coquc  in  q.  s. 

Aq.  pnrjE  ad  colat.  3X. 

01.  oliva;  51].         f.  enema. 

Or, 

R  Aq.  calc.  tepid,  ^xij.  pro  enemate. 
Or, 

R  Decoct,  pro  enemat.  5vj. 
Aloes  j 
Solve  et  hat  enema. 
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tn  the  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  li.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  intestines  being  perforated  by  a 
worm,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  troubled  with  an  inflammation  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  pain  was  so 
violent,  that  for  six  days  she  slept  none  at  all ;  the 
tumor  then  broke,  discharged  upwards  of  a  pound 
of  thin  watery  sanies,  immediately  after  which  the 
excrements  followed.  The  next  day  she  was  ex- 
tremely  low  ;  her  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt ;  the 
extremities  were  cold;  and  tiierc  was  a  considerable 
discharge  from  the  wound,  which  had  already  be- 
gun to  mortify.  She  got  a  decoction  of  the  bark 
with  wine,  which  alleviated  the  symptoms ;  but, 
in  removing  the  mortified  parts,  a  worm  was  found 
among  them  nine  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  an 
eagle's  quill.  By  proper  applications,  the  dis- 
charge of  excrements  ceased,  and  she  recovered 
perfect  health.  She  was  sensible  of  no  accident 
giving  rise  to  the  inflammation ;  so  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability ,Jt  arose  entirely  from  the  worm  itself. 

The  taenia,  or  tape-worm,  as  it  is  called,  is  one 
of  those  most  difficult  to  be  removed  from  the  hu- 
man body.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  taenia  solium, 
and  the  tasnia  lata ;  which  are  described  by  natu- 
ralists. The  reason  of  its  being  so  diihcult  to  expel 
is,  that,  though  portions  of  it  are  apt  to  break  o(F 
and  be  discharged,  it  is  endowed  with  a  power  of 
reproduction,  so  that  the  patient  is  little  or  nothing 
better.  The  symptoms  occasioned  by  it,  and  the 
peculiar  methods  by  which  it  is  expelled,  arc  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Taenia. 

ANTH'EMIS  COTULA,  (cotuht,  a  dim.  of  cos, 
a  whetstone  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  resembling  a 
whetstone)  ;  the  systematic  name  for  the  plant 
called  cotula  foetida  in  the  dispensatories.  See 

COTHLA  FcETIDA. 

ANTH'EMIS  NOBILIS,  (anfheml?,  av^isfiir, 
from  avSoj-,  a  Jiozeer J  ;  the  systematic  name  for  the 
chamomile  of  the  shops.    See  Chamcemeltjm. 

ANTH'EMIS  PYRETHRUM  ;  a  plant  is  so 
called  from  which  is  obtained  the  pyrethrura  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.    See  Pykethuum. 

A'NTHERA,  also  ANTERA,  (from  avfio;,  a 
Jloxcer J ;  a  compound  medicine  used  by  the  an- 
cients, so  called  from  its  florid  red  colour.  There 
are  Tarions  compositions  which  had  this  name. 
Antheras,  indeed,  were  prepared  for  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  powders,  electua- 
ries, &c.  and  were,  used  as  collyriums,  dentifrices, 
&c. 

A'NTHERA,  (avS^^a,  from  avS^,  a  flower)  ; 
in  the  Linnaean  system,  is  that  part  of  the  stamen 
of  the  flower  which  contains  within  it  the  pollen, 
and,  when  come  to  maturity,  discharges  the  same 
upon  the. pistil^  or. female  part. 

ANTHOPIIY'LLI,  (avflofuXXov;  from  as- 9o?,  a 
flower,  and  <puAAav,  a  leaf  J ;  so  called  from  the 
iragrance  of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Y  2 
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leaves.  Cloves  are  so  termed  when  fhey  liave  been 
suliered  to  grow  to  maturity.    See  Caryophillus. 

ANTH'ORA,  or  ANTITH'ORA,  (from  ccvri, 
againft^VLiiA  doo(x.y?no?ik's-kood),  so  called  because  itis 
said  to  counteract  the  effects  of  ibefhora,  or  monk^s~ 
hood ;  called  also  aconituni  salutiferum,  zoholesome 
zcolfs-bane.    It  is  the  aconitum  anthoru  Linn. 

This  plant  is  distinguished  from  the  poisonous 
aconites,  by  the  leaves  not  being  glossy,  by  their 
being  cut  entirely  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the 
segments  being  very  narrow,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  width  from  end  to  end.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  from  whence  we  have  the  dried 
roots,  which  are  of  an  irregular  roundish  shape,  a 
little  oblong,  brown  on  the  outside,  white  within, 
hard  to  break,  but  not  tough  ;  to  the  taste  it  is 
acrid  and  bitter,  to  the  smell  it  is  faint ;  if  chewed, 
it  a  little  constringes  the  fauces,  and  a  nauseous 
sweetness  is  perceived.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote  to  ths  poisonous  aconites,  particularly  to 
that  species  called  thora^  whence  its  name  anti- 
thora. 

A'NTHOS,  (ocvSoi,  from  cycu,  iipzcards,  and  Ssuj, 
to  run,  because  in  its  growth  it  runs  upwards),  a 
Jiower.  Hippocrates  means  by  this  wordj  flowers 
in  general;  and,  if  Calen  is  right  in  his  comment, 
Hippocrates  includes  the  seeds  with  the  flowers. 
It  is  also  used  for  izris Jlos.  This  term,  when  used 
alone,  signifies  the  flowers  of  rosemary :  it  is 
sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  plant,  but  impro- 
perly.   See  Rosmarinus. 

A'NTHR AX,  Ca«/Ara.r,  from  av5fa^,  a  burn- 
ing coal),  otherwiae  named  carhunculus ;  a  hard, 
circumscribed,  inflammatory  tubercle,  M'hich  some- 
times forms  on  the  body,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
comes highly  gangrenous. 

A  frilling  distinction  has  been  made  between  this 
and  the  carbuncle;  anthrax  being  described  as 
haying  more  prominence,  penetrating  deeper  into 
the  adipose  membrane,  and  occasioning  a  higher  de- 
gree of  pain  and  inflammation ;  but  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  this. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  carbuncle  as  a  variety  of  phlo- 
gosis  erythema,  on  account  of  its  violence,  making 
it  synonymous  with  anthrax,  and  the  erythema 
gangrenosum  of  Sauvages. 

It  is  seated  in  the  cellular  or  adipose  substance, 
like  a  common  boil,  but  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  sensation  of  burning  heal,  instead  of  a 
throbbing  or  pulsative  sensation ;  and  attended 
with,  and  surrounded  by,  a  discolouration  of  the 
skin,  which  instead  of  being  red,  as  in  the  true 
inflammation,  is  of  a  livid  purple  hue,  and  has 
most  commonly  one  or  more  black  spots  upon  its 
surface.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  as  of  the  erysipelas,  that  the  patient  is  al- 
ways very  languid,  and  the  pulse  so  low,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  raise  it  by  the  freest  use  of  the  most 
cordial  remedies. 


Carbuncles  generally  break  out  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most,  and 
are  attended  with  pain  and  heat.  The  inflamma- 
tion proceeds  so  quickly  to  mortification,  that 
there  is  seldom  any  evident  tumor  raised,  the  parts 
turning  black,  and  ending  in  real  gangrene,  often 
in  the  course  of  tv/enty-four  hours,  from  the  first- 
attack.  But  when  a  tumor  does  arise,  as  soon  as 
it  is  opened  it  discharges  a  livid  sanies,  or  some- 
times limpid  water.  It  is  bhick  within,  whicii 
shows  that  a  sphacelus  has  seized  on  the  subjacent 
flesh,  and  is  making  rapid  progress.  In  those  that 
recover,  a  separation  is  made  betwixt  the  sound 
and  the  disordered  flesh,  by  means  of  a  suppura- 
tion. There  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  but 
what  may  be  their  seat ;  and  they  are  generally  at- 
tended with  buboes.  The  proximate  cause  is  the 
inflammation  from  pestilential  contagion,  with  a 
putrescent  state  of  the  system.  The  danger  is  great 
when  their  colour  is  livid  :  the  milder  sort  are  first 
red  and  then  yellow.  Wiien  they  are  seated  ovs 
the  face,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  arm-pits,  they 
are  generally  fatal.  When  they  occur,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  internally  upon  any  of  the  viscera, 
they  must  in  every  instance  prove  fatal,  as  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  remedies  which  can  pre- 
vent their  progres  to  mortification.  Externally, 
indeed,  when  they  are  not  very  extensive,  nor 
seated  on  any  of  the  highly  sensible  parts,  they 
arc  frequently  got  the  better  of;  that  is,  Avith  loss 
of  the  part  affected,  which  sloughs  away. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  to  treat 
this  disease  by  extirpation  ;  but  nothing  surely  can 
be  more  injudicious  than  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  disease  so  nearly  allied  to  gangrene, 
by  an  ill-timed  operation.  Our  chief  dependence 
should  be  on  the  exhibition  of  medicines  internally. 
The  bark  in  large  quantity,  opium,  and  proper 
cordials,  as  Madeira  wine,  &c.  should  be  given> 
Externally,  to  the  part,  myrrh  should  be  applied, 
and  all  round  it  lint  moistened  in  vinum  Chaly- 
bcatum.  When  the  tumor  is  of  the  red  kind,  and 
breaks  in  several  places,  we  may  very  properly 
dilate  these  orifices,  and  lay  them  into  one ;  but 
our  incisions  should  extend  no  farther  than  just  to 
remove  the  slough,  without  penetrating  the  sound 
parts.  In  several  cases  of  this  disease,  we  have 
seen  extraordinary  good  effects  follow  the  use  of  a 
poultice,  composed  of  fermenting  materials,  calcu- 
lated to  generate  fixed  air  in  large  quantity :  tha 
catapiasma  carbonis  of  the  Pharm.  Chirurg.  may  pro- 
bably answer  the  purpose  best. 

Van  Swieten  describes  another  sort  of  carbuncle 
in  his  Commentary  on  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms,  and 
says,  "  it  is  an  ulcer,  which,  when  after  a  violent 
and  commonly  very  painful  inflammation,  there 
happens  a  rupture  of  the  skin  in  several  places, 
and  fragments  of  the  corrupted  paniculus  adiposus 
are  discharged  at  its  orifices." 
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A'NTI,  (av7(,  against).  There  are  many  names 
compoiindfd  with  this  word  by  the  old  writers ; 
as  a)2tias(h)natica,  antihy^terica^  untidtjsenterica.^ 
&c,  which  signify  medicines  against  the  asthma, 
hysterics,  dysentery,  &c.  Sometimes  the  i  is  cut 
off  in  these  compound  terms  ;  and  (hen  we  have 
antasthmatica.,  anthi/xterica,  anthi/pochondriaca,  &c. 

ANTIDOTE,  avliMo;  ;  from  av7(,  against,  and 
SiScoyA,  to  give  J  ;  a,  remedy,  or  nu-dicine,  whicli 
possesses  the  property  of  counteracting  the  injurious 
effects  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  poisons.  See 

PoJSONS. 

ANTILY'SSUS,  (avliXva-a-o;  ;  from  ccvli,  against, 
and  Kv(TtTa..,  the  madness  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog)  ;  a  name  for  a  medicine  against  the  bite  of  a 
mad  animal. 

ANTIMO'NIUM,  (ocyliixonov),  antimony.  The 
origin  of  this  Avord  is  very  obscure.  The  most  re- 
ceived etymology  is,  from  ccvli,  against,  and  (/.ovo;, 
a  monk)  ;  because  Basil  Valentine,'  by  an  injudi- 
cious administration  of  it,  poisoned  his  brother 
monks. 

Antimony  is  a  blackish,  or  dark  grey  mineral 
substance,  composed  of  long,  shining,  needle- 
like strise,  hard,  brittle,  and  considerably  heavy. 
It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  iioiie- 
mia,  Saxony,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  France, 
and  also  in  England  ;  commonly  in  mines  by  itself, 
intermixed  with  earth  and  stony  matters.  Some- 
times it  is  blended  with  the  richer  ores  of  silver, 
and  renders  the  extraction  of  that  metal  diihcuit,  by 
volatilizing  a  part  of  the  silver,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  miners,  robbing  the  ore. 

This  mineral  is  separa  ed  from  its  natural  impu- 
rities by  fusion  in  an  earthen  pot,  whose  bottom 
"is  full  of  holes ;  the  iluid  antimony  passing  through, 
while  the  infusible  matters  remain  behind.  The 
melting  vessel  is  set  into  another  pot  sunk  in  the 
ground.  This  last,  which  is  of  a  conical  figure, 
and  serves  for  a  receiver,  gives  the  shape  to  the 
loaves  of  antimony  usually  met  with.  The  junc- 
ture of  the  two  vessels  is  closely  luted,  the  upper- 
most one  covered,  and  a  fire  made  rouud  it.  In 
some  places,  instead  of  a  pot  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  one  is  made  use  of  which  has  no  bottom, 
and  a  perforated  iron  plate  is  interposed  betwixt 
it  and  the  receiver.  But  the  former  method  is 
preferable,  as  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  anti- 
mony, while  in  fusion,  is  apt  to  dissolve  some 
of  the  iron.  Very  little  heat  is  necessary  in 
this  operation,  for  the  antimony  .melts  before  it 
is  red  hot. 

For  a  long  time  this  mineral  was  esteemed  poi- 
sonous. In  1366,  its  use  was  prohibited  in  France 
by  an  edict  of  parliament :  and,  in  1609,  one  Be- 
snier  was  expelled  the  faculty  for  having  given  it. 
The  edict  was  repealed  in  1650;  antimony  having, 
a  few  years  before,  been  received  into  the  number 
of  purgatives.  In  1668,  a  new  edict  came  forth, 
forbidding  its  use  by  any  but  doctors  of  the  faculty. 


It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  pure  antimony 
in  its  crude  state  has  no  noxious  quality  ;  and  that, 
though  many  of  its  preparations  are  most  virulently 
emetic  and  cathartic,  yet,  by  a  proper  regulation 
of  their  do'^cs,  or  the  addition  of  other  medicines, 
they  lose  their  virulence,  and  bi-come  mild  in  their 
op  ration.  Antimony  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
collyria  against  inllammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for 
staining  the  eye-brows  black.  Its  most  efficacious 
preparations,  are  the  rigulus,  glass,  and  liver. 
Antimony  is  also  made  use  of  for  purifying  and 
heightening  the  colour  of  gold. 

The  glass  of  antimony  is  produced  by  the  slow 
and  gradual  calcination  of  crude  antimony.  In 
this  case,  the  ore  aifords  a  grey  oxide,  which, 
when  urged  by  a  violent  heat,  is  converted  into  a 
reddish,  and  partly  transparent  glass  of  antimony. 
This  transparency,  however,  depends  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  fusion.  The  highly  corrosive 
quality  of  the  glass  of  antimony  is  corrected  by 
mixing  it  witii  yellow  wax,  and  afterwards  burning 
it  off.    This  is  called  ceratcd  antimony.    See  Vi- 

TRLTM  ANTf.MONlI. 

Antimony  is  difficult  of  fusion  ;  but,  when  once 
melted,  it  emits  a  white  fume  known  by  ihe  name 
of  llowers  of  antimony.  These  fumes,  when  coUtcted, 
form  very  brilliant  priswaiic  tetrahedral  crystals; 
and  Mr.  J-'elletier,  a  French  chymist,  has  obtained 
them  in  tran.-parcut  octahedrons.  The  argentine 
flowers  of  antimony  arc  soluble  in  water,  which 
they  render  emetic ;  and,  in  volatility  and  solubi- 
lity, this  sublimed  oxide  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
oxtde  of  arsenic,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Rouelle. 

The  change  that  aniimony  undergoes  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  is  very  slight.  The  .sulphuric  acid, 
by  slow  ebullition  upon  this  metal,  is  partly  de- 
composed. Sulphureous  gas  first  escapes,  and,  to- 
ward-  the  end  of  the  operation,  sulphur  itself  is 
sublimed.  If  four  parts  of  the  acid  be  used  with 
one  of  the  antimony,  the  residue,  after  <he  action 
of  the  acid,  consists  of  the  metallic  oxide,  with  a 
small  qnanlity  of  the  sulphate  of  antimony,  which 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  distilled  water. 
This  sulphate  is  very  deliquescent,  and  can  easily 
be  decomposed  in  the  fire.  The  nitric  acid  is  also . 
decomposed  easily  upon  this  semi-metal.  It  oxi- 
dates a  considerable  part,  and  dissolves  a  portion, 
which  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and  forms  a  very 
deliquescent  salt,  which  can  be  decomposed  by 
heat.  The  oxide  prepared  by  this  means  is  very 
Avhite,  and  very  difficult  of  reduction  ;  and,  in  fact, 
is  a  true  bezoar  mineral. 

It  is  only  by  long  digestion  that  the  muriatic 
acid  can  be'  made  to  act  upon  aniimony.  jNIr. 
Fourcroy  has  observed,  that  this  acid,  when  long 
digested  upon  the  metal,  dissolves  it;  and  tiiat  the 
mixture  of  antimony,  obtained  by  a  strong  evapo- 
ration in  the  form  of  small  needles,  is  very  deli- 
quescent, fusible  in  the  fire,  and  also  volatile.  It 
has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Monnet,  that  twelve  grains 
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of  the  oxide  of  antimony  are  sufficient  to  Saturate 
half  an  ounce  of  the  common  muriatic  acid  ;  and  it 
luis  been  constauHy  found,  both  by  Monnet  and 
Fourcroy,  that,  in  this  process,  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  muriate  of  antimony  which  is  not  volatilized 
by  the  fire  :  this  arises  from  its  being  strongly 
oxidated  or  calcined.  If  two  parts  of  the  corro- 
sive  muriate  of  mercury,  and  one  of  antimony,  be 
distilled  together,  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat 
forces  over  a  butyraceous  matter,  which  is  called 
butter  of  antiinontj^  or  the  sublimed  muriate  of  an- 
timonj'.  It  is  probable,  that  the  acid  in  this  com- 
position is  in  the  state  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid, 
as  is  the  case  in  corrosive  sublimate.  By  a  very 
gentle  heat  the  sublimed  muriate  of  antimony  be- 
comes fluid  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  property,  it 
can  be  conveniently  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another:  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  plunge 
the  bottle  which  contains  it  into  hot  water,  and 
the  muriate  may  then  be  poured  out  in  its  liquid 
state.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  frequently  observed  this 
muriate  of  antimony  crystallized  in  hexahedral 
prisms  with  dihedral  summits:  two  sides  of  the 
prism  are  inclined,  and  form  that  which  the  ancient 
,  chemists  distinguished  by  the. 'name  of  crystals  in 
the  form  of  a  rhomb.  This  muriate  is  used  as  an 
escharotic.  If  the  salt  be  diluted  with  water,  a 
white  powder  falls  down,  called  powder  of  alga- 
roth,  or  mercurius  vitce.  This  powder  does  not 
contain  the  smallest  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid; 
it  is  merely  an  oxide  of  antimony  produced  by  that 
acid.  Simple  water  has  also  some  action  upon  this 
semi-metal;  for  it  evidently  becomes  purgative  by 
remaining  in  contact  with  it.  Wine,  'and  the  ace- 
tous acid,  completely  dissolve  it:  the  antimonial 
wine  is,  however,  an  uncertain  remedy ;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty 
the  degree  of  its  energy,  because  that  depends  up- 
on the  variable  degree  of  acidity  of  the  wine  made 
use  of.  Emetic  vf'mc  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
used  but  in  external  applications.  This  semi-metal 
is  also  dissolved  by  the  gastric  fluids,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  famous  perpetual  pills  clearly  proved. 
The  acid  of  tartar  with  antimony  forms  a  very  well 
known  salt,  which  is  much  employed  in  medicine. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  antimoniiim  tartarisa- 
tuni,  emetic  tartar,  and  stibiated  tartar.  In  the 
new  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  antimoniated  tartrite  of  potash. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  remedy,  no  uniform 
process  has  been  recommended,  by  which  it  may 
a' ways  have  the  same  strength,  and  produce  the 
5ame  effects.  In  making  it,  some  chemists  have 
prescribed  the  crocus  metallorum,  or  semi-vitreous 
oxide  of  sulphurated  antimony  ;  others  the  glass  of 
antimony  ;  some  the  liver  of  antimony,  or  sulphu- 
rated oxide  of  antimony  ;  and  others  the  sublimed 
oxide  :  some  also  advise  the  combiiiation  of  several 
of  these  substances.    In  general,  howcverj  they 


employ  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  acidulous  tartrite  of 
potash,  as  a  solvent.  The  processes  have  not  only 
varied  in  the  choice  of  the  substances  employed, 
but  likewise  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  made  use 
of  as  a  vehicle,  which  is  not  an  indifferent  circum- 
stance :  and  likewise  in  the  time  prescribed  to  di- 
gest the  substances  together  ;  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  be  ascertained,  as  the  satu. 
ration  of  the  acid  depends  absolutely  upon  it. 
Attention  is  also  necessary  to  the  choice  of  vessels, 
as  they  have  been  found  to  influence  the  effect  of 
this  remedy.  These  variations  in  the  process  must 
necessarily  have  influenced  the  result ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  extraordinary  that  those  who  analised  dif- 
ferent antimoniated  tartrites  of  potash  should 
have  found  different  proportions  of  the  metal  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  salt.  It  is  still  then  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  point  out  some  uniform 
process  for  the  preparation  of  this  medicine,  and 
by  which  the  product  may  be  invariable. 

Professor  Chaptal  has  recommended  the  follow- 
ing as  a  very  accurate  process  for  making  tarta~ 
riscd  antimony. 

Take  yery  transparent  glass  of  antimony,  grind 
if  fine,  and  boil  it  in  water,  with  an  equal  iveight 
of  cream  of  tartar,  until  this  salt  be  saturated.  By 
fdtration,  and  evaporation  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
subsequent  repose,  crystals  of  the  antimoniated 
tartrite  of  potash  are  obtained,  whose  degrees  of 
emeticity  are  sufficiently  constant.  The  crystals 
may  be  obtained  in  several  successive  products  by 
repeated  evaporations.  — Macquer  has  recom- 
mended the  powder  of  algaroth,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  different  French  chemists,  and 
by  Bergman  with  a  few  trifling  alterations.  His 
process  is  this : 

Take  live  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  reduced  into 
powder,  and  two  ounces  two  drachms  of  the  powder 
of  algaroth  precipitated  by  hot  water,  washed  and 
dried.    Add  water  to  these,  and  boil  them  gently. 

The  crystals  of  tartarised  antimony,  may 
then  be  obtained,  by  fdtration  and  evaporation. 
The  antimoniated  tartrite  of  potash  crystallises 
in  small  trihedral  pyramids.  It  is  very  transpa- 
rent, is  decomposed  on  the  fire  with  crackling, 
and  leaves  a  coaly  residue.  Sixty  parts  of  water 
dissolve  it.  It  efiloresces  in  the  air,  and  becomes 
farinaceous.  The  solutions  of  this  salt  throw  down 
a  mucilage,  which  fixes,  and  forms  a  pellicle  of 
considerable  thickness :  it  is  the  mucilage  of  cream 
of  tartar,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  partly 
soluble  in  alkohol.  'I'he  sulphuric  acid  blackens 
it,  but  does  not  itself  become  coloured  till  after  a 
long  time.  The  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  partly;  and 
is  itself  decomposed,  with  the  ejection  of  a  great 
deal  of  nitrous  gas. 

The  antimoniated  tartrite  of  potash  is  deconx- 
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posed  by  lime  and  the  alkalis.  Antimony,  pro- 
perly mixed  with  the  nitrate,  decomposes  that  salt 
completely.  Equal  parts  of  the  semi-metal  and 
nitre  being  thrown  into  an  ignited  crucible,  the 
salt  detonates,  its  acid  is  decomposed,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  the  crucible  is  found  to  con- 
tain the  alkali  which  served  as  the  base  of  the  ni- 
trate, and  the  antimony  reduced  to  the  state  of 
white  oxide  :  this  is  called  diaphoretic  antimony. 
The  same  preparation  may  be  made  by  using  the 
sulphure  of  antimony  ;  in  which  case  three  parts 
of  the  nitrate  are  used  to  one  of  the  crude  anti- 
mony. The  residue  in  the  crucible,  after  the  de- 
tonation, is  composed  of  the  oxide  of  antimony, 
fixed  alkali,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  not  decom- 
posed, and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Water  deprives  it  of  all  the  salts  it  contains  ;  and 
leaves  only  the  oxide  of  antimony,  commonly  called 
zaashed  diaphoretic  antimony.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  acid  be  poured  on  the  iluid  which  holds  the 
salts  in  solution,  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  of 
antimony  falls  down,  which  was  dissolved  by  the 
alkali  of  the  nitre.  This  precipitate  forms  the  ce. 
ruse  of  antimony.  Equal  parts  of  the  sulphure  of 
antimony  and  of  nitrate,  detonated  in  an  ignited 
crucible,  form  the  liver  of  antimony^  or  sulphu- 
rated oxide  of  antimony ;  which,  when  pulverized 
and  washed,  produces  the  saffron  of  metals,  or 
crocus  7tietaUorum.  The  oxides  of  antimony  have 
generally  been  considered  as  very  difficult  of  re- 
duction ;  but  Mr.  Chaptal  has  found  them  redu- 
cible M'ith  the  greatest  facility  by  the  black  tlux. 
The  alkalis  do  not  sensibly  act  upon  antimony; 
but  the  sulphates  of  antimony  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely; and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  an  ope- 
ration is  founded,  by  which  a  remedy  is  obtained 
that  was  once  held  in  high  estimation,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  kermes  mineral.  The  preparation 
is  merely  a  red  sulphurated  oxide  of  antimony. 
Glauber  first  pointed  out  this  remedy,  and  made 
it  with  antimony  and  the  solution  of  nitre  fixed  by 
charcoal.  By  some  this  preparation  is  also  made 
by  boiling  pounded  sulphure  of  antimony,  with 
one  fourth  its  weight  of  fixed  nitre  or  potash  in 
twice  its  weight  of  pure  water,  and  afterwards  fil- 
tering the  solution.  As  this  solution  cools,  the 
kermes  falls  down,  and  is  dried  for  use.  The 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  kermes  is  fallen 
down,  contains  still  more  kermes,  which  may  be 
disengaged  by  means  of  an  acid.  This  kermes, 
which  is  paler  than  the  former,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  or  the 
orange-coloured  sulphurated  oxide  of  antimony. 
At  present,  however,  this  process  is  not  followed. 
The  process  which  Mr.  Chapial  has  found  the  most 
convenient,  consists  in  boiling  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  pure  alkaline  solution  Avith  two  pounds  of  the 
sulphure  of  antimony.  The  ebullition  must  be 
continued  for  half  an  hour^  after  which  the  fluid 


is  filtered ;  and  much  kermes  is  obtained  by  mere 
cooling.  He  digests  new  alkali  on  the  antimony, 
until  it  be  consumed,  and  by  this  means  obtains 
kermes  of  a  beautiful  tufted  appearance. 

If  lime  or  lime-water  be  digested  upon  pulve- 
rised antimony,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  even 
in  the  cold,  a  kind  of  kermes,  or  golden  sulphur 
of  antimony,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  is  pro- 
duced. 

Antimony  is  the  basis  of  many  officinal  prepara- 
tions, to  be  mentioned  under  their  proper  heads. 
But  besides  those  retained,  many  others  have  been 
formerly  in  use,  and  are  still  employed  in  medi- 
cine by  different  practitioners.  The  following  ta- 
ble, drawn  up  by  Dr.  Black,  exhibits  a  distinct 
view  of  the  whole. 

Table  of  the  Preparations  of  Antimony. 

Medicines  are  prepared,  either  from  crude  anti- 
mony, or  from  the  pure  metallic  part  of  it,  called 
regulus. 

(1.)  From  crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Autimonium  prasparatum.  Lond. 

II.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  sine  addito. 
Vitrum  antimonii.  Edin. 
Antimonium  vitrijicatum.  Lond. 
Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Edin. 

III.  By  the  action  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitissimum. 
Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis. 
Hepar  ad  kermes  minerale.  Geoifi^oi. 
Hepar  ad  tinct.  antimonii. 
Kermes  minerale. 
Sulphur  antimonii  praecipitatum.  Edin.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  action  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antim.  mitissimus,  vulgo,  Regulus 
medicinalis. 
Crocus  antimonii.    Edin.  et  Lond. 
Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerh. 
Antim.  ustum  cum  nitro,  vulgo,  Calx  antimonii 

iiitrata.  Edin. 
Antimonium  calcinatum.    Lond.    vulgo,  Anti- 

monium  diaphorcticum. 
Antimonium  calcarco-phosphoratum,  sive  pulvis 

antimonialis.  Edin. 
Pulvis  antimonialis.  Lond. 

V.  By  the  action  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaunig. 
Antim.  cathartic.  Wilson. 
Antimonium  muriatum,  vidgOy  Butyrum  antim- 
onii. Edin. 
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Antimomum  muriatiim.  Lond. 

Pulvis  algarothi,  sire  Mercurius  vitce. 

Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Antimoniuni  tartarisatum,  vulgo,  Tartarus  eme« 

ticus.  Edin. 
Antimonium  tartarisatum.  Lond. 
Yinum  antimonii  tartarisati.    Edin.  et  Lond. 
Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 

(2.)  From  the  Regains  of  Antimony. 

Tliis  metal,  separated  from  its  sulphur  by  diffe- 
rent  processes,  is  called  Regains  antimonii  simplex, 
Regains  martialis,  Regulus  jovialis,  &c.  From  it 
have  been  prepared, 

L  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air, 
Flores  argentci,  sive  nix  antimonii. 

II.  By  the  action  of  nitre, 
/Cerussa  antimonii. 
Stomachicum  Poterii 
Antihecticum  Poterii. 
Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  hare  their  name  from  Anti- 
mony, but  scarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

-  Cinnabaris  antimonii. 
Tiiictura  antimoHii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr.  Black's,  which  is  left  unal- 
tered, Dr.  A.  Duncan  has  added  the  following, 
which  is  not  taken  from  the  mode  of  preparation, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  product.  He  describes 
it  thus  in  the  "  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,"  in 
which  the  synonymes  are  observed : 

"  Antimony  has  been  exhibited, 

I.  lis  metallic  state : 

a.  Antimonium.    Regulus  antimonii. 

b.  Alloyed, 

1.  With  iron.    Regulus  antimonii  martialis. 

2.  With  tin.    Regulus  antimonii  jovialis. 

3.  With  tin  and  copper.  Regulus  metallorum. 

c.  Combined  with  sulphur, 

1.  Sulphuretum  antim.  (Edin.)  Antimoiiium. 
(Lond.)  Stibium.  (Dubl.)  Sulph.  antim. 
ppt.    Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

2.  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis.  (Maet.) 
Febrifugum  Cranii. 

IL  "  In  its  oxidi'.ed  state  : 
a.  Protoxide. 

1.  Calx  antimonii  |?er  {•(?.    Cinis  antimonii. 

2.  Flores  antimonii  argentini. 

3.  Calx  sfibii  prscip.  Dnbl.  Pulvis  algarothi. 

4.  Combined  with  sulphurct  of  antimony. 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulphure  vitrificatum. 

J^din. 


Antim.  Titrif.  Lond.  Vitrum  antimonii.  Melted 
with  wax.  Oxidum  antimonii  vitrif.  cum  cera. 
Edin. 

-Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulph.  per  nitrat.  po- 
tassa;,  Edin.  Stibium  nitro  calcinat.  Dull. 
Crocus  antimonii.  Crocus  metallorum. 
liepar  antimonii. 

5.  Combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen^ 
Sulphuret.  ant.  praecip.  Edin.    Sulph.  ant. 

tprcecip.  Lond.  Sulph.  stibias  rufam.  DuOJ. 
Sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 

6.  With  hydroguretted  sulphur.  Sulphur  sti. 
biat.  fuscum.  Dnbl.    Kermes  minerale. 

,7.  With  muriatic  acid.    Murias  antim.  Edin. 

A-nt.  muriat.  Land.     Stib.  muriat.  caust. 

Dubl,    Butyrum  antimonii. 
•S.  With  tartaric  acid  and  pot-ass.  Tartris 

antimonii,  Edin.    Antim.  tararisat.  Lond. 

Tart,  stlbiat.   Dubl.     Tartarus  emeticus. 

Dissolved  in  wine.    Vinum  tart.  ant.  Edin. 

Vin.  tart,  stibiat.  Dubl.    Vin.  ant.  tart. 

Lond.    Vin.  antim.  Lond.     Vinum  auti- 

rnoniale. 

9.  With  phosphate  of  lime.     Oxidum  anti- 
monii cum  phosphate  calcis.  Edin.  Pulv. 
antimonial.    Lond.    Pulv.  stibiat.  Dubl, 
James's  powder, 
b.  Peroxide. 
-    Antimonium  calcinatum.  Lond. 

The  author  observes,  that,  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative  virtues  of  the  principal  preparations  of 
antimony,  we  should  attend  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  In  its  metallic  forms,  antimony,  and 
also  its  preparations,  are  uncertain,  as  it  entirely 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  it  they  have 
any  action  at  all,  or  whether  they  operate  with 
^reat  violence. 

"  The  sulphuret,"  says  he,  "  is  exposed,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  objections.  The  pre- 
parations in  which  antimony  is  in  the  state  of  per- 
oxide, are  perfectly  insoluble  in  any  vegetable  or 
animal  acid,  and  are  also  found  to  be  perfectly 
inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

"  The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or 
those  in  which  it  is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  are 
readily  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and 
act  in  very  minute  doses.  Of  its  saline  prepara- 
tions, only  those  can  be  used  internally  which  con- 
tain a  vegetable  acid  ;  for  its  soluble  combinations 
with  the  simple  acids  are  very  acrid  and  corrosive. 
In  general,  the  surest  and  best  preparations  of  an- 
timony are  those  which  contain  a  known  quantity 
of  the  metal  in  its  state  of  protoxide. 

'■  The  general  eifects  of  antimonial  preparations, 
are,  in  small  doses,  diaphoretic,  and  exciting  nau- 
sea ;  in  large  doses,  full  vomiting  and  purging. 
Some  allege,  that  antimonials  are  ol'  the  greate; . 
jise  in  fevers  ic.lien  thetj  do  no.t  produce  a/jj/  semibj^ 
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vaeuatton,  as  Is  said  fo  be  the  case  sometimes  v/iih 
James's  pozeder.  They  therefore  prefer  the  latter 
in  typhus,  and  tartarised  antimony  in  synochus,  in 
which  there  is  the  appearance  at  ilrst  of  more  acti- 
Tity  in  the  system,  and  far  more  apparent  cause  for 
evacuation." 

For  the  preparations  of  this  mineral,  see  their 

ANTIMO'NIUM  CALCINATUM  ;  calx  an. 
iimonii ;  or  antimonium  diaphoretkvjn.  This 
preparation  of  antimony  is  termed  oxydum  stibii 
album,  la  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 

Antimonium  Calcinatum.  Lond. 

Take  of  Antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces;  nitre 

powdered,  two  pounds. 
Mix  them,  and  cast  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a 

red  hot  crucible. 
Burn  the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour ;  and, 

when  cold,  powder  it;  after  which  wash  it  with 

distilled  water. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  of  antimony  ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  at  least  very  nearly 
approaching  to  some  other  antimonials  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  particularly  to  the  nitrated  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  washed  ditto,  and  stibiated 
nitre  ;  none  of  which  are  now  received  as  separate 
formula  ot  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  washing 
from  the  saline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inactive.  Hoffman,  Lemery,  and  others, 
assure  us,  that  they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  such  effects  as  its  usual  title  imports ;  Boer- 
haave  declares,  that  it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth, 
entirely  destitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  :  and  the 
Committee  of  the  London  College  admit  that  it 
has  no  sensible  operation.  The  common  dose  is 
from  five  grains  to  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  ; 
though  Wilson  relates,  that  he  has  known  it  given 
by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  for  several  days  together. 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a 
length  of  time,  contracts  an  emetic  quality;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of 
the  reguline  part  are  not  entirely  destroyed,  that 
the  preparation  has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials 
which  are  given  as  alterattces ;  that  is,  in  such 
small  doses  as  not  to  stimulate  the  prima;  vise  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony,  or  calcined 
antimony,  as  it  is  now  more  properly  styled,  is 
certainly  among  the  mildest  preparations  of  that 
mineral,  and  may  be  used  for  children,  and  similar 
delicate  constitutions,  where  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines are  easily  affected.  The  observations, 
however,  from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn, 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded:  Ludovici 
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relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four  years, 
it  proved  as  mild  as  at  first;  and  the  StrasburgU 
pharmacopaia,  with  good  reason,  suspects,  that 
where  the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either 
been  given  in  such  cases  as  would  of  themselves 
have  been  attended  with  this  symptom  (for  the 
great  alexipharmic  virtues  attributed  to  it  have  oc- 
casioned it  to  be  exhibited  even  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous  malignant  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  vomiting)  ;  or 
that  it  had  not  been  sufficienlly  calcined,  or  per- 
fectly freed  from  such  part  of  the  regulus  as  might 
remain  uncalcined.  The  uncalcined  part  beinj; 
grosser  than  the  true  calx,  (he  separation  is  effected 
by  often  washing  with  water,  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  separating  earthy  powders  from  their 
grosser  parts. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  when  diaphoretic  an- 
timony is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  sea- 
salt,  of  whicii  all  the  common  nitre  contains  some 
portion,  the  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic. 
This  effect  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of 
the  sea-salt,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered 
less. 

The  nifnim  siibiatum,  as  it  was  called,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  the  sulphur  of  the  an- 
timony with  the  nitre,  in  the  same  m.anner  as  the 
sal  polyclirest,  from  which  it  differs  no  otherwise 
than  in  retaining  some  portion  of  the  antimonial 
calx. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  entertained  by  some 
respecting  the  activity  of  the  antimonium  calcina- 
tum, yet  the  London  College  have  in  our  opinion 
done  right  in  retaining  it.  For,  while  it  is  on  all 
hands  allowed  that  it  is  the  mildest  of  our  anti- 
monials, there  are  some  accurate  observers  who 
consider  it  as  by  no  means  inefficacious.  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is 
much  deceived,  if,  when  genuine,  it  be  not  pro- 
ductive of  good  effects, 

ANTIMO'iS^IUM  MURIATUM;  murias  an- 
timonii ;  butyrum  antimonii ;  or  causticum  unti- 
monialc.  This  preparation  of  antimony,  called  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature  murias  stibii  hy. 
pcroxygenatus,  is  employed  in  destroying  warts, 
carcinomatous  excrescences,  &c. 

Antimonium  Muriatum.    Lond.  Edin. 

Take  of  Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Dried  sea  salt,  two  pounds. 
Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  by  de- 
grees  the  sea-salt  and  crocus  of  antimony,  pre- 
viously mixed  ;  then  distil  in  a  sand  bath.  Let 
the  distilled  matter  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  days,  and  pour  the  liquid  from  the  di  e^s. 
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In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tory the  bntijrtihi  untimonii^  as  this  preparation 
was  called  (though  ^ince  named  murias  (intimoniij, 
was  made  by  adding  one  part  of  crude  antimony  to 
two  parts  ot  rauriated  quicksilver,  which,  after  being 
thoroughly  mixed,  was  distilled  from  a  retort;  in 
which  process  an  oily  liquor  ascended  and  con- 
gealed in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice  ; 
this  was  melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cautiously 
applied,  and  this  oily  matter  was  rectified  in  a  glass 
retort  into  a  pellucid  liquor.  However,  now  the 
College  has  adopted  the  same  method  as  that  of 
London,  which  is  considered  not  only  as  a  less 
dangerous  process,  but  also  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  muriated  antimony  appears  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  metallic  part  of  the  crocus  in  the  marine 
acid.  If  regulus  of  antimony  were  added  in  the 
distillation  of  spirit  of  sca-salt  without  water,  a 
like  solution  would  be  made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that  rises  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  liquefied  by  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  it  proves  less  corrosive  than  when  melted 
down  and  rectified  by  heat ;  though  it  seems,  in 
either  case,  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended,  as  the  co7isuming  of 
fungous Jleshf  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  this  saline  concrete  readily 
and  almost  entirely  dissolves  by  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  only  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder 
separating,  it 'nevertheless  will  not  dissolve  on 
putting  water- to  it  directly.  Even  when  previously 
liquefied  by  the  air,  the  addition  of  water  will  pre- 
cipitate the  solution. 

And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  is 
formed,  that  once  celebrated  powder  named  mer- 
curius  vitce,  or  Algaroth  powder^  which  has  not 
now  any  place  in  either  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
See  Antimonium. 

ANTIMO'NIUM  TARTARISATUM ;  tartris 
antimonii ;  tartarus  emeticus ;  tartarus  antimoni- 
alts.  This  is  the  most  valuable  perhaps  of  our  an- 
timonial  remedies,  but  its  mode  of  preparation  has 
been  attended  with  some  difficulties. 

Antimonium  Tartarisatum.  Lond. 

Take  of  Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pound 
and  a  half; 
Crystals  of  tartar,  two  pounds ; 
Distilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour:  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  and,  set  it 
by  to  crystallize. 

Tartris  Antimonii.  Edin. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by  ni- 
trate of  potass,  three  parts, 
Super-tartrite  of  potass,  four  parts  ; 
Distilled  water,  thirty-two  parts. 


Boil  these  together  in  a  glass  vessel  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  set 
it  aside  to  crystallize. 

Tartarum  Stibiatum.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Precipitated  calx  of  antimony,  two  ounces ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  four 

ounces ; 
Distilled  water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  them  till  the  powders  be  dissolved,  and  filter 
the  liquor,  when  cold ;  then,  having  thrown 
away  the  salt  which  appears  upon  the  paper, 
crystallize  the  rest  by  evaporation  and  slow  re- 
frigeration. 

If  properly  managed  the  crystals  will  hare  a 
regular  figure. 

The  acid  of  tartar  is  known  to  be  capable  of 
combining  with  tM  o  bases  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
forming  with  them  triple  salts.  Here  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  oxide  of  antimony  and  potass  ; 
which  last  being  essential  to  its  constitution.  Dr. 
A.  Duncan  says,  entitles  it  rather  to  the  name  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass. 

In  preparing  tartarised  antimony,  different  com- 
binations of  antimony  have  been  employed.  A 
very  pure  salt  may  be  obtained  from  the  crocus, 
precipitated  oxide,  submuriate,  or  glass.  The  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Colleges  use  the  former,  to 
which  the  principal  objection  is,  that  it  is  never 
found  in  the  shops  in  a  state  fit  for  the  purpose. 
The  Dublin  College  use  the  precipitated  oxide, 
which  answers  extremely  well,  but  is  too  expensive. 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  the  submuriate,  which  is  more 
easily  prepared,  is  just  as  good  ;  for  the  muriate 
acid  is  completely  separated  by  part  of  the  potass, 
and  remains  in  the  mother-water.  In  this  way  he 
has  repeatedly  prepared  tartarised  antimony  per- 
fectly colourless,  and  in  very  large  and  beautiful 
crystals. 

By  employing  the  washed  crocus,  as  in  the  first 
process,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour,  and  likewise 
more  certain  in  strength  ;  though  it  will  still  be 
somewhat  precarious  in  this  last  respect,  if  the 
crystallisation  be  complied  with ;  for  some  of  the 
tartar,  even  though  the  operation  be  performed 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  will  be  apt  to  shoot  by 
itself,  retaining  little  or  nothing  of  the  antimony. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  more  eligible,  as  soon  as 
the  solution  has  passed  the  filter,  to  proceed  to  the 
total  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  or  at  least  to  eva- 
porate lower  than  is  usual  for  crystallisation,  that 
the  whole  may  shoot  at  once  ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
the  uniform  strength,  after  the  crystals  are  all 
separated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat 
together  in  a  glass  mortar,  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  will  answer  the  desired  purpose. 

The  tartarised  antimony  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
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antimontal  emetics,  acting  more  powerfully  than 
the  quantity  of  crocus  contained  in  it  would  do  by 
itself,  though  it  does  not  so  much  ruffle  the  con- 
stitution. And  indeed  antimonials  in  general, 
when  thus  rendered  soluble  by  -vegetable  acids,  are 
more  safe  and  certain  in  their  etTccts,  than  the  vio- 
lent preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
seWes  ;  the  former  never  varying  in  their  action 
from  a  difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their 
use,  or  similar  circumstances,  which  occasioning 
more  or  less  of  the  others  to  be  dissolved,  make  them 
operate  with  diiferent  degrees  of  force.  Thus 
crude  antimony,  where  acid  food  has  been  liberally 
taken,  has  sometimes  proved  violently  emetic ; 
whilst,  in  other  circumstances,  it  has  no  such 
effect. 

The  dose  of  tartarised  antimony,  when  designed 
to  produce  the  full  etfect  of  an  emetic,  is  from  three 
to  four  or  six  grains.  It  may  likewise  be  ad- 
vantageously given  in  smaller  doses,  half  a  grain 
for  instance,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  disorders  ;  and  added,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  grain,  as  a  stimulus  to  ipecacuanha,  &c.  Added 
to  purgative  medicines,  in  small  doses,  it  certainly 
assists  their  operation,  and  makes  them  act  more 
quickly. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  one  observation — that  the  activity  of  the 
reguline  part  of  antimony  depends  upon  its  union 
with  acids ;  the  union  being  formed  either  in  the 
stomach,  with  the  acid  to  be  met  with  in  that 
organ,  or  from,  and  before  it  is  administered  in- 
ternally :  hence  it  is  why  the  calces  are  so  uncer- 
tain in  their  operation,  sometimes  operating  vio- 
lently, at  others,  not  at  all ;  and  hence  may  it  be 
accounted  for  why  they  produce  such  different 
eftects,  at  different  times ;  very  small  doses  being 
much  more  active  at  one  time,  than  doses  much  in- 
creased are  at  another.  Hence  it  is  obvious  why 
the  preparations,  consisting  of  the  reguline  part 
of  antimony  already  in  combination  with  an  acid, 
are  the  most  certain  and  constant  in  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  such  is  the  tartarised  antimony,  whose 
doses  and  effects  may  be  measured  with  great  ex- 
actness. Some  improvements,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  remedy,  proposed  by  Chaptal,  Bergman, 
and  others,  are  spoken  of  under  the  article  Anti- 
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ANTIMO'NIUM  VITRIFICATUM;  glass  of 
antimony ;  the  oxidum  antimonii  vitrijicatum  of 
the  Edinburgh  College. 

Antimonium  Vitrijicatum.  Loud. 

Take  of  Antimony,  powdered,  four  ounces. 
Burn  it  in  a  broad  earthern  vessel,  raising  the  fire 
gradually,  and  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  until 
it  no  longer  emits  any  smoke.    With  this  powder 
fill  two-thirds  of  a  crucible,  and  fit  on  a  cover  ; 


let  tlie  heat  at  first  be  moderate,  and  afterward? 
stronger,  until  it  melts  into  glass,  which  may 
be  poured  from  the  crucible. 

Oxidum  Antimonii,  cum  Sulplmre,  Vitrijicatum. 
Edin. 

Strew  antimony  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  like 
sand,  upon  a  shallow  earthern  unglazcd  vessel, 
and  place  it  upon  a  moderate  fire,  that  the  anti- 
mony may  be  slowly  heated,  stirring  the  powder 
constantly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  anlimony 
may  no^t  run  into  lumps.  White  vapours,  smell- 
ing like  sulphur,  will  arise;  when  these,  with 
the  same  degree  of  fire  become  deficient,  in- 
crease the  fire  a  little,  that  vapours  may  again 
exhale,  and  thus  persist  till  the  powder  brought 
to  a  red  heat  exhales  no  more  vapours.  This 
pOMder  should  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
melted  with  a  very  strong  fire,  until  it  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  liquified  glass  ;  then  let  it  be 
poured  out  upon  a  brass  plate,  or  dish,  made  hot. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  to  fit  it  for  making 
a  transparent  glass,  succeeds  very  slowly,  unless 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and  circumspect  in  the 
management  of  it.  The  most  convenient  vessel  is 
a  broad  shallow  dish,  or  a  smooth  flat  tile,  placed 
under  a  chimney.  The  antimony  should  be  the 
purer  sort,  such  as  is  usually  found  at  the  apex  of 
the  cones.  This,  grossly  powdered,  is  to  be 
evenly  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  so  as 
not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  fire  should  be  at  first  no  greater  than  is 
just  sufficient  to  raise  a  fume  from  the  antimony, 
which  is  to  be  now  and  then  stirred;  when  the 
fumes  begin  to  decrease,  increase  the  heat,  taking 
care  not  to  raise  it  so  high  as  to  melt  the  antimony, 
or  run  the  powder  into  lumps ;  after  some  time  the 
vessel  may  ha  made  red  hot,  and  kept  in  this  state, 
until  the  matter  will  not,  upon  being  stirred,  any 
longer  fume.  If  this  part  of  the  process  ba  duly 
conducted,  the  antimony  will  appear  in  an  uni- 
form powder,  without  any  lumps,  and  of  a  grey 
colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two-thirds  of  a  crucible, 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-furnace.  Gradually  increase  the  fire,  till  the 
calx  be  in  perfect  fusion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
then  examined  by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire  into  it. 
If  the  matter,  whicii  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appear  smooth  and  equally  transparent,  the 
vitrification  is  completed,  and  the  glass  may  bs 
poured  out  upon  a  hot  smooth  stone,  or  copper- 
plate, and  suflered  to  cool  by  slow  degrees,  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
transparent  yellowish  red  colour. 

The  glass  of  antimony  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops,  is  said  to  be  prepared  with  certain  additionSj 
Z  2 
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which  may  perhaps  render  it  not  so  fit  for  the  pnr. 
poses  here  designed.  By  the  method  above  di- 
rected, it  may  be  easily  made,  in  the  requisite  per- 
fection, without  any  addition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altoge- 
ther inactive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  .expected 
that  the  calx  and  glass  of  the  present  process  would 
be  likewise  inert.  13i/t  here  the  calcination  is  far 
less  perfict  than  in  the  other  case,  where  the  in- 
llamm  ible  principle  of  the  regulus  is  totally  burnt 
ont  bv  deflagration  Arith  nitre  ;  there  the  calx  is  of 
perfect  whiteness,  and  a  glass  made  from  that  calx 
(with  the  addition  of  any  saline  flux,  for  of  itself  it 
will  not  vitrify)  has  little  colour  :  but  here  somnch 
of  the  inflamraabic  principle  is  left,  that  tlie  calx  is 
grey,  and  the  glass  of  a  high  colour.  The  calcin- 
ed antimony  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  violently 
emetic.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  glass  is  so, 
insomuch  as  to  be  unsafe  for  internal  use.  It  is 
employed  chiefly,  in  the  present  practice,  as  being 
subservient  to  some  other  preparations,  particularly 
tartarised  antimony  and  antimonial  wine;  and 
in  combination  with  wax,  and  some  other  sub- 
tances,  by  which  its  power  is  obtunded. 

I'he  Edinburgh  College  direct  the  glass  of  anti- 
mony  to  be  prepared  with  Avax,  as  a  remedy  in 
dysentery.  For  this,  which  is  the  old  vitnim  uu- 
timonii  ccratum,  see  Oxidum  Antimonii  Vitui- 
FicATUM,  cum  cera. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  physiology,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, formed  from  the  two  Greek  words,  am,  con- 
trai'i/^  and-TTaSof  pa.ffion^  Literally  taken,  the  word 
signifies  i7icompat//.Hifi/  :  but  for  the  most  part  the 
te;  ni  aniipathij  is  not  used  to  signify  such  incompati- 
bilities as  are  merely  physical ;  it  is  reserved  to  express 
the  aversion  which  an  animated  or  sensitive  being 
feels  at  the  real  or  ideal  presence  of  particular  ob- 
jects. In  this  point  of  vi.w,  which  is  the  light  in 
which  we  at  present  consider  the  term,  mrlipcUhij, 
in  common  language,  signifies  "  a  natural  horror 
and  destesta  ion,  an  insuperable  hatred,  an  in- 
voluntary avt  i  sion,  which  a  sensitive  being  feels 
for  some  other  object,  whatever  it  is,  though  the 
person  who  feels  this  abiiorrence  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  can  by  no  means  ac- 
count for  it."  Such  is,  they  say,  the  natural  and 
reciprocal  hostility  between  the  salamander  and 
the  tortoise  ;  between  the  toad  and  the  weasel ; 
or  between  sheep  and  wolves.  Such  is  the  invinci- 
ble aversion  of  particular  persons  against  cats, 
mice,  spiders,  &c.  ;  a  prepossession  which  is  some- 
times so  violent,  as  to  make  them  faint  at  the  sight 
of  these  animals.  Of  these  and  a  thousand  other 
antipathies  the  ancient  naturalists,  the  schoolmen, 
and  the  vulgar,  form  so  many  , legends  ;  and  relate 
them  as  certain  facts,  that  they  may  demand  an  ex- 
plication of  them  from  the  philosophers.  But  these 
«ages  begin  with  investigating  whether  such  anti- 
pathies actually  exist  or  not. 
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To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  \re 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  abstract  from  the  subjects 
of  this  disquisition,  1.  All  such  antipathies  as  are 
not  ascertained ;  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
felt  by  hens  at  the  sound  of  an  harp  whose  strings 
are  made  of  a  fox's  bowels ;  between  the  salamander 
and  tortoise  ;  and  between  the  weasel  and  the  toad. 
Nothing  is  less  confirmed,  or  rather  nothing  is  more 
false,  than  these  tales,  with  which  vulgar  credulity 
and  astonishment  are  amused  and  actuated  ;  and 
though  some  of  these  antipathies  should  be  ascer- 
tained, this  would  be  no  proof  that  the  animals 
which  feel  them  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
causes,  according  to  their  mode  and  proportion  of 
knowledge  ;  in  Avhich  case,  it  will  be  no  longer  the 
antipathy  which  we  have  defined. 

2.  We  must  abstract  those  antipathies  which 
can  be  extinguished  or  resumed  at  pleasure  ;  those 
fictitious  aversions,  which  certain  persons  feel,  or 
pretend  to  feel,  with  affected  airs,  that  they  may 
appear  more  precise  and  finical,  or  singularly  and 
prodigiously  elegant ;  that  they  may  seem  to  have 
qualities  so  exquisitely  fine,  as  require  to  be  treated 
with  peculiar  delicacy.  One  who  bestows  any 
attention  on  the  subject,  would  be  astonished  to 
find  how  many  of  these  chimerical  aversions  there 
are,  which  are  pretended,  and  passed  upon  the 
world,  by  those  who  affect  them  as  natural  and  un- 
conquerable. 

3.  When  we  abstract  those  aversions  the  causes 
of  which  are  known  and  evident,  we  shall  be 
surprised,  after  our  deduction  of  these  pretended 
antipathies  from  the  general  sum,  how  small,  how 
inciiusiderable,  is  the  quantity  of  those  which  are 
conformable  to  our  definition.  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend to  call  by  the  name  of  antipatlii/,  those  real, 
innate,  and  incontestable  aversions  which  prevail 
between  sheep  and  Avolves  ?  Their  cause  is  obvious  : 
the  wolf  devours  the  sheep,  and  subsrists  upon  his 
victims ;  and  every  animal  naturally  ilies  with 
terror  from  pain  or  destruction:  sheep  ought, 
therefore,  to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which,  for 
their  nutrition,  tear  and  mangle  the  unresisting 
prey.  From  principles  simi'ar  to  this,  arises  that 
aversion  which  numbers  of  people  feel  against 
serpents ;  against  small  animals,  such  as  reptiles  ia 
general,  and  the  greatest  number  of  insects. 
During  the  credulous  and  susceptible  period  of 
infancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  on  our 
minds  the  frigh  ful  idea  that  Uiey  are  venomous; 
that  their  bite  is  mortal  ;  that  their  sting  is  dan- 
gerous, productive  of  tormenting  inflammations  or. 
tumors,  and  sometimes  fatal  :  they  have  been 
represented  to  us  as  ugly  and  noxious;  as  being, 
for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  those  who  touch 
them  ;  as  poisoning  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  swallow  them.  These  horrible  prepossessions 
are  industriously  inculcated  from  our  infancy ; 
they  are   sometimes  attended  and  supported  by 
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dismal  talcs,  which  are  greedily  imbibed,  and  in- 
delibly engraven  on  our  memories.  It  has  been 
taught  us  both  by  precept  and  example,  when 
others  at  their  approach  have  assumed  in  onr  view 
the  appearance  of  dek-station  and  even  of  terror, 
that  we  should  lly  from  them,  that  we  should  not 
touch  them.  Is  it  not  wonderful  (if  our  false  im- 
pressions as  to  this  subject  have  been  corrected 
neither  by  future  reflections  nor  experiments),  that 
we  should  entertain,  during  our  whole  lives,  an 
aversion  from  these  objects,  even  when  Ave  have 
forgot  the  admonitions,  the  conversations,  and  ex- 
amples, which  have  taught  us  tQ  believe  and  appre- 
hend them  as  noxious  beings  ?  and  in  proportion  to 
the  sensibility  of  our  frame,  in  proportion  as  our 
nerves  are  irritable,  our  emotions  at  the  sight  of 
what  we  fear  will  be  more  violent,  especially  if 
they  anticipate  our  expectation,  and  seize  us  un- 
prepared, though  our  ideas  of  what  we  have  to 
fear  from  them  are  the  most  confused  and  indistinct 
imaginable.  To  explain  these  facts,  is  it  necessary 
to  lly  to  the  exploded  subterfuge  of  occult  qualities 
inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent  relations  productive 
of  antipathies,  of  which  no  person  could  ever  form 
an  idea  ? 

It  is  often  sufficient  to  influence  a  person  who 
had  formerly  no  aversion  for  an  object,  if  he  lives 
with  some  other  associate  who  gives  himself  up  to 
such  capricious  panics  ;  the  habit  is  insensibly  con- 
tracted to  be  agitated  with  disagreeable  emotions 
at  the  presence  of  an  object  which  had  been 
formerly  beheld  with  indifference  and  cold  blood. 
I  was  acquainted  (says  the  author  of  the  article 
Antipathij  in  the  French  Encyclopedic),  with  a 
person  of  a  very  sound  understanding,  whom 
thunder  and  lightning  by  no  means  terrified  ;  nay, 
to  whom  the  spectacle  appeared  magnificent  and 
the  sound  majestic ;  yet  to  a  mind  thus  seemingly 
fortified  against  the  infectious  terror,  no  more  was 
necessary  than  sp^^nding  the  summer  Avith  a  friend 
in  whom  the  appearance  of  lightning  excited  the 
strongest  emotions,  and  whom  the  remotest  clap  of 
thunder  aiTected  with  extravagant  paroxysms,  to 
become  timid  in  excess  at  the  approach  of  thunder, 
nor  could  he  ever  afterwards  surm.ount  the  fear 
which  it  inspired.  The  frightful  stories  of  dogs 
and  cats,  Avhic-h  have  killed  their  masters,  or  Avhich 
have  given  them  mortal  Avounds,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  timorous  person  with  aversion 
against  these  animals ;  and  if  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  such  a  person  be  delicate,  he  will  immediately 
discover  the  smell  of  them  in  a  chamber  :  disturbed 
by  the  apprehension  which  these  effluvia  excite  in 
his  mind,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  most  violent 
uneasiness,  which  is  tranquillized  Avhen  he  is  assured 
that  the  animal  is  no  longer  in  the  room.  If  by 
chance,  in  the  search  which  is  made  to  calm  the 
uneasiness  of  this  timorous  person,  one  of  these 
creatures  should  at  last  be  discovered,  every  one 


presently  exclaims,  a  miracle]  and  admits  the 
reality  of  antipathies  into  his  creed  ;  Avliilst  all  this 
is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  a  childish  fear,  founded 
on  certain  confused  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
hazard  which  one  may  run  with  these  animals. 
The  antipathy  vi\i\ch  some  people  entertain  against 
eels,  though  they  are  eaten  by  others  Avith  pleasure, 
arises  from  nothing  but  the  fear  of  serpents,  to 
which  these  fishes  are  in  some  degree  similar. 
There  are  likewise  other  antipathies  Avhich  do  not 
originate  in  the  imagination,  but  arise  from  some 
natural  incongruity;  such  as  we  often  remark  in 
children,  for  particular  kinds  of  victuals,  Avith 
Avhich  their  taste  is  not  offended,  but  Avhich  their 
stomachs  cannot  digest,  and  Avhich  are,  therefore, 
disgorged  as  soon  as  swallowed. 

To  what  then  are  those  antipathies,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  reducible  ?  Either  to  legendary 
tales;  or  to  aversions  against  objects  which  we 
believe  dangerous ;  or  to  a  childish  terror  of 
imaginary  perils  ;  or  to  a  disrelish,  of  which  the 
cause  is  disguised  ;  or  to  a  ridiculous  affecfation  of 
delicacy  ;  or  to  an  infirmity  of  the  stomach  ;  in  a 
word,  to  a  real  or  pretended  reluctance  for  things 
Avhich  are  either  invested,  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
vested, with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing,  or  regulating, 
the  antipathies  of  children  ;  in  familiarizing  them 
with  objects  of  every  kind ;  in  discovering  to 
them,  without  emotion,  such  as  are  dangerous ;  in 
teaching  them  the  means  of  defence  and  security, 
or  the  methods  of  escaping  their  noxious  influence  ; 
and,  when  the  rational  poAvers  are  matured  by  age, 
in  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  those  objects  which 
we  fear,  in  ascertaining  what  has  been  told  co-n- 
cerning  their  qualities,  or  in  vigorously  operating 
upon  our  OAvn  dispositions  to  overcome  those  vain 
repugnances  which  Ave  may  feel.  See  Sympathy, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  Antipathy. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  (from  am,  against,  and 
(pkoyo(ng  injlammution J ,  medicines  or  remedies 
suited  to  resist,  diminish,  or  cure  inllammation,  or 
an  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  constitution. 
Under  this  head  maybe  classed  all  watery  diluents, 
cooling  saline  aperients,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics  ; 
antimony  in  small  doses,  but  particularly  bleeding, 
general  and  topical.  Living  on  mild  and  cooling 
vegetables,  drinking  copiously  of  simple  Avatery 
liquids,  and  abstaining  totally  from  all  animal  food 
and  stimulating  diet,  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
most  material  efforts  for  promoting  a  reduced  state 
of  the  system,  Avhich  is  the  abject  aimed  at  Avherd 
antiphlogistics  are  employed, 

ANTIRRIirJVUM,  (ccylippivcv;  from  av7<,  a. 
gainst,  and  pi.;,  the  nose ;  so  called  because  it  re- 
presents the  nose  of  a  calf)  ;  snap-dragon,  or 
CALVES-SNOUT  :  a  genus  of  the  angiospermia  order, 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  class  of  plants.  To  this 
genas  Liuuoeus  has  joined  the  linaria  and  assarina; 
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but  as  these  are  generally  kept  separate  by  other 
botanical  writers,  and  several  species  of  car h  of 
them  described,  we  chuse  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  species  are :  1.  The  majus,  with  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  having  footstalks.  This  is  not  a 
native  of  Britain  ;  but  having  been  brought  into 
gardens,  and  the  seeds  scattered  about  in  great  plen- 
ty, it  is  become  common  upon  walls  and  old 
buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Of  this 
sort  there  are  several  varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers  ;  some  having  red  flowers 
with  white  mouths,  while  others  have  white  flowers 
with  yellow  mouths.  There  is  also  one  with  strip- 
ped leaves.  2.  The  lafifolium,  Avith  smooth  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  is  a  nativive  of  the  Archipelago 
islands.  The  leaves  are  much  broader,  the  flowers 
greatly  larger  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  of 
any  other  species,  and  therefore  this  generally  finds 
a  place  in  gardens.  The  other  species  are  the  mi- 
nus, with  obtuse  spear-shaped  leaves;  the  ifalicum, 
with  narrow,  hairy  leaves ;  the  siculum,  with  foot- 
stalks proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  the  Linaria,  which  see. 

These  plants  begin  to  flower  in  July  and  conti- 
nue flowering  till  prevented  by  frost.  When  plant- 
ed on  walls,  they  will  have  strong  woody  stems. 
Theii'  use  has  been  recommended  in  drospies. 

ANTIRRHINUM  LINARIA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  linaria  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Linaria. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  (antiscorbutica  medica. 
menta ;  from  anti,  against,  and  scorbutus,  the 
scurvy);  those  medicines  which  cure  the  scurvy, 
or  retard  its  progress.  Dr.  CuUen  ascribes  antis- 
corbutic virtues  to  the  acrid  condiments,  as  mus- 
tard, horse-i-adish,  &c.  and  also  to  the  milder,  as 
the  leek,  onion,  &c.  To  this  class  also  belong  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  acids,  common  vegetables,  bark,  &c. 
See  Condiments. 

ANTISEPTICS,  Cc!w/2sep^/c«,  a.vlnTr^'iHina.',  from 
CLvli,  against,  and  tnjTTw,  to  putrefy )  ;  those  medi- 
cines which  possess  the  power  of  preventing  animal 
substances  from  passing  into  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  in  the  system  when 
already  begun.  This  class  of  medicines,  compre- 
hends four  orders.  1.  Tonic  antiseptics,  which  are 
suited  for  every  condition  of  body,  and  are,  in  ge- 
neral, preferable  to  other  antiseptics,  for  those  of 
relaxed  habits.  2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics,  as 
acids,  S)C.  which  are  principally  adapted  for  vigor- 
ous, and  plethoric  habits.  3.  Stimulating  anti- 
septics, as  wine  and  spirits,  best  adapted  for  the  old 
and  debilitated.  4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics,  such 
as  camphor  and  asafcetida,  which  are  calculated  for 
irritable  and  hysterical  habits. 

Physicians  universally  admit,  that  there  is,  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  a  constant  tendency  to  pu- 
trescency.     Complete  putrefaction  however,  Dr. 


Cullcn  obscrres,  cannot,  in  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  body,  take  place  without  proving  fatal  ; 
and  therefore  a  competent  putrefaction  is  not  a 
disease  of  a  living  body  that  can  be  an  object  of 
medical  practice.  It  is  the  tendency  to  if,  he  says, 
w  hich,  when  in  considerable  degree,  produces  vari- 
ous morbid  cifects,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  our 
art.  By  what  steps  this  tendency  proceeds,  and  in 
what  diiferent  degrees  it  may  appear,  wc  do  not 
clearly  understand ;  and  therefore,  this  tenden- 
cy, in  all  its  several  degrees,  is  denoted  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Putrescency  ;  and  the  medicines  to 
moderate  and  correct  this,  are  commonly  named 
antiseptics. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  the  state  of  putre- 
scency in  the  living  body  seems  to  be  in  different 
conditions,  and  therefore  to  require  different  treat- 
ment. The  one  Dr.  Cullen  calls  acute,  the  other 
chronic,  putrescency.  The  first  attends  febrile  dis- 
orders of  various  kinds  ;  or,  occasionally,  fevers  of 
every  kind.  What  is  the  chemical  state  of  the  fluids 
in  this  putrescency,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
clearness.  But,  in  his  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  prognostics  in 
fever,  ho  has  marked  the  various  symptoms  by 
which  the  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids  may  be 
discovered. 

The  chronic  species  of  putrescency,  is,  what 
appears  in  the  scurvy  ;  and  although  the  nature  of 
the  fluids  in  this  disease  is  not  well  ascertained,  yet 
it  is  eno\!gh  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  so 
well  known,  and  so  characteristically  determined, 
as  to  justify  the  treatment  of  it  by  antiseptic  reme- 
dies, which  are  often  successfully  employed  in  the 
cure  of  it.  Of  these,  in  particular,  the  Doctor 
next  proceeds  to  speak  ;  but  makes  a  remark  that 
in  some  measure  afl'ects  the  general  system  he  has 
adopted. 

"  I  have  said,"  he  observes,  "  that  one  state  of 
putrescency  is  that  which  especially  accompanies 
febrile  disorders  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  same  state 
may  occur  without  having  any  fever  joined  with  it. 
Several  instances  have  occured  in  which  numerous 
petechise  have  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
without  any  fever  happening  at  the  same  time  : 
but  as,  with  these  petechioe,  there  occurs  a  fetid 
breath  and  bleeding  gums,  these  symptoms  added 
to  the  petechias,  have  been  considered  as  marks  of 
a  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids. 

"  The  following  instance  seems  applicable  to  our 
present  consideration  :  A  woman  who  lived  very 
constantly  upon  vegetable  aliment,  and  had  not 
been  exposed,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  to  any 
febrile  or  putrid  contagion,  was,  without  feeling 
any  other  disorder,  aflected  with  numerous  pete- 
chias over  the  whole  surface  of  her  body.  After 
these  had  continued  for  some  days,  without  any 
symptom  of  fever,  she  was  affected  with  swelled 
and  bleeding  gums,  with  fetid  breath  and  much 
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thirst;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  more, 
almost  every  symptom  of  a  putrid  fever  came  on, 
and  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal. 

"  Such  instances,  with  the  petechial  cases  above- 
mentioned,  seem  to  show,  that  the  human  fluids, 
without  fever,  and  without  the  causes  of  scurvy 
having  been  applied,  may  run  into  a  putrescent 
state  ;  and  whether  this  case  may  be  considered  ws 
a  peculiar  state  of  putrescency,  I  dare  not  deter, 
mine,  but  am  much  disposed  to  think  it  not  much 
different  from  the  others ;  and  that,  indeed,  though 
different  by  its  causes,  it  is  much  the  same  with  the 
febrile  putrescency." 

The  particular  antiseptics  enumerated  by  our  au- 
thor are  the  following  : 

1.  Acid  salts : — All  of  these  are  deemed  anti- 
septic,  and  fit  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  putre- 
scency. The  fossil  acid,  however,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  scurvy  with  any  advantage  ;  as  that  dis- 
ease requires  a  change  in  the  animal  fluid,  which 
these  acids  are  incapable  of  producing.  See  Acids. 
It  is  therefore  that  in  this  disease  the  vegetable 
acids,  as  being  capable  of  union  with  the  animal 
fluid,  are  more  universally  proper,  and  are  accord- 
ingly employed  with  certain  success.  In  febrile 
putrescency,  the  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  very 
freely  employed  ;  but  as  this  does  not  unite  with 
the  animal  fluid,  and  is  even  limited  in  the  quanti- 
ty in  which  it  can  be  exhibited,  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
tends, that  the  vegetable  acid,  is  more  likely  to  be 
eft'ectual  in  such  cases.  It  is  uncertain,  he  says, 
whether,  as  antiseptics,  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  native  vegetable  acids,  and  the  ferment- 
ed acid,  or  vinegar.  In  cases  of  febrile  putre- 
scency, the  latter  may  be  generally  useful,  and  per- 
haps more  fit  than  the  former  ;  but  in  cases  of 
scorbutic  putrescency,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
native  acid  will  be  the  most  useful. 

2.  Alkaline  salts. — These,  from  experiments  out 
of  the  body,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  truly  an- 
tiseptic powers  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally 
well  known,  that  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  alka- 
lies are  imbued  with  such  an  acrimony  that  thay 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  body  witliout  acting 
more  by  their  stimulant  than  by  their  antiseptic 
powers.  The  latter  may  sometimes  indeed  be  use- 
ful in  putrid  fevers  ;  but  it  cannot,  as  some  have 
imagined,  be  given  more  freely  on  account  of  its 
antiseptic  powers,  as  it  can  never  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  operate  by  these  particular  qualities. 

3.  Neutral  salts. — These,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
by  experiments  out  of  the  body,  are  manifestly  an- 
tiseptic ;  but  how  far  applicable  in  cases  of  mor- 
bid  putrescency,  is  to  be  doubted.  As,  in  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  opinion,  scurvy  consists  in  a  preternaturally 
saline  state  of  the  blood,  so  he  apprehends  that 
every  addition  of  saline  matter  must  be  in  some 
measure  hurtful,  and  therefore  he  concludes  that 
they  are  not  suitable  in  that  disease. 


As  a  remedy  in  febrile  putrescency,  howerer,  no 
such  objection  seems  to  He  against  their  use  :  and 
hence  they  are  commonly  employed  in  fevers,  both 
for  their  refrigerant  and  antiseptic  properties.  The 
former  purpose  is  often  obtained  by  their  opera- 
tion on  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that 
their  refrigerant  power  renders  them  antiseptic ; 
and  Dr.  Cullen  doubts  whether,  in  any  quantity  in 
which  they  can  be  taken  into  the  body,  their  an- 
tiseptic power  can  ever  be  considerable.  Thus  one 
ounce  of  nitre,  exhibited  in  divided  doses,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  he  thinks,  can  have  little  effect  on  a 
fermentation  going  on  in  the  whole  mass  of  fluids, 
consisting  of  at  least  fifteen  pounds. 

4.  Olera  aceseentia. — By  experience  these  are 
found  to  be  the  most  effectual  antiseptics  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  scurvy,  and  they  admit  of  be- 
ing copiously  exhibited.  It  is  known  that  the  most 
certain  means  of  obviating  scurvy  is  by  filling  the 
blood-vessels  with  acescent  fluids.  Ilencc  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  idea  that  sugar  and  honey,  freely  employed 
in  diet,  might  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  scur- 
vy ;  and  hence  probably  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  malt  infusions.  It  is  not  indeed  certain, 
that  sugar,  in  its  purely  saline  state,  will  so  readily 
enter  the  animal  fluid  as  farinaceous  matter,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  contains  a  quantity  of  other  ali- 
mentary matter ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  virtues  of  the  infusion  of  malt,  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  sugar  which  it  contains. 

To  this  list  of  antiseptic  substances  Dr.  Cullen 
adds  the  plant ce  siliquosoE  ct  alliacecE,''^  as  both 
these  orders  possess  that  power  out  of  the  body, 
and  may  be  supposed  therefore  to  have  more  or 
less  of  the  same  when  taken  into  the  blood. 
Even  upon  that  footing,  these  have  their  use  in 
scurvy,  though  their  properties  are  not  considerable, 
except  in  such  a  quantity  as  can  be  employed  as 
alimentary,  and  at  the  same  time  be  directed  to  an 
acescent  fermentation.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  powerful  antiseptics. 

Of  astringent  substances  and  bitters,  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  very  slight  mention;  and  asserts  that  they 
have  never  been  found  very  useful  in  obviating 
scurvy.  Yet  in  cases  of  febrile  putrescency, 
attended  with  great  debility,  they  may  possibly, 
by  their  tonic  poAvers,  merit  attention.  He  says 
too  that  the  benefit  which  has  been  received  from 
bark  in  the  scurvy  has  never  been  remarkable  ; 
hence,  except  in  febrile  putrescency,  in  which  its 
powers  are  well  known  and  acknowledged,  it 
should  never  occupy  the  place  of  more  effectual 
antiseptics. 

Aromatics  and  their  essential  oils,  have  been 
certainly,  in  experiments  out  of  the  body,  found  to 
be  antiseptic;  but  they  cannot,  on  account  of  their 
stimulant  and  heating  qualities,  be  exhibited  in  any 
cases  of  putrescency,  except  in  certain  instances  of 
gangrene,  and  then  only  extei'nally. 
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Camphor  possesses  no  power  more  remarkable 
flian  its  antiseptic;  yet,  hi  this  way,  it  can  hardly 
be  given  in  sufficiently  large  quantity.  Dr.  Cullen 
advises,  that  in  all  cases  of  putrid  fever,  where  it 
can  be  admitted,  it  ought  always,  with  a  view  to 
its  antiseptic  power,  to  be  employed  as  largely  as 
possible.  External  putresccncy  is  greatly  resisted 
also  by  its  use. 

Some  other  articles  in  the  catalogue  of  anti- 
septics, iS'a/T/'on,  Contraijervay  Vahriun,  and  Opium, 
and  the  gummi  resinae,  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
found,  in  experiments  out  of  the  body,  to  be  in 
some  measure  antiseptic  :  but  none  of  them  are  so 
considerable,  in  this  view,  as  to  promise  much  in 
cases  of  morbid  putrescency. 

Fermented  liquors  have  been  elsewhere  spoken 
of;  and  as  for  alkohol,  though  certainly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  antiseptics  known,  we  cannot 
so  divest  it  of  its  stimulant  power,  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  being  employed  in  cases  of  morbid  putres- 
cency. Dr.  Cullen  however  suggests,  that,  as 
some  cases  of  putrescency  are  attended  Avith  great 
debility,  Avhether  in  these,  alkohol,  properly 
diluted,  might  not  be  employed  instead  of  wine  and 
bark,  where  the  latter  are  not  to  be  got.  See  the 
several  articles  here  spoken  of,  under  their  proper 
heads. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  (mitispasmodka,  uvli- 
trT(oc(ri/,oSiy.cx, ;  from  avli,  against,  and  cr7racr/xoj, 
spasm )  ;  those  medicines  which  possess  the  power 
of  allaying  inordinate  motions  in  the  system,  par- 
ticularly those  involuntary  contractions  which  take 
place  in  muscles,  naturally  subject  to  the  will. 
The  substances  referable  to  this  class  are  of  two 
kinds.  1.  Stimulating  antispasmodics,  as  volatile 
alkali,  essential  oils,  aether,  &c.  which  are  proper 
to  be  given  to  those  with  torpid  habits.  2.  Sedative 
antispasmodics,  as  camphor,  musk,  and  opium, 
which  are  preferable  to  the  former  for  sanguine  and 
irritable  constitutions. 

Dr.  Cullen  describes  those  antispasmodics  which 
he  holds  to  be  properly  and  strictly  such,  to  be  of 
two  kinds:  First,  Those  substances,  of  a  disa- 
greeable odour,  which  are  commonly  named /a'^/J*, 
and  which  are  produced  both  from  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  The  operation  of  these  he  ex- 
plains by  saying,  that  as  all  disagreeable  sensations 
are  sedative,  or  have  the  eil'ect  of  weakening  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  so  foetid  medicines,  by  ob- 
viating or  moderating  the  increased  incitement 
which  begins  spasmodic  affections,  may  act  as  anti- 
spasmodics. Sccondljj,  Another  kind  of  antispas- 
modics may  consist  of  the  highly  volatile  oils,  and 
these,  by  their  volatility,  acquire  a  singular  pro- 
perty with  regard  to  the  nervous  fluid.  "  These, 
says  Dr.  Culleu,  "  have  manifestly  the  power  of  mo- 
derating that  excitement  which  begins  spasmodic 
All'ections,  and  are  thereby  the  remedies  of  such. 
But  I  conceiTO  them  to  hare  also  another  power. 


wliicli,  though  I  cannot  explain,  seems  to  be  ma- 
nifestly that  of  giving  a  tone  and  steadiness  to  tlie 
energy  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  jjrevent  those  sudden 
alternations  of  excitement  and  collapse  in  which  so 
many  convulsive  disorders  consist."  This,  hov/- 
ever,  the  doctor  olfers  only  as  a  conjecture  to  bo 
farther  examined  by  speculative  physicians.  For, 
whilst  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  and  its  se- 
veral motions  are  still  so  imperfecily  known,  he 
seems  to  think  this  very  allowable,  if  regard  ba 
had  to  a  proper  reserve  in  the  application. 

The  iiarticalar  antispasmodics  are  drawn,  for 
the  most  part,  either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  begins  his  ca- 
talogue with  three  substances,  amber,  ambergrise, 
and  petroleum,  which  do  not  fall  under  either  of 
those  heads.  For  an  account  of  the  virtues  of 
these  substances,  see  Ambu.vgrisea,  Succinum, 
and  Petroleum. 

1.  Fetid  plants. — Of  ariemisia,  matricaria,  and 
cuminum  (see  those  articles),  Dr.  Cullen  speaks 
indifferently  as  to  their  antispasmodic  virtues;  none 
but  the  last  being  much  known  in  the  present 
practice. 

The  atriplex  fcetida,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fetor, 
he  presumes,  from  that,  to  be  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. "  Although,"  says  he,  "  it  is  not 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  London  College,  it  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  this  country  with  ad- 
vantage ;  not,  however,  so  frequently  as  might  be 
expected,  as  it  is  a  plant,  in  its  fresh  state,  not 
always  ready  at  hand,  and,  in  its  dry  state,  it  loses 
all  its  sensible  qualities.  It  should  only  be  em- 
ployed in  the  former  state,  and  the  most  conve- 
nient formula  is  that  of  a  conserve ;  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  reconcile  our  patients  to  it  even  in 
that  state  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  employed  so  often 
as  I  could  wish." 

Of  rue  (see  Ruta),  he  observes,  that  the  herb 
and  seeds  give  out  essential  oils  in  ditferent  quan- 
tities, and,  he  apprehends,  of  different  qualities  ; 
but,  as  it  is  not  marked  in  what  different  state  of 
tlie  plant  the  distillations  or  extractions  have  been 
made,  this  has  produced  different  reports  both  of 
its  products  and  virtues.  The  analysis,  therefore, 
should  be  more  accurately  undertaken  ;  but,  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  and  his  own  experience,  Dr. 
Cullen  has  no  doubt  of  its  antispasmodic  powers, 
when  employed  in  its  distilled  Avater,  in  its  con- 
serve, or  in  its  extract.  "  The  distilled  water  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  plant  before  it  has  put  forth 
its  flowers,  and  may  be  much  improved  by  cohoba. 
tion.  The  conserve,  if  made  as  formerly  proposed, 
with  three  parts  of  sugar,  is  a  weak  and  inconve- 
nient formula;  but  if  prepared  with  an  equal  part 
of  sugar  only,  and  made  in  small  quantities,  so 
that  the  plant  may  be  still  taken  in  its  recent  state, 
it  is  an  useful  antispasmodic.  The  extract  is  cer- 
tainly an  useful  medicine,  and  has  the  approbatioa 
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of  both  our  colleges.  It  is  possible,  that  it  may 
exert  some  emmenagogue  ■virtues,  though  I  have 
not  been  so  successful  in  employing  them  as  I  could 
wish."  One  other  virtue  particularly  ascribed  to 
rue,  is  that  of  resisting  contagion  ;  but  this  is  abso- 
lutely  without  foundation. 

Saviiie  (see  Sabina),  is  a  plant  which,  of  all 
others,  gives  out  the  greatest  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil ;  and  this  oil  retains  the  peculiar  odour 
and  ta,tc  of  the  plant.  In  fact,  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  the  whole, plant  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
it ;  but  it  is  very  acrid  and  heating,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  these  qualities,  scarcely  to  be  employed 
in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue. 
Nevertheless,  it  certainly  shows  a  more  powerful 
determination  to  the  uterus  than  any  other  plant 
employed  with  that  view  ;  yet  practitioners  are 
frequently  disappointed  in  it,  and  its  heating  qua- 
lities require  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

2.  Fei/d  gums. — Asafcefida  naturally  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  list,  as  being  the  most  powerful  of 
the  whole,  and,  when  recent  and  genuine,  a  most 
valuable  medicine.  This,  however.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  depends  upon  the  force  of  its  odour,  and 
upon  that  odour's  being  of  a  very  diffusible  kind,  and 
which,  he  believes,  therefore  penetrates  the  nerves 
more  readily  than  any  other  vegetable  odOur.  All 
this  explains  its  being  a  powerful  and  suddenly 
operating  antispasmodic  in  all  hysteric  cases  ;  and, 
when  the  presence  of  a  paroxysm  prevents  medi- 
cines being  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  is  found,  when 
given  in  clyster,  to  be  very  elfectual.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  particularly  useful  in  reliev- 
ing those  spasmodic  complaints,  which  so  frequently 
attend  dyspepsia;  and,  as  it  has  manifestly  a  laxa- 
tive power,  it  is  well  suited  to  relieve  the  flatulent 
colics  of  hysteric  and  hypochondriacal  patients. 

Though  in  some  measure  suited  to  relieve  the 
spasmodic  asthma,  yet,  as  the  spasm  in  these  cases 
is  of  an  obstinate  kind,  asafcetida  is  seldom  found 
to  be  of  much  service  in  asthmatic  attacks.  How- 
ever, as  all  the  fetid  gums  are  determined  to  the 
iungs,  they  promote  expectoration,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  for  that  purpose,  more 
so.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  than  the  ammoniac  so  fre- 
quently employed  by  practitioners. 

Asafcetida,  in  a  solid  form,  seldom  acts  power- 
fully as  an  antispasmodic  ;  and  therefore,  except 
where  it  is  to  be  joined  with  aloes  or  other  medi- 
cines, it  should  seldom  be  employed  in  that  state. 
Where  a  sudden  operation  is  required,  the  form  of 
tincture  or  volatile  spirit  are  the  most  proper.  As 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  antispasmodic 
is  apt  to  weaken  its  powers,  so  some  variety  of 
formulae,  and  of  combination  with  other  antispas- 
modics, may  be  advisable.  The  spiritus  ■ooluiilis 
fcetidus  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  or  the  spiritus 
(immoniw  fcetidus  of  the  London,  when  they  can 
be  conveniently  given  in  large  doses,  are  the  most 
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powerful  formulas ;  but  much  of  all  this  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  physician. 

Gum  ammojiiacum,  of  all  the  fetid  substances  of 
the  like  nature,  has  the  least  of  the  characteristic 
odour;  and  therefore  Dr.  Cullen  considers  its  an- 
tispasmodic powers  as  the  least  considerable.  It 
is,  however,  an  acrid  and  heating  substaace, 
which,  determined  to  the  lungs,  proves  a  useful 
expectorant;  which  is  the  virtue  commonly  as- 
cribed to  it :  but  its  power  is  not,  even  in  this 
view,  very  remarkable  ;  and,  in  common  practice, 
the  mischief  arising  from  its  heating  qualilies  is 
sometimes  greater  than  the  benefit  obtained  from  it 
as  an  expectorant. 

Galbanum  is  also  a  fetid  gum,  and  should  have 
the  properties  of  such  ;  but  it  is  neither  of  a  strong 
odour  nor  of  difl'usible  quality,  and  therefore  its 
virtues  are  not  considerable.  By  itself  it  is  of  little 
power,  but  is  properly  retained  in  practice,  as 
affording  the  variety  so  requisite  in  the  use  of  this 
class  of  remedies. 

Opopanax  is  the  least  disagreeable  of  the  fetid 
gums,  and  has  therefore  the  least  antispasmodic 
virtue.  In  its  separate  state  it  is  little  employed, 
nor  have  its  particular  virtues  been  ascertained. 

Scigupenum  is  the  most  active  and  powerful  sub- 
stance of  the  three  last  mentioned,  and  has  a 
stronger  and  more  diffusible  odour  than  any  of 
them ;  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  has  a 
better  title  to  be  retained  in  practice.  Indeed,  it 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  asafcetida ;  but  it  is  not  so 
suddenly  operative,  and  is  hardly  to  be  other- 
wise considered  of  value  than  as  afiording  a  variety 
in  prescription. 

3.  Fetid  roots. — The  first  of  these  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Cullen  is  the  pccoiiia^  which  became  very  an- 
ciently, and  has  been  since  continued  as,  an  article 
of  the  materia  medica.  Since  Galen's  time,  its  fate 
and  reputation  have  been  various  ;  while  some  have 
commended  its  virtues  extravagantly,  others  have 
declared  their  disappointment  in  employing  it  in 
diseases.  Though  the  sensible  qualities  of  pasonia, 
in  its  recent  state,  promise  some  virtues,  these  qua- 
lities are  very  inconsiderable,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  transitory;  so  that  in  the  powdered  root,  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, we  can  hardly  perceive  them  at  all.  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  the  frequent  employment  of  this  sub- 
stance, could  never  perceive  any  effect,  either  in 
epilepsy  or  other  spasmodic  afiections  :  and  both 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Colleges  have  no\v^ 
omitted  it  in  their  lists  of  the  materia  medica. 

Wild  valerian  is  a  root  of  more  virtue  and  de- 
served reputation.  It  has  been  almost  at  all  times 
in  esteem,  and  has  been  much  employed  in  modern 
practice,  frequently  with  success,  but  frequently 
also  without  any  effect  at  all.  As  to  the  latter 
circumstance,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
tlie  best  remedies  may  fail  in  a  disease  which  de- 
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pends  npoti  a  diversity  of  causes ;  and  another  pos- 
sibility is,  that  the  valerian  is  frequently  employed 
in  a:i  improper  condition.  As  we  have  it,  in  dif- 
ferent shops  and  at  different  times.  Dr.  CuUcn  says, 
he  has  found  the  sensible  qualities  of  it  to  be  very 
diflerent:  and  he  is  persuaded,  that,  Unless  it  be 
taken  up  at  a  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  also 
properly  dried  afterwards,  it  is  often  a  very  inert 
substance.  He  does  not  conclude,  from  its  sin- 
gular power  with  respect  to  cats,  that  it  must  have 
peculiar  po\<'ers  with  respect  to  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy  ;  but  he  nevertheless  considers  the  more  or 
less  eagerness  which  cats  shew  for  it,  which  is  dif- 
ferent Hi  different  times,  a  good  test  of  its  powers 
in  general. 

As  s:i  antispasmodic,  the  powers  of  valerian  are 
Tery  well  established,  and  we  may  trust  to  many 
of  the  reports  that  have  been  given  of  its  efiicacy. 
If  it  has  sometimes  failed,  we  have  just  now  ac- 
counted for  it,  and  we  may  add,  that,  in  almost  all 
cases,  it  should  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  is 
commonly  done.  On  this  footing,  it  is  very  useful 
in  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  other  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, when  given  in  substance,  which  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  infusion  in  water. 

"  The  London  College,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
"  ha\e  attempted  a  tincture  strongly  impregnated; 
and  I  have  attempted  one  still  stronger,  by  taking 
the  root  in  double  the  quantity,  and  straining  the 
tincture  by  a  strong  expression :  and  this  I  have 
found,  in  persons  who  cannot  bear  a  large  dose  of 
the  menstruum,  is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  sud- 
denly operating.  The  volatile  tincture  prescribed 
by  both  colleges,  is  often,  as  suddenly  operating, 
an  etiectual  remedy,  and  gives  an  excellent  variety 
of  antispasmodic  formulas ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  efticacy  of  the  valerian,  the  menstruum  here 
has  certainl)^  a  share  in  it." 

4.  Essential  oils. — These,  though  for  the  most 
part  falling  under  the  class  of  stimulants,  often 
exert  an  antispasmodic  power.  Their  effects  in 
this  Avay  are  most  remarkable  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  especially  where  the  spasm  may  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  some  portion 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  when  therefore  a  sti- 
mulus, exciting  a  motion  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
canal  may  be  of  service. 

"  The  antispasmodic  power  of  essential  oils," 
says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  is  very  much  confined  to  these 
parts,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  particulars,  they 
do  not  show  their  power  with  respect  to  the  whole 
system ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  probably  only  where 
the  more  general  or  particular  affections  depend 
upon  a  state  of  the  stomach  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  operation  of  antispasmodics  applied 
to  it. 

"  It  is  very  generally  the  effect  of  essential  oils 
to  be  stimulating  and  heating  to  the  system  ;  and 
thcreforcj  when  any  degree  of  phlogistic  diathesis 


prevails  in  the  system,  the  use  of  them  of  course 
is  to  be  avoided.  Even  in  some  cases  of  spas- 
modic sffection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  though 
some  suspicion  of  phlogistic  diathesis  remain,  the 
antispasmodic  power  of  essential  oils  may  seem  to 
be  necessary  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is  at  least  de- 
sirable to  employ  the  essential  oils  of  the  least  in- 
flammatory kind.  To  this  purpose,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  least  inflammatory  are  those  of  the 
umbelliferous  seeds ;  that,  next  to  these,  are  the  oils 
of  the  verticillated  plants ;  and  that  the  most  in- 
flammatory of  all  are  those  of  the  aromatics  strictly 
so  called.  But  this  should  be  farther  examined, 
and  more  accurately  determined. 

"  Camphor,  in  many  respects,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  oil  ;  but  its  operation  upon 
the  human  body  seems  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  most  others.  It  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
with  respect  to  the  w^hole  system,  without  being 
I'eadlly  heating  to  it,  as  I  think  has  been  demon- 
strated above:  and  I  repeat  the  observation  here, 
for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that  several  of  the  es- 
sential oils  approach  to  the  nature  of  camphor, 
and  contain  manifestly  a  portion  of  it  in  their 
composition.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
such  camphorated  oils  may  be  more  powerfully 
antispasmodic,  and  at  the  same  time  less  heating. 
Such  I  take  to  be  the  case  with  the  peppermint; 
but  Avhether  there  are  any  others  containing  so 
large  a  proportion  of  camphor  as  to  give  them  the 
same  qualities  with  this,  and  different  from  the  most 
part  of  the  essential  oils,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine." 

Enipyreumatic  oils. — Of  these,  the  most  noted 
for  its  antispasmodic  virtue  is  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  animals,  in  its  rectified  state,  named  the 
oleum  tmimale.  See  Animal  Oil.  Vegetables, 
however,  Avhen  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yield  an 
oil  endowed  with  similar  properties.  We  do  not  how- 
ever alledge,  that  any  particular  advantage  is  to  be 
got  by  preferring  the  vegetable  oil,  but  only  that 
the  latter  merits  equal  consideration  as  a  medicine. 

Under  this  head.  Dr.  Cullen  notices  a  very  par- 
ticular circumstance.  "  We  find,"  says  he,  "  that 
a  very  volatile  oil  in  the  several  a3thers,  and  a  very 
volatile  oil  procured,  by  the  common  chemical  ma- 
nagement, from  either  the  fossil,  animal,  or  vege- 
table kingdoms,  do  all  prove  powerful  antispas- 
modics ;  so  it  appears  to  me,  that  their  power  is 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  volatility  to  which 
they  are  carried  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  when 
their  volatility,  and  with  that  their  antispasmodic 
power,  is  carried  to  the  utmost,  they  are  again 
readily  changed  by  the  contact  of  the  air.  By 
this,  their  colour,  odour,  and  volatility,  are  much 
diminished,  and  with  these  changes  their  antispas- 
modic power  is  also  greatly  impaired.  Here  then 
is  a  singular  connection  between  the  volatility  of 
oil  and  our  nervous  power,  but  how  the  former 
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acts  upon  the  latter  we  do  not  at  alJ  perceive  :  and, 
particularly,  how  the  former,  by  the  loss  of  its 
volatility,  is  brought  into  a  state  less  suited  to  the 
cure  of  spasmodic  affections,  we  cannot  clearly 
discern. 

"  We  have  said  above,  that  these  affections  de- 
pend upon  a  state  of  mobility  in  the  energy  of  the 
brain  ;  and  we  would  now  make  another  step  in 
alledging,  that  our  volatile  oils  give,  for  a  certain 
time-,  a  steadiness  to  the  energy  of  the  brahi,  with- 
out dcstroijing  its  mobility^  in  the  same  manner  as 
narcotics  do."  The  author  adds,  that,  iu  some 
instances,  where  he  could  know  exactly  the  period 
of  an  epileptic  accession^  he  could,  by  giving  a  full 
dose  of  empyreumatic  oil,  prevent  such  an  acces- 
sion. 

6.  Animal  sub staiices. — Of  antispasmodics  drawn 
from  this  source,  the  first  is  miak.    See  Moscnus. 

It  is  a  remarkably  odoriferous  substance ;  and 
this  seems  to  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  as  it 
arises  with  distillation  in  water.  If  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  great  volatility  of  this  oil, 
it  may  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of  those 
which  have  their  antispasmodic  powers  depending 
upon  their  groat  volatility.  This,  however,  with 
regard  to  musk,  must  be  left  to  farther  experiment. 

The  powers  of  this  remedy.  Dr.  Cullen  consi- 
ders entirely  depending  on  its  being  a  very  odori- 
ferous matter,  which  in  all  cases  seems  to  be  pow- 
erful in  acting  upon  the  human  nerves.  As,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  as  yet  know  any  certain  means  of 
extracting  its  odoriferous  parts  ;  so  the  first  thing 
to  be  remarked  with  respect  to  lis  medicinal  quali- 
ties is,  that  it  is  more  effectual  if  given  in  substance 
rather  than  in  any  form  of  preparation  that  has  yet 
been  attempted.  If  given  in  substance,  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains  should  be  exhibited  at  once,  and  these 
must  be  repeated,  at  pretty  short  intervals,  till  the 
dif-ease  is  entirely  counteracted. 

Great  caution  is  required,  in  those  who  adminis- 
ter musk  in  critical  cases,  to  obtain  it  genuine 
and  of  a  powerful  scent,  as  it  is  only  on  the  latter 
that  we  should  have  any  reliance. 

The  animal  substance  called  Castor  (see  Casto- 
reum),  is  another  of  the  antispasmodic  remedies 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  natural  history  of 
this,  most  people  are  well  acquainted  with.  It  is 
pretty  strongly  odoriferous,  and  somewhat  disa- 
greeable; and  to  this  he  ascribes  its  medicinal 
powers.  "  It  is  certainly,  on  many  occasions," 
says  the  doctor,  "  a  poKerful  mitispasmodic^  and 
has  been  useful  almost  in  every  case  requiring  such 
remedies,  especially  when  given  in  substance,  and 
in  large  doses,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  have  somewhat  of  a  nar- 
cotic power  ;  but  I  have  never  perceived  this,  ex- 
cept where  such  effects  might  be  imputed  to  its  re- 
moving the  spasmodic  affections  which  interrupted 
slce|).    Its  medicinal  virtues  are  best  extracted  by 


a  i-ectifled  spirit,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  extracts 
most  powerfully  the  odoriferous  oil,  upon  which 
the  medicinal  quality  probably  depends." 

In  these  sentiments,  it  may  be  observed,  Dr. 
Cullen  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Alexander  (vide  Experim.  Essays),  who  took  con- 
siderable doses  of  cystor  without  any  material  sen- 
sible efl'ccts.  Or  else,  may  we  be  at  liberty  to  stip- 
pose,  that  castor,  applied  to  the  stomach  when  the 
body  is  in  health,  may  be  incapable  of  any  imjiort- 
ant  effect,  and  yet  that  the  same  substance  may 
act  beneficially  during  the  existence  of  spasm? 
This  last  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  at  leant. 

The  tincture  directed  by  the  Ijondon  College  in 
proof  spirit,  will  give  this  medicine  more  conve- 
niently,  in  a  larger  dose,  than  the  tincture  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  ;  but  neither  of  them,  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks,  can  admit  of  doses  of  much  efficacy, 
though  either  may  give  a  medicine  to  be  suddenly 
diffused  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  of  use  ia 
spasmodic  affections. 

7.  Volatile  alkali. — Though  the  stimulant  is  the 
most  remarkable  power  of  these  salts,  which  they 
show  wherever  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  weakened, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  languid,  they  may 
on  this  very  account  be  classed  with  the  antispas- 
modic salts.  In  such  cases  their  stimulus  is  among 
the  safest,  as  it  is  always  transitory  ;  and  when 
their  acrimony  can  be  covered,  so  as  to  pass  the 
mouth  and  fauces  -without  irritation  there,  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  they  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twenty  grains. 

These  volatile  alkaline  salts  were  formerly  drawn 
from  various  animal  substances  ;  but  now,  from 
whatever  substances  they  may  be  extracted,  the 
chemists  have  brought  them  to  such  a  degree  of 
purity  as  renders  them  hardly  dilferent  from  one 
another.  The  ammonia prasparata  of  the  London 
Dispensatory,  or  the  carhonas  ammonice  of  the 
New  Edinburgh,  are  the  purest  forms  of  the  vola- 
tile alliali,  the  most  free  from  any  adhering  animal 
•substances;  but,  while  we  prepare  a  volatile  alkali 
from  the  bones  or  other  solid  parts  of  animals, 
there  will  come  into  use  a  volatile  salt  and  spirit 
that  can  hardly  ever  be  perfectly  free  from  empy- 
reumatic oil :  and  it  is  a  question  with  Dr.  Cullen, 
Whether  such  an  adherence  may  not  give  some  pe- 
culiar quality  to  these  as  medicines?  He  believes  it 
does  so,  and  that  the  impregnation  may  render  it 
more  antispasmodic,  a  circumstance  of  conse- 
quence, as  both  are  employed  in  the  spasmodic 
affections  of  infants. 

"  The  liquid  volatile  alkali,"  says  the  author, 
"  is  commonly  employed  in  its  mild  state;  but, 
by  a  distillation  of  the  sal  ammoniac  with  qnick- 
lime,  the  alkali  obtained  may  be  in  its  caustic 
state.  In  this  state  it  may  be  readily  joined  with 
spirit  of  Avine,  and  gives  the  spiritus  amnionic?  are. 
maticus  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  or  the  spi' 
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rilus  ammonite  of  the  London.  Tlie  combination 
affords  an  excelleat  menstruum  for  dissolving  the 
several  felid  substances  employed  as  antispasmo- 
dies,  and  renders  them  more  suddenly  diflusible, 
and  perhaps  of  more  effect,  in  all  spasmodic  af- 
fections. 

"  The  caustic  volatile  alkali  is  seldom  employed 
"by  itself;  bat,  if  its  acrimony  be  covered  while  it 
passes  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  may  be  employed 
•with  great  safety.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  when 
employed  externally ;  and,  when  smelled  at  the 
nose,  gives  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than  the  mild 
alkali  can  do.  its  acrimony  is  so  considerable, 
that,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  readily  irritates, 
and  even  inllames  it ;  and  may  be  so  managed  as 
to  prove  an  useful  stimulant  and  rubefacient  in 
many  cases.  But  this  requires  its  being  blended 
with  a  mild  expressed  oil,  in  such  proportion  as  to 
prevent  its  inflaming  too  much ;  and  in  this  state 
it  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  par- 
ticularly in  paralytic  cases,  with  more  advantage 
than  the  arids." 

8.  JE/hcr. — This  fluid  is  well  known.  It  is  an 
artificial  substance,  formed  by  the  chemical  combi- 
nation of  alkoliol  with  one  of  the  concentrated 
acids.  For  a  long  time  we  were  acquainted  with 
it  as  formed  with  the  sulphuric  only  ;  but  we  have 
since  learned,  that  not  only  the  other  fossil  acids 
of  nitre  and  se.i-salt,  but  that  also  the  vegetable 
acid,  may  be  managed  so  as  to  form  an  aether,  or 
an  oil  ol  great  volatility.  All  of  these  preparations 
seem  to  be  endued  with  an  antispasmodic  power  ; 
but  how  far  this  differs  in  the  different  species,  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  They  are  employed  in  all 
spasmodic  affections,  whether  of  the  whole  system 
or  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
the  suddenness  with  which  they  are  diffused  gives 
them  great  advantages.  They  are  irritating  and 
heating  to  the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately 
applied,  in  which  they  resemble  camphor ;  and 
they  resemble  this  substance  also  in  not  being  heat- 
ing to  the  whole  system.  They  resemble  it  also  in 
another  respect,  in  being  antispasmodic  in  the  case 
of  inflammatory  spasm ;  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of 
application  commonly  known,  they  relieve  the 
hcad-ach,  or  tooth-ach,  and  also  some  rheumatic  af- 
fections, ^^ther  seems  also  to  bo  endowed  with 
some  anodyne  virtue ;  at  least  this  is  ascribed  to 
the  spiriius  cetkeris  vitriolici  composilus,  or  liquor 
anodijnus  mineraUs  of  Hoffmann,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  same  thing  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  this 
supposition  very  well  founded. 

The  only  additional  observation  which  he  makes 
with  respect  to  aether  is,  that  the  vitriolic  most 
commonly  employed  is  liable  to  have  some  small 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with 
it ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  the  virtues  of  the  re- 
medy arc  proportionably  impaired.  To  render 
aether  therefore  a  powerful  medicine,  it  is  neces- 


5ary  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  free  it  from  th« 
sulphuric  acid  completely.    See  tEther. 

ANTI'THENAR,  (ccvltkva^;  from  a.ylt,  dgainsf, 
and  ^£vxp,  the  pai?n  of  the  hand)  ;  a  muscle  in  the 
foot.    See  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

ANTITRA'GICUS  MUSCULUS  ;  one  of  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  whose  use  is  to  turn  up 
the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards,  and  to 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  antihelix  towards  it. 

ANTITRA'GUS,  (from  ccv7(,  and  rjay©^,  the 
tragus)  ;  an  eminence  of  the  outer  ear,  opposite  to 
the  tragus,  or  thick  part. 

ANTRUM  HIGHMORIANUM;  antrum  ge. 
nw  ;  ov  sinus  maxillaris  pituitarius  ;  a  large  cavity 
in  the  middle  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone,  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  lined  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  first  described 
by  an  anatomist  named  Highrnore. 

ANTS,  ACID  OF.    See  Formic  acid. 

APAPil'NE,  (a-tfafivvj  ;  from  fiv^j,  a  Jile ;  be- 
cause its  bark  is  rough,  and  rasps  like  a  tile)  ; 
CLEAVERS,  or  GOOSE-GRASS  J  a  plant  very  common 
in  our  hedges  and  ditches.  It  is  the  galium  apa~ 
rine  ;  foliis  octonis  lanceolatis  carinatis  scabris  re. 
trorsum  aculeatis,  genicuUs  venosi.i,  fruciu  hispido ' 
Linn.  The  expressed  juice  has  been  given  with 
some  advantage,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  in- 
cipient dropsies ;  but  the  character  in  which  it  has 
ol  late  been  chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of  an  anticar- 
cinomatous  remedy.  It  is  said,  that  a  tea-cup 
full,  gradually  increased  to  half  a  pint,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  has  been  known  to  cure  cancers  ;  but 
Dr.  Saunders,  of  London,  tried  it  without  any  such 
beneficial  result. 

APE'RIENS  PALPEBRA  RUM  RECTUS.  See 
Levator  PALPEBRiE  superioris. 

APERIENTS,  (aperientia,  from  aperio,  to 
open);  the  remedies  otherwise  named  eccoprotics, 
or  laxatives.  They  are  medicines  which  gently 
open  the  bowels  ;  such  as  magnesia^  electuarium  e 
cassia^  electuarium  e  senna,  kali  vitriolatum,  oleum 
ricini,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  says :  "  This  term  has 
been  used  in  a  vague  sense  for  various  medicines 
which,  in  whatever  manner,  dissolve  obstruction  ; 
as  well  as  for  such  as  increase  secretions,  though 
no  obstruction  exists." 

APE'RTOR  OCULL  See  Levator  palpebr^e 

SUPERIORIS. 

APHO'NIA,  {a.(pMvia  ',  from  a,  priv.  and  (ptuyri, 
the  voiced;  a  suppression  of  the  power  oi^tie- 
rance,  without  either  syncope  or  coma.  It^^the 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
dyscinesiu,  of  Cullen.  When  it  takes  place  from  a 
tumor  of  the  fauces,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is 
termed  aphonia  gutturalis ;  when  from  a  disease 
of  the  trachea,  aphonia  irachealis ;  -and  when  frora 
a  paralysis,  or  want  of  nervous  energy,  aphonia 
atonica. 

Thus  a  loss  of  voice  may  proceed  from  various 
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causes.  If  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  are 
formed  by  the  par  vagum  and  the  nerviis  accesso- 
rius,  and  reach  the  , larynx,  be  cut,  the  person  is 
capable  of  only,  as  it  were,  a  half  pronunciation ; 
but,  if  both  be  cut,  the  speech  and  voice  are  both 
lost.  The  loss  of  speech  happening  in  hysteric  pa- 
tients is  called  aphonia,  but  more  properly  that 
loss  of  speech  is  thus  named  which  depends  on  some 
fault  of  the  tongue. 

Seeing  that  the  motion  of  any  part  is  destroyed, 
or  lessened  at  least,  by  the  interception  of  the 
nervous  power  in  its  passage  thither,  and  that  the 
nerves  destined  for  the  motion  of  the  tongue  arise 
principally  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  it  evi- 
dently appears,  that  the  seat  of  this  disorder  is  in 
the  said  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  that  the  immediate 
canse  is  a  diminution  or  total  destruction  of  the 
nervous  nower  in  them.  Hence  a  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to 
hemiplcctic  or  apoplectic  disorders,  demands  our 
utmost  attention. 

If  an  aphonia  appears  alone,  it  generally  be- 
speaks an  approaching  hemiplegia,  or  apoplexy ; 
but,  if  it  succeed  these  disorders,  and  is  compli- 
cated with  a  weak  memory,  and  a  sluggishness  of 
the  mental  powers,  it  threatens  their  reiurn.  That 
aphony  usually  terminates  the  best  which  proceeds 
from  a  stagnation  of  serous  humours  compressing 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  w  hich  run 
to  the  tongue  :  but  it  is  no  less  afflictive  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  is  very  obstinate  of  cure. 

Other  causes  of  this  disorder  are,  the  striking  in 
of  eruptions  on  the  skin,  a  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  fauces  and  tongue,  obstructed  periodical  eva- 
cuations in  plethoric  habits,  spasmodic  affections, 
worms,  a  crumb  of  bread  falling  into  the  larynx, 
fear,"  too  free  an  use  of  spirituous  liqcors ;  also 
whatever  destroys  the  ligaments  which  go  from  thd 
arytajnoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilages,  will,  ior  a  time, 
destroy  the  voice. 

In  aphonia,  the  prognostics  vary  according  to 
the  existing  cause  or  causes.  That  species  of  it 
which  is  owing  immediately  to  spasm,  soon  gives 
way  on  the  removal  of  tiie  cause.  If  a  palsy  of 
the  tongue  be  the  cause,  it  is  very  apt  to  return, 
though  relieved,  but  often  continues  incurable 
through  life. 

In  attempting  the  aire,  we  must  endeavour  first 
to  remove  whatever  obstructs  the  influx  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid  into  the  tongue,  and  secondly  to 
strengthen  the  weak  parts.  These  general  inten- 
tions, in  ail  cases,  being  regarded,  the  particular 
causes  must  be  removed  as  follows : 

If  worms  be  the  cause,  antispasmodics  may  give 
present  relief ;  hwt  the  cure  depends  on  tlie  de- 
struction or  expulsion  of  the  animals  themselves. 
In  case  of  a  congestion  of  blood  about  the  head, 
bleeding  with  leeches,  or  cupping,  and  drastic  me- 
dicines, are  to  be  used.— That  species  of  aphony 


which  remains  after  the  shock  of  an  hemiplegia  or 
apoplexy,  requires  blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck  ;  as  other  means  are  rarely  effectual. — 
If  spasmodic  constrictions  about  the  fauces  and 
tongue  be  the  cause,  external  paregorics  are  of  the 
greatest  service,  anodyne  antispasmodics  may  be 
laid  under  the  tongue,  and  the  feet  bathed  in  wa- 
ter; carminative  clysters  also  arc  useful. — When  a 
palsy  of  the  tongue  produces  this  complaint,  eva- 
cuations, according  to  the  patient's  habit,  must  be 
made,  and  warm  nervous  medicines  mus;  be  external- 
ly applied,  and  internally  administered;  blisters  also 
should  be  placed  between  the  shoulders. — In  case 
of  repelled  cuticular  eruptions,  sudorifics  should  be 
given,  and  the  patient's  drink  should  be  warm.  The 
spiritus  ammonia:  succinatus,  or  vinum  antimonii 
tartarisati,  may  beemplo}ed  either  in  combination 
with  other  articles,  or  by  themselves,  and  given,  at 
proper  distances  of  time,  in  the  patient's  drink. 

APHRODISIACS,  {aphrodisiaca,  af^oSta-iacKo. ; 
from  a(p^oSi<rioc,  venerij);  the  medicines  which  excite 
a.  desire  for  venery,  such  as  the  meloe  vesicatorius 
Linn,  are  called  aphrodisiacs. 

APH'THjE,  (oLipQaci  ;  from  avlcv,  to  inflame) ; 
the  thrush,  a  disease  to  which  infants  are  very- 
subject.    It  is  the  aphtha  lactucimen  of  Salvages, 
and  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia^  and 
order  exunihemata. 

Aphtha;  are  whitish  or  ash-coloured  pustules,  in- 
vading the  uvula,  fauces,  palate,  tonsils,  inside  of 
the  cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  and  lips.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  begin  at  the  uvula,  sending  forth  a  glu- 
tinous mucus,  and  the  pustules  covering  all  or  the 
greatest  number  of  the  parts  abovementioned  with 
a  thick  wliitish  crust,  adhering  most  tenaciously. 
This  crust  does  not  induce  an  eschar  on  the  parts  on 
which  it  lies,  by  eating  into  them,  but  comes  off  in 
whole  pieces  after  the  pustules  have  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. This  will  ofien  happen  in  a  short  time,  so 
that  the  throat  and  internal  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
frequently  observed  to  be  clean,  which  a  few  hours 
before  were  wholly  covered  with  white  crusts.  Nei- 
ther is  this  disease  confined  to  the  throat  and  fau- 
ces, b'it  is  said  to  aStect  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  all  parts  of  the  alimeniary  canal.  Of  this 
however  there  is  no  oilier  proof,  than  that,  after  a 
great  dithculty  of  swallowing,  there  is  sometimes 
an  immense  quantity  of  aphthae  evacuated  by  stool 
and  vomiting,  such  as  the  mouth  could  not.  be 
thougiit  capable  of  containing. 

The  aphthose  fever  seems  to  be  produced  by  cold 
and  moisture,  as  it  is  found  only  in  the  northern 
countries,  and  especially  in  marshy  plaees ;  yet  in 
them  the  aphthaa  often  appear , without  any  fever 
at  all. 

There  is  no  symptom  by  which  the  coming  out 
of  aphthai  can  be  foretold,  though  they  are  com- 
mon in  many  fevers ;  but  they  themselves  are  in. 
general  a  bad  symptom,  and  always  signify  a  very 
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tedious  disorder :  the  danger  denoted  by  them  Is  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  deglutition;  and  a 
diarrhcra  accompanying  them  is  likewise  bad.  This 
indeed  generally  carries  oft"  old  people,  when  they 
become  alfected  with  aphtha.  The  dark-coloured 
aphthEE  also  are  much  more  dangerous  than  such  as 
are  of  a  brown  or  ash  colour;  but  it  is  a  good  sign 
when  the  appetite  returns,  and  the  dark-coloured 
ones  arc  succeeded  by  others  of  a  whiter  colour. 
Neither  are  those  Avhich  are  unaccompanied  with 
fever  so  dangerous  as  the  other  kind. 

In  attempting  the  cure,  as  aphtha;  are  seldom  a 
primary  disease,  we  must  generally  endeavour,  to 
remove  the  disorder  upon  which  they  depend.  Af- 
ter this,  they  will  disappear  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
we  arc  not  to  neglect  applications  to  the  aphtha 
themselves,  such  as  detergent  gargles,  or  either  of 
the  following  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London. 

Be    Boracis  in  pulv.  trit.  5ij. 

AqucC  rosae 

Mellis  rosae  3j-    Fiat  Gargarisraa. 
Or, 

R    DecoctI  hordei  ^xiv. 
Mellis  rosas  311. 

Acid,  vitriol,  dilut.  ^iss.  Fiat  Gargarisma. 

Or  the  linimentum  e  boracc^  of  St.  Thomas's  may 
be  now  and  then  applied  : 

R    01.  Amygdal.  3j. 
Vitellum  ovi  unius. 
Boracis  pulverati  5]. 
Misce  fiat  linimentum. 

Where  any  of  these  are  applied  to  the  mouths  of 
infants  of  a  very  tender  age,  a  proportionable  di- 
minution must  be  made  in  the  stimulating  ingredi- 
ents included  in  their  composition. 

A'PIUM,  (from  apex^  a  top,  because  it  has  a 
large  head  ;  or  else  from  ijTrjof,  or  aKio;,  mild), 
SMALLAGE  ;  the  apium  graveqlens  Linn.  Of  this 
vegcfablf  Miller  enumerates  thirteen  species. 

Smallage  is  an  umbeliferous  plant,  with  bright- 
green  winged  leaves,  cut  slightly  into  three-winged 
portions,  serrated  about  the  edges.  The  seeds  are 
small,  oval,  plano-convex,  furrowed,  of  a  pale 
brown,  or  ash  colour  ;  the  root  long,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  with  a  number  of  fibres  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  white 
within.  It  is  biennial,  flowers  in  August,  grows 
wild  in  rivulets  and  watery  places,  and  is  frequent- 
ly cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  fresh  roots  of  this  plant,  when  produced  in 
their  native  watery  places,  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  quality  of  those  of  hemlock,  have  an  un- 
pleasant smelJj  and  bitterish  acrid  taste  ;  but  by 


drying  they  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their  ill  fla- 
vour, and  become  sweetish.  They  are  reckoned 
aperient  and  diuretic,  but  the  seeds  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  all  medical  purposes,  as  these  are  good 
carminatives.  In  distillation  the  seeds  yield  an  es- 
sential oil,  and  also  give  out  their  virtue  to  spirits 
of  wine  so  completely,  as,  on  evaporation,  to  leave 
a  perfect  extract. 

The  cicuta  aquatica,  growing  naturally  in  the 
same  places,  may  be  mistaken  for  it ;  but  the  two 
plants  may  be  thus  distinguished:  the  leaves  of  this 
cicuta  are  deeply  divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into 
three  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  segments;  where- 
as those  of  smallage  are  only  slightly  cut  into  three 
roundish  obtuse  segmentst 

By  culture  this  plant  has  been  much  improved, 
and  is  known  as  the  celleuy  of  our  gardens,  call- 
ed apium  sativum.  In  this  state  the  roots  have  an 
agreeable  warm  sweetish  tiiste,  without  any  of  the 
oifensive  flavour  of  the  original  smallage  :  but  Ray 
observes,  that  if  neglected,  it  will  degenerate  into 
its  first  disagreeable  state.  HoAvever,  as  by  culture 
this  plant  is  improved  for  the  table,  so  it  is  render- 
ed less  powerful  as  a  medicine. 

The  hclcoselinum,  or  hydrocelinum,  called  marsh 
smallage  is  a  larger  sort,  growing  also  in  watery 
places,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  celery. 

APIUM  GRAVEOLENS;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Apium. 

APIUM  PETROSELINUM,  common  or  gar- 
den-parsley. It  is  the  apium  hortense,  fructu 
ovato,  striata,  involucro  monophyllo  ;  petalis  eequa- 
libus,  foliolis  caulinis  linearibus,  involucris  minutis 
Linn.  This  plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
scription. The  roots  are  diuretic,  and  are  best  in 
a  decoction,  which  should  be  drank  plentifully. 
Distilled  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  essential 
oil  is  obtained  :  rectified  spirit  of  Avine  extracts  the 
Avhole  of  their  virtues,  and,  after  evaporation,  leaves 
a  good  extract.  The  leaves  are  warmer  than  the 
roots,  and  afford  more  essential  oil ;  but  the  seeds 
are  the  best  part  of  the  plant :  they  are  stimulat- 
ing, carminative,  bitter,  and  diuretic.  Three  pounds 
of  the  seeds  yield  about  an  ounce  of  essential  oil, 
the  most  part  of  which  sinks  in  Avater.  The  roots 
are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  been 
employed  with  great  efiect,  in  apozems,  to  relieve 
nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine.  The 
bruised  leaves  have  been  used,  as  a  discutient  poul- 
tice to  many  tumors.  Though  commonly  eaten  at 
table,  it  has  been  asserted,  (how  truly  Ave  know 
not),  that  in  some  constitutions  they  occasion  epi- 
leptic fits,  or  at  least  aggravate  them  in  those  sub- 
ject to  the  disease. 

APIUM  MACEDO'NICUM;  Macedonian 
PARSLEY  ;  the  bubon  macedonicum.  Linn.  Of  this 
species  of  Apium  we  have  only  the  seeds  in  the 
shops.  These  difler  from  the  common  sort  in  being 
dark-coloured,  and  covered  Avith  a  rough  hoari- 
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jiess :  their  virtues  however,  are  similar  to,  but 
weaker  than  the  common  sort. 

APOCENO'SIS,  (cKn^QKsvwcri;  ;  from  ccTfi,  and 
KEvou),  to  evacuate)  ;  a  superabundant  flux  of  blood 
or  of  some  other  lluid  without  pyrexia.  It  is  the 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen 

APOLETSIS,  {a.KoKri-^is  ;  from  ano,  and  Aa//.- 
Cavw,  to  take  from)  ;  an  interception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  of  any  other  natural  eva- 
cuation. 

APONEURO'SIS,  {oLTtovBupMrnr,  from  a7to,from, 
and  ysvcov,  a  nerve )  ;  so  called  from  an  erroneous 
supposition  of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  nerve.  It  is  a  tendinous  expan- 
sion, or  fascia,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  cellular  membrane.  Instances  of  these 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  human  body.  The 
outward  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  bound  down  by 
one  of  these  expansions,  called  the  fascia  lata, 
which  see. 

Dr.  Hunter  describes  the  aponeurosis  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  musculus  fascia;  latse,  called  membrano~ 
sus  muftculus,  on  the  external  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
from  the  gluteus  maximus  on  the  posterior  part. 

There  are  other  fascis,  as  those  of  the  legs,  which 
like  those  of  the  thighs,  cover  the  muscles.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  are  strong  fasciiE,  which  prevent 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  being  hurt,  when  we 
tread.  The  fascia;  on  the  thighs  and  legs  bind  down 
the  muscles  while  in  action,  and  also  increase  their 
Strength  by  compressing  them. 

When  matter  is  formed  immediately  under  any 
of  the  fascia;,  it  cannot  point  where  it  was  first 
formed,  but  runs  under  them  to  some  distance,  in 
attempting  to  gain  an  exit.  To  prevent  inconve- 
niences from  this  cause,  as  soon  as  matter  can  be 
felt  under  a  fascia,  it  is  right  to  give  it  vent  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  wait  for  its  pointing,  as  in  other 
situations.  When  this  happens  under  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  temporal  muscle,  great  difficulties  at- 
tend the  case.    See  Temporalis  Musculus. 

APO'PHYSIS,  (aKofvfft;  ;  from  airo,  and  (pvcu, 
to  grow )  ;  any  process  ol  a  bone,  as  the  nasal  apo- 
physis of  the  frontal  bone,  &c. 

APOPHLEGMATIZONTA,  a  name  for  the 
class  of  medicines  otherwise  termed  Masticatories. 
See  Masticatories. 

APOPLE'XIA,  (from  acKQirX'^<r<ru},  to  strike  or 
knock  dozen )  ;  the  apoplexy.  When  it  is  slight  it 
is  called  parapoplexia. 

Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  neuroses^  and  order  comata.  He  defines  it  a 
diminution  commonly  of  all  voluntary  motion,  at- 
tended Avith  sleep,  more  or  less  sound,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  still  continuing  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  an  oppressed  respiration,  and  fre- 
quently a  snorting.  Sauvages  makes  fifteen  spe- 
cies.— Nosolog.  Method,  vol.  ii.  p.  845.  Dr.  Cul- 
len reduces  them  to  nine. — Si/nopsis.  Nosol.  Meth. 
vol.  ii.  p,  183j  &c.  viz.  1st.  Jpoplexia  sanguinea, 


with  signs  of  an  universal  plethora,  and  chiefly 
fulness  in  the  head.  Here  come  the  carus  d  fri- 
gore  ct  spontaneus ;  cataphora  coma.  2d.  Apo- 
plexia  serosa,  which  happens  generally  in  aged  and 
leucophlegmatic  people ;  carpus  d  hydrocephalo. 
3d.  Apoplexia  hydrocephalica ;  usually  named  hy- 
drocephaUis.  4th.  Apoplexia  atrahilaria,  observed 
in  persons  disposed  to  melancholy.  5;h.  Apoplexia 
traumatica  ;  when  the  head  is  hurt  by  external  vio- 
lence. 6th.  Apoplexia  venenata^  from  strong  se- 
datives, whether  externally  applied,  or  internally 
taken.  Carus  ab  insolatione,  carus  dfrigore,  &c. 
7th.  Apoplexia  Dientalis  ;  carus  ct  paihemaie,  from 
passions  of  the  mind.  8th.  Apoplexia  catalepiica, 
in  which  the  respiration  is  not  stertoi  ous ;  and 
though  the  limbs  maintain  any  accidental  position, 
yet  they  give  way  to  external  force  applied  to  them. 
9th.  Apoplexia  suffvcata,  which  hap})ens  from  any 
external  suffocating  power  ;  as  in  cases  of  hang- 
ing and  drowning. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  the  carus;  cataphora ;  co- 
ma;  htmorragia  cerebri;  cafalepsis ;  cerebri  af- 
fectio  spasmodica — eatatica ;  and  the  ecstasis,  as 
apoplexies  ;  and  the  typhomaniu^  and  lethargus,  as 
symptomatic  apoplexies.  And  often,  besides  these, 
there  is  a  symptomatic  apoplexy  arising  from  inter- 
mit! ent  fever  ;  continued  fever  ;  inflammation;  ex- 
anthema ;  hysteria  ;  epilepsy  ;  gout ;  worms  ;  is- 
churia;  scurvy  ;  for  specifications  of  which  see  the 
work  referred  to  above.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  species  of  Asphyxia  which  come  properly  under 
this  head.  See  Asphyxia. 

To  the  definition  of  apoplexy,  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  motion  is  in 
some  degree  only  ;  meaning  by  this  to  imply,  that 
under  the  title  of  apoplexy  are  comprehended  those 
diseases,  which,  as  diilering  from  it  in  degree  only, 
cannot,  with  a  vieAV  either  to  pathology  or  practice, 
be  properly  distinguished  from  it ;  and  such  are  the 
diseases  named  above. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
apoplexy,  in  general,  is  whatever  interrupts  the 
motion  of  the  nervous  power,  whether  from  the 
brain  or  to  it.  Oi  apoplexies  from  internal  causes^ 
he  thinks  the  motion  of  the  nervous  power  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  compression  on  the  origin  of  the 
nerves ;  and  this  compression  is  occasioned  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  heai. 
In  apoplexies  from  external  causes,  the  motion  of 
the  nervous  power  is  interrupted  by  directly  de- 
stroying its  mobility  ;  as  when  mephitic  air,  fumes 
from  charcoal,  &c.  are  admitted  to  the  nerves.  We 
shall  consider  separately  the  aflections  that  fall  un- 
der  both  these  heads. 

1.  Sanguineous  Apoplexy. — In  this  disease  the 
patients  fall  suddenly  down,  and  are  deprived  of  all 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  but  without  convul- 
sions. A  giddiness  of  the  head,  noise  in  the  cars, 
corruscations  before  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the 
faccj  usually  precede.  The  distinguishing  symptom 
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ef  the  disease  is  a  deep  .sleep,  attended  with  violent 
snorting  ;  if  any  thing  be  put  into  (he  mouth,  it  is 
returned  through  the  nose;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
svvaiiowed  "without  shutting  the  nostrils ;  and  even 
^vhen  this  is-  done,  the  person  is  in  the  utmost  dan- 
,gcr  of  sufi"ocation.  Sometimes  apoplectic  patients 
will  open  their  eyes  after  having  taken  a  large  dose 
of  an  emetic  ;  bat  if  they  show  no  sign  of  sense, 
there  is  not  the  least  hope  of  !heir  recovery.  Some- 
times the  apoplexy  terminates  in  an  hemiplegia ;  in 
which  case  it  cojnes  on  wifh  a  distortion  of  the 
mouth  towards  the  sound  side,  a  drawing  of  the 
"tongue  the  same  way,  and  sfaramermg  of  tlie  speech. 
Dissections  sometimes  show  a  Tup*Tiri"  of  some  ves- 
sels of  the  meninges,  or  ev.  n  vessels  of  the  brain  it- 
•self ;  though  sometimes,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Wil- 
lis, no  defect  is  to  be  observed  either  in  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebel!um. 

The  general  cause  of  a  sanguineous  apoplexy  is 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  with  a  def 'rmina  ion  to 
the  head.  The  disease  therefore  may  be  brouglit  on 
by  whatever  "  io'catly  urges  on  the  circulation  of 
tlie  blood  ;  si'ch  as  surfeits,  into.^acatiou  violent 
passions  of  the  mitid,  iimnoderate  ctercise,  kc.  It 
take?  place,  howcv^-r,  for  tlie  most  p^rN  wh  'n  'he 
venous  plethora  has  subsist  d  fo"  a  considerable  mtic 
in  the  system.  For  that  rea-on  it  coip.monly  do."S 
not  attack  people  till  past  *lie  age  of  .^ixty ;  and 
that  whether  the  patients  are  corpt  lent  and  huve  a 
short  neck,  or  whe*her  'hey  are  of  a  Lan  habi*  of 
body.  'I'ill  people  are  past  the  age  of  childhood, 
apoploxy  never  happens. 

'J'his  disease  very  often  kills  at  it-'  first  attack  ; 
and  few  survive  a  repedtion  of  the  fit ;  so  that 
4hose  who  make  mention  of  people  who  have  sur- 
vived several  attacks  of  the  apoplexy,  have  proba- 
•bly  mistaken  the  epilepsy  for  this  disease.  In  no 
disease  is  the  prognosis  more  fatal;  since  those  wlio 
seem  to  be  recovering  from  a  fit,  are  frequently  and 
suddenly  carrtcd  oft'  by  its  return,  without  eitlier 
^varning  of  its  approach  or  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing it.  The  good  signs  arc  when  the  disease  appa- 
rently wears  off,  and  the  patient  evidently  begins 
to  recover ;  the  bad  ones  are  when  all  the  symptoms 
continue  and  increase. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  restore  the 
connection  between  the  sentient  and  corporeal 
parts  of  the  system  :  and  when  interruption  to  this 
connection  proceeds  from  compression  of  the  brain 
by  blood,  this  is  to  be  attempted,  in  the  first  place, 
by  large  and  repeated  bleedings  from  the  jugular 
veins  and  temporal  arteries,  and  also  by  cupping. 
Blisfers  should  be  applied  to  the  head  or  between 
the  shoulders  j  after  which,  the  same  internal  re- 
medies are  to  be  used  as  in  the  serous  apoplexy, 
after  mentioned.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  in  a  some- 
what erect  posture,  and  the  head  supported  in  that 
situation. 

2.  Serous  Apoplexy. — In  this  species  the  pulse 


is  weak,  the  face  pale,  and  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  natural  heat.  On  dissection,  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  are  found  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
fluid  than  they  ought;  the  other  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former. 

I'his  may  arise  from  any  thing  \^'hich  induces  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  body,  such  as  depressing  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  much  study,  watching,  &c.  It 
may  also  be  brought  on  by  a  too  plentiful  use  of  di- 
luting, acidulated  drinks.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow,  that  the  extravsated  serum  abovemcntioncd 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  always  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  since  the  animal  humours  are  very  fre- 
quently observed  to  ooze  out  in  plenty  through  the 
coats  of  the  containing  vessels  after  death,  though 
no  ex?ravasa!ion  took  place  during  li'e. 

This  species  is  equally  fatal  with  the  other  ;  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  prognosis  of  the  san- 
guineous, may  also  be  said  of  that  of  the  serous 
apoplexy. 

In  tliis  species  vencsec+ion  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted :  acnd  purgatives,  emetics,  and  st  inidating 
clj  sters,  are  recommended  'o  carry  off  the  supera- 
bundant seii'm  :  b'U  in.  bodie  a, ready  d.-!)ilita'ed, 
they  may  pLrhap  be  liable  to  the  same  exceptions 
with  venescctii-'  I  its-lf. 

Di\  George  Pordyce  'hinkN  that  the  compression 
piod.;cing  apoplexy  ■.  i  lorn  or  ni'ver  .irises  irom  the 
serous  part  of  ?h;,  ))lo-«d  being  ex  rava-ateu  ;  but 
adds  whether  b  ood  or  serian  be  the  cause,  <hesame 
mc;hods  must  be  pursued  for  relief;  and  besides 
blci  d;ng,  to  relieve  he  brain,  he  urges  the  advant- 
age of  purgmg  wjvc  I  he  says  diminlfhes  the  cir- 
culaiion  from  the  brain  as  v/eli  as  from  the  intes- 
tines. He  recommends  the  more  active  purgatives, 
and  to  repeat  them  so  as  lo  keep  up  the  secretion 
that  way. 

Dr.  Saunders,  physician  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
London,  recommends  the  following  : 

R    Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  gr.  xv. 

Calomelan.  gr.  iij. 

01.  essentia!.  pi';ient.  gtt.  ij. 
Sint  pilulse  iv.  primo  mane  sumendae. 

R    Colocynthid.  ^j. 

Aqude  fervent.  3X. 
Coque  per  sextam  horae  partem,  et  liquori  co- 
lato  adhuc  tepido,  admisce  • 

Syr.  e  spina  cer.  3j.  ut  fiat  enema  statim, 
injiciendum. 

R    Infus.  sennae  tartaris.  ^ij- 
Tinct.  jallap. 

Syr.  spin,  cervin.  sing.  5ij.    Misce  hauria- 
tur  pro  dosi. 

R    Ari  rad.  recent. 

Arab.  gum.  puiv.  sing.  3iv. 
Sperm.  cetiSij. 
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Aq.  pulegli  gviiss. 
Syr.  simpl.  5iij. 
Terendo  in  mortario  marmoreo  fiat  Eraulsio,  cujus 
capiat  cochlearia  duo  vel  tria  bis  terve  indies. 

Volatile  salts,  cephalic  elixirs,  and  cordials,  are 
also  prescribed  ;  and  in  case  of  a  hemiplegia  su- 
pervening, the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  aperi- 
ent  ptisans,  cathartics,  and  sudorifics  ;  gentle  ex- 
ercise, as  riding  in  a  carriage  ;  with  blisters  and 
such  stimulating  medicines  as  are  in  general  had 
recourse  to  ia  affections  originally  of  the  paraly- 
tic kind. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  offers  the  following  formulae,  to 
be  adopted  according  to  circumstances.  He  says, 
the  pituitous  apoplexy  requires  a  very  different 
treatment  from  the  sanguineous :  blood-lettings 
must  be  either  entirely  omitted,  or  very  sparingly 
used  ;  as  the  intention  of  cure  will  consist  "  in 
attenuating  the  pituitous  lentor,  promoting  its  ab- 
sorption, and  expelling  it  from  the  body." 

The  stronger  emetics,  and  warm,  smart  purga- 
tives Avill  be  adviseable,  with  sternutatories,  and 
a  liberal  use  of  blisters  to  the  head,  back,  and  ex- 
tremities, and  sinapisms,  or  strongly  stimulating 
applications  to  the  feet. 

The  aromatic,  stimulating,  and  warm  cephalic 
and  nervous  medicines,  he  alledges,  bid,  of  all 
others,  the  fairest  to  telieve  the  patient. 

R    Antim.  tartar,  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  rad.  ipecacuanhas,  Sfs. 
M.  ft.  pulv.  emetic. 

R    Tinct.  alo.  comp.  ^ij. 

Tinct.  jalap,  ^iij. 

Sp.  Lavend.  5fs. 
M.  ft.  haustus  mane  sumendus,  et  pro  re  nata 

repetendus. 

R    Fol.  Tabaci  ^ij* 

Pulp,  colocynth.  ^fs. 

Coq.  ex  aquae  fontanae  q.  s.  ad  colatur. 
Sviij. 

Adde  Syr.  e  spin.  cerv.  3jfs. 

M.  ft.  enema  pro  re  nata  injiciendum. 

R    Rad.  hellebor.  alb.  in  pulv.  trit. 

Folior.  arari,  aa  5j. 

Hydrarg.  vitriolat.  gr.  vj. 
M.  ft.  pulv.  sternutator.  cujus  paucill.  subinde 

usurpetur. 

R    Lact.  ammoniac.  §j. 

Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  5vj. 

Sp,  vol.  foetid,  ^j. 
AI.  ft.  haust.  sexta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 

R    Pulv.  ari  comp.  Jfs. 
Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  vj. 
Vol.  I. 


Ol.  lavcnd.  gtt.  j. 
Syr.  zingib.  q.  s. 
Flat.  bol.  ter  quaterve  de  die  sumend. 

R    Castor,  russ.  3j. 

Pulv.  aromatic.  9fs. 
M.  ft.  pulv.  sexta  quaque  hora  sumend.  et 

julep,  seq.  coch.  iv. 

R    Aq.  Pulegii  simp.  §vj. 

Tinct.  valerian,  vol.  3j. 

Syr.  croci,  5vj. 
Misce  fiat  juleplum. 

When  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  mustard  seed  may  be  swallowed  morning  and 
evening  ;  and  the  stomach  purges  may  be  continued 
for  some  time,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

The  Doctor  enumerates  a  third  species  which  he 
denominates  the  spasmodic  apoplexy.  This  is  to  be 
relieved,  by  relaxing  the  spasm,  and  promoting  a 
fnee  circulation  through  the  vessels  of  the  encepha- 
lon.  The  remedies  recommended  for  the  relief  of 
a  pituitous  apoplexy,  will  be  conducive  to  these 
purposes.  Blood-letting,  if  necessary  ;  afterwards 
an  emetic,  with  a  blister  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms 
to  the  feet,  and  warm  nervous  remedies,  will  bid  the 
fairest  to  answer  the  intention. 

3.  Hi/drocephalic  Apoplexy^ — or  Dropsy  of  the 
Brain.    See  Hydrocephalus. 

4.  Atrabiliary  Apoplexy. — This  takes  place  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  diffusion  of  bile  through  the 
system,  i.  e.  in  what  is  termed  the  black  jaundice. 
In  some  cases  the  brain,  on  dissection,  has  been  found 
tinged  quite  brown.  It  cannot  be  thought  to 
admit  of  any  cure,  at  least  none  is  proposed  by  Dr. 
CuUen. 

6.  Apoplexy  from  External  Violence. — This  is 
the  Apoplexia  traumatica,^  and  Cqrus  traumaticiiSf 
of  Sauvages.  The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  it 
arises  from  external  injury,  exclusively  falls  under 
the  management  of  the  surgeon.  See  Brain, 
Concussion,  &c. 

6.  Apoplexy  from  Poisons. — The  poisons  produc- 
ing apoplexy  may  be  either  of  the  stimulant  or 
sedative  kind,  as  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  and  the 
more  virulent  kinds  of  vegetable  poisons.  The 
vapours  of  mercury,  or  of  lead,  in  great  quantity, 
will  sometimes  produce  a  similar  effect ;  though 
commonly  they  rather  produce  a  paralysis,  and 
operate  slowly.  The  vapour  of  charcoal,  or  carbo- 
nic gas,  in  any  form,  breathed  in  great  quantity,  also 
produce  an  apoplexy,  or  a  state  very  similar  to  it; 
and  even  cold  itself  produces  a  fatal  sleep,  thougli 
without  the  apoplectic  snorting.  To  enumerate 
all  the  different  symptoms  which  affect  the  unhappy 
persons  who  have  swallowed  opium,  or  any  of  the 
stronger  vegetable  poisons,  is  impossible,  as  they 
are  scarce  to  be  found  the  same  in  any  two  patients, 
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The  siate  induced  by  tliem  seems  to  diflTer  some- 
what  from  that  of  a  true  apoplexy ;  as  it  is  com- 
monly  attended  with  convulsions,  but  has  the  par- 
ticular distinguishing  sign  of  apoplexy,  namely,  a 
very  difficult  breathing,  or  snorting,  more  or  less 
violent  according  to  the  nature  of  poisonous 
matter  swallowed. 

(1.)  Of  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  gas,  or 
fixed  air,  Dr.  Percival  gives  the  following  account. 
*'  All  these  noxious  vapours,  Avhether  arising  from 
burning  charcoal,  the  fermenting  grape,  the  Grotto 
di  Cani,  or  the  cavern  of  Pyrmont,  operate  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  When  accumulated  and  con- 
iined,  their  effects  are  often  instantaneous  ;  they 
immediately  destroy  the  action  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  in  a  moment  arrest  the  vital  motions. 
When  more  diffused,  their  effects  arc  slower,  but 
still  evidently  mark  out  a  direct  affection  of  the 
nervous  system. 

"  Those  who  are  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  the 
fermenting  grape,  are  as  instantly  destroyed  as 
they  would  be  by  the  strongest  electrical  shock. 
A  state  of  insensibility  is  the  immediate  effect  upon 
those  animals  which  are  thrust  into  the  Grotti  di 
Cani,  or  the  cavern  of  Pyrmont :  the  animal  is 
deprived  of  motion,  lies  as  if  dead  ;  and  if  not 
quickly  returned  into  the  fresh  air,  is  irrecoverable. 
And  if  we  attend  to  the  histories  of  those  who 
liave  suffered  from  the  vapours  of  burning  char- 
coal, we  shall  in  like  manner  find,  that  the  brain 
and  moving  powers  are  the  parts  primarily  af- 
fected. 

"  A  cosk  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
i!se  of  lighted  charcoal  more  than  his  business  re- 
quired, and  to  stand  with  his  head  over  these  fires, 
complained  for  a  year  of  very  acute  pain  in  the 
head ;  and  after  this,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  slow  fever. 

"  A  person  was  left  reading  in  bed  with  a  pan 
of  charcoal  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  On  being 
Tisited  early  the  next  morning,  he  was  found  with 
liis  eyes  shut,  his  book  open  and  lying  on  one  side, 
his  candle  extinguished,  and  to  all  appearance  like 
one  in  a  deep  sleep.  Stimulants  aiKl  cupping- 
glasses  gave  no  relief ;  but  he  was  soon  recovered 
by  the  free  access  of  fresh  air. 

"  Four  prisoners,  in  Oider  to  make  their  es- 
cape,  attempted  to  destroy  the  iron-works  of  their 
windows,  by  the  means  of  burning  charcoal.  As 
soon  as  they  commenced  their  operations,  the 
fumes  of  the  charcoal  being  confined  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  prison,  one  of  them  was  struck  dead  ; 
another  was  found  pale,  speechless,  and  without 
motion ;  afterwards  he  spoke  incoherently,  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  died.  The  other  two  were 
with  great  difficulty  recovered. 

"  Two  boys  went  to  warm  themselves  in  a  stove 
heated  with  charcoal.  In  the  morning  they  were 
found  destitute  of  sense  and  motionj  with  coui^t?. 


nances  as  composed  as  in  a  placid  sleep.  There- 
were  some  remains  of  pulse ;  but  they  died  in  at 
short  time. 

"  A  fisherman  deposited  a  large  quantity  of 
charcoal  in  a  deep  cellar.  Some  time  afterwards 
his  son,  a  healthy  strong  man,  went  down  into  thf© 
cellar  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  and  a  light  ia 
his  hand.  He  had  scarcely  descended  to  the  bot- 
tom when  his  candle  went  out.  He  returned, 
lighted  his  candle,  and  again  descended.  Soon- 
after,  he  called  aloud  for  assistance.  His  mother, 
brotlier,  and  a  servant,  hastentid  to  give  him 
relief;  but  none  of  them  returned.  Two  others 
of  the  village  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  then 
determined  to  throw  large  quantities  of  water  into 
the  cellar  ;  and  after  two  or  three  days,  they  had 
access  to  the  dead  bodies. 

"  Coelius  Aurelianus  says,  that  those  who  ar« 
injured  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal  become  cataleptic. 
And  Hoffman  enumerates  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  in  no  respect  correspond  with  his  idea  of 
suffocation.  Those  who  suffer  from  the  fumes  of 
burning  charcoal,  says  he,  have  severe  pains  in  the 
head,  great  debility,  faintness,  stupor,  and  la- 
thargy. 

"  It  appears  from  the  above  histories  and  ob- 
servations, that  these  vapours  exert  their  noxious 
efi'ects  on  the  brain  and  nerves.  Sometimes  they 
occasion  sudden  death ;  at  other  times,  the  various 
symptoms  of  a  debilitated  system,  according  as  the 
poison  is  more  or  less  concentrated.  The  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  first  and  principally  affected,  and 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  by  sympathy 
or  consent  of  parts.  It  is  well  known,  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  ready  consent  between 
the  olfactory  nerves  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  effluvia  of  flowers 
and  perfumes  in  delicate  or  irritable  habits, 
produce  a  train  of  symptoms,  which,  though 
transient,  are  analogous  to  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  vapours  of  charcoal ;  viz.  vertigo, 
sickness,  faintness,  and  sometimes  a  total  insensi- 
bility. The  female  malefactor,  whom  Dr.  Mead 
inoculated  by  putting  into  her  nostrils  dossils  of 
cotton  impregnated  with  variolous  matter,  was, 
immediately  on  the  introduction,  afflicted  with  a- 
most  excruciating  headach,  and  had  a  constant 
fever  till  after  the  eruption. 

"  The  vapours  of  burning  charcoal,  and  other 
poisonous  effluvia,  frequently  produce  their  pre- 
judicial and  even  fatal  effects,  without  being  either 
offensive  to  the  snjell,  or  oppressive  to  the  lungs. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  therefore,  t}\at  the 
common  opinion  should  be  more  agreeable  to  truth ; 
for  where  suffocation  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect,, 
there  will  be  little  apprehension  of  danger,  so  long 
as  the  breast  keeps  free  from  pain  or  oppression. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  th&  poison 
itself  is  (Ustiact  fxom  that  gross  matter  which  is. 
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oflfensirc  to  the  swell ;  and  that  this  is  rrequently 
in  its  most  active  state  when  undistinguished  by  the 
sense.  Were  the  following  cautions  generally  at- 
tended to,  they  might  in  some  instances  bo  the 
happy  means  of  preserving  life.  Never  to  be 
confined  with  burning  charcoal  in  a  small  room,  or 
where  there  is  not  a  free  draught  of  air  by  a 
chimney  or  some  other  way.  Never  to  venture 
into  any  place  in  which  air  has  been  long  pent  up, 
or  which  from  other  circumstances  ought  to  be 
suspected  ;  unless  euch  suspected  place  be  either 
previoir^iy  well  ventilated,  or  put  to  the  test  of  the 
jighted  candle.  For  it  is  a  singular  and  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  life  of  flame  in  some  pircum- 
stances  is  sooner  affected  and  more  expeditiously 
extinguished  by  noxious  vapours,  than  animal-life. 
A  proof  of  this  I  remember  to  have  received  from  a 
very  intelligent  clergyman,  who  was  present  at  a 
musical  entertainment  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford. 
The  theatre  was  crowded ;  and  during  the  entertain- 
ment, the  candles  were  observed  to  burn  dim,  and 
some  of  them  went  out.  The  audience  complained 
only  of  a  faintness  and  languor ;  but  had  the  ani- 
mal effluvia  been  still  further  accumulated,  or 
longer  confined,  they  would  have  been  extinguished 
as  well  as  the  caudles. 

"  The  most  obvious,  effectual,  and, expeditious 
means  of  relief  to  those  who  have  unhappily  sulTered 
from  this  cause,  are  such  as  Avill  dislodge  and  wash 
away  the  poison,  restore  the  energy  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  renew  the  vital  motions.  Let  the 
patient  be,  therefore,  immediately  carried  into  the 
open  air,  and  let  the  air  be  fanned  backwards  or 
forwards  to  assist  its  action :  let  cold  water  be 
thrown  on  the  face;  let  the  face,  mouth,  and 
nostrils  be  repeatedly  washed ;  and  as  soon  as 
practicable,  get  the  patient  to  drink  some  cold 
water.  But  if  the  case  be  too  far  gone  to  be  thus 
relieved,  let  a  healthy  person  breathe  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient ;  and  gently  force  air  into  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  nostrils.  Frictions,  cupping, 
bleeding,  and  blisters,  are  likewise  indicated. 
And  if,  after  the  instant  danger  is  removed,  a 
fever  be  excited,  the  method  of  cure  must  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  prevailing  symptoms  of 
the  fever." 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  poison  of  Opium,  Dr. 
Mead  advises  what  appear  to  us  very  insufficient 
remedies;  since,  without  the  opium  can  be  evacuated 
before  it  has  rendered  the  stomach  insensible  to 
the  stimulus  of  an  emetic,  nothing  yet  known  can 
prevent  a  fatal  event.  He  describes  the  following 
method  of  cure.  '  Besides  evacuations  by  vomiting, 
bleeding,  and  blistering,  acid  medicines  and  lixivial 
salts  are  proper.  These,  he  says,  contract  the 
relaxed  fibres,  and  by  their  diuretic  force  cause  a 
depletion  of  the  vessels.  Dr.  Mead  says,  he  gave 
icpeated  doses  of  a  mixture  of  salt  of  wormwood 
and  juice  of  lemoHS,  with  extraordinary  success; 


but  that  nothing  is  of  greater  consequence,  than 
to  use  proper  means  for  the  prevention  of  sleep, 
by  rousing  and  stirring  the  patient,  and  forcing 
him  to  walk  about ;  for  if  he  be  once  permitted  to 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep,  it  will  be  found  altogether 
impossible  to  awake  him. 

(2.)  Of  a  nature  nearly  akin  to  the  poison  of 
opium  seems  to  be  that  of  Laurel-water,  a  simple 
water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus 
or  common  laurel.  The  bad  effects  of  this  were 
lirst  observed  in  Ireland,  where  it  had  been 
customary  to  mix  it  with  brandy  for  the  sake  or 
the  flavour ;  and  thus  two  women  were  suddenly- 
killed  by  it.  This  gave  occasion  to  some  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ma- 
lignant qualities  of  the  water  in  question  ;  and  the 
event  was  as  follows  :  All  the  dogs  fell  immediately 
into  totterings  and  convulsions  of  the  limbs, 
which  were  soon  followed  by  a  total  paralysis,  so 
that  no  motion  could  be  excited  even  by  pricking 
or  cutting  them.  No  inflammation  was  found 
upon  dissection,  in  any  of  the  internal  membranes. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  was  a  great  fullness  and 
distension  of  the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  was  so 
fluid,  that  even  the  lymph  in  its  vessels  was  gene- 
rally found  tinged  with  red.  The  same  effects 
were  produced  by  the  water  injected  into  the  in- 
testines by  way  of  clyster. 

To  make  the  experiment  more  fully,  Dr.  Ni- 
cholls  prepared  some  of  this  water  so  strong,  that 
about  a  drachm  of  heavy  essential  oil  remained  afe 
the  bottom  of  three  pints  of  it,  which  by  frequent? 
shaking  was  again  quite  incorporated  with  it.  So 
virulent  was  this  water,  that  two  ounces  of  it  killed 
a  middle-sized  dog  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  cverf 
while  it  was  passing  down  his  throat.  The  poison' 
appeared  to  reside  entirely  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  essential  oil,  which  comes  over  by  distilla- 
tion, not  only  from  the  leaves  of  laurel,  but  from' 
some  other  vegetables  ;  for  ten  drops  of  a  red  oil 
distilled  from  bitter  almonds,  when  mixed  with, 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  given  to  a  dog,  killed' 
him  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Volatile  alkalies  are  said  to  be  an  antidote  to 
this  poison;  of  which  Dr.  Mead  gives  the  follow- 
ing instance.  About  an  ounce  of  strong  laurel- 
water  was  given  to  a  small  dog.  He  fell  imme- 
diately  into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  which, 
were  soon  followed  by  a  total  loss  of  motion. 
When  he  seemed  to  be  expiring,  a  vial  of  strong 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  was  held  to  his  nose,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  same  forced  down  his  throat : 
he  instantly  felt  its  virtue  ;  and  by  continuing  the 
use  of  it  for  some  time,  he  by  degrees  recovered 
the  motion  of  his  legs ;  and  in  two  hours  walked' 
about  with  tolerable  strength,  and  was  afterwards 
quite  well. 

(4.)  With  regard  to  the  fatal  effects  of  Cold, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  countejactin^  them  but 
Bb  3 
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by  the  application  of  external  heat.  We  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  the  swallowing  considerable 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits  may  be  a  means  of 
making  us  resist  the  cold,  and  preventing  the  bad 
effects  of  it  from  arising  to  such  a  height  as  to 
destroy  life:  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  possessed  of  any  such  virtue  in  those  countries 
liable  to  great  excesses  of  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  joined  with  aromatics,  by 
strengthening  the  solids,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
motion  of  the  fluids,  is  found  to  answer  better  than 
any  other  thing  as  a  preservative :  but  when  the 
pernicious  effects  have  already  begun  to  discover 
themselves,  nothing  but  increasing,  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  heat  of  the  body,  can  possibly  be  de- 
pended upon  :  and  even  this  must  be  attempted 
with  great  care;  for  as,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
generally  a  tendency  to  mortification  in  some  of 
the  extremities,  the  sudden  application  of  heat  will 
certainly  increase  this  tendency  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  destroy  the  parts.  But  the  external  treatment 
of  such  mortifications  belongs  to  Surgery. 

7.  Mental  Apoplsxi/.— Apoplexy  from  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  may  be  either  sanguineous 
or  serous,  though  it  is  more  commonly  of  the  former 
than  the  latter  species.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  Or  the  symptoms  may  partake 
of  the  nature  of  catalepsy ;  in  which  case  the 
method  of  treatment  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
genuine  catalepsy. 

8.  Cataleptic  Apoplexy. — This  disease,  though 
not  improperly  placed,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  amongst 
the  apoplexies,  has,  nevertheless,  so  many  pecu- 
liarities as  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration  ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  describe  it  under  Catalepsis. 

9.  Apoplexy  from  suffocation. — The  asphyxia 
suspensorum,  and  asphyxia  immersorum  of  Sau- 
vages.  This  is  that  kind  of  apoplexy  which  takes 
place  in  those  who  are  hanged  or  drowned.  See 
the  articles  Drowning,  Resuscitation,  &c. 

Besides  the  species  above  mentioned,  the  apo- 
plexy is  a  symptom  in  many  other  aflections,  such 
as  fevers,  both  continued  and  intermitting,  exan- 
themata, hysteria,  epilepsy,  gout,  worms,  ischuria, 
and  scurvy,  as  has  been  observed  above. 

APOSTE'MA,  (a.iroo-rrip.a. ;  from  aftriJiJ-i,  to  re- 
cede) ;  a  term  given  by  the  ancients  to  abscesses 
in  general.    See  Abscess. 

APOTHECARIUS,  (from  rtto,  cum,  with,  and 
ndrjfji.i,  pono,  to  put) ;  an  apothecary,  so  called 
from  his  employ  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in 
readiness,  the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica ;  and  to  compound  them  according  to  the 
physician's  direction.  In  every  European  country 
except  Great  Britain,  the  apothecary  is  the  same 
as,  in  England,  we  name  Druggist  and  Chemist. 

In  Loudon,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of  the  city- 
companies.  They  were  incorporated  by  a  charter 
from  king  James  I.  procured  at  the  solicitation  of 


Dr.  IMaycrne  and  Dr.  Aitkins  :  till  that  time  they 
only  made  a  part  of  the  grocers'  company  ;  plums, 
sugar,  spice,  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  &c.  were 
sold  in  the  same  shop  and  by  the  same  person. 
The  design  of  separating  them  was,  obviously,  in 
order  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  many  ignorant  persons  who 
imposed  unwholesome  remedies  on  the  public.  By 
an  act  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the  ninth  year 
of  George  I.  they  are  exempted  from  serving  upon 
juries,  or  in  ward  and  parish  offices.  They  are 
obliged  to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to 
the  formulae  prescribed  in  the  college  dispensa- 
tory ;  and  are  liable  to  have  their  shops  visited  hy 
the  censors  of  the  college,  who  are  empowered 
to  destroy  such  medicines  as  they  think  are  not 
good;  but  this  power  is  not  exercised  properly. 

"  On  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  fidelity  of  the 
apothecary"  says  the  late,  and  much  regretted 
Dr.  Percival,  "  depend,  in  a  very  coiTsiderable 
degree,  the  reputation,  the  success,  and  usefulness 
of  the  physician;  and  as  these  qualities  justly 
claim  his  attention  and  encouragement,  the  pos- 
sessor  of  them  merits  his  respect  and  patronage. 

"  The  apothecary  is,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  precursor  of  the  physician ;  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  disease, 
with  the  hereditary  constitution,  habits,  and  dis- 
position  of  the  patient,  he  may  furnish  every  im- 
portent  information.  It  is  in  general,  therefore, 
expedient,  and  when  health  or  life  are  at  stake, 
expediency  becomes  a  moral  duty,  to  confer  with 
the  apothecary,  before  any  decisive  plan  of  treat, 
mentis  adopted;  to  hear  his  account  of  the  ma- 
lady,  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  adminis- 
tered,  of  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  of  his 
whole  experience  concerning  the  juvantia  and 
loedentiu  in  the  case.  Nor  should  the  future  at- 
tendance of  the  apothecary  be  superseded  by  the 
physician  ;  for  if  be  be  a  man  of  honour,  judg- 
ment, and  propriety  of  behaviour,  he  will  be  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  through  the  whole  course  of  th& 
disorder,  by  his  attention  to  varying  symptoms ; 
by  the  enforcement  of  medical  directions ;  by 
obviating  misapprehensions  in  the  patient,  or  his 
family;  by  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  by  being  at  all  times  an  easy  and 
friendly  medium  of  communication.  To  subserve 
these  important  purposes,  the  physician  should 
occa.sionally  make  his  visits  in  conjunction  with 
the  apothecary,  and  regulate  by  circumstances  the 
frequency  of  such  interviews  :  for  if  they  be  often 
repeated,  little  substantial  aid  can  be  expected 
from  the  apothecary,  because  he  will  have  no  in- 
telligence to  offer  which  does  not  fail  under  the 
observation  of  the  physician  himself;  nor  any  op- 
portunity of  executing  Iiis  peculiar  trust,  without 
becoming  burthensome  to  the  patient  by  multiplied 
calls,  and  unseasonable  assiduity.'' 
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In  consequence  of  this  amicable  intercoiirse  and 
co.opcration  of  the  physician  and  apothecary,  the 
latter  ^vill  regard  the  free  communication  of  the 
physician  as  a  privilege  and  mean  of  improvement; 
he  will  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  success  of  ^he 
curative  plans  pursued  ;  and  his  reputation  will  be 
directly  involved  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
medicines  he  dispenses.  But  to  guard  against  the 
abuses  unfortunately  too  prevalent,  Dr.  Percival 
says:  "  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  physi- 
cian, however,  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
these  latter  points,  that  no  dependence  on  the  pro- 
probity  of  the  apothecary,  should  prevent  the  occa- 
sional inspection  of  the  drugs,  which  he  prescribes. 
In  I^ondon,  the  law  not  only  authorizes,  but  en- 
joins a  stated  examination  of  the  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines  kept  in  the  shops.  And  the  po- 
licy that  is  just  and  reasonable  in  the  metropolis, 
must  be  proportionally  so  in  every  provincial 
town,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nor  will  any  re- 
spectable apothecary  object  to  this  necessary  office, 
when  performed  with  delicacy,  and  at  seasonable 
times  ;  since  his  reputation  and  emolument  will  be 
increased  by  it,  probably  in  the  exact  ratio,  thus 
ascertained,  of  professional  merit  and  integrity." 

Of  so  valuable  a  class  of  men  as  the  country 
apothecaries,  the  author  observes,  no  opportuni- 
ties should  be  neglected  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment, or  of  contributing  to  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge, by  unreserved  information  on  medical  sub- 
jects, lie  insists,  that,  when  such  occasions  pre- 
sent themselves,  "  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of 
sense  /"  for  practical  improvements  usually  origin- 
ate in  towns,  and  often  remain  unknown  or  disre- 
garded in  remote  country  situations. 

A  great  political  and  moral  writer.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  has  the  following  passage. — "  Apothecaries' 
profit,"  says  he,  "  is  become  a  bye-word,  denot- 
ing something  uncommonly  extravagant.  This 
great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  frequently  no 
more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of  labour.  The 
skill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much  nicer  and  more  de- 
licate matter  than  that  of  any  artificer  whatever  ; 
and  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  him  is  of  so  much 
greater  importance.  He  is  the  physician  of  the 
poor  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  rich  when  the  distress 
or  danger  is  not  very  great.  His  reward,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  suitable  to  his  skill  and  his  trust,  and 
it  arises  generally  from  the  price  at  which  he  sells 
his  drugs.  But  the  whole  drugs  which  the  best  era- 
ployed  apothecary,  in -a  large  market  town,  will 
sell  in  a  year,  may  not  "perhaps  cost  him  above 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Though  he  should  sell 
them,  therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundred,  or  a 
thousand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 
no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of  his  labour, 
charged  in  the  onlj'  way  in  which  he  can 
charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  his  drugs."  "  The 
statement  here  given,"   continues  Dr.  Percival, 


exceeds  the  emoluments  of  the  generality  of 
apothecaries,  in  country  districts.  And  a  physi- 
cian, who  knows  the  education,  skill,  and  perse- 
vering attention,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  ease, 
hea'th,  and  sometimes  even  of  life,  which  this  pro- 
fes  ion  requires,  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  not  to 
withdraw,  irom  hose  who  exercise  it,  any  sources 
of  reasonable  profit,  or  the  honourable  means  of 
advancement  in  fortune.  Two  practices  prevail  in 
some  places  injurious  to  the  interest  of  this  branch 
of  the  faculty,  and  which  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
One  consists  in  suiiering  prescriptions  to  be  sent  to 
the  druggist,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  saving  in  ex- 
pence  :  the  other  in  receiving  an  annual  stipend, 
usually  degrading  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  services 
it  imposes,  for  being  consulted  on  the  slighter  indis- 
positions to  which  all  families  are  incident,  and 
which  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
apothecary." — 

"  When  the  aid  of  a  physician  is  required,  the 
apothecary  to  the  family  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  recommend  one.  It  will  then  behove  him  to 
learn  fully  whether  the  patient  or  his  frends 
have  any  preference  or  partiality  ;  and  this  he 
ought  to  consult,  if  it  lead  not  to  an  improper 
choice.  For  the  maxim  of  Celsus  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable, on  such  an  occasion ;  Uhi  par  scientia, 
melior  est  amicus  medicus  quam  extraneus.  But  if 
the  parties  concerned  be  entirely  indifferent,  the 
apothecary  is  bound  to  decide  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  with  a  conscien'ious  and  exclusive  re- 
gard to  the  good  of  the  person,  for  m  hom  he  is 
commissioned  to  act.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  that 
he  selects  the  person  on  whom,  in  sickness,  he  re- 
poses his  own  trust ;  for  in  this  case  friendship 
justly  gives  prcponderancy ;  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  excite  a  degree  of  zeal  and  attention, 
which  might  overbalance  superior  science  or  abili- 
ties. AVithout  favour  or  regard  to  any  personal, 
family,  or  professional  connections,  he  should  re- 
commend the  physician  whom  he  conscientiously 
believes,  all  circumstances  considered,  to  be  best 
qualified  to  accomplish  the  recovery  of  the  pati- 
ent." 

In  the  English  metropolis  and  also  in  seme  of 
the  larger  towns,  benevolent  institutions  have  been 
formed,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
apothecaries,  and  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  become  indigent.  Such  schemes 
merit  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  every  li- 
beral physician  and  surgeon  ;  and  were  they  suffi- 
ciently extended,  their  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  their  permanency  almost  with  cer- 
tainty secured.  Medical  subscribers.  Dr.  Percival 
thinks,  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
admitted,  if  they  offer  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
their  qualifications.  One  comprehensive  establish- 
ment seems  to  ba  more  eligible  than  many  on  a 
smaller  scale.     For  it  would  be  conducted  witii 
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superior  dignity,  regularity,  and  efficiency  )  with 
fewer  obstacles  from  interest,  prejiKliCi',  or  rival- 
ship  ;  with  considerable  saving  in  the  aggregate  of 
time,  trouble,  and  cxpence;  with  more  accuracy 
in  the  calculations  relative  to  its  funds,  and  conse- 
qucnily  with  the  greater  extension  of  its  dividends 
to  those  who  need  assistance. 

APOZEM  (a7r5^7);xa;  from  awr)iscij,  to  boil); 
anotlier  name  for  a  decoction.     See  Decoction. 

APPARATUS  (appfu^utua,  Lat.)  a  collection 
of  instruments,  implements,  or  contrivances,  neces- 
sary to  be  used  in  carrying  into  execution  any 
intended  work  or  process.  Thus  the  instruments 
of  the  surgeon,  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  an 
operation,  are  his  apparaius ;  as  are  also  those 
employed  in  chemistry  and  natural  jihilosophy. 
See  Instkhments,  Chemical  Apparatus,  Pneuma- 
tic Apparatus,  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus,  &c. 

APPENDl'CULA  VERMIFO'RMIS,  or  ap- 
PENDicuLA  cfEci  (from  appendo,  to  hang  from  ; 
vermis^  a  Korm  ;  and  forma.,  a  shape ).  On  one 
side  of  the  inTerior  part  of  the  coecum  lies  an  ap- 
pendix resembling  a  small  intestine,  nearly  of  the 
same  length  with  the  coecum,  but  more  slender.  It 
is  called  vermiformis.  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
earth-worm.  Its  common  diameter  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  By  one  extremity  it  opens 
into  the  bottom  of  the  caecum,  the  other  extremity 
is  closed.  Its  structure  is  like  that  of  the  intestines 
in  genera!  ;  its  internal  coat  is  foliiculous,  like  that 
of  the  duodenum,  and  is  reticular  too.  Its  use  is 
not  known  :  it  is  also  called  additamentuni  coli. 

APPENDl'CULA  EPIPLOIC Ji,  or  Appen- 
BTCES  CoLi  Adiposje  ;  those  small  appendices  of 
the  colon  and  rectum,  in  the  human  subject, 
which  are  filled  with  adipose  substance.  See  In- 
testines. 

APPETITE,  a  certain  craving  or  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  always  accompanied  with  a 
desire  to  eat  or  drink.  An  excessive  appetite  is 
called  by  physicians  bulimia,  or  fames  canina;  a 
defect  or  loss  of  it,  anorexia  ;  and  that  after 
things  improper  for  food,  pica.  Sec  those  articles. 
The  loss  of  appetite  is  a  symptom  of  Dispcpsia. 
See  Dispepsia. 

APPLE,   COMMON  THORN.    See  Stra- 

MONIUM. 

APPLES.  The  common  crab  tree,  pyrus  mains 
of  Linnazus,  is  the  stock  from  whence  are  produced 
all  the  varieties  of  apples  at  present  cultivated. 
Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe,  afford  a  pleasant 
and  easily  digestible  fruit  for  the  table  ;  but,  when 
the  stomach  is  weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain 
unaltered  for  some  days,  and  to  produce  dyspepsia. 
Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered  as  unwholesome, 
except  when  boiled  or  baked,  and  rendered  soft 
and  mellow  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  Dr.  Cullen 
says  he  has  known  portions  of  sour  apple  brought 
up  after  having  been  swallowed  two  days. 


APPLICATION,  any  medicinal  forsj  of  re. 
medy  externally  used,  M'hether  it  be  pennanent 
or  occasional.  Thus  a  collyrium  is  an  application 
to  the  eyes  ;  an  ointment,  to  an  ulcer ;  &c. 

APRICOT  ;  the  fruit  of  the  prunus  armeniaca 
Linn.  When  full  ripe  they  are  easily  digested,  and 
are  considered  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy 
for  the  table.    See  Drupacea. 

APYRE'XIA  (aTfycstfa,  from  a,  priv.  and 
Ti'iJfg^ia,  a.  fever)  ;  apyrexy;  without,  or  unattended 
with,  fever.  The  intermission  of  feverish  heat.  It 
is  a  term  used  by  Dr.  Cullen. 

APYRl'N/E  (from  apyrinus,  without  stone  or 
kernel,  or  a  small  one,  from  the  Greek,  a,  privativ. 
and  vsvpriv,  nucleus,  a  kernel)  ;  the  name  of  the' 
fifty-third  class  in  Gerard's  Arrangement  of  the 
Plants  that  are  natives  of  Provence,  in  France.  It 
consists  of  two  genera,  the  myrtle  and  pome- 
granate. 

APYROUS  ;  a  word  applied  to  denote  thai  pro- 
perty of  some  bodies,  by  which  they  resist  the  most 
violent  fire  without  any  sensible  alteration.  Apy- 
rous bodies  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  refractory.  Refractory  substances  are 
those  which  cannot,  by  violent  heat,  be  fused, 
whatever  other  alteration  they  may  sustain.  But 
a  body,  properly  speaking,  apyrous,  can  neither 
be  fused  by  heat,  nor  can  undergo  any  other 
change.  Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be  possess- 
ed of  this  property.  But  some  late  experiments  have 
shown,  that  diamonds  may  be  entirely  dissipated 
or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  apyrous  substances. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  body  in  nature  essentially  and 
rigorously  apyrous.  But  it  is  sufficient  that  there  be 
bodies  apyrous  relatively  to  the  degree  of  fir« 
which  art  can  produce,  to  entitle  them  to  that 
name. 

A'QUA,  water.  See  the  articles  Water,  and 
Cold  affusion. 

AQUA  AERIS  FIXI ;  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixed  air.  This  is  directed,  by 
the  Dublin  College,  to  be  prepared  in  the  common 
way,  with  a  Nooth's  apparatus  ;  but  Mr,  Paul  has  a 
method  of  causing  water  to  imbibe  six  times  its  bulk 
of  the  gas,  by  the  force  of  pressure.  See  Acidu- 
lous WATERS. 

AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITA,  formerly 
called  aqua  aluminosa  Bateann.  This  preparation 
is  employed  externally  as  a  detergent.  It  forms  a 
useful  collyrium  if  properly  diluted,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent injection  for  the  cure  of  fluor  albus. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : 

jiqua  Aluminis  Composita.  Lond. 

Take  of  Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  distilled  water,  two  pints. 
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Pour  flie  water  on  the  salts  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
strain  the  solution. 

AQUA  AMMONIJ^,  the  oM  spiritus  salis  am. 
moniaci.  This  preparation  is  called  cartronas  am- 
moniacce  liquidus^  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture.   See  Ammoniac. 

AQUA  AMMONIA  ACETAT^E  ;  acetatis 
amtnoniacalis  ;  or  spiritus  mindereri.  This  prepa- 
ration is  called  acetis  ammoniacx  liquidus,  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature;  it  being  a  natural  salt 
by  solution,  formed  by  the  combination  of  acetous 
acid  with  ammoniac.    See  Ammonia  acetata. 

AQUA  AMMONITE  FVRJE  ;  the  former  spi- 
ritus salis  ammoniaci  cum  calce.  It  is  water  satu- 
rated with  ammoniacal  gas.    See  Ammoniac. 

AQUA  ANETHI;  the  distilled  water  of  ani- 
seed.    See  Anethum. 

AQUA  CALCIS  ;  lime-water.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally in  cardialgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  and  con- 
Tulsions  of  children,  arising  from  acidity  or  ulce- 
rated intestines,  intermitting  fevers,  &c.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers,  mixed  with 
©11.    See  Calx,  and  the  article  Burns.. 

AQUA  CELESTIS.    See  Cuprum- 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI,  formerly  named  aqua 
eitinamotni  simplex ;  distilled  cinnamon  water.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Cinnamomum. 

AQUA  CUPRI  AMMONIATI,  or  aqua  sap- 
yiiiRiNA.  This  preparation  is  employed  by  sur- 
geons as  a  coliyrium,  and  to  stimulate  foul  ulcers. 
See  Cuprum. 

AQUA  CUPRI  VITRIOLATI  COMPOSI- 
TA ;  a  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, used  externally  to,  stop  haemorrhages  of  the 
nose,  &c.    See  Cuprum. 

AQUA  FCENICULI;  distilled  fennel-water. 

See  FcENIGUI.UM. 

AQUA  FORTIS.    See  Acidum  nitrosum  di- 

LUTUM. 

AQUA  KALI;  formerly  oleuin  tartari  per  de- 
liquium,  or  lixivium  tartari ;  liquid  carbonate  of 
potass,  carbonas  potasse  liquidas.  It  possesses  an- 
tacid virtues,  and  is  a  good  antidote  against  metal- 
lic salts  taken  into  the  stomach  as  poison.  It  is 
also  given  with  advantage  in  convulsions  and 
spasms,  from  acidity  in  the  stomachs  of  children, 
in  calculous  diseases,  gouty  atfections,  scrophula, 
aphthae,  &c.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  milder,  and 
perhaps  a  preferable  remedy  for  general  use.  See 
Poisons,  Kali  and  Carbonas  sod^. 

AQUA  KALI  PURI,  formerly  called  lixivium 
saponarimii.  This  remedy  possesses  diuretic  and 
lithontriptic  virtues,  if  given  enveloped,  in  weak 
broths  or  mucilaginous  drinks.  Diluted  in  tepid 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drops  to  two 
ounces,  it  serves  as  an  efficacious  detergent  in 
xerophthalmia.  See  Kali. 
^  AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI,  acdum 


lithargi/ri,  or  extradum  saturni.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated extract  of  Goulard;  called  acetis  plumbi 
liquidus,  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It 
has,  till  of  late  years,  been  much  employed  by  sur- 
geons in  the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati  composita. 
Externally  applied,  as  a  resolvent  in  inllammatory 
affections,  it  has  some  good  qualities  ;  but  its  ab- 
sorption  from  the  skin,  notwithstanding  Mr.  II, 
Bell's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  has  proved  in 
many  instances  fatal  to  health.  On  this  account, 
it  is  almost  universally  laid  aside  by  the  London 
practitioners,  who  now  prefer  muriated  ammonia, 
alum,  or  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  with  more  se- 
curity, and  equal  advantage.    See  Plumbum. 

AQUA  LITHA'RGYRI  ACETATI  COMPO- 
SITA  ;  aqua  ve geto -miner alis  ;  Goulard's  vegeto.- 
mineral  leater.  The  properties  of  this  water  as  a 
topical  remedy,  are  sedative.    See  Plumbum. 

7iQUA  MENTILE  PU^ERITIDIS.  See  Men- 

TJI A  PIPERITIS.. 

AQUA  MENTHA  SATI¥iE,.  in  former  dls- 
pensatories,  aqua  menthce  vulgaris  simplex.  See 
BIentiia  sati,va. 

AQUA  PIMENTO;  formerly  aqua  piper  ilidis- 
Jamaicensis.   For  the  virtues  of  this  distilled  water, 
see  Pimento. 

AQUA  PULEGIL,  or  aqua  pulegii  simplex. 
See  PuLEGiuM. 

AQUA  ROSiE  ;  distilled  rose-water.  It  is  em- 
ployed  only  as  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  other  medi- 
cines, and  in  coUyria,  &c.    See  Rosa. 

AQUA.  ZINCI  VITRIOLATL.   See  Zin- 

CUM. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI  CUM  CAM- 
PHOR A;  otherwise  named  aqua  vitriolica  cum. 
phorata.  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is  an  use- 
ful coliyrium  for  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in  which 
there  is  a  great  weakness  of  the  sight.  Externally,, 
it  is  applied  to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tions.   See  ZiNCUM. 

AQU^  DISTILLAT/E;  distilled  waters.  These- 
are  made  by  introducing  vegetables,  as  mint,  penny- 
royal, &c.  into  a  still  with  water ;.  and  drawing, 
off  as  much  as  is  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
the  plants.  Simple  Avater  is  also  distilled  to  se- 
parate its  impurities  ar^d  the  earthy  salts  which 
are  held  in  solution.  This  last  is  used  in  all  nice 
chemical  experiments. 

AQUja  MINERALES»    See  Mineral  wa- 

TERS. 

AQU^DUCTUS  FALLOPII ;  a  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Fallopius.    See  Eustachian 

TUBE. 

AQUiE  TAURI,  hot  waters  or  baths  in  Tus- 
cany, at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
said  to  be  discovered  by  a  bull;  Avhence  the  appel- 
lation. There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  these 
baths.  The  people  are  called  Aquenscs  Tauriui  by 
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Pliny.  It  is  the  place  now  named  Acqiiapeiidente, 
in  Orvieto. 

AQIIATICA  NUX.  See  Tribulus  aquaticus. 

AQUATlCiil,  (from  aqua^  water)  ;  a  term,  in 
botany,  applied  to  plants  that  grow  in,  or  near 
to  the  water.  These  are  called  aquatics,  and  give 
name  to  a  class  in  Dodoneus's,  Porta's,  and  J. 
Baiihine's  Methods.  When  artificial  arrangement 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  systems  were  constructed, 
not  as  in  modern  times,  from  the  structure  and 
situation  of  a  particular  part,  but  from  a  complex 
Tiew  of  the  whole  plant.  Neither  Avas  this  view 
confined  merely  to  the  habit;  it  included  every  cir- 
cumstance, however  diifcrent;  the  place  of  growth, 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  medicinal  and  oeconomicai 
uses,  the  sensible  qualities,  and  several  other  par- 
ticulars, which  by  modern  botanists,  the  only  ge- 
nninc  systematical  writers,  are  necessarily  disre- 
garded ag  primary  characters,  but  deserve  every 
consideration  as  secondary  marks  of  distinction, 
and  as  being  useful  for  obtaining  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetable  world. 

AQUEOUS  HUMOUR;  one  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a  limpid  water  that  fills  all  the 
space  between  the  transparent  cornea  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  space  in 
which  this  fluid  is  confined,  is  called  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  vessels  which  furnish  it  are  too 
small  to  be  demonstrated.  If  a  wound  is  made  in 
the  cornea,  that  discharges  this  fluid,  it  is  restored 
in  two  or  three  days  again.  In  old  age  it  is  not  so 
limpid,  whence  probably  one  cause  of  obscure  sight 
at  that  period  of  life.  The  uses  of  it  seem  to  be, 
first,  to  keep  the  cornea  distended,  so  that  the  rays 
of  light  may  be  duly  refracted  in  passing  to  the 
retina;  and,  secondly,  for  the  iris  to  float  loosely 
in,  and  thereby  perform  its  actions  more  easily. 
Sec  Eye. 

A'QUIFOLIUM,  (from  acus,  a  needle,  and/o- 
/?M/M,  aleaf;  so  called  on  account  of  its  prickly 
leaf)  ;  the  ilex  aquifolium  ;  foUis  ovuiis  acutis  spi- 
nosis,  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been 
known  to  cure  intermittent  fevers;  and  an  infusion 
of  the  leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a  preven- 
tive against  the  gout. 

A'QUILA  ALBA ;  one  of  the  names  given  to 
calomel  by  the  ancients.    See  Calomelas. 

A'QUILEGIA,  (from  aqua,  water,  and  lego,  to 
gather)  ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
which  retain  water;  the  herb  Columbine.  The 
seeds,  flowers,  and  the  Avhole  plant,  aquilegia  vul- 
garis  ;  nectariis  incurvis  Linn,  have  been  used  me- 
dicinally, the  first  in  exanthematous  diseases,  the 
latter  chiefly  as  an  antiscorbutic  remedy.  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  their 
utility  seems  to  be  disallowed  in  this  country. 

Of  this  plant  the  specios  are:  I.  'Yhc  vulgaris, 
or  wild  columbine,  Avith  blue  flowers,  is  found 
growing  wild  in  some  woods  of  England.    2.  The 


alpinUj  with  long  oval  flowers,  grows  naturally 
near  Ingleborough-hill  in  Yorkshire.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  garden  colum- 
bine. 3.  The  inversu,  or  garden  columbine.  Of 
this  there  are  great  varieties,  not  only  in  the  co- 
lour and  fullness  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  thfeir 
form.  4<  The  canadensis,  or  Canada  columbine, 
flowers  almost  a  month  before  the  other  sorts,  and 
therefore  is  preserved  in  gardens,  though  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  taller  flower-stems. 

A'QUULA,  (dim.  of  aqua,  water)  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  very  pure  limpid  water.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pellucid  water,  which  distends  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  and  also  the 
lens  itself. 

A'QUULA,  a  tumor  of  the  eye-lid ;  thus  named 
by  P.  Egineta.  He  says,  it  is  a  pinguious  substance 
under  the  skin  of  the  eye-lid.  To  cure  it,  an  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  through  the  skin,  and  the  cyst 
is  to  be  dissected  out. 

ARABIC  GUM,  (gummi  arabicum )  ;  so  called 
from  its  being  brought  from  Arabia.  This  gum 
exudes,  in  a  liquid  state,  from  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  of  the  mimosa  nilotica  Linn.  Mimosa,  spinis 
stipularibus  patentibus,  foliis  bipinnatis:  partia- 
libus  extimis  glandula  intertinctis,  spicis  globosis 
pedunculatis.  It  issues  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
gum  which  is  found  upon  the  cherry-trees  in  this 
country.  That  which  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  or 
amber  colour  is  most  esteemed.  Gum  arable  is 
neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor  in  oil ;  but  in  twice  its 
quantity  of  water,  it  dissolves  into  a  mucilaginous 
fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  in 
this  state  answers  many  useful  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, by  rendering  oily  and  resinous  substances 
miscible  with  water.  The  glutinous  quality  of 
gum  arable  renders  it  preferable  to  other  gums  and 
mucilages  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs,  dryness  of  the 
throat,  hoarsenesses,  and  other  catarrhal  alfectious. 
It  is  also  very  generally  employed  in  ardor  urinae, 
diarrhoea,  and  calculous  complaints,  as  it  passes 
unaltered  into  the  secretions,  and  prevents  irrita- 
tion arising  from  acrimony.  See  Mimosa  nilotica. 

A'RACA  MI'RI,  (Indian)  ;  a  shrub  growing  la. 
Brasil.  It  bears  fruit  in  March  and  September, 
which  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  musk  and  strawber- 
ries ;  and  when  candied,  or  made  into  a  marma- 
lade, is  cooling  and  modi^rately  astringent.  The 
leaves  and  buds  have  the  same  qualities,  and  the 
root  is  diureac  and  antidysenteric. 

ARACHNOI'DES  TUNICA,  {aoax^oBi^g,  from 
a.pa.'/yi],  a  spider,  and  sihi,  form  J ;  the  external 
lamina  of  the  pia  mater  ;  thus  named,  from  its  re- 
semblance [o  a  cobweb.  Also  a  name  of  the  cap- 
sula  of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye.  Celsus 
says,  that  Ilerophilus  named  the  coat  thus  which 
immediately  invests  the  vitreous  humour. 

ARACK,  arrack,  or  rack,  a  spirituous  liquor 
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imported  from  the  East  Indies,  used  by  way  of 
dram  and  in  punch.  The  word  auack  is  an  Indian 
name  for  strong  waters  of  all  kinds;  for  they  call 
our  spirits  and  brandy,  English  arack.  But  what 
we  understand  by  the  name  arack,  is  really  no 
other  than  a  spirit  procured  by  distillation  from  a 
vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  inci- 
sion out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch  juice 
procured  among  us.  The  toddy  is  a  pleasant  drink 
by  itself,  when  new,  and  purges  those  who  are 
not  used  to  it ;  and,  when  stale,  it  is  heady,  and 
makes  good  vinegar.  The  English  at  Madras  use 
it  as  leaven  to  raise  their  bread  with. 

Goa  or  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arack. 
At  Goa  there  are  different  kinds  ;  single,  double, 
and  treble  distilled.  The  double  distilled,  which  is 
that  commonly  sent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  spirit  in 
comparison  to  Batavia  arack :  yet,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  preferred  to 
all  other  aracks  of  India.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
earthen  vessels,  which  alone  they  use  at  Goa  to 
draw  the  spirit ;  whereas  at  Batavia  they  use  cop- 
per stills.  The  Parier  arack  made  at  Madras,  and 
the  Columbo  and  Quilone  arack  at  other  places, 
being  fiery  hot  spirits,  are  but  little  valued  by  the 
Europeans,  and  therefore  seldom  imported,  though 
highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

With  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Cullen  puts  ara<;k  on  a  footing  with  other  spirituous 
liquors. 

ARAEOMETER,  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
gravity  of  liquors  ;  which  is  usually  made  of  a  thin 
glass  ball,  Avith  a  taper  neck,  sealed  at  the  top, 
there  being  first  as  much  mercury  put  into  it  as  will 
keep  it  swimming  in  an  exact  posture.  The  neck 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  numbered,  that 
so,  by  the  depths  of  its  descent  into  any  liquor,  its 
lightness  may  be  known  by  these  divisions. 

ARA'LIA,  herry-bearing  angelica  ;  a  genus  of 
the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
class  of  plants.  Of  the  species,  some  authors  enu- 
merate five  ;  but  none  of  them  merit  particular  de- 
scription, except  one  called  7ii(dicaulis,  having  a 
naked  staJk.  This  grows  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  have  two  large  trifeliate  lobes,  which  are 
Sawed  on  their  edges.  The  flower-stalks  arise  be- 
tween these,  immediately  from  the  root,  and  are 
terminated  Ipy  round  umbels  of  small  four-leaved 
flowers  of  a  whitish  colour.  What  is  remarkable 
of  this  species  is,  that  its  roots  were  brought  over 
from  North  America,  where  it  grows,  and  sold 
here  for  »aksaparilla  ;  and  it  is  still  used  as  such 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  though  it  is  very 
different  from  the  true  sort.  A.11  the  species  of  this 
plant  are  hardy,  except  one  called  the  spinosa, 
which  requires  an  hot-bot ;  but  it  is  seldom  culti- 
vated except  in  botanic  gardens. 

AR  A'NEA,  the  spider,  a  genus  of  insects  be- 
iongiug  to  the  order  of  aptcra,  or  insects  without 
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wings.  All  the  species  of  spiders  have  eight  legs,- 
with  three  joints  in  each,  and  terminating  in  three 
crooked  claws  ;  eight  eyes,  two  before,  two  bc- 
hiad,  and  the  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
mouth  consists  of  two  cLiavs  or  talons,  denticulated 
like  a  saw.  A  little  below  the  point  of  the  claw, 
there  is  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  spider 
emits  a  kind  of  poison.  These  cla^vs  arc  the  wea- 
pons with  which  they  kill  flies,  &c.  for  their  food. 
The  belly,  or  hinder  part,  is  separated  from  the 
head  and  breast  by  a  small  thread-like  tuba.  The 
skin  or  outer  surface  is  a  hard  polished  crust. 
Spiders  have-  five  tubercles  or  nipples  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  belly,  whose  apertures  they  can  en- 
large or  contract  at  pleasure.  It  is  through  these 
apertures  that  they  spin  a  gluey  substance  with 
which  their  bellies  are  full.  They  fix  the  end  of 
their  threads  by  applying  these  nipples  to  any  sub- 
stance, and  the  thread  lengthens  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  recedes  from  it.  They  can  stop  the 
issuing  of  the  threads  by  contracting  the  nipples, 
and  reascend  by  means  of  the  claws  on  their  feet, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  some  men  warp  up  a 
rope. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  forty-seven  species  of  spi- 
ders ;  and  the  bites  of  some  of  them  are  accounted 
venomous.  Few  however,  even  of  the  largest 
kind,  and  in  hot  climates,  can  do  much  harm;  the 
sting  they  inflict  being  easily  remedied  by  oily  fric- 
tions, vinegar,  or  ardent  spirits  in  which  camphor 
has  been  dissolved.  Of  one  species,  however,  the 
ARANEA  TARANTULA,  such  extraordinary  things 
have  been  related,  that  we  must  necessarily  speak 
of  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  of  this  creature  are 
of  an  ash  colour  ;  the  latter  with  blackish  rings  on 
the  under  part.  Its  fangs,  or  nippers,  are  red  on 
the  inner  side,  the  rest  being  blackish.  It  has  an- 
tenna?, or  feelers.  Two  of  its  eyes  are  larger  than 
the  rest,  red,  and  placed  in  the  front ;  four  other 
eyes  are  placed  in  a  transverse  direction  towards  / 
the  mouth  ;  the  other  two  are  nearer  the  back. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Barbary,  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  breast  and  belly  are  about  two 
inches  long,  terminated  by  two  short  tails. 

The  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  said  to  occasion  an 
inflammation  in  the  part,  which  in  a  few  hours 
brings  on  sickness,  difficulty  of  breathis'g,  and  uni- 
versal faintness.  The  person  afterwards  is  affected 
with  a  delirium,  and  sometimes  is  seized  with  a 
deep  melancholy.  The  same  symptoms  return  an- 
nually, in  some  cases,  for  several  years ;  and  at 
last  terminate  in  death.  Music,  it  has  been  pre- 
tended,  is  the  only  cure.  A  musician  is  brought, 
who  tries  a  variety  of  airs,  till  at  la^t  he  hits  ujion 
one  that  urges  him  to  dance ;  the  violence  of  which 
exercise  produces  a  proportionable  agitation  of  the 
vital  spirits,  attended  with  a  consequent  degree  of 
perspiration,  the  certain  consequence  of  which  is  a 
C  c 
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eure.  Stich  arc  the  circumstances  that  have  been 
generally  related,  and  long  credited,  concerning 
the  bite  of  (his  animal.  Kircher,  in  his  Musurgia, 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
cure,  illustrated  by  histories  of  cases.  Among 
these,  he  mentions  a  girl,  who,  being  bitten  by  this 
iusect,  could  be  cured  only  by  the  music  of  a  drum, 
lie  then  proceeds  to  relate  tiiat  a  certain  Spaniard, 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  music  in  the  cure  of  the 
frenzy  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  sub- 
mitted to  be  bitten  on  the  hand  by  two  of  these 
creatures,  of  different  colours,  and  possessed  of 
different  qualities.  The  venom  was  no  sooner  dif- 
fused about  his  body,  than  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder  began  to  appear;  upon  which  harpers, 
pipers,  and  other  musicians,  were  sent  for,  who, 
by  various  kinds  of  music,  endeavoured  to  rouse 
him  from  that  stupor  into  which  he  was  fallen  :  but 
here  it  was  observed  that  the  bites  of  the  two  in- 
sects had  produced  contrary  effects  ;  for  by  one  he 
was  incited  to  dance,  and  by  the  other  he  was  re- 
strained  from  it ;  and  in  this  conflict  of  nature 
the  patient  expired.  The  same  account  is  given  in 
Jiis  Phonurgia  Nova,  with  the  addition  of  a  cut 
representing  the  insect  in  two  positions,  the  patient 
in  the  action  of  dancing,  together  with  the  musical 
notes  of  the  tune,  or  air,  by  which,  in  one  instance, 
the  cure  was  effected. 

In  his  Musurgia,  this  author,  attempting  mecha- 
nically to  account  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  by  music,  says  of  the  poison,  that  "  it 
is  sharp,  gnawing,  and  bilious ;  and  that  it  is  re- 
ceived and  incorporated  into  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  fibres."  With  respect  to  the  music, 
he  says,  that  the  sounds  of  chords  have  a  power  to 
rarify  the  air  to  a  certain  harmonical  pitch  ;  and 
that  the  air,  thus  rarified,  penetrating  the  pores  of 
ihe  patients  body,  affects  the  muscles,  arteries, 
and  minute  fibres,  and  incites  him  to  dance,  which 
exercise  begets  a  perspiration,  in  Avhich  the  poison 
evaporates. 

Unsatisfactory  as  its  theory  appears,  the  belief 
of  this  strange  phenomenon  prevailed  among  some 
of  the  ablest  physicians.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  so 
far  from  disputing  it,  says,  that  "  since  many  at- 
test the  fact  from  experience,  and  that  the  learned 
Kircherus  hath  positively  averred  it,  and  set  down 
the  songs  and  tunes  solemnly  used  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  and  since  some  also  affirm  that  the  ta- 
rantula itself  will  dance  at  the  sound  of  music,  he 
shall  not  at  all  question  it." 

Farther,  that  eminent  Italian  physician  and  ana- 
tomist of  the  last  century,  Baglivi,  a  native  of 
Apulia,  the  country  where  the  tarantula  is  pro- 
duced, has  written  a  dissertation  De  Aiiatomia, 
Morsu,  et  Eft'ectihus  Tarantula:.  In  this  he  de- 
scribes the  region  of  Apulia,  Avhere  the  tarantula 
is  produced,  with  the  anatomy  and  figure  of  the 
insect  and  it?  eggs,  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 


He-mentions  particularly  the  symptoms  which  fol* 
low  from  the  bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  disease  by 
music,  Avith  a  variety  of  histories  of  cures  thus 
wrought,  many  of  them  communicated  by  persons 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  process. 

Ludovicus  Valetta,  a  Celestine  monk  of  Apulia^ 
published  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1706,  a  treatise 
upon  this  spider,  in  which  he  not  only  answers  the 
objections  of  those  who  deny  the  whole  thing,  but 
gives,  from  his  own  knowledge,  several  instances 
of  persons  who  had  suffered  this  way,  some  of 
whom  were  of  great  families,  and  so  far  from  being 
dissemblers,  that  they  would  at  any  rate,  to  avoid 
shame,  have  concealed  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  them. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  treatise 
"  Of  Languid  and  Unheeded  Motions,"  speaking 
of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  the  cure  of  the 
disease  which  follows  it,  by  means  of  music,  says, 
that,  having  himself  had  some  doubts  about  the 
matter,  he  was,  after  strict  inquiry,  convinced  that 
the  relations  in  the  main  were  true. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  Mechanical  Account 
of  Poisons,  has  given  an  essay  on  the  tarantula, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  above  relations, 
Avhich  he  endeavours  to  confirm  by  his  own  rea- 
soning. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  weight  of  these 
authorities,  and  the  general  acquiescence  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  in  the  opinion  that  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  is  poisonous,  and  that  the  cure 
of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  it  is  effected  by  music, 
we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  is  a 
mistake. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1672,  p.  406.  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Cornelio,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  to  John 
Doddington,  Esq.  his  majesty's  resident  at  Venice, 
communicated  by  the  latter,  in  which,  speaking  of 
his  intention  to  send  to  Mr.  Doddington  some  ta- 
rantulas, he  says,  "  Meanwhile,  I  shall  not  omit 
to  impart  to  you,  what  was  related  to  me  a  few  days 
since  by  a  judicious  and  unprejudiced  person  ; 
which  is,  that  being  in  the  country  of  Otranto, 
where  those  insects  are  in  great  numbers,  there 
was  a  man  who,  thinking  himself  stung  by  a  taran- 
tula, shewed  in  his  week,  a  small  speck,  about 
which  in  a  very  short  time  there  arose  some  pim- 
ples full  of  a  serous  humour;  and  that,  in  a  few 
hours  after,  the  poor  man  was  sorely  afflicted  with 
very  violent  symptoms,  as  syncopes,  very  great 
agitations,  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  vomiting ; 
but  that,  without  any  inclination  at  all  to  dance, 
and  without  all  desire  of  having  any  musical  instru- 
ments, he  miserably  died  within  two  days.  The 
same  person  affirmed  to  me,  that  all  those  that 
think  themselves  bitten  by  tarantulas,  except  such, 
as  for  evil  ends  feign  themselves  to  be  so,  are  for 
the  sipst  part  young  waaton  girlsj  whom  the  Ita» 
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lians  call  doke  ili  sale ;  who,  by  some  pavricuTar 
indisposition  falling  into  this  melancholy  madness, 
persuade  themselves,  according  to  the  vulgar  pre- 
judice, they  have  been  stung  by  a  tarantula." 

Dr.  Serao,  an  Italian  physician,  as  it  seems,  has 
M  ritten  an  ingenious  book,  in  which  he  has  effec- 
tually exploded  this  opinion  as  a  popular  error; 
and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  LX,  for 
the  year  1770,  p.  236.  is  a  letter  from  Dominico 
Ciriilo,  M.D.  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Naples,  wherein,  taking  notice  of 
Serao's  book,  he  says.  That,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  tho  effects  of  this  animal  in 
the  province  of  Taranto,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  he  finds  that  the  Burprising  cure  of  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  by  music  has  not  the  least 
truth  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  only  an  invention  of  the 
people,  who  want  to  get  a  little  money  by  dancing 
when  they  say  thefarantism  begins.  Me  adds  :  "  I 
make  no  doubt  but  sometimes  the  heat  of  the  climate 
contributes  very  much  to  warm  their  imaginations, 
and  throw  them  into  a  dilirium,  which  may  be  in 
some  measure  cured  by  music :  but  several  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  the  tarantula,  and  nei- 
ther men  nor  animals,  after  the  bite,  had  any  other 
complaint  than  a  very  trifling  inflammation  upon 
the  part,  like  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  scor- 
pion, which  goes  off  by  itself  without  any  danger 
mi  all.  In  Sicily,  where  the  summer  is  still  warmer 
than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ta- 
rantula is  never  dangerous ;  and  music  is  never 
employed  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended  tarantism*" 

ARA'NEA.  By  this  name  some  writers  have 
also  called  the  capsula  of  the  crystalline  humour 
of  the  e}'e,  which  is  furnished  with  vessels  from 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  from  an  artery  which 
enters  the  bottom  of  the  retina,  and  runs  through 
the  vitreous  humour.  The  name  of  aranea  is  also 
given  to  the  coat  of  the  vitreous  humour,  from 
its  resembling  a  spider's  web ;  called  also  arach- 
noides,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  Hero- 
phiius.  Dr.  Nicholls  and  Albinus,  who  injected 
it,  say,  that  the  vessels  run  upon  it  like  rays  from 
a  centre. 

A'RBOR,  a  tree  ;  a  perennial  plant  Avhich  rises 
to  a  very  great  height,  with  a  simple,  woody,  and 
durable  stem,  or  trunk.  By  these  characters  it  is 
that  trees  are  distinguished  from  herbs,  whose 
stems  are  frequently  compounds,  herbaceous,  or 
succulent,  and  die  down  to  the  root  every  year. 
All  trees  too  are  perennial,  as  is  evident  from  the 
characters  enumerated  above :  many  herbs  are 
cither  annual,  that  is,  of  one  year's  duration  ;  or 
l)iennial,  of  two  ;  those  only  are  perennial,  whose 
roots,  not  perishing  with  the  stems,  continue  a 
Jong  time  under  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  and  put 
forth  a  new  stem  every  year. 

Upon  these  obvious  differences  was  founded  the 
very  ancient  division  of  vegetables,  into  herbs  and 


trees;  ttough,  perhaps,  that  distinction  was  prin- 
cipally suggested  by  the  difference  of  size  and  du- 
ration of  the  plants  in  question.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  division  was  esteemed  so  natural  and  sponta- 
neous, that,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  to  the  present  age,  it  has  obtained  a  prin- 
cipal place  in  almost  every  system,  those  of  Rivinus 
and  Linnaeus  excepted,  which  put  herbs  and  trees^ 
promiscuously  together. 

Among-  the  celebrated  botanists  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  distinction,  are  Caesalpinus,  the 
father  of  systematic  botany  ;  Morison,  Ilerman- 
nus,  Christopher,  Knaut,  Boerhaave,  Ray,  Fon- 
tedera,  and  Tournefort.  Dr.  Milne,  in  his  Bota- 
nical Dictionary,  says  of  the  latter,  that  rather 
than  omit  a  division,  through  custom  become  ne- 
cessary, he  chose  to  hurt  the  elegance  and  unifor- 
mity of  his  plan ;  and,  in  fact,  spun  out  into 
twenty-two  classes,  what,  without  such  a  division, 
might  have  been  easily  comprised  in  seventeen. 

In  opposition  to  these  are  ranged,  besides 
Rivinus  and  Linna;us,  already  mentioned.  Chris- 
tian Knaut,  Ludwig,  and  other  persons  of  less 
reputation  in  botany. 

The  distinction  into  trees  and  shrubs,  though 
of  equal  antiquity,  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  are? 
its  limits  so  accurately  ascertained.  In  fact,  of  the 
numerous  characteristic  differences  Avhich  havei 
been  suggested  by  botanical  Avriters,  not  one  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  To  say,  with  Tournefort, 
that  trees  are  universally  taller  than  shrubs,  is,  in 
effect,  saying  nothing,  unless  an  immutable  stand- 
ard were  previously  established.  Besides,  every 
thing  respecting  dimension  is  so  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, and  depends  so  much  upon  difference  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  management,  that,  were  a  standard 
of  this  kind  attempted  to  be  established,  the  greatest' 
confusion  Avould  ensue  ;  and  the  same  plant  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  even  in  opposite  soils  in  the 
game  country,  would  receive  different  appellations, 
according  as  it  exceeded,  or  came  short  of  the  given 
standard. 

As  instances  of  this.  Dr.  Milne  adduces  the  ?7c/- 
wzw,  or  palma-christi ;  the  dwarf  rosebay,  rhodo- 
dendron; the  strawberry-tree,  ar^K/My  ,•  and  se- 
veral others,  wliich  grow  to  the  size,  of  very  large 
trees  in  warm  climates,  but,  in  this  country,  are 
equalled,  and  even  cxcecdedj  in  height,  by  many 
of  our  smallest  shrubs. 

The  difterence  of  soil  and  culture  in  the  same-- 
climate,  produces  a  like  diversity  in  size.  Thus,  to^ 
take  an  example  from  herbaceous  vegetables,  the- 
marigold,  which,  in  a  fat  and  moist  earth,  rises, 
two  feet  high,  scarce  exceeds  the  same  number  of 
inches  in  a  dry  and  gravelly  soil. 

"  Nature,"  says  Linnaeus,  "  has  put  no  limits 
between  trees  and  slirubs."    V/here  then  are  we, 
to  search  for  the  foundation  of  this  distinction  ? 
Not  in  the  difference  of  Mze  aad height,  for  nothinj' 
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can  be  more  fallible.  "  Either,"  he  continues, 
there  are  no  limits  at  all,  or  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  buds;  and  the  plants  are  stiled  trees 
when  their  stems  come  up  with  buds ;  shrubs  when 
they  arise  without  buds:"  but  this  distinction  is 
sufficiently  confuted  by  its  author,  Avho  immediately 
subjoins,  that  there  are  seldom  any  buds  upon  the 
Tcry  large  trees  in  India ;  which  mnst,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  great  height,  according  to 
this  definition,  be  vc>:oncd  shrubs. 

The  late  Dr.  Alston,  in  his  "  Tyrocinium  Bo- 
tanicum^'"  seems  to  consider  the  distinction  into 
trees  and  shrubs  as  a  true  natural  distinction,  and 
endeavours  to  trace  its  foundation  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  plants  themselves.  "  All  trees," 
says  he,  "  whether  they  bear  buds  or  not,  are  co- 
vered with  the  two  barks,  the  outer  and  the  inner, 
called  by  botanists  cortex  and  liber.  Shrubs  differ 
from  herbaceous  vegetables  in  the  duration  of  their 
stems;  from  trees  in  the  nature  of  their  covering, 
which  is  not  a  bark,  but  a  cuticle,  or  simple  skin." 
The  fact,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  established. 

The  farther  distinction  into  shrubs  and  under- 
shrubs,  which  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  inde- 
terminate, was  first  suggested  by  Clusius,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  Ruriores  Sf  Exotica  'Planta"  pub- 
lished in  1576  ;  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Caesal- 
pinus  and  other  botanical  philosophers. 

ARBOR  VITJ^.  On  each  side  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  cerebellum  forms  a  trunk  which  expands  itself 
in  form  of  lamina;  through  the  cortical  strata.  These 
ramifications  are  thus  named. 

ARSOR  VITiE  ;  thuya  occidentalis ;  strobilis 
leevibus,  squamis  obtusis^  Linn.  The  leaves  and  wood 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  resolvents,  su- 
doriiics,  and  expectorants,  and  were  given  in 
phthisical  affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and  drop- 
sies, but  modern  practice  rejects  them. 

ARBORE'SCENS,  (from  arbor,  a  tree)  ;  arbo- 
rescent.  A  plant  that  is  more  than  a  shrub,  but 
less  than  a  tree,  is  thus  denoted.   See  Dendkoides. 

ARBUSTI'VA,  (from  arbiistuyn,  a  copse  of 
shrubs  or  trees ;  an  orchard  or  vineyard)  ;  the 
thirty-ninth  order  of  plants  in  the  former  editions 
of  Linnajus's  Fragmenta,  containing  these  genera, 
the  myrtle,  mock-orange,  philadelphus ;  eugetiia, 
guayava,  or  bay-plumb,  psidium  ;  and  the  clove- 
tree,  caryophyllus.  The  first  four  belong  to  the 
class  Icosaiidria  in  the  sexual  system  ;  the  last  to 
the  class  PoJnandria.  In  the  latest  editions  of  the 
'  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  the  abovementioncd 
genera  form  the  nineteenth  order,  under  the  title 
of  Ilesperidea. 

ARBUTUS  PAPYRA'CEA,  (so  called  quia 
crescit  inter  arbusta,  because  it  grows  in  shrubby 
places)  ;  called  also  unedo  papyracea,  fragaroides, 
fragaria,  &c.  the  strawberry-tree. 

in  common  with  the  summer-fruits  in  general, 


the  frul*  of  this  tree,  called  mcemacylon,  is  reckoned 
cooling  and  relaxing,  antiseptic,  aperient,  and  as 
promoting  the  urinary  and  alvine  secretions:  mixed 
with  watery  liquors,  their  juice  is  said  to  be  of  use 
in  fevers.  The  jellies,  and  inspissated  juices,  are 
less  flatulent  than  the  raw  fruit.    See  Fraga. 

The  strawberry-tree  is  somcAvhat  like  a  quince- 
tree,  and  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
fruit  is  that  which  properly  is  called  unedo  and 

COMARUS. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  woolly-headed  burdock.  See  the 
article  UvA  ursi. 

A'RCA  ARCANO'RUM;  the  philosophorura 
mercurius,  or  mercury  of  metals  of  the  alche- 
mical philosophers.  It  is  described  to  be  a  pure 
fluid  substance  in  form  of  running  mercury,  found 
in  all  mercury,  and  capable  of  being  extracted 
from  it.  The  notion  of  the  mercury  of  metals  was 
founded  on  the  common  system  of  the  chemists  of 
former  times,  namely,  that  quicksilver  was  the 
basis  of  all  metals,  and  that  these  last  are  no- 
thing but  mercury  fixed  by  a  certain  sulphur. 

ARCA'NUM,  (from  area,  a  chest) ;  a  secret 
nostrum,  or  medicine,  whose  preparation  or  effi- 
cacy is  kept  from  the  world,  in  order  to  enhance 
its  value.  The  old  chemists  describe  it  as  "  a  thing 
secret  and  incorporeal ;  which  can  only  be  known 
by  experience ;  for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing, 
which  operates  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
thing  itself."    See  Nostrum. 

The  arcanum  Theophrasti,  is  described  by  that 
writer  as  "  the  quintessence  of  any  thing  most 
high  and  exalted  ;"  or,  as  he  says,  "  it  is  the  virtue 
of  a  thing  refined  by  a  thousand  exaltations."  He 
boasts  of  four  arcana,  especially,  1.  The  arcanum 
of  the  first  matter.  2.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
3.  Of  the  mercury  of  life.  4.  Of  tincture.  Whilst 
these  pretensions  now  only  excite  ridicule,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  public  are  no  less  the 
dupes  of  arcana  at  present,  than  in  the  days  of  al- 
chemy ;  witness  botanical  syrnp  and  balm  of  Gilead. 

ARCIIiEUS,  (from  af ;^a(0$-,  signifying  ancient ), 
as  applied  in  medicine,  denotes  the  ancient  prac- 
tice, concerning  which,  in  his  time,  Hippocrates 
wrote  a  whole  treatise.  Sometimes  it  was  used  to 
denote  that  natural  state  which  preceded  a  disease. 
This,  by  some,  likewise  is  used  synonimously  with 
archeus,  a  terra  employed  by  van  Helmont  to  ex- 
press an  internal  efficient  cause  of  all  things.  This 
seems  no  other  than  the  anima  mundi  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and,  as  he  applies  it  to  particular  animated 
beings,  it  differs  not  from  the  hvo-iu;,  or  vis plastica 
of  the  old  philosophers. 

A'RCIIE,  ioL^xri)  ;  the  first  attack  of  a  disease  ; 
its  first  stage,  or  that  period  of  a  disorder  in  which 
the  patient  first  takes  to  his  bed,  or  in  which  help 
might  be  effectual. 

A  RCHIL,  archilla;  also  called  Rocella,  and 
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ORSiErtE ;  a  whitish  moss  which  grows  upon  rocks, 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  islands,  and  yields  a 
rich  purple  tincture,  fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely 
beautiful.  This  weed  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  ga- 
thered. Those  who  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  the 
dyer,  grind  it  betwixt  stones,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
bruise,  but  not  to  reduce  it  into  powder ;  and  then 
jnoisten  it  occasionally  with  a  strong  spirit  of  urine, 
or  urine  itself  mixed  with  quicklime ;  in  a  few  days 
it  acquires  a  purplish  red,  and  at  length  a  blue  co- 
lour. In  the  first  state  it  is  called  archil;  in  the 
latter,  litmus. 

The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itself,  on 
account  of  its  dearness  and  the  perishableness  of  its 
beauty.  The  chief  use  they  make  of  it  is,  for  giv- 
ing a  bloom  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &c.  This 
is  effected  by  passing  the  dyed  clotii  or  silk  through 
hot  water  lightly  impregnated  with  the  archil.  The 
bloom  thus  communicated  soon  decays  upon  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Mr.  Hellot  informs  us,  that,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  tin,  this  drug 
gives  a  durable  dye ;  that  its  colour  is  at  the  same 
time  changed  tov/ards  a  scarlet ;  and  that  it  is  the 
more  permanent,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  the 
more  from  its  natural  colour. 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour 
to  water,  to  volatile  spirits,  and  to  spirit  of  wine  ; 
it  is  the  substance  principally  made  use  of  for  co- 
louring the  spirit  in  thermometers.  As  exposure 
to  the  air  destroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  air  produces  a  like  effect  in  these 
hermetically  sealed  tubes,  the  spirit  in  large  ther- 
mometers becoming  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years 
colourless.  M.  I'abbe  Nollet  observes  (in  the  French 
Memoirs  for  the  year  1742),  that  the  colourless 
spirit,  upon  breaking  the  tube,  soon  resumes  its 
colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times  successively ; 
that  a  watery  tincture  of  archil,  included  in  the 
tubes  of  thermometers,  lost  its  colour  in  three  days ; 
and  that,  in  an  open  deep  vessel,  it  became  colour- 
less at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  retained  its 
colour. 

A  solution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold 
marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet,  or  purplish 
blue  colour,  far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which 
it  communicates  to  other  bodies.  Mr.  du  Fay  says, 
he  has  seen  pieces  of  marble  stained  with  it,  which 
in  two  years  had  sufiered  no  sensible  change.  It 
sinks  deep  into  the  marble,  sometimes  above  an 
inch  ;  and  at  the  same  time  spreads  upon  the  sur- 
face, unless  the  edges  be  bounded  by  wax  or  other 
like  substance^.  It  furnishes  a  useful  test  in  chemical 
examination,  but  its  medical  properties  are  unknown. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  in  the  Swedish  Transactions 
for  the  year  1742,  that  the  true  archil  moss  is  to  be 
found  on  the  western  coasts  of  England. 

ARCHOPTO'MA,  (from  apx'iSy  anus,  and  ittTilM, 
to  fall  down  J  ;  in  Vogcl's  Nosology,  is  defined  a 
prolapsus,  or  bearing  down,  of  the  rectum. 


ARCTA'TIO,  vel  Arctitudo,  (from  arcto,  tO' 
make  narrow)  ;  a  term  used,  by  the  old  writers,  to 
denote  that  state  when  the  intestines  are  consti- 
pated from  an  inflammation.  It  also  was  used  in 
describing  a  preternatural  straitness  or  stricture  of 
the  pudendum  muliebre. 

A'RCTIUM,  (from  a^ydiov  ;  from  a  ^iiio;^2L  bear  ; 
so  called  from  its  roughness)  ;  burdock. 

It  is  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  aequalis  order,  be- 
longing to  the  syngenesia  class  of  plants.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  three  species  ;  the  lappa,  or  com- 
mon burdock,  the  tomenfosum,  and  the  personata. 
All  these  are  common  in  Britain,  and  reckoned 
very  troublesome  weeds  ;  the  roots,  however,  last 
but  two  years.  The  tender  stems  of  the  common 
kind,  deprived  of  the  bark,  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  like  asparagus.  When  raw,  they  are  also 
good,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  as  a  sallad.  Boys  catch 
bats  by  throwing  the  prickly  heads  of  this  species 
into  the  air.  The  Arctium  lappa  is  used  medici- 
nally. The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  subacrid  taste : 
they  are  recommended  as  very  efficacious  diuretics, 
given  either  in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  in  powder 
to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  austerity  and  bitterishness  ; 
they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  ; 
and  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ven- 
tured upon  in  acute  disorders.    See  Bardana. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA,  (called  lappa,  aTfo-roXx- 
Ssiv,  from  its  seizing  the  garments  of  passengers)  ; 
the  systematic  name  for  the  bardana.  See  Bar- 
dana. 

ARCTU'RA,  (from  arcto,  to  straiten)  ;  an  in- 
flammation, &c.  of  the  finger,  or  of  the  toe,  arising 
from  a  curvature  of  the  nail  inwards.  Linnasus 
makes  use  of  this  term. 

ARDENT  FEVER,  febris  ardens,  called  by 
the  ancients  deurens  febris,  cholerica  febris,  &c. ;  a 
tertian  remittent ;  the  causus  of  the  Greek  physi- 
cians.   See  Causus. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS;  alkohol,  dilated  with  a 
proportion  of  water,  as  in  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whis- 
key, &c.  or  any  vinous  spirit  produced  from  the 
fermentation  of  saccharine  substances,  has  this  ap- 
pellation. 

A'RDOR  URINyE,  a  scalding  of  the  urine. 
See  Dysuria. 

A'REA,  signifies  the  internal  capacity  of  any 
given  boundary  or  limit,  of  what  figure  or  shape 
soever.  It  is  a  term  also  used  by  miners  for  a  cer- 
tain compass  of  ore  allotted  for  diggers:  and  some 
physical  writers  use  it  for  a  species  of  the  alopecia. 
See  Alopecia. 

ARE'CA,  (from  apriyuj,  to  assist,  becauFe  it  is 
taken  to  help  digestion) ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
paliiice  pennatifolia;.  The  male  has  no  calix,  but 
three  petals,  and  nine  stamina;  the  female  has  no 
calix  ;  the  corolla  has  three  petals,  and  the  calix 
is  imbricated.    There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  the 
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CATECU,  a  native  of  India.  This  lias  no  tranches, 
but  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful :  they  form  a  round 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  which  is  as  straight  as 
an  arrow.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  25  or  33  feet, 
and  is  a  great  ornament  in  gardens.  The  shell, 
which  contains  the  fruit,  is  smooth  without,  but 
rough  and  hairy  within,  in  which  it  pretty  much 
resembles  the  shell  of  the  oocoa-nut.  Its  size  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  pretty  large  walnut.  Its  kernel 
is  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  rej 
semblance  without,  and  has  also  the  same  whitish 
veins  within  Avhen  cut  in  two.  In  the  centre  of 
the  fruit,  when  it  is  soft,  is  contained  a  greyish 
and  almost  liquid  sirbstauce,  which  grows  hard  in 
proportion  as  it  ripens.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is 
astringent,  but  not  unpalatable,  and  the  shell  is 
yellowish.  Of  this  fruit  there  is  a  prodigious  con- 
sumption in  the  East  Indies,  there  being  scarce  any 
person,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  M'ho  does 
not  make  use  of  it ;  and  the  trade  they  have  in  it 
is  incredible.  The  chief  use  that  is  made  of  areca 
is  to  chew  it  Avith  the  leaves  of  betel,  mixing  with 
it  lime  made  of  sea-shells.  In  order  to  chew  it, 
they  cut  the  areca  into  four  quarters,  and  take 
one  quarter  of  it,  m  liicli  they  wrap  up  in  a  leaf  of 
Lctcl,  over  which  they  lay  a  little  of  the  lime  ;  af- 
terwards they  tie  it,  by  twisting  it  round.  This 
bit,  prepared  for  mastication,  is  called  pinaiig ; 
wiiicli  is  a  Malayan  word,  used  all  over  the  East 
Indies.  The  pinang  provoltes  spitting  very  much, 
whether  it  be  made  with  dried  or  fresh  areca ;  the 
spittle js  red,  which  colour  the  areca  gives  it.  This 
mastication  cools  the  mouth,  and  fastens  the  teeth 
and  gums.  When  they  have  done  chewing  the 
pinang,  they  spit  out  the  gross  substance  that  re- 
mains in  the  mouth.  They  are  under  a  mistake 
who  imagine  that  fresh  areca  melts  entirely  in  the 
mouth.  Nor  is  it  a  less  mistake  to  think,  that  the 
teeth,  which  are  tinged  red  during  the  time  of  chew- 
ing, always  retain  that  colour.  As  soon  as  they  have 
done  chewing  the  pinang,  they  wash  their  mouth 
with  fresh  water,  and  then  their  teeth  are  white 
again.  The  Europeans  who  live  at  Batavia,  or 
Malaca,  and  in  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  islands, 
use  pinang  as  much  as  the  Indians  do ;  and  by 
washing  their  teeth  they  preserve  them  M'hite. 
Some  allege  that  areca  strengthens  the  stomach, 
when  the  juice  of  it  is  swallowed,  as  by  most  of  the 
Indians.  Another  property  ascribed  to  it  is,  its 
curing  or  carrying  off  all  that  might  be  unwhole- 
some or  diseased  in  the  gums.  When  eaten  by  it- 
self, as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  Indians,  it  impo- 
verishes the  blood,  and  causes  the  jaundice  ;  but 
is  not  attended  with  these  inconveniences  when 
mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  betel. 

The  Siamese  call  it  'plou  in  their  language.  The 
best  areca  of  the  Indies  comes  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  Dutch  East-India  company  send  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  their  ships  into  the  kingdpm  of 


Bengal.  Tlicre  grows  in  Malabar  a  sort  of'  re3 
areca,  which  is  very  proper  for  dying  in  that  Co- 
lour. The  same  company  send  some  of  it  from, 
time  to  time  to  Surat  and  Amadabat,  for  the  use 
of  the  dyers  in  the  dominions  of  the  great  mogul. 

ARE'OLA,  (a  dim.  of  area^  a  void  space)  ;  a 
small  brown  circle,  which  surrounds  the  nipples  of 
females.  During  and  after  pregnancy,  it  spreads 
and  becomes  considerably  larger. 

ARET/EUS  of  Capadocia,  a  greelt  physician  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pneumatists,  lived  in  the  reiga  of 
Augustus,  according  to  some ;  according  to  others, 
under  Trajan  or  Adrian.  lie  wrote  several  trea- 
tises in  the  Ionian  dialect,  on  acute  diseases,  and 
other  medicinal  subjects ;  some  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  hii  works  is  that  of 
Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  printed 
in  1731  ;  that  of  Wigan,  printed  at  Oxford,  ia 
1723,  in  folio,  is  also  much  esteemed. 

ARETiENOIDES,  (from  a,5uw,  to  draxo,  ccvmyw, 
to  open,  and  EiSof,  form),  a  cartilage,  and  also  a 
muscle  of  the  trachea.  See  AuyTxEnoideus. 

ARGE'NTUM,  (from  apyswov,  -white)  silver ;  a 
metal  of  a  white  colour,  possessing  neither  smell 
nor  taste,  nearly  unalterable  by  tire,  very  ductile 
and  tenacious.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Brisson,  a  cubic  foot  of  this  metal,  when  cast, 
weighs  seven  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ;  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  also  pretty  considerable.  This 
metal  is  found  in  the  earth  in  different  stratas. 

Silver  may  be  rendered  hard  by  mixing  it  with, 
copper  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  alloyed  with  that 
metal  for  silversmiths  work,  and  other  purposes. — 
This  metal  slightly  changed  by  the  contact  of  the 
air.  A  considerable  heat  is  required  to  fuse  it ; 
but  it  may  be  volatilized  by  a  strong  fire  withou6 
alteration,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  the  academicians  of  Paris,  made  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens  of  Mr.  Trudaine.  It  emits  a  thick  fume, 
which  whitens  plates  of  gold  exposed  immediately 
over  it.  Junker  has  also  converted  silver  into  glass, 
by  treating  it  in  the  way  of  reverberation  in  a  very 
strong  fire ;  and  Macquer,  by  exposing  silver  twenty 
times  successively  to  the  porcelain  furnace  of  Seves, 
obtained  a  glass  of  an  olive-green  colour.  It  wUs 
also  observed  that  this  metal,  when  exposed  to  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  presented  a  white  pulve- 
rulent  matter  on  its  surface,  and  a  greenish  vitreous 
covering  on  the  support  upon  which  it  was  placed. 
But  though  these  experiments  clearly  prove  that 
silver  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxigene,  the 
difficulty  which  is  found  in  effecting  this  combina- 
tion, and  the  facility  with  which  this  air  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  oxides  of  silver,  prove  that  there  is 
but  little  alfiHity  between  these  two  substances.  If 
silver  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  be  presented  to  - 
the  concentrated  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  Mr. 
De  Fourcroy  has  observed  that  sulphureous  gas  is 
disengaged  j  and  that  the  silvej-  is  reduced  into  a 
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Tfrhlte  matter^  wliich  is  a  true  oxide  of  siher,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  sulphate,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  small  needles,  or  in  plates  formed  by 
the  union  of  these  needles  in  a  longitudinal  manner. 
This  salt  flows  by  heat,  and  is  very  fixed.  If  this 
metal  be  precipitated  by  other  metals  or  alkalis, 
these  precipitates  are  reducible  without  addition. 

Silver  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  rapi- 
dity; and  much  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged.  The 
solution  is  at  first  blue ;  bat  this  colour  disappears 
when  the  silver  is  pure,  and  degenerates  into  a 
green  colour,  if  it  be  alloyed  with  copper.  The 
nitric  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  this  metal ;  the  solution  then  lets  fall 
crystals  in  hexagonal,  triangular,  or  square  plates, 
which  are  called  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Lunar  Nitre, 
&c.  The  solution  of  these  crystals  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Solution  of  Silver,  is  very 
caustic.  It  colours  the  skin  black,  burns  the  epi- 
dermis, and  so  completely  destroys  its  organization, 
that  the  spot  disappears  only  by  the  renewing  of 
the  skin.  The  nitrate  of  silver  melts  on  burning 
coals ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in 
earthen  or  metallic  vessels,  it  liquefies,  and  may 
then  be  cast  in  moulds.  This  fused  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver forms  the  nitras  argenti  fusus,  (trgentum  nitra- 
tum,  or  Lunar  Caustic  of  the  Dispensatories. — 
See  Argentum  Nitratum.  When  made  with  pure 
silver,  and  properly  prepared,  this  substance  is 
whitish  ;  but  when  suffered  to  remain  in  fusion  for 
any  time,  it  is  blackish.  It  is  very  frequently  mixed 
with  nitrate  of  copper ;  a  fraud  w  hich  is  highly  re- 
prehensible, although  it  does  not  render  its  use  to 
wounds  very  precarious. 

This  metal  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tions, by  lime-water,  alkalis,  and  several  metals  ; 
and  these  last  exhibit  very  curious  and  impor- 
tant phenomena.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  silver  diluted  with  water,  it  preci- 
pitates the  metal ;  and  this  adheres,  at  the  moment 
of  precipitation,  to  the  surface  of  the  copper,  where 
it  forms  a  kind  of  moss.  In  proportion  as  the  sil- 
ver is  precipitated,  the  water  assumes  a  blue  tinge  ; 
which  proves  that  the  copper  is  dissolved  in  the  ni- 
tric acid,  in  the  room  of  the  silver.  When  tlie 
whole  of  the  silver  is  disengaged,  the  water  is  to  be 
decanted,  the  silver  dried,  and  fused  in  crucibles, 
to  be  cast  into  ingots.  This  silver  almost  always 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  of  which  it 
may,  however,  be  deprived  by  cupellation  with 
lead,  which  renders  the  silver  pure  :  this  process  is 
used  in  the  mints,  where  the  parting  operation  of 
gold  from  silver  is  performed.  The  first  step  con- 
sists in  separating  the  silver  by  means  of  nitric  acid; 
and  this  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  copper.  Silver  is  likewise  precipitated  by  mer- 
cury. In  this  operation  it  amalgamates  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mercury,  and  forms  tetrahe- 
dral  crystals  terminated  by  a  tetiahcdral  pyramidj 


the  crystals  of  which  are  articulated  into  each  other. 
This  arrangement  gives  them  the  form  of  a  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  has  caused  the  precipitate  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Arbor  Diance,  or  the  Tree  of  Dia- 
na. Lemery,  Homberg,  and  many  other  chemists, 
have  successively  published  processes  to  produce 
this  phenomenon  ;  but  that  which  Mr.  Chaptal  has 
found  to  succeed  best,  is  described  by  Mr.  Baurae. 
Six  drams  of  the  solution  of  silver,  and  four  of  that 
of  mercury,  both  well  saturated,  are  taken,  and 
diluted  with  five  ounces  of  distilled  water.  These 
are  to  be  put  into  a  conical  vessel ;  and  an  amalgam 
of  seven  parts  of  mercury,  and  one  of  silver,  is  to 
be  poured  in  ;  a  multitude  of  small  crystals  in- 
stantly  appear  to  disengage  themselves  from  each 
other ;  and  a  vegetation  is  produced,  which  percep- 
tibly rises  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  To  render 
this  phenomenon  still  more  striking,  the  exhausted 
water  should  be  decanted,  and  fresh  substituted: 
by  this  means  any  vessel  whatever  may  be  lilled  with 
these  vegetations.  The  mercury  which  is  amalga- 
mated with  the  silver,  in  this  operation,  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  silver,  though 
it  speedily  dissolves  its  oxides  ;  but  the  oxigenatetl 
muriatic  acid  dissolves  this  metal. 

In  order  to  produce  a  certain  and  speedy  combi- 
nation of  the  muriatic  acid  with  silver,  the  acid 
must  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. A  precipitate  immediately  falls  down,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Luna  Cornea.  This  mu- 
riate of  silver  is  very  fusible  ;  and  runs  into  a  grey 
and  transparent  substance,  resembling  horn  in  a 
considerable  degree.  If  a  stronger  degree  of  heat 
be  applied,  it  is  decomposed,  one  part  being  vola- 
tilized, and  the  other  reduced  into  silver.  If  the 
muriate  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
it  becomes  brown  in  a  short  time.  Oxigcnous  gas 
is  disengaged ;  which,  according  to  the  process  of 
Mr.  Berthollet,  may  be  collected  by  placing  it  un- 
der water.  Most  of  the  solutions  of  metals  have! 
the  same  property.  Lunar  nitre  also  becomes 
coloured,  and  emits  its  oxigene  and  nitrous  gas. 
From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Monet,  it  appears  that 
one  pound  of  boiling  Mater  docs  not  dissolve  more 
than  three  or  four  grains  of  muriate  of  silver.  THe 
alkalis  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  muriate  of 
silver,  and  separating  the  metal.  The  silver  may 
ajso  be  disengaged  from  its  muriate  by  fusion  with 
three  parts  of  black  flux. 

The  following  process  has  been  described  by  IMr. 
Berthollet,  as  forming  the  most  dreadful  and  most 
astonishing  fulminating  powder  that  has  yet  been 
discovered :  take  fine  silver  of  cupellation,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  nitric  acid  :  precipitate  this  solu- 
tion by  lime-water,  decant  the  water,  and  expose 
the  oxide  for  three  days  to  the  air.  Mix  this  dried 
oxide  in  ammoniac,  or  volatde  alkali,  and  it  will 
assume  the  form  of  a  black  powder :  decant  tbo 
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fluid,  and  leave  the  powder  to  dry  in  the  open  air. 
TJiis  is  tlie  Fulminating  Silver.  Mr.  Berthollet  is 
of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  light  has  some  influ- 
ence in  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

Neither  gunpowder,^  nor  even  fulminating  gold 
itself,  can  be  compared  with  this  new  product. — 
The  contact  of  fire  is  necessar}'^  to  cause  gunpowder 
to  detonate  ;  and  a  determinate  degree  of  heat  is 
required  to  cause  fulminating  gold  to  fulminate  : 
but  the  contact  of  a  cold  body  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  detonation  of  fulminating  silver.  In  short, 
this  product,  when  once  obtained,  can  no  longer 
be  touched  :  no  attempts  must  be  made  to  inclose 
it  in  a  bottle,  but  it  must  be  left  in  the  capsule 
•wherein  the  evaporation  was  performed.     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  fulmination 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  but  with  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  weight  of  a  grain,  for  instance  :  for  a 
larger  mass  would  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  detona- 
tion.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  face  covered  with  a  mask  with  glass  eyes  ; 
and  it  is  prudent  to  dry  the  fulminating  silver  in 
small  metallic  capsules.    The  following  experiment 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  fulminating  pro- 
perty of  this  preparation:  take  the  ammoniac  which 
was  used  in  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
into  the  black  precipitate  which  forms  fulminating 
silver  ;  put  this  ammoniac  into  a  small  matrass  of 
thin  glass,  and  let  it  be  subjected  to  the  degree  of 
ebullition  necessary  to  complete  the  combination. 
Take  the  matrass  from  the  lire  ;  and  a  rough  co- 
Tenng  of  crystals  will  be  formed  on  its  internal 
surface  which  is  beneath  the  fluid.   If  one  of  these 
crystals  beneath  the  cold  fluid  be  touched,  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place  which  breaks  the  matrass.  In 
respect  to  the  theory  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  fulminating  gold,  which  has  been 
given  by  Berthollet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1785.    In  this 
operation,  the  oxigene,  which  adheres  very  slight- 
ly to  the  silver,  combines  with  the  hydrogene  of 
the  ammoniac.    From  the  combination  of  the  oxi- 
gene and  the  hydrogene,  water,  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour, is  produced.    This  water,  instantly  vaporiz- 
ed, and  possessing  all  the  elasticity  and  expansive 
force  of  that  state,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
>phcnomenon  ;  in  which  the  nitrogene,  which  is 
disengaged  from  the  ammoniac,  with  its  whole  ex- 
pansibility, likewise  boars  a  principal  part.  After 
the  fulmination,  the  silver  is  found  reduced  or  re- 
vivified ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  resumed  its  metallic 
state.    It  again  becomes  the  same  white,  brilliant, 
and  pure  metal  which  it  was  when  taken  out  of  the 
cupel.    Silver  is  alloyed  with  coppei-,  to  form  sol- 
der; whence  it  happens  that  silver  utensils  are  sub- 
ject to  rust,  and  form  verdigris,  at  the  places  where 
they  are  soldered. 

ARGE'NTUM  NITRA'TUM ;  nitras  argenti, 
jax  causticum  lumre,  a  preparation  of  silver  used 


in  medicine.  It  is  called  nilras  argenti  fusus  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  Its  virtues  are 
corrosive  and  astringent.  Internally  it  is  exhibit- 
ed, in  very  small  quantities,  in  epilepsy ;  and  exter- 
nally, it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous  excrescen- 
ces, callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  &c.  In  the  latter  dis- 
ease it  is  employed  as  an  injection  ;  from  two 
grains  to  three  being  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Argentum  Nitratum.  Lond. 

Take  of  Silver,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces,  by 
measure. 

Let  the  silver  be  dissolved  in  a  glass  vessel,  upon 
w  arm  sand  :  then  gently  increase  the  heat,  un- 
til a  dry  mass  be  left.  Melt  this  in  a  crucible, 
carefully  avoiding  too  much  heat,  and  pour  it 
into  moulds  of  a  convenient  form. 

By  the  Edinburgh  College  it  is  prepared  thus  r 

Take  of  the  purest  silver,  flatted  into  plates,  anil 
cut  into  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 
Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 

Let  the  silver  be  dissolved  in  a  phial,  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Put  the  mass  into  a  large  crucible,  and  place  it 
in  the  fire  ;  which  must  at  first  be  gentle  ;  aug- 
ment it  by  degrees,  until  the  mass  flow  like  oil  : 
then  pour  it  into  iron  pipes  made  for  this  pur- 
pose,  previously  heated  and  greased.  Keep  it 
for  use  in  a  glass  vessel  close  stopped. 

Strong  spirit  of  nitre  will  dissolve  somewhat 
more  than  half  its  Aveight  of  pure  silver  ;  and  the 
weaker  kinds  of  aqua  fortis,  commonly  distilled  from 
calcined  vitriol  and  nitre,  proportionably  less,  ac- 
cording to  their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid. 
Sometimes  this  spirit  contains  a  portion  of  the  vi- 
triolic or  marine  acids  ;  which,  however  minute, 
renders  it  unfit  for  dissolving  this  metal,  and  should 
therefore  be  carefully  separated  before  the  solution 
is  attempted.  The  method  which  the  refiners  em- 
ploy, for  examining  the  purity  of  their  aquafortis, 
and  purifying  it  if  necessary,  is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  a  perfect  solution  of  silver  already 
made.  If  the  liquor  remain  clear,  and  grow  not  in 
the  least  turbid  or  whitish,  it  is  fit  for  their  use  ; 
otherwise,  they  add  a  small  quantity  more  of  the 
solution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a 
milk-white  colour  :  the  mixture  being  then  suffer- 
ed to  rest  for  some  time,  deposits  a  white  sediment ; 
from  which  it  is  warily  decanted,  examined  afresh, 
and,  if  need  be,  further  purifiedj  by  a  fresh  addi- 
tion of  the  solution. 
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The  sllrer,  flatted  into  thin  pUtcs,  as  directed  in 
the  second  of  the  above  processes,  needs  not  to  be 
cut  in  pieces :  the  solution  will  go  on  the  more 
speedily,  if  they  be  only  turned  round  into  spiral 
circumvolutions,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into 
the  glass,  with  care  that  the  several  surfaces  do 
not  touch  one  another.  By  this  management,  a 
greater  extent  of  the  face  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  menstruum,  than  when  the  plates  are  cut  in 
pieces  and  laid  above  one  another.  Good  diluted 
nitrous  'acid  will  dissolve  about  half  its  Aveight  of 
silver,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  menstruum  than  is  sufficient  for  eifect- 
ing  the  solution  ;  for  all  the  surplus  must  be  eva- 
porated in  the  subsequent  fusion. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  hold 
five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ; 
for  it  bubbles  and  swells  up  greatly,  so  as  otherwise 
to  be  apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  also,  little 
drops  are  now  and  then  spirted  up,  whose  causti- 
city is  increased  by  their  heat,  and  against  which 
the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard. 
The  fire  must  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition 
ceases,  and  till  the  matter  becomes  consistent  in  the 
heat  that  made  it  boil  before  :  then  quickly  in- 
crease the  fire  till  the  matter  flows  thin  at  the  bot- 
tom, like  oil.  It  is  now  to  be  immediately  poured 
into  the  mould,  without  waiting  till  the  fumes  cease 
to  appear  ;  for  when  this  happens,  the  preparation 
proves  not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  into  the 
mould,  but  likewise  less  coi'rosive  than  it  is  expect- 
ed to  be  in  its  qualities. 

In  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be 
formed  of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too 
moist,  by  making,  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  small 
stick  first  greased,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occa- 
sion for  :  pour  the  liquid  matter  into  these  cavities, 
and,  when  congealed,  take  it  out  by  breaking  the 
mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
grease  ;  and  wrapt  up  in  dry  soft  paper,  not  only 
to  keep  the  air  from  acting  upon  them,  but  like- 
wise to  prevent  their  corroding  or  discolouring  the 
fingers  in  handling. 

ARGE'NTUM  VITUM ;  Quicksilver.  See 
Hydrargyrus. 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTH,  (terra  argiUa- 
cea)  ;  Clay.    See  Alumine. 

ARl'DITAS  CO'RPORIS,  a  term  used  by  an- 
cient  writers  to  denote  a  marasmus. 

ARIDU'RA,  wasting  or  leanness,  such  as  ap- 
pears in  hectic  or  in  consumptive  habits :  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  withering  of  a  limb,  or  of 
any  particular  part. 

ARl'LLUS,'  (from  arere,  to  be  dry  or  parch- 
ed), a  term  invented  by  Linnaeus,  and  defined  to 
be  the  proper  exterior  covering  of  the  seed,  which, 
drying,  separates  spontaneously. 

All  kinds  of  seeds  are  not  furnished  with  an 
arillus ;  in  many,  a  dry  covering,  or  scarf-skin. 
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supplies  its  place.  In  jessamine,  hound's-tongue, 
cynogiossiiin ;  cucumber,,  fraxinella,  dktamnus ; 
the  staff-tree,  cda^.trus ;  spindle- tree,  euonymm^ 
African  spiraea,  diosma;  and  the  cofl'ce-tree,  cof. 
fea  ;  it  is  very  conspicuously  seen.  In  hound's- 
tongue,  four  of  these  arilli,  or  proper  coats,  each 
enfolding  a  single  seed,  are  affixed  to  the  style  ; 
and  in  this  circumstance,  Linnaeas  says,  the  essence 
of  the  genus  consists. 

The  Arillus  is  either:  1.  Baccaius,  i.  e.  succu- 
lent, and  of  the  nature  of  a  berry,  as  in  the  spiu- 
dle-tree,  euonymus.  2.  Cartilagineus,  cartilagin- 
ous, as  in  the  African  spiraea,  diosma^  3.  Colora- 
tus,  coloured,  as  in  the  staif-trce.  4.  Elasticus^ 
endued  with  an  elastic  power  designed  for  dispers- 
ing the  seeds  ;  as  is  remarkable  in  the  African  spi- 
raea, diosma  ;  and  in  the  fraxinella.  5.  It  may  be 
scaber,  rough,  and  knotty,  as  in  hound's-tongue. 

Although  covered  with  an  arillus,  or  other  dry 
coat,  seeds  are  said  to  be  nuda,  naked,  when 
they  are  not  inclosed  in  any  pericarpium  ;  as  in  the 
grasses,  and  the  lipped  flowers  of  Tournefort ; 
which  correspond  to  the  didynamia  gymnospermia 
Linn.  The  arilluSy  by  some  former  writers,  has 
been  styled  Calyptra.  See  Calyptra.  By  Sco- 
poli,  it  is  termed  Theca,  a  sheath  or  case. 

ARIMA'SPES,  a  name  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Scythia,  who  are  fabulously  said  to  have  had  but  on6 
eye.  In  the  Scythian  language,  signifies  aloncy 
and  Maspe,  the  eye.  This  word  is  also  synonimous 
with  MoNOPiA. 

ARl'STA,  (from  areo,  to  be  dried);  the  awn, 
or  sharp  beard,  issuing  from  the  husk,  or  scaly 
flower-cup,  of  the  grasses,  called  Gluma.  See 
Gluma.  Most  of  the  plants  that  belong  to  the 
natural  order  of  grasses,  are  hermaphrodite^  that 
is,  bear  flowers,  which  have  the  stamina  and  pistil 
within  the  same  covers.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  androgynous,  that  is,  have  both  male  and  fe- 
male flowers,  produced  on  the  same  plant ;  as  is 
the  case  in  the  genera  zea,  coix,  olyra,  tripsacum^ 
zizania.  Others  are  polygamozcs,  bearing  hcrma-. 
phrodite  flowers,  and  flowers  of  either,  or  of  both 
sexes,  on  the  same,  or  on  dilTerent  roots  ;  as  the 
>  genera  andropogon,  holcus,  Indian  millet.  See 
Folygamia. 

The  hermaphrodite  grasses  are  all,  except  in  the 
instances  of  vernal  grass,  anthoxanthum  ;  cinna, 
and  rice,  ory:a ;  reduced  under  Liunceus's  third 
cla?s,  triandria ;  the  androgynous  belong  to  the 
c\a.^s  Monoccia  ;  and  the  polygamous  to  the  Poly, 
gamia.  Of  the  hermaphrodite  grasses,  some  are 
without  the  arista,  as  the  genus  poa.  A  like  defi- 
ciency is  also  observed  in  the  genera  zea,  coix,  S^c. 
which  are  ranked  under  the  head  of  androgynous 
grasses.  Both  male  and  female  flowers  of  tlie  ge- 
nus olyra,  have  one  of  the  valves  only  of  the  husky 
calyx  terminated  with  an  arista.  The  male  flower 
of  the  genus  zixania,  wants  this  appendage;  but  the 
D  d 
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husky  corolla  of  the  female,  at  the  termination  of 
its  large  outward  valve  or  petal,  is  furnished  with 
a  long  one- 

Ot  the  polygamous  grasses,  the  andropogon  and 
holcus  are  without  the  arista  in  the  calyx;  the  husk 
of  the  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  (lower,  in  the 
former,  has  a  long,  sharp,  and  twisted  beard,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  of  the  greater  valve  :  in  the 
latter,  the  outward  valve  is  furnished  with  a  very 
rigid  beard  of  the  same  kind.  The  inner  valve  is 
without.  The  valves  of  the  husk)^  calyx  of  the  her- 
maphrodite flower,  in  the  genus  cegilops.  (See 
.^GiLOPs),  are  furnished  with  beards  ;  as  is  the 
husky  corolla,  in  the  same  genus,  with  one  that  is 
double  or  triple  ;  but  the  inner  valve  has  none. 

ArvicE  are  of  the  following  kinds  :  1.  Divari- 
catce^  i.  e.  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  being  opposed  to  co72fcrtcr,  as  in  bromus 
iquurrosus.  2.  IJorsales,  fixed  to  the  back,  or 
outer  part  of  the  husk,  as  in  the  oat,  and  the  fox- 
tail grass,  alopecurus.  3.  Erectct  and  rectecy  i.  e. 
upright,  as  in  bromus,  and  winged  spike-grass, 
stipa.  4.  Filiformes,  or  thread-shaped,  as  in  the 
arista  of  a  species  of  panic-grass,  called  by  Lin- 
naeus, panicum  hirtellum.  5.  Glutinosa:,  covered 
with  an  adhesive  glue;  as  in  the  panicum  hirtellum. 
6.  GeniculatcBy  jointed  ;  as  in  the  vernal  grass,  an- 
thoxanthum.  7.  Lcsves,  polished,  or  without  any 
roughness  ;  as  in  ave?ia  fatua.  8.  Lanatce,  wool- 
ly ;  as  in  stipa  pennata,  and  aristida  plumosa.  In 
the  last  genus,  there  are  three  aristm ;  the  inter- 
mediate one  only  is  woolly.  9.  Longissimce ;  as 
in  winged  spike-grass,  stipa.  10.  Patulce.,  spread, 
ing ;  as  in  the  aristida,  and  bromus  scoparius. 
11.  Pilotce,  hairy;  as  in  stipa  tenacissima,  where 
the  arista  are  hairy  at  the  base.  12.  Plumosa, 
feathery as  in  the  geum.  1 3.  Recurva,  bent 
backward  ;  as  in  andropogon,  and  agrostis  canina. 
14.  Retorta  and  Refiexo-tortcs,  twisted  back- 
wards ;  as  in  one  of  the  aristce  of  the  genus  la- 
guras.  15.  Sanguinece,  of  a  blood-colour;  as  in 
the  panicum  hirtellum.  IG.  SeiacecB,  bristly  ;  as 
in  the  agrostis  canina,  and  hordeumjaiafum..  17. 
Terminates,  i.  e.  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  husk,  as 
in  the  olj/ra.  18.  Tortiles,  wreathed;  as  in  andro- 
pogon, stipa,  and  aira  montana.  The  arista;  of  the 
oat  are  twisted  into  a  spiral  form.  19.  Villosa:, 
villous,  like  velvet.  This  is  almost  synonimous 
with  -piloscE ;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  lagurus. 
20.  Uncinatce,  hooked ;  as  in  the  panicum  hirtel- 
lam,  and  geum  urbatlum. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that,  the  seeds  of 
geum,  herb-bennet,  are  furnished  with  long  joint- 
ed beards. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  (from  ocpio-hs,  good;  and 
'ho'/ix  or  Kox^iXi  parturition;  so  called  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign  use  in  disor- 
ders incident  to  child-birth)  ;  birthwort.  This  is 
»  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  belonging  to  the 


gynandria  class  of  plants.  There  are  21  differ- 
ent species ;  but  the  four  following  merit  descrip. 
tion  most  particularly. 

1.  The  rotunda,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  whence  the 
roots  are  brought  for  medicinal  use.  The  roots 
are  roundish,  grow  to  the  size  of  small  turnips, 
beiij^  in  shape  and  colour  like  the  roots  of  cy- 
clamens, which  are  frequently  sold  instead  of 
them.  This  sort  has  three  or  four  weak  trail- 
ing branches,  which  lie  on  the  ground  when  they 
are  not  supported,  and  extend  two  feet  in  length  ; 
the  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  rounded  at  their 
extremity  ;  the  flowers  come  out  singly  at  every 
leaf,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk.  They 
are  of  a  purplish  black  colour;  and  are  frequent- 
ly succeeded  by  oval  seed-vessels,  having  six  cells, 
full  of  flat  seeds. 

2.  The  longu,  is  a  native  of  the  same  countries. 
Linnasus  defines  it,  aristolochia,  foliis  cordatis  pe- 
tiolatis  integerriniis  obtusiusculis,  caule  irifirmo,Jlo* 
ribus  solitariis.  This  species  has  long  tap-roots 
like  carrots  ;  the  branches  are  weak  and  trailing, 
extending  little  more  than  a  foot;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  like  the  other, 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  are  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  seed-vessels  like  the  other. 

3.  The  serpentaria,  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  from  whence  the  radix  serpentarice,  so 
much  used  in  medicine,  is  brought  over.  The 
plant  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  one,  two,  and  some- 
times three  pliant  stalks,  which  at  every  distance 
are  crooked  or  undulated.  The  leaves  stand  al- 
ternately, and  are  about  three  inches  long,  in  form 
somewhat  like  the  smilax  aspera.  The  leaves  grow 
close  to  the  ground  on  footstalks  an  inch  long,  of  a 
singular  shape,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  A 
round  canulated  capsule  succeeds  the  flower.  It  is 
filled  with  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  May.  The  usual 
price  of  the  root,  when  dried,  is  sixpence  a  pound, 
both  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  which  is  money 
hardly  earned  ;  yet  the  negro  slaves  employ  great 
part  of  the  time  allowed  them  by  their  masters  m 
search  of  it,  which  is  tlie  reason  that  there  are 
seldom  found  any  but  very  small  plants  of  this 
species.  When  they  are  planted  in  gardens  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  natives,  the  plants 
increase  so  much  in  two  years'  time,  that  the  hand 
can  scarce  grasp  the  stalks  of  a  single  one.  This 
species  delights  in  woods,  and  is  usually  found  near 
the  roots  of  great  trees. 

4.  The  Indica,  or  contraycrva  of  Jamaica,  is  a 
native  of  that  island,  where  its  roots  are  used  in- 
stead of  the  true  contrayerva.  It  has  long  trail- 
ing branches,  which  climb  upon  the  neighbouring 
plants,  and  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  clusters  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  which  are  of  a  dark 
purple  colour. 
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The  first,  second,  and  third  sorts  are  propagat- 
ed from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn, in  pots  filled  with  light  fresh  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  frame  to  preserve  them  from  the 
frost.  If  they  are  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  sooner.  In  summer,  and  in  autumn  when  the 
stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  must  be  watered.  In 
winter  they  must  be  again  sheltered;  and  in 
March,  before  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  they  must 
be  transplanted  into  small  separate  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
open  air,  and  treated  as  before.  The  next  spring, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  bor- 
der :  where,  in  the  autumn,  when  their  stalks  decay, 
if  the  border  is  covered  with  old  tanners  bark  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  the  roots  will  be  secured  ;  but 
where  this  care  is  not  taken,  they  will  frequently 
be  killed  by  the  frost.  The  fourth  is  tender  ;  and 
therefore  must  be  kept  in  a  stove  during  the  win- 
ter, or  it  will  not  live  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  uses  of  aristolochia, 
the  roots  of  the  long  and  round  sorts,  on  being  first 
chewed,  scarcely  discover  any  taste,  but  in  a  little 
time  prove  nauseously  bitterish  ;  the  long  some- 
what  the  least  so.  The  other  sort  instantly  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which  is 
not  ungrateful.  Their  medical  properties  are  heat- 
ing, stimulating,  and  attenuant,  and  as  they  pro- 
mote the  fluid  secretions  in  general,  they  are  prin- 
cipally celebrated  in  suppressions  of  the  menses  in 
females.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  a  scruple 
to  two  drachms.  The  long  sort  is  recommended 
externally  for  cleansing  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous 
diseases. 

The  root  of  the  serpentaria  is  small,  light,  bushy, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  strings  or  fibres,  matt- 
ed together,  issuing  from  one  common  head  ;  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  paler  or  yel- 
lowish within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ;  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, pungent  taste.  This  root  is  a  warm  diapho- 
retic and  diuretic ;  it  has  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  an  alexipharmic,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal remedies  in  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases. With  these  intentions,  it  was  given  by  Dr. 
Lind,  and  other  physicians  in  the  irregular  tertian 
fevers  in  hot  climates.  See  Ampiiimerina.  It  is 
given  in  substance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  and 
in  infusion,  to  a  drachm  or  two.  Both  watery  and 
spirituous  menstrua  extract  its  virtue  by  infusion, 
and  elevate  some  share  of  its  flavour  in  distillation  : 
along  with  the  water  a  small  portion  of  essential 
oil  arises. 

Of  the  aristolochia,  Dr.  Cullen  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  terms  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Mate- 
ria Medica. 

"  Which  of  the  species  of  this  genus,"  says  he, 
"  are  to  be  preferred,  I  cannot  determine;  and 


believe  the  difference  between  the  rotunda,  longa, 
and  tenuis,  is  not  considerable,  though  the  latter 
seems  now  to  be  preferred  by  both  the  colleges  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  They  are  all  of  them 
considerably  bitter,  with  more  acrimony  than  in 
any  other  of  the  bitters  commonly  employed.  Its 
name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  supposition  of 
its  emmenagogue  virtues,  and  in  some  cases  'of  re- 
tention and  chlorosis,  as  a  warm  and  stimulating 
medicine,  I  have  found  it  useful  ;  but  in  cases  of 
suppression  I  never  found  it  of  any  use  :  and  the 
commendation  of  it,  by  the  ancients,  in  promoting 
the  lochia,  facilitating  birth,  and  promoting  tht; 
exclusion  of  the  secundines,  is  very  ill  founded, 
and  aflbrds  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  ;  and  an  example  which,  if  follow- 
ed, would  lead  to  a  mischievous  practice. 

"  The  aristolochia  has  been  long  commended  as 
a  cure  for  the  gout.  It  makes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Portland  powder,  and  has  often  been  em- 
ployed by  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  that  pow- 
der, to  be  taken  every  day  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  It  has  the  same  power  of  preventing  tits  of 
the  gout,  and  commonly  with  the  same  conse- 
quences ;  of  which  many  instances  are  recorded 
by  the  physicians  of  Germany."    See  Amara. 

"  The  species  of  aristolochia  named  serpentaria^ 
has  very  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  genus  •  but 
by  accident,  this  and  the  other  species  of  aristolo- 
chia have  been  considered  as  very  different.  This, 
both  in  taste  and  flavour  however,  is  more  agreea- 
ble than  the  other  species,  and  it  is  by  its  sensible 
qualities  of  bitterness  and  aromatic  acrimony  that 
we  can  account  for  the  virtues  so  justly  ascribed 
to  it. 

"  Both  these  qualities  render  it  antiseptic,  and 
powerfully  tonic;  and  therefore  suited  to  prevent 
gangrene.  The  same  qualities  will  account  for  its 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  cinchona  and  astringent  substances. 

"  By  its  aromatic  acrimony  it  proves  powerfully 
stimulant  to  the  system  ;  and  therefore  is  useful  al- 
so in  some  cases  of  continued  fevers  :  but  as  the 
cjire  of  either  intermittent  or  continued  fevers  by 
stimulants  alone  is  an  ambiguous  and  dangerous 
practice,  so  in  the  former  it  is  only  safe  when 
joined  with  the  bark  ;  and  the  use  of  it  in  conti- 
nued  fevers  is  to  be  attempted  with  much  caution. 
The  common  opinion  of  its  alexipharmic  powers, 
both  with  respect  to  it  and  all  the  others  which 
have  gone  under  the  same  title,  is  an  incorrec:  and 
false  notion,  liable  to  much  abuse,  and  which  I  my- 
self have  had  occasion  to  observe.    The  stimulant 
power  of  the  serpentaria  is  especially  suited  to  the 
low  and  advanced  state  of  the  typhoid  fevers  only  ; 
and  even  then  it  will  be  more  safe  to  join  it  with 
the  bark  than  to  employ  it  for  its  stimulant  power 
alone."    Dr.  Cullen  adds,  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
ambiguity  in  Its  use,  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  much 
b  d  2 
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employed  in  practice  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago. 

AIIISTOLOCHIA  ANGUICIDA,  snake-killing 
birthwort ;  the  Aristolochia  anguicida;  foliis  corda- 
tis,  acumitiatis  ;  caulc  voliibili,  friiticoso ;  pedu?iculis 
solitariis ;  stipulis  cordaiis  Lmn.  It  is  said  that 
the  juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the  pro- 
per(y  of  so  stupefying  serpents,  that  they  may  be 
handled  with  impunity.  So  ungrateful,  at  least, 
is  the  smell  of  the  root  to  those  reptiles,  that  they 
immediately  turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  reck- 
oned, by  the  vulgar,  a  preventive  against  bites  of 
Tenomous  serpents,  but  this  probably  is  a  mere 
fable. 

ARISTOLOCHTA  CLEMATITIS,  (called  cle- 

mantitis^  KXr/fj^ccltlis ;  from  xXrjfj^oc,  a  tendril,  from 
its  climbing  up  trees  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon 
with  its  tendrils)  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  aris- 
tolochia vulgaris  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Aris- 

TOLACHIA  VULGARIS. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  FABACEA.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  which  is  the fumaria  bulbosa;  caule  simplici, 
bracleis  longitudine  Jiorum  Linn,  was  formerly 
given  to  restore  suppressed  menses,  and  as  an  an- 
thelmintic, but  it  is  now  laid  aside. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  aristolochia  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Aristolochia. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA.  The  root  of 
this  species,  which  is  the  Aristolochia  rotunda; 
foliis  cordatis,  subsessilibus^  obtusis ;  caule  infir- 
mo ;  Jloribus  solitariis  Linn,  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately with  that  of  the  aristolochia  longa.  See 
Aristolochia. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENT  ARIA;  the  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  scrpentaria  V irginiana  of  the 
shops.    See  Aristolochia. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TENUIS.  See  Aristolo- 
cuia  vulgaris. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TRILOBATA ;  three-Iobcd 
birthwort.  Aristolochia  trilobata ;  soliis  trilobis^ 
caule  volubili,  Jloribus  maximis.  This  plant  is  diu- 
retic, and  is  employed  in  America  against  the  bite 
of  serpents. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  VULGARIS,  this  species,  also 
named  tenuis,  is  the  Aristolochia  clematitis ;  foliis 
cordatis  ;  caule  erecto  ;  Jloribus  axillaribus  corifirtis 
Linn.  An  extract  is  prepared  from  this  species  by 
tiie  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant,  till 
of  late,  was  retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
said  to  possess  aiitipodagric  virtues. 

A'RMA,  a  term  ia  botany,  denoting  one  of  the 
seven  kinds  of  fulcra,  or  props  of  plant,  enume- 
rated by  Linnasus  in  the  Deliiieatio  Pluniw,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  System  of  Nature  ;  and  by  Elm- 
gren,  in  his  Termini  Botanici.  For  the  numerous 
variations  these  fulcra  have  undergone,  see  the  ar- 
ticle Fulcra.  The  different  species  of  armour 
wiih  M'hich  plants  are  furnishedj  are  aculei,  pric- 


kles ;  spinWy  thorns ;  furcce,  forks ;  and  simuli, 
strings.  See  Aculeus,  Spina,  &c.  They  are  in- 
tended by  nature,  as  it  should  seem,  to  keep  off 
animals  from  hurting  the  plants,  whence  their 
name. 

A'RMENA  BOLUS,  Armenian  bole.  See  Bole. 

A'RMENUS  LAPIS,  Armenian  stone,  a  mineral 
substance,  which  is  but  improperly  called  a  stone  ; 
being  no  other  than  an  ochreous  earth,  and  pro- 
perly called  blue  ochre.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth, 
resembling  lapis  lazuli,  of  an  even  and  regular 
texture ;  and  of  a  fine  blue,  sometimes  deeper, 
sometimes  paler,  and  frequently  mixed  with  green. 
It  is  soft,  tender,  and  light ;  of  an  even,  but  some- 
what dusty,  surluce  ;  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue, 
and  is  dry,  but  not  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  easily 
breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  stain  the 
hands.  It  is  of  a  brackish  disagreeable  taste,  and 
does  not  ferment  with  acids.  It  is  a  very  scarce  fos- 
sil ;  but  found  very  pure,  though  in  but  small  quan- 
tities, in  the  mines  at  Gosselaer,  in  Saxony.  It  is 
frequently  found  spotted  with  green,  and  sometimes 
with  black  :  and  very  often  is  mixed  among  the 
green  ochre,  called  berggruen  by  the  Germans, 
which  and  thence  been  erroneously  called  by  its 
name. 

ARMI'LLA;  the  round  ligament  that  confines 
the  tendons  of  the  carpus. 

ARMO'NIAC ;  a  popular  name  for  Ammoniac. 

/^.RMORA'CIA  ;  from  Armorica,  (the  country 
from  whenee  it  was  brought)  ;  a  name  for  horse- 
radish.   See  Raphanus  rusticanus. 

ARNA'LDIA  ;  a  malignant  slow  disease,  of  the 
chronical  kind,  attended  with  an  Alopecia.  It 
was  formerly  very  common  in  England. 

ARNI'CA,  Leopard's  bane,  a  genus  of  the  po^ 
lygamia  superflua  order,  belonging  to  the  syngene- 
sia  class  of  plants.  There  are  seven  species,  all  of 
Avhich  are  natives  of  Ethiopia,  except  the  two  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  arnica  tnontana,  with  oval  leaves^ 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  also  upon  many 
of  the  high  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other  cold 
parts  of  Europe.  The  roots  of  this  species,  when 
planted  in  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  spread  very 
far  under  the  surface,  and  put  out  many  entire 
oval  leaves,  from  between  which  the  flower-stems 
arise,  which  grow  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high. 
The  top  is  terminated  by  a  single  yellow  flower, 
composed  of  many  florets,  like  those  of  the  dande- 
lion. These  are  succeeded  by  oblong  seeds,  which 
are  covered  with  down.  2.  The  scoi'pioidcs,  with 
sawed  leaves  growing  alternately,  is  a  native  of 
Bohemia  and  Siberia.  The  roots  af  this  sort  are 
much  jointed,  and  divide  into  many  irregular  fleshy 
off-sets,  which  are  variously  contorted;  from 
whence  some  superstitious  persons  have  imagined, 
that  they  would  expel  the  poison  of  a  scorpion,  and 
cure  the  wounds  made  by  the  sting  of  that  animal. 

The  first  species  grows  in  moist  shady  situations. 
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It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  au- 
tumn, when  the  stalks  begin  to  decay ;  or  by  the 
seeds  sown  in  autumn,  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  for 
those  sown  in  the  spring  often  fail.  The  second 
sort  is  to  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner.  Both 
are  very  hardy  plants,  and  require  but  little  care. 

ARNI'CA  MONTA'I^A,  (apviKyj;  from  ap;,  a 
Iamb;  because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  woolly  coat  of  the  lamb),  otherwise 
named  Doronicum  Germanictm.  Mountain  arnica ; 
the  Arnica  montana  Linn.  Arnica,  foliis  ovatis  in. 
iegris ;  caulinis  geminis  opposiiis.  Class,  Synge- 
nesia.  Order,  Polygamia  superfiua.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  very  generally  employed  on  the 
continent.  They  have  a  weak  bitter  taste,  evi- 
dently combined  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  and 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  they  afford  a 
somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  active  properties 
are  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  They  evidently 
contain  a  great  deal  of  resin,  and  some  essential 
oil.  Employed  in  medicine,  their  effects  are  stimu- 
lating, and  supposed  to  be  discutient.  In  small 
doses,  and  properly  administered,  they  possess 
very  beneficial  effects,  in  raising  the  pulse,  in  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system, 
in  checking  diarrhoeas  and  bilious  dysenteries  where 
the  functions  of  the  intestines  have  been  impaired, 
in  promoting  expectoration,  and,  above  all,  in 
removing  paralytic  affections  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles ;  but  their  use  is  frequently  attended  with  no 
sensible  operation,  except  that  in  some  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  a  pe- 
culiar prickling,  or  rather  shooting,  pain  in  the 
affected  part.  When  given  in  too  large  doses,  they 
excite  an  insupportable  degree  of  anxiety,  shoot- 
ing and  burning  pains,  and  even  dangerous  ha;mor- 
rhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  coma.  For  these 
dangerous  symptoms,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  the  best 
remedy,  as  in  the  cases  of  narcotic  vegetables  taken 
as  poisons. 

The  flowers  of  the  arnica  montana  have  been 
recommended  by  physicians.  1.  In  paralytic 
disorders,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  retention  of 
urine,  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  2.  In  amau- 
rosis. 3.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with 
Peruvian  bark.  4.  In  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
but  sometimes  with  bad  effects  in  these.  5.  In 
putrid  diseases.  6.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 
7.  To  promote  the  uterine  discharges  in  wo- 
men. 8.  In  internal  pains,  and  congestions  from 
bruises.  In  the  countries  where  this  plant  is  indi- 
genous, the  flowers  of  the  Icopard's-bane  have  long 
been  a  popular  remedy  in  the  cases  here  mentioned. 

Their  use,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contraindicated 
by  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  a  predisposition 
to  hjemorrhagc,  and  internal  congestions  of  the 
fluids. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  the  flowers  are  best  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  infusion.    "  One  or  two  scru- 


ples may  be  infused  with  half  a  pound  of  water, 
and  taken  at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  should 
be  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  linen,  as  otherwise  their 
down  is  apt  to  be  diffused  in  the  liquid,  and  to 
cause  violent  irritation  in  the  throat." 

The  dried  root  of  this  plant  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
small  quill,  and  sends  out  fibres  along  one  sid«. 
Externally  it  is  rough,  and  of  a  red  brown  colour, 
internally  of  a  dirty  white.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and 
slightly  bitter.  Neumann  extracted  from  960  parts 
840  watery  extract,  and  5  alkoholic,  and  inversely 
270  alkoholic,  and  540  watery.  The  root  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  and  circum- 
stances as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  vomit. 
In  powder  the  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains. 

ARNICA  SUEDE'NSIS.  See  Conyza  media. 

ARNO'TTO.    See  Galeana. 

ARO'MA,  (a^WjU-a,  odour ;  from  a.pi,  intensely^ 
and  o^w,  to  smell).  Each  plant  has  its  character- 
istic smell,  and  this  odorant  principle  is  called  by 
the  moderns  aroma.  Water  charged  with  aroma  is 
called  the  distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of;  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters  are  water 
impregnated  with  the  aroma,  or  essential  oil,  of 
the  lavender  and  peppermint. 

ARO'MATA,  (from  a^cw^aa,  odour)  ;  the  syste- 
matic name  for  certain  acrid  substances  that  we  use 
as  medicine,  or  take  in  to  give  more  taste  to  our 
aliment ;  for  though  the  food,  to  be  wholesome, 
should  be  bland  ;  yet  the  system  requires  it  should 
also  be  sapid,  or  savoury.  This  advantage,  Dr.  Cul- 
len  observes,  is  obtained  from  the  aromata,  which 
strictly  are  such  substances  as  are  pungent,  together 
with  some  degree  of  fragrancy,  as  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  mace,  pimento,  &c.  which  are  the  produce 
of  the  warmer  climates.  Analogous  to  these,  in 
Europe,  are  the  umbelliferous  seeds,  as  anise,  car- 
raAvay,  coriander,  and  also  the  sweet  herbs.  AH 
these  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  promote  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion.  They  are  antispasmodic,  taking 
off  the  spasms  arising  from  the  flatulency  of  our 
food,  and  antiseptic,  moderating  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  aliment  in  the  intestines.  From  these 
qualities  they  are  fitly  conjoined  with  our  vegetable 
food,  stimulating  the  stomach,  promoting  the  mix- 
ture and  afflux,  in  proper  quantity,  of  the  animal 
fluids,  and  obviating  the  effects  of  flatulency. 
"  They  ought  properly,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  only 
to  be  used  in  those  countries  where  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  because,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
people  there  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet.  They 
are  introduced,  with  us,  unfitly,  and  as  a  part  of 
luxury,  as  any  antiseptic  virtue  they  have  would 
be  overcome  by  their  stimulus,  &c. 

"  There  arc  certain  acrid  plants,  the  produce  of 
our  Northern  climates,  where  animal  food  is  in- 
dulged most  freely  and  safely,  and  where  that  be- 
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lug  insipid,  is  fitly  conjoined  with  these  acrid  sub- 
stances, as  coinliments." 

We  liave  vegetables  of  the  cress  kind,  radishes, 
horse-radish,  mustard,  and  indeed  all  the  siliquosce. 
These  give  taste  to  in^'ipid  aliment,  stimulate  the 
sfoniacli,  and  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  ;  they 
have  no  considerable  antispasmodic  virtue,  are  ma- 
nifestly powerful  diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  stimu- 
lating the  excretories  to  throw  out  alkalescent 
matters.  Hence  they  are  fitly  conjoined  Avith  ani- 
mal food.  The  garlic  tribe  have  the  same  virtues, 
stimulate  the  stomach,  are  diuretic  and  diaphore- 
tic, and  are  used  with  animal  food  as  condiments. 

A.ilOMATA,  (afw/xara),  spices,  herbs,  seeds, 
&c.  which  contain  an  essential  oil.  'I'his  is  the 
name  of  a  division  in  Ray's,  Monti's,  and  Sceuch- 
zerns's  botanical  avrangeiuents  of  the  grasses;  con- 
sisting of  such  as  have  an  odoriferous  quality. 

AROMA'TICA.  See  Aromata.  Such  medi- 
clnes  are  termed  aromatics,  as,  to  a  pungent  acrid 
taste,  join  a  fragrant  odour  of  the  agreeable  kind. 
They  all  abound  in  an  essential  oil,  which  in  the 
proper  aromatics  is  specilkally  heavier  than  water; 
and  they  are  generally  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  all  of  them  have  qualities 
very  much  in  common.  They  stimulate  the 
stomach,  assist  digestion,  and  increase  appetite  ;  in 
a  stronger  degree  take  off  spasms  in  the  prima;  vice^ 
by  maintaining  the  stronger  action  of  the  stomach  ; 
take  oH'  spasms  arising  fi  om  vegetable  aliment,  and, 
in  general,  except  in  inflammatory  cases,  are  use- 
ful in  all  spasmodic  affections  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  lio^^ever,  they  seem  rather  appropriated 
for  relieving  those  spasms  when  they  occur,  than 
to  obviate  them.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
to  give  aromatics,  with  purgatives  of  a  nature  which 
are  liable  to  produce  spasms  ;  but  in  obtaining 
this  object  we  are  frequently  disappointed.  On 
other  occasions,  aromatics  are  used  in  all  cold 
diseases  of  the  head  and  brain,  in  all  languors  of 
the  system,  and,  in  short,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
stimulants.  All  of  them  are  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  having  (heir  virtue  depending  on  an  essen- 
tial oil,  and  apt  to  inflame  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Those  aromatics  are  most  so  which 
have  this  oil  in  greatest  quantity,  and  of  the  most 
acrid  kind.    See  Materia  Medica. 

They  have  been  employed  in  the  case  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  in  order  to  obviate  the  return  of  the 
fit,  but  by  this  practice  we  are  always  liable  to 
change  an  intermittent  into  a  continued  fever. 
Many  intermittents  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
especially  those  of  the  spring  season  ;  and  in  these 
especially  would  aromatics  be  improper.  These 
are  the  virtues  of  aromatics  in  general,  and  are  ap- 
plicable to  each. 

The  canella  alha^  cortex  Kinteranus^  and  ginger, 
are  of  an  inferior  degree  of  fragrancy,  but  still  are 
entitled  to  be  ranked  with  the  others.    Some  of 


the  peppers  and  capsicum  have  little  odour,  but 
yet  possess  the  most  poignancy  of  taste,  and  are 
the  most  powerful ;  which  is  an  evidence  of  the 
small  efficacy  of  odour  in  giving  virtue  ;  and  from 
this  want  of  odour  they  are  more  rcconuncnded  in 
food  in  certain  circumstances.  'J'he  essential  oil 
extracted  from  these,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  is  milder 
than  their  substance;  which  shows,  we  should  not 
always  suppose  we  have  extracted  all  the  virtues, 
where  we  have  extracted  the  essential  oil,  for 
often  that  is  so  heavy  as  not  to  rise.  Alkohol,  in 
such  cases,  affords  the  best  impregnation.  Pepper, 
like  mustard,  can  be  taken  in  six  times  the  quan- 
tity, when  whole,  as  in  powder,  without  producing 
the  same  heat.  In  intermittents,  where  pepper 
is  commended,  this  is  the  proper  method  of  ex- 
hibition ;  for  by  this  means  the  stomach  cannot 
extract  such  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  time  as  to 
produce  inflammation. 

The  next  three  have  not  an  odour  of  the  fra- 
grant kind,  and  therefore  are  not  used  in  food. 
They  have  no  other  virtues  but  those  of  the  fore- 
going, and  might  be  safely  rejected,  were  it  not 
to  aliord  that  variety  which  is  sometimes  required 
to  adapt  stimulants  to  particular  cases. 

"  Galangals,'"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  were  intro- 
duced when  we  were  in  the  humour  of  introducing 
every  other  medicine.  It  is  neither  agreeable  in 
odour  nor  taste,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the  class, 
and,  therefore,  now  properly  rejected. 

"  Zedoary  has  a  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of 
camphire,  and  is  said  to  afford  a  concrete  of  much 
the  same  nature,  and,  therefore,  probably  has  an- 
tispasmodic virtues,  which,  however,  are  not  yet 
ascertained. 

"  Serpcntaria  virginiana  contains  an  acrid 
essential  oil,  and,  therefore,  is  possessed  of  the 
virtues  of  the  aromatics.  Its  odour  approaches 
nearly  to  tliat  of  valerian.  Perhaps  it  is  too  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tories ;  since,  as  an  aromatic,  it  is  less  agreeable 
than  many  of  the  others.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  peculiar  virtues.  It  is  almost  the 
only  aromatic  we  use  in  continual  fevers,  and  I 
have  seen  it  of  good  effect  in  typhous  fever,  raising 
the  pulse,  diminishing  its  frequency,  and  bring- 
ing the  fever  to  a  happy  issue.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  contruyerva.  We  call  those 
fevers  typhous,  in  which  there  is  always  a  languor 
of  the  vis  viice,  and  of  the  nervous  power.  When 
this  proceeds  to  a  higher  degree,  and  is  accompanied 
with  putrefaction,  we  call  the  fever  malignant.  In 
the  last  case,  namely,  in  malignant  fever,  the  ser- 
pcnfaria  is  often  evidently  useful,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  typhous  fevers,  where  there  is  no  mani- 
fest putrefaction,  it  is  often  of  pernicious  conse- 
quence. Sir  John  Pringle  has  been  very  attentive 
to  malignant  fevers,  and  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  observations  on  them,  though  sometimes  he  is 
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apt  to  suppose  their  existence  oftener  than  it 
really  is.  From  his  notion  of  antiseptics  he  was 
led  to  exhibit  the  serpentaria.  But  he  himself 
gives  us  a  caution,  though  prejudiced  in  its  favour, 
viz.  that  he  was  now  and  then  obliged  to  diminish 
his  dose,  from  the  heating  effects  of  this  medicine. 
These  heating  effects  are  not  always  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  but  some- 
times by  the  frequency  of  the  pulse." 

Dr.  Cullen  next  mentions  the  malabathrum  and 
the  two  nardi,  which  he  says,  are  now  entirely 
neglected,  as  containing  somewhat  of  aromatic 
virtue,  but  so  weakly,  that  they  have  neither  de- 
served nor  obtained  much  reputation.  Other 
aromatics  in  the  Doctor's  catalogue  are  these  : 

"  Lilium  convallium.  This,"  he  says,  "is  an 
instance  of  odour  introducing  a  substance  into 
medicine  improperly.  Though  agreeable  and 
fragrant,  yet  it  is  an  acrid,  even  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and,  as  having  no  virtues  depending  on 
its  odour,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

"  Ginseng.  This,  like  other  substances  which 
have  come  into  common  use,  has  had  great  virtues 
ascribed  to  it,  especially  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  found  growing.  It  is  a  mild  aromatic,  and,  to 
those  who  require  such  amusement,  a  safe  mastica- 
tory. It  may  be  of  use,  but  the  weakness  of  its 
sensible  qualities  give  it  no  foundation  for  a  place 
in  medicine.  The  engaging  virtue  of  a  powerful 
incentive  and  aphrodisiac  has  been  attributed  to  it, 
but  on  the  most  slender,  and,  indeed,  absolutely 
false,  foundation. 

"  Cuscarilla.  In  this  country,  this  is  not 
sufficiently  known  as  a  medicine  ;  but  it  has  been 
much  used  in  Germany,  and  other  countries.  Its 
history  is  related  by  Geoffroy,  and  transcribed  by 
Dr.  Lewis.  It  belongs  to  a  set  of  plants,  which 
contain  an  acrid  and  somewhat  of  a  poisonous 
nature.  Its  oil  is  very  inflammatory,  and  as  an 
irritating  medicine,  and  heating  the  system,  it 
promotes  sweat.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  useful  ; 
in  those,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Germans  re- 
commend it.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  narcotic 
power,  and  as  a  bark,  is  manifestly  astringent.  G. 
Alpinus  employed  it  in  malignant  fevers.  Juncker 
says  it  does  not  answer  in  present  practice ;  but 
that  may  often  happen,  from  our  not  knowing  the 
cases  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  Juncker  and 
Stahl  recommend  it  in  intermittents,  but  in  these 
it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  cinchona,  which  Stahl, 
from  his  system,  avoided.  From  its  astringent  and 
narcotic  qualities,  it  may  have  been  useful  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  French  physicians  have  em- 
ployed it,  and  its  other  sensible  qualities  will  ex- 
plain its  use  in  other  cases.  Stahl  recommends  it 
in  peripneumony,  and  diseases  of  the  breast ;  but 
he  excepts  the  angina,  wTiich  makes  one  very 
doubtful  about  its  use  in  the  other  cases." 

These  are  sufficient  as  specimens  of  the  aromata 


fragrantiora.  Dr.  Cullen  adds  to  them  aspalaihas 
and  rhodium^  but  on  which,  he  says,  no  virtues 
seems  to  depend,  except  that  of  a  cordial.  They 
seem,  of  course,  to  be  very  properly  neglected  in 
modern  practice,  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  articles 
for  the  perfumer  than  the  physician. 

AROMA'TICiE,  in  botany,  plants  which  are 
odoriferous,  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell  and  taste. 
They  give  name  to  a  class  in  Dioscorides,  Clusius, 
Hernandes,  J.  Bauhin,  Johnston,  Rumfius,  and 
several  other  botanists,  who  have  arranged  plants 
by  their  virtues  and  sensible  qualities.  Plants  of 
the  order  didynamia  gymnospermia  of  Linnaius, 
which  correspond  to  the  labiata  of  Tournelort,  are 
all  aromatics. 

AROMATIC  POWDER,  the  pulvis  aromaticus 
of  the  Dispensatories. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus.    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  tw^o  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  husked  j 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  powder,  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  well  stopped  glass  bottle,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  its  volatile  parts. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus.  Edin. 

Take  of  Cinnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds. 
Ginger,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

These  compositions  are  agreeable,  hot,  spicy, 
medicines  ;  and  as  such  may  be  useful  for  warming 
the  stomach,  promoting  digestion,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  tone  of  the  viscera.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple  and  upwards.  The  London 
formula  is  considerably  the  warmest,  from  the 
quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains. 

The  aromatic  powder  enters  into  the  following 
officinal  preparations. — Pulvis  aloet.  cum  guaiac. 
Lond.  Elect,  aromat.  Edin,    Elect,  opiat.  Edin. 

AROMATIC  ELECTUARY,  a  compound 
consisting  of  powdered  aromatic  substances  and 
syrup. 

Electuarium  Aromuiicum.  Edin. 

Take  of  Aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  two  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together,  so  as  to  form  an  electuary. 

The  Dublin  College  order  this  remedy  in  the 
following  terms : 

Electuarium  Aromaticum.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Conserve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 
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Nutmegs,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  powder, 

Safl'ron,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  form  an  electuary,  by  beat- 
ing the  ingredients  well  together. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopceia  this  remedy  varies 
both  in  composition  and  name  : 

Confectio  Aromatica.  Lond. 

Take  of  Zedoary,  in  coarse  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Distilled  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  press  and' 
strain.    Reduce  the  strained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  a  pint  and  a  half ;  to  which  add, 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  sixteen 

ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces; 
Cloves,  one  ounce; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 
Reduce  the  aromatics  together  to   a  very  fine 
powder,  and  form  them  into  a  confection,  by 
adding  the  sugar. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  compositions  are  sufficient- 
ly grateful,  and  moderately  Avarm.  They  are  given 
in  doses  oi  from  five  grains  to  a  seruple,  or  upwards, 
cither  as  a  cordial,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
substances.  The  simple  formula  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  serves  all  these  purposes  perfectly  well. 

AROMATICS,  (aromatica^  apcu^cclixa,;  from 
apcoij^a,  an  odour);  a  class  of  medicines  which  have 
a  grateful  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable  pungent 
taste,  as  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  cloves,  &c.  See 
Aromatica. 

AROMA'TICUS  CORTEX;  a  name  for  the 
Canella  alba. 

AROMATI'TIS  ;  a  stone  of  a  bituminous  sub- 
stance, in  colour  and  smell,  resembling  myrrh.  It 
is  found  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

A'ROPII,  a  contraction  of  aroma  phrlosophorum  ; 
a  name  given  to  saffron.  The  aroph  Paracelsi  was 
a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemical  flowers,  proba- 
bly of  the  same  nature  with  the  ens  veneris,  pre- 
pared by  sublimation  from  equal  quantities  of  lapis 
hasmatitis  and  sal  ammoniac.  Aroph  is  also  a  term 
used  frequently  by  Paracelsus  in  a  sense  synoni- 
mous  with  Uthrontriptic. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE,  (from  the  French,  arque- 
ilise,  ft  hand-gun )  ;  so  called  because  they  used  it 
as  a  vulnerary  in  gun-shot  wounds.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  distilled  water  which  has  also  had  the  different 


names  of  af/ua  vuhreraria,  aqua  schpetaria,  and 
aqua  catapullarum.  It  is  mint,  sage,  mugwort,  and 
a  farrago  of  other  vegefabies,  distilled  in  wine. 
The  following  directions  for  preparing  it  appear  in 
a  foreign  Dispensatory  : 

Aqua  V ulneraria.  Phar.  Argent. 

Take  of  Comfrey,  leaves  and  roots, 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 

Bugloss,  of  each  four  handfuls  ; 

Betony, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daisy. 

Common  daisy. 

Greater  figwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 

Fennel,  of  each  two  handfuls  ; 

St.  John's  wort. 

Long  birthwort, 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Lesser  centaury. 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Mouse-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyssop,  of  each  one  handful ;  ' 
Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 

"  Having  cut  and  bruised  the  herbs,  pour  on 
them  the  wine,  and  let  them  stand  together  in  di- 
gestion, in  horsedung,  or  any  other  equivalent  heat, 
for  three  days.  Afterwards  distil  in  an  alembic 
with  a  moderate  fire." 

This  celebrated  water  has  been  for  some  time 
held  in  great  esteem,  in  contusions^  for  resolving 
coagulated  blood,  discussing  the  tumours  that  arise 
on  fractures  arid  dislocations,  for  preventing  the 
progress  of  gangrenes,  and  cleansing  and  healing 
ulcers  and  ZDoiinds,  particularly  gun-shot  wounds. 
Mr.  Lemery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writing  a 
whole  treatise  on  it ;  in  which  he  considers  each  of 
the  ingredients  singly,  and  supposes  the  water  to 
possess  their  united  virtues.  In  this,  however,  he 
mistakes ;  for  the  virtues  of  most  of  the  herbs,  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  as  great  as  he  would  have  them, 
reside  in  such  parts  as  are  not  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated in  this  process. 

ARRACK;  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  rice, 
and  drank,  in  the  rice  countries,  as  we  do  brandy 
in  this  island.    See  Arack. 

ARRHOE'A,  (appoicc,  from  a,  neg.  and  psco,  to 
flow)  ;  the  stoppage  of  a  flux  :  and  by  Hippocrates 
appropriated  to  the  suppression  of  the  menses. 
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ARROWHEAD;  the  sagittaria  sagiitifolia 
Linn.  The  roots  are  said  to  be  esculent,  but  it 
Biust  be  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity.  See  Sa- 

GITTARIA. 

ARROW  ROOT,  hidian  arrow  root.    See  Ma- 

»ANTA. 

ARSENIAS,  (from  arsenicu7n,  arsenic)  ;  an 
afseniate,  or  arsenical  salt.   See  Akseniates. 

ARSENIATES,  are  arsenical  salts,  or  com- 
pounds  of  the  arsenic  acid  with  the  diflerent  al- 
kalis, earths,  and  metals  :  M.  Fourcroy  enume- 
rates twenty-three  ditferent  species  in  his  Elements 
of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry.  Mr.  Macqucr 
gives  the  following  as  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
arseniate  of  potass: 

Mix  w^ell  together  equal  quantities  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ass, and  of  pure  arsenious  acid  ;  put  them  into 
a  retort,  and  distil  at  first  with  a  gentle  heat, 
but  afterwards  with  so  strong  a  heat  as  to  red- 
den the  bottom  of  the  retort.  In  this  process 
the  nitric  acid  is  partly  decomposed,  and  passes 
over  into  the  receiver  in  the  state  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  arsenious  acid  is  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  combines  with 
the  potass.  The  product,  which  is  arseniate  of 
potass,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals 
of  a  prismatic  figure,  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled 
water,  filtering  the  solution  through  paper,  eva- 
porating and  crystallizing. 

Mr.  Accum  says,  the  arseniates  of  soda,  ammo- 
nia, or  magnesia,  may  be  obtained,  by  saturating 
the  carbonates  with  arsenic  acid  ;  that  of  lime,  by 
pouring  arsenic  acid  into  lime-water.  Arseniate  of 
.silver  precipitates,  if  arsenic  acid  be  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  a  like  manner  ar- 
seniate of  mercury  is  produced.  Water,  holding 
in  solution  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  precipitates 
the  arseniates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 

ARSENIC  ACID,  ( acidum  arse7iicum ).  This 
acid  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  chemical  process. 
It  consists  of  arsenic  fully  oxigenated  ;  and  it  exists 
in  a  solid  form.  Arsenic  acid  is  procured  by  dis- 
tilling six  parts  of  nitric  acid  from  one  of  the  oxide 
of  arsenic.  It  has  also  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pel- 
letier  to  decompose  tlie  nitrate  of  ammoniac  by  the 
oxide  of  arsenic.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  the 
arseniate  of  ammoniac,  from  which  the  alkali  may 
be  driven  by  a  fire  long  kept  up.  The  residue  is  a 
▼itreous  mass,  strongly  attracting  humidity,  and 
falling  into  deliquium.  It  is  the  pure  arsenical  acid. 
Mr.  Pelletier  has  likewise  decomposed  the  neutral 
arsenical  salt,  by  mixing  it  with  half  a  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  urging  the  fire  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  ignite  the  vessels.  The  residue  at  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  is  a  white  mass,  whicli  attracts  humi- 
dity, and  is  the  arsenie  acid.    A  white  powder  is 
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observable,  which  is  found  to  be  the  sulphate  of 
potass  or  of  soda,  accordingly  as  the  ai'senial  salt 
has  soda  or  potass  for  its  basis.  From  the  various 
processes  made  use  of  to  form  the  arsenical  acid,  it 
is  evident  that  this  substance  is  nothing  but  the  ar- 
senical oxide,  saturated  Avith  the  oxigene  which  it. 
takes  from  the  various  bodies  digested  upon  it. 
The  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrates  used  for  this 
purpose,  are  decomposed;  the  nitrous  gas  passes 
over  very  abundantly,  and  the  oxigene  remains  . 
mixed  and  united  with  the  oxide  of  arsenic.  This 
acid  possesses  the  concrete  form  ;  but  it  soon  at- 
tracts the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  becomes  resolved 
into  a  fluid.  It  is  fixed  in  the  fire  ;  but  if  it  be 
heated  in  contact  with  a  coaly  substance,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  the  oxide  exhales  in  the  form  of 
fumes.  It  is  reduced  into  arsenic,  according  to 
Mr.  Pelletier,  by  passing  hydrogenous  gas  through 
it. 

At  the  temperature  of  59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  this  acid  requires  only  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  whereas  one 
part  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  requires  twenty-four  of 
water  to  dissolve  it  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
acid,  when  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  again  con- 
centrated, and  carried  to  the  state  of  a  transparent 
glass  without  any  alteration  ;  for  it  is  not  by  this 
treatment  deprived  of  its  power  of  attracting  hu- 
midity from  the  air.  When  it  is  in  this  state  of 
concentration,  it  acts  strongly  on  the  crucible,  and 
dissolves  the  alumine  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Berthollet.  The  arsenical  acid, 
saturated  with  ammoniac,  and  duly  evaporated, 
forms  a  salt  crystallized  in  rhomboides;  which, 
when  urged  by  heat,  loses  first  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, then  its  alkali,  and  is  resolved  into  a  vi- 
treous mass.  J3ergman  observes,  that  barytes  and 
magnesia  have  a  stronger  affinity  with  this  acid  than 
the  alkalis,  and  that  lime  decomposes  the  neutral 
salts  with  base  of  alkali.    See  Arsenicum. 

ARSENICAL  CAUSTIC,  a  species  of  caustic, 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  independent  of 
those  of  destroying  morbid  parts  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied.   It  is  prepared  thus : 

Arsenicum  Antimoniatum.    Pharm.  Chir. 

R    Antimonii  laevigati  5ij. 
Arsenici  ^j- 

These  ingredients,  after  being  reduced  to  powder, 
are  to  be  fluxed  together  in  a  crucible,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  powder  a  second  time  for  use. 

This  is  the  caustic  so  extensively  employed,  un- 
der  the  name  of  arsenical  caustic,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Justamond,  in  his  treatment  of  cancers.  See  Can- 
cer. 

ARSENICUM,   arsenic,   a  semi-transparent 
crystalline  concrete,  well  known  as  a  poison. 
m  e 
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Tins  subsfance  which,  when  pure,  is  called  nE- 
GULus  of  ARSENIC,  is  a  metallic  oxide  of  a  glitter- 
ing whiteness,  and  sometimes  of  a  vitreous  appear- 
ance ;  exciting  an  impression  of  an  acrid  taste  on 
the  tongue ;  volatile  when  exposed  to  fire,  in  which 
situation  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  white  fume,  with 
a  very  evident  smell  of  garlic.  But  although  it  be 
most  commonly  met  with  under  this  form,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  treating  it  with  oils, 
soaps,  or  charcoal,  in  closed  vessels;  a  circumstance 
with  which  Becher  seems  to  have  been  acquainted. 
In  this  case  the  arsenic  which  sublimes  is  of  a  brilli- 
ant grey  colour,  resembling  steel,  but  it  speedily 
becomes  black  in  the  air  :  it  forms  crystals,  which 
Mr.  De  Lille  considers  as  aluminiform  octahedrons. 
Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  native  ;  and  it  is  met 
with  in  stalactites,  or  in  protuberant  depositions 
formed  of  layers  more  or  less  distinct  and  concen- 
tric, which  are  separable  from  each  other  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  the  lamina?  of  shells,  from 
which  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Testaceous  ylrse- 
m'c.  In  other  instances  the  masses  are  formed  of 
very  small  scales,  which  render  the  surface  of  the 
specimen  sometimes  granulated,  and  sometimes 
full  of  small  cavities  :  it  is  then  called  Scal^  A)~se- 
nic.  Arsenic  is  also  found  in  friable  masses,  poss- 
essing scarcely  any  consistence.  In  these  various 
forms  it  is  received  from  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sax- 
ony,  Saint  Maria  aux  Mines,  and  other  places. 
This  semi-metal  is  volatilized  by  an  heat  of  about 
144  degrees  of  Reaumur.  In  order  to  set  iire 
to  it,  a  little  must  be  thrown  into  a  crucible 
strongly  ignited,  and  then  it  exhibits  a  blue  flame, 
and  rises  in  the  form  of  white  oxide.  If  it  be  sub- 
limed by  a  gentle  heat,  it  crystallizes  in  trihedral 
pyramids  or  in  octahedrons.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  Brisson  its  specific  gravity  is 
57633.  In  fracture  it  resembles  steel,  but  easily 
tarnishes. 

From  the  observations  of  Bergman  it  seems,  that 
arsenic  exists  in  the  metallic  state  in  its  combina- 
tions with  cobalt,  in  the  testaceous  cobalt  ore,  and 
with  iron  in  mispickle.  It  unites  by  fusion  with 
most  of  the  metals ;  but  those  which  are  ductile 
before  this  addition,  become  brittle  afterwards. 
Such  as  are  of  difficult  fusion  alone  flow  more  easi- 
ly by  heat,  with  the  addition  of  arsenic  ;  but  those 
which  are  very  fusible  become  refractory  by  the 
same  addition.  The  yellow  or  red  metals  become 
white  v,'ith  this  a!loy.  This  substance  is  often 
combined  with  metais  in  various  ores,  and  is  dis- 
engaged from  them  by  calcination.  If  arsenic  be 
sublimed  by  a  strong  fire  in  closed  vessels,  it  be- 
comes transparent  like  glass ;  but  its  surface  is 
soon  rendered  opake  again  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  arsenical  glass  in  the  arsenic 
of  commerce  ;  it  is  yellowish,  and  soon  loses  its 
transparency  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  glass 
is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  cobalt  mines,  and 
among  voicanic  products. 


When  exposed  to  fire  in  close  vessels,  it  is  vola- 
tilized by  a  moderate  heat  into  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  known  by  the  name  of  Floisers  of  Arse- 
nic. Eighty  parts  of  distilled  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  59  degrees,  are  required  to  dissolve 
one  part  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  ;  but  fifteen  are 
sufficient  at  the  boiling  heat.  One  part  of  the  arse- 
nic is  soluble  in  between  seventy  and  eighty  parts 
of  alkohol  at  the  boiling  point.  The  oxide  of  arse- 
nic partakes  therefore  of  the  projierties  of  saline 
substances,  and  differs  from  the  other  metallic  oxi- 
des in  being  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  and  because 
the  other  metallic  oxides  are  without  smell,  and  fixed 
in  the  fire ;  and  because  those  oxides  do  not  contract 
any  union  with  metais;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
sembles the  metallic  oxides,  in  becoming  converted 
into  a  metallic  glass  by  a  strong  heat;  and  in  form- 
ing an  opake  insoluble  subsfance,  possessing  the 
metallic  brilliancy  when  deprived  of  oxigene.  The 
oxide  of  arsenic  is  capable  of  combining  with  sul- 
phur ;  and  the  result  is  either  orpiment  or  real- 
gar, according  to  the  manner  of  operating.  Most 
chemists  have  a  notion  that  the  realgar  contains 
more  sulphur  than  the  orpiment ;  and  they  have 
prescribed  dilferent  proportions  to  form  these  two 
substances.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bucquet, 
that  this  difference  of  colour  arises  simply  from  the 
manner  of  applying  the  fire,  nothing  more  being 
necessary  to  convert  orpiment  into  realgar,  than  the 
exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat.  From  the  same  mix- 
ture either  of  these  products  may  be  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  applying  the  heat. 

Orpiment  and  realgar  are  found  native  in  certain 
places,  and  they  have  been  described  by  diff"erent 
mineralogists.  Ci'ystals  of  the  latter  have  been 
found  in  Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  other  places. 
Realgar  is  common  in  China,  where  it  is  made  info 
vases,  pagods,  and  other  ornamented  works ;  and 
it  is  often  found  in  the  waters  of  volcanos,  in 
compressed  hexahedral  prisms,  terminating  in  two 
tetrahedral  summits.  Orpiment  is  less  scarce  than 
the  realgar.  Lime  and  the  alkalis  decompose  these 
two  substances,  and  disengage  the  oxide  of  arsenic 
from  them. 

Both  the  acids  and  the  alkalis  exhibit  interesting 
phenomena  with  arsenic.  The  sulpuric  acid,  when 
boiled  on  the  oxide  of  arsenic,,  attacks  and  dissolves 
it  ;  but  this  oxide  is  precipitated  by  cooling.  If 
the  whole  of  the  acid  be  dissipated  by  a  strong 
heat,  the  arsenical  acid  remains  behind.  The  nitric 
acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
and  forms  a  deliquescent  salt.  The  muriatic  acid 
acts  on  arsenic  very  feebly,  whether  heated  or  cool- 
ed, as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Bayen  and  others. 

In  order  to  form  the  sublimed  muriate  of  arsenic, 
or  butter  of  arsenic,  as  it  has  been  called,  equal  parts 
of  orpiment  and  muriate  of  mercury  are  to  be  well 
mixed  together.  The  mixture  is  distilled  by  a 
gentle  heat ;  and  the  receiver  is  found  to  con- 
tain  a  blackish  corrosive  liquor,  which  forms  the 
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sublimed  muriate  of  arsenic.  Mr.  Sage  lias  ob- 
served, that  cinnabar  comes  over  if  the  heat  be 
increased.  If  pure  potass  be  boiled  on  the  oxide 
of  arsenic,  the  alkali  becomes  brown,  gradually 
thickens,  and  at  last  forms  a  hard  brittle  mass. 
This  arsenical  salt,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Macqner,  is  deliquescent.  It  is  sol,uble  in  water, 
vhich  lets  fall  brown  ilocks.  It  is  decomposed  by 
fire,  and  the  arsenic  escapes.  Acids  deprive  it  of 
its  alkali,  &c.  Soda  exhibits  phenomena  nearly 
similar,  with  this  oxide  :  and  the  above  chemist 
has  even  affirmed,  that  he  obtained  tliis  salt  in 
crystals.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  found  that  ammoniac 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  arsenic  by  heat ;  and  has 
several  times  obtained  crystals  of  arsenic  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  He  is  even  of  opinion  that 
the  alkali  is  decomposed  in  these  circumstances, 
and  that  the  nitrogene  is  dissipated,  while  the  hy- 
drogene  unites  with  the  oxigene  of  the  oxide,  and 
forms  water.  The  oxide  of  arsenic  hastens  the 
vitrification  of  all  the  earths;  but  the  glasses  into 
which  it  enters  as  a  component  part,  have  the  pro- 
l^erty  of  becoming  easily  tarnished.  If  equal  jjarts 
of  nitre  and  oxide  of  arsenic  be  distilled  in  a  retort, 
they  afford  a  very  red  and  almost  incoercible  nitric 
acid.  Mr.  Macquer  carefully  examined  the  residue 
in  the  retort  after  the  distillation,  and  found  that 
it  was  a  salt  soluble  in  water,  capable  of  crystal- 
lization in  tetrahedral  prisms  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  fusible 
by  a  moderate  heat,  but  without  becoming  al- 
kalized. He  called  it  the  neutral  arsenical  salt ;  and 
.supposed  that  no  acid  could  decompose  it.  Mr. 
Pelletier  has,  however,  shown  that  the  sulphuric 
acid,  when  distilled  with  it,  disengages  its  acid. 
The  arscniate  of  soda  differs  little  from  the  ar- 
seniate  of  potass.  Mr.  Pelletier  has  obtained  this 
salt  crystallized  in  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated 
by  planes  perpendicular  to  their  axes. 

From  these  experiments  Mr.  Macquer  had  shown 
that  arsenic  answered  the  purpose  of  an  acid  in 
these  combinations.  There  remained  only  one 
step  therefore  to  be  made,  to  prove  that  it  was 
really  changed  into  an  acid  in  these  several  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  to  the  celebrated  Scheele  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery.  His  fine  experi- 
,ments  upon  manganese  naturally  led  him  to  it. 
He  has  given  two  processes  to  obtain  this  arsenical 
aeid  ;  the  first  is  by  means  of  the  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  the  other  by  the  nitric  acid.  I'hese 
acids  are  distilled  from  the  oxide  of  arsenic  :  the 
muriatic  acid  abandons  its  oxigene  to  the  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  resumes  the  characters  of  the  ordinary 
muriatic  acid.  The  nitric  acid  is  itself  decom- 
posed ;  and  one  of  its  principles  is  dissipated, 
while  the  other  is  fixed  and  combines  with  the  ar- 
jsenical  oxide.    See  Arsenic  Acid. 

As  this  substance  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 


polfons,  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Ne-w 
Dispensatory,"  gives  a  full  account  of  its  properties- 
He  says,  it  sublimes  entirely  when  exposed  to  2S.^ 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be 
be  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Arse- 
nious  acid  is  soluble  in  eighty  parts  of  water  at 
CO**,  and  in  fifteen  at  212^.  This  solution  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  eighty  parts  of  boiling  alkohol.  From 
either  solution  it  may  be  obtained  regularly  chrystal- 
lized  in  tetrahedrons.  From  its  solutions  a  grass- 
green  precipitate  is  separated  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  a  white  precipitate  by  lime-water,  and 
a  yellow  precipitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  of 
an  alkali  with  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen. All  these  precipitates,  when  exposed  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat,  sublime,  and  emit  the 
garlic  smell,  as  we  have  already  observed. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  arsenious 
acid  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  (See  those  ar- 
ticles). But  the  surest  of  the  presence  of  ar- 
sejizc,  is  its  reduction  by  carbonaceous  substances. 
With  this  view,  any  suspected  substance  may  be 
mixed  with  some  fat  or  oily  matter,  introduced 
within  a  tube  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  exposed  to 
a  red  heat.  If  arsenic  be  present  in  any  state,  it 
will  then  be  sublimed  in  brilliant  metallic  scales, 

Arsenious  acid  is  used  in  various  ways :  by  the 
dyers,  as  a  flux  in  glass-making,  in  docimastic 
works,  and  in  the  common  yellow  and  other 
glazes.  Arsenious  sulphurets  are  much  used  by 
painters,  but  these  advantages  to  the  community 
are  not  able  to  compensate  for  its  bad  effects 
on  individuals.  In  mines,  it  causes  the  destruc 
tion  of  those  who  explore  them.  Being  very 
volatile,  it  forms  a  dust,  which  destroys  the 
lungs;  and  the  unhappy  miners,  after  a  languishing 
life  of  a  very  few  years,  all  perish  sooner  or  later. 
The  property  which  it  possesses  of  being  soluble 
in  water,  increases  and  facilitates  its  destructive 
power ;  and  it  ought  to  be  proscribed  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  by  the  strict  law  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  poisons  to  unknown  persons.  Arsenic  is 
every  day  the  instrument  by  which  victims  are 
sacrificed,  either  by  the  hand  of  wickedness  or 
imprudence.  It  is  often  mistakco  for  sugar,  and 
for  other  substances  to  which  it  bears  an  apparent 
resemblance;  and  these  mistakes  are  attended  with 
the  most  dreadful  consequences.  The  symptoms 
which  characterize  this  poison  are  a  great  constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  the  teeth  set  on  edge,  and 
the  mouth  strongly  Leaied.  There  is  an  invo- 
luntary spitting,  with  extreme  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach, vomiting  of  a  glairy  and  bloody  matter, 
with  cold  sweats  and  convulsions,  which  soon  prove 
fatal. 

On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  found 
to  be  inflamed,  or  gangrenous,  and  the  blood  is 
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fluid.  Soon  after  death,  livid  spots  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  nails  become  blue,  and 
often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the  epidermis  se- 
parates, and  the  whole  body  becomes  very  speedily 
putrid.  When  the  quantity  is  so  very  small  as  not 
to  prove  at  once  fatal,  tremors,  palsy,  and  linger- 
ing hectics  succeed,  and  in  the  end  occasion  death. 

Instead  of  the  mucilaginous  and  oily  drinks, 
nsnaliy  given  to  persons  poisoned  by  arsenic,  M. 
JVavier  has  proposed  a  more  direct  counterpoison. 
He  prescribes  one  drachm  of  sulphuret  of  potass 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  the  pati- 
ent is  directed  to  drink  at  several  draughts :  the 
sulphur  unites  to  the  arsenic,  destroys  its  causticity 
and  thus  tends  to  prevent  its  fatal  effects.  When 
the  first  symptoms  are  alleviated,  he  advises  the 
use  of  sulphureous  mineral  waters.  lie  likewise 
approves  of  the  use  of  milk,  but  condemns  oils. 
Vinegar,  which  dissolves  arsenic,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  M.  Sage,  but  upon  what  grounds  we 
know  not,  as  a  solution  would  render  it  more  dif- 
fusible, without  taking  from  its  active  qualities. 
According  to  Arneman,  a  solution  of  soap  is  the 
best  remedy.  One  pound  of  soap,  he  says,  may 
be  dissolved  in  four  pounds  of  water,  and  a  cup- 
ful of  this  solution  drunk  lukewarm  every  three  or 
four  minutes ;  but  if  soap  is  to  be  trusted  in  such 
a  case,  a  solution  of  potass  would  be  more  likely 
to  prove  effectual,  as  it  actually  does  in  some  other 
poisons.    See  Poisons. 

The  arscnious  acid  has  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  diseases,  both  externally  and 
internally.  Externally  it  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  cancer.  See  Cancer.  The 
late  Mr.  Justamond  used  an  ointment  composed  of 
four  grains  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  ten  grains  of 
opium,  and  a  drachm  of  wax  cerate,  and  spread 
very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  action  is  tedious. 
He  also  fumigated  cancerous  sores  with  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  with  a  view  to  destroy  their  intolerable 
fetor,  and  with  a  degree  of  success.  Le  Febure 
washed  cancerous  sores  frequently,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  with  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  arsenious 
acid  in  two  pounds  of  water.  Arneman  recom- 
mends an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  arsenious 
acid,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  an  ounce  of 
distilled  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of 
white  oxide  of  lead,  in  cancerous  and  ill-conditi- 
oned sores,  and  in  suppurated  scrofulous  glands. 
The  arsenious  acid  has  even  been  applied  in  sub- 
stance,  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But  this  mode 
of  using  it  is  excessively  painful,  and  extremely 
danaerous.  There  have  been  even  fatal  effects 
produced  from  its  absorption  into  the  constitution. 

In  oi'der  to  employ  them  with  safety,  the  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  attended  to,  in  arsenical  applications, 
is  to  diminish  their  activity.  They  then  cause  little 
irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a  geatle  degree 


of  inflammation,  which  causes  the  diseased  parts  to 
slough  off;  they  have  too  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
not  extending  their  operation  literally.  See  Arse- 
nical Caustic.  It  may  justly  perhaps  be  said,  that 
no  other  escharotic  possesses  equal  powers  in  can- 
cerous affections  ;  but  unfortunately  its  good  effects 
often  do  not  go  beyond  a  certain  length,  and  if  in 
some  cases  it  effects  a  cure,  in  others  it  must  be 
allowed  it  does  harm,  by  the  inflammation  it  ex- 
cites. While  it  has  occasioned  very  considerable 
pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  disposition  to  heal, 
the  progress  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more 
rapid  than  before,  in  various  instances. 

Arsenical  preparations  have  been  used  internally, 
in  the  form, 

1.  Oi  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  a  pint.  A  table 
spoonful  of  this  solution,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  and  a  little  syrup  of  poppies,  is  directed  to 
be  taken  every  morning  fasting,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  dose  gradually  increased  till  six  table  spoon- 
fuls Are  taken  daily.  This  is  according  to  M.  Le 
Febure's  method  of  curing  cancerous  affections. 

2.  Of  the  arsenite  of  potass^  the  form  of  exhi- 
bition is  this :  sixty-four  grains  of  arsenious  acid, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass,  are 
to  be  boiled  together  until  the  arsenious  acid  be 
dissolved,  when  as  much  water  is  to  be  added  as 
will  increase  the  solution  to  one  pound.  Of  this, 
from  two  to  twelve  drops  may  be  given  once,  twice, 
or  oftener,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  is  Dr. 
Fowler's  method  of  curing  agues. 

3.  The  arsenious  acid  itself,  to  the  extent  of  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  for  a  dose,  combined  with  the 
flowers  of  sulphur,  has  been  said  to  be  employed 
internally  in  some  very  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases^ 
and  with  the  best  effect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  success  which 
is  said  to  have  attended  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  by 
Dr.  Fowler,  and  other  eminent  men,  and  notwith- 
standing its  frequent  use,  even  as  a  domestic  re- 
medy, in  the  fenny  parts  of  England,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  suspected  of  undermining  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  mortal 
diseases.  Hence  its  general  use  ought  to  be  rigor- 
ously discouraged.  The  French  directory  were, 
however,  of  a  different  opinion,  when  they  pub- 
lished an  edict,  ordering  the  surgeons  of  the  Ita- 
lian army  to  free  the  numberless  soldiers,  who  were 
seized  with  agues  in  the  marshes  of  Lombardy,  of 
their  complaints,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  , 
days,  and  at  the  expence  of  as  many  sous,  under 
the  pains  of  military  punishment. 

ARSEJ^ICUM  TARTARISATUM,  tartar- 
isED  ARSENIC,  a  form  in  which  arsenic  has  been 
exhibited  by  some  practitioners  in  London.  It  is 
prepared  thus  : 
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Arsenicum  Tartarisatmn.    Pham.  Chlr. 

R    Arsenici  albi, 

Crystalloriim  tartan,  sing.  %  ij. 

Aquae  distillatae  lb.  j.  ' 

Boll  these  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards 
filter  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  evaporated 
and  the  residue  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

This  is  the  arsenical  preparation  recommended 
by  Mr.  Sherwen,  a  practitioner  near  London  ; 
and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  It  is 
fully  liable  to  all  the  objections  brought  against  the 
other  preparations  of  this  dangerous  mineral.  See 
Arsenic 

ART,  as  defined  by  Lord  Bacon,  is  a  proper 
disposal  of  the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought 
and  experience,  so  as  to  answer  the  seyeral  pur- 
poses of  mankind ;  in  which  sense,  art  stands  op, 
posed  to  nature.  Art  is  principally  used  for  a 
system  of  rules  serving  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  certain  actions  ;  in  which  sense  it  stands  op- 
posed to  science^  or  a  system  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples. 

Arts  are  commonly  divided  into  useful  or  me- 
chanic,  and  liberal  or  polite.  The  former  are  those 
wherein  the  hand  and  bodi/  are  more  concerned 
than  the  mind  ;  of  Avhich  kind  are  most  of  those 
which  furnish  us  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
are  properly  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  trades ;  as 
baking,  brewing,  carpentry,  smithery,  weaving, 
&c.  The  latter  are  such  as  depend  more  on  the 
labour  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the  hand  ;  they 
are  the  produce  of  the  imagination,  their  essence 
consists  in  expression,  and  their  end  is  pleasure. 
Of  this  kind  are  poetry,  painting,  music,  &c. 
Medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  are  also  called 
artSf  though  not  strictly  conformable  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  definitions.  They  are,  in  fact, 
sciences ;  though,  in  their  practical  application, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  considered  as 
arts ;  especially  the  two  last,  in  which  manual 
dexterity  is  no  less  essential  than  theory. 

ARTEMISIA,  (apis[ji,Krta,  so  called,  according 
to  some,  from  Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolus  king  of 
Caria,  who  brought  this  plant  into  use  ;  or  from 
«f7£ju,(f,  Diana,  that  goddess  being  said  to  have 
given  name  to  itj  ;  tnugzoort,  a  genus  of  the  poli/~ 
gamia  supeijlua  order,  belonging  to  the  syngeneiia 
class  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there  arc  upwards 
of  twenty  species  enumerated  by  botanical  writers ; 
but  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  The  Vulgaris,  or  common  mugwort.  This 
grows  naturally  on  banks  and  by  the  side  of  foot- 
paths in  many  parts  of  Britain,  so  is  seldom  ad- 
mitted into  gardens,  where  it  would  prove  a 
troublesome  weed,  as  it  spreads  very  fast  by  its 


creeping  roots.  It  flowers  in  June,  at  which  time 
the  plant  is  ready  for  medical  use. 

2.  The  DRACUNCUI.US,  or  tarragon^  which  is 
frequently  used  in  sallads,  especially  by  the  French. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  spreads  greatly  by  its 
creeping  roots. 

3.  The  ABROTANUM,  or  southernwood,  which  is 
kept  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  scent. 
It  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high,  sending  out  lateral  shrubby 
branches,  growing  erect,  garnished  with  five  bristly 
leaves,  having  an  agreeable  scent  when  bruised : 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches;  but  unless  the  autumn 
is  warm,  they  seldom  open  in  England. 

4.  The  sANTONicuM,  or  judaicum,  which  pro- 
duces tha  semen  santonicum,  a  remedy  much  used 
for  destroying  worms  in  children.  It  grows  na- 
turally in  Persia,  from  whence  the  seeds  are 
brought  to  Europe.  It  has  the  appearance  of  our 
wild  mugwort ;  the  branches  are  slender,  erect,  and 
garnished  with  linear  winged  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  recurved  slender  spikes  of  flowers  which  have 
naked  receptacles. 

5.  The  ARTiMisiA  MARiTiMA,  or  sea-zoormwood, 
grows  naturally  on  the  sea-coasts  in  most  parts  of 
Britain,  where  there  are  several  varieties,  if  not 
distinct  species,  to  be  found.  These  are  low  under- 
shrubs,  most  of  which  creep  at  the  root,  by  which 
they  multiply  greatly  in  their  natural  situation,  but 
when  transplanted  into  gardens  seldom  thrive  so 
well. 

6.  The  PONTicA,  or  pontic  wormwood,  com- 
monly called  Roman  wormieood,  is  a  low  herbace- 
ous plant,  whose  stalks  die  in  autumn,  and  new 
ones  appear  in  the  spring.  These  are  garnished 
with  finely  divided  leaves,  whose  under-sides  are 
woolly;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  are  fur- 
nished with  globular  flowers  which  nod  on  one  side, 
having  naked  receptacles.  These  appear  in  Au- 
gust, but  are  rarely  succeeded  by  seeds  in  Britain, 

7.  The  ABSINTHIUM,  or  common  wormwood,  grows 
naturally  in  uncultivated  places.    See  Absinthium. 

8.  The  ARBOREscENs,  Or  tree  wormzcood,  grows 
naturally  in  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  near  the  sea. — . 
It  rises  with  a  woody  stalk,  eix  or  seven  feet  hi2;h, 
sending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  garnished  Avith 
leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  worm- 
wood, but  more  finely  divided,  and  much  whiter. 
The  branches  are  terminated  by  spikes  of  globular 
flowers  in  the  autumn,  which  are  seldom  succeeded 
by  seeds  in  this  country. 

The  southernwood  is  propagated  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings planted  in  a  shady  border  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  observing  to  water  them  in  dry  weather. 
In  this  border  they  may  remain  till  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  should  be  transplanted,  either 
into  pots,  or  those  parts  of  the  garden  where  they 
arc  to  remain.    The  santonicum  is  likewise  propa- 
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Wilted  by  slips ;  but  the  plants  should  be  placed  In  a 
dry  soil,  ami  sheltered  situation,  where  they  will 
cudure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winter  pretty 
well ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  liavc  a  plant  or  two 
in  pot^,  which  may  be  sheltered  under  a  common 
hot  bed  frame  in  winter,  to  preserve  the  species. — 
The  true  wormwood  is  easily  propagated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  cuttings  must  be  planted  in  a 
shady  border,  and  duly  watered  during  the  summer 
season,  in  which  case  they  will  take  root  freely. — 
In  autumn  some  of  the  young  plants  should  be 
potted,  that  they  may  be  sheltered  in  winter  ;  the 
others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where 
they  will  live,  provided  the  winter  proves  favour- 
able. The  other  sorts  spread  by  their  creeping 
roots;  and  require  no  culture,  as  they  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  any  where. 

'J'he  medical  uses  of  the  different  species  of  Ar- 
temisia are  many.  The  moxa,  so  famous  in  the 
eastern  countries  for  curing  the  gout  by  burning  it 
on  the  part  atiected,  is  the  lanugo,  or  down,  growing 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  mug- 
wort,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  our  common 
sort.  From  some  dried  samples  of  this  plant, 
which  have  been  sent  over  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Miller  reckons  them  to  be  the  same,  differing  only 
in  size ;  in  which  the  East  Indian  kind  is  inferior  to 
ours.  He  supposes  that  the  lanugo  of  our  mug- 
wort  would  be  equally  efficacious.  The  seeds  of 
the  santonicum  are  small,  light,  chaffy,  composed 
as  it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  membranous  coats, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter  taste.  These  seeds  are  celebrated  for 
anthelmintic  virtues  (which,  however,  they  have 
only  in  common  with  other  bitters),  and  are  some 
times  taken  Avith  this  intention,  either  along  with 
melasses,  or  candied  with  sugar.  They  are  not 
very  often  met  with  genuine  in  the  shops.  The 
leaves  of  the  sea,  common,  and  Roman  wormwoods 
arc  used  as  stomachics,  but  are  all  very  disagree- 
ble  :  the  Roman  is  the  least  so,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  preferred;  but  the  other  two  kinds  are  generally 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  distilled  oil  of  worm- 
wood is  sometimes  made  use  of,  by  the  nurses,  to 
rub  the  bellies  of  infants  as  a  cure  for  worms. 

ARTEMISIA  ABROTANUM  ;  the  systema- 
tic name  for  the  abrotanum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Artemisia  and  Abrotanum. 

ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM  ;  the  systema- 
tic  name  for  the  absinthium  vulgare  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.   See  Absinthium  vur,GARE. 

ARTEMISIA  JUDAICA ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  Santonicum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Artemisia  and  Santonicum. 

ARTEMISIA  MARITIMA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  absinthium  maritimum  of  the  pharma- 
topocias.  See  Artemisia  and  Absinthium  mari- 
timum. 

ARTIMISIA  PONTICA;  the  systematic  name 


for  the  absinthium  ponticum.  See  Artemisia  and 
Absinthium  Vulgare,. 

ARTEMISIA  RUPESTRIS;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  genepi  album  of  the  pharmacopa>ias. 
SeeGENEPi  Ai.BUM. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS,  MUG  wort.  This 
plant  is  the  Artemisia,  foliis  pinnatijidis  planis  inci. 
sis  suhtus  iomentosus,  racemis  simpliciniis  recurva~ 
iis  Jloribus  radio  quinquejioro  Linn.  It  is  slightly- 
bitter,  and  although  in  great  esteem  in  former 
times,  is  now  little  used.  From  the  dried  top«  of 
this  plant,  the  Japanese  prepare  a  soft  subslanco, 
which  they  call  moxa.    See  Artemisia  and  Moxa. 

ARTKiilA,  (acrryfia,  from  ary^c,  ozr,  and  ryjpsco, 
to  keep  J  an  artery  ;  so  called  because  the  ancients 
supposed  thatazV  only  was  contained  in  arteries.  But 
by  the  word  artery  Hippocrates  meant  what  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  asperia  arteria^  or  trachea; 
nor  were  the  veins  distinguished  formerly  from  the 
arteries ;  for  (pXs^,  amongst  the  ancients,  was 
applied  both  to  arteries  and  veins ;  and  indeed, 
some  writers  after  them  have  used  the  term  vena, 
when  speaking  of  the  pulse. 

Arteries  are  long  extended  cones,  whose  diameters 
decrease  as  they  divide  into  more  numerous  branch- 
es: yet  where  they  run  for  some  length,  without 
giving  off  large  branches,  their  convergency,  if 
any,  is  not  very  evident.  At  their  extremities  they 
are  cylindrical,  or  very  imperceptibly  diminished, 
and  are  called  capillaries,  which  admit  only  of  a 
single  globule  of  blood  at  once,  and  whose  tranverse 
section  is  always  circular.  Where  the  arteries  send 
off  large  branches,  the  cavity  is  there  suddenly  di- 
minished, insomuch  that  the  arteries  might  be  ta- 
ken for  a  chain  of  cylinders,  of  which  every  one 
is  narrower  than  the  preceding.  If  we  consider 
them  to  be  cones,  then  the  common  basis  of  the 
cone  in  all  arteries  is  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  apex  of  the  cons 
terminates  either  in  the  beginning  of  the  veins,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  ar- 
tery, or  in  the  exhaling  vessel,  unless  it  be  cylin- 
drical. In  some  places  they  seem  to  diverge  or 
dilate  ;  at  least  they  become  of  a  large  diameter, 
after  they  have  been  filled  or  distended  with  wax  ; 
which  possibly  may  arise  from  some  stoppage  of  the 
wax,  by  whose  impulse  that  part  of  the  length  of 
the  artery  becomes  more  distended  than  the  rest. 
Examples  of  this  kind  we  have  in  tlie  basilar  artery 
at  the  basis  of  the  skull  ;  in  the  splenic  artery,  in 
the  flexure  of  the  carotid  artery,  according  to 
Cooper;  in  the  humeral  artery  near  its  division; 
and,  lastly,  unless  these  experiments  deceive  us, 
in  the  spermatic  arteries. 

These  vessels  have  no  external  proper  coat  uni- 
versally extended  over  them,  but  the  office  of  such 
a  coat  is  supplied  to  some  of  them  by  one  single 
incumbent  integument,  which,  in  the  thorax,  is  the 
pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen,  the  peritonBeum.  In 
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the  neck,  arm,  and  thigh,  a  sort  of  thicker  cellular 
substance  surrounds  the  arteries.  The  membrane 
of  the  pericardium,  which  on  all  sides  surrounds 
the  aorta,  returns  back  with  the  vessels  to  the 
heart.  The  dura  mater  imparts  a  capsule,  that 
surrounds  the  carotid  artery  as  it  passes  out  through 
a  hole  in  the  skull.  But  the  first  true  external 
membrane  common  to  the  arterial  tube  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  is  the  cellular  substance,  which  in 
s<}me  parts  (as  in  the  thorax)  we  see  replenished 
with  adipose  substance. 

This  cellular  coat,  in  its  external  surface,  is  of  a 
more  lax  texture,  abounding  with  small  arteries 
and  veins ;  and  it  has  nerves  running  through  its 
substance,  wiiich  are  none  of  the  smallest.  There 
is  sometimes  so  much  of  this  cellular  substance 
about  the  artery,  as  might  occasion  us  to  think  it 
hardly  belonged  to  the  vessel  as  an  external  coat  or 
lamella,  but  rather  as  some  foreign  net-work  added 
to  it.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
groins,  and  subclavlans  ;  in  the  mesenteric,  cailiac, 
and  hepatic  arteries;  where  it  is  chiefly  interwo- 
ven with  long  fibres.  These  arc  the  vaginae  or  cap- 
sules of  the  arteries,  formerly  observed  by  some 
eminent  anatomists,  and  which,  according  to  Wris- 
berg,  are  best  seen  in  young  animals,  or  in  such  as 
have  laboured  under  a  congestion  or  suffocation. 

As  this  cellular  coat  passes  deeper,  it  becomes 
more  dense,  solid,  and  of  the  consistence  of  felt, 
and  may  be  called  the  proper  coat  of  the  artery. 
That  there  is  no  tendinous  coat  of  the  arteries  dis- 
tinct from  this  last  part  of  <^e  cellular  substance, 
is  evident  from  maceration,  whereby  the  inner 
stratum  of  this  arterious  tunic  changes  into  a  cellu- 
lar substance,  which  may  be  divided  into  layers. 

There  is  found  within  the  former,  a  coat  consisting 
of  muscular  fibres,  which  are,  in  general,  imperfect 
circles  :  that  is  to  say,  no  fibre  any  where  makes  a 
complete  circle  round  the  vessel ;  but  a  number  of 
segments  conjoined  together,  with  their  extremities 
turned  off  sideways,  seem  to  form  one  ring  round 
the  artery.  These  fibres,  in  the  larger  arterial 
trunks,  form  many  strata,  appear  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  are  remarkably  firm  and  solid  ;  but  in 
the  smaller  arteries  they  are  by  degrees  more  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  wanting 
in  the  arteries  of  small  animals.  Haller  had  never 
observed  them  to  run  along  the  vessel  lengthwise. 
Under  these  membranes,  but  rather  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate, is  an  exceeding  short  cellular  texture, 
into  which  a  chalky  concreting  matter  is  poured 
when  an  artery  offities. 

The  innermost  coat  of  the  artery  is  thin,  and 
finely  polished  by  the  current  of  the  blood.  It 
forms  a  continued  incrustation  that  every  where 
lines  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  are  not  very  continu- 
ous one  to  the  other,  and  prevents  the  blood  from 
insinuating  itself  into  the  spaces  between  them. 
It  is  every  where  smooth  and  without  valves ;  al- 


though in  some  places  there  arc  peculiar  eminences 
that  form  a  kind  of  folds ;  these  folds,  at  the  origin 
of  branches  are,  by  a  mechanical  necessity,  formed 
into  semicircles,  especially  in  the  larger  branches, 
those,  for  instance,  which  come  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  Yet,  in  arteries  of  the  viscera,  the 
innermost  coat,  is  soft,  lax,  Avrinkled,  and  almost 
friable,  especially  in  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

To  the  arteries  themselves  also  belong  arteries. 
These  are  more  particularly  spread  through  their 
external  cellular  coat,  and  spring  out  on  all  sides 
from  the  next  adjacent  small  arterial  trunks.  They 
are  numerous,  branchy,  and  like  net-work;  they 
are  very  minute,  but  plainly  appear,  even  in  the 
foetus,  without  injection.  Nerves  also  descend, 
for  a  long  way  together,  through  the  surface  of  the 
artery,  and  at  last  vanish  in  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  vessel;  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the 
external  and  internal  carotids  and  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ;  and  Waller  has  shewn  them  in  several  arte- 
ries of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Do  not  the  arte- 
ries seem  to  derive  from  these  nerves  a  muscular  and 
convulsive  force,  very  different  from  that  of  their 
simple  elasticity  ?  Does  not  this  force  shew  itself 
plainly  enough  in  fevers,  faintings,  palsies  accom- 
panied with  atrophy,  and  passions  of  the  mind  ? 
Haller  considejs  the  artery  as  being  in  a  manner 
insensible  and  inirritable  ;  and  if  it  be  constricted 
by  the  application  of  poisons,  he  says  it  has  every 
property  of  the  dead  skin.  This,  however,  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  opinions  of  physiologists  of  the 
present  day  ;  nay,  it  is  certainly  unfounded. 

In  viewing  the  sections  of  arteries  we  find  them 
circular,  because  the  vessels  are  elastic  ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why,  from  the  small  arteries  of  the  teeth, 
hcmorrhagies  have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  The 
aorta,  indeed,  the  carotids  of  the  neck,  and  some 
other  arteries  of  the  dead  body,  from  their  les- 
sened extension,  appear  somewhat  flat  or  depressed  ; 
but    their  round  figure,    or  circular  section,  is 
every  where  restored  by  injection.    Their  elastic 
citij  is  also  evident  by  that  powerful  compressure, 
which  a  segment  of  a  large  artery  makes  upon  the 
finger  that  distends  it,  and  which  is  much  stronger 
in  a  dead  than  in  a  living  body.  In  the  living  body, 
indeed,  this  force  yields  to  that  of  the  heart:  but 
instantly  recovers  itself  when  the  heart  is  relaxed, 
and  restores  the  artery  to  its  former  diameter  ;  and 
this  makes  the  pulse,  which  all  arteries  possess, 
although  the  systole  and  diastole  can  be  perceived 
by  the  finger,  only  in  the  larger,  not  in  the  smaller 
ones :  in  the  ultimate  inflection  of  the  arteries,  the 
pulse  totally  vanishes  ;  but,  by  an  increased  motion 
of  the  blood,  even  the  lesser  arteries  make  a  vio- 
lent pulsation,  as  we  see  ia  an  inflammation,  or  in 
pressure  depending  on  an  internal  cause.    On  dis- 
section, these  vessels  strongly  contract  lengthwise, 
and  are  diminished  in  length. 
The  arteries  are  of  considerable  strength;  but  as 
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the  dense  hard  net-work  of  the  outer  cellular  coat 
refuses  to  yield  to  a  distending  force,  it  breaks 
■without  much  difficulty,  and  almost  easier  than  the 
coafs  of  the  veins :  and  hence  it  happens  that  aneu- 
risms arise.  But,  in  general,  the  trunks,  are,  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  weaker,  and  the  branches 
stronger  in  their  coats;  whence  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  may  exert  a  considerable  eficct  upon  the  for- 
mer, but  least  of  all  on  the  arteries  of  the  limbs. 
Hence  it  is,  that  aneurisms  are  most  frequently 
formed  near  the  heart:  for,  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  in  the  secreting  organs,  the  strength  of 
the  arteries,  and  of  the  veins  too,  is  much  aug- 
mented. 

Nature  has  dispersed  the  arteries  through  the 
whole  animal  body,  except  in  a  few  membranes 
where  they  have  not  yet  been  observed.  She  has 
disposed  the  trunks,  every  where,  in  places  of 
safety  ;  because,  as  wounds  in  the  smaller  trunks 
are  always  so  dangerous,  so  in  the  larger  they  are 
very  frequently  mortal.  The  skin  is  spread  with 
numerous  short  and  small  arterial  branches  ;  but 
the  larger  trunks,  defended  by  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles, creep  along  near  the  bones.  In  general,  the 
arteries  are  in  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
to  which  they  are  sent.  The  largest  go  to  the  se- 
cretory organs,  the  brain,  spleen,  &c.  th&  lesser 
ones  enter  the  muscular  parts. 

The  proportion  which  the  cavity  of  an  artery 
bears  to  its  solid  part  is  not  every  where  tiie  same, 
nor  is  it  constant  even  in  the  same  vessel.  This 
proportion,  in  the  first  place,  is  least  of  all  at  the 
heart,  and  increases  as  the  arteries  remove  farther 
from  it.  Secondly,  in  a  full-fed  plethoric  animal, 
whose  blood  passes  freely,  and  with  great  force 
through  its  arteries,  the  proportion  of  the  solid 
parts  of  these  vessels  is  less  than  in  a  famished  ex- 
tenuated animal,  whose  blood  circulates  feebly. 

Branches  proceed  from  the  trunks  of  all  the  ar- 
teries, and  these  are  again  subdivided  almost  infi- 
nitely. The  sections  of  any  two  branches  taken 
together,  exceed  that  of  the  trunk  from  whence 
they  proceed,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  or 
somewhat  less.  Every  trunk  just  above  its  division 
is  somewhat  broader,  or  more  expanded,  than  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  division.  The  angles  at 
which  the  branches  go  out  from  their  trunks,  are 
generally  acute,  either  half  right  angles,  or  nearly 
so  ;  which,  as  we  learn  from  mechanics,  is  the  an- 
,gle  in  which  projectiles  are  carried  to  the  greatest 
distance.  We  have  instances  of  their  going  off  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  lumbar  or  inter- 
costal arteries ;  of  their  going  off  in  a  retrograde 
or  reflected  course,  we  have  one  instance  in  the 
coronaries  of  the  heart,  and  another  in  the  spinal 
arteries,  which  are  produced  by  the  vertebral. 
But,  generally  speaking,  those  which  are  esteemed 
retrograde  or  reflected,  were  sent  off,  at  their  ori- 
gin, ia  .acute  angles  ;  such  as  the  ascending  artery 


of  the  pharynx,  the  descending  one  of  the  palate, 
the  umbilical  mammary  arteries,  and  the  nutritious 
arteries  of  the  large  bones.  Lastly,  we  often  ob- 
serve large  branches  arising  at  a  less  angle,  and 
smaller  ones,  at  a  greater  angle.  We  rarely  ob- 
serve two  arteries  of  a  large  diameter  run  together 
into  one  truuk.  An  example  of  this,  however,  we 
have  in  the  artery  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
vertebrals.  In  the  smaller  ones  it  is  frequent ;  as 
in  both  the  spinal  arteries,  and  that  of  the  sincipi- 
tal foramen.  The  arteries  often  have  serpentine 
flexures,  especially  those  that  are  distributed  on 
parts  subject  to  much  motion,  or  to  an  increase  of 
size,  as  the  arteries  of  the  large  intestines,  womb, 
face,  spleen,  lips,  and  iris.  Arteries  that  are  recti- 
lineal in  a  natural  state,  become  serpentine  if  they 
are  much  distended.  Arteries  are  sometimes  twisted 
or  writhed,  as  the  carotids  under  the  mamillary 
process  arc  found  to  be. 

Arteries  are  occasionally  connected  by  interme- 
diate branches,  by  a  twig  of  some  particular  artery 
meeting  one  of  the  same  kind  from  another  neigh- 
bouring artery  ;  and  by  joining,  they,  together, 
form  one  trunk.  Instances  of  this  kind  we  have 
among  the  large  trunks  in  the  intestines,  among 
the  middling  ones  in  the  kidneys,  womb,  &c.  and 
among  the  smaller  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  inso- 
much that  there  is  no  part  of  the  human  body, 
wherein  the  neighbouring  arterial  trunks,  whether 
of  the  same  or  of  different  denominations,  do  not 
form  anastomoses,  or  joinings  one  into  another,  by 
intermediate  branches.  Of  rings,  diverging  late- 
rally from  the  arteries  and  returning  into  them- 
selves, we  have  instances  in  the  eye  and  brain. 
The  extremities  of  the  arteries,  which  are  either 
cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  send  off  sniaUer  branches 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  large  arteries  do, 
and  these  extremely  small  ramifications,  anaslomos- 
ing  with  one  another  form  a  kind  of  net-M'ork  ;  as 
we  see  more  particularly  in  all  membranes.  By 
this  means,  were  the  passage  from  the  heart  to  any 
part  of  an  artery  to  be  obstructed,  the  blood  will 
nevertheless  flow  through  the  arteries  which  are 
near  the  obstructed  spot.  Thus  a  gangrene,  or  other 
effects  of  languor  of  the  circulation  through  a  part, 
is  prevented;  and  it  is  possible,  the  obstruction  may 
be  resolved  by  the  repulsion  of  the  obstacle  info 
the  larger  part  of  the  trunk. 

Lastly,  it  happens,  that  one  of  the  least  arteries 
is  either  changed  by  a  continuation  of  its  canal  into 
a  vein,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ultimate  little 
artery,  which  is  generally  reflected,  having  passed 
the  angle  of  its  reflection,  becomes  now  a  small 
vein ;  or  else  a  branch,  sent  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  artery,  is  inserted  by  a  like  angle  into  the 
branch  of  a  small  vein.  Both  these  kinds  of  me- 
chanism are  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  microscope, 
and  the  easy  return  of  injections  through  the  veins 
into  the  arteries.    We  sometimes  see  these  vessels 
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largo  enough  to  receive  only  one,  Antl  sometimes 
several  blood  globules  at  a  time.  A  large  artery, 
hovrever,  never  opens  iuto  a  vein. 

In  the  viscera,  the  small  arteries  are  not  dis- 
posed so  much  in  net-work  as  in  a  fabric  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  wherein  the  small  branches  descend 
very  thickly,  or  in  clusters  parallel  to  the  trunk, 
so  as  to  resemble  brushes,  or  a  variety  of  little 
trees  or  bushes,  small  serpents,  or  threads,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  disposition  of  the  parts  on  which 
they  are  situated. 

But  it  happens  sometimes  that  arteries  end  in 
another  manner,  namely,  by  being  converted  into 
Tessels  of  the  smaller  kinds,  which  are  continuous 
to  the  arteries,  and  are  indeed  real  arterial  trunks; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  ophthalmic  artery,  by  trac- 
ing the  arteries  of  the  tunica  choroides,  or  the  co- 
lourless ones  of  the  circle  of  the  urea  and  iris.  That 
a  net-work  of  pellucid  arteries  is  continuous  with 
the  red  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  is  evi- 
dent from  inflammations,  and  the  redness  of  the 
parts  when  relaxed  by  vapour  or  by  cupping  ; 
from  repletion,  and  from  various  microscopical 
experiments  made  by  Lieberkuhn  upon  frogs,  in 
which  colourless  globules  were  seen  to  pass  from  a 
red  artery  into  a  lateral  vessel.  In  a  fabric  of  this 
kind,  the  red  blood  is  easily  forced  into  the  smaller 
trunks. 

In  other  places  we  see  the  smaller  vessels  pro- 
ceeding  laterally,  as  branches  from  the  trunks  of 
the  least  sanguineous  arteries ;  and  these  again  are 
extended  into  trunks  still  smaller,  called  excretory 
du$ts.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  these  vessels  will 
admit  red  blood  :  of  this,  however,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  breasts. 
Indeed  the  blood,  when  vitiated,  penetrates  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  whole  body,  even  without 
hurting  the  vessels;  nor  is  that  aberration  found  to 
be  productive  of  any  bad  consequence  after  the 
disorder  which  occasioned  the  phenomenon  is  cured. 

Another  mode  of  termination  of  the  arterial  ex- 
tremities is  into  the  exhaling  vessels;  and  this  man- 
ner of  their  ending  is  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  whole  skin,  all  membranes  of  the 
human  body  which  form  any  close  cavity,  all  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers  of  the  eye,  all  the  adipose  cells  and  pul- 
monary vesicles,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tube,  and  the  trachea,  are  all  of 
them  replenished  with  exhaling  arteries  of  this  kind. 
These  emit  a  thin,  watery,  gelatinous  humour, 
which,  by  congestion,  stagnation,  or  excess,  is 
converted  into  a  watery  but  coagulable  lymph,  as 
we  see  in  several  diseases,  and  in  death.  The  ex- 
halants  are  easily  demonstrable  from  the  watery 
sweat  that  ensues  after  injecting  the  arteries  with 
any  warm  liquor.  In  some  places,  they  exhale 
indeed  not  a  thin  vapour,  but  blood  itself,  as  we 
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see  in  the  heart,  the  cellular  fabric  cf  the  penis* 
urethra,  clitoris,  and  nipple  of  the  female  breast ; 
in  all  which,  blood,  in  its  natural,  state  is  emitted. 
"  Does  not,"  says  Mr.  Fylfe,  "  every  secretion,- 
that  is  made  in  true  glands,  or  hollow  crypta;,  boar 
some  analogy  to  this  exhaling  fabric  ? 

"  Whether  or  no,  in  all  parts  of  the  humaa. 
body,  do  the  pellucid  vessels,  arising  from  thu 
sanguine  ones,  and  carrying  a  humour  thinner  thaa 
blood,  again  send  out  smaller  vessels,  to  be  sub- 
divided into  still  smaller  orders?  We  seem,  indeed, 
not  to  want  examples  of  this  circumstance.  Se- 
veral anatomists  have  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  a  new  rise  of  blood-vessels,  after  the  course 
of  the  blood  to  the  heart  had  been  obstructed. 
That  an  aqueous  vapour  is  secreted  by  very  fine 
vessels,  from  the  colourless  arteries  of  the  iris,  is 
very  probable.  We  are  almost  certain  that  the 
red  coloured  vessels  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  separate  a  juice  pervading  the  medullary 
substance,  by  the  intermedium  of  another  order  of 
vessels ;  and  that  an  erysipelas,  or  yellow  inflam- 
mation, arises  from  the  impaction  of  yellow  globules 
into  the  smaller  vessels. 

"  It  may  then  be  asked,  if  there  are  not  yellovr 
arterious  vessels  of  a  second  order,  which  send  off 
lymphatic  ones  of  a  third  order,  from  whence  by 
degrees  still  lesser  kinds  of  vessels  branch  out  ? 
Such  a  fabric  do?s  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  very 
easy  transition  that  is  made  by  the  blood,  mercury, 
or  wax,  into  the  exhaling  and  perspiratory  vessels, 
into  the  uriniferous  tubuli,  and  into  the  adipose 
and  pulmonary  cells  ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  for 
the  blood  to  stray  into  the  lactiferous,  lymphatic, 
and  lachrymal  ducts,  whither  it  should  seem  not 
able  to  penetrate,  if  it  had  to  make  its  way  through 
any  other  intermediate  vascular  system  smaller 
than  the  blood  globules.  Nor  can  this  opinion  be 
admitted,  on  account  of  the  great  retardation  to 
which  the  humours  in  a  third  ordei"  of  vessels 
would  be  liable,  and  which  would  continually  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  vessels.'* 

In  speaking  of  the  common  offices  of  the  arteries, 
the  same  writer  observes,  that  the  blood  which  is 
driven  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  ser- 
pentine stream,  into  the  aorta,  strikes  first  against 
the  right  side,  and  then  the  left  side  of  that  great 
vessel;  and  from  thence  flows  with  repeated  illisions 
and  repercussions  through  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem of  the  human  body. 

The  arteries,  in  a  living  person,  it  is  evident,  are 
always  full  of  blood  ;  since  the  jet  from  an  artery, 
is  not  interrupted  by  alternate  stops,  while  the  heart 
%  inactive,  but  flows  on  in  a  continued  thread. 
The  microscope  also  shews  the  arteries,  in  living 
anhnals,  to  be  full,  both  in  their  systole  and  dias- 
tole ;  nor  can  the  circular  fibres  of  the  arteries  so 
fan  contract  themselves  as  entirely  to  evacuate  these 
Ff 
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tubes.  Every  contraction  of  the  Tentricle  sends  a 
new  wave  of  blood  into  the  arteries ;  this  Avave 
seldom  exceeds  two  ounces,  and  consequently  bears 
only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  circulating 
mais  ;  yet  it  is  so  forcibly  propelled  by  the  heart  as 
to  drive  the  preceding  waves  before  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  propulsion,  the  dimensions  of  the 
cylindrical  artery  are  augmented,  the  arterial  coats 
are  pressed  near  each  other,  and  the  serpentine 
flexures  are  considerably  increased,  as  we  often  see 
in  injections.  This  dilatation  of  the  artery,  whereby 
its  capacity  is  changed  from  a  less  to  a  greater  cir- 
cle, is  called  the  pulse,  the  diastole  of  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  artery  beyond  its  natural  diameter. 
This  action  is  the  characteristic  of  life;  resulting 
from  the  heart  onli/,  and  in  no  wise  natural  to  the 
arteries  themselves.  Hence,  when  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  intercepted,  whether  by  aneurism,  liga- 
ture,  or  otherwise,  pulsation  of  the  arteries  is  not  to 
lie  felt ;  and  hence  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  pulse, 
by  a  wound  through  the  heart.  The  artery  is  pro- 
portionally more  dilated,  the  more  the  velocity  of 
the  new  wave,  or  push  of  blood,  exceeds  that  of 
the  preceding  one. 

To  the  systole,  or  contraction,  of  the  artery  suc- 
ceeds its  dilatation.  For  the  heart  having  emptied 
itself,  and  removed  the  stimulus  of  the  blood, 
comes  into  a  quiescent  state.  But  the  artery,  at 
this  same  time,  by  its  innate  elasticity,  and  by  the 
contractile  power  residing  in  its  circular  fibres, 
irritated  likewise  by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  con- 
tracts itself,  and  expels  as  much  blood  as  served  to 
dilate  it  beyond  its  mean  or  natural  diameter :  this 
quantity  of  blood  is  either  forced  into  the  smaller 
and  scarce  beating  arteriolse,  or  into  the  veins,  as 
the  semilunar  Talves  of  the  aorta  oppose  the  return 
of  the  blood.  As  soon  as  the  artery  has  freed  it- 
self from  this  wave  or  column  of  blood,  being  no 
longer  stimulated  by  distention,  it  directly  collapses 
by  its  own  proper  contractile  force,  and  is  now 
again  ready  to  yield  to  a  new  wave  or  column  of 
blood  sent  into  it  from  the  heart;  whence  follows  a 
repeated  diastole  and  systole. 

That  the  arteries  thus  contract,  and,  by  that 
force,  propel  their  constrained  blood,  is  evident 
from  their  strongly  contractile  and  elastic  nature  ; 
from  the  evident  remission  of  the  dilatation  they  re- 
ceive from  the  heart ;  from  the  evacuation  of  the 
blood  contained  between  two  ligatures,  through 
the  lateral  branches ;  from  the  return  of  the  blood 
<o  the  heart  through  veins  when  the  artery  going  to 
these  veins  is  tied ;  from  the  wave  of  blood  being 
greatest  when  the  heart  is  in  its  diastole,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  some  eminent  anatomists  ; 
from  the  strength  with  which  the  blood  is  ejected 
below  a  ligature  on  the  aorta;  and  lastly,  from  the 
evacuation  which  the  arteries  make  of  their  con- 
tained blood,  even  after  death,  into  the  veinSj 
whereby  these  latter  appear  much  fuller. 


The  blood's  Telocity  in  the  arteries  is  dimlnlshel 

during  the  heart's  systole,  but  increased  during  its 
diastole  :  physiologists  suppose  it,  at  a  medium,  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  one  foot  in  a  second  of  time. 
The  constant  plenitude  of  the  arteries  renders  it 
impossible  for  us  to  perceive  any  succession  in  the 
pulses  of  different  arteries;  whence  all  the  arteries  of 
the  body  seem  to  beat  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
whilst  the  heart  strikes  against  the  breast :  and  yet, 
Mr.  Fyffe  asserts,  that  there  is  certainly  a  succes- 
sion in  the  systole  of  the  arteries,  by  which  the 
aorta  seems  to  contract  successively,  as  it  is  filled 
with  blood  expelled  from  the  heart ;  so  that  he 
conceives  that  part  of  the  artery  next  the  heart  to 
be  first  constringed,  and  that  thence  the  arterial 
contracting  force  gradually  proceeds  to  the  extre- 
mities. We  have,  he  says,  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  intestines  ;  and  very  evidently  in  insects,  that 
have  a  long  fistulous  and  knotted  heart,  manifestly 
contracting  in  a  succession  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  In  the  human  arteries,  however,  the 
successions  are  so  quick  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  nicest  examination. 

"  The  pulse  is  continued  to,  and  ends  in,  the 
expillary  and  cylindrical  arteries,  or  the  origina- 
tions of  the  veins.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  comes  from  the 
heart ;  but  that  velocity  continually  decreases. 
The  transverse  sections  of  all  the  arteries  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  heart,  are  in  one  sum  greater  than 
the  section  of  the  aorta ;  and  the  aggregate  area  of 
their  sections  increases,  but  in  an  uncertain  propor- 
tion, as  the  distance  from  the  heart  increases  : 
the  velocity  Avill  consequently  decrease  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  for  it  must  always  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  tube  through  which 
the  fluid  runs.  Again,  the  thickness  of  the  coats 
of  arteries  increases,  as  their  bores  decrease  ;  and  is 
largest  in  the  least  of  them,  which  transmit  only 
one  globule  at  a  time.  The  truth  of  this  is  proved 
from  anatomy  ;  and  from  the  greater  difficulty  wo 
find  in  bursting  small  than  large  arteries,  by  in- 
flating them.  Another  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the 
blood's  velocity,  is  the  friction  of  the  globules, 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  and  this  friction 
will  be  very  considerably  increased  by  the  length 
of  the  arteries,  by  their  ramification,  by  their 
winding  direction,  and  also  by  their  diminished 
diameter  and  conical  form.  Moreover,  the  inflec- 
tions and  folds  of  the  vessels  greatly  slacken  the 
blood's  motion;  since  always  some  part  of  the 
impelling  force  is  spent  and  lost  in  removing  the 
convex  part  of  the  folds,  and  changing  the  figure 
of  the  inflected  vessel.  The  angles  also,  formed 
by  the  lateral  branches,  greatly  diminish  the  blood's 
motion;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
angle,  A  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  great  viscidity  or  tenacity  of  the  blood,  which 
entirely  coagulates  by  rest ;  its  circulatory  motiom 
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»lone  Overcomes  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  part*, 
and  jprevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  in  a  coagulated  state,  as  wc  see  in  aneurisms 
and  v.  ounds  of  the  arteries,  and  after  death.  The 
opposition  which  the  blood  meets  with  in  the 
branches  lessens  its  Telocity  in  the  trunk  :  and  the 
opposition  of  torrents  of  blood  to  one  another  in 
the  anastomoses  of  Tcssels  also  destroys  some  parts 
of  its  motion.  We  may  easily  perceire  the  amount 
of  this  retardation  will  be  very  considerable,  al- 
though it  be  difficult  to  estimate  it  justly.  In  the 
larger  trunks  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  tlows 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent :  but,  in  the  least 
branches,  it  creeps  along  very  slowly,  and  begins 
to  coagulate.  It  is  also  well  known  to  surgeons, 
that  a  small  branch  of  an  artery  near  the  heart 
bleeds  more  dangerously  than  a  much  larger  one  at 
a  greater  distance.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere,  of  the  muscles  and  fleshy  parts  lying 
above  the  artery,  and  the  contractile  power  of  the 
Tessel  itself,  also  make  a  resistance  to  the  heart; 
but  they  do  not  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  blood, 
for  they  add  as  much  in  the  diastole  as  they  dimi- 
nish in  the  systole. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  from  incisions  made  in 
living  animals,  that  the  single  globules  of  blood, 
which  move  separately  in  the  small  vessels,  do  not 
lose  so  much  of  their  velocity  as,  by  calculation, 
they  ought  to  do.  We  must  therefore  assign  some 
causes  which  lessen  the  decrease  of  the  blood's  ve- 
locity. In  the  first  place,  the  great  area  of  all  the 
small  branches  compared  with  the  area  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  excessive  smoothness  of  the  inner  coats  of 
the'  vessels,  both  contribute  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion. The  facility  likewise  with  which  the  blood 
flows  through  the  veins,  expedites  its  passage 
through  the  little  arteries,  immediately  communi- 
cating with  these  veins.  No  great  assistance  tow- 
ard ascertaining  these  particulars  is  to  be  expected 
from  considering  the  efiect  of  ligatures,  or  the 
weight  of  the  blood ;  the  latter  is  capable  both  of 
diminishing  and  accelerating  the  motion ;  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  in  living  animals  a  great  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  former.  The  power  of  derivation, 
whatever  that  is,  and  the  motion  of  the  muscles, 
are  capable  of  producing  a  new  velocity." 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  naturally  Jed  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  pulse  and  its  indications  of 
particular  states  of  the  vascular  system:  this  im- 
portant subject  however,  will  be  considered  under 
the  article  Pulse. 

The  blood  is  passed  very  slowly  through  the 
least  veins,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
partly  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  arteries.  A 
renewal  of  the  circulation  in  persons  drowned,  where, 
merely  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart,  the 
whole  mass  is  again  propelled,  is  a  proof  of  the 
former;  and  the  contractile  force  of  the  artery  is 
proved  by  what  has  been  said  above. 


The  motion  of  the  blood  is  quicker  in  the  larger 
veins.  For  whenever  the  impelling  powers  remain 
sufficient,  and  the  small  vessels  are  rendered  nar- 
rower, the  motion  of  their  contained  fluids  must 
of  course  be  accelerated ;  since  the  section  of  the 
venal  trunk  is  much  less  than  that  of  all  its 
branches,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  artery 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  branches  into  which  it 
divides. 

Since  the  blood  moves  thus  slowly  in  the  least 
arterial  vessels  and  incipient  veins,  and  as  the 
weight  of  the  blood  itself  in  many  places  greatly 
hinders  its  return  to  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  thin  coats  of  the  veins  have  but  lit- 
tle contractile  power ;  nature  has  therefore  used 
various  precautions,  lest,  from  the  slowness  of  its 
motion,  it  should  any  where  stagnate  or  concrete. 
To  obviate  this,  she  has  supplied  the  veins  with 
more  watery  vapours  and  fluiile  lymph  than  the 
arteries  ;  and  this  was  the  more  necessary,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  great  exhalation  that  is  made 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

She  has  likewise  placed  the  veins  near  to  the 
muscles,  in  order  that,  by  the  turgescence  or  con« 
tractions  of  the  latter,  the  veins  may  be  com- 
pressed ;  and  this  pressure  must  necessarily  deter- 
mine the  blood  to  the  heart,  for  the  valves  of  the 
veins  prevent  its  return  to  the  extremities.  Hence 
an  increased  pulse,  heat  and  redness  of  the  body  ; 
and  hence  also  quick  breathing  after  violent  exer- 
tion take  place. 

Farther,  those  muscles  which  constantly  urge  or 
violently  press  the  contiguous  viscera  contained  in 
any  of  the  common  cavities,  powerfully  promote 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart.  The, 
conjunct  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdo. 
minal  muscles,  produces  this  effect  in  the  abdomen. 
The  pulsations  of  the  arteries,  which  every  where 
run  contiguous  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  vein?, 
have  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  promoting  the  re- 
turn of  the  venous  blood  ;  and  it  has  already  been 
shewn,  that  any  impulse  acting  on  the  veins  can 
determine  the  blood  they  transmit  only  to  the  heart. 

To  these  is  added  a  force,  not  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, by  which  the  blood  is  brought  from  a  more 
compressed  to  a  more  lax,  and  less  resisting  part. 
To  this  process  also  is  respiration  vt  ry  instrumen- 
tal ;  in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  into  the 
lungs,  v.'hen  relaxed,  is  accelerated  by  the  deriva- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  body :  and  again,  in  ex- 
piration, it  is  driven  into  the  trunks  of  the  veins 
of  the  head  and  abdomen ;  hence  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  of  the  brain,  in  the  time  of  expiration. 
The  circulation  is  not  indeed  assisted  by  these 
causes,  but  the  blood  is  agitated  and  pressed.  The 
anastomoses  of  the  arteries  contribute  to  the  same 
end;  for  they  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  those  places  Avhere  it  is  obstructed  to  such  as 
are  more  unrestrained. 
Ff  2 
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Hence  it  is  that  in  a  healthy  person  using  suffici- 
ent  exercise  of  body,  the  blood  mores  with  such  a 
velocity,  as  suffices  to  deliver  as  much  blood  by  the 
vena  cava  to  the  heart,  as  is  sent  out  by  the  aorta. 
But  rest  or  inactivity  of  body,  and  a  weakness  of 
the  coritracting  fibres  of  the  heart  and  other  mus- 
cles, frequently  render  this  motion  of  the  venous 
blood  more  difficult.  Hence  result  the  varices  in 
the  legs  of  women  with  child,  and  also  the  piles ; 
which  latter  too  are  partly  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  valves  in  the  vena  portarum.  Hence  also  the 
menses.  And  when  the  veins  return  their  blood 
too  slowly  to  the  heart,  the  perspirable  fluids  stag- 
nate, and  produce  frequently  cedematous  swellings 
in  the  lower  extremities  of  weak  people. 

If  an  ounce  of  blood  be  sent  out  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  time  in  which  it  returns 
to  the  right  ventricle,  and  which  is  commonly 
reckoned  that  in  which  the  greater  circulation  is 
performed,  is  uncertain.  Suppose  the  quantity 
of  blood  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  every  pul- 
sation to  be  l^-  ounces,  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  blood  to  be  336  ounces,  then  a  complete 
circulation  is  performed  in  the  time  of  224  pulsa- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  in  about  three  minutes. 

Mr.  FyfTe  observes,  that  the  effects  which  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  produces  upon  the 
blood  are  various.  "  They  may  be  deduced  and 
estimated,"  says  he,  "  from  their  causes ;  if  we 
compare  the  blood  of  a  living  with  that  of  a  dead 
animal;  that  of  a  healthy  with  that  of  a  diseased 
animal ;  and  lastly,  that  of  an  active  with  that  of 
an  inactive  animal.  In  the  living  animal,  the  blood 
is  considerably  warm ;  it  looks  red,  with  a  sort  of 
purple  florid  hue  ;  it  seems  to  be  homogeneous  or 
uniform,  and  alike  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  is 
really  a  mixture  of  different  principles.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  particles  commonly  called  globu- 
Jes ;  it  flows  very  readily  through  the  least  vessels  ; 
and  lastly,  when  drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  exhales 
a  volatile  vapour,  which  we  have  already  particu- 
larly described.  In  the  dead  animal  which  has  not 
yet  begun  to  corrupt  or  putrify,  we  observe,  that 
the  blood  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  redness ;  that 
it  separates  into  two  parts,  namely,  one  more  dense, 
called  crassamentum,  and  the  other  more  fluid 
called  serum;  and  that  when  drawn  from  its  ves- 
sels, it  exhales  no  vapour,  and  coagulates  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  When  the  living  animal  be- 
comes weak,  and  some  small  remains  of  pulse  and 
respiration  continue,  ve  find  the  blood  consider- 
ably cold.  If,  again,  you  compare  the  blood  of  a 
human  person,  inactive  both  in  body  and  mind, 
with  the  blood  of  one  that  is  naturally  disposed  to 
much  exercise,  you  will  observe  the  latter  has  a 
greater  heat ;  a  more  intense  redness;  a  substance 
jmore  compact :  that  it  is  specifically  heavier;  and 
that  the  -volatile  parts  are  more  abundant.  Ali 


which  appearances  seem  manifestly  to  be  the  effects 
of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  since  they 
increase  and  diminish  with  that  motion,  and  disap< 
pear  when  it  ceases. 

"  That  we  may  understand  the  manner  in  which 
these  appearances  arc  produced  in  the  blood,  we 
must  consider  what  are  the  effects  of  the  heart  im- 
pelling it;  and  of  the  arteries  alternately  compress- 
ing and  urging  it  forward.  And  first  we  see,  that 
the  heart  throws  the  blood  with  very  great  velocity 
into- -the  crooked  or  inflected  arteries,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  globules,  expelled  through  the 
right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  aorta,  strike  against 
the  left  side  of  the  artery  ;  from  whence  being  re- 
pelled, they  incline  towards  the  right  side,  where- 
by all  particles  of  the  blood  are  agitated  with  a 
confused  or  turbulent  and  whirling  motion.  The 
blood  thus  impelled  against  the  flexile  and  curved 
sides  of  the  arteries,  of  necessity  dilates  and  dis- 
tends them ;  and  lastly,  in  the  smaller  vessels,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  only  one,  or  a  few,  globules  of 
blood,  all  the  particles  of  blood  come  so  intimately 
into  contact  with,  and  grate  against,  the  sides  of 
the  artery,  that  they  are  even  obliged  to  change 
their  figure  in  order  to  gain  a  passage  into  the 
veins. 

"  But  the  arteries,  by  their  elastic  force,  react- 
ing upon  the  impinging  blood,  repel  it  from  their 
sides  towards  their  axis ;  and  at  last  transmit  every 
single  particle  of  it  through  the  circular  mouths  of 
the  least  vessels,  by  which  the  arteries  and  veins 
join  together. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  great  degree  of 
friction,  as  well  from  the  blood  particles  upon  the 
sides  of  the  arteries  as  from  the  arteries  themselves 
contracting  round  the  blood  :  to  w  hich  add,  the 
attrition  of  the  particles  of  blood  against  each  other 
by  the  confused  and  vortical  motion  with  which 
they  are  propelled.  The  effects  of  this  friction 
may  be  computed  from  the  viscid  and  inflammable 
nature  of  the  blood  itself,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  vessels  through  which  it  runs,  from  the  strong 
impulse  of  the  heart,  from  the  powerful  reaction  of 
the  arteries,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  incumbent, 
parts.  This  friction  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
blood's  fluidity,  by  perpetually  removing  the  points 
of  contact  in  its  particles,  by  resisting  their  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion,  and  by  mixing  together  particles 
of  differents  kinds.  It  also  in  some  measure  aug- 
ments the  roundness  of  the  particles,  by  breaking 
oft"  the  protuberances  and  rounding  their  corners. 
But  even  these  very  small  particles  themselves, 
which  are  broken  off  from  the  large  particles  of 
the  blood,  put  on  a  round  figure  by  their  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  canals,  and  by  their  rota- 
tory motion.  By  a  deficiency  of  motion,  the  blood 
coagulates  in  the  vessels  before  death.  The  lost 
fluidify  of  the  blood  is  again  restored  upon  reco« 
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vering  the  motion  of  the  heart,  as  we  are  taught 
by  experiments  made  on  living  animals.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  density 
proceeding  from  it,  are  the  cause  of  the  red  colour 
of  the  blood,  since  the  redness  is  in  proportion  to 
the  density,  and  increases  or  decreases  from  the 
same  causes  which  increase  or  diminish  the  density. 
The  redness  seems  to  arise  from  a  mixture  of  the 
ferruginous  with  the  oily  part  of  the  blood." 

Here  the  author  asks,  "  Does  the  heat  of  the 
blood  also  proceed  from  its  motion  ?"  "  We  ob- 
serve, by  experiments,"  says  he,  "  that  heat  arises 
from  the  motion  of  all  kinds  of  fluids,  even  of  air 
itself ;  but  much  more  does  attrition  produce  heat 
in  the  inflammable  animal  juices,  which  are  denser 
than  water,  and  considerably  compressed  by  con- 
tractile and  converging  tubes.  Is  not  the  truth  of 
this  sufficiently  evinced,  by  the  blood's  being  warm 
in  those  fish  which  have  a  large  heart,  and  cold  in 
such  as  have  a  small  one  ;  their  respective  heats 
having  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their 
hearts  have  to  their  whole  body  ?  Is  it  not  also 
proved  from  the  more  intense  heat  of  birds  that 
have  a  larger  heart,  and  quick  pulsations?  from  the 
increase  of  animal  heat,  that  ensues  from  exercise 
of  all  kinds,  and  even  from  the  bare  friction  of 
parts  ?  from  the  congelation  of  all  the  humours  of 
the  human  body  in  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  in 
which  a  man  grows  stiff,  although  he  yet  retains 
some  warm  blood,  and  is  alive  ?  and  from  the  cold- 
ness of  such  people  as  have  a  weak  pulse  ?  The 
heat  does  not  proceed  from  any  degree  of  putre- 
faction in  the  blood  ;  for  the  humours  themselves, 
when  left  at  rest,  generate  no  heat ;  nor  can  we 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  heat  from  the  action  of 
such  an  obscure  being  as  the  vital  power.  Al- 
though the  heat  may  be  greater  when  the  pulse  is 
slow,  and  less  when  it  is  more  frequent,  the  differ- 
ence may  arise  from  the  different  disposition  of  the 
blood,  from  the  different  densities  of  the  vessels, 
&c."  This,  however,  is  otherwise  explained  under 
the  article  Animal  Heat. 

Mr.  Fyffe  asserts,  that  the  same  cause  also  im- 
pedes  putrefaction,  by  not  suffering  the  intestine 
motion  to  be  diminished,  and  by  dissipating  such 
putrescent  particles  as  have  already  begun  to  be 
formed ;  but  some  have  hesitated  to  admit  this. 

The  different  natures,"  continues  he,  "  of 
the  several  particles  themselves,  which  conjunctly 
make  up  the  mass  of  blood,  are  the  causes  by 
which,  from  the  impetus  of  the  heart  alone,  differ- 
ent effects  are  produced  in  different  particles  of 
the  blood  ;  namely,  those  particles  move  quicker, 
whose  greater  density  makes  them  receive  a  greater 
impetus,  and  whose  apt  figure  or  less  extended  sur- 
face makes  them  meet  with  less  resistance  in  the 
fluid  in  which  (hey  move.  Those  also  are  driven 
along  more  swiftly,  which,  either  from  the  weight, 
or  from  the  direction  in  which  they  pass  out  from 
the  heart,  are  urged  chiefly  into  the  axis  of  the 


vessel.  Those  again,  which  have  the  greatest  pro- 
jectile motion,  will  strike  against  the  convexities 
of  the  flexures  in  the  arteries  ;  while  the  other 
parts  of  greater  bulk  and  tenacity,  having  less 
projectile  motion,  will  move  slowly  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  vessel.  And  in  this  manner,  the 
blood  is  prepared  or  disposed  for  the  several  se- 
cretions. 

"  The  systole  of  the  arteries  i-enders  the  parts 
of  their  contained  fluids  more  dense  or  compact: 
for  they  contract  round  the  blood  as  round  a  viscid 
and  compressible  obstacle,  and  thus  they  expel  the 
more  liquid  parts  into  the  lateral  ducts,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
particles  themselves,  combining  the  more  large  and 
dense  particles,  and  condensing  the  looser  parti- 
cles. The  density  of  the  blood  is  partly  as  the 
number  of  globules,  and  partly  as  the  density  of 
the  materials  which  compose  them. 

"  Moreover,  the  mouths  of  the  least  vessels, 
pervious  to  only  one  globule  at  a  time,  seem  to  be 
moulds  for  breaking  off  the  angular  eminences  of 
the  particles  of  the  blood,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
globular  figure.  According  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Hewson,  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  not 
perfect  globules,  but  flat  like  pieces  of  money. 
(See  Blood). 

"  The  reticular  distributions  and  inosculations 
of  arteries  remove  all  danger  of  obstruction ;  since, 
in  any  part  of  the  artery,  where  the  blood  begins 
to  form  an  obstruction,  by  sticking  in  it,  a  contrary 
flux  is  admitted,  by  which  the  obstructing  matter  is 
repelled  to  a  larger  part  of  the  trunk  ;  and  thus  be- 
tween the  reflux  and  the  direct  to-^rent  of  the  blood, 
the  matter  is  broken  and  attenuated.  This  mecha- 
nism also  supplies  the  deficiency  from  an  irremove- 
able  obstruction  or  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  by  causing 
a  greater  distention  or  enlargement  of  the  next  ad- 
joining or  anastomosing  vessel  ;  as  is  proved  by 
experience  in  surgery,  after  tyeiiig  and  cutting  a 
great  artery.  The  collision  of  these  opposite  tor- 
rents of  blood  somewhat  decrease  its  velocity;  and 
the  reticular  distribution  augments  the  friction  of 
the  particles." 

As  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
larger  trunks  conduces  to  sanguification,  so  its  re- 
tarded motions  in  the  least  vessels  conduce  to  the 
secretions.  In  the  more  considerable  arteries  w  e 
see  the  different  particles  of  the  blood  whirled 
about  among  each  other  with  a  rapid  and  confused 
motion  ;  but,  in  the  lesser  ramifications,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  blood  being  diminished,  tho 
more  loose  and  colourless  particles  pass  off  laterally 
from  the  more  dense  and  red  particles  ;  while  the 
latter,  keeping  on  their  course  more  flrmly  along 
the  axis  of  the  vessel,  expel  the  former  by  a  lateral 
motion.  Thus  the  attractive  pov/ers  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  blood  increase  as  their  progressive  mo-^ 
tion  abates  :  hence  the  oily  or  fat  particles  are 
drawn  one  to  another,  and  go  ofl"  by  the  open  ia» 
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teral  duels  tliat  lead  to  the  cellular  substance  j 
vhich  particles  we  know  are  both  gross  and  slug- 
gish :  and  again,  other  thinner  juices  are  sent  off 
througli  lateral  branches  of  a  much  smaller  orifice, 
till  at  length  little  more  than  the  red  blood  alone 
remains  to  pass  through  the  coalescent  artery  into 
the  incipient  vein  :  but  we  shall  consider,  in  its 
proper  place,  those  processes  by  which  the  blood 
is  disposed  for  the  secretions  requisite  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  body. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  Arteries,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table  ;  and  each  may  be  also 
referred  to  under  its  particular  name. 

Table  of  the  Arteries. 

'We  have  already  said  that  all  the  arteries  origi- 
nate from  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and 
tliat  the  former  emerges  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into  a  right  and  left 
branch,  distributed  through  the  lungs. 

The  AORTA  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  supplies  every  part  of  the  body  with 
blood  in  the  following  manner : 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch  ; 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine,  and  is  called 
descending  aorta. 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliacs. 

(a.)  The  arcu  of  the  aorta  gives  off  three 
branches. 

First,  The  arteria  innominata,  which  divides  in- 
to the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 
•    Secondlif,  The  left  carotid. 

Thirdlij,  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  gives  oflf 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  auris, 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the  spi. 
nous  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  lower  maxillary, 
and  several  branches  about  the  palate  and  orbit  arise. 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  INTERNAL  CAROTID  produccs 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communicans,  which  inosculates  with  the 
vertebral. 

II.  The   suBCLAviANS  give  off  the  following 

branches  : 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which  the 
thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and 
phrenico.pericardiac  arteries  arise, 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the 
tracheal,  ascending  thyroid^  and  transver- 
salis  humeri. 


3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the 
vertebra;,  and  forms  within  the  cranium  the 
basilar y  artery,  from  which  the  anterior 
cerebelli,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and  piany 
branches  about  the  brain  are  given  ofl^ 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  superjicialisj 

6.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  arm-pit, 
it  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  and  when  the  lat. 
ter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  brachial. 

The  AXILLARY  ARTERY  giv^S  Off 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex, 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which  ramify  about 
the  shoulder  joint. 

The  BRACHIAL  ARTERY  givCS  Off 

1 .  Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing  artery,  which  rami- 
fies about  the  elbow  joint ; 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries, 
which  are  ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  ULNAR  ARTERY  givCS  off 

1 .  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The  common  interosseal,  of  which  the  dorsal 
ulnar,  the  pulmaris  profunda,  the  palmary  arch, 
and  the  digitals,  are  branches. 

The  RADIAL  ARTERY  givCS  off 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2,  The  superjicialis  voice,  and  then  divides  into 
the  palmar  is  profunda  and  the  digitals. 

(b.)  The  DESCENDING  AORTA  gives  off  the  fol- 
lowing branches  : 

In  the  breast, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  oesophageal, 

3.  The  intercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 
Within  the  abdomen, 

1 .  The  C(j?/2ac,  which  divides  into  three  branches : 

1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given  off, 

before  it  reaches  the  liver, 
a.  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  off 

the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  t\iepancre- 

aticu. duodenal, 
/3.  The  pylorica  superior  hepatica; 

2.  The  coronaria  ventriculi, 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric, 
left  go'tro  -piploic,  and  the  vasa  brevia  ; 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric, 

3.  The  emulgents, 

4.  The  spermaiics. 
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5.  The  inferior  mesenteriCy 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries^ 

7.  The  middle  saeral. 

(c)  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  Into  the  iliacs, 
each  of  which  divide  into  external  and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
affords  : 

1.  The  lateral  sacralsy 

2  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudicaly  from  which  the  external  hosnior- 
rhoidal,  the  perineal,  and  the  arteries  penis  arise, 

5.  The  obturator. 

The  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  glTcs  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  epigastric, 

2.  The  circumjlexa  iliaca  ; 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
called      femoral  artery,  and  sends  off 

1.  The  profunda, 

2.  The  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus,  Avhich  runs 
about  the  knee  joint ; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives  off  some 
small  branches,  it  is  termed  the  popliteal.    It  then 
divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 
The  tibialis  antica  gives  off 

1.  The  recurrent  artery, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarsal, 

5.  The  metatarsal, 

6.  The  dorsalis  externa  halicus. 

The  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  scnds  off 

1.  The  nutritia  tibice, 

2.  Various  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch  is 
formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of  the  toes. 

In  plate  IV.  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  Arte- 
ries, of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  : 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  aorta  or  great  artery,  cut  from 
its  origin  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

a.  The  three  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  as 
they  appear  when  they  prevent  the  blood  from  com- 
ing back  into  the  left  ventricle,  when  the  heart  is 
in  diastole. 

2.  The  trunks  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart,  arising  from  the  beginning  of  the  aorta. 

3.  The  ligamentum  arteriosum. . 

4*  The  subclavian  arteries  arising  from  the  aorta, 
to  which  the  axillary  and  humeral  arteries  (23,  23,) 
are  continued- 

5.  The  two  carotids  ;  the  right  arising  from  the 
subclavian,  the  left  from  the  aorta. 

6.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  arising  from  the 
subclavian,  which  pass  through  all  the  transverse 


processes  of  the  vertebros  of  the  neck,  from  whence 
they  are  here  freed. 

7.  The  arteries  which  supply  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  tongue,  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  glands. 

8.  The  trunks  of  the  temporal  arteries  springing 
from  the  carotids,  and  giving  branches  to  the  puro-  . 
tid  glands,  and  to  (9,  9,)  the  neighbouring  muscles, 
hairy  scalp,  and  forehead. 

10.  Trunks  which  send  blood  to  the  nat^es,  par- 
ticularly the  glands  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

11.  The  occipital  arteries,  whose  trunks  pass 
close  by  the  mammiform  process,  and  are  distribut- 
ed on  the  hinder  part  of  the  hairy  scalp,  where 
they  are  inosculated  with  the  branches  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries. 

12.  Arteries,  which  carry  blood  to  the  fauces, 
and  muscles  of  those  parts. 

b.  A  small  portion  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  that 
is  perforated  by  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  here 
exhibited  with  part  of  the  dura  mater  attached 
to  it. 

13.  The  contorsioQS  of  the  carof/J  arteries,  be- 
fore they  pass  the  basis  of  the  skull  to  the  brain. 

14.  Those  parts  of  the  carotid  arteries,  where 
they  pass  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  where 
are  given  off  many  small  branches  contributing  to 
the  circulus  arteriosus. 

c.  The  glandula  pituitaria,  taken  out  of  the  sella 
turcica,  lying  between  the  contorted  trunks  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  14,  14. 

d.  The  artericB  ophthalmicce,  which  spring  from 
the  internal  carotids  before  they  enter  the  pia  ma- 
ter. 

15-.  The  contorsions  of  the  vertebral  arteries  3^.% 
they  pass  the  tranverse  processes  of  the  first  verte* 
brce  of  the  neck,  towards  the  grant  foramen  of  the 
OS  occlpitis. 

16.  The  two  trunks  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  that 
lie  on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

17.  The  communicating  branches  between  the 
carotid  and  cervical  arteries. 

18.  The  ramifications  of  the  arteries  within  the 
skull.  The  larger  trunks  lie  between  the  lobes  of 
the  brain,  and  in  its  sulci.  From  the  extremities 
of  these  arteries  of  the  brain,  are  continued  its 
veins,  whose  trunks  vary  much  in  their  continued 
position  from  the  arteries  ;  the  latter  entering  the 
brain  at  its  basis,  and  distributing  themselves 
through  its  substance,  whereas  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  are  first  extended  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  then  discharge  their  blood  mto  thQ  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  Nor  do  the  veins  of  the  brain  accom,. 
pany  their  arteries  at  their  ingress,  as  happens  in 
other  parts,  and  as  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  dura 
mater  do  ;  both  passing  through  the  sameforatnen 
in  the  basis  of  the  skull,  d,  b. 

e.  The  arteries  of  the  cerebellum, 

19.  The  arteries  of  the  laiynx,  thyroid  gland^  ^ 
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and  adjacent  parts.  They  arise  from  the  subcla* 
■vian  arteries. 

20.  Otiier  artaries  arising  near  the  former. 
These  convey  blood  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  scapula. 

21.  The  mammaria,  ■which  arlFC  also  from  the 
subclavian  arteries,  and  descend  on  the  cartilages 
of  the  true  ribs  internally,  about  half  an  inch  dis- 
tant on  each  side  the  sternum.  Some  branches  of 
these  pass  through  the  pectoral  and  intercostal 
muscles,  and -give  blood  to  the  mamma:,  where  they 
meet  and  are  inosculated.  The  mammary  arteries 
join  with  the  large  trunks  of  tlieepigastrics  (57,  57). 
The  extremities  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbal  arte- 
ries also  inosculate  with  each  other. 

22.  The  arteries  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the 
humerus,  and  some  of  those  of  the  scapula, 

23.  Those  portions  of  the  large  trunks  of  the 
arteries  of  the  arm,  Avhich  are  liable  to  be  wound- 
ed in  opening  the  vena  basilica,  or  innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bending  of  the  elbow. 

24.  The  divisions  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm  be- 
low the  flexui'e  of  the  elbow. 

25.  A  communicating  branch  of  an  artery  aris- 
ing from  the  trunk  of  the  humeral  artery  above  its 
flexure  at  the  cubit.  It  is  inosculated  with  the  ar- 
teries below.  In  some  subjects  this  branch  is  not 
found,  but,  instead  of  it,  many  smaller  branches  of 
the  same  kind.  By  these  communicating  branches 
(of  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery  with  the 
Tesscls  of  the  cubit)  the  blood  still  passes  although 
the  trunk  ('23.)  be  taken  up,  as  when  wounded, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism. 

26.  The  external  artery  of  the  cubit,  which  af- 
fords the  pulse  near  the  carpus. 

27.  The  arteries  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 

28.  The  descending  aorta. 

29.  The  arteria  bronchialis  springing  from  one 
of  the  intercostals.  It  sometimes  arises  immedi- 
ately from  the  descending  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
at  others  from  the  superior  intercostal  artery, 
■which  springs  from  the  subclavian.  These  bron- 
chial arteries  inosculate  with  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ries. 

SO.  A  small  artery  springing  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  aorta  descendens,  passing  to  the  gula. 
Ruysch  describes  branches  of  arteries  from  the  su- 
perior intercostal,  which  go  to  the  gula. 

31.  The  intercostal  arteries  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta  descendens. 

32.  The  trunk  of  the  arteria  caeliaca,  from 
■whence  spring,  33.  The  hepatic  arteries,  and  34. 
The  arteria  cystica,  distributed  on  the  gall-blad- 
der. 

33.  The  arteria  gastrica,  or  coronaria  ventriculi, 
inferior.    36   The  pylorica. 

37.  The  epiploica  dextra,  sinisirH,  aad  media^ 
springing  from  the  coronaria. 


38.  The  ramifications  of  the  coronary  artery^ 
which  embrace  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

39.  Coronaria  ventriculi  superior. 

40.  The  phrenic,  or  two  arteries  of  the  diaph- 
ragm ;  that  of  the  left  arising  from  the  trunk  of 
the  ao7'fa,  the  right  springing  from  the  cceliaca. 

41.  The  trunk  of  the  splenic  artery,  arising  from 
the  cceliaca,  in  a  contorted  form. 

42.  Two  small  arteries  going  to  the  superior  part 
of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas.  The  rest  of  the 
arteries  of  the  pancreas  spring  from  the  splenic  ar- 
tery in  its  passage  to  the  spleen. 

43.  The  trunk  of  the  arteria  mesenterica  supe- 
rior, turned  towards  the  right  side. 

44.  The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery, freed  from  the  small  intestines.  Here  the  va- 
rious anastomoses,  which' the  branches  of  this  artery 
make  in  the  mesentery  before  they  arrive  at  the  in- 
testines, may  be  observed. 

45.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  arising  from 
the  aorta.  At  46,  is  a  remarkable  anastomosis  of 
this  artery  with  the  superior  mesenteric. 

47.  The  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery, as  they  pass  to  the  colon.  48.  Those  of  the 
rectum. 

49.  The  emulgent  arteries  of  the  kidnies. 

50.  The  vertebral  arteries  of  the  loins. 

51.  The  spermatic  arteries,  which  descend  to  the 
testes,  and  are  so  small,  as  to  escape  being  filled 
with  wax  injection. 

52.  Arteria  sacra. 

53.  ArtericB  iliacce. 

54.  Rami  iliaci  externi. 

55.  Iliaci  interni  ;  which  are  larger  in  t\ie  foetus 
proportionably,  than  in  the  adult,  because  of  their 
conjunction  with  the  two  umbilical  arteries. 

56.  The  two  umbiiical  arteries  cut  oft" :  that  of 
the  right  side  being  drawn  as  in  ihefcetus  ;  the  left 
expressed  as  in  an  adult. 

57.  The  epigastric  arteries,  -which  ascend  under 
the  right  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  inoscu- 
lated with  the  mammarice,  as  abovementioned. 

58.  Branches  of  the  external  iliac  arteries,  pass- 
ing between  the  two  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

59.  Branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  which 
convey  blood  to  the  extensores  and  oituratores 
muscles  of  the  thighs. 

60.  The  trunks  of  the  arteries  -which  pass  to  the 
penis. 

61.  The  arteries  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

62.  The  internal  arteries  of  the  pudendum,  which, 
with  those  here  shewn  of  the  penit,  make  the  hy- 
pogastric arteries  in  women.  The  external  arteries 
of  tile  pudendum,  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
crural  ariery,  which  is  that  immediately  below  the 
epigastric. 

63.  The  penis  distended  "with  air  and  dried. 
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64.  The  slans  penis.  65.  The  upper  part,  or 
dorsum  penis  cut  from  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
raised  to  shew  the  corpora  cavernosa.  66.  The 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  freed  from  the  ossa  pubis, 
and  tied  after  inflation. 

67.  The  two  arteries  of  the  penis,  as  they  appear 
injected  with  wax,  in  each  corpus  cuvernosum. 

68.  The  capsula,  and  septum  of  the  corpora  ca^ 
vernosa  penis. 

69.  The  crural  arteries. 

70.  The  arteries  which  pass  to  the  muscles  of 
the  thighs  and  tibia;. 

71.  That  part  of  the  crural  artery  that  passes  the 
ham,  where  it  takes  the  name  ot  popliteal. 

72.  The  three  large  trunks  of  the  arteries  of  the 
leg. 

73.  The  arteries  of  the  foot,  with  their  commu- 
nicating branch,  from  their  superior  to  their  inferior 
trunk,  as  well  as  their  communications  at  the  extre- 
mity of  each  toe,  like  those  of  the  fingers. 

By  comparing  the  same  figures  on  each  side,  some 
of  the  variations  which  occur  in  different  subjects 
may  be  traced. 

The  healthy  functions  of  the  arteries,  it  is  well 
known,  are  e^ttremcly  important.  Their  deviations 
will  be  noticed,  of  course,  under  different  heads  of 
disease  in  which  the  pulse  is  to  be  consulted.  The 
diseases  affecting  the  structure  of  arteries  are, 
1.  Aneurism,  (See  Aneurisma).  2.  Ossification, 
(See  Ossification).  3.  A  peculiar  laxity  and 
■weakness  of  texture,  observed  by  some  anatomists 
in  the  dissection  of  scrofulous  subjects,  but  of  which 
no  account  has  yet  been  given  by  authors. 

To  what  has  been  said  of  Aneurism  we  may  add 
the  following  extract  from  the  third  case,  describ- 
ed, in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  who  employed  Mr.  II.  Cline's  me- 
thod of  securing  the  artery.  "  An  incision  being 
made  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  femoral  artery  exposed,  the  artery  was  se- 
parated from  the  vein  and  nerve,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  an 
eyed  probe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  having  a 
curved  needle  at  each  end,  was  conveyed  under  the 
artery,  and  the  probe  cut  away.  The  ligature 
nearest  the  groin  was  first  tied  ;  the  other  was  se- 
parated an  inch  from  the  first,  and  tied  also:  then 
the  needles  Avere  passed  through  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  close  to  each  ligature,  and  between  them  ; 
the  thread  they  carried  was  tied  into  the  knot  of  the 
ligature  which  had  been  already  secured  around  the 
vessel ;  and  thus  a  barrier  was  formed  in  the  artery 
beyond  which  the  ligature  could  not  pass. 

"  The  wound  was  united  by  the  first  intention, 
except  where  the  ligature  projected;  one  of  the 
threads  separated  on  the  14ih,  the  otlier  on  the 
1 5th  day  ;  and  upon  the  30th  of  May,  the  man 
walked  across  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
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On  the  14th  of  June  the  wound  was  healed,  and 
he  ceased  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the 
operation." 

The  apparatus  shewn  in  plate  III.  will  fully 
explain  the  nature  of  this  operation,  o,  Is  the 
probe,  armed  with  the  ligature  and  needles,  b, 
The  artery  tied  at  two  points,  c.  The  part  divid- 
ed by  incision.  The  needle  is  seen  passed  through 
the  artery,  and  the  ligature  which  it  carries  is  to  be 
tied  to  the  thread  hanging  from  the  knot  upon  the 
vessel. 

It  has  farther  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper,  by  Mr.  Iloulston,  a  gentleman  formerly 
in  the  practice  of  surgery  in  London,  that,  possi- 
biy,  the  ancient  mode  of  securing  the  artery  by 
the  actual  cautery  would  be  desirable  in  this  ope- 
ration ;  as  the  powerful  stimulus  of  fire  might 
eventually  tend  to  excite  a  healthy  action  in  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  independent  of  the  effect  of 
causing  a  retraction  of  its  extremity.  (See  Cau- 
tery). Referring  to  Mr.  Henry  Cline's  mode  of 
securing  the  vessel,  he  says — "  What,  if,  instead  of 
making  the  upper  ligature  permanent,  it  were  only 
applied  whilst  the  division  of  the  artery  were  mak- 
ing with  a  red  hot  knife  ?  Or,  what  if  the  vessel  were 
at  once  seized  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  pincers,  with- 
out any  other  precaution  than  the  tourniquet,  or  a 
loose  thread  ready  to  be  tied,  in  case  of  succeeding 
hemorrhage."  To  these  queries  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing— "  Might  not  the  exhibition  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron  or  mercury,  or  of  some  other  medi- 
cine which  is  known  to  augment  the  contractile 
power  of  the  arteries,  advantageously  precede,  or 
be  used  as  a  preparative^  to  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rism?" These  hints  seem  to  deserve  attention  ; 
and  if  the  actual  cautery  can  be  used  with  merely 
as  great  a  prospect  of  security  to  the  vessel  as  the 
ligature,  the  difficulty  of  applying  it,  which  must 
be  considerable,  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  mak- 
ing the  attempt. 

ARTH ANITA,  (a^^avila, ;  from  aplo;,  bread; 
because  it  is  the  food  of  swine);  the  herb  sow- 
bread.   See  Cyclamen. 

ARTHRl'TIS,  (from  ap^pov,  a  joint,  because  it 
is  commonly  confined  to  the  joint)  ;  the  gout. 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  gives  it  the  name  of 
podagra,  (from  •mov;,  pes,  the  foot),  because  that 
he  considers  the  seat  of  the  idiopathic  gout.  In 
his  24th  genus  of  diseases  of  the  class  Pyrexice,  or 
febrile  complaints,  and  Phlegmasice,  or  order  in^- 
flammations,  he  divides  it  into  four  species.  1.  Po- 
dagra EEGULARis,  regular  gout,  when  the  inflam- 
mation appears  in  the  joints  to  a  due  degree,  and 
after  continuing  awhile,  gradually  disappears,  and 
the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health.  2.,  Podagka 
ATONicA,  atonic  gout,  when  there  is  manifestly 
the  gouty  diathesis ;  but  fi;om  some  cause  it  dofS 
not  produce  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  but  digestion  is  dlsturbcdj  and  the  genoial 
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health  is  variously  affected,  3.  Podagra  eetro, 
GRAD.A,  retrograde^  or  retrocedent  gout,  when  in- 
flammation has  as  usual  attacked  the  joints,  but 
not  with  either  its  usual  degree  or  the  usual  pain, 
and  then  suddenly  abates,  an  internal  part  as  sud- 
denly being  affected  in  its  turn.  4.  Podagua 
ABEURANS,  misplaced  gout,  when  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis produces  inflammation  in  some  internal  part, 
instead  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities.  It  is  gene- 
rally and  concisely  delined  "  an  hereditary  disease, 
arising  without  any  external  evident  cause,  but 
preceded  for  the  most  part  by  an  unusual  affection 
of  the  stomach ;  febrile  symptoms  ;  pain  in  the 
joints,  particularly  of  the  great  toe,  but  commonly 
in  those  of  the  feet  and  hands ;  returning  at  inter- 
vals, and  often  alternating  with  affections  of  the 
stomach,  and  internal  parts,"  The  ancients  called 
all  kinds  of  pain,  when  seated  in  the  joints  or  the 
extreme  parts,  by  the  common  name  of  arthritis. 

1.  What  we  call  a,  i^aroxysm  of  the  gout  is  prin- 
cipally constituted  by  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
some  of  the  joints.  This  sometimes  comes  on  sud- 
denly, without  any  Avarning,  but  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  several  symptoms ;  such  as  the  ceasing  of 
a  sweating  which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  af- 
fected with  before  ;  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet 
and  legs  ;  a  frequent  numbness,  alternating  with  a 
sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  frequent  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  ;  and  an  unusual  turgescence  of  the  veins. 

While  these  symptoms  take  place  in  the  lower 
extremities,  the  body  is  affected  with  some  degree 
of  torpor  and  languor,  and  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  in  particular  are  more  or  less  disturbed. 
The  appetite  is  diminished ;  and  flatulency,  or  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  are  felt.  These  symp- 
toms take  place  for  several  days,  sometimes  for  a 
week  or  two,  before  a  paroxysm  comes  on ;  but  com- 
monly, upon  the  day  immediately  preceding  it,  the 
appetite  becomes  keener  than  usual. 

The  circumstances  of  gouty  paroxysms  are  chiefly 
the  following.  They  come  on  most  commonly  in  the 
spring,  and  sooner  or  later  according  as  the  vernal 
heat  succeeds  sooner  or  later  to  the  winter's  cold ; 
and,  perhaps,  sooner  or  later  also,  according  as 
the  body  may  happen  to  be  more  or  less  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  attacks  are 
sometimes  felt  first  in  the  evening,  but  more  com- 
monly about  tAVO  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  paroxysm  begins  with  a  pain  affecting  one  foot, 
most  commonly  in  the  ball  or  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  but  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  foot. 
With  the  attack  of  this  pain,  there  is  commonly 
more  or  less  of  a  cold  shivering  ;  which,  as  the  pain 
increases,  gradually  ceases ;  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
hot  stage  of  pyrexia,  which  continues  for  the  same 
time  with  the  pain  itself.  From  the  first  attack,  the 
pain  becomes,  by  degrees,  more  violent,  and  con- 
tinues in  this  slatC;  with  great  restlessness  of  the 


whole  body,  till  next  midnight,  after  which  ft  gra- 
dually remits  ;  and,  after  it  has  thus  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
first  attack,  it  commonly  ceases  almost  entirely  ; 
and,  with  the  coming  on  of  a  gentle  sweat,  allows 
the  patient  to  fall  asleep.  The  patient,  upon  his 
coming  out  of  this  sleep  in  the  morning,  finds  the 
pained  part  affected  with  some  redness  and  swell- 
ing, which,  after  having  continued  for  some  days, 
gradually  abate. 

When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  come  on,  although 
the  violent  pain,  after  twenty-four  hours,  be  consi- 
derably abated,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved 
from  it.  For  some  days,  he  has,  every  evening,  a 
return  of  more  considerable  pain  and  pyrexia,  and 
these  continue  with  more  or  less  violence  till  morn- 
ing. After  going  on  in  this  manner  for  several 
days,  the  disease  sometimes  goes  entirely  off,  not 
to  return  till  after  a  long  interval. 

When  the  disease,  after  having  thus  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  joint,  ceases  entirely,  it  gene- 
rally leaves  the  person  in  very  perfect  health,  en- 
joying greater  ease  and  alacrity  in  the  functions  of 
both  body  and  mind  than  he  had  for  a  long  time 
before  experienced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  returns  of 
it  are  sometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years  ; 
but  as  it  advances,  the  intervals  become  shorter, 
and  at  length  the  attacks  are  annual ;  afterwards 
they  come  twice  each  year  ;  and  at  length  recur 
several  'times  during  the  course  of  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  ;  and  as,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the 
paroxysms  become  also  longer,  so  in  the  advanced 
state  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  hardly  ever 
tolerably  free  from  it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  months  in  summer. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  also  marked  by 
the  parts  which  it  affects.  At  first,  it  commonly 
affects  one  foot  only  ;  afterwards  every  paroxysm 
affects  both  feet,  the  one  after  the  other  ;  and  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  it  not  only  affects  both  feet 
at  once,  but,  after  having  ceased  in  the  foot  which 
was  secondly  attacked,  returns  again  into  the  first, 
and  perhaps  a  second  time  also  into  the  other. 
Its  changes  of  place  are  not  only  from  one  foot  to 
another,  but  from  the  feet  into  other  joints,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  ; 
so  that  there  is  hardly  a  joint  of  the  body  which, 
on  one  occasion  or  other,  is  not  affected.  It 
sbmetimes  affects  two  different  joints  at  the  very 
same  time  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  at  any  one 
time  severe  in  a  single  joint  only,  and  passes  in 
succession  from  one  joint  to  another ;  so  that 
the  patient's  affliction  is  often  protracted  for  a 
great  length  of  time. 

When  the  disease  has  often  returned,  and  the 
paroxysms  have  become  very  frequent,  the  pains 
are  commonly  less  violent  than  they  were  at  first ; 
but  the  patient  is  more  affected  with  sickness,  and 
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file  other  symptoms  of  the  atonic  gout,  which  shall 
be  liercafter  mentioned.  After  the  first  paroxynni 
of  the  disease,  the  joints  which  have  been  attected 
are  entirely  restored  to  their  former  suppleness 
and  strength  ;  but  after  the  disease  has  recurred 
very  often,  the  joints  affected  do  neither  so  sud- 
denly nor  entirely  recover  their  former  state,  but 
continue  weak  and  stiff ;  and  these  effects  at  length 
proceed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  joints  lose  their 
motion  entirely. 

In  many  persons,  but  not  In  all,  after  the  disease 
has  frequently  recurred,  concretions  of  a  chalky 
nature  are  formed  upon  the  outside  of  the  joints, 
and  for  the  most  part  immediately  under  the  skin. 
The  matter  seems  to  be  deposited  at  first  in  a  fluid 
form,  afterwards  becoming  dry  and  firm.  In  their 
firm  state,  these  concretions  are  a  hard  earthy  sub- 
stance, very  entirely  soluble  in  acids.  After  they 
have  been  formed,  they  contribute,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  destroy  the  motion  of  the 
joint. 

In  most  persons  who  have  laboured  under  the 
gout  for  many  years,  a  nephritic  affection  comes 
on,  and  discovers  itself  by  all  the  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys, 
and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in 
another  place.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served here  is,  that  the  nephritic  affection  alter- 
nates with  paroxysms  of  the  gout ;  and  that  the 
two  affections,  the  nephritic  and  the  gouty,  are 
hardly  ever  present  at  the  same  time.  This  also 
may  be  observed,  that  children  of  gouty  or  ne- 
phritis parents  commonly  inherit  one  or  other  of 
these  diseases  ;  but  whether  the  principal  disease 
of  the  parent  may  have  been  either  gout  or  ne- 
phritic alone,  some  of  the  children  have  the  one 
and  some  the  other.  In  some  of  them,  the  nephri- 
tic affection  occurs  alone,  without  any  gout  super- 
vening ;  and  this  happens  to  be  frequently  the 
case  with  the  female  children  of  gouty  parents. 

In  the  whole  of  the  history  already  given,-  we 
have  described  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease, 
and  which,  therefore,  however  diversified  in  the 
progress  of  it,  may  be  still  called  the  regular  state 
of  the  gout.  Upon  some  occasions,  however,  the 
disease  assumes  different  appearances  :  but  as  we 
suppose  the  disease  to  depend  always  on  a  certain 
diathesis,  or  disposition  of  the  system  :  so  every 
appearance  which  we  can  perceive  to  depend  upon 
that  same  disposition,  we  still  consider  as  a  symp- 
tom and  case  of  the  gout.  "The  principal  circum- 
stance, in  what  we  term  the  regular  gout,  is  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  ;  and  whatever 
symptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  connected  with, 
or  to  depend  upon,  the  disposition  which  pro- 
duces that  inflammatory  affection,  but  without  its 
taking  place,  or  being  present  at  the  same  time,  we 
name  the  irreguUir  gaut. 

Df  such  irregular  gout  there  are  three  different 


states,  -which,  as  has  been  observed,  are  named 
the  atonic,  the  retroccdent,  and  the  misplaced 
gout. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  when  the  gouty  diathesis  prevails 
in  the  system  ;  but,  from  certain  causes,  does  not 
produce  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints. 
In  this  case,  the  morbid  symptoms  which  appear 
are  chiefly  affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as  loss 
of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  its  various  attendants 
of  sickness,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulency,  acid 
eructations,  and  pains  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
These  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
pains  and  cramps  in  several  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
the  u^er  extremities  of  the  body,  which  are  re- 
lieved by  the  discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach. 
Together  with  these  affections  of  the  stomach, 
there  commonly  occurs  a  costiveness ;  but  some- 
times a  looseness,  with  colic  pains.  These  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  attended 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis,  such  as 
dejection  of  mind,  a  constant  and  anxious  attention 
to  the  slightest  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation 
of  these,  and  an  apprehension  of  danger  from 
them. 

In  this  same  atonic  gout,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
also  are  sometimes  affected,  and  palpitations,  faint- 
ings,  and  asthma,  occur.  In  the  head  also  arise 
headachs,  giddiness,  apoplectic,  and  paralytic 
affections. 

When  the  several  symptoms  now  mentioned 
occur  in  habits  having  the  marks  of  a  gouty  dis- 
position, this  may  be  suspected  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  them  ;  and  especially  when  either, 
in  such  habits,  a  manifest  tendency  to  the  inflam- 
matory affection  has  formerly  appeared,  or  when 
the  symptoms  mentioned  are  mixed  with,  and  are 
relieved  by,  some  degree  of  the  inflammatory  gout. 
In  such  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  consider- 
ing the  whole  as  a  state  of  the  gout. 

(2.)  Another  state  of  the  disease  we  name  the  re- 
trocedent  gout.    This  occurs  when  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  joints  has,  in  the  usual  manner,  come 
on,  but  without  arising  to  the  ordinary  degree  of 
pain  and  inflammation  ;  or  at  least  without  these 
continuing  for  the  usual  time,  or  without  their 
receding  gradually  in  the  usual  manner :  these 
affections  of  the  joints  suddenly  and  entirely  cease, 
while  some  internal  part  becomes  affected.  The 
internal   part  most   commonly  attacked  is  the 
stomach ;   which  then  is  affected  with  anxiety, 
sickness,  vomiting,  or  violent  pain  :  but  sometimes 
the  internal  part  is  the  heart,  which  gives  occasion 
to  a  syncope  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  lungs,  which 
are  affected  with  asthma ;  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
head,  giving  occasion  to  apoplexy  or  palsy.  In 
all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
symptoms  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  disease,  how- 
ever different  the  affection  may  seem  to  be  in  the 
parts  which  it  attacks. 
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(3i)  The  third  state  of  the  irregular  gout,  which 
name  the  misplaced^  is  when  the  gouty  diathesis, 
instead  of  producing  the  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints,  produces  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
some  internal  part,  and  which  appears  from  the 
same  symptoms  that  attend  the  inflammations  of 
those  parts  arising  from  other  causes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathesis  does  ever  produce 
such  inflammation  of  the  internal  parts  without 
having  first  produced  it  in  the  joints,  or  whether 
the  inflammation  of  the  internal  part  be  always  a 
translation  from  the  joints  previously  affected,  we 
dare  not  determine  ;  but  even  supposing  the  latter 
to  be  always  the  case,  we  think  the  difference  of  the 
affection  of  the  internal  part  must  still  distinguish 
the  misplaced,  from  M  hat  we  have  named  the  re- 
troccdcnt  gout. 

With  regard  to  the  misplaced  gout,  Dr.  Cull  en, 
■whom  we  here  follow,  tells  us,  that  he  never  met 
■with  any  cases  of  it  in  his  practice,  nor  does  he 
find  any  distinctly  marked  by  practical  Avriters,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation. 

There  are  two  cases  of  a  translated  gout ;  the 
one  of  which  is  an  aliection  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  producing  pain,  strangury,  and  a  ca- 
iarrhus  vesica::  the  other  is  an  affection  of  the 
rectum,  sometimes  indicated  by  pain  alone  in 
that  part,  and  sometimes  by  haemorrhoidal  symp- 
toms. In  gouty  persons  such  afl'cctions  have  been 
known  to  alternate  with  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  joints ;  but  whether  these  belong  to  the  rctro- 
cedent  or  to  the  misplaced  gout,  our  author  pre- 
tends not  to  determine. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  there  are  some 
cases  of  rheumatism  which  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gout:  but  these.  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks,  are  but  few ;  and  that  the  two  diseases  may 
be,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  with  great 
certainly,  by  observing  the  predisposition,  the  an- 
tecedent circumstances,  the  parts  afiected,  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  system  ;  which  circumstances,  for  the  most 
part,  appear  very  differently  in  the  two  diseases. 

2.  The  gout  is  generally  an  hereditary  disease  :  but 
some  persons  without  any  hercdi'ary  disposition 
seem  to  acquire  it ;  and  in  some  an  hereditaiy 
disposition  may  be  counteracted  from  various 
causes.  It  attacks  the  male  sex  especially  ;  but  it 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  attacks  also  the 
female.  The  females  liable  to  it  are  those  of  the 
more  robust  and  full  habits  ;  and  it  very  often 
happens  to  thoe  before  the  menstrual  evacuation 
hath  ceased.  Dr.  Cullen  hath  also  found  it  oc- 
curring in  several  females  whose  menstrual  evacua- 
tions were  mo  e  abundant  than  usual. 

The  gout  s.Jdom  attacks  eunuchs  ;  and  when  it 
does,  seems  to  fall  upon  tliose  who  happen  to  be  of 
a  robust  habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  lilc,  and  to 
live  very  full.    It  attacks  especially  men  of  robust 


and  large  bodies,  who  have  large  heads,  are  of  full 
and  corpulent  habits,  and  whose  skins  are  covered 
with  a  thicker  rete  mucosum,  which  gives  a  coarser 
surface.  To  speak  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  the  gout  will  seldom  be  found  to  at- 
tack those  of  a  sanguine,  or  such  as  are  of  a  purely 
melancholic  temperament ;  but  very  readily  those 
of  a  cholen'co.sangufne  temperament.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  ditlicult  to  treat  this  matter  with  pre- 
cision. The  gout  seldom  attacks  persons  employed 
in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  those  who  live  much 
upon  vegetable  aliment.  It  docs  not  commonly 
attack  men  till  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  ;  and 
generally  not  till  a  still  later  period.  There  are, 
indeed,  instances  of  the  gout  appearing  more  early ; 
but  these  are  few  in  comparison  of  the  others. 
When  the  disease  does  appear  early  in  life,  it 
seems  to  be  in  those  who  have  the  hereditary  dis- 
position very  strong,  and  to  whom  the  remote 
causes  hereafter  mentioned  have  been  applied  in  a 
very  considerable  degree. 

As  the  gout  is  an  hereditary  disease,  and  affects 
men  particularly  of  a  certain  habit,  its  remote 
causes  may  be  considered  as  predisponent  and  oc- 
casional. The  predisponent  cause,  as  far  as  ex- 
pressed by  external  appearances,  has  been  already 
marked  ;  and  physicians  have  been  very  confident 
in  assigning  the  occasional  causes :  but  in  a  disease 
depending  so  much  upon  a  predisposition,  the 
assigning  occasional  causes  must  be  uncertain ;  as 
in  the  predisposed  the  occasional  causes  may  not 
always  appear,  and  in  persons  not  predisposed 
they  may  appear  without  effect;  and  this  uncer- 
tainty must  particularly  affect  the  case  of  the  gout. 

The  occasional  causes  of  the  disease  seem  to  be 
of  two  kinds.  1.  Those  which  induce  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  body.  2.  Those  which  in  plethoric 
habits  induce  a  state  of  debility.  Of  the  first  kind 
are  a  sedentary,  indolent  manner  of  life,  and  a 
full  diet  of  animal  food.  Of  the  second  kind  of 
occasional  causes  which  induce  debility,  are  excess 
in  venery  ;  intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ;  indigestion,  produced  either  by  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  of  the  aliments  ;  much  appli- 
cation to  study  or  business,  night-watching,  ex- 
cessive evacuations  ;  the  ceasing  of  usual  labour  ; 
a  sudden  change  from  a  very  full  to  a  very  spare 
diet ;  the  large  use  of  acids  and  acescents ;  and 
lastly,  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities.  The 
former  seem  to  act  by  increasing  the  predisposi- 
tion ;  the  latter  are  commonly  the  exciting  causes, 
both  of  the  first  attacks,  and  of  the  repetitions  of 
the  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
goiit,  it  has  generally  been  tho"ght  that  it  depends 
on  a  certa''!  morbiuc  matter  always  present  in  the 
body ;  and  that  this  matter,  by  certain  cai  ses, 
thiown  upon  the  joints  or  other  parts,  produces 
the  several  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
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This  doctrine,  however  ancient  and  generally 
received,  appeared  to  Dr.  Culleri  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful. For, 

(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  morbific 
matter  being  present  in  persons  disposed  to  the 
gout.  There  are  no  experiments  or  observations 
which  show  that  the  blood  or  other  humours  of 
gouty  persons  are  in  any  respect  different  from 
those  of  others.  Previous  to  attacks  of  the  gout, 
there  appear  no  marks  of  any  morbid  state  of  the 
fluids  ;  for  the  disease  generally  attacks  those 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health, 
and  appear  to  be  in  that  state  when  the  disease 
comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  disease,  a 
peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in  gouty  persons  ; 
but  this,  which  does  not  appear  in  every  instance, 
and  which  appears  only  after  the  disease  has  sub- 
sisted for  a  long  time,  seems  manifestly  to  be  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease.  Further, 
though  there  be  certain  acrlds  which,  taken  into 
the  body,  seem  to  excite  the  gout,  it  is  probable 
that  these  acrlds  operate  otherwise  in  exciting  the 
disease,  than  by  affording  the  material  cause  of  it. 
In  general,  therefore,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  there  is 
no  proof  of  any  morbific  matter  being  the  cause  of 
the  gout. 

(2.)  The  suppositions  concerning  the  particular 
nature  of  the  matter  producing  the  gout,  have  been 
so  various,  and  so  contradictory,  as  to  allow  us 
to  conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  any  of  them.  With  respect  to  many 
of  these  suppositions,  they  are  so  inconsistent  with 
chemical  philosophy,  and  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  that  they  must  be  entirely  re- 
jected. 

(3.)  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  as 
the  cause,  is  not  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease,  particularly  with  its  frequent  and 
sudden  translations  from  one  part  to  another. 

(4.)  The  supposition  Is  further  rendered  impro- 
bable by  this,  that,  if  a  morbific  matter  did  exist, 
its  operation  should  be  similar  in  the  several 
parts  which  it  attacks  :  whereas  it  seems  to  be  very 
dillerent,  being  stimulant,  and  exciting  inflamma- 
tion, in  the  joints ;  but  sedative  and  destroying 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  :  which,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  same  particular  matter  acting  in  both 
cases,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  difference  in 
the  part  affected. 

(5.)  Some  facts  alleged  in  proof  of  a  morbific 
matter  are  not  sufficiently  confirmed  ;  such  as  those 
which  would  prove  the  disease  to  be  contagious. 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the 
facts  given  being  not  oniy  few,  but  exceptionable, 
and  the  negative  observations  InuumLrable. 

(6.)  Some  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  a 
morbific  matter,  are  founded  upon  a  n^Istakcn  ex- 
planation. The  disease  has  been  S!ip,;osed  to 
depend  upon  a  morbific  matter,  because  it  is  here- 


ditary. But  the  inference  is  not  just :  for  most 
hereditary  diseases  do  not  depend  upon  any  mor- 
bific matter,  but  upon  a  particular  conformation 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  transmitted  from  the 
parent  to  the  offspring  ;  and  this  last  appears  to 
be  particularly  the  case  in  the  gout.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  the  hereditary  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  a  morbific  matter,  appear  always  much 
more  eaily  in  life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

(7.)  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  being 
the  cause  of  the  gout,  has  been  hitherto  useless,  as 
it  has  not  suggested  any  successful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  theories  of  gout  have  often  corrupted 
the  practice,  and  have  frequently  led  from  those 
views  which  might  have  been  useful,  and  from  that 
practice  which  experience  had  approved.  Further, 
though  the  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  has 
been  generally  received,  it  has  been  as  generally 
neglected  in  practice.  When  the  gout  has  affected 
the  stomach,  nobody  thinks  of  correcting  the  mat- 
ter supposed  to  be  present  there,  but  merely  of 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres. 

(8.)  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  is  quite 
superfluous  ;  for  it  explains  nothing,  without  sup- 
posing that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  moving  powers ;  and  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  moving  powers,  produced  by  other  causes, 
explains  every  circumstance  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  morbific  matter  ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  many  of  the  causes  exciting  the  gout,  do 
not  operate  upon  the  state  of  the  fluids,  but  di- 
rectly and  solely  upon  that  of  the  moving  powers. 

(9.)  Lastly.  Dr.  Cullen  contends,  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  morbific  matter  is  superfluous ;  be- 
cause, without  that,  the  disease  can  be  explained, 
he  thinks,  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  its 
phenomena,  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomj^, 
and  with  the  method  of  cure  which  experience  has 
approved.  W^e  now  proceed  to  give  this  ex- 
planation ;  but,  before  entering  upon  it,  we  mu't 
premise  some  general  observations  which  Dr.  Cul- 
len states. 

The  first  observation  is,  that  the  gout  is  a  disease 
of  the  whole  system,  or  depends  upon  a  certain 
general  conformation  and  state  of  the  body,  which 
manifestly  appears  from  the  facls  abovementloned. 
But  the  general  state  of  the  system  depends  chielly 
upon  the  state  of  its  primary  moving  powers ;  and, 
therefore,  the  gout  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  af- 
fection of  these  chiefly. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  the  gout  is 
manifestly  an  afl'ectlon  of  the  nervous  system ;  in 
which  the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole 
system  are  lodged.  The  occasional  or  exciting 
causes  are  almost  all  such  as  act  directly  upon  the 
nerves  and  nervous  system  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  atonic  or  retrocedent  gout 
are  manifestly  aflcctions  of  the  same  system.  1'l;is 
le^ds  us  to  eeek  for  an  explanation  of  the  whole  of 
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the  disease,  In  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
particularly  in  the  changes  which  may  happen  in 
the  balance  of  Its  several  parts. 

The  third  observation  is,  that  the  stomach, 
which  has  so  universal  a  consent  with  the  rest  of 
the  system,  is  the  internal  part  that  is  the  most 
frequently,  and  often  very  considerably,  affected 
by  the  gout.  The  paroxysms,  of  the  disease  are 
commonly  preceded  by  an  affection  of  the  stomach; 
many  of  the  exciting  causes  act  first  upon  the 
stomach,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  atonic  and  re- 
trocedent  gout  are  most  commonly  and  chiefly 
affections  of  the  same  organ.  This  observation 
leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  subsist- 
ing between  the  state  of  the  internal  and  that  of 
the  external  parts ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
state  of  the  stomach  Is  connected  with  that  of  the 
external  parts,  so  that  the  state  of  the  tone  in  the 
one  may  be  communicated  to  the  other. 

3.  These  observations  being  premised.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  offers  the  foWoyving pathologi/  of  the  gout: 

In  some  persons  there  is  a  certain  vigorous  and 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  which  at  a  certain 
period  of  life  is  liable  to  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  extre- 
mities. This  is  in  some  measure  communicated  to 
the  whole  system,  but  appears  more  especially  in 
the  functions  of  the  stomach.  When  this  loss  of 
tone  occurs  while  the  energy  of  the  brain  still  re- 
tains its  vigour,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  is  ex- 
cited to  restore  the  tone  of  the  parts ;  and  accom- 
plishes it,  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affection  in 
some  part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  has  sub- 
sided for  some  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities  and 
of  the  whole  system  is  restored,  and  the  patient 
leturns  to  his  ordinary  state  of  health. 

This  is  the  course  of  things  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  disease,  which  we  name  the  regular  gout ; 
but  there  are  circumstances  of  the  body,  in  w  hich 
this  course  is  interrupted  or  varied.  Thus,  when 
the  atony  has  taken  place,  if  the  reaction  do  not 
succeed,  the  atony  continues  in  the  stomach,  or 
perhaps  in  other  internal  parts  ;  and  produces  that 
state  which  Dr.  Cullen,  for  reasons  now  obvious, 
named  the  atonic  gout. 

A  second  case  of  variation  in  the  course  of  the 
gout  is,  when,  to  the  atony,  the  reaction  and  in- 
flammation have  to  a  certain  degree  succeeded,  but 
from  causes  either  internal  or  external,  the  tone  of 
the  extremities  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  system  is 
weakened  ;  so  that  the  inflammatory  state,  before 
it  had  either  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or  continued 
for  the  time,  requisite  for  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
system,  suddenly  and  entirely  ceases  :  whence  the 
stomach,  and  other  internal  parts,  relapse  into  the 
state  of  atony ;  and  perhaps  have  that  increased  by 
the  atony  communicated  from  the  extremities  :  all 
which  appears  in  what  has  been  termed  the  retro, 
cedent  state  of  the  gout. 

A  third  case  of  Yariation  from  the  ordinary 


course  of  the  gout,  is,  when,  to  the  atony  usually 
preceding,  an  inflammatory  reaction  fully  succeeds, 
but  has  its  usual  determination  to  the  joints  by 
some  circumstances  prevented ;  and  is  therefore 
directed  to  some  internal  part,  where  it  produces 
an  Inflammatory  affection,  and  that  state  of  things 
which  we  have  named  the  misplaced  gout. 

Though  this  theory  of  Dr.  Cullen's  be  supported 
with  much  ingenuity,  yet  we  may  confidently  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that,  on  this  subject,  he  has  been 
less  successful  in  establishing  his  own  opinion,  than 
in  combating  those  of  others ;  and  this  theory,  as 
well  as  those  formerly  proposed,  is  liable  to  nume- 
rous and  insurmountable  objections.  According, 
to  the  hypothesis,  a  vigorous  and  plethoric  habit 
should  In  every  case  exist  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  gout ;  which  is  by  no  means  consistent  with 
fact :  nor  is  it  true  that  a  vigorous  and  plethoric  habit 
is  liable  at  a  certain  age  to  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  extre- 
mities; which  is  another  necessary  condition  in  the 
hypothesis.  Loss  of  tone  often  occurs  In  the  extremi- 
ties without  exerting  any  peculiar  influence  on 
the  stomach ;  and  why  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  sto- 
mach should  excite  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce,  to 
restore  it  by  exciting  an  Inflammatory  affection  In- 
some  part  of  the  extremities,  is  very  inconceivable. 
Were  the  hypothesis  true,  every  dyspeptic  patient 
should  infallibly  be  affected  with  gout ;  which, 
however,  Is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  short,  every 
step  in  the  theory  is  liable  to  insurmountable  ob- 
jections ;  and  it  by  no  means,  any  more  than  for- 
mer hypotheses,  explains  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease,  particularly  what  Dr.  Cullen  has  himself 
so  accurately  pointed  out,  the  connexion  of  gouty 
with  calculous  complaints. 

A  very  ingenious  work  was  published  a  few 
years  ago,  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  "  a 
Treatise  on  Gravel  and  upon  Gout ;"  in  which  the 
sources  of  each  are  investigated,  and  effectual 
means  of  preventing  or  removing  these  diseases  re- 
commended. In  this  treatise  an  attempt  is  made 
to  prove,  that  both  diseases  depend  upon  a  pecu- 
liar concreting  acid,  the  acid  of  calculi,  or  the 
lithic  acid,  as  it  Is  styled  by  modern  chemist.  He  sup- 
poses this  acid,  constantly  present  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  the  circulating  fluids,  to  be  precipitated  by 
the  introduction  of  other  acids ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  explains  the  influence  of  acid  wines  and 
other  liquors,  as  claret,  cyder,  '&c.  in  inducing 
gout ;  for  he  considers  the  circumstance  chiefly 
constituting  the  disease  as  being  an  inflammation  in 
parts  of  which  the  functions  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  redundant  acid  precipitated.  Although  this 
theory  be  supported  with  much  ingenuity,  yet  it  Is 
also  liable  to  many  objections.  The  sudden  attack 
of  the  affection ;  its  sudden  transition  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another ;  the  Instant  relief  of 
one  part  when  another  comes  to  be  affected  ;  and 
the  various  anomalous  forms  which  the  disease  puts 
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«ri,  IiaTing  an  exact  resemblance  to  (lllferent  af- 
fections, are  altogether  irreconcilable  to  the  idea 
of  its  depending  on  any  fixed  obstruction  at  a  par- 
ticular part  arising  from  concreting  acid.  Nor  does 
the  plan  of  prevention  and  cure  which  he  proposes, 
and  which  consists  chiefly  in  abstinence  from  acid 
and  in  the  destruction  of  acid,  by  any  means  cor- 
respond in  every  particular  to  the  best  established 
facts  respecting  the  treatment  of  gout ;  to  which  we 
next  proceed. 

4.  An  important  part  of  our  subject,  is  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  In  entering  upon  this,  we 
must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  cure  has 
been  commonly  thought  impossible :  and  we  ac- 
Icnowledge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  the  gout, 
as  a  disease  of  the  whole  habit,  and  very  often  de- 
pending upon  original  conformation,  cannot  be 
cured  by  medicines,  the  effects  of  which  are  always 
very  transitory,  and  seldom  extend  to  the  produc- 
ing any  considerable  change  of  the  whole  habit. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy  for  gouty  per- 
sons if  this  opinion  had  been  implicitly  received  by 
them,  as  it  would  have  prevented  their  having  been 
so  often  the  dupes  of  self-interested  pretenders, 
who  have  either  amused  them  with  inert  medicines, 
or  have  rashly  employed  those  of  the  most  perni- 
cious tendency.  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  treated  of 
-the  cure  of  the  disease  with  great  judgment,  as  he 
has  done  the  theory  with  much  ingenuity,  is  much 
-disposed  to  believe  the  impossiblity  of  a  cure  of  the 
gout  by  medicines  ;  and  more  certainly  still  inclined 
to  think,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  possible  power 
of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  curing  the  gout 
Jias  hitherto  been  found.  Although  almost  every 
age  presented  a  new  remedy,  all  hitherto  oHercd 
have,  very  soon  after,  been  either  neglected  as 
useless,  or  condemned  as  pernicious  ;  a  fate  which 
probably  awaits  the  new-fledged  practice  of  appljjing 
ice-cold  water  to  gouty  limbs.    See  Cold. 

But,  though  unwilling  to  admit  the  power  of 
medicines,  yet  he  contends,  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  towards  the  cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen  : 
and  he  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  any  man  who, 
«arly  in  life,  will  enter  upon  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  bodily  labour,  and  of  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  will  be  preserved  entirely  from  the 
-disease. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means  of  radically 
curing  the  gout,  the  doctor  is  not  ready  to  deter- 
mine. There  are  histories  of  cases  of  the  gout,  in 
which  it  is  said,  that,  by  great  emotions  of  the 
mind,  by  wounds,  and  by  other  accidents,  the 
symptoms  have  been  suddenly  relieved,  and  never 
again  returned  ;  but  how  far  these  accidental  cures 
might  be  imitated  by  art,  or  would  succeed  in 
other  cases,  is  at  least  extremely  uncertain. 

The  practices  proper  and  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gout,  are  to  be  considered  under  two 
-heads :  Jirst,  As  they  are  to  he  employed  in  the 
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intervals  of  paroxysms ;  or,  secondli/,  As  during 
the  time  of  them.  In  the  intervals  of  paroxysms, 
the  indications  are,  to  prevent  altogether  the  re- 
turn of  paroxysms ;  or,  at  least,  to  render  them 
less  frequent,  and  more  moderate.  During  the 
time  of  paroxysms,  the  indications  are,  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  and  shorten  the  duration  of  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  safety. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  gout  may 
be  entirely  prevented  by  constant  bodily  exercise^ 
and  by  a  lozo  diet ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  prevention  may  take  place  even  in  per- 
sons who  have  an  hereditary  disposition  to  the 
disease.  Even  when  the  disposition  has  discovered 
itself  by  several  paroxysms  of  inflammatory  gout, 
he  is  persuaded  that  labour  and  abstinence  will  ab- 
solutely prevent  any  returns  of  it  for  the  rest  of 
life.  These,  therefore,  are  the  means  of  answering 
the  first  indication  to  be  pursued  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxysms. 

Exercise  in  persons  disposed  to  the  gout,  in  Dr. 
Cullen's  opinion,  takes  effect  by  ansxtering  two 
purposes  :  one  of  these  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
tone  of  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  the  other,  the 
guarding  against  a  plethoric  state.  For  the  for. 
mer,  if  exercise  be  employed  early  in  life,  and  be- 
fore intemperance  has  weakened  the  body,  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  it  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
and,  for  the  latter,  if  abstinence  be  at  the  same 
time  observed,  little  exercise  will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  exercise,  this  in  general  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  should  never  be  violent ;  for,  if 
violent,  it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  must  al- 
ways endanger  the  bringing  on  an  atony  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  preceding  exercise.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  exercise  of  gestation, 
though  considerable  and  constant,  will  not,  if  it 
be  entirely  without  bodily  exercise,  answer  the 
purpose  in  preventing  the  gout.  For  this  end, 
therefore,  the  exercise  must  be  in  some  measure 
that  of  the  body  ;  and  must  be  moderate,  but  at 
the  same  time  constant  and  continued  through  life. 

In  every  case  and  circumstance  of  the  gout  in 
which  the  patient  retains  the  use  of  his  limbs,  bo- 
dily exercise,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  will 
be  always  useful ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  when  the  disposition  to  it  is  not  yet 
strong,  exercise  may  prevent  a  paroxysm  which 
otherwise  might  have  come  on.  In  more  advanced 
states  of  the  disease,  however,  when  there  is  some 
disposition  to  a  paroxysm,  much  walking  will 
bring  it  on  ;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites  an  inflammatory 
disposition  in  them ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  that 
strains  or  contusions  often  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of 
the  gout. 

Abstinence,  the  other  part  of  the  proper  regi- 
men for  preventing  the  gout,  is  of  more  difficult 
application.    If  an  abstinence  from  animal  food  be- 
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entered  upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vigour  of  the 
system  is  yet  entire,  Dr.  Cullen  has  no  doubt  of 
its  being  both  safe  and  effectual :  but,  if  the  motive 
for  this  diet  shall  not  have  occured  till  the  consti- 
tution has  been  broken  by  intemperance,  or  by 
the  decline  of  life,  a  low  diet  may  then  endanger 
the  bringing  on  an  atonic  state.  Furtlier,  if  a  low 
diet  be  entered  upon  only  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  change  from 
the  former  manner  of  living,  the  withdrawing  of  an 
accustomed  stimulus  of  the  system  may  readily 
throw  this  into  an  atonic  state. 

The  safety  of  an  abstemious  course  may  be 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  management  of 
it.  It  is  animal  food  which  especially  disposes  to 
the  plethoric  and  inflammatory  state,  and  that  food 
is  to  be  therefore  especially  avoided  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  vegetable  aliment  of  the  lowest  qua- 
lity is  in  danger  of  weakening  the  system  too 
much  by  not  affording  sufficient  nourishment,  and 
more  particularly  of  weakening  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  by  its  ascescency.  It  is  therefore  a  diet 
of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be  chosen  ;  and  milk 
is  precisely  of  this  kind,  as  containing  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  As  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  milk,  and  as  being  a  vegetable  matter  con- 
taining the  greatest  portion  of  nourishment,  the 
farinaceous  seeds  are  next  to  be  chosen,  and  are 
the  food  most  proper  to  be  joined  witli  milk. 

With  respect  to  drink,  fermented  liquors  arc 
useful  only  when  they  are  joined  with  animal  food, 
and  that  by  their  ascescency ;  and  their  stimulus 
is  only  necessary  from  custom.  When,  therefore, 
animal  food  is  to  be  avoided,  fermented  liquors  are 
unnecessary;  and,  by  increasing  the  ascescency  of 
vegetables,  these  liquors  may  be  hurtful.  The  sti- 
mulus of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  young  and  vigorous,  and,  when 
much  employed,  impairs  the  tone  of  the  system. 
These  liquors,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoided,  except 
so  far  as  custom  and  the  declining  state  of  the  sys- 
tem may  have  rendered  them  necessary.  For  pre- 
venting or  moderating  the  regular  gout,  water  is 
the  only  proper  drink. 

With  respect  to  an  abstemious  course,  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  an  abstinence  from  animal  food 
and  fermented  liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk  and 
farinacea  alone  for  the  space  of  one  year,  might  be 
sufficient  for  a  radical  cure  of  the  gout :  and  it  is 
possible  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  in  certain 
circumstances  of  the  constitution,  such  a  measure 
might  answer  the  purpose.  But  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  abstinence 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  continued,  and  the 
milk  diet  be  persisted  in,  for  the  remainder  of  life. 
It  is  well  known,  that  several  persons  Avho  had  en- 
tejed  on  an  abstemious  course,  and  had  been  there- 
by delivered  from  the  gout,  have,  however,  upon 
rt'turning  to  their  former  manner  of  full  living,  had 


the  disease  return  upon  them  with  as  much  violence 
as  before,  or  in  a  more  irregular  and  more  danger- 
ous form. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  for  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  gout,  blood-letting  by  scarifications  of 
the  feet,  frequently  repeated,  and  at  stated  times, 
may  be  practised  with  advantage  ;  but  of  this  Dr. 
Cullen  tells  us  he  has  had  no  experience  :  and  the 
benefit  of  the  practice  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  of  any  other  practitioner. 

Exercise  and  abstinence  are  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  plethoric  state  which  gives  the  disposition 
to  the  gout ;  and  are  therefore  the  means  proposed 
for  preventing  the  paroxysms,  or  at  least  for  ren- 
dering them  less  frequent  and  more  moderate.  But 
many  circumstances  prevent  the  steadiness  necessary 
in  pursuing  these  measures :  and  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ex- 
citing causes,  the  disease  may  frequently  return  ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  preventing  of  paroxysms 
is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  avoiding  those  exciting 
causes  already  enumerated. 

A  due  attention  in  avoiding  these  different  causes 
will  certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout ;  and  the 
taking  care  that  the  exciting  causes  be  never  applied 
in  a  great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits  more 
moderate  when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  appear,  that  a  strict  attention  to  the 
general  conduct  of  life,  is  in  this  matter  necessary  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  predisposition  has  taken 
place,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Cullen  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  by  obviat- 
ing the  predisposition,  and  by  avoiding  the  exciting 
causes,  the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented  :  but, 
as  the  measures  necessary  for  this  purpose  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  pursued  with  difficulty,  and  even 
with  reluctance,  men  have  been  very  desirous  to 
find  a  medicine  which  might  answer  the  purpose 
without  any  restraint  on  their  manner  of  living.  To 
gratify  this  desire,  physicians  have  proposed,  and, 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  empirics  have  feigned, 
many  remedies.  Of  what  nature  several  of  these 
remedies  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  but  of 
those  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude,  from  their 
having  been  only  of  temporary  fame,  and  from  thei» 
having  soon  fallen  into  neglect,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefore  shall  make 
no  inquiry  after  them,  farther  than  to  mention  one 
or  two  known  remedies  for  the  gout  which  have 
been  greatly  in  vogue. 

One  of  these  is  what  has  been  named  in  England 
the  Pordand  powder,  (see  that  Article.) 

Another  remedy  Avhich  has  had  the  appearance  of 
preventing  the  gout,  is  an  alkali  in  various  forms  ; 
such  as  the  fixed  alkali,  both  mild  and  caustic,  lime- 
water,  soap,  and  absorbent  earths  ;  and  of  late  the 
soda  wafer  (see  Acidulous  Watecis)  has  been  more 
employed  than  any  other.    When  fixed  alkali  is 
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preferred,  the  aqua  kali  of  the  London  Pharnia- 
copceia  may  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  tvTenfy 
to  forty  or  sixty  drops  twice  a  day  m  a  cup  of  water 
gruel."  Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit  these 
medicines  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cases,  it  has 
oftened  happened  that  they  were  given  to  those 
M  ho  were  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  gout ; 
and  it  lias  been  observed,  that  under  the  use  of 
these  medicines,  gouty  persons  have  been  longer 
free  from  the  fits  of  their  disease.  That,  however, 
the  use  of  these  medicines  has  entirely  prevented 
the  returns  of  gout,  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  know  ; 
because  he  never  pushed  the  use  of  them  for  any 
long  time,  being  apprehensive  that  they  might  pro- 
duce  a  hurtful  change  in  the  state  of  the  fluids. 

As  the  preventing  the  gout  depends  very  much 
on  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  avoid- 
ing indigestion  ;  so  costiveness,  by  occasioning  this, 
is  very  hurtful  to  gouty  persons.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  such  persons  to  prevent  or  remove 
costiveness,  and  that  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when 
needful ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  proper,  that 
the  medicine  employed  should  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  belly  regular,  without  much  purging.  Magnesia, 
oleum  ricini,  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  may  be  era- 
ployed,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  be 
best  suited  to  particular  persons,  but  aloes  or  rhu- 
barb are  still  better.  Thus,  the  end  may  be  an- 
swered by  some  of  the  following,  from  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  Guy's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospitals,  in  London: 

R    Vini  aloes  §iv. 

Syrupi  papaver.  alb.  I^s^ 

Sails  cornu  cervi  3ij.  Misce  fiat  Mistura. 
Detur  cochleare  unum  nocte. 

R    Saponis  3j. 

Rhabarb.  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  v. 
Misce  fiat  Bolus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

R    Aloes  succot.  pulv.  ^ij. 

Extracti  glycyrrhizas  incis.  5vj. 
Spiritus  vinosi  tcnuioris, 
Aquae  puree,  sing.  giv. 
Di  gere  in  calore  arenae  per  horas  xij.  su- 
binde  agitans ;  dein  seponatur  ct  postquam 
fo2ces  subsiderint,  efi"undatur  liquor  purus  et 
filtrelur  rcliquus. 

Dosis,  a  drachma  ad  unciam,  hora  somni. 

Or  the  following,  known  by  the  name  of  Boer- 
haave's  Gout  Coi  dial : 

R    Rhabarb.  in  pulv.  trit.  ^j. 
Fol.  sennae,  Jij. 

Sem.  Cardam.  ']  ^  .  . 
Sem.  Coriand./  ''""S- hJ- 

Croci 
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Coccinellse,  sing.  3ij. 
Uva;  pass.  Jiij. 
Sp.  Vini  Gall.  lib.  j. 
Digere  et  cola.     Detur  cochl.  iv.  pro  re  na(a. 

Dr.  Saunders  directs  the  administration  of  Oleum 
Ricini  in  the  following  way  : 

R    01.  e  semin.  ricini, 

Vitell.  Ovi  recent,  sing.  §ss. 
Ilis  rite  terendo  subactis,  adde  paulatim, 

Aq.  cinnam.  vel 

Aq.  Menth.  pip.  ^iss. 
Fiat  Ilaustus  quamprimum  sumendus. 

Or  the  following  preparation  of  Rhubarb  from 
the  same,  may  be  properly  employed  in  gouty 
cases  : 

R    Rhabarb.  in  pulv.  trit. 
Magnes.  ust.  utriusq.  5ij. 
Cinnam.  cort.  contus.  5j. 
Aquae  ferventis  gx. 
Magnesia  et  rhabarbaro  prius  rite  contrltis,  in 
vase  idoueo  macera,  ct  liquorem  cola  ;  dein  adde 
Tincturae  cort.  aurant.  §j. 
Sumantur  coch.  iij.  hora  ante  prandium  quo- 
tidie. 

These  are  the  several  measures  to  be  pursued  in 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  •  and  we  are  next 
to  mention  the  measures  proper  during  the  time  of 
them. 

As  during  the  existence  of  paroxysms  the  body  is 
in  a  feverish  state,  no  irritation  should  then  be  added 
to  it ;  every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  except  the  application  of  cold,  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed.  Another  exception  to  the  general 
rule  may  occur  when  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is 
weak,  and  when  the  patient  has  been  before  much 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  strong  drink  ;  for  then  it 
may  be  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  to  give  soma 
animal  food  and  a  little  wine. 

That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the  system 
during  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned,  is  agreed  upon  among  physicians :  but 
it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  determine,  whether, 
during  the  time  of  paroxysms,  any  measures  may  be 
pursued  to  moderate  the  violence  of  reaction  and 
of  inflammation.  Sydenham  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  more  violent  the  inflammation  and 
pain,  the  paroxysm,  will  be  the  shorter,  as  Avell  as 
the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  next 
paroxysm  longer  ;  and,  if  this  opinion  be  admitted 
as  just,  it  will  forbid  the  use  of  any  remedies  which 
might  moderate  the  inflammation;  which  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  body.  But  on  the  other  hand,  acute  pain 
presses  for  relief ;  and  although  a  certain  dcgre« 
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of  mfiammation  may  seem  absolutely  necessary,  it 
is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate  degree  of  it  may 
answer  the  purpose  ;  and  it  is  even  probable,  that 
in  many  cases  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  may 
•weaken  the  tone  of  the  jjarts,  and  thereby  invite  a 
return  of  paroxysms.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  way, 
that,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  paroxysms  become 
more  frequent. 

From  these  last  considerations,  it  seems  probable, 
that,  during  the  time  of  paroxysms,  some  measures 
may  be  taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation and  pain,  and  particularly,  that,  in  first 
paroxysms,  and  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  blood- 
letting at  the  arm  may  be  practised  with  advantage  : 
but  this  practice  cannot  be  repeated  often  with 
safety  ;  because  blood-letting  not  only  weakens  the 
tone  of  the  system,  but  may  also  contribute  to  pro- 
duce plethora.  However,  bleeding  by  leeches  on 
the  foot,  and  upon  the  inflamed  part,  may  be  prac- 
tised and  repeated  with  greater  safety;  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  its  having  been  employed  with 
safety  to  moderate  and  shorten  paroxysms  ;  but 
how  far  it  may  be  carried,  we  have  not  had  expe- 
rience enough  to  determine. 

Besides  blood-letting  and  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men, it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  remedies  for 
moderating  the  inflammatory  spasm  of  the  part 
affected,  such  as  warm  bathing  and  emollient  poul- 
tices. These  have  sometimes  been  employed  with 
advantage  and  safety ;  but,  at  other  times,  have 
been  found  to  give  occasion  to  a  retrocession  of 
the  gout. 

Blistering  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  relieving 
and  discussing  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout;  but  has  also 
frequently  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  retrocedent. 
The  stinging  with  nettles  is  analogous  to  blistering  ; 
and  probably  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
danger.  The  burning  with  moxa,  Csee  Moxa)  or 
other  substance,  is  a  remedy  of  the  same  kind  ;  but 
though  not  found  hurtful,  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  proving  a  radical  cure. 

Camphor,  and  some  aromatic  oils,  have  the  power 
of  allaying  th^  pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflam- 
mation from  the  part  affected  :  but  these  remedies 
commonly  make  the  inflammation  only  shift  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard 
of  its  falling  upon  a  part  where  it  may  be  more 
dangerous ;  and  they  have  sometimes  rendered  the 
gout  retrocedent. 

From  these  reflections  it  will  appear,  that  some 
danger  must  attend  every  external  application  to 
the  parts  affected  during  a  paroxysm ;  and  that 
therefore  the  common  practice  of  committing  the 
person  to  patience  and  iiannel  alone,  is  established 
upon  the  best  foundation.  Opiates  give  the  most 
certain  relief  from  pain ;  but,  when  given  in  the 
beginning  of  gouty  paroxysms,  it  has  by  some  been 
thought  that  they  occasion  these  to  return  with 
greater  violence.    When,  howevefj  the  paroxysms 


shall  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but  still  con- 
tinue to  return,  so  as  to  occasion  painful  and 
restless  nights,  opiates  may  be  given  with  safety  and 
advantage  ;  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  have  been  often  affected 
with  the  disease.  When,  after  paroxlysms  have 
ceased,  some  swelling  and  stillness  still  remain  in 
the  joints,  these  symptoms  are  to-be  discussed  by 
the  diligent  use  of  the  flesh. brush.  Purging  imme- 
diately after  a  paroxysm  will  be  always  employed 
with  the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  again. 

Thus  far  of  the  regular  gout.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  management  of  the  disease  when  it 
has  become  irregular. 

5.  Of  the  IRREGULAR  GouT,  WB  havc  mentioned 
three  species,  namely,  the  ato7uc,  the  retrocedent^ 
and  the  Dunplaced. 

(1.)  In  the  atonic  gout,  the  cure  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  carefully  avoiding  all  debilitating  causes  ; 
and  by  employing,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  system  in  general,  and  the  stomach 
in  particular. 

For  strengthening  the  system  in  general,  Dr. 
CuUen  recommends  frequent  exercise  on  horseback, 
and  moderate  walking.  Cold  bathing  also  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  ;  and  may  be  safely  employed,  if 
it  appear  to  be  powerful  in  stimulating  tlie  system, 
and  be  not  applied  when  the  extremities  are  threat- 
ened with  any  pain.  For  supporting  the  tone  of 
the  system  in  general,  when  threatened  with  atonic 
gout,  some  animal  food  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
the  more  acescent  vegetables  ought  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  same  case,  some  wine  also  may  be  necessary; 
but  it  should  be  in  moderate  quantity,  and  of  the 
least  acescent  kinds  ;  and  if  every  kind  of  wihe 
shall  be  found  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
ardent  spirits  and  water  must  be  applied.  For 
strengthening  the  stomach,  bitters  and  the  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  employed  ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  constantly  exhibited  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

The  following  M  ill  answer  the  purpose  very  well : 

R    Tin6l.  cinchonae  comp. 

Tinct.  gentians  comp.  sing.  Misce. 
Detur  coch.  j.  bis  die. 

The  most  effectual  medicine  for  strengthening  the 
stomach  is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  va- 
rious preparations  ;  but  the  best  appears  to  be  the 
rust  in  fine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  large 
doses.  The  electuarium  cinchoncs  cum  ferro  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  is,  in  this  case,  very  suitable : 

R    CiuchonE  in  pulv.  trit^gij. 
Charaaimeli  in  pulv.  trit,  jiss, 
Ferri  rubiginis  jj. 
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Syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
Misce  liat  Electuarium. 
Dctur  dracli.  ij.  bis  terve  indies : 

Or  the  following  : 

R    Myrrhae  in  puk.  frit,  ^j. 
Kali  praeparati  5SS. 
Ferri  vitriolati  gr.  xij. 
Mucilaginis  arabici  gummi  51]. 
Decocti  glycyrrhizai  3vis. 
"'    Spiritus  pimento  §j. 
Tere  myrrham  et  ferrnm  vitriolafum  cum  kali  et 
mucilagine,  donee  perfecte  commisceantur,  dein 
adde  reliqua. 

Detur  cochl.  ij.  ad  iv.  bis  terve  indies. 

For  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  aroma- 
tics  may  be  employed;  but  should  be  used  with 
caution,  as  the  frequent  and  copious  use  of  theni 
have  an  opposite  eifect ;  and  they  should  therefore 
be  given  only  in  compliance  with  former  habits,  or 
for  palliating  present  symptoms.  They  are  indeed 
more  proper  joined  with  the  bark.  The  following, 
from  the  Pharmacopa?ia  of  Guy's  Hospital,  is  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose  : 

R    Confect.  Aromat.  ^ij. 
Pulv.  cinchon.  ^fs. 
AqutB  menth.  piper.  3viij.  Misce. 

Or  this  from  the  formula  of  Dr.  Nankivcl: 

Be    Raphan.  rustic. 

Sem.  sinap.  contus.  sing.  31). 
Aquee  bullien.lfeij.  Fiatinfusio. 
Detur  unc  quatuor  ter  die. 
Be    Sinap.  in  pulv.  trit. 
Cons.  Rosae  sing.  3j. 
Syr.  zinziber.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Electuarium. 
Detur  drach.  j.  vel  ij.  bis  die. 

When  the  stomach  happens  to  be  liable  to  indi- 
gestion, gentle  vomits  may  be  occasionally  given, 
und  proper  laxatives  should  be  always  employed  to 
obviate  or  to  remove  costiveness. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  persons  liable  to  it,  (o 
guard  against  cold  is  especially  necessary  ;  and  the 
most  certain  means  of  doing  this,  is  by  repairing  to 
a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  season.  In 
northern  situations,  the  wearing  of  fleecy  hosiery 
is  of  great  consequence,  or  at  least  flannel,  univer- 
sally next  the' skin.  In  the  more  Yioleiit  cases, 
blistering  the  lower  extremities  may  be  useful ;  but 
that  remedy  should  be  avoided  when  any  pain 
threatens  the  extremities.  In  persons  liable  to  the 
atonic  gout,  issues  may  be  established  in  the  extre- 
mities, as  in  some  measure  a  supplement  to  .the 
disease. 


(2.)  A  second  case  of  the  irregular  gout,  is  the 
relroqcdeaf. 

When  this  affects  the  stomach  and  intestines,  re- 
lief is  to  be  instantly  attempted  by  the  free  use  of 
strong  wines,  joined  with  aromatics,  and  givea 
warm  ;  or,  if  these  shall  not  prove  powerful  enough, 
ardent  spirits  must  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given 
in  a  large  dose.  In  moderate  attacks,  ardent  spirits,, 
impregnated  with  garlic  or  with  asaicetida,  may  bo 
employed ;  or,  even  without  the  ardent  spirits,  a. 
solution  of  asafoetida,  with  the  volatile  alkali,  may 
answer  the  purpose.  Opiates  are  often  an  effectual 
remedy;  and  may  be  joined  with  aromatics,  as  ia 
the  electuarium  opiatum  ;  or  they  may  be  usefully 
joined  with  volatile  alkali  and  camphire.  Musk 
has  likewise  proved  useful  in  this  disease,  and  may 
be  given  in  the  usual  form  prescribed  by  the 
London  college,  or  in  the  following  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders : 

Bi  Mosch. 

Castor.  Russic.  utriusq.  in  pulr.  trit.  3j. 

Cons.  Cynosbat.  ^j.  Fiant  Boli  numero 
duo,  quorum  alter  manc^  alter  vesperi  sumatur, 
ex  Misturae  camphorated  unciis  duabus. 

When  the  affection  of  the  stomach  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  this  may  be  encouraged,  by  taking 
draughts  of  warm  wine,  at  first  with  water,  and 
aferwards  without  it ;  having  at  length  recourse,  if 
necessary,  to  some  of  the  remedies  abovementioned, 
and  particularly  to  opiates.  In  like  manner  if  the 
intestines  be  affected  with  diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be  at 
tirst  encouraged  by  taking  plentifully  of  weak 
broth  ;  and  when  this  shall  have  been  done  suffici- 
ently, the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by  opiates.  When 
the  retrocedent  gout  shall  affect  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
duce asthma,  this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by 
antispasmodics,  and  perhaps  by  blistering  on  the 
back  or  breast. 

When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities,  shall 
affect  the  head,  and  produce  pain,  vertigo,  apo- 
])lexy,  or  palsy,  our  resources  are  very  precarious. 
The  most  probable  means  of  relief  is,  blistering  the 
head  ;  and,  if  the  gout  shall  have  receded  very  en- 
tirely from  the  extremities,  blisters  may  be  applied 
to  these  also,  'i'ogether  with  these  blisterings,  aro- 
matics, and  the  volatile  alkali,  or  ether,  may  be 
thrown  into  the  stomach. 

(3.)  The  third  case  of  the  irregular  gout  is  the 
misplaced;  that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  ainctioii 
of  the  gout,  instead  of  falling  upon  the  extremities, 
falls  upon  seme  internal  part.  In  this  case,  the 
disease  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  and  by 
such  other  remedies  as  would  be  proper  in  an  idio- 
pathic iuiiummation  of  the  same  parts. 

AVhether  the  translation  so  frequently  made  from 
the  extremities  to  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  considere.d 
as  an  instance  of  the  misplaced  gout,  seems  uncer- 
tain :  but  Dr.  Cullen  is  disposed  to  think  it  sonie- 
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thing  different ;  and  therefore  is  of  opinion,  that, 
in  the  nejpiralgiu  culculosa  produced  upon  this  oc- 
casion, the  remedies  of  inflammation  are  to  be  em- 
ployed no  farther  tlian  they  may  be  otherwise 
sometimes  necessary  in  that  disease,  arising  from 
other  causes  than  the  gout. 

Where  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  inconsider- 
able, and  no  particular  circumstances  seem  to  forbid 
its  use,  the  Bolus  ad  arth  iticos  of  Guy's  Hospital 
may  be  had  recourse  to. 

R    Mellis  gr.  xxxvj. 

01.  Terebinth,  gutt.  x.  ad  xxiv.  Misce, 
et  fiat  Bolus  bis  die  sumendus. 

Or  the  following  directed  by  Dr.  Nankivel : 

R    Sem.  dauci  sylvest. 

Bacc.  Juuip.  contus.  sing.  ^ij. 

Aquae  bullientis  lib.  j.    Digerc  et  cola. 
Dosis  unc.  ij.  omni  nocte. 

To  this  dissertation  on  the  gout,  taken  from  the 
works  of  our  late  learned  professor,  Me  cannot 
help  subjoining  the  very  uncommon  case  of  Dr.  Sam. 
Pyc,  in  which  the  gout  would  seem  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  morbific  matter,  and  to  have  been 
cured  by  the  evacuation  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Major  Rook,  sui-geon  and  apothecary  in 
Upper  Shadwell,  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
a  sober,  temperate  man,  of  a  good  habit  of  body, 
accustomed  to  no  disease  but  the  gout ;  the  returns 
of  the  fits  whereof  had  never  been  more  frequent 
than  once  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months,  about  the 
month  of  June,  1752,  was  seized  with  a  very  severe 
paroxysm  of  the  gout.  As  I  had  known  some  ex- 
traordinary  effects  proceeding  from  a  vegetable  diet 
in  that  distemper,  particularly  in  one  gentleman, 
who,  by  a  total  abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food 
except  cows'  milk,  and  that  without  bread,  had 
cured  himself  of  this  disease  ;  and  who,  at  the  time 
I  mentioned  tlie  cafe  to  my  friend,  was  in  the  13th 
year  his  milk  diet ;  I  persuaded  Mr.  Rook  to  try 
what  vegetables  would  do  for  him  ;  he  readily  com- 
plied, and  entered  upon  it  immediately,  with  a  re- 
solution, that,  if  it  answered  his  expectation,  he 
would  renounce  fish  and  flesh  for  ever. 

"  But  after  the  most  religious  abstinence  from 
animal  food  of  every  kind  for  eleven  weeks,  being 
Tisited  by  a  gentle  attack  in  both  feet,  he  returned 
immediately  to  his  animal  food.  This  paroxysm 
continued  but  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  in  March, 
1723,  was  succeeded  by  a  very  severe  one  in  both 
feet. 

"  The  pain  in  his  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  in- 
creased with  great  violence  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
days ;  till  at  length  he  was  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  ;  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  and  such 
as  almost  raade  him  mad.    In  the  height  of  this  ex- 


tremity, the  pains  (it  is  his  own  expression)  from 
the  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  flew  as  quick  as  light- 
ening directly  to  the  calves  of  his  legs  ;  but  re- 
maining there  not  half  a  minute,  and  not  in  the 
least  abating  of  their  extreme  violence  (though  the 
feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  were  left  entirely  free  from 
pain),  from  the  calves,  after  a  short  stay  of  about 
half  a  minute,  the  pain  ascended  with  the  same  ve- 
locity as  before  to  both  the  thighs,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  calves  of  the  legs  free  from  pain  ;  from 
the  thighs  in  less  than  the  space  of  one  minute,  and 
as  quick  as  before,  they  arrived  at  the  abdomen  ; 
and  after  giving  the  patient  one  more  severe  twitch 
in  the  bowels,  they  reached  the  stomach  :  here  the 
pains  and  here  the  fit  ended,  upon  the  patient's 
vomiting  up  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  a  green 
aqueous  liquor,  but  so  extremely  corrosive,  that  he 
compared  it  to  the  strongest  mineral  acid. 

"  This  extraordinary  crisis  happened  at  about 
two  in  the  morning :  immediately  after  this  dis- 
charge  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  till  seven  or  eight, 
and  waked  perfectly  easy  in  every  part,  no  signs  of 
the  distemper  remaining  but  the  swelling  and  ten- 
derness of  the  feet ;  both  of  which  went  off  gra- 
dually, so  that  in  two  days  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  his  business. 

"  The  next  fit  seized  him  in  February,  1754,  in 
the  common  way  ;  but  was  less  violent  than  the 
former,  and  continued  for  about  six  weeks  ;  during 
which  time  he  had  three  increased  paroxysms,  or 
distinct  smart  fits,  which  held  him  about  two  hours 
each  ;  in  the  last  of  which  he  had  the  same  critical 
discharge,  by  vomiting  of  the  same  corrosive  matter, 
jjreceded  by  the  same  uncommon  symptoms  as  in 
the  fit  of  1753.  But  mending  every  hour,  he  was 
able  the  very  next  day  to  walk,  and  attend  his  pa- 
tients, with  more  ease  than  after  the  firstmentioned 
fit ;  for  the  swelling  abated  much  sooner,  and  in 
three  days  disappeared. 

"  I  have  said,  that  this  last  fit  Avas  attended  with 
three  distinct  paroxysms,  the  last  of  which  ended 
as  above  :  yet  to  show  the  disposition  of  nature,  in 
this  case,  to  throw  off  the  offending  humour  in  this 
her  new  way,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  two  first 
of  these  increased  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  patient 
declared  to  me,  that  he  never  had  the  least  ease  till 
he  had  vomited  ;  but  as  there  was  no  translation  of 
the  pain  before  these  vomitings,  there  was  none  of 
that  corrosive  matter  to  be  discharged  ;  nothing  but 
the  common  contents  of  the  stomach  was  to  be  seen. 
These  vomitings,  however,  procured  the  patient 
some  ease  ;  but  the  fit  of  the  gout  went  on  till  the 
third  paroxysm  was  over,  which  ended  as  has  been 
related. 

"  As  the  crisis  in  this  case  is  uncommon,  I  must 
take  notice  of  a  symptom  or  two,  which  M'ere  no 
less  extraordinary,  in  both  these  fits  of  the  gout. 

"  A  most  profuse  sweat  attended  the  patient 
every  niorning  during  the  who'.c  course  of  the  fits  j 
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which  was  so  very  oiFensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  breath  so  uncommonly  stinking,  that  neither  the 
patient  himself,  nor  those  who  waited  on  him,  were 
ever  sensible  of  the  like. 

"  His  linen  was  tinged  as  with  saffron  ;  and  his 
urine  very  high  coloured,  of  almost  as  deep  a  red 
as  claret :  but,  upon  the  critical  vomitings,  every 
one  of  these  symptoms  disappeared  with  the  disease. 

"  On  the  9th  of  December,  1755,  he  was  attacked 
again  in  one  foot.  The  symptoms,  however,  were 
so  very  mild,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them  to  his 
family  till  the  12th  :  from  that  day  the  pain  was 
aggravated,  and  the  swelling  greatly  increased,  by 
walking,  and  riding  in  a  coach.  On  the  17th  it  be- 
came extremely  violent,  particularly  in  the  heel  ; 
when  it  instantaneously  left  the  parts  affected,  and 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  equal  velocity  (as  in 
the  two  former  fits),  it  flew  into  the  calves  of  his 
legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen  ;  and  when  it  had  reached 
the  stomach,  it  caused  him  to  vomit  the  same  kind 
of  corrosive  acid  as  in  the  two  former  lits  ;  and 
though  the  quantity  was  no  more  than  a  tea-spoon- 
ful, he  became  perfectly  well  in  two  days. 

"  The  same  symptoms  of  fetid  urine,  and  offen- 
sive sweats,  attended  the  patient  in  this  short  pa- 
roxysm as  in  those  of  1753  and  1754  :  the  sweat 
continued  but  two  nights,  and  the  urine  fetid  only 
forty-eight  hours. 

"  As  Mr,  Rook  had  experienced  so  great  and 
happy  effects  from  the  former  critical  vomitings,  he 
was  greatly  disappointed  upon  tinding  the  quantity 
evacuated  so  very  small ;  for  which  reason  he  im- 
mediately attempted  to  increase  it,  by  drinliuig  three 
pints  of  warm  water  (which  was  at  hand),  but  in 
vain  ;  for  neither  that,  nor  the  use  of  his  finger, 
could  provoke  to  an  evacuation,  which  was  begun 
and  finished  by  nature  :  for  though  the  quantity 
evacuated  was  so  very  small,  yet  as  it  w^as  equally 
corrosive,  and  produced  the  same  effect,  the  dis- 
charge must  be  accounted  as  truly  critical  as  the 
others  were. 

"  During  the  first  of  these  fits,  in  the  year  1752, 
a  hard  tumour  had  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  me- 
tatarsus near  the  middle  of  the  right  foot,  which 
continued  till  after  the  third  critical  vomiting  ;  when 
it  was  resoh  ed,  and  totally  disappeared,  upon  the 
discharge  of  a  viscid  matter  like  the  white  of  an 
egg,  with  a  few  small  chalk-stones  from  the  end  of 
the  middle  toe  of  the  same  foot.  This  discharge 
happened  about  four  or  five  days  before  the  patient 
was  seized  with  a  regular  fit  in  April,  1755.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  last  fit  continued 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  went  otf  in  the  common 
way,  without  any  of  the  critical  discharges  of 
vomiting,  urine,  or  sweat ;  but  left  on  one  hand 
three,  and  on  the  other  two,  fingers  loaded  with 
chalk-stones;  v.'ith  this  peculiar  symptom.,  that  when 
the  weather  vyas  cold,  those  fingers  wer*  affected  with 


a  most  exquisite  pain,  which  was  always  removed 
by  heat. 

"  But  not  long  after  this  lastmentioned  fit,  a 
large  quantity  of  chalk-stones  were  extracted  from 
the  bottom  of  the  left  foot,  near  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  and  that  from  time  to  time  for  about  three  or 
four  months.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1756,  (the 
wound  occasioned  by  the  chalk-stones  being  still 
open),  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  without  any 
symptom  of  the  gout ;  the  fever  went  off  on  the 
third  day,  with  the  same  kind  of  critical  sweat  and 
urine  as  always  accompanied  the  acid  vomitings  in 
the  forementioned  fits.  On  the  fourth  day  from  the 
attack  of  the  fever,  a  fit  of  the  g  ut  came  on,  with 
the  common  symptoms,  in  both  feet ;  which  con- 
tinued with  violence  for  about  a  week,  with  fre- 
quent retching  and  vomiting,  but  without  bringing 
up  more  than  the  common  contents  of  the  stomach. 
At  this  time  an  uncommon  itching  in  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  and  ball  of  the  great  toe  from  whence  the 
chalk-stones  had  been  extracted,  tormented  the  pa- 
tient for  five  or  six  hours  ;  upon  his  gently  rubbing 
the  part,  he  was  very  sensible  of  a  fluctuation  of 
some  matter,  which  soon  appeared  to  flow  at  first  in 
small  quantities  from  the  open  orifice  in  the  ball  of 
the  toe:  upon  pressing  the  part,  about  a  tea-cupfull 
of  a  liquid  chalky  matter  was  collected.  The  next 
morning  the  patient  made  a  large  opening  with  an 
imposthume  knife,  which  produced  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  bloody  serous  matter,  full  of  chalk-stones, 
which  proved  as  truly  critical  as  the  vomitings  of 
the  corrosive  acid  did  in  the  cases  abovementioned  ; 
for  the  orifice  from  whence  the  chalk-stones  first 
issued  was  very  soon  healed,  and  the  gentleman 
continued  in  perfect  health." 

ARTIIRO'DI A,  (from  a9fow,  to  articulate)  ;  a 
species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connexion  or 
bones,  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received 
into  the  superficial  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit 
of  motion  in  every  direction.  The  head  of  the 
humerus,  within  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
is  an  instance. 

ARTllRODY'NIA  (arthrodijnui,  from  ccpOpov^ 
a  joint,  and  aSuvi),  pain)  ;  chronic  pains  in  the 
joints,  .without  pyrexia.  It  is  one  of  the  ter- 
minations of  the  acute  rheumatism.  See  Rheuma- 
tism us. 

ARTICHOKE.    See  Cinaiia. 

ARTICHOKE,  FRENCH.    See  Cinara. 

ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM,  an  esculent 
plant,  formerly  in  estimation  for  the  table.  It  is 
the  Ilelianthus  tuberosus  of  Linn,  now  neglected, 
as  being  apt  to  produce  flatulency  and  dyspepsia  in 
weak  stomachs. 

A'R-UM,  (from  the  Hebrew  word  .i4hon, 
which  signifies  a  dart^  so  named  because  its  leaves 
are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  from  apa,  injiirtj )  ; 
common  arum,  or  avake-eobin.    It  is  the  uruin 
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maculalum  Lian.  Arum  acaule,  foli/'s  liasta/is 
infegerrimis^  spadice  dcivato.  Class,  Gynandria. 
Order,  Poiyandria.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant, 
grows  wild  uiidpr  hedges,  and  by  the  sides  or  banks 
in  shady  places.  In  March  it  sends  out  tAVO  or 
three  leaves  shaped  like  a  spear,  a  naked  stalk 
follows  these,  which  bears  a  purplish  pistil  in- 
closed in  a  long  sheath,  followed,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  red  berries.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
leayes  that  are  spotted  black,  others  with  white, 
and  others  have  none.  The  black  spotted  kind 
are  the  strongest  of  all  the  three.  Those  that 
grow  in  moist  shades  are  stronger  than  thuse  that 
grow  in  dry  exposed  places. 

The  root  is  irregularly  round,  tuberous,  about 
an  inch  thick,  sending  o!f  many  long  simple  fibres  ; 
and  in  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant  it  is  brown 
on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  It  is  acrid  and 
pungent  to  the  taste.  If  chewed,  the  tongue  will 
be  affected  with  a  burning  sensation,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  hours,  but  may  soon  be  relieved 
with  a  little  milk.  The  firm,  hard,  rootrj  should  be 
chosen.  They  lose  too  much  by  drying  to  be 
Avorth  keeping,  for  by  heat  they  b  jcoi.-e  a  bland 
farinaceous  aliment ;  but  a  syrup  mado  with  them 
would  keep  as  well  as  the  syri^p  Tiiade  of  garlic 
does.  They  aiford  nothing  by  distillation  nor  in- 
fusion ;  yet  if  buried  in  fresh  sand  they  wiii  keep 
very  well  for  several  months,  provided  that  they  are 
kept  just  moist  only  ;  and  in  every  season  they  are 
in  full  virtue  alike.  Bergius  considers  ;his  root  as 
stimulant,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  And  indeed  the 
more  ancient  Avrilers  speak  highly  of  it,  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy.  it  most  power- 
fully attenuates,  and  resolves  the  thick  viscid  mu- 
cus of  the  stomach,  and  that  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  intestines.  Bergius  considers  it  as  useful  in 
loss  of  appetite,  sympathciic  head-ach  (in  which 
last,  though  of  the  most  violent  kind,  the  powder 
has  been  successful  when  the  case  had  resisted 
every  other  means),  humoral  asthma,  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  Arum  is  certainly  a  very  powerful 
stimulant,  and  by  promoting  the  secretions  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  cachectic,  chlorotic, 
and  rheumatic  atl'ections ;  and  in  various  other 
complaints  of  phlegmatic  and  torpid  constitutions  ; 
bat  more  especially  in  a  weakened  relaxed  state  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  viscid  mucus. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  "  This 
root  is  of  a  singular  composition.  As  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  earth  it  contains  an  acrid  matter 
which  is  not  to  be  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  an  essential  oil.  Though  this 
acrid  matter  gives  out  no  odour,  its  acrimony 
readily  passes  otf  in  drying,  and  exhales  under  de- 
coction in  water;  but  it  does  not  rise  with  either 
water  or  spirit  in  distillation,  so  as  to  give  any  im- 
pregnation to  the  distilled  liquor. 


"  Besides  this  acrid  matter,  which  is  In  small 
proportion  to  the  whole,  the  root  consists  of  a 
farinaceous  and  nutritious  matter  :  it  is,  therefore, 
the  acrid  matter  only  that  renders  it  an  active 
medicine.  The  acrimony  of  it  appears  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fresh  root  to  the  skin  ;  which,  if 
delicate,  is  reddened  by  it,  and  some  blistering  is 
excited :  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  so  inflamma- 
tory  as  several  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 
Taken  internally,  it  stimulates  the  stomach,  and 
excites  the  activity  of  the  digestive  powers  when 
they  happen  to  be  languid ;  and  we  have  this 
proof  of  its  stimulating  the  whole  system,  that, 
like  other  stimulants,  it  has  been  useful  in  inter- 
mittent fevers." 

As  a  warm  stimulant  it  may  be  given,  mixed  with 
a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic.  The  dose  of  the  fresh 
root  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3j.  The  root  answers  quite  as 
well  as  garlic,  for  cataplasms  to  be  applied  on  the 
feet  in  deliriums,  &c.  as  Cullen  has  observed.  The 
London  College,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788, 
ordered  the  following  formula. 

Conserva  Art.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  wake-robin,  bruised,  half 
,  a  pound  ; 

Clarified  sugar,  one  pound  and  a  half ; 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar.    The  dose  is  one 
drachm. 

A'RUM  MACULA'TUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  arum  of  the  Pharmacopa?ias.    See  Arum. 

ASARABA'CCA.    See  Asarum. 

A'SARUM,  (from  the  Greek  a,  neg.  and 
craip'jj,  to  advrn  ;  because  it  was  not  admicted  into 
the  ancient  coronal  wreaths) ;  the  hcri>  asara- 
BACCA.  Asarum  europtzum  Linn.  A&arunt  foliis 
reniformihus  oLfusis  binis.  Class,  Dodecandria. 
Order,  Monogijnia,  Nat.  Ord.  Sunnentacece. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  species  : — 1.  The 
Europeum.  2.  The  Canadense.  3.  The  Virgini- 
cum.  The  first  species  grows  natur.illy  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  thick  lleshy  jointed 
roots;  the  leaves  grow  singly  upon  short  foot-, 
s(alks,  which  arise  immediately  from  the  root. 
The  llowers  grow  upon  very  short  foot-stalks  close 
to  the  ground,  so  are  hid  under  the  i eaves.  I  hey 
have  a  bell-sliaped  empalement,  of  a  worn-out 
purple  colour,  wiiich  is  cut  in  three  at  the  top, 
where  it  turns  backward.  It  prefers  a  moist  shady 
place,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parnng  the  roots 
in  autumn.  The  two  latter  species  .luve  no  re- 
markable properties  ;  but  the  foimer  has  been  ap- 
plied to  medicinal  uses.  Tlie  drieU  roots  of  this 
plant  have  been  generally  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant ;  those  of  our  own  growth  being  supposed 
weaker  in  their  qualities. 
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Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a  nauseous, 
bitter,  acrimonious,  hot  taste  ;  their  smell  is  strong, 
and  not  very  disagreeable.  Given  in  substance 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  they  evacuate 
powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is 
said,  that  tinctures  made  in  spirituous  menstrua, 
possess  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues  of 
the  plant ;  that  the  extract  obtained  by  inspissating 
these  tinctures,  acts  only  by  vomit,  and  with  great 
mildness  ;  that  an  infusion  in  water  proves  cathartic, 
rarely  emetic  ;  that  aqueous  decoctions  made  by 
long  boiling,  and  the  watery  extract,  ha' e  no  pur- 
gative or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  notable  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  and  emmeuagogues. 

The  principal  use  of  this  plant  among  us  is  as  a 
sternutatory.  The  root  of  asarum  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  all  vegetable  errhines,  white  hellebore 
itself  not  excepted.  Snufi'ed  up  the  nose,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it  occasions  a  large  eva- 
cuation of  mucus,  and  raises  a  plentiful  spitting. 
The  leaves  are  considerably  milder,  and  may  be 
used  to  the  quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains. 
Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  snulhng  up  a  dose  of 
this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  observed 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  to  continue  for  three 
days  together  ;  and  that  he  has  known  a  paralysis 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one  dose.  He 
recommends  this  medicine  in  stubborn  disorders  of 
the  head  arising  from  a  defective  secretion,  in 
palsies,  and  in  soporific  diseases. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  plant  is 
the  Pulv.  asar.  comp.  Edin.  Loncl.  Dubl. 

ASARUM  EUROPEUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  asarum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    See  Asa- 

EUM. 

ASBESTOS,  or  asbestus,  {arr^ta-fo;),  a  genus  in 
the  order  of  fibrous  stones  ;  its  fibres  are  hard,  rigid, 
and  brittle,  when  separated  ;  and  are  not  so  easily 
divisible  as  those  of  the  amianthus.  See  Amian- 
thus. 

ASCALONl'TES,  (from  Ascalon,  a  city  of 
Judea,  where  they  grow  abundantly),  escallions, 
or  scallions,  a  variety  of  onions. 

ASCALONITIDES,  eschalots,  barren  onions, 
or  scallions. 

A'SCARIS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  verm-es  intestina.  The  body  of  the 
ascaris  is  cylindrical,  filiform,  and  tapers  at  both 
ends.    The  species  are  two,  viz. 

1.  Vermicular  is.,  the  thread  or  maze-worm^  the 
essential  character  of  which  Dr.  Kooper  describes 
to  be  "  the  head  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  three 
vesicles,  and  thetail  terminating  in  a  sharp  point." 

When  full  grown  it  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  in  thickness  resembling  a  fine  piece  of 
thread.  Its  head,  or  obtuse  extremity,  is  nodose, 
and  divided  into  three  vesicles  or  papilla;,  in 
whose  middle  is  an  aperture,  through  which  the 
worm  takes  its  nourishment.    The  body  forms 


about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  ani- 
mal, beginning  immediately  from  the  head,  and 
terminating  in  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  rugose,  pellucid, 
annular  fabric.  The  tail  commences  where  the  body 
ends,  gradually  becoming  less,  and  terminating  like 
a  cobler's  awl,  in  a  fine  point.  When  viewed  with  a 
glass,  it  appears  subulated,  and  furnished  with 
rug£  or  thick  firm  aanuli  ;  and  there  is  a  small  aper- 
ture at  its  beginning,  through  which  the  fa;ccs  are 
excreted. 

These  worms  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the 
intestinum  rectum  of  children,  and  are  continually' 
passing  per  anum ;  hence  they  are  called  by  tlie 
Germans  afterzmrm.  They  are  al«o  frequently  met 
with  ia  the  caecum  and  colon,  and  have  been  found 
in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  lying  hidden 
between  their  folds.  Horses  are  likewise  infested 
with  this  kind  of  worm.  They  not  unfrequently 
creep  round  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva  in  women, 
and  Dr.  Hooper  says,  he  has  known  them  inhabit 
the  vagina  and  uterus.  Anatomical  investigations 
after  death,  have  also  exposed  them  iu  the  bladder 
and  urinary  passages. 

The  vermicular  ascarides  exist  generally  in  very 
considerable  numbers,  especially  in  the  rectum  of 
children,  W^hcn  they  inhabit  other  parts,  their 
numbers  are  less  considerable,  yet  upwards  of  an 
hundred  have  been  vomited  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
in  some  instances. 

Their  natural  colour  is  a  pale  yellow;  but  they 
have  been  often  observed  of  a  yellowish  green,  and 
occasionally  brown.  This  would  appear  to  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circ-umstances  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted  ;  for,  if  suffered  to  remain  a  day 
or  two  in  water,  they  always  (whatever  their  colour 
may  be)  become  of  an  opaque  pale  yellow. 

The  head  is  the  part  first  put  into  motion,  which 
the  animal  turns  in  every  direction,  sometimes  form- 
ing a  circle,  at  other  times  the  figure  of  8  ;  but 
most  frequently  its  tail  appears  fixed,  whilst  it 
turns  its  body  sometimes  to  one  side,  and  then  to 
the  other.  They  are  extremely  vivacious,  and  have 
been  seen  to  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  fieces  of 
children  almost  instantaneously  upon  exposure  to 
the  atmospheric  air.  By  some  they  are  said  to 
jump  from  one  place  to  another,  like  worms  in 
cheese  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

'J'he  vermicular  ascarides  are  not,  as  is  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  hermaphrodite  ;  for  the 
male  and  female  are  distinct  worms.  The  former 
when  exposed  to  the  magnifying  glass,  does  not 
exhibit  any  of  the  gyrated  apparatus,  which,  in 
the  female,  is  decidedly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  young  to  perfection.  The  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  have,  appai'entiy,  a  diflerent  arrange- 
ment from  those  of  the  female,  and  are  the  only 
viscera  which  Dr.  Hooper  has  been  able  to  detect, 
lie  searched  for  the  male  organs  of  generation,  but 
has  never  been  able  to  find  them.    Perhaps  they 
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are  so  very  minute  as  to  elude  all  research.  The 
female  has,  upon  its  external  surface,  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  head,  a  small  puncti- 
form  aperture  through  which  the  young  are  pro- 
truded. When  the  worm  is  very  mucli  magnified, 
its  external  cavity  appears  filled  with  the  con- 
voluted apparatus  ;  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  of 
the  young  have  been  seen  to  escape  through  the 
external  aperture,  all  alive,  and  very  vivacious, 
several  hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  upon 
a  slight  pressure  being  made  with  the  linger. 

On  the  anatomical  structure  of  these  creatures 
Dr.  Hooper  makes  the  following  ingenious  obser- 
vations : 

"  The  integuments  of  this  species,"  says  he, 
"  are  similar  to  those  of  the  lumbricoid  ascaris,  and 
consist  of  cuticle,  cutis,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  disco- 
ver, only  one  set  of  annular  muscles.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  longitudinal  lines 
upon  its  external  surface. 

"  The  cavity  in  M  hich  the  viscera  are  situated, 
begins  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  head,  and 
terminates  where  the  tail  commences ;  at  which 
place  there  is  a  small  opening,  which  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  intestinal  canal. 

"  The  only  viscera  in  the  male  worm  are  the  oeso- 
phagus, stomacli,  and  intestine.  The  oesophagus  be- 
gins at  the  mouth,  gradually  enlarges  for  a  small 
space,  and  terminates  in  the  stomach.  The  stomach 
is  a  somewhat  round  bag,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  a'sophagus,  so  that,  both  together,  they  are 
pistilliform,  that  is,  resembling  an  apothecary's 
glass  pestle,  which,  according  to  Goeze,  constitutes 
a  distinguishing  character  of  this  species.  The 
stomach  evacuates  its  contents  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  is  continued  through  the  worm, 
more  or  less  contracted  or  dilated,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  anus.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tube  are  always  of  the  same  colour, 
a  dark  brown. 

"  The  female  worm  has  (besides  the  viscera  de- 
scribed) an  apparatus  subservient  to  generation. 
It  begins  by  a  slender  tube  leading  from  the  small 
punctiform  opening  or  pudenda,  situated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  worm.  It  soon  be- 
comes much  larger,  embraces  the  intestinal  tube  in 
every  direction,  and  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  worm. 
This  gyrated  uterus  is  not  bifui'cated  as  in  the  asca- 
ris lumbricoides,  nor  has  it  those  tiliform  append- 
ages. Its  end  or  fundus  is  as  large  as  any  other 
part.  When  viewed  with  the  microscope,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  bladder  distended  with  worms,  for  its 
young  are  distinctly  seen  moving  about  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

2.  The  lumbricoides,  is  about  the  same  length, 
with  the  lumbricus  terrcstris,  or  common  earth- 
worm ;  but  it  wants  the  protuberant  ring  towards 
the  middle  of  the  body,  the  only  mark  by  which 
they  can  properly  be  distinguished.    The  body  of 


the  lumbricoides  is  described  by  authors  to  be  cy- 
lindrical, and  subulated  at  each  extremity  ;  but  the 
fail  somewhat  triangular.  The  lumbricoides  is  the 
worm  which  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  human 
intestines.  It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  vast 
numbers.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
species  see  Lumbricoides  ;  and  for  the  method  of 
expelling  worms  see  Amthelmintics. 

ASCi'TES,  (from  kith©^,  a  sack  or  bottle), 
DROPSY  of  the  belly  ;  a  tense,  but  scarcely  elastic, 
s\velling  of  the  abdomen  from  the  accumulation  of 
water  within.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexice,  and  order  intumescentia;.  He 
enumerates  two  species :  1.  Ascites  ubdominulis^ 
wlien  the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoua;um, 
which  is  known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen.  2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  en- 
cysted dropsy,  in  which  the  wafer  is  encysted,  as  in 
the  ovarium  :  the  fluctuation  in  the  latter  is  less  evi- 
dent, and  the  swelling  at  first  only  partial. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  an  ascites  the  patient  be- 
comes languid,  breathless,  and  has  an  aversion  to 
motion;  his  belly  swells;  and  when  struck,  the 
sound  of  fluctuating  water  is  perceptible  ;  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  Avhen  the  belly  is  pressed. 
There  is  an  almost  continual  thirst,  which  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  becomes  very  urgent ;  the 
urine  is  thick,  in  small  quantity,  a  id  red.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and  as  the  belly  swells, 
the  other  parts  waste  away.  A  fever  at  last  arises, 
which,  constantly  increasing,  in  the  end  carries 
oft'  the  patient.  These  symptoms  are  most  urgent 
where  the  waters  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  intes'ines;  in  the  other  kinds  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  less  wasted;  nor  is  there  so  great  a  thirst  or 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

2.  The  immediate  cause  of  dropsy  is  a  greater 
effusion  of  serum  by  the  exhalant  arteries  than  the 
absorbents  take  up.  This  may  be  occasioned  either 
by  too  great  a  quantity  of  liquid  thrown  out  by  the 
former,  or  by  an  inability  of  the  latter  to  perform 
their  office.  This  commonly  happens  in  people 
whose  bodies  are  of  a  weak  and  lax  texture,  and 
hence  women  are  more  subject  to  this  malady  thau 
men ;  chlorotic  girls  especially  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come dropsical. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  disease  is  occasioned  by 
a  debility  of  the  vital  powers,  by  great  evacuations 
of  blood,  or  by  acute  diseases  accidentally  pro- 
tracted beyond  their  usual  period ;  and  although 
this  cause  seems  very  different  from  a  laxity  of 
fibres,  yet  the  dropsy  seems  to  be  produced  in  a 
similar  manner  by  both.  For  the  vital  powers  be- 
ing debilitated  by  either  of  these  causes,  naturally 
bring  on  a  certain  debility  and  laxity  of  the  solids  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  debility  of  the  solids  always 
brings  on  a  debility  of  the  vital  powers  ;  and 
from  this  debility  of  the  vital  powers,  in  both 
cases,  it  happensj  that  those  humours  which  ought 
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to  be  expelled  from  the  body,  afs  not,  bat  acculini- 
iate  by  degrees  in  its  cavities.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  dropsy, 
arising  from  these  two  difi'erent  causes: — thai:  in 
the  one  which  arises  from  laxity,  the  solid  parfs  are 
more  injured  than  in  that  which  arises  from  a  debi- 
lity  of  the  vital  powers.  In  the  former,  therefore, 
the  water  seems  to  flow  out  from  every  quarter,  and 
the  body  swells  all  over.  15ut  when  the  disease  is 
occasioned  by  a  debility  of  the  vital  powers,  though 
the  solids  be  less  affected,  yet  the  power  of  the 
heart  being  much  diminished,  and  the  humours 
scarce  propelled  through  the  extreme  vessels,  the 
thin  liquids  by  which,  in  a  healthy  state,  the  body 
is  daily  recruited,  are  carried  by  their  own  weight 
either  into  the  cavities  or  into  the  cellular  texture. 
Hence  those  aqueous  effusions  which  follow  great 
evacuations  of  blood,  or  violent  lo'oscnesses,  begin 
in  the  more  depending  parts  of  the  body,  gradually 
ascending,  till  they  arrive  at  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  even  the  thorax. 

But  another  and  much  more  sufficient  cause  for 
the  production  of  dropsy,  is  an  obstruction  of  the 
circulation ;  and  this  may  take  place  from  polypi 
in  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  and  hard  swellings  in 
the  abdomen.  Instances  have  been  observed  of  a 
dropsy  arising  from  steatomatous  tumours  in  the 
omentum,  and  many  more  from  a  scirrhous  liver  or 
spleen,  and  from  an  infarction  and  obstruction  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  by  which  means  the  lymph 
coming  from  the  extremities  is  prevemted  from  arriv- 
ing at  the  heart.  Scirrhosity  of  the  liver,  the  most 
common  cause  of  ascites,  probably  operates  by 
augmenting  effusion  in  consequence  of  its  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  the  greater  part 
of  the  veins  from  the  abdomen  going  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vena  portarum. 

Lastly,  whatever,  either  within  or  without  the 
ressels,  contracts  or  shuts  up  their  cavities,  pro- 
duces a  more  copious  and  easy  transmission  of  the 
thin  humours  through  the  exhalant  arteries,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  prevents  their  return  by  the  absor- 
bent veins.  This  has  been  established  by  experi- 
ment ;  for  Lower  having  perforated  the  right  side 
of  the  thorax  in  a  dog,  tied  the  vena  cava,  and 
sewed  up  the  wound.  The  animal  languished  fof  a 
few  hours,  and  then  died.  On  dissection,  a  great 
quantity  of  serum  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  as  if 
he  had  long  laboured  under  an  ascites.  In  like 
manner,  having  tied  the  jugular  veins  of  another 
dog,  a  surprising  swelling  took  place  in  those  parts 
above  the  ligatures,  and  in  two  days  the  creature 
died.  On  dissection,  all  the  muscles  and  glands 
were  vastly  distended,  and  quite  pellucid,  with 
limpid  serum.  From  these  experiments,  and  some 
cases  of  the  disease  mentioned  by  different  authors, 
it  appears,  that  when  the  veins  are  obstructed  so 
that  they  cannot  receive  the  arterial  blood,  the 
serum  is  separated,  as  by  a  filtre,  into  the  more 
Vol.  I. 


op^n  cavities  and  laxer  parts  of  the  body,  whi!e 
the  thicker  part  staguates,  and  is  collected  in  the 
proper  blood  vessels. 

The  too  great  tenuity  of  the  humours  is  very  fre- 
quency deemed  the  cause  of  dropsy,  and  many 
authors  have  asserted  tluit  dro]5sy  might  arise 
merely  from  a  superabundmce  of  water  in  the 
blood.  For  this,  some  experiments  arc  quoted,  from 
which  they  would  infer,  that  when  a  great  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  iiuid  is  introduced  into  the  blood, 
the  superfluous  fluid  ought  by  no  means  to  pass 
through  the  extremities  of  the  sanguiferous  h.i-ieries 
into  the  veins,  in  the  common  course  of  circulat  ion, 
but  by  being  effused  into  the  cavities  should  pro- 
duce a  dropsy.  But  this  can  only  happen  when 
the  vital  powers  are  very  much  diminished:  for,  in 
a  natural  state,  the  superfluous  quantity  is  immedi- 
ately thrown  out  by  the  skin  or  the  kidneys:  and 
agreeable  to  this  we  have  an  experiment  of  SchulU 
zius,  who  induced  a  dropsy  in  a  dog  by  causing  him 
to  drink  a  great  quantity  of  water;  but  he  bad  first 
bled  him  almost  ad  deliquium,  so  that  the  vital  pow- 
ers were  in  a  manner  oppressed  by  the  deluge  of 
water.  In  this  manner  do  those  become  hj  dropic 
who  are  seized  with  the  disease  on  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water,  either  when  wearied  with  la-, 
bour,  or  weakened  by  some  kinds  of  disease.  Dr. 
Fothcrgill  relates  an  instance  of  a  person  who,  be- 
ing advised  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  in 
order  to  remove  a  fever,  rashly  drank  twelve  pounds 
of  that  liquor  every  day  for  a  month,  and  thus  fell 
into  an  almost  incurable  distemper.  But  if  this 
quantity  had  been  taken  only  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  fever,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  suf- 
fered no  inconvenience,  as  is  probable  from  what 
has  been  related  concerning  the  diceta  aquea  used  by 
the  Italians. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  from  experiments,  that, 
in  a  healthy  state,  not  only  water  is  not  deposited 
in  the  cavities,  but  that  if  it  is  injected  into  them  it 
will  be  absorbed,  unless  some  laxity  of  the  solids 
has  already  taken  place.  Dr.  Musgrave  injected 
into  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  of  a  dog  four  ounces 
of  warm  water  ;  whence  a  dilUculty  of  breathing 
and  weakness  immediately  followed.  But  these 
symptoms  continually  lessened,  and  in  the  space  of 
a  week  the  animal  seemed  to  be  in  a^s  good  health  as 
before.  Afterwards  he  injected  sixteen  ounces  of 
warm  water  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax  in  the 
same  dog;  the  same  effects  followed,  together  with 
great  heat,  and  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart;  but 
he  again  recovered  in  the  space  of  a  week.  Lastly, 
he  injected  eighteen  ounces  of  water  into  one  side 
of  the  thorax,  and  only  six  into  the  other  :  the 
same  symptoms  followed,  but  vanished  in  a  much 
shorter  time  ;  for  within  five  days  the  dog  was  re- 
stored  to  perfect  health.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  observed  that  the  creature  made  a  greater 
quantity  of  urine  than  usual, 
li 
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Tlic  remote  causes  of  dropsy  are  many  and  vari- 
ous. Whatever  relaxes  the  solids  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  an  occasion  of  accumulation  to  the  serous 
fluid?,  disposes  to  the  dropsy.  A  lazy  indolent  lite, 
rainy  wet  weather,  swampy  or  low  soil,  and  every 
thing  which  conduces  to  weaken  the  viscera,  or  in- 
sensibly to  produce  obstructions  in  them,  paves  the 
way  for  a  dropsy.  Ilencc  those  are  ready  to  fall 
into  the  disease  who  use  hard  and  viscid  aliments, 
such  as  poor  people,  in  some  countries,  who  use 
coarse  brown  bread,  and  children  who  are  fed  with 
unwhok'some  aliments;  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  those  who  drink  immoderately  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

3.  When  the  dropsy  arises  from  a  scirrhus  of 
the  liver  or  spleen,  or  any  of  the  other  viscera,  the 
prognosis  must  always  be  unfavourable,  and  also 
when  it  arises  from  disorders  of  the  lungs.  Neither 
is  the  case  more  favourable  to  those  in  whom  the 
small  vessels  are  ruptured,  and  pour  out  their  li- 
quids into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Those  cer- 
tainly die  who  have  polypi  in  the  vessels,  or  tumors 
compressing  the  veins  and  vessels  of  the  abdomen. 
A  dropsyarising  from  obstructions  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  is  likewise  difficult  to  cure,  whether 
such  obstructions  arise  from,  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  from  any  other  cause  ;  if  we  can,  however,  by 
any  means  remove  the  disease  of  the  glands,  the 
dropsy  easily  ceases.  But  in  those  who  fall  into 
dropsy  without  any  disease  preceding,  it  is  not  quite 
so  dangerous ;  and  even  though  a  disease  has  pre- 
ceded, if  the  patient's  strength  be  not  greatly  weak- 
ened, if  the  respiration  be  free,  and  the  person  be 
not  affected  with  any  particular  pain,  we  may  en- 
tertain great  hopes  of  a  cure.  But  where  a  great 
loss  of  blood  is  followed  by  a  fever,  and  that  by  a 
dropsy,  the  patients  almost  always  die,  and  that  in 
a  short  time:  those,  however,  are  very  frequently 
cured  who  fall  into  this  disease  without  any  pre- 
ceding  hemorrhagy. 

4.  In  the  cure  of  this  disease  authors  chiefly 
mention  two  indications.  (1).  To  expel  the  super- 
fluous quantity  of  water;  and  (2).  To  prevent  its 
being  again  collected. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  remedies, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  that  by  the  animal 
economy,  if  a  great  evacuation  of  a  fluid  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  the  body,  all  the  other  fluids  in 
the  body  are  directed  towai'ds  that  part ;  and  those 
which  lie,  as  it  were,  lurking  in  diflercnt  parts,  will 
be  immediately  absorbed,  and  thrown  out  by  the 
same  passage.  Hence  the  humours,  which  in  hydro- 
pic persons  are  extravasated  into  the  different  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  will  be  thrown  into  the  intestines, 
and  evacuated  by  purgatives :  or  by  diuretics  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  evacuated  by 
urine,  it  is,  however,  not  only  necessary  to  ex- 
cite these  evacuations  in  order  to  remove  this  ma- 
lady, but  they  must  be  assiduously  promoted  and 


kept  up  till  the  abundant  fluid  is  totally  expelled". 
For  this  reason  Sydenham  has  advised  purgatives  to 
be  administered  every  day,  unless,  either  through 
the  too  great  weakness  of  the  body,  or  the  violent 
operation  of  the  purgative,  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
interpose  a  day  or  two  now  and  then  ;  because  if 
any  considerable  intervals  be  allowed  to  take  place 
between  the  exhibition  of  the  purgatives,  an  oppor- 
< unity  is  given  to  the  waters  of  collecting  again. 
Jn  this  method,  however,  there  is  the  following 
inconvenience,  that,  when  the  waters  are  totally 
evacuated,  the  strength  is  at  the  same  time  so  much 
exhausted,  that  the  disease  commonly  returns  in  a 
very  short  time.    Hence  almost  our  only  hopes  of 
curing  a  dropsy,  consist  in  gently  evacuating  the 
waters  by  means  of  diuretics.    But  the  efficacy  of 
these  is  generally  very  doubtful.    Dr.  Freind  has 
long  ago  observed,  that  this  part  of  medicine  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  lame  and  imperfect ;  but  a 
French  physician,  Mr.  Bacher,  discovered,  as  he 
alleges,  a  method  of  making  the  diuretics  much- 
more  successful.    His  reputation  in  this  way  became 
so  great  indeed,  that  the  French  king  thought  pro- 
per to  purchase  his  secret  for  a  great  sum  of  money.  ■ 
The  basis  of  his  medicine  was  hellebore  root,  the 
offensive  qualities  of  which  he  attempted  to  correct 
in  the  following  manner.    A  quantity  of  the  dried, 
roots  of  black  hellebore  were  pounded,  and  then 
put  into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  afterwards- 
sprinkled  with  spirit  of  wine.    They  were  suff"ercd 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  stirring  them  about  twice 
or  thrice  during  that  space  of  time.    They  were 
then  sprinkled  again,  and  at  last  good  Rhenish- 
wine  was  poured  on  till  it  stood  six  fingers  above 
the  roots.    The  mixture  was  frequently  agitated 
with  a  wooden  spatula;  and  as  the  wine  was  im- 
bibed by  the  roots,  more  was  poured  on,  so  as  to 
keep  it  always  at  the  same  height  for  forty-eight 
hours.    The  whole  was  then  put  on  the  fire  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  decoction  •. 
was  violently  pressed  out;  the  same  quantity  of 
wine  was  added  as  at  first,  and  the  mixture  boiled  - 
as  before.    After  the  second  expression  the  woody 
residuum  was  thrown  away  as  useless.    Both  the 
strained  liquors  are  then  mixed  together  with  two 
parts  of  boiling  water  to  one  of  the  decoction. 
The  whole  is  afterwards  evaporated  in  a  silver  ves- . 
sel  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.    One  part  of  the 
extract  is  again  added  with  two  parts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  the  whole  inspissated  as  before.    By  this 
means,  says  he,  the  volatile  nauseous  acrid  particles 
are  separated  by  evaporation,  and  the  fixed  ones  re- 
main corrected  and  prepared  for  medicinal  uses.; . 
adding,  towards  the  end,  a  ninth  part  of  old  bran- 
dy, and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  turpentine. 
Mr.  Bacher  reasons  a  good  deal  on  the  way  in  which 
this  process  corrects  the  medicine;  but  tells  us,  that 
notwithstanding  the  improvement,  his  pills  will  not 
have  the  desired  effect  unless  properly  made  up. 
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For  forming  them,  they  ought  to  be  mixed  Avith 
matters  both  of  aa  iiiviscating  and  indurating  na- 
ture; yet,  so  prepared  that  it  will  be  readily  solu- 
ble in  the  stomach,  even  of  a  person  already  debi- 
litated. For  answering  these  purposes,  he  chose 
myrrh  and  carduus  benedictus,  and  then  gives  the 
following  receipt  for  the  formation  of  his  pills. 

Pilulce  Tonicce. 

Take  the  Extract  of  hellebore,  prepared  as  above 
directed  ; 

Solution  of  myrrh,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Carduus  benedictus,  in  powder,  three  drachms 
and  a  scruple. 
Mix  them  together,  and  form  into  a  mass  ;  divi- 
ding it  into  pills  of  a  grain  and  a  half  each. 

To  these  pills  Mr.  Bacher  gives  the  name  of  the 
pilulce  tonicw,  from  an  idea,  that  while  they  eva- 
cuate the  water,  they  at  the  same  time  act  as  to- 
nics ;  and  that,  from  augmenting  the  action  of  the 
lymphatics,  they  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease. 
Indeed,  if  both  these  intentionscould  be  effectually 
answered  by  the  use  of  the  same  remedy,  it  would 
unquestionably  be  of  great  importance  in  practice. 

The  effects  of  these  pills  were,  we  are  told,  very 
surprising.  Dr.  Daignan  relates,  that  he  gave  them 
to  eighteen  hydropic  patients  at  once  ;  and  these 
he  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  disease  with  which  they  were  affected. 
The  first  class  contained  those  who  laboured  under 
an  anasarca  following  intermittent  fevers.  The 
second  class  contained  those  who  had  anasarca, 
together  with  some  degree  of  ascites,  arising  from 
tedious  febrile  disorders.  All  these  were  cured  ; 
but  these  two  classes  consisted  of  such  cases  as  are 
most  easily  removed.  But  the  third  contained 
six  who  were  seized  with  a  most  violent  anasar- 
ca and  ascites  after  being  much  weakened  by  tedi- 
ous disorders,  and  of  consequence  in  whom  the 
disease  wa«  very  difficult  to  be  cured.  Even  of 
these,  however,  four  were  cured,  and  the  other 
two  died.  The  body  of  one  of  these  being  dissect- 
ed, both  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  were 
found  to  be  full  of  a  blackish  red  water.  The 
lungs  were  unsound;  there  was  a  polypous  concre- 
tion in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  the  liver 
and  spleen  were  hard,  and  of  a  preternatural  bulk ; 
and  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  were  obstructed 
and  indurated.  In  the  other,  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas  were  scirrhous,  and  the  spleen  very  hard. 

The  same  medicines  were  given  by  De  Home  to 
eight  persons,  six  of  whom  had  both  an  anasarca 
and  ascites,  but  the  other  two  only  an  ascites. 
Four  of  these  recovered  ;  three  died  without  being 
freed  from  the  dropsy  ;  one  in  whom  the  dropsy 
was  cured  died  in  a  short  time  alter,  having  for 
some  time  before  his  death  become  speechless. 


By  the'5e  patients  ten  of  the  pills  vrcrz  taliCn  at 
once  ;  and  the  same  dose  repeated  to  tlie  third 
time,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  betwixt  each 
dose.  At  first  they  proved  purgative,  and  then  di- 
uretic ;  by  which  last  cvacuaiion  they  final!}'  curid 
the  disease.  But  though  Mr.  Bacher  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  his  pills  cured  the  dropsy  by  reason 
of  the  above-related  correction  ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners,  these  very 
pills  have  failed,  unless  they  also  made  use  of  the 
same  regimen  recommended  by  that  physician ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  certain,  that 
different  medicines  will  prove  equally  efficacious 
in  dropsical  casesj  provided  this  regimen  is  made 
use  of. 

For  a  great  number  of  ages  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  dropsical  patients  to  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  drink,  and  thus  to  the  torments  of 
their  disease  was  added  that  of  aa  intolerable 
thirst ;  and  how  great  this  torment  was  we  may 
understand  from  aa  example  of  a  friend  of  king 
Antigonus,  who,  having  been  closely  watched  both 
by  order  of  the  physicians  and  also  of  the  king, 
was  so  unable  to  bear  the  raging  thirst  occasioned 
by  his  disease,  that  he  swallowed  his  own  excre- 
ments and  urine,  and  thus  speedily  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  Dr.  Milman  shows  at  great  length  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  this  practice.    He  maintains 
that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  the  best  ancient  physicians.    He  as- 
serts, that  unless  plenty  of  diluting  drink  be!  given, 
the  best  diuretics  can  have  no  effect.  He  condemns 
also  in  the  strongest  terms  the  practice  of  giving 
dropsical  patients  only  dry,  hard,  and  indigestible 
aliments.    These  would  oppress  the  stomach  even 
of  the  most  healthy ;  and  how  much  more  must 
they  do  so  to  those  who  are  already  debilitated  by 
labouring  under  a  tedious  disorder  ?    By  what 
means  also  are  these  aliments  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
stomach  when  drink  is  withheld  ?  In  this  disease 
the  saliva  is  viscid,  and  in  small  quantity  ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that  the 
rest  of  the  fluids  are  of  the  same  nature,  and 
the  gastric  juices  likewise  depraved.     Thus  the 
aliments  lie  long  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  the  viscera 
were  formerly  free  of  obstructions,  these  are  now 
generated ;  the  strength  fails  ;   perspiration  and 
other  excretions  are  obstructed;  the  viscid  and 
pituitous  humours  produced  by  these  kinds  of  food 
oppress  the  prascordia,  and  increase  the  disease, 
while  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  quite  dry. 
Nay,  so  much  does  this  kind  of  diet  conspire  with 
the  disease,  that  100  pounds"  of  fluid  will  sometimes 
be  imbibed  in  a  few  days  by  hydropic  persons  who 
take  no  drink.    Even  in  health,  if  the  body  from 
any  cause  becomes  dry,  or  deprived  of  a  considera- 
ble  part  of  its  juices,  as  by  hunger,  labour,  &c.  it 
will  imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture 
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from  the  air ;  so  that  we  must  impute  the  above- 
mentioned  extraordinary  inhalation,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  denial  of  drink,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment  given  to  the  sick.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Milman  of  his  practice  in  the 
JVIiddlescx  hospital. 

If  the  patient  be  not  very  much  debilitated,  he 
is  sometimes  treated  with  the  purging  waters,  and 
a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel  alternately.  On  the 
intermediate  days  he  gets  a  saline  mixture,  with 
forty  or  sixty  drops  of  ace-tum  scilloe  every  sixth 
hour  ;  drinking  with  the  purgatives  oat-gruel  and 
some  thin  broths.  That  he  might  the  better  ascer- 
tain Avhat  share  the  liquids  given  along  Avith  the  me- 
dicines had  in  producing  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  he 
sometimes  gave  the  medicines  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  Avithout  allowing  the  drink :  but  though 
the  SAVcUings  were  usually  diminished  a  little  by  the 
purgatives,  the  urine  still  continued  scanty,  and 
the  patients  were  greatly  weakened.  Fearing, 
therefore,  lest,  by  following  this  course,  the  patient's 
strength  might  be  too  much  reduced,  he  then  be- 
gan his  course  of  diuretic  medicines,  giving  large 
quantities  of  barley-water  with  a  little  sal  diureti- 
cus  ;  by  which  means,  sometimes  in  the  short  space 
of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  course  Avas  began, 
the  urine  flowed  out  in  very  large  quantity  :  but 
as  the  saline  drinks  are  very  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  a  drink  was  composed  purposely  for  hydro- 
pic persons,  of  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar 
dissolved  in  tAVO  pounds  of  barley-Avater,  made 
agreeably  sweet  Avith  syrup,  adding  one  or  two 
ounces  of  brandy. 

To  this  composition  Dr.  Milman  was  induced  by 
the  great  praises  given  to  cream  of  tartar  by  some 
physicians  in  hydropic  cases.  In  the  acta  Bononi. 
ensia,  fifteen  cases  of  hydropic  patients  are  narrat- 
ed who  were  cured  only  by  taking  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  daily.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
by  these  very  patients  the  cream  of  tartar  was 
taken  lor  20,  30,  nay  40  days,  often  without  any 
perceptible  effect ;  yet  when  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  shoAved  its  salutary  effects  fre- 
quently within  as  many  hours,  by  producing  a 
plentiful  How  of  urine.  This  liquor  is  now  the 
common  drink  of  hydropic  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal abovementioned,  of  which  they  drink  at  plea- 
sure along  with  their  medicines. 

Among  purgative  medicines,  Dr.  Milman  recom- 
mends the  radix  seneka  ;  but  says  the  decoction  of 
it,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
too  strong,  as  he  always  found  it  excite  vomiting 
when  prepared  as  there  directed,  and  thus  greatly 
to  distress  the  patients  :  but  Avhen  only  half  an 
ounce  or  six  drachms  of  the  root  are  used  to  a 
pound  of  decoction,  instead  of  a  Avholc  ounce  as 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  he  finds  it  an 
excellent  remedy  ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes 


induce  a  little  vomiting,  and  frequently  a  nausea, 
yet  it  seldom  failed  to  procure  nine  or  ten  stools 
a-day,  and  sometimes  also  proved  diuretic.  But 
we  must  take  care  not  to  be  too  free  in  the  use  of 
seneka,  or  any  other  purgative,  if  the  patients  be 
Tery  weak  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  used  pur- 
gatives for  some  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  depend 
upon  diuretics  entirely  for  perfecting  the  cure ; 
and  of  the  success  of  this  method  our  author  gives 
some  very  remarkable  instances.  But  he  observes, 
that  after  the  dropsy  is  removed,  the  patients  will 
sometimes  die  Avithout  any  evident  cause ;  and  of 
this  it  is  proper  that  the  physician  should  be  aware. 
It  is  remarkable  with  what  ease  a  flux  of  urine  is 
induced  in  those  who  have  a  scirrhous  liver;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  one  who  had  the  mesenteric 
glands  obstructed,  along  with  a  schirrosity  of  the 
liver  and  vitiated  state  of  the  lungs,  the  most  poAr- 
erful  diuretics  proved  inefiectual.  In  some  cases 
Dr.  Milman  thinks  the  kidneys  may  be  so  pressed 
with  the  weight  of  Avater,  as  to  be  unable  to  per- 
form their  oflicc.  With  regard,  however,  to  diu- 
retics in  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
operation  of  none  of  them  can  be  certainly  de- 
pended upon.  In  particular  constitutions,  and  at 
particular  times,  one  will  be  observed  to  succeed, 
after  another,  though  commonly  of  much  greater 
power,  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Accordingly  vari- 
ous articles  of  this  kind  are  often  used  in  succession. 
Recourse  is  particularly  often  had  to  the  roots  of 
taraxacum,  of  colchicum,  and  of  squills  ;  the  latter, 
especially  when  combined  with  calomel,  is  often 
found  to  be  a  very  powerful  diuretic.  And  indeed 
mercury  in  different  forms,  probably  from  acting 
as  a  deobstruent,  is  often  of  very  great  use  in  drop- 
sical complaints.  Among  other  diuretics,  the  lac- 
tuca  virosa  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Collins  of  Vienna,  and  the  nicotiana  iubacum  by 
Dr.  Fowler  of  York  :  but  neither  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  practice,  although  we  have 
known  some  instances  in  which  the  latter  has  been 
used  with  great  advantage. 

The  water  having  been  drawn  off,  we  are  to  put 
the  patient  on  a  course  of  strengtheners ;  such  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  Avith  some  of  the  warm  aroma- 
tics,  and  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb  infused  ia 
Avine,  and  chalybeates.  Gentle  exercise,  and  fric- 
tions on  the  belly,  with  such  a  course  of  diet  as 
shall  be  light  and  nourishing,  are  also  to  be  en- 
joined :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  use  of 
tonic  medicines  is  by  no  means  to  be  delayed  till  a 
complete  evacuation  of  the  water  can  be  obtained. 
On  the  contrary,  by  alternating,  and  even  combin- 
ing the  use  of  evacuants  and  tonics,  the  influence 
of  both  is  often  very  much  promoted. 

Dr.  Saunders,  late  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  London,  speaks  of  the  treatment  in  the  follow- 
ing way.    He  says,  the  cure  of  dropsy  chiefly  de- 
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pends  on  the  proper  use  of  evacuations.  The  most 
effectual  means  of  discharging  water  from  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Ascitet;,  are,  (1).  By  purging  and  vomiting. 
(2).  By  the  exhibition  of  diuretics. 

Of  the  former  description  are  the  following  for- 
mulae : 

pi    Elaterii  gr.  iij. 

Crystal,  tartar.  3J. 
Simul  in  pulverem  tenuem  terantur,  et  adde 

Cons.  Aurant.  cort.  q.  s. 
Fiat  Bolus  mane  primo,  bis  in  hebdomada, 

sumendus. 

R    Gambog.  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  t. 

Crystal,  tartar.  3j. 

Cons.  Aurant.  cort.  q.  s. 
Fiat  BoluSj  diluculo  sumendus. 

R    Pulv.  ipecacuanh.  g.  xv. 

Antim.  tartar,  gr.  j.  M.  ut  fiat  Pulvis 
emcticiis. 

Ex  pauxillo  liquoris  alicujus  idonci  vespere 
hauriatur,  et,  vomitu  raoto,  superbiban- 
tur  cyathi  aliquot  infusi  tepidi  florum 
chamaemeli. 

R    Pulv.  rad.  jallap. 

Crystal,  tartar,  sing.  ^ss. 

Pulv.  aromat.  gr.  y.  misce. 
Sit  pulvis  catharticus,  mane  ex  sero  lactis  a 

jejuno  excipiendus. 

As  DIURETICS,  the  following  may  be  employed 
according  to  circumstances  : 

R    Kali  acetat.  ^ij. 

Aq.  menth.  pip.  §iss. 

Sp.  lavend.  comp.  gutt.  xxx. 
Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus. 

R    Scillae  recens  exsiccat.  gr.  ivi 

Cryst.  tartar.  9j.  Misce. 
Sit  pulvis,  nocte  maneque  sumendus  ex  seri 

lactis  poculo. 

R    Cons,  sclllas  Jss. 
Calomelan.  gr.  ij. 
Opii  purif.  gr.  ss. 

Fiat  bolus  omni  nocte  per  hebdomadam  su- 
mendus. 

R    Tinct.  scillae  gj- 

Dosis  a  guttis  viginti  usque  ad  sexaginta. 
In  some  cases  the  doctor  advises  the  following  : 


R    Ammoniac,  gum.  in  pulv.  trit. 

Scillas  recont.  sing.  5SS. 
Simul  contunde,  ut  fiant  pilulae  duodecim.  . 
Sumat  tres,  bis  terve  quotide. 

R    Lact.  ammoniac.  §t. 
Oxymcl.  scillae 

Tinct.  opii  camph.  sing.  3SS.  M. 
Capiat  cochlearia  duo,  sexta  quaque  liora. 

A  remedy  in  dropsical  cases,  of  late  much  em- 
ployed, is  DIGITALIS ;  but  we  have  reserved,  for 
that  article,  all  that  results  from  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  practitioners  concerning  it. 

When  the  patient  can  by  no  other  means  be  re- 
lieved, the  operation  of  paracentesis  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  which  is  the  business  of  the  surgeon. 
See  Paracentesis. 

ASCLEPI'ADES,  a  celebrated  ancient  physician, 
born  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  who  flourished  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  practiced  at  Rome,  under  Pompey.    He  in- 
troduced the  philosophy  of  Democrltus  and  Epicu- 
rus into  medicine,  and  ridiculed  the  doctrines  of 
Hippocrates.    He  asserted,  that  matter  considered 
in  itself  was  of  an  unchangeable  nature  ;  and  that 
all  perceptible  bodies  were  composed  of  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  between  which  there  were  inter- 
spersed an  infinity  of  small  spaces  totally  void  of 
ail  matter.    He  thought  that  the  soul  itself  was 
composed  of  these  small  bodies.    He  laughed  at 
the  principle  called  nature  by  Hippocrates,  and 
also  at  the  imaginary  faculties  said  by  him  to  be 
subservient  to  her;  and  still  more  at  what  he  called 
attraction.    This  last  principle  Asclepiades  denied 
in  every  instance,  even  in  that  of  the  loadstone  and 
steel,  imagining  that  this  phenomenon  arose  from 
a  concourse  of  corpuscles,  and  a  particular  disposi- 
tion or  modification  of  their  pores.  Healso  maintain- 
ed, that  nothing  happened  or  was  arose  without 
some  cause  ;  and  that  what  was  called  nature  was 
in  reality  no  more  than  matter  and  motion.  From 
this  last  principle  he  inferred  that  Hippocrates 
knew  not  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  of  nature 
as  an  intelligent  being,  and  ascribed  qualities  of 
different  kinds  to  her.    For  the  same  reason  he  ri- 
diculed the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to 
crises ;  and  asserted  that  the  termination  of  dis- 
eases might  be  as  well  accounted  for  from  mere 
matter  and  motion.    He  maintained,  that  we  were 
deceived  if  we  imagined  that  nature  always  did 
good  ;  since  it  was  evident  that  she  often  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm.    As  for  the  days  particularly 
fixed  upon  by  Hippocrates  for  crises,  or  those  on 
which  we  usually  observe  a  change  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  Asclepiades  denied  that  such 
alterations  happened  on  those  days  rather  than  on 
others.   Nay,  he  asserted  that  the  crisis  did  not 
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happen  at  any  time  of  its  own  accord,  or  by  the 
particular  determination  of  nature  for  the  cure  of 
disorders,  but  that  it  depended  rather  on  the  ad- 
dress and  dexterity  of  the  physician;  that  we  ought 
never  to  wait  till  a  disorder  terminates  of  its  own 
accord,  but  that  the  physician,  by  his  care  and 
medicines,  must  hasten  on  and  advance  the  ctire. — 
According  to  him,  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient 
physicians  attended  their  patients  rather  with  a 
view  to  observe  in  what  manner  they  died  than  in 
order  to  cure  them  ;  and  this  under  pretence  that 
nature  ought  to  do  all  herself,  without  any  assist- 
ance. 

According  to  Asclepiades,  the  particular  assem- 
blage of  the  various  corpuscles  abovementioned, 
and  represented  as  of  different  figures,  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  are  several  pores  or  interstices  with- 
in the  common  mass,  formed  by  these  corpuscles.  ; 
and  why  these  pores  are  of  a  different  size.  This 
being  taken  for  granted,  as  these  pores  are  in  all 
the  bodies  we  observe,  it  must  of  course  follow, 
that  the  human  body  has  some  peculiar  to  itself, 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  bodies,  con- 
tain other  minute  bodies,  which  pass  and  repass  by 
those  pores  that  communicate  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  these  pores  or  interstices  are  larger  or  small- 
er, so  the  corpuscles  which  pass  through  them  dif- 
fer proportionably  as  to  largeness  and  minuteness. 
The  blood  consists  of  the  largest  of  these  corpus- 
cles, and  the  spirits,  or  the  heat,  of  the  smallest. 

From  these  principles  he  infers,  that  as  long  as 
the  corpuscles  are  freely  received  by  the  pores,  the 
body  remains  in  its  natural  state  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, it  begins  to  recede  from  that  state  when  the 
corpuscles  find  any  obstacle  to  their  passage. 
Health  therefore  depends  on  the  just  proportion 
between  the  pores  and  the  corpuscles  they  are  de- 
stined to  receive  and  transmit ;  as  diseases,  on  the 
contrary,  proceed  from  a  disproportion  between 
these  pores  and  the  corpuscles.  The  most  usual 
obstacle  on  this  occasion  proceeds  from  the  corpus- 
cles embracing  each  other,  and  being  reta.ined  in 
some  of  their  ordinary  passages,  whether  these 
corpuscles  arrive  in  too  large  a  number,  are  of  ir- 
regular figures,  move  too  fast  or  too  slow,  &c. 

Among  the  disorders  produced  by  the  corpuscles 
stopping  of  their  own  accord,  Asclepiades  reckon- 
ed phrensies,  lethargies,  pleurisies,  and  burning  fe- 
vers. Pains,  in  particular,  are  classed  among  the 
accidents  which  derive  their  origin  from  a  stagna- 
tion of  the  largest  of  all  the  corpuscles  of  which  the 
blood  consists.  Among  the  disorders  produced 
by  the  bad  state  and  disposition  of  the  pores,  he 
placed  deliquiums,  languors,  extenuations,  lean- 
ness, and  dropsies.  These  last  disorders  he  thought 
proceeded  from  the  pores  being  too  much  relaxed 
and  opened  :  the  dropsy  in  particular,  he  thinks, 
proceeds  from  the  flesh  being  perforated  with  vari- 
ous email  holes,  which  convert  the  nourishment  re- 


ceived into  them  into  wa<^er.  Hunger,  and  especi- 
ally that  species  of  it  caiit  d/amei  cumna.  proceeds 
from  an  opening  of  the  large  pores  of  the  stomach 
and  belly  ;  and  thirst  from  an  opening  of  their 
small  ones.  Upon  the  same  principles,  he  account- 
ed for  intermittent  fevers.  Quotidian  fevers  are 
caused  by  retention  of  the  largest  corpuscles,  those 
of  the  tertian  kind  by  a  retention  of  corpuscles 
somewhat  smaller  ;  and  quartan  fevers  are  pro- 
duced by  a  retention  of  the  smallest  corpuscles 
of  all. 

The  practice  of  Asclepiades  was  suited  to  remove 
these  imaginary  causes  of  disorders.  He  composed 
a  book  concerning  common  remedies,  which  he 
principally  reduced  to  three,  viz.  gestation,  fric- 
tion, and  the  use  of  wine.  By  various  exercises  he 
proposed  to  render  the  pores  more  open,  and  to 
make  the  juices  and  small  bodies,  which  cause  dis- 
eases by  their  retention,  pass  more  freely  ;  and 
while  the  former  physicians  had  not  recourse  to 
gestation  till  towards  the  end  of  long  continued 
disorders,  and  when  the  patients,  though  entirely 
free  from  fever,  were  yet  too  weak  to  take  suffici- 
ent exercise  by  walking,  Asclepiades  used  gestation 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  most  burning  fevers. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  one  fever  was  to  be 
cured  by  another ;  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
was  to  be  exhausted  by  making  him  watch  and  endure 
thirst  to  such  a  degree,  that,  for  the  two  first  days 
of  the  disorder,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  cool 
their  mouths  with  a  drop  of  water.  Celsus  also 
observes,  that  though  Asclepiades  treated  his  pati- 
ents like  a  butcher  during  the  first  days  of  the  dis- 
order, he  indulged  them  so  far  afterwards  as  even  to 
give  directions  for  making  their  beds  in  the  softest 
manner.  On  several  occasions  Asclepiades  used 
frictions  to  open  the  pores.  The  dropsy  was  one 
of  the  diseases  in  which  this  remedy  was  used  ;  but 
the  most  singular  attempt  was,  by  this  means,  to 
lull  phrenilic  patients  asleep.  But  though  he  en- 
joined exercise  so  much  to  the  sick,  he  denied  it  to 
those  in  health  ;  a  piece  of  conduct  not  a  little  sur- 
prising and  extraordinary.  He  allowed  wine  free- 
ly to  patients  in  fevers,  provided  the  violence  of 
the  disorder  was  somewhat  abated.  Nor  did  he 
forbid  it  to  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the 
phrenzy  :  nay,  he  ordered  them  to  drink  it  till 
they  were  intoxicated,  pretending  by  that  means 
to  make  them  sleep  ;  because,  he  said,  wine  had 
a  narcotic  quality  and  procured  sleep,  which  he 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  labour- 
ed under  that  disorder.  To  lethargic  patients  he 
used  it  on  purpose  to  excite  them,  and  rouse  their 
senses  :  he  also  made  them  smell  strong-scented 
substances,  such  as  vinegar,  castor,  and  rue,  in 
order  to  make  them  sneeze  ;  and  applied  to  their 
heads  cataplasms  of  mustard  made  up  with  vine- 
gar. 

Besides  these  remedieSj  Asclepiades  enjoined  his 
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patients  abstinence  to  an  extreme  degree.  For  the 
first  three  days,  according  to  Celsus,  he  allowed 
them  no  aliment  wh.atever  ;  but  on  the  fourth  be- 
gan to  give  them  victuals.  According  to  Cajlius 
Aurelianus,  however,  he  began  to  nourish  his  pa- 
tients as  soon  as  the  accession  of  the  disease  was 
diminished,  not  waiting  for  an  entire  remission  ; 
giving  to  some,  aliments  on  the  first, .  to  others  on 
the  second,  to  others  on  the  third,  and  so  on  to 
the  seventh  day.  It  seems  almost  incredibie  to  us, 
that  people  should  be  able  to  fast  till  this  last- 
mentioned  term  ;  but  Celsus  assures  us,  that  ab- 
stinence till  the  seventh  day  was  enjoined  by  the 

Predecessors  of  Asclepiades,  and  by  Heraclides 
arentinusi 

Dr.  Burdach,  of  Leipsic,  ha*  published  a  rery 
curious  parallel  between  the  doctrines  of  Asclepi- 
ades and  John  BroTVTi,  whose  system  has  been  so 
Avarmly  received  on  the  continent. 

ASCLETIAS,  (ajxAHiTiaf  ;  from  Asclepias,  its 
discoverer ;  or  else  from  iEsculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine)  ;  sit-allow-wort ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pen^andria  class  of  plants. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  19  species  enumerated 
by  botanical  writers',  birt  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable.  1.  The  alba^  or  common  suullow- 
zaort.  The  root  is  composed  of  many  strong  fibres 
connected  at  top  like  those  of  asparagusi,  from 
whence  arise  many  stalks,  in  number  proportional 
to  the  size  of  the  roots,  which  grow  two  feet  high, 
and  arc  very  slender  at  the  top :  the  leaves  are 
placed  opposite  by  pairs ;  the  flowers  are  wliite, 
growing. ia  umbels  near  the  top  of  the  staHi,  from 
whence  are  sent  out  smaller  umbels.  After  the 
flower  is  past,  the  two  germens  become  long 
pointed  pods,  inclosing  many  compressed  seeds 
lying  imbricatim,  which  are  crowned  with  a  soft 
white  down.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  2.  The  Sijriaca,  or  greater 
Syrian  dogsbane,  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  sends 
up  several  upright  stalks  in  the  spring,  about  two 
feet  high,  garnished  with  oval  leaves  growing  op- 
posite; at  the  top  of  the  stalks  the  umbels  of  flowers 
are  produced,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour, 
making  a  pretty  appearance,  but  are  not  succeeded 
by  pods  in  England.  3.  The  currassavica,  or  bas- 
tard ipecacuanha,  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
with  upright  stems,  and  smooth  oblong  leaves 
placed  opposite.  Toward  the  top  of  the  branches 
the  umbels  of  flowers  come  out,  v/hich  stand  erect : 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and 
the  horny  nectariums  in  the  middle  are  of  a  bright 
saffron  colour,  which  make  a  pretty  appearance ; 
and  there  is  a  succession  of  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  from  June  to  October.  The  flowers  are  sue- 
ceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  filled  with  seeds  crowned 
with  ia  soft  down,  which  ripen  late  in  autumn.  The 


first  two  species  arc  hardy ;  but  the  last  one  is  teii-^ 
der,  and  therefore  must  be  preserved  in  a  stove. 

Each  of  these  has  been  applied  to  medicinal  uses, 
but  the  root  of  the  first  species  is  preferred.  It  is 
reckoned  by  botanists  a  species  of  apocynum,  or' 
dogsbane ;  from  all  the  poisonous  sorts  of  which,  it 
may  be  distinguished,  by  yielding  a  limpid  juice, 
whilst  that  of  the  others  is  milk)'.  The  root  has  a 
strong  smell,  especially  when  fresh,  approachinsT 
to  that  of  valerian,  or  nard  ;  the  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish  and  aromatic,  but  soon  becomes  bitterish, 
subacrid,  and  nauseous.  This  root  is  esteemed 
sudorific,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue :  it  is  also 
frequently  employed  by  the  French  and  German 
physiciaiis  as  an  alexipharmic,  and  sometimes  as  a 
succedaneum  for  contrayerva,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  contrai/erva  Germanorum.  In 
Britain  it  is  rarely  used  ;  since  it  appears,  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  to  be  a  mediciiie  of  much  the 
same  kind  with  valerian,  but  less  powerful. 

The  root'  of  the  third  species  has  been  sometimes  • 
sent  over  from  America  instead  of  that  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  mischievous  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it.  Those  who  cultivate  this  plant  ought 
to  be  careful  that  none  of  its  milky  juice  mix  with 
any  thing  which  is  taken  inwardly,  as  the  conse- 
quences might  be  serious. 

ASCLE'PIAS  VINCETO'XICUM  ;  oflRcinal 
swallow-wort,  or  tame  poison.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  vincetoxicum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Vincetoxicum. 

ASCO'MA,  (from  aa-KO;,  a  bottle)  ;  the  eminence 
of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  maturity. 

A'SCOS,  (aa-Ko;),  a  bottle.    Bottles  were  for- 
merly  all  made  of  leather ;  and  Hippocrates  used 
to  apply  them,  filled  with  hot  water,  to  pained  ■ 
parts,  as  we  now  do  bladders. 

ASE'LLI,  the  insects  otherwise  called  millepedes, 
hog-lice,  or  more  commonly  wood-lice :  they  are, 
according  to  Linnaus,  one  of  the  Class  aptera, 
and  Genus  oniscus,  comprehending  fifteen  spe- 
cies. Of  the  wood-louse,  that  variety  which  is  of 
a  bluish  colour,  and,  if  touched,  rolls  itself  up 
into  the  form  of  a  pill,  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  found  under  stones  and  logs 
of  wood,  in  cold  moist  places,  and  in  vaults.  They 
were  assigned  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
London  College,  who  directed  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  dried  ;  and,  by  physicians,  they 
were  prescribed,  both  fresh  and  dry,  in  hepatic  and  - 
other  visceral  complaints,  and  in  suppression  of 
urine.  They  were  reckoned  diuretic,  but  the  ef- 
fects attributed  to  them  by  fanciful  people  at  length 
proved  to  be  without  foundation,  and  they  were 
justly  discarded  from  the  materia  medica. 

ASE'MUS,  {a(rrii/.o;,  from  a,  priv.  and  <rrjij.£tov,  a 
sign);  an  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient  physi- 
cians to  events,  in  diseases,  that  fell  out  contrary  to 
all  appearance,  and  without  any  manifest  cause  y 
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as  when  a  cilsis  happeiieil,  beyond  tlieu'  hopes,  in 
a  fe?er. 

ASH.    See  Fraxinus. 

ASHE'5,  the  earthy  particles  of  combustible  sub- 
stances after  they  have  bceu  burnt  in  the  open  air. 
If  the  ashes  are  produced  fron^  vegetable  bodies, 
they  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  salt, 
blended  with  the  earthy  particles :  and  tVoin  these 
ashes  the  alkaline  salts  called  pot-ash  (potassa)^ 
pearl-ash,  &,c.  are  extracted.  The  ashes  of  all  ve- 
getables are  vitrefiable,  and  found  to  contain  iron. 

A'SINUS,  (from  a,  neg.  a,ttd  crivyj;,  hurtful)  ;  in 
allusion  to  its  harmless  nature)  ;  the  ass.  Its  milk 
is  iu  much  esteem  as  a  medicine.    See  Milk. 

ASrriA,  or  ASl'TI,  (from  a,  non.  and  criroj-, 
food)  ;  those  persons  were  so  called  who  could  take 
no  food  for  want  of  an  appetite.    See  Anorexia. 

ASPADIA'LIS,  ISCIlU'illA;  a  suppression  of 
urine  from  the  urethra  being  imperforated.  See 
Ischuria. 

ASPA'LATIIUM,  (from  a,  priv.  and  a-vaoa,  to 
draw  out)  ;  ca,]\ed  sdso  agallochum  ;  calambic  wood, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  of  a  bitumi- 
nous kind,  or  resinous,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It 
is  substituted  very  often  for  the  agallochum,  having 
similar  virtues,  but  weaker.    See  Lignum  Aloes. 

ASPA'LATHI  LIGNUM.  See  Li»num  Aloes. 

ASPA'LATIIUS,  (from  a,  priv.  and  crTfcccu,  to 
draa  out,  because  its  thorns  are  not  easily  drawn  out 
when  they  have  entered) ;  called  also  rhoilium,lig)ium 
rosce  odorce,  or  rose-wood.  It  is  the  root,  or  wood,  of 
a  thorny  shrub,  but  of  which  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count. It  is  brought  from  the  Canary  islands  in 
long  crooked  pieces,  externally  of  awhi'ish  colour, 
internally  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  reddish  cast. 
The  heaviest  and  the  deepest  coloured  is  the  best. 
When  rubbed  or  scraped,  it  smells  like  roses.  To 
spirit  of  wine  it  gives  out  all  its  virtue  ;  but  this 
tincture  gives  nothing  oft" by  distillation  except  the 
spirit,  being  little  if  at  all  affected  with  the  smell 
or  taste  of  the  wood.  Water,  however,  extracts 
its  virtues,  and  carries  them  over  in  distillation. 
The  distilled  water  resembles  that  from  damask 
roses.  Fifty  pounds  weight  of  good  wood  afiord 
one  pound  of  essential  oil,  which  is  used  more  as  a 
perfume  than  as  medicine.  It  is  weaker  than  the 
oil  prepared  from  the  petals  of  roses,  but  of  the 
same  odour.  Formerly,  a  cordial  tincture  of  rho- 
dium was  made  by  macerating  |  iv.  of  the  wood 
in  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  win*^:  from  ten  drops 
to  a  tea-spoonful  were  reckoned  ^  dose. 

ASPARA'GUS,  (asTtccpayoc,  a,  young  shoot,  be- 
fore it  discloses  its  leaves)  ;  called  alfo,  sperage,  or 
sparrow-grass ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  hexandria  class  of  plants.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  ten  species  ;  but  the  only  one 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  human  aliment,  is  that 
with  an  upright  herbaceous  stalk,  bristly  leaves, 
and  equal  stipula,  or  the  common  asparagus.  This 
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plant  affords  very  little  nourishment ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  places  it,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  among  the  trivial  diuretics. 

ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  oihcinal  asparagus.    See  A.sparagus. 

ASPA'SIA ;  the  name  of  a  constrictive  medicine, 
used  by  the  ancients  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
It  consisted  of  wool  moistened  with  an  infusion  ot 
galls. 

A'SPERA  ARTE'RIA,  the  trachea.    See  Tra- 

CHEA. 

ASPE'RULA  ODORA'TA  ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  matrisylva.    See  Matrisylva. 

ASPHA'LTUM,  bitumen  Judaicura,  or  Jea's' 
pitch,  a  light  solid  bitumen,  of  a  dusky  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining  black  within ;  of 
very  little  taste  ;  and  having  scarcely  any  smell, 
unless  heated,  when  it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one. 
It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  by  age  grows  dry  and  hard. 
The  same  kind  of  bitumen  is  met  with  likewise,  in 
the  earth,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  China, 
America,  and  in  some  places  of  Europe,  as  the  Car- 
pathian hills,  France,  Neufchatel,  &c.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Jews'  pitch  in  the  shops,  but 
none  of  them  are  the  genuine  sort,  and  have  little 
other  title  to  their  nam*;  than  their  being  artifi- 
cially compounded  by  Jews.  Asphaltum  being 
a  medley  of  we  know  not  what  ingredients,  its 
medicinal  use  seems  to  be  deservedly  laid  aside, 
notwithstanding  the  discutient,  resolvent,  pectoral, 
and  other  virtues,  attributed  to  this  bitumen  by 
the  ancients.  The  true  asphaltum  was  formerly 
used  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
thick  and  solid  asphalta  are  at  present  employed  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  as  pitch  for  ships ;  and 
the  lluid  ones,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  var- 
nishes. Some  writers  relate,  that  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  cemented 
with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  a  true  natural  bitumen,  that  for  in- 
stance which  is  found  in  the  district  of  Neufchatel, 
proves  an  excellent  cement  for  walls,  pavements, 
and  other  purposes,  uncommonly  firm,  very  du- 
rable in  the  air,  and  not  penetrable  by  water.  The 
watch  and  clock-makers  use  a  composition  of  as- 
phaltimi,  fine  lamp-black,  and  oil  of  spike  or  tur- 
pentine, for  drawing  the  black  figures  on  dial- 
plates  :  this  composition  is  prepared  chiefly  by  cer- 
tain persons  at  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg. 

ASPHO'DELUS,  (cc<r(poSsXo;  ;  from  cta-Ki;,  ascr- 
pent,  and  JejAoj-,  fearful,  because  it  destroys  the 
venom  of  serpents ;  or  from  crito^sXog,  ashes,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  sown  upon  the  graves  of  the 
dead)  ;  the  daffodil;  asphodelus  racemosus  ;  caule 
nudi,  foliis  ensifo?'mibus  carinatis  Icevibus  Linn. 
This  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers,  but  is  now  laid  aside. 
■  ASPHO'DELUS  RACEMO'SUS ;  the  systematic 
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antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt, 


name  for  the  officinal  asphodelus.    See  Aspho- 

DELUS. 

ASPHURE'LATA.  a  vague  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain meta'iic  fossils,  vcliich  are  fusible  by  fire,  and 
not  malleable  in  their  purest  state  ;  being,  in  their 
native  stafe,  intimately  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
other  adventitious  matter,  and  reduced  -o  what  are 
called  ores.  Ancient  mineralogists  describe  this 
species  of  fossils  to  be  five,  each  of  which  makes 
a  distinct  genus ;  viz, 
zinc,  and  quicksilver 

ASPHY'XIA,  (from  a,  neg.  and  a-ipv^t;,  a  pulse, 
from  aripv^aj,  to  leap,  or  beat,  like  an  artery)  ;  an 
affection  so  named,  because  the  pulse  is  not  percep- 
tible to  the  touch :  the  characteristic  signs  of  it  are, 
the  symptoms  of  apparent  death,  for  the  most  part, 
suddenly  coming  on.  If  a  patient  gradually  grow- 
ing worse,  at  length  dies,  that  state  is  not  an  as- 
phyxia, because  it  never  has  yet  been  observed 
that  any  one  recovered  from  such  a  state ;  but  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  people  have  ap- 
peared  to  die  suddenly,  indeed  some  of  them  have 
been  buried,  who  certainly  might  recover,  either 
by  the  help  of  art,  or  spontaneously.  This  state 
indeed,  whether  it  arise  from  the  brain,  the  heart, 
or  lungs,  being  powerfully  affected,  is  called  as- 
phyxia ;  a  most  obscure  kind  of  disease,  and  re- 
quiring the  most  diligent  investigation  of  physi- 
cians. Most  instances  of  asphyxia  are  varieties  of 
apoplexy ;  the  rest  are  instances  of  syncope,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  all.  See  Lipotjiymia  and 
Apoplexia. 

1.  The  species  which  are  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  apoplexy,  are  the  following  of  Sauvage's: 
Asphyxia  spinalis,  i.  e.  apoplexia  sanguinea. 

a  Mephitide, 
a  Musta, 
a  Fumis, 
a  Car  bone, 
Foricariorum, 
Sideratorum, 
Congelatorum, 
a  Pathemate,  i 
Siispensorum, 
Immersorum, 
Flatulentia, 
Immersorum. 
Febricosa  et  Hysterica^ 
apoplexies.. 

2.  Those  which  belong  to  Syncope  are. 
Asphyxia  Valsalviana — Syncope  cardiaca. 

a  Pathemate,  "1 

Traumatica,     K  Syncope  occasionalis. 

Neophytorum,  J 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  those 
who  appear  to  die  suddenly,  should  be  kept  till 
they  begin  to  grow  putrid  and  offensive ;  and  this 
thould  be  observed  in  general,  without  respect  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.   If  it  happen  in  conse- 
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h.  s.  Apoplexies  vene- 


natce. 


e.  apoplexia  mentalis.. 
I  h.  s.  Apoplexice  suffocatce. 

See  Drowning. 

are  symptomatic 


quence  of  an  aneurism  being  burst,  or  of  an  apo- 
plexy, or  of  a  vomica,  which  have  preceded  this 
sudden  cessation  of  the  animal  functions,  a  physi- 
cian, knowing  previously  the  existence  of  these, 
can  more  certainly  judge  whether  it  is  in  reality 
death,  or  only  an  asphyxia. 

Lancisius,  Winslow,  and  Bruhier,  have  written 
copiously  on  this  subject ;  and  so  have  many  mo- 
dern practitioners,  particulary  since  the  discovery 
of  Galvanism,  which  has  been  held  out  as  an  infal- 
lible test  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  but  certainly  without 
any  good  reason,  as  the  phenomena  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  electricity.  See 
Asthenology  and  Galvanism. 

ASPIDI'SCUS,  (from  acTTTif,  a  buckler  J  ;  by  me- 
taphor was  applied  to  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
anus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Coelius  Aurelianus.  It 
was  thus  called  from  a  resemblance  in  its  shape.. 
See  Sphincter  ani. 

A'SPIS,  the  ASP,  a  small  poisonous  kind  of  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  is  described  to  give  a  speedy  but 
easy  death.  It  is  said  to  be  thus  denominated  from 
the  G  reek  acrrii,  a  shield,  because  of  the  manner  of 
its  lying  convolved  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  its  head,  which  it  exerts,  or  raises,  like 
the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buckler.  1'his  species 
of  serpent  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  authors 
but  so  carelessly  described,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine  which,  if  any  of  the  species  known  at  present, 
may  properly  be  called  by  this  name.  It  is  said  to^ 
be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  :  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  small  species  of  ser- 
pent which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  and  which  had> 
a  sort  of  callous  excrescence  on  the  forehead, 
which  he  takes  to  have  been  the  aspis  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  with  the  asp  that  Cleopatra  i  said  to 
have  dispatched  herself,  and  prevented  the  designs 
of  Augustus,  who  intended  to  have  carried  hex  cap- 
tive to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  But 
the  fact  is  contested  :  Brown  places  it  among  his 
vulgar  errors.  The  indications  of  that  queen's  hav- 
ing used  the  ministry  of  the  asp,  were  only  two 
almost  insensible  pricks  found  in  her  arm.  In  rea- 
lity, Plutarch  says,  it  is  unknown  what  death  she 
died  of. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  asp  the  least  painful  of 
all  the  instruments  of  death :  he  supposes  it  to 
have  an  affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  less  disagreea- 
ble in  its  operation  :  which,  however,  does  not  so 
well  agree  with  the  description  of  the  symptoms 
given  by  Dioscorides  and  others ;  w  ho  inform  us, 
that  the  bite  is  followed  by  a  stnpor  of  the  whole 
body,  paleness,  coldness  of  the  forehead,  continual' 
yawning,  nictitation  of  the  eye-lids,  inclination  of 
the  neck,  heaviness  of  the  head,  sinking  into  a- 
profound  sleep,  and,  lastly,  convulsions. 

Galen  describes  three  species  of  asp.    To  pre- 
vent the  fatal  effects  of  its  bite,  Paulus  ^gineta 
(lib.  V.  cap.  xviii.);  says,that  amputation  is  the  only 
Kk 
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remedy,  where  it  can  be  performed  ;  but,  where 
ihis  cannot  be  done,  the  llesh  must  be  cut  away 
down  to  the  bone,  so  as  entirely  to  extirpate  the 
bite. 

The  ancients  had  a  plaster  called  5i  aa-TfiSujv,  made 
of  this  terrible  animal,  popularly  supposed  of  great 
efficacy  as  a  discutient  in  strumas,  and  other  indu- 
rations ;  and  it  Avas  used  likewise  against  pains  of 
the  gout.  The  flesh  and  skin,  or  exuvise,  of  the 
asp,  had  also  their  share  in  the  ancient  materia  me- 
dica,  which  attributed  powerful  medical  properties 
to  preparations  of  the  most  dangerous  reptiles. 

ASPLE'NIUM  RU'TA  MURA'RIA  ;  the  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.   See  Ruta  muraria. 

ASPLE'NIUM  SCOLOPE'NDRIUM  ;  the  sys- 
tematic  name  for  the  scolopendrium  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.   See  Scolopendrium. 

ASPLE'NIUM  TRICHO'MANES  ;  the  syste- 
matic  name  for  the  trichomanes  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Trichomanes. 

A'SSA  FCETIDA,  (from  the  Hebrew  asa,  to 
heal)  ;  a  gum-resin,  or  concrete  juice,  procured 
from  the  root  of  the  ferula  assafosltda  Linn.  Ferula 
foliis  alternutim  sinuatis  obfusis.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  order,  Digi/?iia ;  nat.  ord.  Umbellatcs. 

The  plant  which  yields  this  useful  drug  is  peren- 
nial, and  grows  plentifully  on  the  mountains  in  the 
provinces  of  Chorassan  and  Laar,  in  Persia.  It 
has,  however,  borne  fertile  seeds  in  the  open  air 
in  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum  is 
procured  from  the  roots  which  are  at  least  four 
years  old,  and  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay. 
The  stalk  is  then  twisted  off,  and  the  earth  re- 
moved from  about  the  large  tapering  roots.  The 
tops  of  these  are  cut  off  transversely  ;  and  in  about 
forty-eight  hours  the  juice,  which  has  exuded,  is 
scraped  off.  A  second  transverse  section  is  then 
made,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  root  be 
entirely  exhausted  of  juice.  The  juice  is  lastly 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden. 

It  is  imported  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses, 
consisting  of  various  little  shining  lumps,  which 
are  partly  of  a  whitish  colour,  partly  reddish,  and 
partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Tho'^c  masses  are  accounted 
the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour, 
and  variegated  with  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,  much  like  that 
of  garlic  ;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  taste.  It  loses 
some  of  its  sensible  properties  by  long  keeping :  a 
circumstance  to  be  particularly  regarded  in  its  ex- 
hibition in  diseases. 

Fro;n  1920  parts  of  assa  fcetida,  Neumann  pro- 
cured 1350  of  alkoholic  extract,  and  afterwards 
190  watery,  and  inversely  550  watery.  The  smell 
resides  entirely  in  an  essential  oil  which  rises  in  dis- 
tillation, both  with  alkohol  and  water.  More  than 
60  were  procured  from  1920  grains. 

Dr.  Cullcn's  remarks  on  this  remedy,  are  noticed 


under  the  head  of  Antispasmodics.  In  this  cha- 
racter, it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums. 
It  acts  also  as  a  stimulant,  expectorant,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  anthelmintic  ;  and  its  action  is  quick 
and  penetrating  on  the  system. 

It  is  often  serviceable,  in  the  croup  ;  in  dyspep- 
sia, amenorrhoea,  and  chlorosis;  in  the  asthma, 
dyspnoea,  and  hysteria  ;  and  in  tympanites. 

It  is  exhibited,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
the  following  forms:  1.  In  substance,  in  the  form 
of  pills  ;  the  dose  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  ei- 
ther  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter  extracts  or 
purgative  remedies,  2.  Dissolved  in  simple  dis- 
tilled water,  as  that  of  pulegium.  3.  Dissolved  in 
proof  spirit,  as  a  tincture.  4.  In  the  form  of  clys- 
ter, to  the  extent  of  about  two  drachms. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  it  are :  Assa  foet. 
pur.  Land.  Lac  assas  foetidas.  Land.  Tinctura 
fcetida,  Edin.  Land.  Diihl,  Tinct.  castor,  comp. 
Edin.  Spiritus  ammoniae  foetid.  Edin,  Lond.Dubl, 
Pil.  aloes  cum  assa  feet.  Edin.  Pi!,  assae  foetid, 
comp.  Edin.  Pil.  galban.  comp.  Lond.  Emp. 
assae  foetid.  Lond. 

ASSES'  MILK.    See  Milk. 

ASSIMILATION,  (assimilatio,  from  ad,  and 
similis,  to  make  like  to) ;  the  conversion  of  the 
food  into  nutriment. 

Dr.  Fordycc,  after  describing  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion,  the  matters  applied  by  them  to  the  food, 
and  the  substances  employed  as  such,  points  out 
the  following  facts :  "  that  all  the  substances  em- 
ployed  for  food,  have  all  and  every  one  of  them  the 
same  elements  exactly,  and  each  of  them  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  chyle ;  that 
is,  all  the  elements  that  are  actually  found  in 
chyle :  that  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  that  these 
elements  should  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  recombined,  in  order  for  its  formation  :  that 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  perhaps 
jejunum,  together  with  the  fluids  applied,  induce, 
in  the  matter  employed  for  food,  one  operation, 
by  which  its  elements  are  disunited,  and  reunited 
in  a  new  manner,  and  into  a  new  matter  ;  which 
matter,  although  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, is  in  itself  always  the  same  in  all  its  pro- 
perties, and  that  this  matter  is,  by  a  new  opera- 
tion, induced  by  the  action  of  the  duodenum  and 
the  fluids  it  meets  with  there,  to  have  its  elements 
again  disunited,  and  reunited  so  as  to  form  the 
three  essential  parts  of  the  chyle,  which,  therefore, 
cannot  be  influenced  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the 
food,  and  that  these  three  essential  parts  of  the 
chyle  are  always  the  same,  and  therefore,  when 
converted  into  blood,  the  blood  a  fortiori  cannot 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  influenced  by  the  food. 
And  moreover,  that  provided  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food  be  employed,  and  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  sufficiently  powerful  in  their  action,  and  the 
fluids  applied  properly  added,  a  sufficient  quan- 
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tify  of  blood  will  be  formed,  and  that  too  large  a 
quantity  of  food  does  not  produce  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  blood." 

Tlic  conversion  of  various  substances  used  as  food 
into  chyle,  which  is  called  assimilation,  is  most  in- 
geniously illustrated  by  the  same  author.  The  ele- 
ments of  which  the  chyle  itself,  as  well  as  of  those 
substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  form 
it,  are  the  same ;  the  process  of  assimilation  con- 
sisting merely  in  a  decomposition  of  the  former, 
and  a  peculiar  recombination  of  their  several  ele- 
ments, under  the  pariicular  circumstances  of  animal 
digestion.  Speaking  of  flesh  meat,  taken  as  food, 
the  doctor  says  : — 

"  It  appears  then  that  the  muscle  and  the  chyle 
do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  any  other  respect, 
excepting  that  the  elemonts  of  which  they  both 
equally  consist,  are  united  by  one  mode  of  combi- 
nation in  the  mascle^  and  in  another  mode  of  com- 
bination in  the  chyle.  That  the  conversion,  there- 
fore, of  the  muscle  into  the  chyle  is  a  separation  of 
its  elements  from  one  another,  and  a  recombination 
of  them  in  a  different  mauner,  so  that  the  compound 
shall  have  new  properties. 

"  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  b.e  proved, 
that  all  animal  food,  in  being  digested  or  converted 
into  chyle,  has  the  efl'ect  produced  by  a  separation 
of  its  elements  from  one  another,  and  recombina- 
tion of  them  in  a  different  manner,  so  as  to  form 
chyle,  a  new  compound ;  and  likewise,  since  by 
putrefaction,  farinaceous  matter,  and  all  other  ve- 
getable food,  may  be  made  to  yield  exactly  the 
same  substances  with  animal  substances,  particu- 
larly with  chyle;  that  is,  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids, 
volatile  alkali,  water,  volatile  hepar  sulphiiris  gas, 
inflammable  air,  calcareous  and  ai'gillaceoiis  earths ; 
HiS  these  are  the  same,  whether  vegetable  food  or 
chyle  be  putrefied,  it  follows  that  vegetable  food 
likewise  contains  the  same  elements  with  chyle, 
and  that  these  elements  are  only  separated  from 
one  another,  and  recombined  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  and  become  chyle. 

"  Digestion  then  is  performed  on  substances 
containiug  all  the  elements  of  chyle.  These  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  of  diges- 
tion, have  their  elements  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  the  effects  of  the  stomach,  and  other  or- 
gans of  digestion,  upon  them,  occasioning  in  them 
a  decomposition  and  recombination  of  their  ele- 
ments into  a  new  substance." 

■  The  circumstances,  under  which  these  processes 
take  place,  fall  more  properly  to  be  considered  un- 
der the  article  Digestion. 

ASSO'DES,  an  ardent  kind  of  tertian  fever,  at- 
tended with  great  inquietudes,  nausea,  vomitings, 
tiiirst,  and  delirium.  The  skin  in  this  disease  is 
mode-ately  warm,  but  inwardly  there  is  great  heat. 

See  AMtHIMERINA. 

A'STACHUS  FLUVIA'TILIS,  the  crevis  or 


cray-fish.  These  are  found  in  rivers ;  are  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  crabs  and  lobsters.  They 
afford  the  concretes  called  crab's-eyes.    See  Fisn. 

A'STER,  star-wort,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botanyo 
He  enumerates  thirty-eight  species. 

A'STER,  a  name  of  the  several  species  of  inula. 
1.  Aster  atticus,  the  golden  star-wort.  2.  Aster 
maritimus,  the  tripolium.  3.  Aster  omnium  maxi- 
mus,  i.  e.  Inula.    4.  Aster  peruanus,  the  potatoe. 

ASTE'RIA,  called  also  bastard-opal,  and  star- 
gem,  which  last  name  it  receives  from  its  sparkling 
like  a  star.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  a  species  of 
opal ;  it  is  transparent  like  crystal,  but  much 
harder.    It  is  a  name  also  of  the  fossil  oculus  cati. 

ASTE'RIAS,   the   fossil  otherwise  named  A- 

STIIOITES. 

ASTHE'NIA,  (aa-^evia. ;  from  a,  priv.  and  ^Ssvo^, 
strengthj;  extreme  debility.  The  asthenic  diseases 
form  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Brunonian 
hypothesis.  See  Brunonianism,  and  the  articles 
Stuenia  and  Debility. 

ASTIiENOLOG^,  (from  a,  priv.  crSevo^, 
strength,  and  Aoyo^,  a,  discoursej  ;  the  doctrine  of 
diseases  arising  from  debility.  The  disciples  of 
the  Brunonian  school,  as  they  denominate  them- 
selves, maintain  peculiar  opinions  on  this  subject, 
as  we  have  shewn  under  the  article  Buunonianism. 

In  a  German  treatise  on  the  Art  of  preserving 
feeble  Life,  and  of  supporting  the  Constitution 
under  the  Influence  of  incurable  diseases,  by  Dr. 
Struve,  the  author  treats  the  subject  with  conside-^ 
rable  address. 

"  In  the  present  period,"  says  he,  "  when  the 
number  of  asthenic  diseases  is  so  considerable,  this 
art  must  recommend  itself;  and,  indeed,  never  was 
it  so  necessary  both  for  the  physician  and  the  pa« 
tient.  This  is  the  case  in  particular,  among  phy 
sicians  of  the  first  class,  who  have  to  struggle 
against  artificial  as  well  as  natural  debilities.  It 
too  often  happens  that  asthenia  exists  to  such  a  de- 
gree among  enervated  people,  weakened  by  their 
mode  of  life,  that  no  hope  is  left  of  restoring  their 
lost  health,  much  less  of  converting  their  increasing 
infirmities  into  rustic  health  and  strength  :  and  that 
the  highest  triumph  which  the  medical  art  can  ob- 
tain, is  to  assist  the  gouty  voluptuary,  or  the  ner- 
vous lady  of  fashion,  to  hold  out  for  a  couple  of 
years  longer  ;  especially  when  he  has  to  counteract 
or  overcome  incessant  irregularities  and  debilitating 
habits,  which  his  patients  will  not  abandon.  How 
many  physicians,  by  their  situation,  are  obliged  to 
acquire  experience  in  this  great  art,  and  yet  are 
blamed  because  the  artificial  life  which  they  pro- 
cure to  their  exhausted  patients,  for  a  number  of 
years,  comes  at  length  to  an  end." 

The  doctor  treats  minutely  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
vital  principle,  animal  organization,  the  symptoms 
or  phenomena  of  feeble  life,  and  aslhenic  discabes, 
together  with  their  causes.   In  his  cojicluding  ob» 
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servations  on  the  former,  lie  says,  The  vital 
principle  may  exist  in  an  organized  body  in  very 
diflerent  degrees.  The  difterencc  depends  on  the 
organization  of  the  body  itself ;  according  as  it  is 
more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  vital  principle. 

"  This  difference  of  susceptibility  is  observed, 
1.  In  the  nature  and  construction  of  different 
bodies :  thus  there  is  more  vital  principle  in  plants 
than  in  animals.  2.  In  the  particular  vital  sus- 
ceptibility of  organized  bodies  of  the  same  genus: 
thus  some  men  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
■vital  principle  than  others. 

"  This  susceptibility  of  the  vital  principle  is, 
1.  Original:  innate  as  it  were;  fortes  creantur 
fortihus.  2.  Accidental :  it  is  destroyed  by  diseases 
which  effect  a  derangement  of  the  organization. 

"  A  total  loss  and  deprivation  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  a  commencement  of  the  free  action  of 
the  chemical  powers  in  the  body,  is  death. 

"  Death  ensues : 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  organization  being 
destroyed,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  incapable 
of  being  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle.  This  is 
effected,  (1.)  By  the  force  of  external  powers  and 
violent  impressions.  (2.)  By  the  gradual  decay  of 
vital  susceptibility  in  the  organization  in  the  course 
of  time  :  death  in  old  age,  when  the  organs  become 
insensible  to  external  stimulants ;  when  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  irritation  even  is  blunted,  by  which 
the  progress  of  the  bodily  functions  is  rendered 
sluggish  and  tardy,  so  that  they  can  be  excited 
only  by  uncommon  stimulants,  till  the  machine  at 
length  stops.  (3.)  By  the  long  continuance  of  very 
violent  excitement,  or  an  immoderate  activity  of  the 
vital  principle,  which  produces  weakness  and  death ; 
an  irregular  life,  uninterrupted  mental  irritation. 

"  2.  Or  by  the  loss  of  the  vital  principle  itself, 
even  when  the  organization  is  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition, in  which  case  the  vital  organs  alone  suffer. 

"  Death  ensues  either  suddenly^  when  the  body 
is  at  once  exhausted  of  the  vital  principle ;  or 
sloicli/,  which  is  common  natural  death.  Except 
in  these  sudden  cases,  the  transition  from  life  to 
death  takes  places  slowly;  and  the  vital  principle 
always  lingers  in  the  chief  organs,  even  Avhen  it  has 
been  withdrawn  from  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  most  common  kind  of  death,  the 
transition  takes  place  by  means  of  apparent  death, 
or  apparent  external  death.  We  ought  never  to 
conclude  that  real  death  has  taken  place,  until  the 
operation  of  the  chemical  powers  has  begun  to 
produce  decomposition  and  putridity.  It  is  on 
these  alone  that  we  can  establish  any  certain  signs 
for  ascertaining  real  death,  and  not  on  deficient 
individual  effects  of  the  vital  principle,  deficient 
excitability,  &c.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  we 
have  no  sign  of  death,  on  which  greater  depend- 
ancc  can  be  put,  than  corruption,  until  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  the  commeuccment  of  the  free 


activity  of  the  chemical  poAvers,  which  takes  place 
before  it  is  perceptible  to  us  by  external  signs. 

"  Every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  the  viLal 
principle  may  be  applied  to  life.  Life  is  a  product 
of  the  vital  principle,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
organizations  and  external  stimulants.  We  cannot 
properly  call  it,  as  Brown  does,  a  forced  state; 
since  it  is  as  free  as  the  vital  principle,  though  it 
cannot  exist  but  under  certain  conditions.  The 
different  degrees  of  life  are  as  those  of  the  vital 
jirinciple.  Its  strength  or  feebleness  depends  on 
the  quantity  and  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
quantity  and  activity  of  the  vital  principle  are  not 
always  in  the  same  ratio.  A  great  deal  of  life 
may  exist  where  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
is  small,  and  irritability  weak.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  that,  with  a  high  degree  of  vital 
activity,  life  may  be  exceedingly  feeble.  This  is  immo- 
derate, diseased  vital  activity  and  irritability,  which 
often  manifest  themselves  a  little  before  death,  and 
by  which  the  small  quantity  of  the  vital  principle  still 
remaining  is  soon  exhausted.  The  only  proof  of 
a  great  deal  of  life  is  a  continual  uninterrupted  acti- 
vity  of  the  vital  principle,  without  being  exhausted. 
Thus  people  in  the  years  of  youth,  can,  without 
injury  to  their  powers,  undertake  very  severe 
labour. 

"  For  this  purpose  a  great  susceptibility  of  the 
organization  for  the  vital  principle  is  required ; 
and  consequently  solid,  irritable  fibres ;  these  must, 
1.  Have  the  property  of  being  easily  acted  upon 
by  the  vital  principle.  2.  Must  be  durable  enough 
to  bear  the  continued  impulse  of  stimulants. 
The  organization  loses  both  these  in  old  age  ;  and 
hence  arise  insensibility,  weakness,  and  rigidity." 
The  means  of  maintaining  and  supporting  feeble  life 
are  afterwards  suggested  on  these  principles,  but 
though  free  from  some  of  the  vices  of  that  system 
of  which  Dr.  Struve  professes  himself  an  admirer, 
we  cannot  go  to  any  length  in  exhibiting  a  super- 
structure which,  however  specious  in  its  appear- 
ance, rests  on  so  dubious  a  foundation.  The  au- 
thor adds  the  treatment  of  the  so  called  insurable 
diseases.    See  Debility. 

A'STIIMA,  (from  aw,  or  ccyjfjiM^  spiro^  or  rather 
acc^M,  anhelo,  to  breathe  short).  The  asthma  is 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  coming  on  at  intervals, 
with  a  sense  of  straitness  in  the  breast,  and  sibilat- 
ing respiration  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm, 
attended  with  an  uneasy  cough,  or  no  cough  at 
all ;  towards  the  conclusion,  a  free  cough,  often 
attended  Avith  a  copious  expectoration  of  mucus." 
Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  dividing  it  into  three 
species.  1.  Asthma  spontaneum  ;  to  which  belong 
the  orthopncea  spasmodica,  and  hysterica,  when 
there  is  no  manifest  cause,  nor  any  other  disease 
attending.  2.  Asthma  exanthematicum,  when  it 
arises  from  the  rctropulsion  of  some  acrid  humours 
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from  the  surface  of  the  machine.  3.  Asthma  pie- 
thnricum,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  ac- 
customed sanguinary  evacuation  suppressed,  or  a 
spontaneous  plethora.  Other  species  have  been 
described,  as  the  hypochondriac,  arthritic,  and 
venereal ;  but  these  are  merely  symptomatic. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  asthma  depends 
upon  a  particular  constitution  of  the  lungs  ;  that 
the  proximate  cause  is  a  preternatural,  and,  in 
some  measure,  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchiae,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchiae,  necessary 
to  a  free  and  full  inspiration,  but  gives  also  a 
rioidity,  which  prevents  a  full  and  free  expiration. 
This  preternatural  constriction,  like  many  other 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections,  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  a  turgescence  of  the  blood,  and  other 
causes  of  any  unusual  fullness  and  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs. 

1.  The  attack  of  the  convulsive  asthma  is 
suddea,  and  at  its  first  appearance  the  fit  is  short. 
The  symptoms  which  usually  precede  it  are  languor, 
flatulency,  head-ach,  sickness,   pale   urine,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  a  sense  of  straitness  and  fulness  about 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.    In  some  cases  there  is  an 
uncommon  stupor,   drowsiness,    and  heaviness. 
The  fit  is  frequently  observed  to  come  on  about 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  hour 
after  the  first  sleep.    The  patient  wakes  suddenly, 
and  feels  a  great  tightness  and  constriction  around 
the  chest,  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  an 
impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  air  into  the 
lungs.    Both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  slow, 
laborious,  and  accompanied  with  constant  wheezing, 
particularly  the   latter.     Great  bodily  anxiety 
always  attends  this  disorder.    As  the  lungs  cannot 
be  sufficiently  dilated  Avith  air,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  not  free. 
Hence  the  face,  in  full  and  plethoric  habits,  ap- 
pears red  and  bloated,  and  the  vessels  of  the  eyes 
are  unnaturally  turgid  with  blood.    The  action  of 
the  heart  is  greatly  disturbed,  as  is  evident  by  the 
weakness,  irregularity,  and  increased  quickness  of 
the  pulse.    During  the  fit  the  patient  has  gene- 
rally a  longing  instinctive  desire  for  cool  fresh  air, 
which  always  revives  him.    A  small  close  room 
with  a  fire  in  it  is  extremely  offensive  to  him,  and 
all  warm  things,   given  internally,  increase  the 
flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is 
always  the  most  troublesome  after  a  full  meal. 
When  the  fit  has  continued  a  few  minutes,  half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  it  leaves  the  patient ;  his  respira- 
tion becomes  free  and  natural,  his  pulse  slow  and 
regular,  his  complexion  puts  on  its  usual  appear- 
ance, and  the  anxiety  goes  off.    The  urine  is  gene- 
rally pale,  and  the  skin  somewhat  dry  before  the 
fit,  and  during  its  progress  ;  but  at  the  termination 
©f  it,  the  urine,  for  a  day  or  two,  is  high  coloured, 


and  deposits  a  sediment,  and  the  skin  feels  soft  and 
moist. 

This  is  the  description  of  a  first  and  moderate 
attack  of  the  disorder.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
in  a  more  violent  form,  even  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  continues  for  several  days  before  the  fit 
terminates.  Sometimes  the  patient  will  have  one  fit, 
and  then  remain  free  from  a  relapse  for  many  months. 
At  other  times  fits  come  on  for  several  nights  to- 
gether, the  patient  appearing  almost  perfectly  well 
during  the  day,  with  his  appetite  and  pulse  both 
natural.  When  the  asthma  once  makes  its  attack, 
it  seldom  or  never  fails  to  recur,  though  the  in- 
tervals between  the  fits  are  very  uncertain.  When 
the  asthma  is  become  habitual,  it  often  occurs  in 
the  spring  and  autumn. 

In  many  cases  it  has  been  said  to  attack  periodi- 
cally, once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  and  some- 
times to  occur  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
only.    Floyer  mentions  a  case  where  the  fits  oc- 
curred for  seven  weeks  together,  and  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  chair.    From  the  strictest 
observation,  ho\vever,  it  is  found  that  there  is,  in 
general,  no  regularity  in  the  attacks  of  the  asthma. 
Relapses  arc  commonly  attended  with  an  increase 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  vigour  of  the  constitution 
is  gradually  impaired,  till,  at  length,  general  weak- 
ness is  induced.    The  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the 
fit  arises  to  a  higher  degree,  the  sense  of  tightness 
over  the  breast  is  most  distressing,  the  patient's  an- 
xiety at  this  period  is  inexpressible,  and  he  labours 
in  respiration,  as  if  every  moment  would  be  his 
last.    Severe  vomiting  frequently  occurs,  and  the 
matter  discharged  is  slimy  and  frothy,  or  of  a 
greenish  or  yellow  colour.    The  hands  and  feet 
are  cold,  and  the  patient  is  subject  to  palpitations' 
and  faintings.     Cool  fresh  air  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.    The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  face  is 
sometimes  pale,    and   sometimes   high  coloured, 
bloated,  or  livid ;  the  pulse  is  extremely  weak, 
irregular,  and  even  intermitting  ;  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty   of   swallowing,  the   patient  can  scarcely 
speak,  cough,  or  expectorate  during  the  fit,  and 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  violently  distended 
with  Avind.    While  thus  labouring  for  breath,  he 
is  obliged  to  rise  from  his  bod,  he  cannot  bear  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  upon  him.  His 
shoulders  are  constantly  elevated,   to  give  tlie 
muscles  of  the  ehest  their  greatest  power  of  action, 
in  raising  the  ribs  in  inspiration.    At  this  timo, 
too,  the  patient,  though  bcfare  costive,  Avill  fre.. 
quently  have  a  loose  stool. 

When  the  violence  of  the  fit  abates,  and  respira- 
tion becomes  free,  the  cough  returns,  and  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  expectorate  phlegm,  which  is 
sometimes  intermixed  v/ith  blood.  This  expectora- 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  complaint,  as  it  denotes  the  solution 
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of  the  spasmodic  contraction  on  the  bronchial 
vessels  ;  particularly  if  a  moisture  and  softness  of 
the  skin,  and  a  sediment  in  the  urine,  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  time.  The  blood  which  is 
spit  up  in  this  complaint  proceeds  generally  from 
a  rupture  or  dilatation  of  blood-veF5eIs  in  the 
lungs.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  spit  up  is,  in  full  habits,  very  con- 
siderable, and  at  the  same  time  critical,  being 
accompanied  with  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 
But  all  free  discharges  of  blood  from  the  lungs, 
though  they  afibrd  relief,  are  unfavourable,  as 
they  denote  greater  violence  of  the  disease,  during 
the  course  of  whicli  the  very  eftbrts  of  nature  to 
relieve  are  in  themselves  so  alarming.  The  nose 
too  will  sometimes  gush  out  Avith  blood  during  the 
severity  of  the  fit,  from  the  obstruction  given  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Thus  in  a  short  time  the  fit  of  the  spasmodic 
asthma  goes  off.  In  a  course  of  years,  however, 
one  fit  succeeding  another,  the  disorder  increases, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  violence  and  duration  of  the 
fits,  as  well  as  in  the  frequency  of  their  returns. 
The  expectoration  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
lungs,  which  still  continues  to  relieve  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fits,  becomes  itself  a  very  trouble- 
some symptom.  The  mucous  glands  are  relaxed, 
and  the  discharge  of  mucus  is  greater  than  natural. 
Hence  the  bronchise  or  air-vessels  are  frequently 
obstructed  with  phlegm,  and  from  this  cause  the 
freedom  of  respiration  is  disturbed :  the  patient 
breathes  with  unusual  difficulty,  although  his  con- 
vulsive fits  be  absent.  When  he  first  wakes  in 
the  morning  he  has  generally  a  severe  fit  of  cough- 
ing, which  continues  till  he  has  got  up  the  phlegm 
that  provoked  the  cough,  by  preventing  the  free 
admission  of  air  into  the  lungs.  Through  the  day, 
at  different  times,  the  cough  still  recurs,  but  v/ith 
less  violence,  and  in  the  evening  it  is  often  very 
teazing  and  distressing,  especially  on  any  sudden 
motion  of  the  body,  or  in  cold  damp  foggy  Avea- 
ther,  Avhich  obstructs  the  exhalation  of  the  per- 
spirable matter  from  the  lungs.  Thus  the  humoral 
asthma  is  united  with  the  convulsive,  and  both 
together  exist  in  the  same  patient. 

2.  The  HUMORAL  asthma  is  an  affection  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of 
Avhich  they  are  relaxed,  and  the  discharge  of  mu- 
cus, being  unnaturally  copious,  obstructs  the  free- 
dom of  respiration.  This  part  of  the  disorder  is 
more  constant ;  the  convulsive  asthma  is  more 
violent,  and  of  shorter  duration.  The  humoral 
mthma  is  more  severe,  both  with  respect  to  the 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  Avinter  ;  but  in 
summer,  when  the  Aveathcr  is  Avarm,  and  perspira- 
tion free,  it  often  disappears  totally  between  the 
intervals  of  the  fits  of  the  convulsive  asthma.  The 


convulsive  asthma  too  is  sometimes  severer  in 
Avinter  than  in  summer,  especially  Avhen  combined 
Avith  the  humoral,  or  Avith  a  catarrh.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  Avarm  Aveather  affords  little  or  no 
relief;  nay,  even  in  many  cases  it  iS  observed, 
that  the  irritability  of  the  constituuon  and  the 
rarefaction  of  the  blood  is  so  much  increased  by 
the  Avarmth  of  the  weather,  that  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  fits  is  greater  in  the  warm  and 
sultry,  than  in  the  cold,  SL'asons  of  the  year.  In 
this  case  the  humoral  asthma  is  continued  on  durinff 
the  summer  months  by  the  convulsive  asthma,  as 
a  symptom  of  the  natural  and  critical  solution  of 
the  fits.  But  even  in  this  situation  of  the  patient, 
the  symptoms  of  the  humoral  asthma  ai-e  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  Avarmth  of  the  weather,  which  is 
by  no  means  constantly  the  fact  Avith  respect  to  the 
convulsive  asthma.  Along  with  or  after  the  con- 
vulsive asthma,  either  Avhen  pure  or  when  com- 
plicated with  the  humoral,  there  is  often  a  great 
soreness  in  the  breast,  partly  from  the  obstructed 
circulation,  partly  from  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-vessels,  and  partly 
from  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  cough. 
Sometimes  too  there  are  rheumatic  stitches  in  the 
sides,  which  are  extremely  painful  and  alarming 
to  the  patient;  but  the  judicious  practitioner  Avill 
easily  distinguish  them  from  internal  affections  of 
the  breast,  by  the  external  soreness  and  the  in« 
crease  of  the  pain  in  consequence  of  motion. 

The  frequent  returns  of  the  fits  sometimes  cause 
obstructions  in  the  lungs,  which,  as  the  dissectioa 
of  dead  bodies  clearly  ascertains,  appear  full  of 
knots  or  tubercles.  These  tubercles  are  most 
liable  to  occur  in  those  who  have  naturally  a 
narroAV  contracted  chest,  in  which  the  lungs  have 
not  a  free  and  easy  motion  :  these  render  the  dis- 
order very  obstinate,  they  cause  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  cough  after  the  asthmatic  fit,  and  fre- 
quently end  in  small  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
attended  Avith  internal  pains,  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing, feverishness,  profuse  sweats,  and  wasting  of 
the  flesh.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
humoral  asthma  often  supervenes  ou  the  convul- 
sive. It  is  necessary  also  to  remark,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  convulsive  often  attacks  those  who 
have  long  been  previously  afflicted  with  the  hu- 
moral asthma.  By  frequent  returns  of  the  fits, 
the  latter,  at  last,  becomes  habitual  to  the  patient, 
and  he  has  the  misfortune  to  find  himself  labour- 
ing under  a  complication  of  tAvo  diseases;  the  one 
aggravating  the  other,  and  both  growing  Avorse. 

The  spasmodic  asthma  sometimes  attacks  persons 
of  a  thin  spare  habit,  whose  constitutions  have 
been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  long  exposure  to  causes 
of  general  or  chronic  weakness.  In  some  cases  it 
seizes  patients  who  are  robust  and  full  of  blood, 
particularly  if  they  have  small  vessels  and  narrow 
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clicsts.  At  other  times  it  occurs  in  those  who  are 
gross,  phlegmatic,  corpulent,  and  in  snch  habits  it 
is  often  very  distressing.  It  is  frequently  connected 
likewise  with  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, in  irritable  and  relaxed  constitutions.  The 
spasmodic  asthma,  recurring  for  many  years,  is  ca- 
pable of  reducing  the  strongest  constitutions,  and 
of  bringing  on  the  symptoms  of  general  debility ; 
but  if  it  attacks  a  constitution  already  weakened 
and  exhausted,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  necessarily 
weaken  and  exhaust  it  more.  The  patient  will  lose 
weight,  sink  from  his  clothes,  and  appear  ema- 
ciated, especially  if  the  bronchial  glands  are  so  re- 
laxed that  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucous  mat- 
ter is  expectorated. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  are  more  particularly 
liable  to  be  affected  in  the  spasmodic  asthma  ;  they 
are  often  seized  with  colic  pains,  distended  with 
wind,  tormented  with  burning  heats,  and  agitated 
with  tremulous  motions,  which  give  a  sensation  to 
the  patient  of  something  moving  aud  fluttering 
within  him.  Sir  John  Floyer  too  has  observed, 
that  slight  fits  of  the  asthma  often  aSect  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  not  the  lungs.  The  appe- 
tite is  greatly  impaired,  sleep  is  often  prevented,  or 
it  is  disturbed  and  unrefreshing.  The  menses  are 
sometimes  obstructed,  and  sometimes  they  are 
brought  on  before  the  usual  period  ;  and  when  ple- 
thora prevails,  that  discharge  is  accompanied  with 
relief.  The  patient  is  sometimes  costive,  though 
sometimes  he  will  have  loose  stools.  The  extremi- 
ties, particularly  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  xipper 
parts  of  the  body,  are  often  affected  with  great 
uneasiness.  Symptoms  of  fever  are  not  essential 
to  the  disease,  though  they  frequently  occur,  espe- 
cially when  the  humoral  asthma  or  a  catarrh  is  com- 
plicated with  the  convulsive.  A  hectic  fever,  with 
a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  faintings,  palpitations, 
violent  vomitings,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
swelled  legs,  and  other  dropsical  symptoms,  aris- 
ing from  weakness,  relaxation,  and  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  is 
common  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  But  a 
hectic  fever,  indeed,  will  sometimes  occur  in  very 
irritable  and  relaxed  habits,  when  no  immediate 
danger  is  threatened.  This  disease  may  attack  at 
any  age,  but  its  general  approach  is  after  the  prime 
of  life. 

3.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  dry  or  convulsive  asthma,  it  will  ap- 
pear obvious  that  the  distinction  of  it  from  every 
other  disease  cannot  be  difficult.  The  sudden  at- 
tack of  the  fits,  the  short  time  of  their  duration, 
the  violence  of  their  symptoms,  the  state  of  ease 
and  good  health  intervening  between  them,  and 
their  returning  at  intervals,  sufnciently  characterise 
the  complaint.  This  species,  however,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
Immoral  asthma,  with  peripneuinony,  aad  otlier 


complaints  of  the  breast.  The  disposition  to  asthma 
commonly  results  from  the  operation  of  cold,  mois. 
ture,  sudden  changes  of  weather,  dust,  metallic 
fumes,  smoke  and  other  particular  smells,  mephitio 
vapours,  severe  evacuations,  great  fatigue,  neglect 
of  exercise,  shouting,  and  all  strong  exertions  of  the 
voice,  certain  disorders  in  theconstitution^depressing 
passions  of  the  mind,  excess  in  venery,  and  parti- 
cularly from  intemperance. 

The  prognostics  of  the  disease  are  to  be  estimated 
from  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  symptoms, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  nature  of  the  predisposition,  and  the 
power  of  the  exciting  causes.  If  the  symptoms  of 
the  spasmodic  affection  in  the  lungs  run  high,  if 
the  disorder  be  of  long  standing,  and,  when  once 
excited,  continues  for  several  days  :  if  the  returns 
of  it  be  frequent ;  if  the  lungs  be  greatly  obstructed 
Avith  phlegm  at  the  termination  of  the  convulsive 
fits,  and  an  obstinate  cough  remains  during  the 
intervals,  with  a  laborious  respiration,  and  a  copi- 
ous expectoration  of  mucous  matter,  the  cure  is 
difficult,  tedious,  and  uncertain.  Tubercles  and 
obstructions  in  the  lungs,  &c.  are  symptoms  too  un- 
favourable to  admit  of  hope.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  disorder  be  recent ;  if  the  patient's  constitution 
be  not  greatly  impaired  ;  if  there  be  no  natural 
deformity  in  the  chest ;  if  respiration  after  the 
termination  of  the  fit  be  free,  and  the  cough  with 
expectoration  of  phlegm  not  violent,  nor  obstinate 
in  its  duration  ;  if  the  occupation  of  the  person  be 
not  injurious  to  the  lungs,  or,  if  so,  can  be  easily 
relinquished  ;  and  if  the  lungs  be  not  obstructed 
with  tubercles,  either  in  consequence  of  a  scro- 
phulous  habit,  or  repeated  inflammatory  affections, 
the  case  bears  a  favourable  aspect,  and  may  in  all 
human  probability  be  frequently  treated  with  suc- 
cess. 

4.  Our  first  attempt,  in  the  treatment  of  both 
species  of  asthma,  must  be  to  alleviate  the  spasmo- 
dic strictures  of  the  breast,  and  parts  subservient 
to  respiration  then  existing.  Secondly,  we  are  to 
employ  such  remedies  as  may  counteract  the  consti- 
tutional affection. 

The  patient's  diet  should  be  light:  sweet  thing?, 
and  such  as  arc  flatulent,  must  be  avoided  :  large 
and  full  meals  are  injurious,  or  any  food  that  is 
difficult  ox  digestion  ;  but  many  asthmatic  subjects 
bear  animal  food  of  the  lighter  kinds,  and  in  mo- 
derate quantity,  very  well.  In  recent  asthma, 
and  especially  in  the  young  and  plethoric,  a  spare 
diet  is  necessary :  but  after  the  disease  has  conti- 
nued for  some  years,  they  commonly  bear,  and 
often  require,  a  better  diet,  though  in  all  cases  a 
very  full  one  is  hurtful.  For  drink,  water,  or 
some  cool  watery  liquor,  is  the  most  fit  for  asthma- 
tics ;  all  liquors  ready  to  ferment,  become  flatu- 
lent, and  are  hurtful  :  any  kind  of  strong  drink 
they  seldom  can  bear  :  and  any  excess  in  the  lattor 
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is  always  dangerous  to  them.  Copious  warm  and 
tepid  drinks  arc  improper,  on  which  account,  and 
because  it  tends  to  weaken  the  stomach,  tea  is  to  be 
avoided.  Exercise  should  be  moderate,  but  regu- 
lar ;  and  daily  riding  on  horseback,  going  in  a 
carriage,  and  especially  sailing,  are  highly  useful. 
The  feet  should  be  kept  warm,  and  perspiration 
assisted  with  a  flannel  shirt. 

Experience  must  determine  with  respect  to  the 
air  which  these  patients  breathe.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  general  rules,  as  different  asthmatics  have 
difterent  idiosyncrasies.  Some  are  only  easy  in  a 
dry  serene  air  in  the  country,  others  must  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  city ;  though  the  former  bear 
the  air  of  a  low  ground,  if  tolerably  free  and  dry, 
better  than  that  of  amountain.  In  both  or  any  case, 
the  natural  perspiration  should  be  carefully  sup- 
ported. A  check  given  to  this  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  asthma  in  Britain,  consequently  a  parti- 
cular regard  should  always  be  had  to  it. 

The  asthma  seldom  admits  of  bleeding,  except 
where  there  is  plethora  ;  and  it  must  be  observed, 
that  a  pulse  strong  and  slow  does  not  indicate 
bleeding  in  the  same  degree  as  if  it  were  strong  and 
frequent.  A  strong,  frequent,  and  hard  pulse,  de- 
mands a  frequent  discharge  by  bleeding.  But  much 
discretion  is  required  in  this,  from  various  difficul- 
ties that  occur  in  judging  of  the  case. 

Vomits  are  very  properly  administered  in  asth- 
mas. Some  physicians,  however,  decline  their 
use  in  the  first  instance,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  efforts  in  vomiting  might  be  dangerous.  Sup- 
posing this  well  grounded,  (which,  however,  we 
doubt),  the  best  practice  is  to  employ  a  purgative 
of  calomel,  joined  with  some  suitable  aloetic  pill, 
which  will  aflbrd  the  most  immediate  relief.  When 
the  expectoration  shall  have  become  somewhat  free, 
emetics  may  be  given  with  perfect  safety  and  advan- 
tage. The  oxymel  scillce  and  antimonium  tartaris. 
are  by  many  esteemed  the  best;  but  Dr.  Percival 
preferred,  and  with  some  reason,  the  ipecacuanha, 
which,  whether  in  the  humoral  or  spasmodic  kinds, 
Le  always  used  as  speedily  in  the  fit  as  attending 
circumstances  would  admit,  and  experienced  the 
speediest  relief  by  it.  When  he  prescribes  the 
ipecacuanha  in  chronical  cases,  he  orders  from, 
three  to  five  grains,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  grains, 
every  other  morning,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  disease,  and  Avithout  regard  to  any  particular 
paroxysm,  and  thus  continues  it  for  three,  four,  or 
six  weeks.  It  proves  as  useful  when  it  only  excites 
nausea,  as  when  it  pukes;  whence  it  seems,  that 
in  its  quality  of  a  relaxant,  its  virtue  principally 
consists.  When  the  spasmodic  attends  the  humoral 
asthma^  we  may  also  prescribe  the  ipecacuanha, 
with  every  chance  of  success.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks, 
that,  "  as  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  are  frequent  attendants 
of  a&thmUj  and  very  troublesome  to  asthtnadcs, 


so,  both  for  removing  these  symptoms,  and  for 
taking  off  all  determination  to  the  lungs,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  gentle  vomits  is  proper  in  this  dls- 
ease."  In  certain  cases,  where  a  lit  was  expected 
to  come  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  vomit  given 
in  the  evening  has  frequently  seemed  to  prevent  it. 

Expectorants,  in  the  moist  asthma,  are  important 
aids.  Garlic  is  celebrated  by  some  in  these  cases 
(See  Allium).  Squills  and  gum  aramoniacum, 
however,  are  most  commonly  used  ;  but  perhaps  a 
cautious  use  of  tobacco  might  be  made  to  exceed 
any  of  the  medicines  now  employed  for  this  end  ; 
for  those,  who  are  not  used  to  cheAV  tobacco,  are 
very  speedily  relieved  by  holding  it  in  the  mouth 
until  a  sickness  comes  on,  and  then  going  into  bed 
to  sweat.  It  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned  a  fafc 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  any  but  medical  men. 

The  best  general  forms  of  expectorants  are  the 
following : 

R    Lac.  ammoniac,  ^vlj. 
Oxymel.  scilla;  5j. 
Vin.  antim.  tart.  jj.  M.. 
Detur  coch.  j.  vel  ij.  ter  die. 
The  gum  ammoniac,  and  others  of  similar  vir- 
tues,   may  be  formed  into  pills,  and  combined 
with  soap ;  or  a  mass  may  be  composed  thus  : 

R    Assffi  foetidae. 

Bals.  tolut.  aa  jj. 
Syr.  allii  q.  s. 
Fiant  pil.  med.  quarum  capiat  iij.  vel  iv.  ter  die. 
These  pills  may  be  washed  down  by  a  medicated 
wine,   impregnated  with   squills,  horse-radish 
root,  and  mustard  seed. 

The  mistura  ammoniacalis  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London,  is  equally  proper,  viz. 

R    Lactis  ammoniaci  ^iiiss. 

Tinct.  scillaj  5ij. 

Tinct.  opii  gut.  x.  Misce. 
Detur  unc.  ss.  subinde. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  says,  the  attenuating,  stimulat- 
ing medicines  will  best  succeed  as  expectorants. 

R    Sal.  corn.  cerv.  vol.  3fs. 

Succ.  limon.  5iij. 

Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  gj-  Sij- 

Syr.  scillae  jjfs. 
Misce  fiat  haust.  sexta  quaque  hora  sumend. 

.  O'-'  . 

R    Lac.  ammoniac,  ^j. 
Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  5vj. 
Sperm  ceti  sol.  3j. 
Sal.  corn.  cerv.  vol.  3ss, 
Oxymel.  scilliE  ^jss. 
Misce  fiat  haustus. 
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U    Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  gjss. 

Flor.  benzoini,  gr.  iij. 

Vin.  ipecacuanhae. 

Syr.  croci,  aa  ^j. 
Misce  fiat  haustus.  ^  , 

The  balsamic  pill  of  Fuller's  Pharmacopoeia,  Te» 
tommended  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
pulmonary  consumption,  will  be  highly  advisable 
in  this,  as  well  as  some  other  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Be    Gum  ammoniac,  jjss, 

Flor.  benzoini,  ^j. 

Balsam.  Peruv.  gr.  xt. 

Bals.  sulphur,  q.  s. 
Fiat  pill.  No.  xii.  e  5j.  snmend.  It.  mane  et 
Tcsp. 

Mustard  whey,  as  common  drink,  may  be  pro- 
per, or  a  decoction  of  the  madder  root,  which  as 
an  attenuant  and  expectorant,  is  a  medicine  ex- 
ceeded only  by  few.  Thus, 

R    Rad.  rub.  tinctorum,  3i* 

Macis,  ^ij. 
Coque  ex  aq.  fontan.  q.  s.  ad  colatur.  lib.  ij. 
Adde,  Tinct.  aromatic.  §ss. 
Syr.  liraon.  3ij. 
Misce  fiat  Apozema ;  sumend.  Jiij.  ter  quaterve 
de  die. 

In  some  chronic  cases,  mercury  will  be  found 
serviceable;  in  others,  flowers  of  sulphur,  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  syrup  of  garlic  ;  or 
<sither  of  the  following,  used  at  Guy's  Hospital : 

R    Bals.  Locatelli^ 

Cons,  rosae  rub.  sing.  ^iT. 
Bals.  sulphur,  ^j,  M. 
Dosis  drachma  una  ter  die. 

R    Aq.  menth.  sativ.  ij. 
Aq.  piment. 

Oxymel.  scillae  sing.  gj.  M. 
Dosis  cochl.  unum  frequenter. 

If  a  costive  habit  should  prevail,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary from  time  to  time  to  give  a  few  grains  of 
pills  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  soap  and  aloes,  or  a  mass 
of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  scammony,  and  soap. 

Dr.  Temple  directs  in  the  paroxysm : 

R    Sp.  Titriol.  asther. 
Detur  coch.  minim,  in  quovis  vehiculo. 

R    Opiipurif.  gr.j. 
Fiat  Pil.  hora  somni  sumend. 

He  says  the  Tapour  of  aether  may  1b»  inhaled, 
Vol.  I.  ' 


which  is  likely  to  give  great  and  speedy  relief  in  the 
paroxysms.  A^safoetida,  and  the  warm  bath  should 
be  ordered  ;  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  hydrogen,  if  it 
be  the  pure  spasmodic  asthma  ;  if  it  is  what  is  called 
the  humoral,  or  moist,  he  should  respire  an  air  with 
hydro-carbonic  air,  or  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  oxygen.    See  Pneumatic  Medicine. 

The  dry  or  spasmodic  asthma,  during  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  fit,  is  best  relieved  by  opiates  ;  and 
sometimes  very  large  doses  are  required.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  permanent  relief,  nothing  is  found  to 
answer  better  than  the  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses. 
Three,  five,  eight,,  or  ten  grains,  according  to  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  given 
very  other  day,  have  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest efi'ects ;  acting  sometimes  as  an  evacuant, 
pumping  up  the  viscid  phlegm  ;  atotliers  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic or  sedative.  Issues  are  generally  re- 
commended in  both  species,  and  will  often  be  found 
useful. 

When  the  asthma  Is  found  to  depend  on  some 
other  disease,  whether  it  be  the  gout  or  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  or  when  it  proceeds  from  the  striking 
in  of  some  cutaneous  eruption,  regard  must  be 
always  had  to  the  primary  disease :  thus,  in  the 
asthma  arthriticitm,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  or  blis- 
tering, will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout.  And  when 
the  diogs  of  an  ague  give  rise  to  an  asthma,  which 
is  termed  febricidosu7n,  and  attacks  at  regular  inter- 
vals, we  must  have  recour^^to  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  asthma  exanthemuticum  will  require  blisters  or 
issues,  to  give  vent  to  the  acrid  matters  which  were 
repelled  from  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  courses 
of  sulphureous  waters,  goats'  whey,  and  sweeten- 
ing diet  drinks,  or  perhaps  mercurial  alteratives, 
in  order  to  correct  the  habit  of  body. 

An  habitual  difficulty  of  breathing,  differing  in 
many  circumstances  from  asthma,  is  named  Dysp- 
noea.   See  Dyspncea. 

ASTRAGALOFDES ;  the  name  of  some  species 
of  Orobus;  also  of  the  bastard  milk-vetch. 

ASTRA'GALUS,  (a^r^aayaAo^,  a  cockal,  or  die; 
because  it  is  shaped  like  the  die  used  in  ancient 
games.)  A  bone  of  the  tarsus,  upon  which  tha 
tibia  moves,  is  thus  named.  It  is  placed  posteriorly 
and  superiorly  in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two 
parts,  one  large,  which  is  called  its  body,,  the  other 
small,  like  a  process.  The  part  where  these  tvro 
unite  Is  termed  the  neck. 

ASTRA'GALUS  EXSCA'PUS;  the  stemles* 
milk- vetch.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Astragalus  exscum 
pus ;  acaulis  exscapis  legmninibus  lunatis,  foliis  villom 
sis,  Linn,  is  said  to  cure  confirmed  syphilis,  especi- 
ally when  in  the  form  of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

ASTRA'GALUS  TRAGACA'NTHA  ;  the  sys. 
tematic  name  for  the  plant  which  alfords  the  g«8j, 
tragacanth.    See  TRAGACAJfXHA* 
LI 
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ASTRA'NTIA  ;  black  master.v/ort,  a  genus  in 
Liiiiiaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  four  species. 

ASTRINGE'NTIA,  (from  astringo^  to  bind  to), 
ASTRINGENTS  ;  such  mcdical  substances  as,  applied 
to  the  human  body,  produce  a  contraction  and 
condensation  in  the  soft  solids,  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  density  and  force  of  cohesion.  AVhen 
these  are  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contrac- 
tion is  made  in  their  length  ;  but  if  applied  to 
circular  fibres,  they  diminish  the  diameters  of  the 
vessels  or  cavities  which  the  fibres  embrace. 
•  The  operation  of  astringents  in  general,  in  con- 
densing the  animal  solid,  has  been  said,  by  most 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  appear  from 
their  use  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  employed.  But  the 
examination  of  this  process  by  chemical  means, 
does  not  altogether  justify  this  supposition,  the 
tannin^  or  tanning  principle,  being  distinct  from 
the  astringent  principle,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Davy. 

In  the  same  operation,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  we  may 
observe  the  antiseptic  power,  of  this  class  of  sub- 
stances ;  which  seems  to  depend  upon  their  preserv- 
ing the  firmness  and  cohesion  of  the  animal  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  applied,  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  would  take  place  in  these  sub- 
stances without  such  application. 

"  By  what  means  astringents  produce  the  con- 
traction of  the  solid  parts  of  animal  bodies,"  says 
he,  "  is  not  very  evident.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
by  introducing  a  matter  into  their  substance  ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  rather  by  absorbing 
and  abstracting  their  fluid  parts.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  substances  applied  are  such  as  coagulate 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  as  acids  and  alkohol, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  the  same  should 
condense  and  contract  the  solids  formed  of  the 
same  fluids  which  those  matters  coagulate.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  other  astringents,  void 
of  acidity,  act  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  their  ope- 
ration must  be  referred  to  an  attraction  taking  place 
between  these  astringents  and  the  particles  of  the 
animal  solid." 

In  forming  his  catalogue  of  substances  according 
to  their  several  operations  on  the  human  body,  it 
seemed  proper  to  distinguish  them  as  they  ope- 
rate upon  the  simple  solid,  which  is  much  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body  ;  or 
as  they  operate  upon  the  sensible  and  moving  solids^ 
which  have  their  qualities  and  powers  only  as  they 
exist  in  a  living  body.  This  distinction,  on  many 
occasions,  he  considers  both  necessary  and  useful, 
though  not  to  be  followed  throughout ;  and  on 
these  occasions,  where  the  substances  in  question 
at  the  same  time  operate  upon  both  the  simple  and 
the  living  solid,  the  consideration  of  their  operation 
cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  separately.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  astringents  which  oftea 


operate  upon  the  solids  of  both  kinds,  though  it 
has  not  always  been  observed ;  for  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  that  astringents  act  more  upon 
the  simple  than  upon  the  living  solid;  and  there- 
fore, that  they  act  almost  only  on  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  immediately  applied. 

Thus  Dr.  Heberden,  in  writing  on  hemorrhagy, 
says, — "  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  use 
of  internal  astringent  remedies,  because  it  does  not 
appear  likely,  from  reasoning,  that  they  should  do 
any  service  ;  and  I  am  far  from  being  convinced 
by  experience  that  they  ever  do,  except  perhaps  in 
hemorrhagies  of  the  primae  vise,"  Med.  Trans. 
vol.  II.  p.  432.  This,  however.  Dr.,  Cullen  does  not 
hold  to  be  just ;  since  by  the  corrugation  and  cort- 
striction  of  the  whole  mouth  and  fauces,  which 
happens  from  a  small  portion  of  an  astringent  sub« 
stance  being  applied  to  only  a  small  part  of  the 
tongue,  it  is  evident  that  astringents  act  upon  the 
sentient  nerves ;  and  therefore  that  the  astringent 
eflects  may  be  communicated  from  the  part  to  which 
they  are  immediately  applied,  to  very  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  The  same  conclusion  appears  clearly 
also  from  this  ;  that  astringents  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach show  their  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  body  so 
quickly,  that  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  further  than  the  stomach  itself;  and  there- 
fore their  sudden  eft'ects  in  distant  parts  must  neces- 
sarily be  ascribed  to  an  astringent  power,  com- 
municated from  the  stomach  to  those  other  parts. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
"  that  the  astringent  matter  is  in  some  cases  carried 
further  than  the  stomach,  and  into  the  course  of 
the  circulation:  but  it  must  still  be  observed,  that 
in  many  of  those  cases  the  quantity  of  matter  intro- 
duced is  so  small,  that  when  again  ditfused  In  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  equally  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  portion  of  it  applied  to  a  particular  part 
cannot  be  sufficient  to  produce  any  efl'ect  upon 
it ;  and  therefore  the  eflects  which  appear  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  general  operation  on  the  sto- 
mach. Of  all  this  doctrine,  and  particularly  of 
the  propagation  of  astringent  power  from  the 
stomach  to  other  parts,  we  have  a  strong  proof  in 
this,  that  some  of  the  most  simple  astringents  taken 
into  the  stomach,  ve.y  soon  after,  prevent  tlie  recur- 
rence of  a  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  i(  ver,  which, 
implies  avery  general  operation  on  dist:; at  parts. 

"  As  it  is,  therefore,  established,  ^hat  astrin- 
gents act  upon  the  moving  fibres,  as  well  as  upon 
the  simple  solid,  it  will  be  readily  conceived, 
that  to  their  operation  on  the  former  thfeir  most 
considerable  effects  on  the  living  body  are  to  be 
ascribed.  As  they  contract  the  moving  fibres, 
and  increase  their  force  of  cohesion,  they  i  lust 
increase  their  contractility,  or  what  I  call  <.leir 
tone,  and  they  arc,  therefore,  often  piocsrly 
named  Tonics  3  and  upon  the  same  ground  are 
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fitly  enough  named  Strengtheners  or  Roborants  t 
which  under  these  titles  will  be  more  fully  consi- 
dered hereafter. 

"  The  matter  of  astringents  has  been  variously 
judged  of,  and  generally  supposed  to  consist  of 
acid  and  earth.  In  the  astringents  of  an  acerb 
taste,  such  a  composition  seems  to  be  evident;  and 
the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  observing,  that  an 
astringent  quality  is  produced  by  certain  combina- 
tions of  acid  and  earth  as  in  the  case  of  alum. 
AVe  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  to  be  a  gene- 
ral proposition,  as  in  many  cases  a  combination  of 
acid  and  earth  produces  matter  of  very  little  astrin- 
gent power,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  acids  joined 
with  calcarious  earths  :  this,  in  magnesia  alba,  pro- 
duces matter  of  a  purgative  quality.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  admit  of  this  general  proposition,  that 
astringents  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  acid 
and  earth.  With  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  astringents,  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  by 
no  means  evident ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  the  quantity  of  acid  is  not 
so  much  as  to  saturate  the  earthy  or  other  parts  of 
the  matter  in  their  composition:  for  the  whole 
substance  of  the  astringent  appears  still  to  be  a  pow- 
erful absorbent  of  acids  capable  of  abstracting  them 
from  other  substances  withwhich  they  are  joined." 

It  is  of  some  little  importance  to  know  in  what 
manner  we  can  discover  an  astringent  quality  to 
exist  in  certain  bodies  :  this  Dr.  Culleu  explains  in 
the  following  way : 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  he,  "  we  discover  it 
most  certainly  by  their  elfects  on  the  human  body, 
and  that  by  the  taste  they  give  in  the  mouth ;  a 
sense  of  constriction  not  only  in  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  immediately  in  contact,  but  also 
in  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  This  sense  of  constriction  is  different 
from  different  substances  ;  and  its  degree  may  be 
taken  as  a  mark  of  the  power  which  such  sub- 
stances may  exert  as  astringents  in  the  stomach,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  discover  an  astringent 
quality  in  bodies  by  their  being  applied  to  a  solu- 
tion of  vifriolatcd  iron,  in  which  they  produce  a 
black  colour.  This  we  suppose  to  be  owing  to  the 
astringents  abstracting  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  from 
the  iron  it  was  before  joined  with  ;  and  that  there- 
fore  the  iron  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder." 

He  does  not  insist  further  on  the  theory  of  this 
operation,  but  endeavours  to  apply  it  afterwards 
to  the  purpose  for  which  he  writes. 

As  astringent  substances  applied  to  the  solution 
of  vitriol  and  iron,  produce  more  suddenly  a  black 
colour,  and  that  in  a  greater  degree  in  proportion 
to  the  other  marks  they  give  of  their  astringency, 
so  we  may  employ  this  experiment  to  determine 
power  of  astringency  in  different  substances. 


Bergim,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  has  given  experi- 
ments of  the  application  of  almost  every  vegetable 
substance  to  the  solution  of  green  vitriol ;  and 
these  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  have  been  accurately  made. 
From  them  we  learn,  what  has  just  now  been  al- 
leged, that  the  astringent  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  suddenness  with  which  they  strike  a  black 
colour,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  produce  it. 
By  this  the  same  author  points  out  what  substances 
are  ^  the  most  powerful  astringents ;  and  in  like 
manner,  what  are  the  weaker  kinds  of  the  many 
which  formerly  entered  promiscuously  into  our  lis^s 
of  astringent  substances.  Dr.  Cullen,  ncverthelesF, 
thinks  it  proper  to  observe,  that  every  substance 
which  strikes  a  black  colour  M'ith  a  solution  of 
vitriolated  iron,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  astrin- 
gent ;  for  it  may  happen  that  a  small  portion  of 
astringent  matter  may  be  present  in  substances  in 
which  a  matter  of  contrary  quality  in  reality  pre- 
vails ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of 
this  than  in  the  mallow,  the  juice  of  which  strikes 
a  blackish  colour  when  submitted  to  this  test :  and 
from  the  experiments  of  Bergius,  it  appears  that 
the  same  happens  with  respect  to  many  other  ve- 
getable substances  which  are  not  astringent. 

Another  observation  which  the  Doctor  makes,  is, 
that  there  are  certain  astringents,  which  otherwise 
give  proof  of  their  astringent  power,  and  yet  do  not 
strike  a  black  colour  v/ith  the  solution  of  vitriolat- 
ed iron,  or  at  least  do  it  more  weakly  than  in  pro- 
portion to  their  astringent  powers.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  juice  of  quinces,  and  some 
other  acerb  substances  ;  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  astringent  matter  in  these  substances  being 
saturated  with  the  acid  that  is  already  present  in 
them. 

The  general  effects  produced  by  astringents  on 
the  human  body  are  in  a  great  measure  already  ex- 
pressed above  ;  but  in  what  different  states  of  the 
body,  that  is,  in  what  diseases  they  are  properly 
to  be  employed,  is  a  subject  yet  to  be  treated  of. 

"  In  all  cases  of  general  debility,"  says  Dr.  Cul- 
len, "  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  useful  ;  and  in 
that  state  which  has  been  called  a  cachexy,  and 
which  often  forms  the  beginning  of  dropsy,  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  formed  by  a  combination  of  an 
acid  with  that  metal  have  been  employed  with  much 
benefit :  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  simple 
astringent,  that  in  the  same  case  has  been  employ, 
ed  with  advantage.  In  one  case,  their  power  in 
taking  off  the  atony  of  the  system  is  very  remark- 
able, and  that  is  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fevers. 
I  have  shown  that  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  fevers  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of  a 
state  of  atony  in  the  system,  and  that  the  paroxysm 
is  prevented  by  various  means  of  obviating  the  re- 
currence of  that  atony ;  and  freqiient  experience 
has  shewn  the  power  of  astringents  in  this  respect. 
It  is  true,  that,  even  for  this  purpose,  their  toni« 
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powers  are  much  increased  by  their  being  comT)in- 
ed  with  bitters  ;  but  as  the  most  simple  astringents 
frequently  answer  the  purpose,  it  does  not  prevent 
our  perceiving  tliat  astringents,  by  themselves,  are 
capable  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres 
over  the  whole  body. 

"  Astringents  are  considered  as  especially  useful 
in  restraining  excessive  evacuations  ;  zTiii,  in  tlie 
first  place,  hcBorpi;-g;-.g^  or  the  evacuations  of  red 
?}!'JCi  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  fitted 
for  this  purpose,  or  of  their  truly  answering  it ; 
but  I  must  own,  that  there  is  no  practice  in  which 
I  have  been  more  frequently  disappointed  than  in 
the  employment  of  astringents  in  the  case  of  he- 
morrhagy.  I  ascribe  my  failure  to  this,  that  though 
astringents  taken  into  the  stomach  give  some  in- 
crease of  tone  over  the  whole  system  ;  yet  they 
are  not  powerful  enough  for  producing  such  con- 
striction in  distant  parts,  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
overcoming  the  increased  impetus  of  tlie  blood  in 
the  vessels.  This,  however,  I  would  assert  with 
respect  to  certain  astringents  only,  and  allow  that 
there  may  be,  in  the  diiferent  kinds,  more  or  less 
power  of  propagating  their  effects  from  the  sto- 
mach to  distant  parts,  as  will  be  noticed  under 
particular  astringents. 

"  It  is  proper,  nevertheless,  to  observe,  that 
the  different  effects  of  astringents  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  hemorrhagy  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Hemorrhagies  may  depend  upon  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels  forcing  an  opening  or 
rupture  in  their  extremities,  or  the  same  disease 
may  depend  upon  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  extremities 
of  the  blood-vessels,  allowing  them  to  be  opened 
without  any  increase  in  the  action  of  the  vessels  ; 
and  merely  by  the  ordinary,  or  perhaps  even  a  less 
than  usual,  impetus  of  the  blood  in  them.  In 
these  two  kinds  of  hemorrhagy  the  effects  of  as- 
tringents must  be  difiercnt.  In  the  former,  they 
may  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but  may  be  actually 
hurtful,  by  increasing  the  tone  and  action  of  the 
vessels ;  and  it  is  only  the  latter  case  to  which  they 
are  properly  adapted,  and  can  be  useful,  as  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  doctrine  concerning 
menorrhagia.    See  Menorrhagia. 

Remedies  of  the  astringent  class  are  also  employ- 
ed in  restraining  the  excess  of  serous  evacuations  ; 
and  are  therefore  employed  in  the  case  of  diarrhoea. 
— "Here,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  their  erticacy  is  evi- 
dent; and  will  be  readily  accounted  for  by  their 
being  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 
But  it  is  extremely  necessary  here  to  take  notice  of 
an  error  very  generally  prevailing  in  writers  on  the 
materia  medica,  in  their  relating  the  virtues  and 
powers  of  astringents.  They  very  generally  men- 
lion  the  virtues  of  astringents  as  equally  adapted 
to  diarrhoea  and  to  dysentery.  In  this  sentiment 
too,  some  practical  writers  acquiesce ;  but  I  maintain 
tiiat  these  two  diseases  are  very  different  from  one 


another ;  since,  while  diarrhoea  consists  in  an  in« 
creased  evacuation  from  the  exhalants  and  excreto- 
ries  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  which 
may  be  restrained  by  astringents  applied,  the  dysen- 
tery consists  of,  or  depends  upon,  an  increased  con- 
striction in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal 
CSlial,  which  must  be  increased  by  the  application 
of  such  astringents.  This  is  now  well  understood  ; 
and  practitioners  very  universally  observe,  that  as- 
tringents are  not  only  ineffectual,  but  very  hurtful 
in  dysentery  ;  and  therefore  we  assert,  that  the 
marking  of  astringents  as  equally  adapted  to  both 
diseases  is  a  pernicious  error. 

"  But  farther,  astringents  are  said  to  be  suited 
to  the  restraining  of  other  serous  evacuations  than 
diarrhoea  ;  yet  I  must  say,  that  in  practice  I  have 
been  as  much  disappointed  in  these  cases  as  in  the 
case  of  hemorrhagy:  and  upon  the  same  ground, 
that  the  effects  of  astringents  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach are  not  propagated  so  powerfully  to  distant 
parts  as  to  produce  the  constrictions  required  ia 
them.  This  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  with 
regard  to  the  leucorrlicea.  For  the  cure  of  this' 
disease,  I  find  forty  remedies  recommended  by  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica ;  but  I  have  met  as 
many  cases  of  it,  in  which  not  one  of  those  re- 
medies were  of  any  service." 

It  is  probable.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  that  the  great- 
er number  of  practitioners  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  same  inefficacy  of  internal  astringents  in 
the  case  of  serous  evacuations  from  the  urethra' 
in  males  ;  and  that  they  therefore  will  agree  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  materia  medica  writers  have 
been  too  liberal  in  ascribing  virtues  to  astringents 
in  those  cases. 

Some  may  suppose  that  there  is  an  analogy  bs- 
tween  those  cases  of  increased  serous  evacuation, 
and  the  excessive  discharge  of  a  serous  fluid  from 
ulcers ;  and,  therefore,  that  to  remedy  this,  inter- 
nal astringents  may  very  well  be  empioj  cd.  The 
propriety  of  this  measure  may,  he  thinks,  be  well 
founded  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear' 
that  the  good  effects  in  these  cases  depends  ujjon  a 
constriction  produced  on  the  extremities  of  th« 
vessels  pouring  out  the  fluids,  so  much  as  upon  re- 
storing the  tone,  or  perhaps  even  the  inflammatory 
state,  of  the  vessels,  that  is  necessary  to  these  good 
efi'ects. 

In  describing  the  general  effects  of  astringents, 
Dr.  Cullen  mentions  their  singular  power  of  re- 
lieving the  sj  mptoms  Avhich  attend  the  calculus  in 
the  urinary  passages.  "  Among  the  dissertations," 
says  he,  "  oi  Dc  Heucher,  formerly  a  professor  at 
Wittemberg,  there  is  one  entitled,  '  Calculus  per 
adstringentia  pellendas.^  In  this  he  shows,  that 
almost  at  all  times,  and  by  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians, astringents  have  been  employed  in  calcul- 
ous cases.  He  is,  indeed,  intent  upon  showing, 
that  astringents  have  been  employed  in  promoting 
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the  excretion  of  calculi ;  but  I  presume  that,  in 
the  cases  in  which  those  remedies  appeared  success- 
ful, the  calculous  matter  was  only  supposed  to  be 
evacuated,  because  the  patient  was  relieved  from 
the  symptoms  that  he  formerly  laboured  under. 
But  we  now  know  that  these  symptoms  may  be  re- 
lieved without  the  stone's  having  been  dissolved  or 
evacuated :  and  among  other  medicines  that  may 
operate  in  this  manner,  I  believe  astringents  may 
be  reckoned.  A  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  use 
of  the  leaves  of  the  uva  ursi;  which  not  only  from 
the  experiments  of  the  late  De  Haen,  but  also 
from  my  own,  I  have  found  to  be  often  powerful 
in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  calculus.  This  plant 
is  manifestly  a  powerful  astringent ;  and  iu  what 
manner  this,  and  other  astringents  are  useful  in  the 
cases  mentioned,  may  be  difficult  to  explain ;  but 
I  shall  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  I  sup- 
pose their  effects  to  depend  upon  their  absorbing 
acid  in  the  stomach.  Their  powerful  attraction  of 
acid  we  have  mentioned  above  :  and  that  thereby 
they  may  be  useful  in  calculous  cases,  is  rendered 
probable  by  this,  that  the  medicines  which  of  late 
have  been  found  the  most  powerful  in  relieving  the 
symptoms  of  calculus,  are  a  variety  of  alkalines, 
which  are  known  to  do  this  without  their  acting  at 
all  in  dissolving  the  stone." 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  diseases  in  which 
astringents  are  useful,  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  on  the 
absurdity  of  some  materia  mcdica  writers  who  de- 
scribe them  as  useful  in  a  disease  in  which,  both 
from  theory  and  experience,  it  is  known  that  they 
are  of  no  use  at  all ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  hernia^ 
■which  does  not  depend  upon  any  laxity  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  but  rather  on  the  laxity  of  the  con- 
taining parts  to  which  no  astringents  can  have  access. 
After  mentioning  the  diseases  in  Avhich  astringents 
are  supposed  to  be  useful,  he  next  observes  that 
*'  they  are  improperly  employed  in  restraining  eva- 
cuations, whether  of  blood  or  of  serous  fluids  when 
these  evacuations  can  be  truly  considered  as  critical, 
or  as  necessary  to  relieve  a  plethoric  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, except  when  the  said  evacuations  proceed  to 
an  excess  that  threatens  to  be  in  danger  of  inducing 
death,  or  at  least  of  inducing  a  great  and  danger- 
ous debility.  In  such  cases,  the  judicious  practi- 
tioner will  balance  between  the  consequences  to  be 
apprehended :  yet  the  disciples  of  Stahl,  and  other 
German  physicians,  by  supposing  plethora  and  caco- 
chymy  more  frequently  than  they  really  exist,  have 
limited  the  employment  of  astringents  too  much. 

"  Astringent  matter  is  very  generally  present  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  plants ;  but  most  frequently  in 
their  barks,  sometimes  in  the  roots,  more  rarely 
in  the  leaves,  and  more  seldom  still  in  the  flowers  ; 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  all  of  these  as  ge- 
neral rules. 

"  With  respect  to  the  pharmaceutical  treatment 


of  astringents,  we  in  the  first  place  observe,  that 
they  are  most  useful  when  they  are  taken  in  their 
entire  state,  and  when  given,  as  the  common  lan- 
guage is,  in  substance  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  gastric  liquor  extracts  them  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  menstruum  we  could  apply.  It  is, 
however,  on  many  occasions,  proper  to  emploj 
them  in  a  liquid  form  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
have  been  treated  by  distillation,  infusion,  and 
decoction. 

"  Astringents  very  rarely  consist  of  odorous  or 
volatile  parts.  They  are  universally  of  a  fixed  na- 
ture, and  nothing  rises  from  them  in  distillation 
with  water;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  their 
odorous  and  volatile  parts  arise,  it  is  found  that  no 
part  of  the  astringent  quality  is  at  the  same  time 
communicated  to  the  distilled  water  ;  and  there- 
fore the  distilled  waters  drawn  from  astringents, 
formerly  kept  in  the  shops,  were  on  that  account 
absolutely  inert. 

Astringents  are  properly  enough  treated  by 
infusion,  and  readily  yield  their  qualities  either  to 
an  aqueous  or  spirituous  menstruum.  The  extract 
obtained  by  water  is  in  larger  proportion  than  that 
obtained  by  spirit :  but  that  the  astiingency  is 
greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  is  not  cer- 
tainly  determined  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  infusions 
is  made  rather  according  as  the  menstruum  is  more 
or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  medicine, 
than  by  any  consideration  of  the  astringent  power 
extracted  by  it. 

"  Astringents  are  also  treated  by  decoction  in 
water ;  and  in  this  way  a  stronger  impregnation 
can  be  obtained  than  by  infusion;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  astringent  matter  is  extracted  in  a 
more  entire  state  of  infusion,  and  that  in  decoc- 
tion there  is  always  some  decomposition  takes 
place ;  with  what  effect,  hoAvevcr,  on  the  sub- 
stance as  a  medicine,  we  cannot  certainly  deter- 
mine." 

Some  notice  may  be  proper  on  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents as  topical  remedies.  When  employed  with 
this  view,  astringents  of  the  mineral  class  are  gene- 
rally preferred ;  at  least  when  application  is  made 
of  them  to  the  skin,  which  is  less  susceptible  of 
their  action  than  the  internal  organs.  Thus  they 
are  used  of  all  degrees  of  corrugating  power,  from 
the  weakest  watery  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts, 
earths,  &c.  as  those  of  vitriolated  zinc,  ace'ated 
ceruse,  alum,  &c.  to  astringents  that  border  on 
causticity,  as  the  concentrated  acids  themselves, 
mixed  with  oil,  &c.  The  ancients  indeed,  from 
their  partiality  to  vegetable  remedies,  placed  great 
reliance  on  substances  tO  which  we  ascribe  very 
feeble  virtues,  even  when  administered  internally. 
Some  of  these  they  also  employed  in  the  most  dis. 
advantageous  manner,  as  in  plasters,  and  in  other 
tenacious  compositions.  Thus  strengthening  plas- 
ters^ in  which  sanguis  draconis,  bole,  &c.  were 
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deemed  elVicieat  ingredients  had  a  place  even  in  our 
late  dispensatories. 

Tlie  particular  astringents  that  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  medicine,  are  treated  under  their  several 
names  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

ASTliOCHlTES,  also  called  astr-oites,  star- 
stone.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  an  inch  long,  an- 
gulated,  and  at  the  ends  marked  with  the  figure  of 
a  star.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  part  of  some  sea-ani- 
mal petrified.  Some  of  them  are  white :  they  are 
found  in  quarries  in  England,  Germany,  &c, 

ATA'BULUS,  in  physiology,  a  provincial  v/'md 
in  Apulia,  of  a  dry  pinching  quality,  and  very 
noxious  in  its  efiects.  The  ancient  naturalists  speak 
of  the  Atabulus  in  terms  of  horror,  on  account  of 
the  ravage  it  made  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  it  scorched  or  withered  up. 

ATA'XIA,  (ara^io.,  from  a  priv.  and  racrircy,  io 
order),  ataxy,  some  particular  irregularity  or 
disorder.  This  word  is  used  frequently  by  the 
ancients,  and  sometimes  by  the  moderns,  to  express 
an  irregularity  in  a  disease  or  distemper  out  of  the 
common  course  of  symptoms. 

ATE  BR  AS,  a  subliming  vessel  used  by  the  an- 
cient chemists. 

ATE'CIINIA,  (ai's'xyia,,  from  a  priv.  and  -ts^vyj, 
an  art),  want  of  art.  When  this  word  is  used  as 
expressive  of  disease,  it  is  synonymous  with  Ana- 

PHUOniSIA. 

ATHAMA'NTA  CRETE'NSIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  used  for  the  dauciis  cretkus  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Daucus  creticus. 

ATHAMA'NTA  OREOSELI'NUM  ;  the  syste- 
matic name  for  the  oflicinal  oreoselinum.    See  Ore- 

OSELINUM. 

ATHANA'SIA  (aSarao-ta,  from  a  priv.  and 
^OLvoClo;.,  (/ea^/j_y,  immortality.  This  pompous  name 
is  given  to  several  ancient  compositions ;  as  anti- 
dotes, coUyriums,  &c.  also  to  the  herb  tansey, 
because,  when  stuffed  up  the  nostrils  of  a  dead 
eorpse,  it  is  said  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

ATHANA'SIA,  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  twenty  species. 

ATHA'NOR.  The  ancient  chemists  have  distin- 
guished by  this  name,  a  furnace  so  constructed  that 
it  can  always  maintain  an  equal  heat,  and  which 
shall  last  a  long  time  without  the  addition  of  fresh 
fuel.  The  body  of  the  athanor  has  nothing  in  it 
particular,  and  is  constructed  like  an  ordinary  fur- 
nace. But  at  one  of  its  sides,  or  its  middle,  there 
is  an  upright  hollow  tower,  which  communicates 
with  the  fire-place  by  one  or  more  sloping  openings. 
This  tower  ought  to  have  a  lid  which  exactly  closes 
its  upper  opening.  When  the  athanor  is  to  be 
used,  as  much  lighted  coal  is  put  in  the  fire-place 
as  is  judged  necessary,  and  the  tower  is  filled  to 
the  top  with  unlighted  fuel.  The  tower  is  then  to 
be  exactly  closed  with  its  lid.  As  the  coal  con- 
tained in  the  tower  has  no  free  communication  wUh 


the  external  air,  it  cannot  burn  till  it  fails  into  the 
fire-place. 

The  athanor  Avas  much  celebrated,  and  used  by 
the  ancient  chemists.  It  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed by  many  authors,  and  was  formerly  found 
in  all  laboratories;  but  at  present  this  furnace  is 
much  less  employed,  and  even  neglected.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  all  the  ancient  chemists  were 
in  search  of  the  art  of  making  gold  ;  and  under- 
took, without  hesitation,  operations  which  required 
great  length  of  time,  and  unremitted  heat.  Where- 
as noAv,  these  alluring  hopes  having  vanished,  the 
cultivators  of  chemistry  have  no  other  view  than  to 
extend  and  perfect  the  theory  of  this  essential  part 
of  natural  philosophy,  on  more  worthy  principles, 
and  by  more  appropriate  and  convenient  means. 
Hence  the  instruments  used  in  long  operations, 
and  particularly  the  athanor,  are  now  neglected ; 
and  also  because  in  the  latter,  the  fuel  in  the  tower 
is  apt  to  stick  there,  or  else  to  fall  down  at  once  in 
too  great  quantity.  The  lamp-furnace,  which  is  a 
true  athanor,  may  be  successfully  employed  in  ope- 
rations which  do  not  require  much  heat. 

ATHEN^US,  a  physician,  born  in  Cilicia,  co- 
temporary  with  Pliny,  and  founder  of  the  pneuma- 
tic sect.  He  taught  that  the  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth,  are  not  the  true  elements,  but  that  their 
qualities  are,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness; 
and  to  these  he  added  a  fifth  element,  which  he 
called  spirit,  whence  his  sect  had  its  name. 

A'THER,  (a&r,p)  ;  the  beard  of  barley;  also  the 
top  of  the  beard  of  an  arrow. 

A'THERA,  (aflijjsa)  ;  a  sort  of  food  made  with 
wheat-flour,  like  the  pap-meat  which  is  given  to 
children.    Pliny  says  it  is  an  Egyptian  invention. 

ATHERO'MA,  (from  aSr^pw/^a,  pulse,  pap,  or  a 
kind  of  poultice) ;  a  kind  of  tumor,  thus  named 
from  its  contents,  which  resemble  a  poultice.  It 
is  a  species  of  wen.  It  is  colourless,  without  pain, 
of  an  irregular  shape,  not  easily  pressed  with  the 
finger,  and,  when  pressed,  does  not  easily  rise 
again  ;  in  which  it  dift'ers  from  the  Meliceris. 

ATHY'MIA,  {a^vfjAoc,  from  a  priv.  and  Sfujio^) 
courage ),  pusillanimity  ;  in  the  old  medical  authors, 
usually  signifies  that  dejectedness,  despondency, 
anxiety,  and  despair,  which  often  occurs  in  disor- 
ders. Some  have  used  this  word  as  synonymous 
with  Melancholia. 

A'TLvVS,  (cclko-s  ;  from  atXauj,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  head ;  or  from  the  fable  of 
Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  carry  the  globe  upon 
his  shoulders).  This  name  is  given  to  the  first  cer- 
vical vertebra  in  the  human  skeleton.  It  differs 
very  mudh  from  the  other  vertebrje.  See  Verti- 
BR^.  It  has  no  spinous  process,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  neck  from  being  bent  backwards,  but  in 
its  place  it  has  a  small  eminence.  The  great  fora- 
men of  this  is  likewise  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  vertebra.    Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin. 
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is  nevertheless  firm  and  hard.  It  is  somewhat  like 
a  ring,  and  is  distinguished  into  its  great  mxh, 
which  serves  in  the  place  of  its  body,  and  ifs  small 
posterior  arch.  The  atlas  is  joined  superiorly  to 
the  head,  by  the  articulation  named  ginglymus ; 
and  inferiorly,  to  the  second  cerTical  vertebra,  by 
means  of  the  inferior  oblique  processes  and  the 
odontoid  process  by  trochoides. 

ATMOSPHERE,  (atmosphera,  from  a7//,(;f,  va. 
pour,  a,nA  a-ipxipix,  a  circle)  ;  the  gazeous,  or  aeri- 
form fluid,  which  every  where  invests  the  surface 
of  our  globe.  This  term  is  used  to  signify  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  mass  consisting  of  air,  aqueous 
and  other  vapours,  electrc  fluid,  &c.  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  a  considerable  height,  and  par- 
takes  of  all  its  motions,  both  annual  and  diurnal. 
Health  greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, consequently  it  deserves  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  medical  men. 

It  appears  from  accurate  experiments,  that  the 
air  we  usually  breathe,  is  composed  of  scarce  one 
fourth  part  of  oxygene  or  pure  air  ;  the  other  three 
parts,  or  more,  consisting  of  what  Dr.  Priestley 
calls  phlogisticated,  and  M.  Lavoisier  mephitic  air. 
Besides  these  sorts  of  air,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  contains  a  great  deal  of  water, 
together  with  a  vast  heterogeneous  collection  of 
particles  raised  from  all  bodies  of  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  effluvia,  exhalations,  &c. 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  chaos  of  volatile 
particles  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  sponta- 
neously undergoing  a  variety  of  chemical  changes 
and  decompositions. 

There  is,  however,  one  fluid,  namely,  the  elec- 
trical, which  is  veiy  distinguishable  in  the  compo- 
sition of  our  atmosphere.  To  measure  the  absolute 
quantity  of  this  is  perhaps  impossible;  yet  we 
know  that  it  pervades  the  surrounding  medium  uni- 
versally, and  that  it  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
in  the  superior  than  the  inferior  regions.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  immediate  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  water  which  is  suspended  in 
it;  and  by  its  various  operations,  the  phaenomena 
of  hail,  rain,  snow,  lightning,  &c.  are  occasioned. 

The  uses  of  the  atmosphere  are  many  and  great, 
and  too  generally  known  to  need  a  particular  de- 
scription. Of  its  salubrity,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  speak  more  at  large.  On  the  tops  of 
mountains  the  air  is  generally  more  salubrious  than 
in  pits  or  very  deep  places.  Indeed  dense  air  is 
generally  more  salubrious  than  that  respired  in  low 
places.  Dense  air  is  always  considered  more  proper 
for  respiration,  as  to  the  mere  quality  of  density 
only,  than  that  which  is  rarer.  But  then  the  air  on 
mountains,  though  rarer,  is  more  free  from  im- 
pure vapours  than  that  of  pits;  and  hence  it  has 
been  found  that  people  can  live  very  well  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  even  when  the  air  is  but  about 
half  the  density  of  that  below.    But  it  would  seem, 


that  at  some  intermediate  height  between  (he  two 
extremes,  the  air  is  the  most  salubrious  and  proper 
for  animal  life ;  and  this  height,  according  to  M. 
Saussure,  is  about  500  or  600  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Besides  the  changes  arising  from  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  altitude,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
greatly  affected  by  many  other  circumstances.  Tha 
air,  when  confined  or  stagnant,  is  commonly  more 
impure  than  when  agitated  and  shifted:  thus,  all 
close  places  are  unhealthy,  and  even  the  air  in  a 
bed-chamber  is  less  salubrious  in  a  morning,  after  it 
has  been  slept  in,  than  in  the  evening.  Dr.  White, 
in  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ixviii.  gives  an  account  of  ex'- 
periraents  on  this  quality  of  the  air,  and  remarks 
one  instance  when  the  air  was  particularly  impure, 
viz.  September  13,  1777 ;  when  the  barometer 
stood  at  30' 30,  the  thermometer  at  69";  the  air 
being  then  dry  and  sultry,  and  no  rain  having 
fallen  for  more  than  two  weeks.  A  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  perceived  on  that  day.  In  vol.  Ixx. 
of  the  same  Transactions,  Dr.  Ingenhousz  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  on  this  head,  made  ia 
various  places  and  situations :  he  finds,  "  That  the 
air  at  sea,  and  close  to  it,  is  in  general  purer,  and 
fitter  for  animal  life,  than  the  air  on  the  land :" 
but  the  Doctor  did  not  find  much  difference  be- 
tween  the  air  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country,  nor 
between  one  town  and  another.  The  Abbe  Fon- 
tana  drew  nearly  the  same  conclusions  from  accu- 
rate experiments,  asserting,  "  that  the  difference 
between  the  air  of  one  country  and  that  of  ano- 
ther, at  different  times,  is  much  less  than  what  is 
commonly  believed;  and  yet  that  this  difference  ia 
the  purity  of  the  air  at  dillerent  times,  is  much 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  air  of  the 
different  places  observed  by  him."  Finally,  M. 
Fontana  concludes  in  these  words,  "  Nature 
is  not  so  partial  as  we  commonly  believe.  She 
has  not  only  given  us  an  air  almost  equally  good 
every  where  at  every  time,  but  has  allowed  us 
a  certain  latitude,  or  a  power  of  living  and  be- 
ing in  health  in  qualities  of  air  which  differ  to. 
a  certain  degree.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  existence  of  certain  kinds  of  noxious 
air  in  some  particular  places ;  but  only  say,  that  in 
general  the  air  is  good  every  where,  and  that  the 
small  diiferences  are  not  to  be  feared  so  much  as 
some  people  would  make  us  believe.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  speak  here  of  those  vapours  and  other 
bodies  which  are  accidentally  joined  to  the  common 
air  in  particular  places,  but  do  not  change  its  na- 
ture and  intrinsical  property.  This  state  of  the  air 
cannot  be  known  by  the  test  of  nitrous  air  ;  and. 
those  vapours  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  should  consider  so  many  particles  of  ar- 
senic swimming  in  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case  it 
is  the  arsenic,  and  not  the  degenerated  air,  that 
would  kill  the  animals  who  ventured  to  breathe  it.**' 
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Experiments,  Indeed,  of  a  much  later  date  miglitbe 
Sddiicedto  shew,  that  the  proportion  of  ox)^gen  in 
the  atmosphere  differs  little  in  countries  extremely 
distant,  and  even  extremely  different  in  their  known 
effects  on  the  human  constitution.  Thus,  when 
put  to  the  test  of  the  Eudiometer,  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference has  been  found  to  exist  between  air  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  most  unwholesome  rivers  of 
Africa,  and  that  obtained  from  the  most  healthy 
and  open  plains  in  England.  Mr.  Dary,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  publicly  examined,  by  the  same 
means,  a  quantity  of  air  which  he  had  brought 
to  London  from  the  land's  end,  and  found  it  not 
sensibly  different  in  purity  from  that  of  the  lecture- 
room  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  400  or 
500  persons  had  been  shut  up  for  above  half  an 
hour.  The  cause  of  insalubrity  then,  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  differeiit  situations,  is  not  exclusively, 
nay,  perhaps  not  frequently,  to  be  traced  to  the 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in  its  composition,  but  rather 
to  deleterious  vegetable  or  animal  particles  in  a 
Tolatile  state. 

As  the  atmosphere  envelops  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  if  they  both  continued  at  rest,  and 
were  not  endowed  with  a  diurnal  motion  about  their 
common  axis,  then  the  atmosphere  would  be  exactly 
globular,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  for  all 
the  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  rest, 
roust  be  equally  removed  from  its  centre.  But  as 
the  earth  and  the  ambient  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
revolve  uniformly  together  about  the  axis,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  both  have  a  centrifugal  force,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  more  considerable,  and  that 
of  the  centripetal  less,  as  the  parts  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  axis;  and  hence  the  figure  of  the 
atmosphere  must  become  an  oblate  spheroid  ;  since 
the  parts  that  correspond  to  the  equator  are  farther 
removed  from '  the  axis,  than  the  parts  which  cor- 
respond to  the  poles. 

But  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  -with  re- 
gard to  the  atmosphere,  and  one  on  which  some  of 
its  most  material  effects  on  the  body  depend,  is  its 
pressure  or  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  common  with  all  other  matter, 
must  be  endowed  with  these  properties  ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  asserted  by  almost  all  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  .and  modern.  By  the  baro- 
metrical tube,  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  sustains  a  column  of  quicksilver,  of 
about  30  inches  in  height ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  quicksilver,  of  an  equal 
base,  and  30 inches  in  height:  and  because  a  cubi- 
cal inch  of  quicksilver  is  found  to  weigh  nearly 
half  a  pound  averdupois,  therefore  the  whole  30 
inches,  or  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface,  is  equal  to  15  pounds. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  balances,  in  the  case  of  pumps,  &c.  a 


column  of  water  of  about  34-*-  feet  high  ;  and  the 
cubical  foot  of  water  weighing  just  1000  ounces, 
or  62i  pounds,  34-|  times  62i,  or  2158lbs.  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  or  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  a  base  of  a  square  foot;  and  conse- 
quently the  144(h  part  of  this,  or  151b.  is  tha 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  square  inch ;  the 
same  as  before.  Hence  Mr.  Cotes  computed,  that 
the  pressure  of  this  ambient  fluid  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  globe  of 
lead  of  60  miles  in  diameter.  And  hence  also  it 
appears,  that  the  pressure  upon  the  human  body 
must  be  very  considerable;  for  as  every  square 
inch  of  surface  sustains  a  pressure  of  15  pounds, 
every  square  foot  will  sustain  144  times  as  much, 
or  2160  pounds  :  then,  if  the  whole  surface  of 
a  man's  body  be  supposed  to  contain  15  square 
feet,  which  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  he  must  sus- 
tain 15  times  2160,  or  32400  pounds,  that  is 
nearly  14-|-  tons  weight,  for  his  ordinary  load.  By 
this  enormous  pressure  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
crushed  in  a  moment,  if  all  parts  of  our  bodies 
were  not  filled  either  with  air  or  some  other  elastia 
fluid,  the  spring  of  which  is  just  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
whatever  this  fluid  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
just  able  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  no  more :  for,  if  any  considerable 
pressure  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  air,  as  by  go- 
ing into  deep  water,  or  the  like,  it  is  always  se- 
verely felt  let  it  be  ever  so  equable,  at  least  when 
the  change  is  made  suddenly  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphei'e  be  taken  off 
from  any  part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  hand  for 
instance,  when  put  over  an  open  receiver,  from 
whence  the  air  is  afterwards  extracted,  the  weight 
of  the  external  atmosphere  then  prevails,  and  we 
find  the  hand  strongly  pressed  down  into  the  glass. 

The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  air  which  our 
bodies  sustain  at  one  time  more  than  another,  is 
also  very  considerable,  from  the  natural  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This  change  takes 
place  chiefly  in  countries  at  some  distance  from  th« 
equator  ;  and  as  the  barometer  varies  at  times  from 
28  to  31  inches,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
quantity,  it  follows  that  this  difference  amounts  to 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  on  the  whole  body  of  a  man, 
which  he  therefore  sustains  at  one  time  more  than  at 
another.  On  the  increase  of  this  natural  weight, 
the  weather  is  commonly  fine,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
what  we  call  braced,  and  more  alert  and  active  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  height  of  the  air 
diminishes,  the  weather  is  bad,  and  people  feel  a 
listlessness  and  inactivity  about  them,  especially 
when  these  changes  take  place  very  suddenly  ;  for 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  chiefly  that  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness  and  indisposition  is  to  be  attributed. 
Thus,  in  going  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  where 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  two  oi 
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three  times  more  than  on  the  plain  belo^r,  little  or 
no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  rarity  of  the  air, 
if  it  is  not  mixed  with  other  noxious  vapours,  &c. 
because  that,  in  the  ascent,  the  body  has  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  accommodate  itself  gradually  to  the  slow 
variation  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  :  but  when 
a  person  ascends  with  a  balloon,  very  rapidly,  to 
a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere,  he  feels  a  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  and  an  uneasiness  of  body  ;  and 
the  same  is  soon  felt  by  an  animal  when  inclosed  in 
a  receiver,  and  the  air  suddenly  drawn  or  pumped 
out  of  it.  So  also,  on  the  condensation  of  the  air, 
we  feel  little  or  no  alteration  in  ourselves,  except 
when  the  change  happens  suddenly,  as  in  very  rapid 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  in  descending  to  great 
depths,  in  a  diving  bell,  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  va- 
riations that  happen  in  the  gravity  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  same  place.  One  cause  of  it,  howe- 
ver, either  immediate  or  otherwise,  it  seems,  is  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  for  where  this  is  uniform,  the 
changes  are  small  and  regular.  Thus  between  the 
tropics,  it  appears,  the  change  depends  on  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  the  barometer  constantly  sinks  about 
half  an  inch  every  day,  and  rises  again  to  its  former 
station  in  the  night  time.  But  in  the  temperate 
zones  the  barometer  ranges  from  28  to  near  31  inches, 
shewing,  by  its  various  altitudes,  the  changes  that  are 
about  to  take  place  in  the  weather.  If  we  could 
know,  therefore,  the  causes  by  which  the  weather  is 
influenced  ;  we  should  also  know  those  by  which  the 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere  is  affected.  These  may, 
perhaps,  be  reduced  to  immediate  ones,  viz.  an 
emission  of  latent  heat  from  the  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  electric  fluid  from  the 
same,  or  from  the  earth  ;  as  it  is  observed  that  these 
both  produce  the  same  eftect  with  the  solar  heat  in 
the  tropical  climates,  viz.  to  rarefy  the  air,  by 
mixing  with  it,  or  setting  loose  a  lighter  fluid,  which 
did  not  before  act  in  such  large  proportion  in  any 
particular  place. 

With  regard  to  the  alteration  of  heat  and  cold  in 
the  atmosphere,  many  hypotheses  have  been  given, 
and  many  experiments  made.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  explanations,  however,  that  have  been  at- 
tempted by  philosophers,  very  considerable  diffi- 
culties remain  with  regard  to  these  circumstances. 
That  warm  air  should  always  ascend ;  and  thus, 
when  the  source  of  heat  is  taken  away  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  that  the  stratum  of  atmosphei'e 
lying  immediately  next  to  the  earth  should  be  some- 
what colder  than  that  which  lies  a  little  farther  up, 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  why  such  degrees  of  cold  should  take 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  we  sometimes 
meet  with.  It  is,  besides,  no  uncommon  thing  to 
meet  with  large  strata  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  remarkable  for  their  cold,  while  others 
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are  warmer  than  those  at  the  surface  ;  as  aerial  na- 
vigators have  asserted.  It  is  also  difficult  to  con- 
ceive  why  the  air  which  has  once  ascended,  and 
become  rarefied  to  an  extreme  degree,  should  after- 
wards descend  among  a  denser  fluid  of  superior 
gravity,  though  indeed  the  atmospherical  currents 
by  which  this  fluid  is  continually  agitated  may  have 
considerable  effect  in  this  way. 

For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  deleterious 
mixture  of  elastic  fluids  in  the  atmosphere,  in  par- 
ticular climates  and  situations,  see  the  articles 
Amphimerina,  Marsh  Miasmata,  &c. 

ATO'CIUM  ;  a  name  of  the  Lychnis  sylvestris, 
ATO'LLI;  a  sort  of  pap,  made  of  the  meal  of 
maize  and  water,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  their 
chocolate. 

ATOM,  (ccfo^o;,  from  a  priv.  and  ref/.vo,  to 
cut  or  divide ),  in  philosophy,  signifies  a  particle  of 
matter,  so  minute,  as  to  admit  of  no  division. 
Atoms  are  the  minima  naturce,  and  are  conceived  as 
the  first  principles  or  component  parts  of  all  phy- 
sical magnitude. 

Asclepiades  taught  that  atoms  were  the  primordia 
of  all  things,  and  that  they  were  not  perceptible  to 
our  senses,  but,  only  to  our  understanding ;  that 
they  had  no  qualities,  for  the  qualities  of  bo- 
dies which  they  compose,  depend  on  the  order, 
figure,  number,  &c.  of  many  atoms  joined  toge- 
ther; and  this  last  circumstance  he  attempted  to 
prove,  by  observing,  that  a  lump  of  silver  is  white, 
but  when  filed  down  it  becomes  black ;  and  horn, 
which  is  black  when  whole,  is  white  if  filed  down. 
Galen  says,  very  truly,  that  Asclepiades,  adhering 
to  the  opinions  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  bodies,  had  only  changed 
the  former  names  of  things,  called  atoms  molecules, 
and,  a  vacuum,  pores ;  the  former  being  divisible, 
but  atoms  not  divisible. 

ATOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  a  system  which,  from  the  hypothesis  that 
atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  account-' 
ed  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  things.  This  phi- 
losophy was  first  broached  by  Moschus,  some  time 
before  the  Trojan  war;  but  was  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Epicurus ;  whence  it  is  denomi- 
nated the  Epicurean  philosophy. 

ATO'NIA,  (arovja,  from  a,  priv.  and  t'bivu),  to 
stretch ),  atony  ;  a  defect  of  muscular  power ;  re- 
laxation, laxity,  debility.  It  is  generally  reck- 
oned  to  be  synonymous  with  palsy. 

Dr.  CuUen  considers  atony  as  having  a  naterial 
concern  in  fevers.  The  doctor  is  inclined  to  this 
opinion ;  first,  because  it  is  certain  that  debility  lays 
the  foundation  of  fever :  secondly,  because,  sup- 
posing this  uncertain,  we  can  more  easily  perceive 
how  debility  induces  spasm,  than  how  spasm  pro- 
duces debility,  which  always  more  or  less  appears  : 
and,  thirdly,  because  we  perceive  that  the  degree 
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of  spasm  formpd,  and  the  obstinacy  of  its  conti- 
nuance, depend,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  power 
of  the  causes  inducing  debility,  and  upon  the  debi- 
lity induced;  for  the  more  powerful  the  debilitat- 
ing causes,  and  the  greater  the  debility  produced, 
the  paroxysms  are  the  longer,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently repeated.  From  hence,  says  he,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  that,  together  with  the  spasm,  there 
is  an  atony  subsisting  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  spasm  requires  the  restor- 
ing of  the  tone  and  action  of  these. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  considering  the 
symptoms  which  take  place  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  in  fever  ;  such  as  the  ano- 
rexia, nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  connexion,  or 
consent,  which  we  observe  between  the  perspira- 
tion and  the  appetite  in  healthy  persons,  renders  it 
probable,  tliat  the  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  are  connected  or  consenting 
with  each  other ;  and  that  therefore  in  fevers  the 
want  of  appetite,  or  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  may  depend  upon  the  atony  of  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  fur- 
ther proof  that  in  fevers  the  fibres  of  the  stomach 
are  affected  with  an  atony,  is  the  nausea  and  vo- 
miting which  so  frequently  occur,  and  which  so 
commonly  depend  upon  a  debility  of  the  stomach. 
That  the  debility  of  the  stomach  which  produces 
vomiting  depends  upon  an  atony  of  the  extreme 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  appears  parti- 
cularly from  an  observation  of  Sydenham.  In  the 
attack  of  the  plague,  a  vomiting  happens,  which 
prevents  any  medicine  from  remaining  upon  the 
stomach  ;  and  Dr.  Sydenham  tells  us,  that  he  could 
not  overcome  this  vomiting  but  by  external  means, 
applied  to  produce  a  sweat  or  determination  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  that  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  appears  from  this  also,  that  the  vomiting, 
■which  so  frequently  happens  in  the  cold  stage  of 
fevers,  commonly  ceases  upon  the  coming  on  of  the 
hot.  and  very  certainly  upon  any  sweats  coming 
out.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  vomiting 
in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  is  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  nature  for  restoring  the  determi- 
nation to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  affording  a  proof  both  of  this  and 
of  the  general  connexion  between  the  stomach  and 
surface  of  the  body,  that  emetics  thrown  into  the 
stomach,  and  operating  there  in  the  time  of  the 
cold  stage,  commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring 
on  the  hot  stage.  It  also  affords  a  proof  of  the 
same  connexion,  that  cold  water,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  produces  an  increase  of  heat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  very  often  a  convenient  and 
effectual  means  of  producing  sweat. 


We  draw  a  proof  of  the  same  connexion  from 
this  also ;  that  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  it  does  not  stop  perspiration,  is  always 
a  powerful  means  of  exciting  appetite.  It  may  also 
be  considered,  whether  the  fever,  which  so  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  digestion  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  be  not  induced  by  filling  the  stomach,  by 
relaxing  its  muscular  fibres,  and  thereby  inducing 
an  atony  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

The  doctor  acknowledges  a  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing how  an  atony  and  spasm  can  subsist  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  vessels ;  but  considers  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  thinks  it  may  be  found  analogous  to 
what  happens  upon  other  occasions  in  the  system, 
where  we  often  observe  atony  producing  spasm. 
This  atony  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  this  di- 
minution takes  place  in  fevers,  he  concludes,  not 
only  from  the  debility  prevailing  in  so  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  as  already  mentioned,  but 
from  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  brain  itself. 

ATONIC;  an  epithet  signifying  relaxation,  di- 
minished strength,  weakness,  debility.  See  Atony. 

ATRA'BILIS,  black  bile,  or  melancholy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  this  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  disease,  and  supposed  to  have  a  twofold  origin  : 
1st,  from  the  grosser  part  of  the  blood,  which  they 
caXleA  the  jnelancholi/ humour.  2dly,  from  yellow 
bile  being  highly  concocted.  Dr.  Percival  suggests, 
that  it  is  the  gall  rendered  acrid  by  a  stagnation  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  rendered  viscid  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  its  fluid  parts.  Bile  in  this  state,  dis- 
charged into  the  duodenum,  occasions  violent  vo- 
miting, or  purging,  or  both.  Previous  to  this,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  the  head  aches,  a  delirium  comes 
on,  with  a  hiccough,  intense  thirst,  inward  heat, 
and  a  foetid  breath.  He  recommends  the  infus. 
senna  limoniat.  warmed  with  the  tinct.  columb.  as 
the  best  means  of  checking  these  vomitings. 

ATRACHE'LUS,  (ar^aj^ryAof,  from  a,  priv.  and 
rpct^y^Xos,  the  neck)  ;  short-necked. 

ATRACTY'LIDIS,  a  name  of  a  plant  which 
resembles  the  atractylis. 

ATRA'CTYLIS,  distaff-thistle,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  eight  species.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  common  wild  carline 
thistle, 

ATRAGE'NE,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  five  species. 

ATRAPHA'XIS,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
There  are  two  species. 

ATRE'SIA,  (from  a,  priv.  and  tifpctw^  to  perfo- 
rate); imperforafion. 

ATRETA'RUM,  a  suppression  of  urine  from  the 
menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

ATRE'TI,  (arfTj-ro),  from  a,  priv.  and  rpyj-rof, 
perforated).    Those  of  either  sex  were  thus  called 
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hy  the  ancient  writers,  when  their  anas,  or  other 
natural  aperture,  was  closed. 

ATRl'CES,  small  tubercles  about  the  anus,  which 
recede  and  return  again,  especially  at  the  first. 

ATRI'CI,  small  sinuses  in  the  intestinum  rectum, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far  as  to  perforate  into  its 
cavity. 

A'TRIPLEX  FCETIDA,  otherwise  named  atri- 
plex  oltduj  or  vulvaria.  The  very  fetid  smell  of 
this  plant,  (chenopodmm  vulvaria ;  foliis  integerri- 
mis  rhombeo-ovatis,  Jloribus  conglomerutis  axilla- 
ribus  Linn.)  induced  physicians  to  exhibit  it  in  hys- 
terical diseases  ;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  more 
cic tivG  rcnucdiss* 

A'TRIPLEX  HORTE'NSIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  atriplex  sativa  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Atkiplex  sativa. 

A'TRIPLEX  SATI'VA.  This  plant,  atriplex 
hortensis  caule  erect o  herbaceo,  foliis  triangularibus 
Linn,  has  been  exhibited  medicinally,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  appears  to  have  totally  re- 
jected them.  Both  the  leaves  and  the  seeds  were 
formerly  employed. 

A'TROPA  BELLADO'NNA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Belladonna. 

A'TROPA  MANDRA'GORA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  radix  mandra- 
goriE  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    See  Mandkagora. 

ATRO'PHIA,  (from  a,  and  tcvsipw,  to  nourish )  ; 
an  ATROPHY,  marasmus,  or  wasting,  attended  with 
loss  of  strength,  but  without  hectic. 

Dr.  CuUen  on  this  remarks,  that  an  atrophy 
perhaps  is  never  without  fever  ;  at  least  the  pulse 
is  quicker  than  usual  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  true 
hectic  fever  distinguishes  this  disease  from  the 
tabes.  The  Latins  call  it  innutritio,  or  the  want 
of  nutrition.  It  is  also  called  a  nervous  consump. 
Hon.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  cachexice,  and  order  mar  cores,  lie  enume- 
rates four  species.  1.  Atrophia  inanitorum,  from 
too  great  evacuations,  by  others  called  tabes  nutri- 
cum  ; — sudotaria ;— a  sangui-fluxu,  &c.  2.  Atro- 
phia famelicorum,  from  deficient  nourishment.  3. 
Atrophia  cacochymica^  from  bad  nourishment ;  also 
iiamed  tabes  syphilitica,  and  tabes  ab  hydrope. 
4.  Atrophia  debilium,  when  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion is  so  depraved  as  to  be  producdve  of  disorder, 
where  too  excessive  evacuation  or  cacochymia  has 
not  preceded.  The  atrophy  of  children  is  called 
paidatropia.  Whether  with  the  third,  or  fourth, 
is  to  be  cldbsed  the  tabes  dorsalis,  seems  doubtful; 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  theiast. 

An  atrophy,  from  whatever  it  may  arise,  has 
for  its  proximate  cause,  a  defective  exertion  of  the 
assimilating  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  an  impe- 
diment to  the  application  of  their  effects,  by  which 
even  the  functions  of  the  machine  ordained  lor  its 
•upport  become  its  destruction,  through  the  mere 


want  of  proper  nutrition.  The  disorder,  there- 
fore, might  be  considered  of  one  kind,  brought  on 
by  different  causes,  tending  to  the  same  end. 

The  causes  are,  a  weakness  in  the  organs  of 
digestion,  whence  an  undue  supply  of  chyle  to  the 
blo.)d  ;  a  diet  that  aflbrds  insufficient  nourishment ; 
a  tenderness  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
a  deficiency,  or  an  excoriation,  of  the  mucus  which 
defends  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
excesses  of  the  passions ;  and  in  venereal  pursuits, 
too  copious  evacuations,  &c. 

The  signs  in  the  beginning  are,  a  decrease  of 
strength,  loss  of  appetite  without  much  fever, 
cough,  or  a  short  breath,  though  in  the  progress, 
when  a  consumption  of  the  tlesh  has  giadiially 
affected  the  whole  habit,  there  is  some  degree  of 
difficulty  in  the  breaching ;  the  urine  is  inconstant 
in  its  colour,  though  generally  high,  and  small  in 
quantity  ;  sometimes  it  is  pale  and  profuse ;  in 
time  the  blood  grows  hot  and  acrid  for  want  of  its 
due  supplies,  a  febrile  heat  increases,  as  also  a 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  children  this 
disease  frequently  happens ;  and,  besides  the 
abovementiont  d  causes,  they  are  subject  to  it  from 
a  sudden  change  from  the  breast  to  a  more  solid 
food  ;  in  which  case  their  legs  become  pendulous, 
the  habit  flaccid,  their  skin  corrugated,  and,  in 
many  instances,  their  appetite  lor  food  is  almost 
insatiable.  As  a  weakness  in  their  chylopoietic 
organs  is  the  cause,  so,  on  dissecting  those  patients 
after  death,  their  mesenteric  glands  are  tumified, 
their  livers  much  disordered,  their  intestines  filled 
with  black  fetid  sordes,  and  the  muscles  of  their 
bellies  extenuated  almost  to  membranes. 

This  disorder  should  be  distinguished  from  lean- 
ness, the  rickets,  and  that  weakness  and  leanness 
in  some  children,  who  pine  only  for  want  of  a  due 
supply  from  the  breast. 

The  cure  will  be  regulated  by  the  cause.  If  tliis 
disorder  depends  on  any  other,  as  on  a  diarrhcea, 
fluor  albus,  diabetes,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  the  cure  will 
depend  on  the  cure  of  the  original  disease.  If  the 
cause  be  indigestion,  with  a  seeming  obstruction  of 
the  mesentery,  which  is  the  case  in  children  and 
old  people  for  the  most  part,  give  now  and  then 
gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  with  calomel ;  or  sal  poly- 
chrest  ;  and  also,  in  the  intervals,  let  stomachics, 
with  warm  perspiratives,  be  prescribed.  Carefully 
avoid  irritating  purges,  for  they  aggrevate  the 
symptoms  by  exhausting  the  patient.  The  kali  ace- 
tatum,  tinct.  rhabard.  and  ferrugineous  medicines, 
may  be  used,  and  those  with  the  cincona  adding 
thereto  aromatics  if  required.  If  there  be  an 
irritable  habit  from  any  of  the  causes  above  spe- 
cified, endeavour  to  abstract  from  the  stimulus, 
and  appease  all  spasmodic  affections  by  opiates, 
mucilages,  gentle  astringents  that  are  spicy,  the 
bark,  and  such  other  medicines  as  the  present 
symptoms  may  indicate.  The  scrophulous  and 
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cancerous  cases  only  admit  of  palliation,  by  keep- 
ing the  circulation  as  low  as  the  general  health  will 
admit.  A  thin  light  diet  is  the  most  proper,  such 
as  jellies  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
broths,  &c.  not  forgetting  the  bark,  with  the  aci- 
dum  vitrioli  dilutiim,  as  corroborants. 

When  excessive  evacuations  have  been  the 
cause,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  Salop,  chaly- 
beate waters,  bark,  and  gentle  riding,  arc  proper. 
A  venereal  taint  is  often  an  unsuspected  cause  ;  in 
•which  case  mild  mercurials,  with  sarsaparilla,  and 
a  milk  diet,  are  necessa,ry  for  the  cure. 

ATTENUA'NTIA,  (from  attenuo,  to  make 
thin)  ;  medicines  Avhich  are  supposed  to  increase 
the  fluidity  of  the  mass  of  blood,  not,  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  water  in  it, 
but  by  their  eftect  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  mass. 
To  Dr.  Cullen,  the  employment  of  this  class  of 
substances  appeared  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  preternatural  spissitude  of  the 
fluids  is  owing  to  the  smaller  parts  of  them  uniting 
together,  and  so  forming  more  impervious  and  im- 
penetrable masses. 

The  correction  and  alteration  of  this  state  of  the 
fluids,  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  means.  The  first,  it  is  supposed, 
may  be  done  by  a  matter  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  preternaturally  gross  particles,  or  by  a  mat- 
ter which  divides  and  separates  the  parts  of  these  ; 
and  these  last,  writers  have  denominated  Inciden- 
TiA,  a  term  very  frequent  in  the  old  Materia  Me- 
dica.  On  the  subject  of  these  operations  of  atten- 
uating and  inciding,  Dr.  Cullen  first  observes,  that 
the  supposition  of  the  cause  of  the  preternatural 
spissitude  of  the  fluids  is  upon  a  mistaken  founda- 
tion ;  and  he  contends,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  ever  taking  place.  In  the  second  place, 
although  the  supposition  were  better  founded,  he 
maintains,  that  no  such  mechanical  operation  can 
be  produced.  But,  .without  entering  farther  into 
the  question,  he  quotes,  the  following  passage  from 
Guubius,  who,  though  bred  in  the  Corpuscularian 
school  of  Boerhaave,  and  himself  a  disciple  of 
that  eminent  medical  teacher  in  various  respects, 
yet  certainly  entertained  doubts  of  its  truth  and 
propriety.  This  celebrated  man,  in  one  particular 
part  of  it,  has  given  us  the  following  passage,  in 
the  300th  paragraph  of  his  pathology  :  "  ytn  et 
naiurcB  humance  facultafis  inest,  moleculas^  acres 
delritis  aut  intropressis  angulis  in  sphctrulas  tor- 
nando  blanditiem  creandi"^  Non  satis  constat 
speciosam  ideam  lequaliter  in  Jiiddam  solidamque 
acrimoniam  quadrare.  Credihilius  profecto  mix- 
Hone  chemico  magis  quam  mechanica  rotundatione 
id  opns  perjici." 

"  I  dare  say,"  continues  Dr.  Culkn,  "  the 
opinion  of  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  atten- 
uanfia  and  incidentia  will  be  deserted  by  every 
body ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider 


how  their  effects  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  chemU 
cal  way.  Here,  however,  we  meet  with  much 
difficulty.  The  change  that  happens  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhibition  of  these  medicines,  if  any 
at  all,  cannot  be  rendered  evident  in  fact ;  and 
the  theory  of  any  supposed  operation  is  not  to  be 
readily  explained.  What  can  change  the  state  of 
the  gluten  is  not  well  known;  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  matters  applied  to  it  out  of  the  body- 
that  can  dissolve  it,  except  a  caustic  alkali,  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  it  as  it  flows  in  the  vessels. 
Saline  matters  as  applied  to  it,  when  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  vessels,  do  prevent  its  usual  concretion, 
but  these  have  no  effect  upon  its  consistence  ;  for, 
on  a  quantity  of  water  being  added,  the  glutea 
separates  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  shows  the 
same  qualities  which  it  would  have  done  upon  any 
other  occasion.  I  must  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
red  globules,  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  sub- 
stances which,  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  can  change 
the  state  of  these ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  substances  which  can  change  the  con- 
sistence of  the  blood  with  respect  to  its  principal 
parts,  which  we  might  suppose  to  be  the  most 
ready  to  form  preternatural  concretions.  If, 
therefore,  any  such  take  place,  it  must  be  in  the 
serosity  ;  but  whether  ever  any  such  concretions 
take  place  there,  is  not  ascertained  as  a  fact :  and 
the  supposition  is  not  suitable  to  what  we  know  of 
the  serum,  which  is  always  a  saline  fluid,  pos- 
sessed of  a  solvent  power  with  respect  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  mass  of  blood. 

"  But,  however  all  this  may  be,  if  we  can  sup- 
pose that  there  may  be  concretions,  or  a  disposition 
to  concrete,  there  may  be  room  for  attenuating 
medicines  ;  and  I  have  set  down  a  list  of  articles 
supposed  to  be  of  that  kind." 

The  first  of  these  which  the  author  mentions  is 
water,  which,  it  is  probable,  not  only  increases 
the  proportion  of  that  fluid  which  is  always  distinct 
from  the  animal  fluid,  but  even  a  portion  of  it  may 
insinuate  itself  into  the  latter,  and  so  be  a  means 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion  in  it. 

The  next  in  Dr.  CuUen's  list  of  attenuants,  are 
the  substances  termed  alkalina,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  powerful  with  this  view,  though  this 
does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  on  just  grounds. 
Originally  they  were  supposed  to  operate  by  their 
septic  powers  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Sir  J.  Fringle 
overthrew  this  opinion  :  and  as  to  their  otherwise 
solvent  powers,  he  thinks,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
gluten,  they  are  none  at  all ;  and  if  they  act  at 
all  as  attenuants,  they  must  act  merely  by  in- 
creasing the  saline  state  of  the  serosity,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  manner  as  the  neutral  salts. 

The  last  mentioned  substances  have  been  almost 
universally  supposed  attenuant^  but  on  what  certain 
foundation  it  is  hard  to  discern.  They  may  be 
employed  in  preventing  the  usual  concretion  of 
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exfravasated  blood  ;  but  in  no  experiment  do  they 
show  any  poAver  in  dissolving  or  moderating  the 
cohesion  of  the  gluten.  Dr.  Cullen  allows  that 
the  saline  state  of  the  serosity  has  a  chief  share  in 
preserving  the  fluidity  of  the  whole  mass;  and, 
when  the  saline  matter  is  present  in  large  propor- 
tion, it  may  give  an  unusual  fluidity  to  the  whole  : 
but  he  cannot  suppose  that  any  such  quantity  of 
neutral  salts  that  we  commonly  employ  as  medi- 
cines can  have  that  effect.  "  An  ounce  of  nitre, 
thrown  in  par  reprises,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  at  the  same  time 
constantly  passing  ofl"  by  the  excretions,  cannot 
possibly  be  ever  accumulated  in  such  quantity  as 
to  have  any  effect  as  a  solvent."  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Doctor  reasons  with  respect  to  the 
other  neutral  remedies. 

3.  The  next  class  of  snbstances  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  under  the  head  of  attenuantia,  is  the 
sapones.  Boerhaave,  it  seems,  was  much  disposed 
to  extend  the  idea  annexed  to  this  term  ;  appre- 
hending that  every  combination  of  saline  and  oily 
matters  might  be  considered  as  soap.  As  such  a 
combination  however  takes  place  in  almost  every 
natural  production,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  term  saponaceous  must  heretofore 
have  been  loosely  and  inaccurately  used  in  medi- 
cine. That  which  commonly  and  strictly  falls 
under  the  appellation  of  soap,  is  a  combination  of 
fixed  alkali  with  an  expressed  oil.  The  medical 
consideration  of  this  substance  first  to  be  entered 
into  is,  that  soap  is  ready  to  be  decomposa^^'  any 
acid,  however  weak  ;  and  this  circumstance  in  the 
quality  of  soap  is  of  great  weight  in  our  judging  of 
its  effects  in  the  human  body.  As,  in  Dr.  Cullen's 
opinion,  the  human  stomach,  in  its  healthy  state,  is 
never  without  some  acid  present  in  it,  so  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  any  moderate  quantity  of  soap  taken 
into  the  stomach  is  always  decomposed  by  the  acid 
of  this  organ  ;  and  this  goes  so  far,  that  when 
morbid  acidity  prevails  in  the  stomach,  there  is  not 
a  more  powerful  corrector  than  soap  ;  which  is 
often  a  more  convenient  remedy  than  even  common 
absorbents  or  simple  alkalies.  As,  under  a  certain 
management,  soap  may  dissolve  the  most  part  of 
Tegetable  or  animal  concretions,  a  specious  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  supposing  its  attenuant 
power  with  respect  to  the  human  fluids ;  and  very 
possibly  it  may  be  of  use  in  resolving  the  viscidi- 
ties that  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  though,  considering  the  diluted  state 
in  which  it  must  be  applied,  its  operation  cannot 
be  very  powerful;  and  this  will  apply  more 
strongly  with  respect  to  its  effects,  as  it  proceeds 
farther  in  the  system. 

When  soap  is  carried  into  the  blood-vessels,  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  at- 
tenuant power ;  but  yet  he  holds  this  to  be  very 
doubtful,  and  asserts  that  it  never  can  be  consider- 


able. "  When  we  consider  that  It  cannot  be 
thrown  in,  in  any  large  quantity,  and  that  only  in 
some  length  of  time ;  and  when  taken  in,  as  it  is 
much  divided  and  diffused  over  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  ;  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be,  in  any  part  of 
this  mass,  in  such  quantity  or  concentration  as 
could  have  any  effect  in  resolving  viscid  concretions 
even  out  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
hold  the  so-much  talked  of  power  of  soap,  in 
resolving  obstructions,  to  be  very  insignificant." 

4.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  sugar 
is  an  attenuant ;  that  is,  increases  the  fluidity  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  may  obviate  and  resolve  con- 
cretions that  might  or  do  actually  happen  in  our 
fluids.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  it  may  be  so,  but  there  is 
no  proof  yet  given  of  the  fact ;  and  there  are  no 
experiments,  made  out  of  the  body,  that  support  the 
opinion.  Its  antiseptic  powers,  fully  established, 
are  against  those  of  its  being  an  attenuant.  What 
effects  it  may  have  M'hen  very  largely  introduced, 
or  when  generated  in  unusual  quantity  in  the  sin- 
gular case  of  diabetes,  he  cannot  determine.  The 
noxious  qualities  that  have  been  sometimes  ascribed 
to  it  are  neither  clearly  proved  nor  ascertained  ; 
and  the  experiments  of  the  late  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious Dr.  Stark  do  not  appear  to  be  complete 
or  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  dulcia  forming  the  class  of  atte- 
nuants.  Dr.  Cullen  enumerates  honey,  liquorice,  and 
the  dried  sweet  fruits,  which,  however,  are  only  to 
be  considered  in  that  view  as  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  sugar,  or  containing  more  or  less  of  it  in 
their  composition. 

ATTOLENS  AUREM,  (aitollens;  from  at. 
tollo,  to  lift  up) ;  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  arises, 
thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is  almost  insepara- 
ble, where  it  covers  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal 
muscle ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into  which 
it  is  inserted,  tense.  It  is  otherwise  named  ut- 
tollens  auriculcE  superior. 

ATTOLLENS  NAIIES,  a  muscle  that  arises 
from  the  ends  of  the  two  upper  bones  of  the  nose, 
and,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ulcs, 
pulling  the  nose  upwards  when  contracted. 

ATTOLLENS  OCULI,  that  is,  miisculus  su. 
perior,  or  rectus  superior,  oculi.  It  is  also  called 
superbus,  Avhich  signifies  proud,  because  it  lies  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  and  pulls  r.p  the  eye ; 
which  gives  an  air  of  haughtiness  to  the  counten- 
ance. 

ATTONITUS  MORBUS,  a  name  given  to  the 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy  by  old  authors.  Aiionitus 
stupor,  is  also  a  name  for  the  apoplexy. 

ATTRACTION  {uttractio,  from'  ad,  to,  and 
truho,  to  draw),  that  property  of  matter,  by  which 
its  particles  arc  made  mutually  to  approach  and 
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adhere  to  one  another.  Various  are  the  opinions 
concerning  this  subject ;  but,  in  effect,  they  agree 
in  this,  that,  whatever  term  or  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  used,  the  end  is  the  meeting  of  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies  and  their  consequent  union.  At- 
traction is  of  different  kinds  in  nature,  though 
probably  they  all  depend  ultimately  on  the  same 
principle.  There  is  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation, 
which  is  that  tendency  discovered  in  all  bodies 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Whatever  falls, 
goes  to  the  earth,  as  if  a  load-stone  was  there  to 
draw  every  thing  to  it.  This  sort  of  attraction  is 
in  all  our  visible  system  ;  in  the  earth,  planets,  &c. 
Another  kind  of  attraction  is  that  of  magnetism  ; 
this  is  the  particular  property  of  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  material  world.  The  attraction  of 
Electricity  has  also  its  peculiarity,  to  distinguish  it. 
When  one  body  is  supersaturated  with  electric  fire, 
it  will  give  its  superabundance,  and  draw  any  body 
that  possesses  le^s  than  itself,  until  it  makes  that 
equal  to  itself,  and  then  it  does  not  attract.  There 
is  also  the  attraction  of  Cohesion,  or  of  Aggrega- 
tion. It  is  that  by  which  two  polished  surfaces, 
or  certain  particles  or  substances  of  the  same  kind 
adhere  when  in  juxta-positioii,  or  near  each  other. 
It  is  this  that  keeps  bodies  together,  and  gives 
hardness.  That  this  sort  of  attraction  may  take 
place,  the  approaching  surfaces  must  be  polished, 
that  all  interstices  may  be  tilled  up.  See  Cohe- 
sion. Anothor  kind  of  attraction  is  that  called 
elective  or  chemical,  because  of  its  importance  in 
chemical  operations.  By  eleciive  attraction  is 
meant,  that  tendency  which  bodies  have,  however 
different,  to  unite  together  and  become  one  ;  form- 
ing a  body  with  properties  different  from  those  of 
either  of  its  constituents  :  as,  in  the  formation  of 
metallic  salts,  &c.  It  is  this  property  in  matter, 
by  which  all  the  grand  appearances  in  the  inani- 
mate world  are  accounted  for,  and  which,  our  great 
countryman  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  taught  us  to 
reason  about  with  certainty.  The  substance  of 
what  has  been  digested  into  order,  to  support 
many  physical  reasonings,  may  be  apprehended 
from  the  following  propositions. 

1.  The  quantity,  or  force,  of  attraction  in  all 
bodies  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  attracting  body,  as  being  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  result  or  sum  of  the  united  forces 
of  all  those  single  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  or,  in  other  words,  attraction  in  all  bodies 
is,  coeteris  paribus,  as  their  solidities.  Hence, 
(1.)  At  equal  distances  the  attractions  of  homo- 
geneal  spheres  will  be  as  their  magnitudes.  And 
(2.)  At  any  distance  whatever,  the  attraction  is  as 
the  sphere  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance. 

2.  The  attractive  force  is  inlinltcly  greater  at  the 
point  of  contact,  or  extremely  near  it,  than  at  any 
determinate  distance. — The  attractive  force  exerts 
itself  only  Avhere  the  tendency  of  a  particle  another 


way  is  overpowered  by  its  proximity  to  that  inta 
whose  contact  it  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  :  for,  as 
this  property  is  universal,  and,  every  part  of  matter 
does  draw,  and,  is  drawn  by  every  other  part  of 
matter,  within  one  another's  spheres  of  attraction: 
so,  one  cannot  influence  another  at  any  distance, 
but,  must  necessarily  be  very  near  it;  and,  so 
much  the  nearer  in  proportion  to  its  smallness:  so 
that,  upon  a  double  account,  two  particles  cannot 
influence  one  another  by  their  attractions,  unless 
very  near ;  one  from  their  predominant  inclinati- 
ons another  way,  and  the  other  from  the  minute- 
ness of  their  spheres  of  activity  :  insomuch  that,  out 
of  that  reach,  could  they  be  supposed  under  no 
other  tendency,  they  would  never  come  together. 

3.  A  large  particle  attracts  not  more  strongly 
than  a  small  one  of  the  same  solidity:  but,  diver- 
sity of  figure  causes  different  degrees  of  attraction 
in  particles  that  are  otherwise  the  same. — This  is 
almost  a  consequence  from  the  former  proposition  ; 
for,  as  this  attractive  force  can  only  act  on  such 
particles  as  are  extremely  near,  the  remotest  parts  in 
a  large  particle  can  produce  nothing  thereto. 
And  for  the  same  reason  this  power  varies,  accord- 
ding  as  matter  is  in  cones,  cylinders,  cubes,  or 
spheres  ;  and  a  spherical  particle,  cateris  paribus^ 
has  the  stronger  attraction;  as  there  is  more 
solidity  under  such  a  surface,  than  in  any  other 
figure. 

4.  If  particles  swimming  in  a  fluid  attract 
one  another  more  strongly  than  they  do  the  parti- 
cles of  the  fluid,  the  force  by  which  they  come  to 
each  other,  will  be  as  the  excess  of  their  mutual 

attractions  to  their  attractions  of  the  fluid  Such 

parts  of  the  fluid  as  interpose  between  the  attract- 
ing particles  will  be  thrust  or  pressed  npcn  by  such 
their  inclinations  to  each  other;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  fluidity,  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  will  be  driven  out  of  their  places  by  such  ex- 
cess of  pressure,  and  thereby  the  attracting  parti- 
cles will  join. 

5.  If  particles  swimming  in  a  fluid  are  more  at- 
tracted by  the  fluid  than  by  one  another,  they  wiH 
recede  from  one  another  Avith  a  force  that  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  mutual  attractions, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  fluid. — For  the  ambient 
particles  of  the  fluid  attracting  them  more  strongly 
than  they  do  each  other,  they  will,  by  such  excess 
of  force,  be  drawn  from  one  another  into  contact 
and  cohesion  with  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  Upon 
the  two  foregoing  points,  depends  the  whole  theory 
of  crystallization  and  solution. 

6.  The  force,  by  which  particles  attracting  one 
another  cohere,  is  cateris  paribus,  in  proportion  to 
their  contacts. — For  those  parts  not  in  contact, 
conduce  nothing,  or  extremely  little,  to  the  force  of 
cohesion  ;  and,  a  mucli  greater  power  is  required 
to  separate  two  particles  which  cohere  in  two 
points,  than  two  particles  which  cohere  only  in  one 
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point :  for  which  reason  it  is,  that  we  find  two 
polished  marbles  adhere  more  strongly  than  any 
other  two  bodies  of  equal  dimensions,  which  are 
not  so  solid,  but  have  more  pores  and  interstices 
between  their  parts,  and  which  will  not  receive  so 
good  a  polish,  by  which  their  parts  are  brought 
into  so  close  a  contact  with  one  another.  And, 
for  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  many  light  substances 
have  such  strong  cohesions  and  tenacities ;  for 
that  whereby  particles  of  the  least  matter  in  pro- 
portion to  their  surfaces,  are  specifically  lightest, 
also  occasions  their  strongest  cohesions,  by  being 
capable  of  more  contact  than  particles  of  more 
solidity  under  less  surface. 

7.  If  the  attracting  particles  are  elastic,  they 
must  necessarily  produce  an  intestine  motion 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
elasticity  and  attractive  forces. — Because,  upon  the 
occui'sions  which  their  attractive  powers  draw  them 
into,  they  will  fly  off  from  one  another  again  with 
the  same  degree  of  velocity  that  they  met  together 
with,  abating  for  the  resistance  of  the  medium  ;  but 
when  they  approach  other  particles  in  their  resili- 
tion,  their  velocity  must  increase,  because  they  are 
attracted  afresh  ;  and,  therefore,  meeting  a  second 
time,  they  will  recede  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
they  did  at  their  first  concursion  ;  which  will 
continue  an  intestine  motion,  as  are  their  attractive 
powers  and  elasticities. 

8.  Particles  attracting  one  another,  in  a  fluid 
moving  either  with  a  swift  or  a  slow  progressive 
motion,  attract  one  another  just  the  same  as  if  the 
fluid  was  at  rest,  if  all  the  particles  move  equally  ; 
but,  an  unequal  velocity  of  the  particles  will  in- 
terrupt their  attractions. — All  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
moving  on  with  equal  velocity,  leave  the  attract- 
ing  particles  in  the  same  condition,  as  if  the  whole 
fluid  was  at  rest ;  but,  some  parts  moving  faster 
than  others,  must  frequently  change  their  posi- 
tions, and,  thereby  disturb  their  altractions. 
Thus  it  is  that  salts  will  not  crystallize,  till  the 
water  in  which  they  are  dissolved  is  nearly  or  quite 
cold,  and  the  intestine  motion  of  its  particles, 
caused  by  heat,  ig  quieted.  See  the  articles 
Affinity  and  Elective  Attraction. 

ATTRITION,  (from  ad,  and  fero,  to  wear 
against^/  a  term  which  expresses  such  a  motion  of 
bodies  against  one  another,  as  strikes  off  some 
superficial  particles,  by  which  they  beconje  gra- 
dually  1  ess.  It  is  also  frequently  used  for  the 
friction  or  rubbing  such  bodies  one  against  an- 
other, as  will  not  wear  out,  but  occasion  particu- 
lar determinations  of  the  fluids  they  contain  :  thus, 
an  attrition  of  the  sides  of  the  stomach  is  supposed 
to  occasion  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Pain  or 
pleasure,  are  also  produced  by  this  means,  in  the 
organs  fitted  for  such  impressions.  Attrition  is 
often  used  to  express  a  separation  of  the  cuticle 
from  the  cutis  by  compression. 


AUANTE,  (auavTij),  or  auapse,  the  dry  disease* 
Hippocrates  describes  it  thus :  the  patient  cannot 
bear  either  abstinence  or  eating  ;  fasting  causes 
flatulence  and  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  he  vomits  up 
various  matters,  and  after  vomiting  is  easy.  After 
eating  there  are  eructations,  an  iniiammatory  heat 
and  redness ;  a  tenesmus,  and  great  discharge  of 
wind ;  head-ach ;  a  sense  of  pricking  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  legs  grow  feeble  and  small, 
and  become  weak.  In  order  to  a  cure,  Hippo- 
crates directs  a  purge,  and  then  an  emetic  ;  after- 
wards abstinence  from  fat  food,  temperance,  bath- 
ing, unctions,  and  moderate  exercise. 

AUDITOHY  NERVE.    See  Nervus  Audito- 

KIUS. 

AUDITORY  NERVES ;  nervi  auditorii:  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  distributed  on  the 
organ  of  hearing.    See  Poutio  Mollis. 

AUDITOP^Y  PASSAGE.  See  Meatus  audi- 
Touius  EXTERNUS  and  inteunus. 

AUDITUS,  the  sense  of  hearing.  See  Hearing 
and  Ear. 

AURA,  (avpa.;  from  aw,  to  breathe)  ;  any  sub- 
tle vapour  or  exhalation. 

AURA  EPILEPTICA,  a  peculiar  sensation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a  blast  of 
cold  air  ascended  from  the  lower  parts  towards  the 
heart  and  head.  It  indicates  an  approach  of  the 
paroxysm. 

AURA  SEMINIS  ;  the  extremely  subtle  and  vi- 
vifying portion  of  (he  human  male  semen,  that  as- 
cends through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate 
the  ovum  in  the  ovarium  of  the  female. 

AURANTIUM,  (ab  aureo  colore,  from  its  gold- 
en colour)  ;  the  aurantiiim  Hispalense,  or  Seville 
orange.  The  plant  which  affords  this  fruit  is  the 
Citrus  aurantium,  petiolis  alatis,  foliis  acuminatis^ 
Linn.  Class,  Polyadelphia.  Order,  Icosandria. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  exterior  rind  are  directed 
for  medicinal  use.  The  former  possess  stomachic 
and  stimulant  qualities,  but  are  neither  so  aromatic 
nor  so  bitter  as  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are 
highly  odoriferous,  and  in  great  esteem  as  a  perfume. 
The  taste  of  these  is  also  somewhat  warm,  accompa.* 
nied  with  a  degree  of  bitterness.  They  yield  their 
flavour  by  infusion  to  rectified  spirit,  and  in  distil- 
lation both  to  spirit  and  water,  { aquajlorum  na- 
phw):  the  bitter  matter  is  dissolved  by  water,  and, 
on  evaporating,  the  decoction  remains  entire  in  the 
extract.  A  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  distilled  from 
these  flowers,  is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  essentia  neroli;  but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange 
flowers  have  been  digested,  is  frequently  substitut- 
ed for  it.  The  fraud,  however,  is  easily  detested, 
as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adulte- 
rated is  fixed. 

The  juice  of  the  orange  is  well  known  as  a  grate- 
ful acid,  and  the  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  as  a 
grateful  aromatic  and  bitter  substance.   The  unripe 
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fruit  dried  are  called  Curacoa  oranges.  They  rary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry.  They 
are  bitterer  than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not 
so  aromatic,  and  are  used  as  medicine  in  complaints 
of  tlie  stomach. 

The  orange  flowers  Avere  at  one  time  said  to  be 
useful  in  convulsive  and  epileptic  cases  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to 
■them.  By  drying  they  lose  their  virtues,  but  these 
may  be  preserved  by  packing  closely  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda.  The 
juice  is  of  considerable  use  for  allaying  heat, 
quenching  thirst,  and  promoting  the  salutary  excre- 
tions :  it  is  likewise  benclicial  in  genuine  cases  of 
the  sea-scurvy.  Although  the  Seville  orange  has 
alone  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  yet  the  juice 
of  the  China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  much  more  com- 
monly employed.  It  is  more  mild,  and  less  acid  ; 
and  it  is  used  in  its  most  simple  state  with  great  ad- 
vantage, both  as  a  cooling  medicine,  and  as  an  use- 
ful antiseptic.  Dr.  Wright  applied  the  roasted 
pulp  of  oranges  as  a  poultice  to  fetid  sores,  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  very  great  success. 

The  rind  is  excellent  as  a  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive remedy ;  promoting  appetite,  warming  the 
stomach,  and  strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera. 
Orange-peel  appears  to  be  considerably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  es- 
sential oil  :  to  this  circumstance,  therefore,  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  use  of  these  fruits.  The 
flavour  of  the  first  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  less 
perishable  than  that  of  the  other,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful,  if  not  unfounded. 

The  rind  of  this  fruit  enters  into  many  of  our  of- 
ficinal preparations,  but  these  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  particular  description. 

AURl'CULA,  (from  aiii'is,  the  ear),  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  ear;  which  is  divided  into  the  upper 
part  called  pinna,  and  the  lower  soft  part  called 
lobus,  or  lobidus.  The  pinna  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral eminences  and  cavities ;  the  eminences  are  the 
helix,  called  also  capreotus;  anti-helix,  or  tragus, 
called  also  anti-lobium,  and  anti-tragiis.  The  he- 
lix is  the  large  border  round  the  ear,  or  the  exterior 
compass  of  the  ear  ;  so  called  because  of  its  tortu- 
osity. The  anti-helix  is  the  large  oblong  eminence, 
surrounded  by  the  helix.  The  tragus  is  the  like 
anterior  protuberance,  opposite  to  the  lobe,  below 
the  fore  part  of  the  helix,  which  in  the  aged  is  often 
covered  with  hairs.  The  anti-tragus  is  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  anti-helix.  The  name  of 
anti.tragus  \s  also  given  to  a  muscle  which  acts  only 
upon  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

The  cavities  are  the  scapha,  on  the  inside  of  the 
helix;  the  cavitas  innominata  or  fossa  navicularis, 
at  the  anterior  upper  part  of  the  anti-helix  ;  the 
concha,  which  is  situated  under  the  anti-helix — 
there  is  a  sort  of  septum  concha^  which  is  a  conti- 


nuation of  the  helix  ;  and  the  fourth  cavity  is  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus. 

The  auricula  is  composed  chiefly  of  cartilage, 
which  gives  and  preserves  its  shape.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  variable,  for  there  are  certain 
small  muscles  called  helicalis  major,  and  minor,  tra- 
gicus,  and  anti-tragicus,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
ear  ;  they  are  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  carti- 
lage, and  to  alter  its  situation,  whence  it  is  supposed 
that  we  have  the  power  of  receiving  more  or  less 
sound  into  the  meatus  auditorius. 

The  external  ear  is  fixed  to  the  cranium,  not  only 
by  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus,  but  also 
by  the  ligaments,  viz.  the  anterior,  which  is  fixed  by 
one  extremity  to  the  root  of  the  apophysis  zygoma- 
tica  of  the  os  temporis,  close  to  the  corner  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  by  the  other  extremity  to  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  cartilaginous  mea- 
tus. And  the  posterior  ligament  is  fixed  by  one 
end  to  the  root  of  the  mastoid  apophysis,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  concha,  so 
that  it  is  opposite  to  the  anterior  ligament.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  superior  ligament  which  seems  to 
be  only  a  continuation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
frontal  and  occipital  muscles. 

The  lobe  seems  to  be  doubling  of  the  teguments; 
it  is  only  skin  and  cellular  membrane.  For  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  vessels,  &c.  see  Auris. 

AURl'CULA  I'NFIMA;  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
It  is  also  the  specific  name  of  several  herbs,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  ears. 

AURICULA  JUD^,  or  fungus  sambucinus  ;  a 
membranaceous  fungus ;  the  peziza  auricula ;  concava 
rugosa  auriformis  of  Linnaeus,  which  resembles  the 
human  ear.  Its  virtues  are  astringent,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally employed,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throats. 

AURICULA  MURIS.  See  Pilosella. 
AURICULA  CORDIS.  At  the  basis  of  the 
heart  are  observed  two  muscular  bags,  which  are 
called  its  auricles  ;  they  are  joined  to  the  ventri- 
cles, into  which  fhey  have  openings.  The  right 
auricle  receives  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  as- 
cendens  and  de^cendens,  then  trruismits  it  to  the  right 
ventricle  ;  the  left  auricula  receives  the  blood  from 
the  lungs,  and  sends  it  into  the  left  ventric'e. 

AURICULARIS,  {sc.  digitus  ;  from  auris,  the 
ear)  ;  the  litfle  finger  ;  so  called  because  people 
generally  put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the  hearing  is 
obstructed  by  accumulattd  wax. 

AURICULATUM,  or  AURI'TUM;  (from  au- 
ricula,  a  little  ear) ;  an  epithet,  applied,  in  botany, 
to  a  leaf  which  is  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  little 
ear,  or  having  an  appendage  like  an  ear.  Such 
leaves  are  commonly  heart-shaped,  having  the  cor^ 
ners  prominent  and  rounded,  but  with  an  addition- 
al smaller  lobe  near  the  base. 

AURIGA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  fourth 
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lobe  of  the  lirer.  Also  a  sort  of  bandage  for  the 
sides,  described  by  Galen. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM;  yellow  orpiment.  See 
Arsenic. 

AU'jUIS,  (from  aura^  air,  as  being  tlie  medium 
of  hearing)  ;  the  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing.  See 
Ear. 

AURISCA'LPIUM,  (from  auris,  an  ear,  and 
scalpo,  to  scratch  J ;  an  instrument  to  pick  and 
cleanse  the  ears  from  wax,  &c. 

AURI'TUM.  See  Aukiculatum. 

AU'RUM,  gold.    See  Gold. 

AU'RUM  FU'LMINANS,  a  preparation  made 
by  dissolying  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating 
it  with  salt  of  tartar;  whence  a  very  small  quantity 
of  it  becomes  capable,  by  a  moderate  heat,  of  giv- 
ing a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol.    See  Gold. 

AUSTERE,  a  rough  astringent  taste,  by  Avhich 
some  vegetable  and  other  substances  are  distin- 
guished. 

AUTOCRATE'I A,  a  Greek  term  much  used  by 
Hippocrates,  and  signifying  that  most  wonderful 
power  possessed  by  the  human  body,  by  which  it 
preserves  itself  from  diseases,  keeps  off"  many,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  cures  some  already  begun, 
while  others  are,  by  the  same  means,  more  slowly 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  This  power  is 
otherwise  named  the  vis  medkatrix  natiirce.  It  is 
well  known  both  to  physicians  and  philosophers, 
by  whom  it  is  most  justly  relied  on,  as  being  even 
alone  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  and 
of  service  in  all.  The  best  medicines,  indeed, 
operate  only  by  exciting  and  properly  directing 
this  force ;  for  no  medicine  will  act  on  dead  matter. 
But  though  physicians  justly  put  confidence  in  this 
power,  and  though  it  frequently  will  cure  diseases 
of  a  slighter  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
those  of  the  more  grievous  kind  are  to  be  left  to  its 
unassisted  efforts.  Physicians,  therefore,  have  a 
■twofold  error  to  avoid,  namely,  either  despising 
powers  of  nature  too  much,  or  putting  too 
great  confidence  in  them  ;  because  in  many  diseases 
these  efforts  are  either  too  feeble  or  too  violent, 
insomuch  that  sometimes  they  are  more  to  be 
xlrcaded  than  even  the  disease  itself.  So  far, 
therefore,  is  it  from  being  the  duty  of  a  physician 
always  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Nature,  that  it 
is  often  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  directly  con- 
trary course,  and  oppose  her  efforts  with  all  his 
might. 

AUTO'PYROS,  (from  ay7of,  itself,  and  wvpo;, 
wheat  J ;  in  the  ancient  diet,  an  epithet  given  to  a 
species  of  bread,  wherein  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wheat  was  retained  without  retrenching  any  part  of 
the  bran.  Galen  describes  it  otherwise,  viz.  as  bread 
where  only  the  coarser  bran  was  taken  out.  And 
thus  it  was  a  medium  between  the  finest  bread, 
called  similagineus,  and  the  coarsest  called  /«;•. 
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furf/iraceut.  This  was  also  called  aidopyrites  and 
STjncomistus, 

AUTOUR,  a  sort  of  bark  which  resembles  the 
cinnamon,  but  is  thicker  and  paler ;  the  inside  is 
of  the  colour  of  a  broken  nutmeg,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  spangles.  It  is  almost  insipid,  and  has  no 
smeil  at  all.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 

AUTUMN,  (aiituinnus,  from  ai/geo,  to  in- 
crease); the  third  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
harvest  and  fruits  are  gathered  in.  Autumn  begins 
on  the  day  when  the  sun's  meridian  distance  from 
the  zenith,  being  on  the  decrease,  is  a  mean  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  the  least  ;  which  in  these 
countries  is  supposed  to  happen  when  the  sun 
enters  Libra.  Its  end  coincides  with  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Several  nations  have  computed  the 
years  by  autumns  ;  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  winters. 
Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient  Germans  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
had  no  notion  of  autumn.  Autumn  has  always 
been  reputed  an  unhealthy  season.  Tertullian  calls 
it  tcntator  valetiidinum :  and  the  satyrist  speaks  of 
it  in  the  same  light. — Autumnus  Libitince  questus 
acericz.  The  most  common  disease  that  prevails 
at  this  season  is  the  dysentery. 

AUTUMNA'LES  PLANTS,  {Uoxn  autumnus, 
autumn),  plants  that  ilower  in  autumn.  Tiiese 
constitute  the  third  division  in  Du  Pas's  arrange- 
ment, from  the  time  of  flowering. 

AVE'NA,  (from  aveo,  to  covet,  because  cattle 
are  very  fond  of  them),  the  oat ;  Avena  sativa. 
Linn.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats,  the  black  and 
the  white  ;  they  have  similar  virtues,  but  the  black 
are  chiefly  sown  for  horses.  They  are  less  fari- 
naceous and  less  nourishing  than  rice  or  wheat, 
yet  afford  a  sufficient  nourishment  to  as  active  and 
vigorous  a  people  as  the  world  produces  ;  viz.  the 
Highlanders  in  the  north  of  this  island.  Gruels 
made  with  the  flour  or  meal,  called  oatmeal,  digest 
easily,  have  a  soft  mucilaginous  quality,  by  which 
they  obtund  acrimony,  and  are  used  for  common 
drink  and  food  in  fevers,  inflammatory  disorders, 
coughs,  hoarseness,  roughness,  and  cxulceration  of 
the  fauces,  &c.  Water-grnel  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  Hippocrates'  ptisan.  Externally, 
poultices  with  oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  a  very  little 
oil,  are  good  for  sprains  and  bruises.  Stimulant 
poultices,  with  the, grounds  of  strong  beer,  mixed 
up  with  oatmeal,  are  made  for  tumors,  &c.  of  a 
gangrenous  tendency. 

AVE'NA  SATI'VA;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  avena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    See  Avt:na. 

A'VENS,  COMMON.    See  Caryophyllata. 

AVENZOAR,  (Ahu  Merman  Abdalmalec  ebn 
ZohrJ,  an  eminent  Arabian  physician,  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.    He  Avas  of 
noble  descent,  and  born  at  Seville,  the  capital  of 
N  n 
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Andalusia,  where  he  exercised  his  profession  v  itU 
great  reputadon.  Dr.  P>eind  writes,  that  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  135;  that  he  began  to  practise  at 
forty,  or  (as  o<^hers  say)  at  twenty ;  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  experience  than  almost  any 
one  ever  had,  for  he  enjoyed  perfect  health  to  his 
last  hour.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Averroes, 
who,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  the 
lectures  of  Avenzoar,  and  learned  physic  of  him  : 
this  seems  the  more  probable,  because  Averroes 
bestows  on  his  instructor  very  high  encomiums, 
calling  him  the  most  supreme  in  physic  from  the  time 
of  Galen.  Avenzoar,  notwithstanding,  is  by  the 
generality  of  writers  reckoned  an  empiric  ;  but 
}3r.  Freind  observes,  that  this  character  suits  him 
less  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Arabians;  for  he 
had  a  regular  education,  and  not  only  learned  what 
properly  belongs  to  a  physician,  but,  out  of  a 
pure  desire  of  knowledge,  every  thing  besides 
which  related  to  pharmacy  and  surgery.  He  was 
averse  also  to  quackery,  rejected  the  idle  super- 
stitions of  astrologers,  and  throughout  all  his  works, 
professes  himself  of  the  dogmatical  or  rational  sect, 
which  was  directly  opposite  to  the  empirical.  He 
wrote  a  book  "  On  Medicines  and  food;" 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  qualities  of  both. 

AVERRO'ES,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, who  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century  at  the  court  of  Morocco. 
With  other  sciences,  to  which  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly devoted,  he  studied  natural  philosophy, 
medicine,  astrology,  and  mathematics,  but  under- 
stood the  theory  of  medicine  much  better  than  the 
practice.    See  Avenzoar. 

AVICE'NNA,  a  celebrated  Mahommedan  phi- 
losopher and  physician,  born  in  the  year  980. 
Amongst  his  numerous  writings  was  an  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  in  twenty  volumes,  composed  when  he  was 
little  more  than  as  many  years  old;  it  was  quaintly, 
but  not  uuappropriately,  entitled,  "  The  Utility  of 
Utilities."  His  knowledge  of  medicine,  however, 
was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  inroads  Avhich  his 
constitution  suffered  from  an  irregular  life.  He 
died  at  Hamadan,  at  the  age  of  58,  in  the  428th 
year  of  the  Hegeira,  and  of  Christ  103G. 
,  AVICE'NNIA,  a  genus  ia  Linnajus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

AVICE'NNIA  TOMENTO'SA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  anacardium  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Anacardium  ouientale. 

AVIGA'TO  PEAR,  a  fruit  of  the  laurus  persea 
Linn.  When  perfectly  ripc>,  it  melts  in  the  mouth 
like  marrow,  which  it  is  said  also  greatly  to  resem- 
ble in  flavour.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and  grows  in 
vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  New 
Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  of  this  tree  has  but  little 
taste ;  yet  being  very  salubrious,  it  is  often  eaten, 


with  salt  and  pepper,  by  the  sailors,  when  they  aiv 
rive  at  the  Havannah  and  those  parts.  They  pur- 
chase these  pears  in  great  quantities ;  and,  chop- 
ping them  into  small  pieces  with  green  capsicums 
and  a  litdc  salt,  regale  themselves  heartily  with 
them.  They  are  esteemed  also  for  their  antidysen- 
teric  qualities,  and  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways 
for  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

AXAYACATL,  the  name  of  a  species  of  fly, 
common  in  Mexico,  about  the  Lake ;  the  eggs  of 
which,  being  deposited  in  immense  quantities,  upoa 
the  rushes  and  corn-flags,  form  large  masses,  which 
are  taken  up  by  fishermen  and  carried  to  market 
for  sale.  This  caviare,  called  ahuauhtli,  which  has 
much  the  same  taste  with  the  caviare  of  fish,  used  to 
be  eaten  by  the  Mexicans,  and  is  now  a  common 
dish  among  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans  eat 
not  only  the  eggs,  but  the  flies  themselves,  made 
up  together  into  a  mass,  and  prepared  with  salt- 
petre. 

AXI'LLA,  the  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  called  the  arm-pit. 

AXI'LLA,  in  botany,  an  arm-pit ;  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  the  branch  and  stem,  or  by  the 
leaf  with  either.  The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  said  to 
be  axillary,  when  they  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stem  and  branch. 

AXILLA'RIS  ARTE'RIA;  the  subclavian  artery 
having  left  the  thorax  immediately  above  the  first 
rib,  in  the  interstices  between  the  portions  of  the 
scalenus  muscle,  there  receives  the  name  of  axillary, 
because  it  passes  under  the  axilla.    See  Arteries. 

AXILLA'RIS  NERVUS,  the  axillary  nerve; 
also  called  the  articular  nerve.  It  arises  from  the 
last  two  cervical  pairs  ;  it  runs  in  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla,  behind  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
■  the  musculus  teres  major,  and  minor,  and  turns 
from  within  outwards  and  backwards,  round  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  and  runs  to  the  deltoid  muscle. 

AXILLA'RIS  VENA,  the  axillary  vein.  It  is 
the  continuation  of  the  subclavian  vein,  in  its  pas- 
sage out  of  the  thorax  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
axilla.    See  Veins. 

AXIOM,  {axioma,  from  a^iow,  I  am  worthy  J; 
a  self-evident  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose  truth 
every  person  receives  at  first  sight.  Thus,  tliat  the 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  a  thing  cannot 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  from  no- 
thing, nothing  can  arise  ;  are  axioms.  An  axiom 
is  also  an  established  principle  in  some  art  or 
science.  Thus,  it  is  an  axiom  in  physics,  that  na- 
ture does  nothing  in  vain  ;  that  effects  are  propor- 
tional to  their  causes,  &c.  So  it  is  an  axiom  in 
geometry,  that  things  equal  to  the  same  third  are 
also  equal  to  one  another  ;  that  if  to  equal  things 
you  add  equals,  the  sums  will  be  equal,  &c.  It  is 
an  axiom  in  optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion,  &c. 
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AXIRNACII,  a  name  for  the  superfluous  fat 
found  sometimes  in  the  upper  eye-lids  of  children. 

AXIS,  (from  ago,  to  act);  that  round  which 
any  thing  revolves,  oris  supposed  to  revolve.  It 
also  expresses  that  quiescent  right  line  of  a  vessel 
or  canal,  which  is  always  equi-distant  from  its  sides. 

A'XIS,  in  botany,  is  a  taper  column  placed  in 
the  centre  of  some  flowers  or  catkins,  about  which 
the  other  parts  are  disposed  regularly. 

A'XIS,  the  name  of  the  second  vertebra  (accord- 
ing to  some,  of  the  first,  and  to  others  the  third)  of 
the  neck,  reckoning  from  the  head  downwards. 
This  second  vertebra  has  a  tooth  which  goes  into 
the  first  vertebra,  and  this  tooth  is  by  some  called 
the  axis,  by  others  the  axle. 

A'XIS  ARTERI^  CCELIAC/E,  i.  e.  C(eliaca 
Arteria.    See  Arteries. 

AXU'NGIA,  (from  axis,  an  axle-tree,  and  un- 
guo,  to  anoint,  alluding  to  its  vulgar  uses) ;  lard, 
or  fat.    See  Fat. 

A  variety  of  substances  of  this  kind  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabians,  and  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing distinct  virtues.  Experience,  however,  does 
not  countenance  these  different  virtues  ascribed  to 
different  fats.  They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied,  and  prevent  perspiration :  these  effects,  with 
the  consequences  of  them,  may  be  expected  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  from  fats  of  every  kind.  The 
London  College  has  therefore  retained  only  two 
fats,  of  different  consistencies,  for  different  mix- 
tures, viz.  hog's-lard  and  mutton-suet.  These  are 
certainly  sufficient  for  answering  all  the  intentions 
for  which  substances  of  this  kind  are  employed, 
and  are  therefore  exclusively  used  in  pharmacy. 

AXY'RIS ;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  monoecia  class  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  ho. 
loracecE.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripartite  ;  it  has 
no  corolla.  The  calyx  of  the  female  consists  of  two 
leaves  ;  it  has  Uvo  styli  and  one  seed.  The  species 
are  four,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

AYE'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,'  belonging  to  the  gynandria  class  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th 
order,  columniferce.  The  calyx  has  two  leaves ; 
the  petals  are  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  long 
ungues  ;  and  the  capsule  has  five  cells.  There  are 
three  species,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

AYTO'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  of 
plants,  the  characters  of  which  are :  the  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  consists  of  four  petals ; 
the  berry  is  dry,  quadrangular,  unilocular,  and 
many-seeded.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  ca- 
pensis,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  but  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  particular  description. 
AZORIAN  FENNEL.     See  the  article  Fi- 
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A'ZOT,  ((Kohim,  from  a,  priv.  and  ^so,  fo  live } 
because  it  is  unlit  for  respiration)  ;  an  elastic  fluid 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  atmo- 
sphere.    See  Atmosphere. 

That  air,  wliich  has  served  the  purposes  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration,  is  no  longer  proper  for 
those  uses,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  long  ascertained  ; 
and  the  air  thus  corrupted  has  been  disting-iished  by 
the  na.a\es  of  phlogisticafed  air,  jjiephiiised  air,  at- 
mospherical mephitis,  &c.  But,  in  the  new  nomen- 
clature of  chemistry,  it  is  denominated  azot,  or  azo- 
tic  gas  ;  and  Mr.  Chaptal  has  given  it  the  name  of 
nitrogene,  which  is  reckoned  still  more  proper. 

This  gas,  which  is  the  residue  of  combustion  or 
respiration,  is  always  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  vital  air  and  carbonic  acid,  which  must  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  have  the  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas 
in  a  state  of  purity.  There  arc  several  methods 
which  may  be  used  to  obtain  this  gas,  in  a  very 
pure  state.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Schcele 
to  obtain  this  air  by  exposing  sulphate  of  potass,  or 
liver  of  sulphur,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  atmosphe- 
rical air,  as  the  vital  air,  on  being  completely  ab- 
sorbed, leaves  the  nitrogene  gas  pure.  By  expos- 
ing, in  atmospherical  air  over  mercury,  a  mixture 
of  iron  anxl  sulphur,  kneaded  together  with  water, 
Mr.  Kirwan  obtained  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas  so 
pure,  that  it  suffered  no  diminution  by  nitrous  gas. 
He  deprived  it  of  all  humidity,  by  successively  in- 
troducing dried  blotting-paper  into  the  vessel  which 
contained  it.  Care  must  be  taken  to  withdraw  this 
air  from  the  paste  which  affords  it,  otherwise  it  will 
be  mixed  with  hydrogene  or  inflammable  gas,  which 
is  afterwards  disengaged.  When  by  any  means, 
such  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the  rancidity  of 
oils,  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  &c.  the  vital 
air  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed,  the  residue  is 
azotic  or  nitrogene  gas.  All  these  processes  afford 
methods  of  greater  or  less  accuracy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proportions  of  vital  air  and  azotic 
or  nitrogene  gas  in  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  this  mephitis  can  be 
procured  by  treating  muscular  flesh,  or  the  well- 
washed  fibrous  part  of  blood,  with  nitric  acid  in  a 
proper  machine  or  apparatus.  But  it  must  be  care- 
fully observed  that  these  animal  matters  ought  to 
be  fresh  ;  for  if  they  have  begun  to  be  changed  by 
the  putrid  fermentation,  they  afford  carbonic  acid 
mixed  with  hydrogene  gas.  This  gas  has  been 
found  to  be  improper  for  respiration  and  combus- 
tion  ;  but  plants  can  live  and  vegetate  freely  in  it ; 
and  it  mixes  with  the  other  airs,  without  combining 
with  them  ;  but  is  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air. 
The  barometer  standing  at  30.  46,  and  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  at  60:  th,e  Aveight  of  nitrogene  gas 
has  been  determined  to  be,  to  that  of  common  air,  as 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  to  one  thousand. 
When  mixed  with  vital  airj  in  the  proportion  of 
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72  to  28,  it  constitutes  our  atmosphere.  The 
other  principles  which  analysis  has  demonstrated 
in  the  atmosphere,  are  only  accidental,  and  by  no 
means  essential  to  it.  Bui  in  order  to  give  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  its  properties.  From 
its  being  somewhat  lighter  than  common  air,  it 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  rooms  in  which  the  air 
has  been  altered  by  combustion  or  respiration. 
But  though  so  noxious  to  animals  in  the  state  of 
elastic  fluidity,  the  azotic  principle,  its  base,  is  one 
of  the  component  principles  of  animal  bodies; 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  likewise  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  ammo- 
nia  or  volatile  alkali,  and  of  the  nitric  acid.  It 
appears  to  be  absorbed  by  vegetables,  and  perhaps 
also  by  animals.  It  is  highly  probable  too  that  the 
same  principle  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  al- 
kaline bodies,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  genuine 
alkaligenous  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  base  of 
vital  air,  to  which  the  name  of  oxigene,  or  the 
oxigcnous  principle,  has  been  given. 

Under  the  article  Atmosphere,  avc  have  spoken 
generally  of  its  phenomena,  and  of  the  ill  effects  of 
a  vitiated  air;  but  we  here  propose  to  consider  it 
in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  A  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  will  inform  us,  that  gaseous  sub- 
stances seldom  exist  alone  and  insulated  ;  but  that 
nature  presents  them  every  where  to  our  observa- 
tion in  a  state  of  mixture  or  of  combination.  In 
the  lirst  case^  these  gases  preserve  the  aeriform 
state  ;  in  the  second,  they  for  the  most  part  form 
fixed  and  solid  bodies.  Nature,  in  her  several  de- 
compositions, reduces  almost  all  the  principles  of 
bodies  into  gas ;  and  these  new  substances  unite 
together,  combine,  and  from  thence  result  com-. 


pounds  of  considerable  simplicity  in  their  princi- 
pies,  but  which  become  complicated  by  subsequent 
mixtures  and  combinations.  It  has  been  shewn, 
that  the  mixture  of  about  seventy-two  parts  of  azo- 
tic or  nitrogene  gas,  and  twenty. eight  of  oxi- 
gene,  forms  the  fluid  mass  in  which  animals  live. 
These  two  principles  are  so  well  mixed,  and  each 
of  them  is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  va- 
rious functions  of  individuals  which  live  or  vegetate 
upon  the  globe,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  found 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another.  But  the 
proportion  of  these  two  gases  is  subject  to  variation 
in  the  mixture  which  forms  the  atmosphere :  this 
difference,  however,  depends  only  upon  local 
causes ;  and  the  most  general  proportion  is  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  above.  The  properties 
which  form  the  characteristic  of  vital  air  are  modi- 
fied by  those  of  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas,  and  these 
modifications  would  seem  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary ;  for  if  vital  air,  in  its  sate  of  purity,  were  to 
be  constantly  respired,  it  would  quickly  consume 
and  destroy  life  ;  this  pure  air  is  therefore  no  more 
suited  to  our  existence  than  distilled  water.  Na- 
ture seems  not  to  have  designed  all  animals  for  the 
use  of  these  principles  in  their  greatest  degree  of 
perfection.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  atmosphe- 
rical air  is  elevated  several  leagues  above  our  heads, 
and  that  it  fills  the  deepest  subterraneous  cavities. 
It  is  invisible,  insipid,  inodorous,  ponderous,  elastic, 
&c.  This  was  the  only  gaseous  substance  known 
before  the  present  era  of  chemical  science  ;  for  the 
infinite  gradations  of  all  the  invisible  fluids  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  observation  of  philoso^ 
pherswere  constantly  attributed  to  ditferent  modL~ 
fications  of  this  ajr. 
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)A'CCA,  a  berry;  according  to  Linnjeus,  is  a 
pulpy  pcricarpiiwi,  or  seed-vessel  without  a  valve, 
inclosing  several  seeds  which  are  naked.  The  seeds 
are  sometimes  dispersed  promiscuously  througli  the 
pulp,  as  in  the  water-lily  ;  but  generally  placed  on 
receptacles  or  foot-stalks  within  the  pulp,  as  in  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  &c. 

We  find  in  the  lesser  burdock,  xanthium,  that 
the  seed-vessel,  which  is  improperly  called  by 
Linnaeus  a  berry,  is  dry,  and  contains  within  it 
a  nut  furnished  with  two  cells.  Nor  has  the  seed- 
vessel  or  fruit  of  the  cnpnaim,  which  the  same 
author  also  styles  a  berry,  any  pulp  ;  and  it  is  hol- 
low within. 

Dr.  Milne  contends,  that  from  these  and  other 
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instances,  we  may  safely  affirm,  either,  that  the 
definition  of  a  berry  just  now  given  is  imperfect, 
or  that  the  seed-vessels  of  a  great  number  of  plants 
in  the  Genera  Planiarum,  are  wrongly  denominated 
berries.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  indeed,  to  refer 
a  pericarpium  to  the  head  of  bacca,  or  dupra,  as. 
defined  by  Linnaeus.  The  only  difference  betwixt 
these  seed-vessels  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  seeds 
inclosed  within  the  pulp.  In  the  latter  is  inclosed- 
a  nut,  or  stone ;  in  the  former,  a  number  of  naked, 
seeds.  The  very  different  fruits,  or  rather  seed- 
vessels  of  the  sumach  ;  night-shade,  solanum;  sow- 
bread, cyclamen;  medlar,  mespiliis ;  orange,  ti- 
trus;  and  pine-apple,  bromeliaj  are  all  denomi-. 
nated  berries. 
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A  berry  is  commonly  round  or  oval,  and  fre- 
quently furnished,  like  the  apple,  and  other  simi- 
lar fruits,  with  an  umbilicus  or  small  cavity,  at  the 
end  opposite  to  the  foot-stalk.  It  is  said  to  be  pro. 
per,  when  formed  of  the  pericarpium  or  seed-ves- 
sel ;  improper,  or  singular,  when  formed  of  any 
of  the  other  parts. 

The  latter  formation,  however,  is  frequent,  and 
admits  of  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  considerable:  In  the  mulberry, 
rose,  blite,  and  myrtle-leaved  sumach,  coriaria ; 
a  large,  fleshy  and  succulent  calyx  becomes  a  berry. 
In  the  strawberry  and  cashew  nut,  anacardium  ;  a 
berry  is  formed  of  the  common  receptacle ;  in  the 
raspberry  and  adonis,  of  a  seed ;  in  marvel  of 
Peru,  mirahilis,  of  the  nectarium;  (See  Necta- 
rium)  in  garden-burnet,  poterium,  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  which  hardens  and  shuts  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  in  spindle-tree,  euonymus,  of  a  succulent 
arillus,  or  proper  seed-covering.    See  Arillus. 

The  berry  does  not  naturally  gape,  or  burst ; 
the  dispersion  of  the  seeds  within  the  pulp  being 
designed  to  be  performed  by  means  of  animals, 
which,  after  eating  the  fruit,  expel  them  with  their 
dung. 

BA'CCiE  BERMUDE'NSES.    See  Saponari.^ 

NUCUL.5:. 

BACC^  NORLA'NDICi:;  the  berries  of  the 
Rubus  arcticus  ;  foliis  alternatis,  caule  inermi  uni. 
Jloro,  Linn.  They  are  recommended  by  Linnsus 
as  possessing  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  antiscor- 
butic qualities. 

BACCI'FERiE  HERBiE,  (from  bacca,  a  berry; 
and  fero,  to  bear)  ;  herbs  that  have  a  berry  for 
their  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel.  These  constitute 
the  sixteenth  class  in  Morrison,  the  seventeenth  in 
Hermannus,  the  first  in  Christ.  Knaut,  the  twen- 
ty-fifth in  Boerhaave,  and  seventeenth  in  Ray's 
Method.  It  consists,  in  some  systems,  of  all  such 
plants  as  have  a  pulpy  fruit,  whether  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind ;  in  others,  with  more  pro- 
priety, of  such  only  as  have  that  species  of  pulpy 
pericarpium,  called  bacca.    See  Bacca. 

BACKER'S  PILLS ;  a  celebrated  medicine  in 
France,  employed  for  the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their 
principal  ingredient  is  the  extract  of  melampodium, 
or  black  hellebore.    See  Ascites. 

BADIA'GA,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of 
a  sort  of  spongy  plant,  common  in  the  shops  in 
Moscow,  and  some  other  northern  kingdoms. 
The  use  of  it  is  to  take  away  livid  marks  from 
blows  or  bruises,  which  the  powder  of  this  plant 
is  said  to  do  in  a  night's  time. 

BADIA'NE,  or  Bandian,  the  seed  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  aniseed. 
The  Chinese,  and  the  Dutch  in  imitation  of  them, 
sometimes  use  the  badiane  to  give  their  tea  an  aror 
piatic  taste.    See  Anisum  stellaxum. 


BiECKEA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  ocfandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  class  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  consisting  of 
a  single  funnel-shaped  leaf,  cut  into  five  segments 
at  the  brim ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  roundish 
spreading  petals  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  the  peri- 
carpium is  a  globose  capsule,  made  up  of  four 
valves,  and  containing  four  cells,  in  which  are  a 
few  roundish  angular  seeds. 

BAGLI'VI,  a  physician  of  Italy,  was  a  native 
of  Apulia,  and  born  about  the  year  1668.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  became  doctor,  and 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  b",  was  chosen  professor 
of  anatomy.  He  was  a  man  of  most  uncommon 
force  of  understanding,  of  which  he  gave  ample 
proofs  in  many  curious  and  accurate  productions, 
philosophical  as  well  as  medicinal.  He  died  at 
Rome  1706,  at  the  age  of  38.  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  printed  first  in  1710,  quarto;  and  has 
since  been  reprinted,  in  the  same  size,  at  various 
places.  His  Praxis  Medica,  and  De  Fibra  Matri- 
cis,  are  the  principal  pieces. 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS;  a  mineral  spring  in 
Middlesex.  These  wells  are  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  the  South  West  side  of  Islington. 
The  water  is  clear,  and  tasteS  slightly  brackish, 
like  a  Aveak  solution  of  Epsom  salt.  From  a  gallon 
of  this  water  evaporated,  were  got,  by  chemical 
analysis,  135  grains  of  insoluble  earth,  257  of  bitter 
purging  salt,  mixed  with  a  marine  salt,  from  whence 
they  derive  their  purging  quality.  Dr.  Monro  also 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  salt  of  this  water  is 
chiefly  an  Epsom  salt,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  a 
bittern;  because  it  easily  attracts  moisture,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  crystallise.  In  his  treatise  on  mi- 
neral waters.  Dr.  Saunders,  of  London,  classes  it 
amongst  the  simple  saline  waters,  which  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  Epsom  salt.  In  most  constitu- 
tions three  half  pints  is  considered  a  full  dose  for 
purging. 

BA'GNIO,  an  Italian  word,  signifying  a  bath. 
We  used  to  apply  the  term  to  a  house,  with  conve- 
niences for  bathing,  cupping,  sweating,  and  other, 
wise  cleansing  the  body;  and  sometimes  for  immo- 
ral purposes.  In  Turkey  it  is  become  a  general 
name  for  the  prisons  where  the  slaves  are  inclosed, 
it  being  usual  in  these  prisons  to  have  baths. 

BALAUSTINE  FLOWERS.    See  Granatum. 

BALAU'STIUM,  the  balaustine  flower.  A  large 
rose-like  flower,  of  a  deep  red  colour;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  grana- 
tum.   See  Granatum. 

BALBU'TIES,  (from  balbus,  stammering) ;  a 
defect  of  speech,  and  properly  that  sort  of  stam- 
mering where  the  patient  sometimes  hesitates,  and 
immediately  after  speaks  precipitately.    See  Psel- 

JLISMUS. 

BALDMONEY.    See  Meum  athamanticum. 
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BALM.    See  Melissa. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.    See  Moldavica. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD  FIR,    See  Balsamea. 

BALM  OF  MECCA.  SeeBALSAMuaiGiLEADENSE. 

BALM,  TURKEY.    See  Moldavica. 

BA'LNEUM,  a  bath.    See  Batii. 

BA'LNEUM  ARE'N^,  a  sand  bath  for  chemi- 
cal purposes.    See  Bath,  chemical. 

BA'LNEUM  MARFtE.   See  Bath,  chemical. 

BA'LNEUM  MA'RIS.  The  same  as  balneum 
inarice.    See  Bath,  chemical. 

B/V'LNEUM  SrCCUM.  Sce  Batii,  chemical. 

BA  LLON,  or  Baloii,  (f  i'-)  a  balloon  :  a  large 
glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  globe.  For 
particular  chemical  operations  balloons  are  made 
with  two  necks  placed  opposite  to  each  other;  one 
to  receive  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to  en- 
ter the  neck  of  a  second  balloon  :  this  apparatus  is 
called  enfiladed  balloons.  Their  use  is  to  increase 
the  whole  space  of  the  receiver,  because  any  num- 
ber of  these  may  be  adjusted  to  each  other.  The 
only  one  of  these  vessels  which  is  generally  used, 
is  a  small  oblong  balloon  with  two  necks,  which  is 
to  be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to  the  receiver  or 
great  balloon ;  it  serves  to  remove  this  receiver 
from  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  to  hinder  it  from 
being  too  much  heated.  See  Chemical  appara- 
tus. 

BALSAM,  (balsa)nnm,  from  baal  samum,  Heb.) 
a  name  given  to  certain  resinous,  and  odorous  sub- 
stances, procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  outer 
bark  of  trees  or  plants.  They  are  originally  li- 
quid, but  somewhat  thick,  and  in  some  instances 
flow  spontaneously  from  the  plant  which  produces 
them.  These  are  called  natural  balsams,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  pharmaceutical  or  chemical  com- 
positions that  bear  the  same  name. 

Balsams  are  only  resins  in  their  liquid  state, 
though  they  are  often  found  to  be  combined  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  gum,  in  which  state  they 
are  called  gum-7'esins.  Resins  not  so  combined 
are  only  soluble  in  vinous  spirits  and  oils.  They 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  water,  nor  are  they  volatile 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  but  they  are  fusible 
in  a  small  degree  of  heat,  and  readily  inflammable 
on  the  contact  of  any  flaming  or  ignited  body. 
Balsams  which  arc  of  the  nature  of  gum-resins  can 
only  be  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water. 

Balsams,  by  the  yolk  of  eggs,  are  rendered  solu- 
ble in  water;  more  elegantly  still  by  sugar  ;  and 
most  elegantly,  as  essential  oils  also  are,  by  the 
intervention  of  gums  and  mucilages.  Solutions 
prepared  in  the  latter  way  are  most  permanent,  as 
gum  is  the  medium  employed  by  nature  herself  to 
unite  the  resinous  with  the  watery  juices  of  vegeta- 
bles. Of  themselves,  balsams  have  no  smell ;  but 
they  often  retain  a  part  of  the  odorous  principle ; 
and  in  fact  they  derive  both  their  liquidity  and  smell 
from  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  essential  oil. 


which  they  contain,  and  which  may  be  separated 
from  them  by  distillation.  According  to  Neumann 
and  other  chemists,  balsams  may  even  be  considered 
as  true  essential  oils,  which  have  lost  some  of  their 
odoriferous  principle,  and  most  volatile  parts. 
When  they  are  deprived  of  their  remaining  part  of 
volatile  oil,  their  residua  exactly  resemble  those 
which  remain  after  the  rectification  of  essential  oils. 
These  residua  are  true  resins,  from  the  analysis  of 
which  the  same  principles  are  obtained  as  from  na- 
tural resins,  which  are  themselves  nothing  else  but 
balsams  exhausted  by  time,  or,  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  of  the  sun,  of  all  their  odoriferous  and  vo- 
latile parts. 

Balsamic  medicines  are  warm  and  stimulating. 
Under  this  denomination  come  what  we  commonly 
call  nervous  antiparalytic  medicines,  as  also  many 
cordial  tinctures  and  other  compounds  of  similar 
properties.  The  principal  medicines  belonging  to 
the  balsamic  class,  which  are  retained  in  our  mo- 
dern pharmacopoeias,  are  amber,  benzoin,  storax, 
the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c.  Sec.  But 
though  many  writers  have  considered  that  class  of 
remedies  which  we  call  balsams  as  of  great  service 
in  medicine,  yet  there  are  others  who  entertain 
great  doubts  of  their  efficacy.  And  indeed  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  where  they  are  designed  to  act 
locally,  as  on  the  lungs  for  instance,  balsamics  la- 
bour under  a  most  important  defect ;  for  they  must 
take  a  most  extraordinary  circuit  in  most  instances, 
before  they  can  arrive  at  the  intended  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  by  which  means  they  not  only  come  slowly, 
and  in  small  quantities,  but  much  weakened  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  blood-vessels,  and  by 
the  intermixture  of  other  fluids.  In  the  intentions 
where  balsams  are  chiefly  given,  the  seat  of  the 
disorder  is  gen:;rally  in  the  viscera  ;  where  a  medi- 
cine can  only  arrive  by  the  common  conveyance  of 
the  blood;  and  how  long,  from  its  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  must  such  a  medicine  be,  and 
how  many  alterations  must  it  undergo  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  body  it  passes  through,  before  it  comes 
to  the  part  affected  !  Though  the  lungs  are,  by 
their  situation,  so  near  the  stomach,  a  medicine 
cannot  arrive  there  till  it  has  taken  its  course 
through  the  lacteals,  passed  all  the  meanders  of  the 
mesentery,  gone  up  with  the  chyle  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  then  entered  the  blood  :  and, 
after  all,  it  has  only  the  chance  of  coming  to  the 
part  in  such  a  quantity,  as  with  regard  to  the  whole 
medicine  which  entered  the  blood,  bears  the  same 
proportion  as  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
bears  to  all  the  blood  in  the  other  arteries.  These 
considerations  led  the  bishop  of  Cloyne  to  prefer 
tar-water  to  all  other  balsamics  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  know,  from 
experience,  that,  let  their  modus  operandi  be  what 
it  may,  the  stimulating  gums,  or  the  balsams  pre- 
pared from  them,  are  capable  of  doing  considerable 
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service  in  the  treatment  of  diseaseSj  those  arising 
from  debility  more  especially. 

BALSAM,  ARTIFICAL  ;  a  certain  compound 
of  medicines  thus  termed  from  being  made  of  a  balsa- 
mic consistence  and  fragrance.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  expressed  or  astherial  oils,  resins,  and 
other  solid  bodies,  which  give  them  the  consistence 
of  butter  or  treacle.  The  basis,  or  body  of  them, 
is  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  but- 
ter, &c.  They 'are  usually  tinged  with  alkanet  or 
saffron. 

BALSAM,  NATURAL;  those  resins  which 
have  not  yet  assumed  the  concrete  form,  but  still 
continue  in  a  fluid  state.  Materia  Medica  writers 
have  called  them  natural  balsams.  Thus  the  common 
turpentine,  balsamum  copaiva,  peruvianum,  tolut- 
anum,  &c.  come  under  this  description. 

BALSAM  APPLE,  male;  the  momordica  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  syngenesia 
class.  It  has  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the 
same  plant ;  and  the  male  flowers  have  an  open 
concarc  empalement  of  one  leaf.  It  has  three 
short  awl-shaped  stamina,  which  are  compressed  in 
a  body,  and  have  a  reflected  line  containing  the  fa- 
rina. The  female  flowers  have  the  same  empale- 
ment and  petal  as  the  male,  but  sit  upon  the  ger- 
men :  these  have  three  short  filaments,  without 
summits.  The  germen  supports  one  taper  trifid 
style,  crowned  by  three  oblong,  gibbous  stigmas, 
and  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit,  opening 
with  an  elasticity,  having  three  membranaceous 
cells  filled  with  compressed  seeds.  Linnaeus  enume- 
rates eight  species,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  wild,  or  spurting  cucumber^  from  its 
casting  out  its  seeds,  together  with  the  viscid  juice 
in  which  they  are  lodged,  with  a  violent  force,  if 
touched  when  ripe  ;  and  from  hence  it  has  some- 
times obtained  the  name  of  noli  me  tangere,  or 
touch-me-not.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  some 
of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe;  but  in  England  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  fruit,  Avhich  is  used  in  medicine, 
or  rather  ihefcscula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  the  elaterium  of  the  shops.  See  Elaterium. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR.    See  Sulphur. 

BALSAM,  TURKEY.  See  Moldavica. 

BALSAMA'TIO,  balsamation,  a  term  used  by 
some  writers  for  the  art,  or  act,  of  embalming  a 
dead  body.  See  Embalming.  Dr.  Hook  speaks  of 
an  universal  balsamation,  or  method  of  preserving 
all  kinds  of  bodies  from  corruption,  invented  by 
Dr.  Elshot. 

BALSA'MEA;  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  The 
tree  formerly  so  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is 
the  pinus  balsarnea,  Linn.  It  affords  the  Canada 
balsam.    See  jJalsamum  Canadense. 

BALSAMELZE'ON,  a  name  given  by  some  au- 
thors to  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  balsamum  ju- 
daicum. 

BALSA'MICA,  (a  Latin  word  which  signifies 


mitigating  J  ;  balsamics.  The  term  balsamic  is  a 
very  lax  one  ;  it  includes  medicines  of  very  differ- 
ent qualities,  as  emollients,  detergents,  restoratives, 
&c.  but  in  medicines  of  all  these  kinds  there  seems 
to  be  this  requisite  understood,  viz.  that  they  be 
soft,  fragrant,  and  adhesive,  also  that  by  their  sti- 
mulus they  have  a  disposition  to  invigorate.  Me- 
dicines of  this  tribe  are  generally  required  for  com- 
plaints whose  seat  is  in  the  viscera ;  and  as  they 
cannot  be  conveyed  there  but  by  the  common  road 
of  the  circulation,  it  follows,  that  do  great  effects 
can  be  expected  from  them  but  by  their  long  con- 
tinued action  on  the  first  passages. 

Hoflfman  calls  by  the  name  of  balsamics,  those 
medicines  which  are  hot  and  acrid,  and  also  the  na- 
tural balsams,  stimulating  gums,  &c.  by  which  the 
vital  heat  is  increased.  Dr.  CuUen  speaks  of  them 
under  the  joint  title  of  "  Balsamica  et  Resinosa." 
He  says,  "  with  respect  to  the  balsamica,  as  I  have 
said  that  all  of  them  have  for  their  basis  a  turpen- 
tine, so  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  balsams 
may  have  the  same  diuretic  quality  which  we  find 
in  the  most  simple  turpentine.  This  we  have  said 
before  to  be  commonly  determined  to  the  kidneys, 
operating  there  more  or  less  as  a  diuretic  ;  and 
therefore  the  general  title  of  Balsamica  is  properly 
enough  inserted  in  our  Catalogue.  I  must  however 
observe  with  regard  to  them,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  introduced  into  the  body  in  such  quantity 
as  to  operate  powerfully  in  any  diseases  requiring 
a  large  discharge  of  urine. 

"  The  diuretic  substance  afforded  by  turpentine, 
which  has  been  the  most  taken  notice  of,  is  the  es- 
sential oil  obtained  by  a  distillation  Avith  water.  In 
attempting  the  cure  of  sciatica  by  this  oil,  I  have 
frequently  observed  its  passing  by  the  kidneys,  and 
promoting  the  secretion  of  urine  ;  but  it  can  never 
be  introduced  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  powerful  in 
this  way. 

"  This  observation  applies  to  the  oleum  juniperi, 
which  has  been  often  employed  as  a  diuretic  ;  and 
it  will  readily  appear,  as  this  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
terebinthinate  substance  of  the  juniper,  it  can 
hardly  have  more  power  than  that  drav.'n  from 
the  turpentine  itself. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  balsamica,  I  have  con- 
ceived an  opinion  which  I  have  in  some  measure 
explained  already  (see  the  article  Benzoincm), 
amounting  to  this,  that  the  acid  found  in  the  ben- 
zoine  exists  in  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  of  the 
other  balsams  ;  and  that  upon  this  particularly  de- 
pends their  diuretic  virtues.  It  is  therefore  that 
several  of  the  substances  inserted  under  the  title  of 
the  Stimulantia  Resinosa  might  have  also  been  in- 
serted in  our  catalogue  of  diuretics  ;  but  their 
power  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  our  at- 
tention here  or  in  practice." 

BALSAMITA  MAS  ;  tanacetum  hortense  or  cos. 
tus  hortorutn  ;  the  herb  costmaky,  or  alecost.  The 
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plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
is  the  tanacctum  balsamita  ;  foliis  ovutis^  integris 
serratis  Linn.  It  is  a  fragrant  herb,  in  smell  some- 
what like  mint.  It  was  formrrly  esteemed  as  a  cor- 
roborant, carminative,  and  emmenagogue. 

BA  LSAM UM  FCEMIN A.    See  Ageratum. 

BA'LSAMUM  AMERICA'NUM.   See  Balsa- 

MUM  PeRUVIANUM. 

BA'LSAMUM  BRASILIE'NSE.  See  Balsamum 

CoPAIV^E. 

BA'LSAMUM  CANADENSE;  canada  balsam' 
It  is  one  of  the  purest  kinds  of  turpentine,  procur- 
ed from  the  pinus  buhamea  of  Linnaeus,  and  im- 
ported from  Canada.    For  its  properties  see  Tere- 

BINTHIN.?;. 

BA'LSAMUM  COVAXYM;  Balsamum  bra- 
siliense;  Balsamum  copaiba;;  Balsamum  de  co- 
paibu  ;  vulgarly  called  capivi;  is  a  yellow  resinous 
juice,  of  a  moderately  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish biting  taste,  that  remains  a  long  time  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis 
Linn.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia,  by 
making  deep  incisions  near  the  base  of  its  trunk. 
The  juice  flows  so  freely  as  to  afford  twelve  pounds 
in  tliree  or  four  hours.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
Brasil  in  earthen  bottles.  There  are  two  sorts,  the 
one  bright  and  thin,  the  other  thick ;  the  first 
white,  of  a  resinous  smell ;  the  other  a  little  more 
on  the  yellow.  Both  are  useful  in  medicine  :  the 
Jews  use  this  balsam  after  circumcision  to  stop  the 
blood.  Many  of  the  Americans  call  all  odoriferous 
resins,  and  sweet  scented  gums,  copal ;  and  the 
word  iba^  or  zi'a,  is  the  name  for  a  tree  ;  by  Avhich 
the  etymology  of  copaiva  easily  appears.  Having 
the  property  common  to  all  terebinthinates  of 
getting  into  the  urine  in  an  unaltered  state,  and 
possessed  of  all  its  astringent  and  stimulating  pro- 
perties, it  is  given  internally  in  the  cure  of  gleets, 
Jiuor  albus^  &c.  It  also  possesses  the  usual  pro- 
perties of  the  balsams,  and  is,  therefore,  very  ad- 
vantageously administered  in  coughs  and  other 
pulmonary  affections.  Its  heat  and  acrimony, 
however,  render  it  hurtful  in  all  inflammatory  cases, 
and  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  produce  very  alarming 
effects  when  given  too  largely  in  urinary  com- 
plaints. The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  olive  oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine  : 
indeed,  the  near  resemblance  it  bears  to  this  last, 
lias  occasioned  them  to  be  sometimes  confounded  ; 
though  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  both  by 
their  consistence  and  colour ;  turpentine  being 
thicker,  and  of  a  vitreous  cast,  and  the  balsam 
more  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  also  more  odorous, 
as  well  as  sharper  and  more  bitter  to  the  taste. 

This  balsam  yields  a  very  large  proportion  of 
essential  oil,  by  distillation  with  water,  even  to  the 
quantity  of  five  or  six  ounces  from  a  pound  ;  and 
the  chemists  who  know  this,  adulterate  their  oils, 


either  by  mixing  them  with  the  oil  of  copaiva,  or 
more  arifully,  by  putting  a  proper  quantity  of  this 
balsam  witti  the  ingred  ents  into  the  still,  and  so 
drawing  oft'  the  oil  of  both  mixed  intimately  to- 
gether ;  and  there  seems  no  easy  way  of  detecting 
this  fraud.  See  Copaifera.  Balsam  of  copaiva 
has  been  employed  by  way  of  injection,  not  only 
in  gonorrhoea  and  lluor  albus  in  women,  but  also 
in  the  former  disease  in  men.  The  nature  of  this 
remedy  sufficiently  points  out  the  impossibility  of 
using  it,  in  either  case,  where  not  only  no  iniiam- 
mation  exists,  but  where  the  parts  are  in  want  of  a 
stimulus.  When  used  in  this  way,  it  must  first  be 
incorporated  with  mucilage,  and  afterwards  diluted 
with  water. 

BA'LSAMUM  GILEADE'NSE,  otherwise  named 
balsamum  de  Mecca,  balsamum  mecca?ium,  or 
balsamum  verum  ;  balsam,  or  balm,  of  Gilead. 
This  resinous  juice  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  Ami/ris  gileadensis ;  amyf'is  foliis 
ternatis  integerrimis,  pedunculis  unifioris  later alibus 
Linn.  Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Monogi/nia. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  termed  carpobalsamum  in 
the  pharmacopoeas  j  and  the  wood  or  branches, 
xijlobulsumum. 

Tlie  balsam  of  Gilead,  as  a  popular'medicine,  has 
been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  though  there  are 
some  who  hold  that  of  Peru  to  be  equal  to  it  in 
virtue.  In  the  East  it  is  held  so  precious,  that  it 
makes  part  of  the  special  revenue  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  without  whose  permission.  Dr.  Lewis 
asserts,  none  of  the  trees  are  allowed  to  be  planted 
or  cultivated.  Its  smell  is  Jigreeable,  and  very 
brisk  ;  its  taste  bitter,  sharp,  and  astringent ;  it 
easily  dissolves  in  the  mouth,  and  leaves  no  stain 
on  woollen  cloth. 

There  are  three  ways  of  obtaining  it,  and  ac- 
cording to  these  there  are  three  kinds  of  the  bal- 
sam. The  first  kind  is  that  obtained  from  the  na- 
tural cracks  or  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  as  by  the 
ancients,  which  is  the  best  and  most  genuine  kind  : 
but  there  is  so  little  procured  in  this  way,  that  it 
scarcely  supplies  the  seraglio,  and  the  great  officers, 
and  hardly  a  drop  of  it  is  ever  sent  out  of  the 
country.  The  second  kind  is  called  by  some  the 
Constantinople  balsam  ;  this  also  rarely  comes  to 
us,  unless  in  small  quantities  presented  by  the  great 
men  of  the  Forte.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling.  They 
fill  large  vessels  with  the  young  twigs  and  leaves  of 
the  shrub ;  and  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they 
boil  them  gently.  During  the  boiling,  there  arises 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  an  oily  and  balsamic 
matter,  which  they  skim  off  and  preserve  for  use. 
After  all  this  fine  matter  is  raised,  they  increase  the 
fire,  and  a  large  quantity  of  somewhat  thicker 
balsam  rises,  more  like  turpentine ;  this  they  also  se- 
parate, and  preserve  by  itself;  and  this  is  princi- 
pally what  is  imported  into  Europe. 
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''  It  is  unqaestionablj  a  good  medicine.  It  is  of 
the  same  use  with  capaiva  in  gleets,  and  in  some 
complaints  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  by  some  persons 
thought  of  so  much  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
as  to  be  esteemed  a  cure  for  consumptions.  But 
though  it  does  not  absolutely  deserve  that  title,  yet 
with  proper  management  it  may  do  great  service  in 
them.  Externally,  it  has  also  been  of  considerable 
use  to  surgeons,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  &c. 

For  internal  use  it  should  be  given  in  boluses,  or 
else  dissolved  by  triture  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  in 
the  form  oi  a  mixture. 

There  is  likewise  a  balsam  of  Mecca,  which  is  a 
dry  white  gum,  especially  when  kept  till  it  is  very 
old.  It  is  brought  from  Mecca,  by  the  return  of 
the  caravans  of  pilgrims  and  Mahometan  merchants, 
who  travel  thither,  out  of  devotion  to  the  birth- 
place of  their  prophet.  It  has  all  the  virtues  of 
the  balsam  of  Gilead,  or  of  Judea ;  and  is  probably 
the  same,  only  hardened,  and  its  colour  somewhat 
altered. 

BA'LSAMUM  LUCATELLI,  so  called  from 
its  inventor  Lucatelliis  ;  an  old  and  not  ineffectual, 
though  nauseous,  remedy  for  coughs  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  College  have  lately  rejected  it  from  their 
pharmacopoeia.  It  is  composed  of  oil,  two  parts, 
and  turpentine  and  wax,  of  each  one  part;  with 
some  red  sanders  to  colour  and  improve  its  smell. 

BA'LSAMUM  DE  MECCA.    See  Balsamum 

GiLEADENSE. 

BA'LSAMUM  MEXICA'NUM.    See  Balsa- 

MUM  PeRUVIANUM, 

BA'LSAMUM  MYRO'XILI  PERUI'FERI. 
See  Balsamum  Peruvianum. 

BA'LSAMUM  PERUVIA'NUM,  Balsam  of 
Peru,  procured  from  the  Myroxylon  Pcnciferum, 
Linn.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacece.  This  tree  grows  in  the 
"warmest  provinces  of  South  America,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part 
of  it  abounds  with  resinous  juice;  even  the  leaves 
being  full  of  transparent  resinous  points  like  those 
of  the  orange  tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  is  of  three  kinds  ;  or  rather,  it 
is  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having  three  several 
names:  1.  Balsam  of  incision,  which  is  a  white 
glutinous  resin,  oozing  from  an  incision  in  the  tree, 
and  afterwards  thickened  and  hardened.  This  is 
excellent  for  the  cure  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and 
much  resembles  the  opobalsamum,  except  in  smell, 
which  distinguishes  it.  2.  Dn/  balsam,  which  is 
distilled  from  the  tips  of  branches  cut  off,  to  which 
are  fastened  little  vessels  to  receive  the  liquor. 
This  at  first  is  like  milk,  but  hardens  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun.  3.  The  balsam  by  lotion, 
which  is  blackish,  and  is  drawn  from  the  bark, 
roots,  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  bruised  and  boiled 
together.  This  is  also  used  for  the  cure  of  wounds 
like  the  white  balsam  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
«ellent  smell,  by  the  perfumers. 
Vol.  1. 


The  virtues  of  this  balsam  as  a  cordial,  pectoral, 
and  restora  ive,  are  very  great.  It  is  given  with 
advantage  from  five  to  ten  drops  for  a  dose,  in 
consumptions,  asthmas,  nephritic  complaints,  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  and  suppressions  of  the 
menses.  It  is  best  taken  dropped  upon  sugar  :  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  will, 
indeed,  dissolve  it,  and  it  may  that  way  be  made 
into  an  emulsion,  and  it  is  less  acrid  in  that  form 
than  when  taken  singly.  It  is  often  made  an  in- 
gredient in  boluses  and  electuaries;  and  enters 
into  two  of  the  officinal  compositions;  the  tinct. 
bals.  Peru.  Land,  and  the  troch.  glycyrr.  comp. 
Dubl. 

BA'LSAMUM  RACKASIRA,  a  kind  of  bal- 
sam,  which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a  smell 
approaching  to  tliat  of  Tolu  when  heated. .  It  is 
brought  to  Europe  from  India  in  gourd  shells.  It 
is  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  adheres  to  the 
teeth  when  chewed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  factitious  balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed 
in  this  country. 

BA'LSAMUM  SATU'RNI.  The  remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cerussa  acetata  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  digesting  the  mixture  till  it 
acquires  a  red  colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good 
remedy  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged in  our  Dispensatories. 

BA'LSAMUM  STYRACIS  BENZOINI.  See 
Benzoinum, 

BA'LSAMUM  TOLUTA'NUM,  Balsam  of 
TOLU  ;  a  substance  which  is  reckoned  a  true  balsam 
by  modern  chemists.  It  is  of  a  reddish,  yellow, 
transparent  colour  ;  at  first  of  a  thin  consistence, 
afterwards  thick  and  tenacious ;  and  by  age  it 
becomes  so  hard  and  brittle,  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
into  powder  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Its 
smell  is  extremely  fragrant,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  citron.  Its  taste  is  warm  and  sweetish  ; 
and  when  chewed,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth.  Thrown 
into  the  fire  it  immediately  liquifies,  flames,  and 
disperses  an  agreeable  odour.  The  tree  which 
affords  this  balsam,  from  incisions  of  its  bark,  is 
the  Tolitifera  balsamum,  Linn.  Class,  Decandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacece.  This 
tree  grows  in  South  America,  between  Carthagena 
and  llonduras.  The  Tolu  balsam  possesses  corro- 
borant, stomachic,  and  stimulant  qualities.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  as  a  pectoral,  and  is  directed 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  in  the  syrupus  tolutanus^ 
tinctura  tolutanu,  and  syrupus  bulsaniicus. 

BA'LSAMUM  TRAUMA'TICUM,  vulnerary 
balsam,  a  form  of  medicine  prescribed  in  the  Lon- 
don Dispensatory  ;  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  tincture  commonly  called  the  Friar^s  balsam, 
so  famous  for  curing  old  ulcers.  The  London  Col- 
lege have  named  it  tinctura  benzoes  composita.  See 
Benzoinum. 

BA'LSAMUM  VE'RUM.    See  Balsamum  Gi- 
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BAMBA'LIO,  in  the  old  writers,  denotes  a  maa 
who  stammers  or  lisps. 

BAMBOO  CANE.  The  young  shoots  of  this 
plant,  which  is  the  Arundo  bambos  Linn,  are  pre- 
pared by  the  natives  of  both  Indies,  with  vinegar, 
garlic,  pepper,  &c.  into  a  very  excellent  pickle, 
which  promotes  the  appetite  and  assists  digestion. 
The  bamboo  contains,  in  the  cavities  interposed 
between  its  joints,  a  substance  called  fabaskeer, 
which  is  a  natural  secretion,  and  which,  when  the 
plant  is  dry,  is  detached  from  its  inner  surface. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  shining  bark  on  its  outside, 
has  lately  been  found  to  consist  of  silex  or  pure 
flint. 

BA'MIA  MOSCHA'TA.    See  Abelmoschus. 

BAMIER,  the  name  of  a  plant  common  in 
Egypt.  It  produces  a  pyramidal  husk,  with  seve- 
ral compartments,  of  the  colour  of  a  lemon,  and 
filled  with  musky  seeds.  This  husk,  dressed  with 
meat,  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  has  a  very  agreea- 
ble flavour.  The  Egyptians  make  great  use  of  it 
in  their  ragouts. 

BA'N,  the  Egyptian  plant  called  Calaf. 

BANA'NA,  a  species  of  the  musa  or  p'antain. 
The  plantain-tree  is  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  ord«r, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  class  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth 
order,  Scitamine(e.  The  most  remarkable  specios 
are,  1.  The  paradisatca,  or  plantain ;  2.  The 
MUSA  sAPiENTUM,  or  banana  tree.  Both  are 
amongst  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
earth. 

The  first  sort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  fruit  serves  the  Indians 
for  bread ;  and  some  of  the  white  people  also  pre- 
fer it  to  most  other  things,  especially  to  the  yams 
and  cassada  bread.  The  plant  rises  with  a  soft 
stalk  15  or  20  feet  high;  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh,  diminishing 
gradually  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  come  out  on 
every  side;  these  are  ol'ten  eight  feet  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  broad,  with  a  strong  fleshy 
midrib,  and  a  great  number  of  transverse  veins 
running  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The 
leaves  are  thin  and  tender,  so  that  where  they  are 
exposed  to  tlie  open  air,  they  are  generally  torn  by 
the  wind  ;  for,  as  they  are  large,  the  wind  has 
great  power  over  them.  These  leaves  come  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  stalk,  and  arc  rolled  up  at 
their  first  appearance  ;  but  when  they  are  advanced 
above  the  stalk,  they  expand  and  turn  backward. 
As  these  leaves  come  up  rolled  in  the  manner  be- 
fore-mentioned,  their  advance  upward  is  so  quick, 
that  their  growth  may  almost  be  discerned  by  the 
naked  c)'e  ;  and  if  a  fine  line  is  drawn  across  level 
with  the  top  of  the  leaf,  in  an  hour's  time  the  leaf 
will  be  near  an  inch  above  it.  When  the  plant  is 
grown  to  its  full  height,  the  spike  of  flowers  will 
appear  in  the  centre,  which  is  often  itear  four  feet 
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in  length,  and  nods  on  one  side.    The  flowert 

come  out  in  bunches  ;  those  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  spike  being  the  largest ;  the  others  diminish  in 
their  size  upward.  Each  of  these  bunches  is  co- 
vered with  a  spatha  or  sheath  of  a  fine  purple 
colour,  which  drops  off  when  the  flowers  open. 
The  upper  part  of  the  spike  is  made  up  of  male  or 
barren  flowers,  which  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit 
but  fall  off  with  their  covers.  The  fruit,  or  plan- 
tain, is  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  diameter  ;  it  is  at  first  green,  but 
when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  skin  is 
tough,  and  within  is  a  soft  pulp  of  a  luscious  sweet 
flavour.  The  spikes  of  fruit  are  often  so  large  as 
to  weigh  upwards  of  40Ib.  The  fruit  of  this  sort 
is  generally  cut  before  it  is  ripe.  The  green  skin 
is  pulled  ott",  and  the  heart  is  roasted  in  a  clear 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  turned :  it 
is  then  scraped,  and  served  up  as  bread.  Boiled 
plantains  are  not  so  palatable.  This  tree  is  cul- 
tivated on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  Jamaica ;  with- 
out the  fruit  of  which.  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  island 
would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no  species  of  pro- 
vision could  supply  their  place.  Even  flour  or 
bread  ifseli  would  be  Irss  agreeable,  and  less  able 
to  sup])ort  the  laborious  negro,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  business  or  to  keep  in  health.  Plan- 
tains also  fatten  horses,  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  The  leaves  being 
smooth  and  soft  are  employed  as  dressings  after 
blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk  is. 
astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check 
diarrhoeas.  Every  other  part  of  tlie  tree  is  useful 
in  different  parts  of  rural  economy.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  are  food 
for  hogs. 

The  second  sort  differs  fi-om  the  first,  in  having 
its  stalks  marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter,  straighter,  and 
rounder  :  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more  luscious 
taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green;  but  when  ripe, 
it  is  very  agreeable,  either  eaten  raw  or  fried  in 
slices  as  fritters  ;  and  is  relished  by  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  West  Indies. 

Both  the  above  plants  were  carried  to  the  West 
Indies  from  the  Canary  Islands  ;  whither,  it  is  be- 
lieved, they  had  been  brought  froni  Guinea,  where 
they  grow  naturally.  They  are  also  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  and  in  most  other  hot  countries,  where 
they  grow  to  perfection  in  about  ten  months  from 
their  first  planting  to  the  ripening  of  their  fruit. 
When  their  stalks  are  cut  down,  there  will  several 
suckers  come  up  from  the  root,  Avhich  in  six  or 
eight  months  will  produce  fruit ;  so  that,  by 
cutting  down  the  stalks  at  different  times,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  fruit  all  the  year. 

In  Europe  there  are  some  of  these  plants  pre- 
served in  the  gardens  of  curious  persons,  who 
have  hot-houses  capacious  enough  for  their  reccp- 
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tiOB,  in  many  of  which  they  have  ripened  their 
fruit  Tcry  ■well  ;  but  as  they  grow  very  tall,  and 
their  leaves  are  large,  they  require  more  room  in 
the  stove  than  most  people  care  to  allow  them. 
They  are  propagated  by  suclcers,  which  come  from 
the  roots  of  those  plants  which  have  fruited;  and 
many  times  the  younger  plants,  when  they  are 
stinted  in  growth,  will  also  put  out  suclcers.  Some 
attempts,  however,  are  now  making  to  introduce 
it  into  Britain  as  an  article  of  general  sustenance— 
the  success  of  these  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  fruit  of  the  second  species  is  four  or  five  inches 
longj  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  middling  cucumber, 
and  of  a  high,  grateful  havour  ;  the  leaves  are  two 
yards  long,  and  a  foot  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they 
join  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  fre- 
quently contain  in  their,  cavities  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  which  runs  out,  upon  a  small  incision  being 
made  into  the  tree,  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves. 
Bananas  grow  in  great  bunches,  that  weigh  a  dozen 
pounds  and  upwards.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  so 
porous  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of  wood  ;  the  tree 
is  only  perennial  by  its  roots,  and  dies  down  to 
the  ground  every  autumn. 

When  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  (says  La- 
bat)  undertalce  a  voyage,  they  provide  themselves 
a  paste  of  banana ;  which,  in  case  of  need,  serves 
them  for  nourishment  and  drink  :  for  this  purpose 
they  take  ripe  bananas ;  and  having  squeezed  them 
through  a  fine  sieve,  form  the  solid  fruit  into  small 
loaves,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  hot  ashes, 
after  being  previously  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of 
Indian  flowering-reed.  When  they  would  make 
use  of  this  paste  they  difsolve  it  in  water,  which  is 
very  easily  done  ;  and  the  liquor,  thereby  rendered 
thick,  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste  imparted  to  it, 
which  makes  it  both  refreshing  and  nourishing. 
The  banana  is  highly  nutritious  as  food,  but 
furnishes  no  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
BA'NCIA.  See  Elaphoboscum. 
BANDAGE,  in  surgery,  any  application  by 
which  mechanical  pressure  is  afforded,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  part  in  a  certain  intended 
position.  In  the  most  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  however,  it  denotes  a  band,  swathe,  roller, 
or  narrow  fillet,  passed  round  a  part  affected,  and 
the  parts  adjacent,  and  including  compresses, 
plasters,  &c.  Of  bandages  there  are  two  sorts  ; 
whereof  one  sort  are  remedies  of  themselves  :  the 
other,  being  intended  only  to  keep  topical  re- 
medies on  the  part,  are  called  more  particularly 
retentive  bandages. 

Bandages  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  surgeon.  They  are  of  most  excellent 
tise  in  restraining  dangerous  haemorrhages,  and  in 
assisting  the  union  of  fractured  or  dislocated  bones. 
Almost  all  bandages  have  usually  been  made  of 
linen  cloth,  softened  by  wearing,  but  strong.  This 
may  do  for  the  simple  purpose  of  retaining  the 


dressings  applied  to  a  wound ;  but  where  firm  and 
uniform  pressure  as  a  curative  means  are  required, 
they  should  be  made  of  fine  thin  flannel,  of  a  loose 
texture,  or  of  a  coarse,  thin,  loose-woven  cotton 
or  callico.  They  are  to  be  made  of  a  proper 
length  and  breadth  for  the  occasion  ;  and,  that 
they  may  be  strong,  we  should  examine  the  threads, 
and  tear  the  cloth  lengthways.  Darns,  seams,  and 
large  hems  in  the  cloth,  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  avoided,  that  no  inconvenience  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  roughness  and  irregularity  of 
the  roller. 

Bandages  may  be  distinguished  also  into  simple 
and  compound ;  the  simple  are  those  which  are 
formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  linen  ;  the  compound, 
of  several  pieces  sewed  together,  in  different 
manners.  The  most  simple  of  all  bandages  is  that 
used  in  phlebotomy.  The  next  to  this,  is  that 
called  the  -single-headed  bandage,  which  is  rolled 
up  at  one  end  only.  Next  to  tliat,  the  double- 
headed  bandage,  or  that  rolled  up  at  both  ends. 
After  these  come  those  bandages  which  are  made 
out  of  one  piece,  but  are  divided  at  both  ends, 
almost  as  far  as  the  middle;  these  are  usually 
called,  by  surgeons,  four-headed  bandages.  An- 
other sort  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  narrower  than 
the  last  described,  and  is  divided  at  one  end,  and 
perforated  at  the  other.  This  is  usually  employed 
in  dressing  the  penis,  or  the  finger,  &c.  Another 
kind  is,  from  its  use,  called  the  uniting  bandage  : 
it  is  a  double-headed  bandage,  divided  about  the 
middle,  and  serves  to  unite  the  wounds  that  are 
made  lengthways,  without  requiring  the  suture. 
There  is  also  another  bandage,  provided  with  an 
opening  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head 
may  easily  pass;  the  extreme  parts  of  the  bandage 
hanging,  one  over  the  breast,  the  other  over  the 
back.  The  chief  use  of  this  bandage  consists  in 
this  ;  that  in  dressing  wounds  of  the  thorax  or 
abdomen,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  another 
bandage,  something  wider,  made  of  a  cloth  four  or 
six  times  doubled,  and  bound  round  the  breast  or 
belly. 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered,  a  compound 
bandage  made  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  almost  in 
form  of  the  letter  T.  The  upper  part  of  this  is  to 
be  brought  round  the  belly,  and  fastened  by  the 
knot ;  but  the  lower  part  passes  under  the  body, 
between  the  thighs,  and,  being  brought  up  again,  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  part  upon  the  back.  This 
bandage  plainly  appears  to  be  designed  for  the 
security  of  such  dressings  as  shall  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  parts  of  generation.  Some,  from  the 
inventor,  call  this  Heliodorus's  bandage  ;  others, 
from  its  shape,  denominate  it  the  T  bandage  ;  and, 
from  the  division  that  is  frequently  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  it,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
double  T. 

As  to  ban(lage»  fQjf  the  head,  notwithstanding 
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surgeons  hare  formerly  invented  different  kinds  of 
them,  for  every  wound  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
that  part,  yet  there  is  but  one  form  t'iat  seems 
necessary ;  and  this  alone  will  answer  all  the  ends 
that  can  be  proposed  from  this  kind  of  application. 
It  is  requisite  only  to  employ  a  handkerchief,  nap- 
kin, or  any  square  piece  of  linen  doubled  up  in  a 
triangular  form  ;  and  applying  it  as  we  frequently 
do  in  hot  weather,  Avken  we  lay  aside  the  usual 
coverings  of  the  head.  In  our  hospitals,  an  elastic 
woollen  cap  is  most  used,  and  in  general  answers 
every  good  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  bandage  in  use, 
called  creeping  bandages,  and  in  the  French  schools 
iiAMPANTs.  These  Creeping,  or,  as  we  sometimes 
call  them,  serpentine  bandages,  are  used  to  secure 
cataplasms,  or  compresses,  upon  a  diseased  part. 
Some  nicety  is  requisite  as  to  the  place  of  beginning 
and  ending  these  bandages.  When  the  arm  is  to  be 
dressed,  the  beginning  is  formed  by  two  or  three 
circular  windings  on  the  wrist,  ascending  by  loose 
spires,  up  to  the  cubit  or  shoulder,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  shall  require.  But,  when  the  beginning 
is  to  be  on  the  foot,  it  is  to  be  formed  by  three  or 
four  circular  windings  of  the  bandage,  round  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  ;  then  proceeding,  in  a  ser- 
pentine course,  up  to  the  knee  ;  or,  if  the  case  re- 
quires it,  up  to  the  head  of  the  thigh,  and  then,  as 
it  sometimes  happens,  descending  again. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bandage  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
diseased  part,  as  in  several  kinds  of  fractures ; 
sometimes  near  it,  above  it,  or  below  it;  and  some- 
times at  a  great  distance  from  it,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  wound.  On  the  contrary,  the 
extremity  of  the  bandage  is  scarcely  ever  fastened 
on  the  diseased  part,  but  rather  on  a  sound  one,  to 
avoid  giving  pain.  Besides  the  double  and  four- 
headed  bandages,  surgeons  sometimes  make  use  of 
the  eighteen-headcd  bandage. 

In  Plate  V.  we  have  given  a  representation  of 
various  bandages  employed  by  surgeons,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  explanation  : — Fig.  1.  Repre- 
sents a  night-cap,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  best  bandages  for  the  head.  It 
is  scarcely  better,  however,  as  we  have  said,  than 
the  common  triangular  napkin,  or  couvre-chcf  of 
the  French.  Fig.  2.  Shews  the  bandage,  as  it  is 
usually  termed  radiated.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  compressing  the  temporal  artery  ;  it 
answers  very  well  for  stopping  haemorrhages  in  any 
arteries  of  the  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  tig.  3. 
where  a  knot  or  turn  is  made  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  Fig.  4.  The  bandage  usually  employed  for 
fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  well  as  i'or  wounds 
and  other  injuries  of  the  under  lip,  chin,  and  ad- 
jacent parts.  P'ig.  5.  A  bandage  so  applied  as  to 
support  the  head.  It  is  formed  by  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  common  double-headed  roller, 
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fig.  7.  Fig.  6.  A  common  single-headed  roller  ; 
a  bandage  that  answers  for  various  purposes. 
Fig.  7.  A  common  double-headed  roller.  Fig.  8.  A 
double-headed  roller,  with  aslit  in  the  middle,  form- 
ing what  is  termed  the  uniting  bandage.  Fig.  9. 
A  four-headed  roller,  mostly  employed  for  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  jaw  and  injuries  of  the  con- 
tiguous parts.  Fig.  10.  A  bandage  of  twelve  tails 
applied  to  a  leg.  This  is  the  most  useful  bandage 
for  fractures,  as  well  as  for  various  other  accidents 
on  the  extremities.  Fig.  11.  The  uniting  bandage, 
fig.  8,  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  upper  extremity. 
Fig.  12.  A  many-tailed  bandage,  commonly  used 
in  the  London  hospitals.  Fig.  13  and  14.  A 
front  and  a  back  view  of  the  napkin  and  scapulary, 
the  most  useful  bandage  (or  injuries  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Fig.  15  and  16. 
Different  forms  of  the  T-bandage.  This  bandage 
proves  particularly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  anus 
and  perineum.  The  hole  a  is  intended  for  ad- 
mitting the  penis.  At  Z),  that  part  of  the  bandage 
which  passes  between  the  legs  is  divided  into  two  ; 
one  part  of  it  passing  on  one  side  of  the  penis  and 
scrotum,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  bandage  is  described  by  Heister,  for  the  head, 
called  knotted^  from  its  many  crossings  on  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  stellar,  or  solar,  from  its  directions  in 
radii.  It  is  a  very  useful  bandage,  when  the  tem- 
poral artery  is  divided,  either  in  arteriofomy,  or 
by  an  accidental  wound,  though  not  preferable  to 
that  represented  at  fig.  2. 

BANDURA  ;  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  thick 
forests  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  its  long  fibres 
supply  it  with  water,  and  where  no  sun  comes  to 
exhale  it.  Its  seeds  and  seed-vessels  are  like  those 
of  gentian  ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  for  a  folia- 
cious  spatha  or  sheath  about  a  foot  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  and  for  its  appendages,  at 
the  ends  of  its  leaves,  which  turn  up,  and  contain 
a  cooling  limpid  liquor,  as  does  its  sheath,  which  is 
half  full,  and  potable.  The  root  is  astringent,  and 
the  liquor  in  the  sheath  cooling.  It  grows  not  far 
from  Columbo,  in  moist  shady  woods. 

BANGUE,  a  species  of  opiate,  in  great  use 
throughout  the  east,"  for  its  intoxicating  qualities. 
By  the  Persians  it  is  called  beng ;  by  the  Arabs, 
essrur,  corruptly  asseral,  and  assarth ;  by  the 
Turks,  bengitic,  and  vulgarly  called  tnastack ;  by 
the  European  naturalists,  bangue,  or  bange.  It  is 
the  leaf  of  a  kind' of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the 
countries  of  the  Levant ;  and  differing  little, 
either  as  to  leaf  or  seed,  from  our  hemp,  except  in 
size.  Some  have  mistaken  it  for  a  species  of 
althasa. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  it,  in  diffe- 
rent Gountries.  Olearius  describes  the  method  used 
in  Persia.  Mr.  Sale  tells  xis,  that,  among  the 
Arabs,  the  leaf  is  made  into  pills,  or  conserves. 
But  the  most  distinct  account  is  that  given  by 
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Alexander  Maurocordato,  counsellor  and  physician 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  a  letter  to  Wedelius. 
According  to  this  author,  bangue  is  made  of  the 
leaves  of  wild  hemp,  dried  in  the  shade,  then 
ground  to  powder  :  it  is  put  into  a  pot  wherein  but- 
ter has  been  kept ;  set  in  an  oven  till  it  begin  to  tor- 
rify ;  then  taken  out,  and  pulverized  again  :  thus 
to  be  used  occasionally,  as  much  at  a  time  as  will 
lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  Such  is  the  Turkish 
bangue.  The  effects  of  this  drug  are,  to  confound 
the  understanding,  set  the  imagination  loose,  and 
induce  a  kind  of  lolly  and  forgetfulness.  Bangue, 
in  reality,  is  a  succedaneum  for  wine,  and  obtains 
in  those  countries  where  Mahometanism  prohibits 
the  use  of  that  liquor  absolutely.  Opium  and  this 
bangue,  are  said  to  be  both  used  by  the  Turks  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle.  The  bangue  rouses 
their  courage,  and  drives  them,  with  eagerness,  to 
certain  death.  A  substance  having  such  powerful 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  one  might  expect 
would  be  capable  of  useful  application  in  medicine; 
but  authors,  who  have  described  it  as  a  luxury, 
have  not  adverted  to  this  circumstance,  as  far  as 
we  know. 

BANI'LAI.    See  Vanilla. 

BANISTE'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  class  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  23d  order,  trihilatcE.  The  calyx  is  quinque- 
partite,  with  nectareous  pores  on  the  outside  of  the 
base;  the  petals  are  roundish  and  ungulated;  the 
seeds  are  three,  with  membranaceous  wings.  There 
are  seven  species,  all  natives  of  warm  countries,  but 
possessing  no  remarkable  properties. 

BANR'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class  of 
plants.  The  amentum  is  scaly,  the  corolla  consists 
of  four  petals ;  the  antheree  are  in  the  cavity  of  the 
folds,  and  sessile  ;  the  capsule  is  bivalvular ;  and 
the  seed  is  solitary,  and  bipartite.  There  are  four 
species,  the  serrata,  integrifolia,  eridicfolia,  and 
dentata,  all  natives  of  New  Holland. 

BANNOCK,  a  kind  of  oat-cake,  baked  in  the 
embers,  or  on  a  stone  placed  before  the  fire.  It  is 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
especially  among  the  peasantry. 

BAO'BAB,  or  Baiiobab,  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  called  by  Linnseus  adansonia.  This  tree  is 
the  largest  production  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  trunk  is  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  but  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-eight  feet 
round.  The  lowest  branches  extend  almost  hori- 
zontally ;  and,  as  they  are  about  sixty  feet  in 
length,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  they  form  an  hemispherical 
mass  of  verdure  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  diameter. 

The  roots  extend  as  far  as  the  branches.  That 
in  the  middle  forms  a  privot,  which  penetrates  a 


great  way  into  the  earth  ;  the  rest  spread  near  the 
surface  themselves.  The  flowers  are  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  tree  ;  and  are  followed  by  an  oblong 
fruit  pointed  at  both  ends,  about  ten  inches  long, 
five  or  six  broad,  covered  with  a  kind  of  greenish 
down,  under  which  is  a  ligneous  rind,  hard,  and 
almost  black,  marked  with  rays  which  divide  it 
lengthways  into  sides.  This  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree 
by  a  pedicle  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  diameter.  It 
contains  a  whitish  spongy,  juicy,  substance,  of  an 
acid  taste,  and  seeds  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the 
shape  of  a  kidney-bean,  which  are  called  goui. 
The  pulp  that  surrounds  these  seeds  is  powdered 
when  dry,  and  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Le- 
vant, under  the  name  of  terra  sigillata  Lemnia.  It 
grows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  lalo  :  the  negroes 
dry  it  in  the  shade,  then  powder  and  keep  it  in  little 
cotton  bags,  and  put  two  or  three  pinches  into  their 
food.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  powerfully  promotes 
perspiration.  The  mucilage  obtained  from  this  bark 
is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  epidemic  fevers  of 
the  country  that  produces  these  trees ;  so  is  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  dried  leaves.  The  fresh  fruit  is  as  use- 
ful as  the  leaves  for  the  same  purposes. 

BAPTISE'CULA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
some  authors  to  the  blue  cora-llower,  called  the 
ci/anus,  or  blue-bottle. 

BA'PTES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fos- 
silc  substance  used  in  medicine  ;  but  they  have  left 
us  very  insuflicicnt  descriptions  of  it.  Pliny  only 
tells  us,  that  it  was  soft,  and  of  an  agreeable  smeil. 
Hence  Agricola  judges,  that  it  was  probably  one 
of  the  bitumens. 

BARA-PICKLET,  bread  made  of  fine  flour 
kneaded  with  barm,  which  makes  it  very  light  and 
spongy  ;  bara  being  the  Welsh  for  bread.  In  the 
north  of  England,  it  is  formed  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  called  picklets. 

BARBA,  in  botany,  a  light  species  of  down, 
covering  the  surface  of  some  plants.  See  Publs. 
The  term  barbawa.%  invented  by  LinUtEus,  and  was 
made  use  of  in  his  Delineatio  Planfce,  without  any 
explanation.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  has  not  been 
well  ascertained  ;  but,  by  its  application  in  the  spe- 
cies planturum,  it  seems  to  signify  a  tuft  or  bunch 
of  strong  hairs  terminating  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
mesembriianthemum  barbatum. 

Barba  Corollce  Ringcntis,  denotes  the  lower 
lip  of  a  ringent,  or  gaping  corolla.  See  Corolla. 
This  term  was  invented  by  Rivinus,  and  stands  op- 
posed to  galea  ringentis,  which  denotes  the  upper- 
lip.    See  Galea. 

BA'RBA  CA'PRIyE.    See  Ulmarije. 

BA'RBA  Hl'RCI.   See  Tragopogon. 

BA'RBA  JO'FIS.   See  Sedum  majus. 

BA'RBADOES'  CHERRY  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
malphigia  glabea  Linn.    They  are  of  a  red  colour. 
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of  the  size  of  small  cherries,  and  are  gathered  and 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands, 
particularly  Barbadoes.  In  moderate  quantity 
they  are  considered  as  wholesome,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  cherries. 

BARBADOES'  NUT.    See  Ricinus  major. 

BARBADOES'  TAR.    See  Petroleum  Bar- 

BADENSE. 

BARBAR^A.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  erisy. 
mum  barbarcECi^  foliis  lyratis^  extimo  subrotundo^ 
Linn,  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  antiscorbutics. 
They  are  seldom  used  in  practice  notwithstanding. 

BARBAROSSA'S  PILL,  an  ancient  composi- 
tion of  quicksilver,  rhubarb,  diagridium,  musk,  am- 
ber, &c.  It  was  the  first  internal  mercurial  medi- 
cine which  obtained  any  real  credit. 

BARBA'TUS  FLOS,  (from  larha^  a  beard);  a 
bearded,  gaping,  or  ringent  flower.  This  term,  as 
it  is  used  by  Rivinus,  is  synonimous  to  the  ringens 
of  Linnaeus,  and  to  the  labiatus  and  personatus  of 
Tournefort.  See  Corolla  and  Labiatus.  The 
ringent,  or  gaping  flowers,  form  the  class  didynamia 
of  the  sexual  system.    See  Didynamia. 

BARBER-SURGEON,  a  description  of  two- 
fold operator,  formerly  existing  in  Britain,  and 
even  now  on  the  continent.  With  us  this  prepos- 
terous union  was  dissolved  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  whom  the  surgeons  were  formed  into  a 
distinct  corporation,  which  existed  till  the  late  esta- 
Llishment  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  of  Lon- 
don.   See  College  of  Surgeons. 

Anciently,  in  England,  a  lute  or  viol,  or  some 
such  musical  instrument,  was  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop,  which  was  used  then  to  be  fre- 
quented by  persons  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
people,  who  resorted  to  the  barber  either  for  the 
cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  some  chirurgical 
operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be  trimmed: 
a  word  that  signified  either  shaving  or  cutting 
and  curling  the  hair.  These,  together  with  letting 
blood,  were  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  barber- 
surgeon.  As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  sur- 
gery, the  setting  of  fractured  limbs,  that  was  prac- 
tised by  another  class  of  men  called  hone-setters^ 
of  whom  there  are  hardly  any  now  remaining.  The 
musical  instruments  in  his  shop  were  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  waiting  customers  ;  and  answered  the 
end  of  a  newspaper,  with  which,  at  this  day,  those 
xi\iO  wait  for  their  turn  at  the  barber's  amuse  them- 
selves. Phlebotomy  aad  tooth-drawing  are  even 
now  not  very  unusually  practised  by  country  bar- 
bers ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
inconsiderate  patient. 

BA'RBERRY.    Sec  Berberis. 

BA'RBULiE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  semi-llosculi. 

BARBY'LA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Theo- 
critus, and  other  of  the  early  writers,  have  called 
the  comiaou  damask  prune. 


EARDA'NA,  (from  bardus,  foolish ;  tecause 
silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them  on  the  garments 
of  passengers,  having  the  property  of  sticking  to 
whatever  they  touch);  Vhappu  major;  burdock; 
the  arciium  lappce  Linn,  arctium  foliis  cordutis  in- 
ermibus  petiolatis.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  wqualis.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  un- 
cultivated places.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  sub- 
acrid  taste:  they  are  recommended  as  very  effica- 
cious diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm. 
The  roots  tiste  sweetish,  with  a  light  austerity  and 
bitterislmess  :  they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic, 
and  sudorific ;  and  are  said  to  act  without  irritation, 
so  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon  in  acute  disorders. 
Decoctions  of  them  have  of  late  been  used  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders ;  and 
are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla. 

BAREGE-WATER :  this  is  classed,  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  among  the  hot  sulphureous  waters  ; 
and  is  recommended  against  several  cutaneous 
diseases. 

BARl'LLA,  known  also  by  the  names  of  carbo- 
nas  sod(B  aladescens  impurus ;  sal  alkalinus  Jixus 
fossilis ;  natron;  soda;  anutron ;  aphronitrum ; 
baurach,  &c.  The  natron,  mineral  alkali,  or  mi- 
neral fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  plant  from  w  hich  this  impure  mineral  alkali  is 
principally  procured,  is  the  salsoli  kali  Linn,  sal- 
sola  herbacea  decumbens,  foliis  subulatis  spinoiis 
scabris,  calycibus  marginatis  axillaribus.  —  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Barilla  may  be 
obtained  in  Britain  from  a  variety  of  plants,  but 
principally  from  the  salsola  kali,  salicornin  crro~ 
pwa,  zostera  maritima,  triglochin  maritimum,  cJie- 
nopodium  mariiimum,  atriplex  portulacoides,  and 
littoralis,  plantago  mariiimu^  tamarix  gallica^  eryn- 
gium  maritimum,  seditm  telephum,  dipsacus  fiillo- 
num,  &c.  When  good,  it  is  tirm,  hard,  heavy,  po- 
rous, dry,  and  sounds  on  percussion :  it  is  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  imparts  a  flavour  at  first  slightly 
resembling  that  of  a  violet.  The  plants,  about  the 
time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  are  pulled  up  by  tlie 
roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  dry  place,  where 
they  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in  an  oven 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes  are 
continually  stirred  while  hot.  The  saline  matter 
falls  to  the  bottom,  and,  on  becoming  cold,  forms 
a  hard  mass,  which  is  afterwards  broken  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size  for  exportation. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  a  tree,  correspond- 
ing to  the  skin  of  an  animal.  As  animals  are  fur- 
nished with  a  panniculus  adiposus,  usually  replete 
with  fat,  which  invests  and  covers  all  the  fleshj 
paris,  and  protects  them  from  external  injury ; 
plants  are  encompassed  with  a  bark,  by  means 
whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and  in  winter-time 
tlie  spiculae  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  aad  freezing 
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ihe  juices  In  the  vessels ;  whence  it  is  that  some 
sorts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year  round. 
The  bark  of  trees  in  general  is  of  a  spongy  texture ; 
and,  by  many  little  tibres  which  pass  through  tlie 
capillary  tubes,  Avhereof  the  wood  consists,  it  com- 
municates with  the  pith  ;  so  that  the  proper  nutri- 
ment of  the  tree,  being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and 
carried  up  through  the  vessels  of  the  tree  by  the 
warmth  of  the  soil,  &c.  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  there  condensed,  and  in 
that  form  returns  by  its  own  gravity  down  the 
Tessels,  which  do  the  office  of  veins,  lying  between 
the  wood  and  inner  bark  ;  leaving,  as  it  passes  by, 
such  parts  of  its  juice  as  the  texture  of  the  bark 
requires  for  its  support.  That  soft  whitish  rind  or 
substance  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood, 
which  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  does  the  office  of  veins, 
some  account  a  third  bark,  only  differing  from  the 
other  two  in  that  its  fibres  are  closer.  It  is  this 
contains  the  liquid  sap,  gums,  &c.  found  in  plants 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  It  hardens  by 
little  and  little,  by  means  of  the  sap  it  transmits, 
and  is  conrerted  imperceptibly  into  the  woody  part 
of  the  tree.  There  arc  few  trees  without  it ;  yet  it 
is  still  found  in  less  quantity  as  the  tree  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun :  that  of  the  oak  is  ordinarily 
about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  here  that  the  decay  of 
trees  generally  begins;  whence  those  who  fell  and 
cut  out  trees,  generally  take  care  to  leave  as  little 
of  it  on  as  possible. 

The  bark  of  roots  is  sometimes  yellow,  as  in 
•dock ;  sometimes  red,  as  in  bistort ;  but  oftenest 
white.  It  is  derived  from  the  seed  itself,  being 
only  the  extension  of  t\ic  parenchyma  of  the  radicle. 
It  is  of  various  degrees  of  substance,  being  some- 
times very  thin,  as  in  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and 
in  most  trees :  yet  sometimes  it  is  very  thick,  and 
makes  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  root, 
as  in  asparagus  and  dandelion.  In  beet-root,  the 
bark  scarce  exceeds  a  good  thick  skin  ;  whereas, 
in  a  carrot,  it  is  half  the  semi-diameter  of  the  root, 
being  in  some  places  above  an  inch  over.  This  too 
is  found  common  to  the  generality  of  roots,  that 
their  barks  are  proportionably  thicker  at  bottom 
than  at  top. 

The  inner  part  of  the  bark,  we  have  observed, 
annually  iignifies,  or  turns  to  wood.  The  bark 
of  a  tree  is  found  each  year  to  divide  and  distribute 
itself  two  contrary  ways :  the  outer  part  gives 
towards  the  skin,  till  it  becomes  skin  itself,  and  at 
length  falls  off,  like  the  human  cuticle,  or  the  exu- 
viK  of  serpents  ;  while  the  inmost  portion  is  yearly 
distributed  and  added  to  the  wood. 

The  bark  is  found  truly  continuous  to  the  body 
of  a  tree,  as  the  skin  of  our  body  is  to  the  flesh  ; 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  bark 
only  surrounds  the  tree,  as  a  scabbard  does  a 
sword,  or  a  glove  the  hand  ;  which  seems  confirmed 
by  the  easy  slipping  of  the  bark  of  willow,  and 
most  other  trees,  when  full  of  sap,  frem  the  wood. 


Their  continuity  is  effected  by  means  of  the  paren- 
chyma, which  is  one  entire  body,  running  from  the 
bark  into  the  wood,  and  thus  uniting  both  together. 
The  reason  why  the  bark  slips  so  easily  from  the 
wood  is,  that  most  of  the  parenchymous  parts  are 
young  vessels,  formed  every  year  successively  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  are  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  tender  vessels  or  fibres  of  the  em- 
bryo in  a  \vomb,  or  egg  ;  a  thousand  of  which  are 
broken  with  the  smallest  force.  That  trees  only  live 
by  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  or  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  and  that  if  a  circle  be  drawn  round 
any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  ash),  by  incision  to  the 
timber,  how  tliin  soever  the  knife  be,  provided  no 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark  remain  uncat,  the 
tree  will  die  from  that  part  upwards,  has  been  the 
standing  doctrine  of  naturalists  of  all  ages,  and  is 
delivered  for  fact  by  Pliny  and  others.  Dr.  Plott 
asserts  this  to  be  a  popular  error,  from  the  instance 
of  a  large  old  elm  in  Magdalen-college  grove,  quite 
disbarked  around,  at  most  places  two  feet,  at  some 
four  feet,  from  the  ground,  which  yet  grew  and 
floiirished  many  years,  as  well  as  any  tree  in  the 
grove.  Besides,  it  was  entirely  without  pith,  being 
hollow  within  as  a  drum  ;  and  the  same  is  confirmed 
from  the  history  of  the  elm  in  the  Thuilleries,  re- 
lated by  M.  Parent,  which  lived  and  put  out  leaves, 
though  entirely  stripped  of  bark  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Add  to  this,  that  the  plane  and  cork  trees 
divest  themselves  yearly  of  all  their  old  bark,  and 
acquire  new,  as  snakes  do  their  skins  ;  and,  in  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  evidently  not 
by  the  bark  that  they  are  nourished.  Some  inftT 
from  hence,  that  the  bark  never  feeds  the  wood  ; 
but  Dr.  Plott  is  more  reserved  in  his  conclusion, 
arguing  only,  that  hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
there  must  be  other  vessels,  besides  the  sap-vessels 
of  the  bark,  capable  of  the  office  of  conveying  sap. 
It  is  probable,  when  the  ordinary  conveyance  fails, 
some  of  the  woody  part,  which  had  all  once  beea 
sap-vessels,  resumes  its  ancient  office ;  or,  as  the 
author  last  mentioned  conjectures,  they  still  so  far 
retain  their  office  of  conveying  sap,  as  to  keep  a 
tree  alive,  though  not  to  augment  it;  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  different  use  of  those  sap-vessels 
in  the  wood  from  those  in  the  bark,  the  former  be- 
ing sufficient  for  the  continuation  of  a  tree,  and 
the  latter  serving  only  for  its  augmentation. 

Mr.  Brotherton  however  has  related  some  expe- 
riments, which  seem  to  decide  the  controversy  by 
shewing  that  the  bark  is  not  the  vehicle  of  vegeta- 
tion. He  hacked  a  crab-tree  all  round  with  a  hatch- 
et, so  as,  besides  cutting  off  the  bark^  to  cut  pretty 
deep  into  the  wood,  for  the  breadth  of  about  four 
inches  ;  yet  the  same  year  it  was  observed  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  in  thickness  above  the  di- 
Tided  part,  and  to  shoot  in  length  of  wood  about 
one  foot.  The  next  year  it  also  grew  considerably, 
and  shot  in  length  five  inches  ;  but  on  the  third 
year  it  died  to  the  very  root.    The  same  happened 
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to  another  tree,  part  of  whose  hark  was  eaten  off  by 
the  canker  :  the  lower  part  stood  without  increase, 
and  by  degrees  the  wood  rotted  :  the  upper  part 
increased  to  the  third  year,  and  then  died  also.  The 
game  writer  found,  that,  in  the  branches  of  Scotch 
fir,  the  joints  above  the  rings  barked  would  grow 
much  larger  in  three  years,  than  in  tiTe  if  the  rings 
were  not  cut  off.  A  ring  of  bark  three  inclies 
broad  being  cut  off  a  Scotch  fir,  noar  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  below  the  uppermost  knot  or  joint, 
was  found  to  grow  and  shoot  out  at  its  top  half  a 
yard,  and  all  the  parts  above  the  ring  to  increase 
in  thickness  the  same  year,  much  more  than  they 
would  have  done,  had  not  the  section  been  made  ; 
but  all  the  part  of  the  stem  between  the  ring  and 
the  next  knot  below  it  did  not  grow  at  all :  the 
part  below  the  ring  next  under  that,  increased  in 
some  degree,  though  less  than  it  would  have  done, 
if  the  bark  had  not  been  cut  off.  The  second  year 
the  increase  was  also  considerable;  but  on  the 
third  year  it  died. 

M.  Magnol  mentions  an  olive-tree,  from  which 
a  circular  ring  of  bark  being  cut  away,  the  tree 
that  year  bore,  above  the  place  of  incision,  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruit  which  it  used 
to  bear.  Mr.  Reneaume  relates  a  fact  nearly  simi- 
lar to  this.  In  the  country  about  Aix  and  Mar- 
seilles, when  an  olive-tree  grows  old,  and  almost 
ready  for  felling,  they  have  a  method  of  making 
it  first  yield  all  the  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, by  cutting  a  circular  ring  of  bark,  an  inch 
broad,  from  one  of  its  young  branches,  and  in  its 
place  putting  an  equal  ring  of  bark  taken  from  the 
branch  of  a  young  bearing  olive-tree.  The  effect 
of  this  engraftment  is,  that  the  branches  of  the 
old  tree  bear  plentifully  the  ensuing  year,  and 
those  of  the  young  one  die  away. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Brotherton  concludes, 
that  most  of  the  sap,  if  not  all,  ascends  in  the 
vessels  of  the  woody  part,  and  not  by  the  bark, 
nor  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Mr.  Lewen- 
lioeck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  several  expe- 
riments and  observations  with  the  microscope,  to 
shew  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  produced  from  the 
wood,  and  not  the  wood  from  the  bark.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  stripped 
in  the  time  of  the  sap,  and  suffered  to  die,  afford 
timber  heavier,  more  uniformly  dense,  stronger, 
and  fitter  for  service,  than  if  the  tree  had  been  cut 
down  in  its  healthy  state.  Something  of  a  like  na- 
ture has  been  observed  in  the  writings  of  Vitruvius 
and  Evelyn.    Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1738. 

Many  of  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  tree  are 
found  in  the  bark,  such  as  essential  oil,  resin,  gum, 
and  gummous  resin.  The  bark  has  its  peculiar  dis- 
teases,  yet  wounds  of  it  never  prove  fatal  to  the  tree. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  the  sap-vessels,  or  ligneous 
Sbres,  of  the  bark  of  the  plants  which  produce  them. 

Thjsrc  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  used  in 


Medicine,  as  the  Cinchona,  or  JesuWs  Bark,  ma^ 
cer,  cuscarilla,  Sfc.    See  Cinchona,  &c. 

BAliK;  a  term  very  frequently  employed,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  signify  the  Peruvian  bark,  of 
which,  besides  the  common  kind,  there  is  the  red 
and  yellow.    See  Cinchona. 

BARLE'RIA,  a  genus  in  Linnseus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  ten  species. 

BARLEY.    See  Hordeum 

BARLEY,  CAUSTIC.    See  Cavadili.\. 

BARLEY,  PEARL.    See  Ho  RDEUM  PERLATUSr, 

BARM,  another  name  for  yeast.    See  Yeast. 

BAR  NET  WATER,  a  saline  purgative  spring, 
much  weaker  than  the  mineral  waters  of  Epsom. 

BAROME'j^ER,  (from  (Suco;,  a  weight,  and 
[xsTpov,  a  measure) ;  an  instrument  for  determining 
what  the  weight  of  the  air  is,  or,  for  observing 
the  changes  in  the  air.  It  is  frequently  called  the 
Torricellian  Tube,  from  Torricelli,  its  inventor. 
See  Atmospiieke. 

BARON ES,  small  worms,  called  also  nepones. 

BA'ROS,  (^a.pOf,  gravity).  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  by  it  an  uneasy  weight  iii 
any  part. 

BAROS,  an  Indian  name  for  that  species  of 
camphor  which  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the 
true  cinnamon-tree. 

BARRELIERI,  American  red  oxalis,  a  species 
of  OxALis.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Spanish 
rocket,  a  species  of  SisYMBRiuivr. 

BARRENNESS,  the  same  with  sterility  ;  the 
qualify  of  a  thing  that  is  barren  ;  in  opposition  to 
fecundity.  Women  frequently  become  sterile  af- 
ter a  miscarriage,  or  a  ditlicult  labour,  in  conse- 
quence of  injuries  done  to  the  uterus,  or  some  other 
of  the  genital  parts.  Van  Swieten  says,  he  has 
seen  the  vagina  uteri  schirrous  throughout,  and' 
so  much  swelled  ia  every  point  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  admit  a  probe.  It  is  also  frequently  ob>- 
served  in  Avomen  who  have  lived  sterile,  that  the 
uterus  becomes  cancerous  about  the  time  wheit 
their  menses  leave  them.  From  all  this  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  thataschirrus  is  deservedly  reckon- 
ed among  other  organical  defects  which  cause 
sterility. 

BARRINGTO'NIA,  in  botany  r  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia 
class  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which  are  :  one 
female,  the  calyx  dyphylious  above  ;  Avith  a  dru- 
pa,  which  it  crowns;  and  the  seed  is  a  quadrilocu- 
lar  nut.  There  is  but  one  species  know  n,  the  spe-» 
eiosa,  a  native  of  China  and  Otaheite. 

BARTHOLINE'S  GLANDS.  See  Sublingual 

GLANDS. 

BART'SIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  five  species. 

BARY'TES,  (from  ^apv;,  heavy),  an  earth  ge-- 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  terra  ponderosa, 
or  ponderous  earth.    It  is  to  the  celebrated  che- 
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mists  Tjahn,  Scheele,  and  Bergmann,  ttat  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
earthy  substance.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  free 
from  all  combination ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  in 
a  suitable  degree  of  purity,  the  following  process 
may  be  employed  :  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  or 
ponderous  spar,  which  is  the  most  usual  combina- 
tion met  with  in  the  earth,  is  to  be  pulverized,  and 
calcined  in  a  crucible,  with  an  eighth  part  of  pow- 
der of  charcoal  :  the  crucible  must  be  kept  ignited 
durins;  an  hour  ;  after  which  the  calcined  matter  is 
to  be  thrown  into  water  :  it  communicates  a  yellow 
colour  to  this  fluid,  at  the  same  time  that  a  strong 
smell  of  hepatic  gas  is  emitted  ;  the  Avater  is  then 
to  be  filtered,  and  muriatic  acid  poured  in  :  a  con- 
siderable precipitate  falls  down,  which  must  be  se- 
parated from  the  fluid  by  fdtration.  The  water 
■which  passes  through  the  iilter  holds  the  muriate  of 
tarytes,  or  marine  salt  of  ponderous  earth,  in  so- 
lution. A  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  pot-ash,  or 
mild  vegetable  alkali,  being  then  added,  the  pon- 
derous earth  falls  down,  in  combination  with  the 
-carbonic  acid;  and  this  last  principle  may  be  dri- 
ven off  by  calcination.  Pure  barytes  is  of  a  pul- 
Terulent  form,  and  extremely  white.  It  is  soluble 
in  about  nine  hundred  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kirwan.  The  prussiate  of  pot-ash,  or 
Prussian  alkali,  precipitates  it  from  its  combination 
with  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  habitude 
distinguishes  it  from  other  earths.  It  also  precipi- 
tates alkalis  from  their  combinations  with  acids. 
Mr.  Lavoisier  having  exposed  barytes  to  a  flame  fed 
with  oxigenous  gas,  found  it  to  be  fused  in  a  few 
seconds  :  at  first  it  extended  itself  upon  the  surface 
of  the  coal ;  after  which  it  began  to  burn  and  de- 
tonate until  the  whole  was  nearly  dissipated.  This 
kind  of  inflammation  is  a  character  common  to 
metallic  substances ;  but  when  the  barytes  is  pure 
it  is  perfectly  infusible.  When  fused  in  the  fire 
with  thesilex  or  aluraine  of  the  crucible,  it  assumes 
a  blue  or  green  colour.  This  earth  uigcd  by  the 
blow  pipe  makes  little  effervescence  with  soda,  but 
is  perceptibly  diminished  :  it  dissolves  in  the  borate 
of  soda  with  effervescence,  and  still  more  with  the 
phosphates  of  urine.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
acids,  and  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Mr. 
Kirwan,  exceeds,4,000.  The  combinations  ofbary. 
tes  which  chemistry  has  detected  are  the  following  : 
1.  Sulphur  of  Barytes. — This  substance,  which 
is  the  most  common  of  the  barytic  compounds, 
is  generally  called  Ponderous  Spar.  It  is  extreme- 
ly heavy.  Its  specific  gravity  is  commonly  from  4 
to  4.6.  It  decrepitates  in  the  fire,  melts  before  the 
blow-pipe  without  addition,  and  fluxes  dissolve  it 
with  eflervescence.  Mr.  Darcet  has  succeeded  in 
fusing  it  in  a  porcelain  furnace.  This  spar  has  been 
often  confounded  with  gypsum  and  fluox  spar ;  but 
Vol.  L 


the  characters  of  these  two  substances  are  tery  dif- 
ferent. It  almost  always  accompanies  melallie 
ores,  and  it  is  even  considered  as  an  happy  presage 
of  finding  them.  The  analogy  between  this  stone 
and  metals  has  been  established  by  the  experiments 
of  i3ergmaun  and  Lavoisier.  This  stone,  when 
rather  strongly  heated,  exhibits  a  blueish  light  in 
the  dark,  and  forms  what  has  been  called  the  Bolog- 
nian  Phosphorus.  To  form  these  kinds  of  phos- 
phori,  the  spar  is  pulverized,  the  powder  is  knead- 
ed up  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  the 
paste  is  formed  into  pieces  as  thin  as  the  blade 
of  a  knif«.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  dried,  and 
and  strongly  calcined  by  placing  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  coals  of  a  furnace ;  they  are  afterwards 
cleared  by  blowing  on  them  with  the  bellows.  In 
this  state,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  feW 
minutes,  and  afterwards  carried  into  a  dark  place, 
they  shine  like  glowing  coals.  I'hcse  pieces  shine 
even  under  water  ;  but  they  gradually  become  de- 
prived of  this  property,  which  however  may  be 
restored  again  by  a  second  heating.  I'onderons 
spar  is  easily  divided  into  plates  by  the  slightest 
blow ;  and  the  most  usual  form  which  it  afi'ects  is 
that  of  an  hexahedral  prism^,  very  flat,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  dihedral  summit. 

It  has  been  found  at  the  distance  of  one  league 
from  Clermont  d'Auvergne,  in  France,  in  the  form 
of  hexahedral  prisms  terminated  by  a  tetrahedral 
or  dihedral  pyramid.  Mr.  Chapfal  has  seen  it  in 
crystals  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  form  of  these  crystals  is  not  very 
determinate  ;  but  all  the  stoney  substances  of  the 
nature  of  these  exhibit  a  confused  assemblage  of 
several  plates  applied  one  upon  another,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  separated  by  a  very  slight  blow. 
Ponderous  spar  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  upon 
this  property  is  founded  the  virtue  possessed  by 
the  muriate  of  barytes,  to  manifest  the  slightest 
portions  of  sulphuric  acid  in  any  combination 
which  contains  it.  Barytes  adheres  more  strong- 
ly to  acids  than  the  alkalis  themselves  do  ;  and 
when  the  carbonates  of  alkalis  precipitate  it,  the 
effect  takes  place  in  the  way  of  double  affinity, 
or  attraction. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Barytes. — This  combination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  with  barytes  has  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  3.773.  One  hundred  parts  contain  twenty- 
eight  of  v/atcr,  seven  of  acid,  and  sixty-five  of 
pure  earth.  The  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  other  acids 
attack  it  with  effervescence.  A  Ithough  the  carbo- 
nic acid  possesses  the  strongest  affinity  with  this 
earth,  it  is  not  very  frequently  found  in  combina- 
tion with  it.  This  substance  has  been  lately  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  lead  mines  at  Anglezark  near 
Chorley  in  Lancashire,  and  also  at  Strontian  and 
Dunglass,  near  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Barytes. — The  nitric  acid  dis- 
lolves  pure  barytes,  and  forms  a  salt  which  crys- 
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tallizes  sometimes  in  large  hexagonal  crystals,  and 
frequently  in  small  irregular  crystals.  This  nitrate 
is  decomposed  by  fire,  and  afiords  oxigene.  The 
pure  alkalis  do  not  disengage  the  barytes,  but  the 
alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  it  by  double  affini- 
ty. Both  the  sulphuric  and  fluoric  acids  take  this 
earth  from  the  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  of  barytes 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  a  native  slate. 

4.  Muriate  of  Barijtes — a  salt  wliich  is  capable 
of  assuming  a  form  considerably  resembling  that  of 
spar,  in  tables  or  plates.  It  exhibits,  with  the 
earths,  acids,  and  alkali,  phenomena  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  forms  one  of 
tlie  most  interesing  re-agents  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smallest  particle  of  sulphuric  salt  in  any 
M  ater  ;  because,  by  the  sudden  exchange  of  prin- 
ciples, the  result  is  ponderous  spar,  which  immedi- 
ately falls  down.  This  substance  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  a  native  state. 

The  medical  uses  of  barytes  are  confined  to  its 
combination  with  the  muriatic  acid.  It  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  introduced  into  practice  by  the  late  Dr. 
Adair  Crawford,  who  tried  it  very  extensively  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London,  and  found  it,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  "  peculiarly  calculated  to 
correct  the  scrofulous  diathesis." 

With  a  view  to  its  exhibition  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, Mr  Juch  proposes  the  following  new  method 
of  preparing  the  muriated  barytes,  which  seems 
worthy  of  attention. 

"  Take  one  part  of  finely  pulverized  barytes  or 
heavy  spar.  After  having  burned  it,  and  quenclicd  it 
in  water,  add  two  parts  and  a  half  of  pot-ash.  This 
mixture  is  melted,  and  kept  on  the  fire  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  of  which  those 
fabricated  in  Ilessi  are  particularly  famous  among 
the  German  chemists.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
entirely  fluid,  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  kettle,  and 
boil  it  well  with  common  water  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  it  from  the  sulphate  of  pot-ash  or  vitriol- 
ated  tartar.  The  barytes  obtained  in  this  manner 
is  still  mixed  with  some  undissolved  spar.  Saturate  it 
now  perfectly  with  muriatic  acid,  and  let  it  evapo- 
rate. The  remaining  dry  mass  must  be  melted 
again  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  and  being  in  a  quiet 
state  of  fluidity,  pour  it  upon  a  stone  plate ; 
and  cover  it  with  a  vessel,  to  prevent  any  thing 
escaping,  which  sometimes  happens  in  cooling.  To 
give  this  mass  a  fine,  regular  crysfalization,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  heterogeneous  matters,  it 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distill- 
ed boiling  water.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pulverize 
it  before,  because  a  greater  part  remains  undissolv- 
ed, when  pulverized,  than  when  the  whole  is  put 
into  the  vessel.  Into  this  solution,  volatile  liver  of 
sulphur,  dissolved  in  water,  is  dropped  as  long  as 
any  precipitation  is  visible  ;  by  which  means  it  is 
cleared  from  any  adherent  raefallic  particles.  The 
^^uid  is  now  filtered,  and  gently  evaporated  to  the 
point  of  crystalJizatioii," 


Great  nicety  Is  certainly  required  in  the  prepa» 
ration  of  this  medicine,  and  its  exhibition  must  be 
regulated  with  the  utmost  caution.  Four  or  five 
drops,  in  distilled  water,  twice  a  day,  is  a  suffici- 
ent dose  in  the  beginning;  but  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  gradually  increased  to  fifteen  drops  or 
more.  Should  any  nausea  however,  or  vertigo,  be 
occasioned,  this  quantity  cannot  be  safely  aug- 
mented. Dr.  Crawford's  account  of  this  remedy, 
may  be  seen  in  Vol.  II.  of  Medical  Communica- 
tions, by  a  society  of  Medical  Gentlemen  in  Lou» 
don. 

BASAAL,  an  Indian  tree  growing  about  Cochin. 
A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with  ginger,  in  water,  is 
used  as  a  gargle  in  disorders  of  the  fauces.  The 
kernels  of  the  fruit  are  said  to  kill  worms  in  the 
intestines. 

BASA'LTES,  (from  basal,  iron,  or  j3c.<ra.\i^M 
diligcnier  examino),  a  heavy  and  hard  kind  of 
stone,  chiefly  black  or  green,  consisting  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  the  number  of  whose  sides  is  un- 
Ct;rtain.  The  English  miners  call  it  cockle;  the 
German  schoeki,.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
Afatcr  as  3000  or  upwards  to  1000.  It  frequently 
contains  iron  ;  and  consists  either  of  parlicles  of 
an  indeterminate  figure,  or  of  a  sparry,  striated,  or 
fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  flinty  hardness,  is  info- 
luble  by  acids,  and  is  fusible  by  fire.  The  follow. 
ii!g  is  an  analysis  of  some  basaltes  by  Bergman  : 
Basaltes,  100  parts,  contains  Siliceous  earth  50  ; 
Argillaceous  15;  Calcareous  8;  Magnesia  2;  Iron 
25. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  substance 
is  its  figure,  being  never  found  in  strata,  like  other 
marbles,  but  always  standing  up  in  the  form  of  re- 
gular angular  columns,  corajiosed  of  a  number  of 
joints,  one  placed  upon,  and  nicely  fitted  to  ano- 
ther, as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  archi- 
tect. 

This  substance  was  originally  found  in  columns 
in  Ethiopia,  and  fragments  of  it  in  the  river  Tniolus, 
and  some  other  places.  AVe  now  have  it  frequent- 
ly, both  in  columns  and  small  pieces,  in  Spain, 
Russia,  Poland,  near  Dresden,  and  in  Silesia ;  but 
the  noblest  store  in  the  world  seems  to  be  that  call- 
ed the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  StafTa  one 
of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  Great  quantities 
of  basaltes  are  likewise  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  yEtna  in  Sicily,  of  Ilecla  in  Iceland,  and 
of  the  volcano  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  These 
are  the  only  three  active  volcanoes  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  to  be  met  with ;  but  it  is  also  found 
in  the  extinguished  volcanoes  in  Italy,  though  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

BASE'LLA,  Malabar  nightshade,  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.  Class,  Pendtndi'ia.  Order, 
Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holoraccce.  He  enumerates 
three  species. 

BASES,  ACIDIFIABLE.  See  Acids,  and  also 
the  articic  Basis, 
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BASIL.    Sec  Basilicum, 

BASILA'RE  OS,  (basilaris ;  from  ^a(ri\sijf,  a 
king).  Several  bones  were  so  termed  by  the  anci- 
ents, as  the  sphoenoid  and  occipital  bones. 

BASILA'RIS  ARTE'RIA,  a  branch  of  the  ver- 
tcbral  artery,  upon  the  apophysis  basilaris  of  the 
OS  occipitis.  It  runs  forward  under  the  great  trans- 
verse protuberance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to 
which  it  gives  branches  as  well  as  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  medulla.  Sometimes  it  divides  into 
two  branches  from  about  the  apophysis  basilaris, 
which  communicate  with  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  two  internal  carotids,  and  are  lost  iu  the  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  brain. 

BASILA'RIS  APOPHYSIS,  the  great  apophysis 
of  the  OS  occipitis. 

BASILA'RIS  PROCE'SSUS,  the  basilaris,  or 
cuneiform  process.    See  Occipital  bone. 

BASI'LICA  NUX,  a  name  given  to  the  wal- 
nut. 

BASI'LICA  VENA  (/Sao-iAixij,  from  /Sao-iXew, 
to  govern) ;  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  is  thus  called.  Sometimes  it  has 
a  double  origin,  by  a  branch  of  the  communication 
with  the  trunk  of  the  axillaris.  It  continues  its 
course  along  the  middle  of  the  os  humeiH,  between 
the  muscles  and  integuments  ;  and,  having  reached 
the  inner  condyle,  and  sent  oft'  obliquely  in  the 
fold  of  the  arm,  the  rnediana  basilica,  it  runs  along 
the  ulna,  between  the  integuments  and  the  muscles, 
a  little  towards  the  outside,  by  the  name  of  cubita- 
lis  externa  ;  and,  a  little  below  it,  sends  off  ano- 
ther branch  which  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
arm near  the  ulna:  this  branch  may  be  called  cubi~ 
talis  interna. 

The  ancients  termed  the  basilic  vein  of  the  right 
arm,  the  vein  of  the  liver,  vena  h»patica  brachii ; 
and  that  of  the  left  arm,  the  vein  of  the  spleen, 
vena  splenica  brachii. 

BASI'LICUM,  BASIL.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  ocimum  ba- 
silicum;  foUis  ovaiis,  glabris ;  calycibus  ciliatis, 
Linn.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  nervine  qualities, 
but  is  seldom  employed  but  as  a  condiment  to  sea- 
son meat,  to  which  it  imparts  a  grateful  taste. 

BASI'LICUM,  or  Basilicon,  an  ointment  popu- 
larly  so  named  from  its  having  the  ocymum  basilicum 
in  its  composition.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  com- 
posed of  wax,  resin,  &c.  and  is  now  named  un- 
gentum  resinae  Jlavce.    See  Resina. 

BA'SIO  .  CERA'TO  -  CHO'NDRO  -  GLO'SSUS. 
See  Hyo-glossus. 

BA'SIO-CxLO'SSUM.    See  Hyo-glossus. 

BA'SIO-PHARYNGE'US.     See  C  ONSTRICTOR 

PHARYNGIS  MEDIUS. 

BA'SIS,  (/SacTi;,  from  ^aivw,  to  go);  the  support 
of  any  thing,  or  that  npon  which  it  stands  or  goes. 
In  anatomy,  it  expresses  the  upper  and  broad 
part  of  the  heart,  opposite  to  the  apex  or  point ; 


because,  considering  it  as  a  cone,  which  it  resembles 
in  shape,  this  name  is  proper  to  it,  although  by  its 
natural  situation  it  is  uppermost.  The  foundation 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  has  likewise  this  name  ;  and,  it 
is  also  used  sometimes  to  signify,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  the  chief  ingredient  of  a  composition. 

BA'SIS,  or  Base,  in  chemistry.  Any  body  which 
is  dissolved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives  and 
fixes,  and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be 
called  the  basis  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bases  of  what  have  been  popularly  call- 
ed neutral  salts  are  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metal- 
lic matters  which  are  saturated  by  the  several  acids. 
In  this  sense  it  is  that  these  neutral  salts  are  called 
salts  with  earthy  bases,  salts  witli  alkaline  bases, 
salts  Tcith  metallic  bases:  also  the  appellations  basis 
of  alum,  basis  of  nitre,  basis  of  Glauber\s  salt, 
basis  of  vitriol,  &)C.  signify  the  argillaceous  earth, 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  alum  ;  the  ve- 
getable alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrous  acid,  forms 
nitre  ;  the  mineral  alkali,  which,  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  forms  Glauber's  salt;  and  the  melal  which, 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol ;  because 
these  substances  are  supposed  to  be  fixed,  inactive, 
and  only  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  acids  which 
they  fix,  and  to  which  they  give  a  body  and  con- 
sistence. 

The  chemical  philosophers  have  for  a  long  time 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  acids  as  bodies 
possessing  an  activity  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
have,  in  general,  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that 
an  equal  activity,  or  power  of  attraction,  must  exist 
in  those  substances  with  which  they  combine,  and 
are  by  that  means  deprived  of  their  distinctive  pro- 
perties.   The  substances  with  which  acids  enter 
into  combination,  and  are  said  to  be  neutralized, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  less  volatile  than  the  acids 
themselves  ;  and  accordingly  communicate  a  degree 
of  fixity  to  those  acids.    I'lom  both  these  reasons, 
writers  have  been  led  to  distinguish  the  substance 
which  is  united  with  any  acid,  by  the  name  of  the 
basis  of  the  compound,  or  neutral  salt.    As  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  with  regard  to  chemical  lan- 
guage, is  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  term,  which 
is  not  altogether  improper,  it  is  still  much  used  by 
chemical  authors.    Thus,  we  say,  salts  with  earthy 
bases,  salts  M^th  alkaline  bases,  or  salts  with  metal- 
lic bases,  accordingly  as  the  case  may  be  ;  by  which 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  substances  are  united 
with  an  acid.    And  so,  likewise,  the  expressions, 
vitriolic  salt  with  basis  of  clay,  nitrous  salt  with 
basis  of  vegetable  alkali,  marine  salt  with  basis  of 
iron,  and  other  similar  expressions,   are  used  to 
advantage  by  chemical  Avriters,  who  wish  to  de- 
scribe combinations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
the  usual  names  which  in  many  instances  refer  to 
theories  either  exploded  or  doubtful. 

BATA'TAS.    So  the  natives  of  Peru  call  the 
potatoe,  (which  is  a  native  of  that  country),  from 
P  p  2 
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whence  our  word  potatoe.  It  Is  a  species  of  night- 
ehade,  viz.  the  solanum  tuberosum,  Linn.  They 
^vere  first  brought  into  Europe  bj  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1486,  and  planted  in  London.  They  are 
•aid  to  be  natives  of  Peru. 

BATH,  (balneum J  ;  z.  convenient  receptacle  of 
water  for  persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure.  Batlis  are  distinguislied  into  hot 
and  cold ;  and  these  again  arc  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial. See  Baths  and  Bathing.  The  natural  hot 
baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot  springs,  of 
"which  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  especially  in  those  countries  where  there 
are,  or  have  evidently  been,  volcanoes.  The  artifi- 
cial hot  baths  consist  either  of  water  or  of  some 
other  iiuid  made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  consists 
of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its  natural  degree 
of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a 
mixture  of  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  i'he  chi^-f  hot 
baths  in  our  country  arc  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol, 
in  Somersetshire,  (see  Bath  Waters)  ;  and  those 
also  of  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire  ;  which 
latter,  however,  are  rather  warm  or  tepid,  than 
hot.  The  use  of  these  baths  is  found  to  be  bene- 
licial  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  palsies,  &c.  in  cuti- 
cular  diseases,  as  leprosies,  &c.  obstructions  and 
constipations  of  the  bowels,  the  scurvy  and  stone, 
and  in  many  diseases  of  women  and  children.  The 
baths  have  performed  many  cures,  and  arc  commonly 
used  as  a  last  remedy  in  obstinate  chronic  diseases  ; 
jn  which  they  succeed  w*!l,  if  they  happen  to  agree 
^ith  the  constitution  of  the  patient:  but  whether 
they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  knovm  but  by 
making  the  cxporiment. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  those  hot  waters,  of 
which  the  natural  hot  baths  are  formed,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  is,  that,  where  there  are  volcanoes,  there 
also  are  hot  springs  in  very  great  abundance;  but 
liow  the  heat  of  the  volcano  should  be  constantly 
communicated  to  the  waters  of  a  spring  for  many 
ages,  during  a  great  part  of  which  the  volcano  itself 
has  lain  in  a  dormant  state,  seems  almpst  beyond  the 
xeach  of  investigation.  Another  thing  that  creates 
a  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  fire  of  a  volcano  must 
certainly  lie  very  deep  in  the  earth,  and  most  pro- 
bably shifts  from  place  to  place ;  but  the  waters  of 
a  spring  must  always  issue  from  a  place  situated 
lower  than  the  origin  of  the  spring  itself.  Besides, 
though  we  should  suppose  the  water  to  come  from 
the  top  of  a  volcano  itself,  and  consequently  boil- 
ing hot,  it  could  not  he  supposed  to  percolate  far 
through  cold  earth,  without  losing  all  the  heat  it 
acquired  from  the  volcano.  From  some  obscrva- 
'tions,  however,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  there 
-are  some  spots  on  the  earth  which  have  a  power  of 
producing  heat  within  themselves,  independent  of 
any  thing  foreign  ;  and  that  water  is  so  far  from 
Jl«iPi§  able  to  destroy  this  gower,  that  it  seems  ra- 


ther to  promote  and  continue  it.  We  know  that 
water  has  this  effect  upon  a  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  sulphur;  but  whatever  quantities  of  similar 
substances  we  may  suppose  to  be  contained  in  the 
earth,  we  must  also  suppose  to  be  destroyed  by  one 
great  conflagration  soon  after  they  have  begun  to 
act  upon  each  other,  so  that  by  their  means  no 
lasting  heat  in  waters  could  be  produced.  Dr. 
Stnkoly  indeed  would  solve  this,  and  several  other 
phenomena,  by  making  the  fire  and  smoke  of  vol- 
canoes the  effects  of  electricity  :  but  here  sufficient 
proof  is  wanting ;  for  electricity,  even  in  its  most 
powerful  state,  is  not  very  apt  to  set  bodies  on  fire. 
The  thought,  however,  deserves  attention ;  for,  if 
electricity  is  capable  of  setting  a  volcano  on  fire,  it 
is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing  solfaterras^ 
where  it  meets  with  proper  materials,  and  from  them 
springs  of  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath,  though  popularly  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  innocent  remedies  yet  discovered,  is 
not  however  to  be  adopted  indiscriminately.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  considerable  mis- 
chief in  all  cases  of  diseased  viscera,  and  is  not  in 
any  case  proper  to  be  used  during  the  existence  of 
costiveness.  As  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young, 
and  as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed 
fibre,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  it  often  proves 
highly  advantageous ;  and  in  gfjneral  the  popular 
idea  is  a  correct  one,  that  the  gloxo  which  succeeds 
the  use  of  the  cold  or  temperate  baths  is  a  test  of 
their  utility  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  jiro- 
ducing  chillncss,  head-ach,  &c.  is  a  proof  of  their 
being  pernicious. 

BATH,  CHEMICAL.  Several  matters  employed, 
in  chemical  operations,  to  transmit  heat,  arc  called 
baths ;  but  the  substances  most  frequently  used  for 
this  purpose,  are  water  and  sand.  When  water  is 
employed,  it  is  called  balneum  mariie,  or  ■water- 
bath;  which  is  frequently  used,  very  convenient 
for  many  operations,  and  may  be  employed  sue- 
cessfully  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inferior  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  As  water,  v<'hen  exposed  to  fire  in 
any  vessel  fi'om  which  it  can  evaporate,  does  only 
receive  a  determinate  degree  of  heat,  which  always, 
remains  the  same  when  once  it  has  arrived  to  the 
boiling  heat,  it  follows,  that,  by  the  water-bath,  a 
degree  of  heat  always  equal  may  |^be  transmitted 
with  certainty.  Farther,  this  degree  of  heat  being 
incapable  of  burning,  or  of  commnnicating  an  em- 
pyreumatic  quality  to  matters  susceptible  of  it,  th& 
water-bath  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  exposing 
substances  to  this  inconvenience.  When  vessels  in 
which  distillations  and  digestions  are  made,  are 
placed  in  sand,  then  is  formed  what  is  termed  bal~. 
neum  arence,  or  a  sand-bath.  This  intermediate 
substance  of  sand  is  very  convenient  to  moderate 
the  too  great  activity  of  the  naked  fire,  and  to 
transmit  any  degree  of  heat  from  the  weakest  to  a 
red  heat    As  this  bath  is  attended  with  less  trofti- 
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We,  and  teqnlres  a  less  considei-able  apparatus  than 
the  water-bath,  it  is  much  used  in  laboratories. 
Nothing  is  requisite  for  the  sand-bath,  but  an 
earthen  or  iron  pot  filled  witli  fine  sand,  Avhich  is 
fitted  into  a  furnace,  and  capable  o(  containing  the 
retorts,  or  other  vessels,  containing  the  matter  to 
be  operated  upon. 

BATH.WATERS;  the  waters  afforded  by  a 
mineral  spring  at  Bath,  in  Somersetshire.  They 
are  celebrated  on  account  of  their  having  a  higher 
temperature  than  any  other  in  Britain,  and  being 
the  only  springs  which  are  sensibly  hot  to  the 
touch.  All  other  thermal  waters  of  this  island 
are  below  the  animal  temperature,  and  deserve 
that  appellation,  only  from  being  invariably 
warmer  than  common  springs  are  in  general. 

By  the  erection  of  elegant  baths,  these  waters 
arc  particularly  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids, 
who  find  here  a  variety  of  establishments,  contri- 
buting equally  to  health,  convenience,  and  amuse- 
ment. There  are  three  principal  springs  in  the 
city  of  Bath,  namely,  those  called  the  King's  Bath, 
the  Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath;  all  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  and  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  river  Avon,  after  having  passed 
through  the  several  baths.  Their  supply  is  so 
copious,  that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for  bath- 
ing, are  filled  every  evening  with  fresh  water,  from 
their  respective  fountains.  In  their  sensible  and 
medicinal  properties,  there  is  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence: according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  former  are, 

1.  That  the  water,  when  newly  drawn,  appears 
clear  and  colourless,  remains  perfectly  inactive, 
without  bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness  or  efr 
fervescence. 

2.  After  being  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  some 
liours,  it  becomes  rather  turbid,  by  the  sepaiation 
■of  a  pale  yellow,  ochery,  precipitate,  which  gra- 
dually  subsides. 

3.  No  odour  is  perceptible  from  a  glass  of  the 
fresh  water,  but  a  slight  pungency  to  the  taste 
from  a  large  mass  of  it,  when  fresh  drawn  ;  which, 
liowever,  is  neither  fetid  nor  sulphnreous. 

4.  When  hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the 
mouth  with  a  strong  chalybeate  impression,  with- 
<out  being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste  ;  and, 

5.  On  growing  cold,  the  chalybeate  taste  is  en- 
tirely lost,  leaving  only  a  very  slight  sensation  on 
the  tongue,  by  which  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  common  hard  spring  water. 

In  specific  gravity,  the  waters  of  the  King's,  or 
Hot  Bath,  and  that  of  the  Cross  Bath,  exceed  all 
other  cold  or  warm  springs  of  that  city  ;  the  former 
being  one-tenth,  and  the  latter  one-twelfth  part  of 
a  thousand,  heavier  than  the  water  in  the  river 
Avon. 

The  temperature  of  the  King's  Bath  water, 
which  is  usually  preferred  for  drinking,  is,  when 
Jrcsh  drawn  in  the  glass,  above  116';  that  of  the 


Cross  Bath  112°.  But  after  flowing  into  the 
spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is  generally  from  100 
to  106°  in  the  hotter  bath?,  and  from  92  to  94"  in 
the  Cross  Bath  ;  a  t('mj)craturc  which  remains 
nearly  stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any- 
other  natural  spring  in  Britain.  A  small  quantity 
of  gas  is  also  disengaged  from  these  Avaters  which  Dr. 
Priestley  first  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than 
one-twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  car- 
bonic acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  Bath 
waters  have  been  fully  analyzed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Drs.  Lucas,  Falconer,  and  Gibbs  ;  according  to 
who-e  descriptions  they  contain  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to  l-20th  or  l-38th 
of  a  grain  in  the  pint ;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Gibbs,  fifteen  grains  and  a  quarter  of  siliceous 
e4rth,  in  the  gallon. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Iliggins,  a  Winchester  gallon  of  Bath  water  con- 
tains, 

Of  calcareous  earth,  combined  with  vi-  dzet.  gr. 

triolic  acid,  in  the  form  of  selenite         0  319^*^ 
Of  calcareous  earth,  combined  with  aci- 
dulous gas       -        -       -        -      .    0  22^^ 
Of  marine  salt  of  magnesia    -       -      -    0  22^^^ 

Of  sea  salt  1  14^^ 

Of  iron,  combined  with  acidulous  gas   -    0  0-J^ 
Acidulous  gas,  besides  what  is  contained  in  the 
above  earth  and  iron,  twelve  ounces  measure; 
and  atmospheric  air  two  ounces. 

Dr.  Monro,  in  speaking  of  these  waters,  sayS, 
the  highest  degrees  of  heat  attributed  to  them  by 
Doctors 

Howard  Charlton  Lucas,  are'from 
The  King's  bath  113  116  119  1  Of  Faren- 
The  Hot  bath  114  116  1 1 9  Ueit's  thcr- 
The  Cross  bath    103         110  ij4jmometer. 

And  that,  on  evaporation,  a  gallon  of  them  has  ' 
been  found  to  contain,  of  iron  -^-j  or  -^^g-  parts  of  a . 
grain  ;  of  calcareous  earth  22i  grains ;  selenites 
31-*-  grains;  Glauber's  salt  23|-  grains;  sca-salt 
51-|^  grains  ;  which  were  mixed  with  an  oily  mat-  - 
ter,  but  not  more  so  than  is  common  to  all  waters,.^ . 
From  this  and  other  accounts,  he  conceives  that  the 
Bath  waters  are  chalybeates,  in  which  iron  and 
earth  are  kept  suspended  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and  that  they   are  impregnated  with  the 
medicinal  substances  here  mentioned. 

Dr.  Saunders,  of  London,  in  his  treatise  "  On 
Mineral  Waters,''''  estimates  a  gallon  of  (he  King's 
Bath  water  to  contain  about  eight  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  air, 
nearly  azotic  ;  farther,  about  eighty  grain?  of  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  of  which  probably  consists  of 
sulphat  and  muriat  of  soda  ;  15-|  giains  of  siliceous 
earth;  and  the  rcmaiiider  is  seknite,  carbonate  of 
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lime,  and  so  small  a  podion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  as  to 
be  scarcely  calculable,  lieiice  he  concludes,  that 
the  King's  Balh  wafer  is  the  strongest  chalybeate  : 
next  in  o.'-der,  tlie  Ifot  Bath  water  ;  and  lastly,  that 
of  the  Cross  Bath,  which  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portions of  chalybeate,  gaseous,  and  saline,  but 
considerably  more  of  the  earthy  particles  ;  while 
its  v/ater  in  the  pump  is  also  two  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  others.  It  is  likewise  now  ascer- 
tained, that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Cluirletou,  that  the  subtile  aromatic 
Tapour  in  the  Bath  waters  was  a  sulphureous  prin- 
ciple, entirely  similar  (o  common  brimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath  waters  on 
the  human  system,  independent  of  their  specific 
properties,  as  a  medicinal  remedy  not  to  be  imi- 
tated completely  by  any  chemical  process,  he  attri- 
butes much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to  the  na- 
tural degree  of  i^-ffrwrt  peculiar  to  these  springs; 
which,  for  ages,  have  preserved  an  admirable 
uni/ormUi)  of  temperature.  He  thinks  too,  that 
one  of  their  most  important  uses,  is  that  of  an  ex. 
ternal  application  ;  yet  supposes  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  appear  to  dilfer  little  from  common 
water,  when  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
applied  under  similar  circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath  water, 
when  drank  fresh  from  the  spring,  generally  raises, 
or  rather  accelerates  the  pulse,  increases  tiie  heat, 
and  promotes  the  different  secretions.  These 
symptoms,  in  most  cases,  become  perceptible  soon 
after  drinking  it,  and  Avill  sometimes  continue  for 
a  considerable  time  :  it  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  they  are  only  produced  in  invalids.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  these  waters  not  only  pos- 
sess heating  properties,  but  their  internal  use  is 
likewise  attended  with  a  peculiar  stimulus,  acting 
more  immediately  on  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  niost  salutary  cITecfs  of  the  Bath 
water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs, 
even  when  taken  in  moderate  doses.  Its  operation 
on  the  bowels  varies  in  ditferent  individuals,  like 
that  of  all  other  waters  which  do  not  contain  any 
cathartic  salt ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  productive  of 
costiveness,  an  effect  resulting  from  the  want  of  an 
active  stimulus  to  the  intestines,  and  probably 
also  from  the  determination  this  water  occasions  to 
the  skin,  more  than  from  any  astriugcncy  which 
it  may  possess.  For,  if  perspiration  be  suddenly 
checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diarrhcca  is  some- 
times the  consequence.  Ilencc  it  appears  that  its 
stimulant  powers  are  primarily,  and  more  parti- 
cularly exerted  in  the  stomach,  where  it  produces 
a  variety  of  symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  tran- 
sient, but  occasionally  so  considerable  and  perma- 
nent, as  to  require  it  to  be  discontinued.  In  those 
jadividuals  with  whom  it  is  likely  to  agree,  and 


prove  beneficial,  the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  firj*, 
an  agreeable  glowing  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  an  increase  of  both 
appetite  and  spirits,  as  well  as  a  quick  secretion  of 
urine.  In  others,  when  the  use  of  them  is  attend- 
ed with  headach,  thirst,  and  constant  dryness  of 
the  tongue,  heaviness,  loathing  of  the  stomach, 
and  sickness,  or,  if  they  are  not  evacuated,  either 
by  urine,  or  an  increased  perspiration,  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  their  farther  continuance  is 
improper. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  one  caution 
maybe  necessary:  many  patients  and  invalids  aie 
apt  to  desist  from  the  internal  use  of  the  Bath 
water,  as  scon  as  they  perceive  that  it  raises  the 
pulse,  and  excites  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat, 
with  other  symptoms  of  fever.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  medical  men  must  determine,  whether 
these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  favourable 
effort  of  Nature,  by  which  she  endeavours  to  expel 
something  from  the  bodj^,  that  is  incompatible  with 
its  healthy  state.  And  as  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  spontaneous  fever,  and  one 
occasioned  by  accident,  or  intemperance,  it  will 
next  be  necessary  to  consider,  how  far  the  latter 
may  be  accompanied  with  inllammatory  symptoms, 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  ;  or  whether  the 
whole  should  be  attributed  to  a  beneficial  crisis, 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Nature  should  be  assisted,  rather 
than  interrupted. 

The  fashionable  season  for  drinking  the  Hath 
zcaters,  is  in  the  winter,  but,  medically  speaking, 
it  is  whenever  they  are  wanted  ;  for  there  is  little 
or  no  sensible  difference  in  them  at  any  one  time 
compared  with  another.  Many  who  have  drank, 
them  for  some  time,  leave  them  off  for  a  month  in 
the  hottest  weather  ;  but  cold  constitutions  need 
not,  for  they  find  them  rather  better  at  that  time. 
With  some  persons  cold  weather  suits  the  best  with 
their  drinking  it,  especially  when  the  season  is 
dry ;  and  in  clear  frost  it  is  the  best  of  all.  In 
almost  all  cases  some  mild  purgative  should  precede 
their  use.  More  than  two  pints  in  a  day  can  never 
be  required,  which  may  be  drank  at  three  or  four 
times,  a  few  hours  intervening  betwixt  each  por- 
tion ;  and  in  snch  chronical  diseases  as  require 
preparations  of  iron,  the  artificial  ones  may  at  the 
sanie  time  be  used. 

BATHING,  the  act  of  using  or  applying  a 
bath  ;  that  is,  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of 
it,  in  wafer  or  some  other  tluid.  Bathing  is  a 
practice  of  great  antiquity.  The  Greeks,  as  early 
as  the  heroic  ages,  are  said  to  have  bathed  theni- 
selves  in  the  sea,  in  rivers,  &c.  We  even  find  men- 
tion in  Homer  of  hot-baths  in  the  Trojan  times  ; 
but  these  seem  to  have  been  very  rare,  and  only- 
used  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Athenaeus 
speaks  of  hot-baths  as  unusual  even  in  his  age.  In 
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reality,  public  baths  appear  to  liave  been  dis- 
couraged, and  even  prohibited,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  wash  themselves  at 
home  in  a  sort  of  bathing-tubs.  The  method  of 
bathing  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  by  heating 
water  in  a  large  vessel  with  three  feet,  and  thence 
poui  ing  it  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  person 
seated  in  a  tub  for  that  purpose,  who  Mas  also 
anointed  with  oil  on  coming  out. 

The  Romans  were  also  long  before  they  came 
into  the  nse  of  baths ;  the  very  name  of  which, 
ther?n(e,  shows  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks. 
As  the  ancient  Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  their  custom  was,  every  evening  after 
■work,  to  wash  their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might 
sit  down  to  supper  with  more  decency  :  for  it  is  to 
be  observed,  (he  use  of  linen  was  then  unknown; 
and  the  people  of  that  age  went  with  their  arms 
and  legs  bare,  and  consequently  exposed  to  dust 
and  lilth.  But  this  was  not  all;  for  every  ninth 
day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city,  either  to  the 
nundinse,  or  to  attend  at  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tiber,  or  tome 
other  river  which  happened  to  be  nearest  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  all  the  batiiing  knovrn  till 
the  time  of  Ponipey,  when  the  custom  began  of 
bathing  every  day.  The  Celtic  nations  were  not 
w  ithout  the  use  of  bathing  :  the  ancient  Germans 
bathed  every  day  in  warm  water  in  winter,  and  in 
cold  in  summer.  In  England,  the  famous  bath 
which  gives  its  own  name  to  the  city  in  which  it 
exists,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  in  use  800  years 
before  Christ.  Of  this,  however;  it  must  be  owned 
we  have  but  very  slender  evidence  ;  though  Dr. 
Musgravc  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  resort  in  Geta's  time;  there  being  still 
tlie  remains  of  a  statue  erected  to  that  general,  in 
gratitude  for  some  benefactions  he  had  conferred 
upon  it. 

Yet  although,  among  the  ancients,  batiiing  made 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  diet,  and  was  used  as 
familiarly  &s  eating  or  sleep,  it  was  not  altogether 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  luxury  or  even  of 
cleanliness  ;  for  it  was  likewise  in  groat  esteem 
among  their  physicians  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  as 
appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and 
Oribasius ;  whence  frequent  exhortations  to  wash- 
ing in  the  sea,  and  plunging  into  co'd  water.  The 
first  instance  of  cold  bathing,  as  a  medicine,  is 
Melampus's  bathing  the  daughters  of  the  king  of 
Argos ;  and  the  tirst  instance  of  warm  bathing  is 
Medea's  use  of  it,  who  was  said  to  boil  people 
alive,  because  Pelias,  king  of  Thessaly,  died  in  a 
warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was 
used  with  success  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  for  the  recovery  of  that 
prince  ;  but  fell  into  neglect  after  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  who  was  thought  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  improper  use  of  it.    It  Avas  again  brought 


into  request  towards  the  clo>e  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
by  means  of  a  physician  of  Marseilles  named 
(  harm is  ;  bnt  during  the  ignorance  of  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  the  practice  was  again  banished  for  a  long 
time.  Both  hot  and  cold  bathing  are  now 
preFcribed  in  many  cases  by  the  physicians, 
though  they  are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  operate  in  the  cure  or  relief  of 
diseases. 

Bathing  among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  an- 
cients, makes  an  important  part  of  diet  and  luxury; 
so  that  in  every  town,  and  even  village,  there  is  a 
public  bath.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  cleanliness, 
in  a  climate  where  the  body  perspires  so  copiously, 
has  rendered  bathing  indispensable  :  the  comfort 
it  produces  preserves  the  use  of  it ;  and  Mahomet, 
who  knew  its  utility,  has  reduced  it  to  a  precept. 
Of  these  baths,  and  the  manner  of  bathing,  par- 
ticularly at  Cairo,  the  following  account  is  given 
in  the  Letters  on  Egypt  published  by  M.  Savary. 

"  The  first  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the 
bath,  is  a  large  hall,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
rotunda.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  cir- 
culation to  the  air.  A  spacious  cstrade,  or  raised 
fioor,  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  divided  into 
compartments,  goes  around  it,  on  which  one  lays 
one's  clothes.  In  the  middle  of  the  building,  a 
jet-d'eau  spouts  up  from  a  bason,  and  agreeably 
entertains  the  eye.  When  you  are  undressed,  you 
tie  a  napkin  round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of 
sandals,  and  enter  into  a  narrow  passage,  where 
}'ou  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  heat.  Tlie  door 
shuts  to,  and,  at  twenty  paces  off,  you  open  a 
second,  and  go  along  a  passage,  which  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  former.  Here  the  heat  in- 
creases. They  who  are  afraid  of  suddenly  ex- 
posing themselves  to  a  stronger  degree  of  it,  stop 
in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  May  to  the  bath  properly 
so  called.  The  bath  is  a  spacious  and  vaulted 
apartrtient,  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around 
which  there  are  four  closets.  The  vapour  inces- 
santly rising  from  a  fountain  and  cistern  of  hot 
Mater,  mixes  itself  with  the  burning  perfumes. 
These,  however,  are  never  burnt  except  the  per- 
sons M'ho  are  in  the  bath  desire  it.  They  mix  with 
the  steam  of  the  water,  and  produce  a  most  agree- 
able effect. 

"  The  bathers  are  not  imprisoned  here,  as  in 
Europe,  in  a  sort  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at 
one's  ease.  Extended  on  a  cloth  spread  out,  the 
head  supported  by  a  small  cushion,  they  stretch 
themselves  freely  in  every  posture,  M'hilst  they  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odoriferous  vapours, 
Mhich  penetrates  into  all  their  pores.  After 
reposing  there  some  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 
moisture  over  the  whole  body,  a  servant  comeS; 
presses  you  gently,  turns  you  over,  and  Mhen  the 
limbs  are  become  supple  aud  flexible,  he  makes  ail 
the  joints  cruck  without  any  difficulty.    He  masses 
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and  seems  to  knead  the  flesh  without  maliing  you 
feel  the  smallest  pain.  This  operation  finished,  he 
puts  on  a  stuff  glove,  and  rubs  you  a  long  time. 
During  this  operation,  he  detaches  from  the  body 
of  the  patient,  which  is  running  with  sweat,  a  sort 
of  small  scales,  and  removes  even  the  imperceptible 
dirt  that  stops  the  pores.  The  skin  becomes  soft 
and  smooth  like  satin.  He  then  conducts  you 
into  a  closet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  soap 
upon  your  head,  and  withdraws. 

After  being  well  washed  and  purified,  you 
are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  tlie  guide 
through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment. This  insensible  transition  from  heat  to  cold 
prevents  one  from  suffering  any  inconvenience 
from  it.  Coming  at  last  out  of  a  stove  where  one 
was  surrounded  by  a  hot  and  moist  fogj  where  the 
sweat  gushed  from  every  limb,  and  transported 
into  a  spacious  apartment  open  to  the  external  air, 
the  breast  dilates,  and  one  breathes  with  Tolup- 
tuousness.  Perfectly  massed,  and  as  it  were  re- 
generated, one  experiences  an  universal  comfort. 
The  blood  circulates  with  freedom ;  and  one  feels 
as  if  disengaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together 
with  a  suppleness  and  lightness  to  which  one  has 
been  hitherto  a  stranger.  A  lively  senfiment  of 
existence  diffuses  itself  to  the  very  extremities  of 
the  body.  Whilst  it  is  lost  in  delicate  sensations, 
the  soul,  sympathising  with  the  delight,  enjoys  the 
most  agreeable  ideas.  The  imagination,  wander- 
ing over  the  universe,  which  it  embellishes,  sees 
on  every  side  the  most  enchanting  pictures,  every 
where  the  image  of  happiness.  If  life  be  nothing 
but  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour 
with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain 
of  then),  woi;Id  induce  a  belief  that,  in  the  two  hours 
of  that  delicious  calm  that  succeeds  the  bath,  one 
has  lived  a  number  of  years." 

The  experiments  made  by  Count  Rumford  in 
liis  own  person,  and  detailed  in  his  thirteenth  Es- 
say "  On  Warm  Bathing,-"  sulTiciently  prove  that 
the  construction  of  warm  baths,  and  tlie  general 
practice  of  warm  bathing  as  a  rational  luxury 
would  conduce  no  less  to  the  public  health,  in 
northern  than  in  hot  climates.  Indeed,  in  no 
situation  would  they  prove  more  saluta.-y  than  in 
our  own  island,  where  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
and  of  weather  are  yearly  cutting  off,  by  consump- 
tions, and  other  maladies  fairly  attributable  to 
these  causes,  the  fairest  and  most  hopeful  of  the 
rising  generation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  this  salutary  practice,  the  Count  gives 
the  following  directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
warrh  bath  upon  scientific  principles.     He  says, — 

"  The  bath-room  should  be  built  of  bricks  ; 
and  should  be  covered  above  by  a  gotliic  or 
pointed  dome;  and  the  entrance  into  it  should  not 
be  through  the  side  walls,  but  through  the  pave- 


ment, by  a  flight  of  steps  from  below.  The  walls 
should  be  double,  the  inner  wall  being  made  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  the  room  should  be  lighted 
by  three  or  four  very  small  double  windows  of 
single  panes  of  glass  situated  just  below  the  spring 
of  the  dome,  which  might  be  at  the  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  pavement. 

"  As  the  (double)  walls  of  the  building  would 
be  of  some  considerable  thickness,  and  as  the 
windows  ought  to  be  small,  and  double,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  construct  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  person  from  without  should  not  be  able  to 
see  any  person  in  the  bath,  even  though  they  were 
to  get  a  ladder,  and  attempt  lo  look  in  at  the  win- 
dow. One  of  the  windows  should  be  made  to 
open,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  bath.  The  inside 
of  the  walls,  and  dome  of  the  bath-room  should  be 
plastered,  and  afterward  well  painted  in  oil ; — or, 
(what  would  have  a  neater  and  more  elegant  ap- 
pearance), they  might  be  lined  with  Diitch  tiles. 
The  pavement  might  be  made  of  any  kind  of  flat 
stones,  or  of  bricks,  or  tiles  ;  or  it  might  be  con- 
structed of  stucco,  well  painted  in  oil,  and  it  might 
be  covered  with  matting. 

"  If  ornament  were  required,  I  would  place  a 
figure  of  Vesta,  holding  an  Argand's  lamp,  on  a 
pedestal,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  This  pedestal, 
which  should  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  figure, 
should  be  made  of  sheet  copper,  and  painted  of  a 
brouze  colour  on  the  outside.  The  cavity  within 
it  should  be  accurately  closed  on  every  side,  in 
order  that  it  might  occasionally  be  filled  with  steam 
from  a  boiler  .situated  without,  and  used  as  a  store 
for  warming  the  room. 

"  The  important  object  had  in  view  in  making 
the  entrance  into  this  bath  from  below  (the  pre- 
servation of  the  warm  air  in  the  room),  might  be 
attained  equally  well  with  the  door  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  provided  the  door  were  made  to 
open  immediately  into  a  narrow  descending  vault- 
ed gallery,  furnished  with  a  good  door  at  the 
lower  end  of  it.  The  top  of  the  door  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  gallery  should  be  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  door  at  the 
top  of  it,  which  opens  into  the  bath.  By  setting 
both  these  doors  open  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  one  of  the  windows  of  the  bath,  all  the 
warm  air  in  it,  below  the  level  of  the  window, 
will  be  forced  out,  in  a  very  few  moments,  and  the 
room  will  be  completely  ventilated. 

"  If  the  entrance  be  made  through  the  side  of 
the  room,  in  the  manner  just  described,  this  will 
render  the  form  of  the  room  more  simple,  and 
more  elegant,  than  if  the  passage  info  it  were 
from  below,  through  the  pavement.  If  the  pave- 
ment of  the  bath  be  on  a  level,  or  nearly  on  a  level, 
with  the  surface  of  (he  ground,  the  entrance  into 
it  must,  ncvertlicless,  come  from  a  lower  place.  If 
the  door  leading  into  the  bath  be  situated  at  oae 
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side  of  the  room,  the  vaulted  gallery,  with  vr\ich 
it  communicates,  must  descend  below  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  passage  must  be 
opened  from  without,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
door  which  must  close  this  gallery  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

"  A  steam-boiler  should  be  placed  under  the 
bath,  in  a  vaulted  room,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
closed  fire-place  of  the  boiler  should  be  made  to 
circulate  in  flues  under  the  pavement  of  the  bath, 
near  the  walls  of  the  room,  in  which  part  the  pave- 
ment should  not  be  covered  with  matting. 

"  A  bathing  tub  should  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  opposite  to  it  should  be  placed  a  bam- 
boo or  caned  sopha,  covered,  first  with  a  soft  thick 
blanket,  and  then  with  a  clean  sheet,  thrown  over 
it.  The  bathing  tub,  which  might  be  of  the  usual 
dimensions,  should  be  placed  on  a  platform  of 
wood,  covered  with  sheet  lead,  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  square,  and  raised  six  or  seven  inches 
above  (he  pavement.  This  platform  should  be 
flat,  and  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  border  all 
round  it,  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  a 
leaden  pipe  at  the  lowest  part  of  it,  to  carry  otf 
the  water  that  happens  to  fall  on  it.  The  lead 
should  be  covered  by  thin  boards,  or  by  a  loose 
piece  of  matting;  and  a  caned  chair,  or  a  stool, 
should  be  placed  on  the  platform,  by  the  side  of 
the  bathing  tub.  A  pipe  should  be  prepared  for 
admitting  cold  water  into  the  bathing  tub  from  a 
reservoir  situated  without  the  bath ;  and  another 
for  bringing  steam  into  it,  to  heat  it,  from  the 
steam  boiler.  There  should  likewise  be  a  waste 
pipe  for  carrying  off  the  water  when  the  bathing, 
tub  is  emptied.  The  bathing  tub  should  not  be  set 
down  immediately  upon  the  lead  which  covers  the 
platform  on  which  the  tub  is  placed,  but  should  be 
raised  eight  or  ten  inches  above  it,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  pass  freely  under  the  bottom  of  the 
tub  ;  and  that  there  may  be  room  to  come  at  the 
lead,  to  wash  it,  and  clean  it,  in  every  part. 

"  A  bath  constructed  in  the  manner  here  de- 
scribed might  be  kept  constantly  warm,  all  the 
year  round,  at  a  very  small  expence  for  fuel ;  and 
in  that  case,  it  would  always  be  ready  for  use.  It 
is  equally  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  warm  air- 
bath  ; — as  a  vapour-bath  ; — or  as  a  warm-water- 
foath  ; — and  when  it  is  used  as  a  water-bath,  the 
air  in  the  room  may  be  made  either  warm,  or  tem- 
perate, at  pleasure." 

Count  Rumford  describes  another  bath  on  a  less 
expensive,  and  more  modest  plan. 

"  Let  a  small  building  be  erected,  fourteen  feet 
five  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  Avide,  measured 
within,'  and  seven  feet  high  ;  and  let  it  be  divided 
into  equal  rooms  of  nine  feet  long,  and  seven  feet 
wide  each,  by  a  wall  of  brick  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  or  equal  in  thickness  to  the  width  of  a 
brick.  Let  the  outside  walls  of  this  little  edifice  be 
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double,  the  two  walls  being  each  the  width  of  a 
brick  in  thickness,  and  the  void  space  between 
them  being  likewise  of  the  same  thickness,  viz. 
about  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  order  to  strengthen 
these  double  walls,  they  may  be  braced  and  sup. 
ported  one  against  the  other,  by  uniting  them,  in 
different  parts,  by  single  bricks,  laid  across,  with 
their  two  ends  iixed  in  the  two  walls. 

Instead  of  a  floor  of  boards,  these  two  little 
rooms  should  be  paved  with  twelve  inch  tileg,  or 
flat  stones,  laid  in  such  a  manner,  on  thin  parallel 
walls,  (four  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness)  as  tQ 
form  horizontal  flues  under  every  part  of  the  pave-f 
ment. 

There  should  be  no  door  of  communication  be- 
tween these  rooms,  but  each  should  have  its  sepa- 
rate entrance  from  without,  by  a  door  opening  di.- 
rectly  into  a  separate  narrow  descending  covered 
gallery.  These  two  doors  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  building,  and  their  two  separate 
descending  galleries  may  be  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  may  indeed  be  covered  by  the  same  roof.  They 
may  together  form  one  gallery,  divided  into  two 
narrow  passages  by  a  thin  partition  wall,  con- 
structed  with  bricks.  A  small  porch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gallery  should  be  common  to  both  passages.^ 
but  each  passage  should,  nevertheless,  have  its  sei 
parate  door,  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  it  com, 
municates  with  the  porch.  The  top  of  the  door- 
way of  this  descending  passage,  at  its  lower  extre- 
mity, must  be  at  least  one  foot  below  the  level 
of  the  pavement  of  the  rooms.  This  passage 
may  be  furnished  with  a  flight  of  steps ;  or  its  de- 
scent may  be  made  so  easy  as  to  render  steps  unne- 
cessary. 

"  If  there  should  be  no  natural  elevation  of 
ground  at  hand,  on  which  this  bath  can  conve- 
niently be  situated,  a  mound  of  earth  must  be  raised 
for  that  purpose  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  porch  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  should  be 
situated  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  for  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
entrance  into  the  bath  should  be  by  an  ascent,  and 
in  a  covered  galleri/. 

"  The  building  may  be  covered  with  a  thiclf 
thatched  roof,  which  will,  on  some  accounts,  be 
better  than  any  other ;  but  any  other  kind  of  roof 
will  answer  very  well,  provided  it  be  tight;  and 
that  a  quantity  of  straw,  or  of  chalf,  or  of  dry 
leaves,  be  laid  over  the  ceiling  of  the  two  small 
rooms,  under  the  roof,  to  conline  the  heat.  The 
ceiling  of  the  rooms  should  be  lathed  and  plastered, 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  should  be  plastered  and 
white-washed. 

"  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  rooms  opposite  to  the 
door,  a  bathing-tub  should  be  placed  ;  and  in  the 
other  a  caned  sofa.  The  bathing  tub  should  be 
placed  on  a  platform  seven  feet  square,  coveri'4 
with  sheet  le'ad,  and  raised  about  nine  inches  above 
Qq 
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the  lerel  of  tTie  pavement.  This  platform  should 
have  a  rim  all  round  it,  and  a  pipe  for  carrying  oif, 
out  of  the  room,  the  water  that  accidentally  falls  on 
it.  The  bathing  tub  should  be  supplied  with  cold 
Arater  from  a  reservoir  (a  common  cask  will  answer 
perfectly  well  for  that  use),  which  should  stand 
■without  the  house. 

"  The  water  should  be  admitted  cold  into  the 
bathing  tub,  and  should  be  warmed  in  it,  by  means 
of  steam,  which  may  come  from  a  small  steam- 
boiler,  which  should  be  situated  without  the  build- 
ing,  and  near  to  the  reservoir  of  cold  wuter.  A 
small  open  shed,  made  against  one  side  of  the 
building — that  side  of  it  which  is  opposite  to  the 
entrance  gallery — may  cover  both  the  boiler  and  the 
reservoir.  The  boiler,  which  need  not  be  made  to 
contain  more  than  six  or  eight  gallons,  should  be 
well  set  in  brick-work,  and  well  covered  over  with 
bricks,  to  prevent  thcloss  of  heat  which  would  re- 
sult from  any  part  of  the  boiler  being  exposed  naked 
to  the  cold  air  of  the  atmosphere.  This  boiler 
should  be  fitted  up,  by  means  of  a  ball-cock,  so  as  to 
feed  itself  regularly  with  water  from  the  neighbour- 
ing reservoir. 

"  The  boiler  should  be  furnished  with  a  safety- 
valve,  opening  into  the  open  air,  and  with  a  tube 
for  conveying  steam  into  the  bathing  tub.  This 
tube,  which  may  be  a  common  leaden  pipe,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  wound  round 
■with  the  list  of  coarse  cloth,  or  with  any  warm  co- 
vering of  that  sort,  to  confine  the  heat.  This 
steam  tube  should  rise  up  perpendicularly  from  the 
boiler  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  bath-room,  and  should 
then  be  bent  towards  the  building,  and  made  to 
enter  the  roof  of  it,  and  then  to  descend  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  ceiling  of  the  bath-room, 
and  enter  the  bathing  tub.  Its  open  end  should 
reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tub ;  and,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
tub,  there  should  be  a  steam-cock,  by  means  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  steam 
tube,  and  into  the  water  in  the  bathing-tub,  may 
be  regulated,  or  prevented  entirely,  as  the  occasion 
jmay  require. 

"  There  may  be  a  short  branch,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  inserted  into  the  steam-tube  just  de- 
scribed, which  branch  will  serve  for  admitting  steam 
into  the  room  when  it  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
steam,  or  vapour-bath.  This  short  branch  must 
of  course  be  furnished  with  its  own  separate  steam- 
cock. 

"  The  smoke  from  the  (closed)  fire-place  of  the 
boiler  must  be  made  to  circulate  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  two  rooms  of  the  bafh,  in  the  fines  con- 
Etrucled  for  that  purpose,  before  it  is  suffered  to 
pass  olf  into  the  chimney.  The  chimney  should 
stand  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  be  made 


to  lean  against,  and  be  supported  by  the  wall  of 
the  building.  There  should  be  a  damper  in  this 
chimney. 

^'  Each  of  the  small  rooms  should  be  furnished 
with  a  small  double  window  ;  each  window  con- 
sisting of  one  large  pane  of  glass,  and  being  made 
to  open  by  means  of  a  hinge,  placed  on  one  side  of 
it.  These  windows  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  as  possible,  in  order  to  facili. 
tate  the  perfect  and  speedy  ventilation  of  the  bath. 
The  inside  windows  may  be  placed  level  with  the 
inside  of  the  wall  of  the  house;  and  the  outside 
window  level,  or  flush,  with  the  outside  wall.  Ei- 
ther the  inside  windows  or  the  outside  windows 
should  be  made  of  ground  or  of  wavy  glass,  in  or- 
der that  a  person  iu  the  bath  may  not  be  exposed 
to  view  through  the  windows. 

"  The  two  small  rooms  may  be  distinguished  by 
calling  one  of  them  the  bath-room^  and  the  other 
the  dressing-room, 

"  If  it  be  required  to  heat  the  two  rooms  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  one  with  vapour,  and  the  other 
with  dry  air,  equally  warmed,  and  perfectly  free 
from  all  disagreeable  smells,  this  may  be  done  by 
the  following  simple  contrivance.  Let  a  cylinder 
of  very  thia  copper,  about  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  five  feet  in  length,  be  placed  horizontally 
under  the  sopha  in  the  dressing-room,  and  let  a 
steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  be  laid  into  it,  with 
another  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  water  resulting 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  it.  By  ad- 
mitting steam  into  this  tube,  the  air  in  the  room 
will  soon  be  warmed,  without  any  watery  vapour 
being  mixed  with  it :  and  by  admitting  steam  into 
the  bath-room,  and  allowing  it  to  mix  with  ihe  air 
of  that  room,  a  vapour-bath  will  be  formed,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  will  be  ready  for  use." 

A  most  valuable  and  curious  discovery  of  Count 
Rumford  is,  that  the  popular  notion  of  danger 
from  catching  cold  after  the  wann-balh,  is  utterly 
groundless.  The  contrary  is  really  the  fact;  since 
the  use  of  the  warm-bath  arms  the  fystem  no  less 
against  the  immediate  sense,,  than  the  vltimafe  inju- 
ries,, commonly  experienced  from  exposure  to  cold. 
See  Essay  xii.  p.  430. 

BA'THRON,  (/3a5fcy),  or  bathrtt7n,  a  seat,  or 
support.  It  is  also  the  scamnum  of  Hippocrates, 
that  is,  an  instrument  invented  for  the  extension  of 
fractured  limbs.  Oribasius  and  Scultetus  both  de- 
scribe it. 

BATHS,  DRY,  are  those  made  of  ashes,  salt, 
sand,  &c.  &c.  The  ancients  had  many  ways  of 
exciting  a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the 
use  of  hot  sand,  stove-roomS,  or  artificial  bagnios, 
and  even  from  certain  natural  hot  steams  of  the 
earth,  received  under  a  proper  arch,  or  hot-house, 
as  we  learn  from  Celsus.  They  had  also  another 
kind  of  bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body  was 
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exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in  order  to  draw 
forth  the  superiluous  moisture  from  the  inward 
parts ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice  in  some  na- 
tions to  cover  the  body  over  with  horse-dung,  es- 
pecially in  painful  chronic  diseases.  In  New  Eng- 
land, they  make  a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  wherein 
the  sick  are  shut  up  to  bathe  or  sweat.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  a  knowledge  of  this  practice,  and  of 
the  exploded  doctrines  of  Celsus,  that  the  noted 
empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  his  notions  of  the  salu- 
tary eftects  of  what  he  called  earth-bathing^  a  prac- 
tice which,  in  the  way  he  used  it,  consigned  some 
of  his  patients  to  a  perpetual  mansion  under 
ground ! 

The  like  name  of  drtj  bath  19  sometimes  also  given 
to  another  kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or 
burning  spirit  of  wine ;  the  patient  being  placed 
in  a  convenient  close  chair  for  the  reception  of  the 
fume,  which  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a  plentiful 
manner :  care  being  here  taken  to  keep  the  head 
out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This  bath  has  been 
found  very  effectual  in  removing  old  obstinate  pains 
in  the  limbs. 

Dry  bathing  of  this  latter  kind  is  nearly  similar 
to  a  process  employed  in  medicine  termed  funugu- 
tion,  in  which  the  dry  vapours  of  minerals  and  other 
substances  being  applied  to  the  skin,  the  absorbent 
Tessels  take  up  and  convey  into  the  blood  the  sub- 
tle parts  that  come  in  contact  with  their  mouths  or 
orifices.  By  the  subtle  fumes  thus  received,  much 
lienefit  or  prejudice  may  be  produced,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  constitution  on 
■which  its  effects  are  to  be  exerted ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  palsies  produced  among  water-gilders, 
■workers  in  lead-mines,  kc.  and  also  from  the  benc- 
iits  received  in  many  cases  Avhen  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  salutary  materials.  Catarrhs  and  colds, 
(see  Inhat.eu)  are  relieved  by  fumes  received  with 
the  breath  ;  and,  by  the  same  method,  expecto- 
ration is  assisted  in  the  asthma ;  and  even  ulcers  in 
the  lungs  are  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  this 
expedient.  But  this  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified 
by  the  common  practice  of  curing  venereal  ulcers, 
and  exciting  the  general  action  of  quicksilver  in  the 
system,  by  inclosing  the  naked  body  of  the  patient 
in  a  box  fitted  to  receive  the  fumes  of  quicksilver, 
raised  by  sprinkling  cinnabar  upon  a  red  hot  iron, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  the  hyclrargyrus  prndpita- 
ius  cinereus,  of  the  PharmacoptKia  Chirurgica, 
which,  not  emitting  any  sulphureous  vapours  like 
the  other,  proves  less  inconvenient  to  the  patient. 

BATHS,  MEDICATED;  are  those  saturated 
with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  or  sometimes  ani- 
mal substances.  Thus  we  have  sulphur  and  irou 
baths,  aromatic  and  milk  baths :  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a 
proper  temperature  be  given  to  the  water,  may,  in 
certain  complaints,  be  productive  of  effects  highly 


beneficial.  Pompous  reports  were  published  seve- 
ral years  ago,  by  two  notorious  empirics,  and  at- 
tested by  many  of  our  first  nobility,  wlio  permitted 
thuir  names  to  be  bandied  about  publicly,  in  con- 
sequence  of  wonderful  cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  most  whimsical  combinations  of 
things  and  circumstances.  We  are  now  fully  justi- 
fied, however,  in  questioning  the  truth  of  these 
specious  cures  ;  at  least,  it  must  be  thought  re- 
markable, that  such  extraordinary  facts,  if  thej 
were  facts,  should,  in  the  course  ox  a  few  years,  £«> 
far  from  being  improved  upon,  and  rei>dered  of 
practical  service  to  suffering  humanity,  have  been 
totally  consigned  to  oblivion ;  like  fiery  meteors, 
these  mysterious  masters  of  the  healing  art,  their 
medicines  and  patients,  all  having  disappeared. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  result,  however, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  impute  the  want  of  suc- 
cess to  the  inefficacy  of  medicinal  substances,  or 
the  baths  themselves  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
venture  to  suppose,  that  both  will  operate,  when 
properly  used,  in  an  uniform  manner,  so  long  as 
the  nature  of  man,  and  diseases,  are  conformable 
to  general  laws.  Hence  our  success  will  always 
less  depend  upon  the  specific  virtues  of  substances, 
or  drugs,  than  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
ihsed  for  particular  purposes. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  salt  or  vitriol  of 
iron,  will  abound  with  the  bracing  and  sulphureous 
particles  of  that  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 
strengthening  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied;  re- 
invigorating  debilitated  limbs  ;  stopping  various 
kinds  of  bleeding  ;  restoring  the  menstrual  and  he- 
morrhoidal discharges,  when  obstructed ;  and,  in 
short,  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  iron-bath.  In 
the  vicinity  of  smelting  works,  large  quantities  of 
the  slag  of  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  are  gene- 
rally thrown  away  as  useless ;  but  these  substances 
contain  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphur  and  vi. 
triolic  acid,  combined  with  an  earthy  base,  which 
renders  them  valuable  in  baths  designed  for  bracing 
and  giving  tone  to  the  weak  fibres,  or  relaxing 
them  when  they  are  preternaturally  rigid.  Besides, 
such  baths  are  possessed  of  detersive  properties,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  topical 
cases,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  existing  circum- 
stances. In  preparing  such  artificial  baths,  how- 
ever, the  slags  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  water 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  from  the  fiirnacf, 
or  they  should  be  previously  heated  :  these  prepa- 
rations may  then  be  used,  occasionally,  either  in  the 
form  of  baths,  or  fomentations. 

There  are  varioiis  other  medicated  baths,  such  as 
those  prepared  with  alum  aod  quick-lime,  sal  am- 
moniac, 6cc.  by  boiling  them  together  or  separately 
in  pure  rain  water:  these  have  long  been  reputed 
as  eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  nervous  and  muscular  debility.  Lastly, 
Q  q  2 
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it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  mineral  waters  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  Nature,  may 
be  artificially  prepared,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  sometimes  of  superior  efiicacy,  when  wc  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  component  parts  of 
sncli  springs. 

BATHS,  VAPOUR.  In  these,  the  sfeam  of 
some  decoction  is  received  upon  the  body,  to  pro- 
mote a  perspiration,  or  to  act  medicinally  by  ab- 
sorption, or  otherwise.  They  are  also  by  some 
called  balnea  laconica.  Vapour  baths  are  so  called 
wlien  the  patient  is  not  plunged  into  what  is  pre- 
pared for  the  bath,  but  only  receives  its  steam  upon 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  require  it ;  as  in 
some  diseases  of  the  anus  and  womb,  where  the  pa- 
tient sits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  some  proper  fo- 
mentation,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  the  bagnio ; 
where  people  are  made  to  sweat  by  the  heat  of  a 
room,  or  the  affusion  of  hot  v/ater ;  after  which 
they  generally  go  into  a  hot  batli. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  vapour  was  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  pre- 
sent Indians,  their  descendants.  According  to  the 
abb6  Clavigcro,  these  baths  are  built  of  raw  bricks, 
and  their  form  is  similar  to  that  of  ovens  for  baking 
bread  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pavement 
of  the  bath  is  a  little  convex,  and  lower  than  the 
,  surface  of  the  earth  ;  whereas  that  of  most  ovens  is 
plain,  and  a  little  elevated  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  baker.  The  greatest  diameter  of  a  bath  is 
about  eight  feet,  and  its  greatest  height  six.  The 
entrance,  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  is  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  man  to  creep  easily  in.  In  the  place  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  there  is  a  furnace  of  stone  or 
raw  bricks,  Avith  its  mouth  outwards  to  receive  the 
fire,  and  a  hole  above  it  to  carry  off  the  smoke. 
The  part  which  unites  the  furnace  to  the  bath,  and 
which  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  square,  is  shut 
with  a  certain  dry  stone  of  a  porous  texture.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air-hole,  like 
that  to  the  furnace.  This  is  the  usual  structure  of 
tiie  temazcalli;  but  there  are  others  that  are  with- 
out vault  or  furnace,  mere  little  square  chambers, 
yet  well  covered  and  defended  from  the  air.  When 
any  person  goes  to  bathe,  he  first  lays  a  mat  within 
the  temazcalli,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bunch  of 
herbs  or  leaves  of  maize.  He  then  causes  a  fire  to 
be  made  in  the  furnace,  which  is  kept  burning  until 
the  stones  which  join  the  bath  and  furnace  arc  quite 
hot.  The  person  who  is  to  use  the  bath  enters 
commonly  naked,  and  generally  accompanied,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  or  on  account  of  infir- 
mity, by  one  of  his  domestics.  As  soon  as  he  en- 
ters, he  shuts  the  entrance  close,  but  leaves  the  air- 
hole at  top  for  a  little  time  open,  to  let  out  any 
.•^moke  which  may  have  been  introduced  through 
the  chinks  of  the  stoue :  Avhen  it  is  all  out,  he  like- 
wise stops  np  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  water 
upon  the  hot  stones,  from  w  hich  immediately  arises 


a  thick  steam  to  the  top  of  the  temazcalli.  While 
the  sick  person  lies  upon  the  mat,  the  domestic 
drives  the  vapour  downwards,  and  gently  beats  the 
sick  person,  particularly  on  the  ailing  part,  with 
the  bunch  of  herbs,  which  are  dipped  for  a  little 
while  in  the  water  of  the  pitcher,  which  has  then 
b-'come  pretty  warm.  The  sick  person  falls  imme- 
diately into  a  soft  and  copious  sweat,  which  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  as  the 
case  requires.  When  the  evacuation  desired  is  ob- 
tained, the  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance  is  cleared, 
and  the  sick  person  clothes  himself,  or  is  trans- 
ported on  the  mat  to  his  chamber  ;  as  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  is  usually  within  some  chamber  of  his 
habitation.  This  sort  of  bath,  called  temazcalli  by 
the  natives,  has  been  regularly  used  in  several  dis- 
orders, particularly  in  fevers.  The  Indian  women 
use  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and  also  those 
persons  who  have  been  stung  or  wounded  by  any 
poisonous  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
remedy  for  all  diseases  which  arise  from  suppressed 
perspiration,  as  colds,  catarrhs,  <5tc.  and  certainly 
would  be  highly  and  generally  useful  in  all  coun- 
tries where  the  climate  is  variable,  or  the  rheuma- 
tism a  frequent  disease.  When  a  very  copious 
sweat  is  desired,  the  sick  person  is  raised  up  and 
held  in  the  vapour  ;  as  he  sweats  the  more  the 
nearer  he  is  placed  to  it.  The  temazcalli  is  so 
common,  that  in  every  place  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dians there  are  many  of  them. 

BATHYS,  (/SaSucr),  a  sort  of  cheese  formerly 
used  in  Rome. 

BATIS,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  It  hath 
but  one  species. 

BATRACHI'TES,  (/3a'r,ca%irij05  tlie  fossil  sub- 
stances  called  toad-stones. 

BATRA'CniUM.  See  Geranium  batrachioi- 

DES. 

BATRACIIUS,  (from  j3a.Tca-x<^S)  "frog);  an  in- 
flammatory tumor,  which  rises  under  the  tongue, 
especially  of  children.  Aetius  says  it  is  a  tumor 
under  the  tongue,  especially  in  the  veins.   See  Ra- 

NULA. 

BATTARI'SMUS,  stammering  with  hesitation, 
or,  difficulty  to  begin  a  word.  It  is  the  psellismus 
kcssiians  of  Cullen. 

BATTITU'RA,  the  squamous  scales  of  metals 
which  lly  off  whilst  under  the  hammer. 

BAUHl'NIA,  mountain  ebony,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
nseus's  bofany.    He  enumerates  eight  species. 

BAULDMONEY.    See  Meum  atiiamanticum. 

BAUM.    See  Melissa. 

BAURAC,  a  name  for  'he  mineral  fixed  alkaline 
salt.  It  is  the  Arabic  name  for  nitre,  or,  for  any 
salt ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Borax  took  its  name, 
which  is  also  thus  called. 

BAXA'NA,  a  tree  in  an  island  near  Ormus,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  whose  fruit  is  said  to  suffocate 
the  person  who  tastes  it :  yet  in  other  countricsj 
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the  root,  leaTes,  and  fruit,  are  antidotes  to  poison. 
It  is  also  called  Rabuxit. 

BAY-CHERRY.  See  Lauro-cerasos. 

BAY.LEA.VES.    See  Laurus. 

BAY-LEAVED  PASSION  FLOWER.  The 
plant  so  called,  is  the  Passijlora  laurifolia  of  Lin- 
iiseus,  a  native  of  Surinam,  where  the  fruit  grows 
to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles. Its  flavour  is  delicately  acid,  and  much 
esteemed  to  quench  the  thirst.  It  strengthens  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  salutary  fruit  in  gastric  affec- 
tions, fevers,  &c. 

BAZCHER,  a  Persian  word  signifying  an  an- 
tidote. 

BDE'LLTUM,  {^hKXiov,  according  to  some  de- 
rived from  BEDALLAii,  Arabic)  ;  a  gummy  resinous 
juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It  is 
brought  into  Europe  both  from  the  East  Indies  and 
Arabia.  It  is  in  pieces  of  difierent  sizes  and  figures, 
externally  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  somewhat  like 
myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear,  and  not  unlike  to 
glue;  to  the  taste  it  is  slightly  bitter  and  pungent; 
its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If  held  in  the  mouth, 
it  soon  becomes  soft  and  tenacious,  sticking  to  the 
teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches 
flame,  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  goodness  it  is  more  or  less  fragrant. 
Near  half  of  its  substance  dissolves  either  in  water 
or  in  spirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  tincture  made  with 
spirit  is  somewhat  stronger,  and  by  much  more 
agreeable.  Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  dissolves  it  whol- 
ly. The  simple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any 
preparation  from  it.  Though  one  of  the  weakest 
of  the  deobstruent  gums,  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  pectoral,  and  an  emmenagogue,  with  advantage. 
The  colleges,  however,  have  rejected  it. 

BEAD-TREE,  azederach,  or  melia,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  decanch  ia  monogyma  class.  Its  cha- 
racters are  these  :  the  flower  has  five  spear-shaped 
petals  which  spread  open,  and  a  cylindrical  necta- 
rium  of  one  leaf,  indented  at  the  brim  in  ten  parts. 
It  has  ten  small  stamina  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
nectarium  ;  with  a  conical  germen^  which  turns  to 
a  soft  globular  fruit,  including  a  roundish  nut, 
having  five  rough  furrows  and  five  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  oblong  seed.  There  are  two  species. 

BEAN.  The  common  bean  is  the  seed  of  the 
vicia  faba  Linn,  a  native  of  Egypt.  There  are 
many  varieties  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  tlieir 
properties  are  very  similar.  Beans  are  very  whole- 
some and  nutritious  to  those  whose  stomachs  are 
strong  and  accustomed  to  the  coarser  modes  of  liv- 
ing. In  delicate  stomachs  they  produce  flatulency, 
dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  &c.  especially  when  old.  Sec 
Legumina. 

BEAN,  KIDNEY,  often  called  the  French  bean  / 
the  pericarpium  of  the  phaseolus  vulgaris  Linn- 


which  when  young  and  well  bailed  is  easy  of  di- 
gestion and  delicately  flavoured.  These  are  less  lia^ 
ble  to  produce  flatulency  than  peas.  See  Legumina. 
BEAN,  MALAGA.    See  Anacardium  orien- 

TALC* 

BEAN,  St.  IGNATIUS'S.    See  Faea  indica. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  ad- 
jacent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of  the  male  sex. 
A  noted  painter  in  Germany,  called  John  MayOy 
had  such  a  large  beard  that  he  Avas  nicknamed  John 
the  Bearded.  We  are  told  it  was  so  long  that  he 
wore  it  fastened  to  his  girdle  ;  and,  though  he  was 
a  very  tall  tfian,  it  would  hang  upon  the  ground 
when  he  stood  upright.  He  took  the  greatest  care  of 
this  extraordinary  beard,  and  sometimes  he  would 
untie  it  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  took 
great  pleasure  to  see  the  wind  make  it  fly  against 
the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court. 

This  appendage  to  the  human  countenance  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  men.  To  say  nothing 
of  slight  and  unwelcome  appearances  of  hair  on 
the  chins  of  the  other  sex,  we  have  accounts,  upon 
record,  of  bearded  women;  these,  it  is  said,  have 
been  all  observed  to  want  the  menstrual  discharge  ; 
and  several  instances  are  given  by  Hippocrates,  and 
other  physicians,  of  grown  women,  especially  wi- 
dows, in  whom,  at  the  decline  of  the  menses,  beards 
appeared.  Eusebius  Nierembergius  mentions  a  v/o- 
maa  who  had  a  beard  reaching  to  her  navel.  Of 
women  remarkably  bearded  we  also  have  several 
other  instances.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  of 
Stutgard  in  Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  wo- 
man called  Bartel  Graefje,  whose  chin  is  covered 
with  a  very  large  beard.  She  was  drawn  in  1587, 
at  which  time  she  was  but  25  years  of  age.  There 
is  likewise  in  the  same  cabinet  another  portrait  of 
her  when  she  was  more  advanced  in  life,  but  like- 
wise with  a  beard.  It  is  said,  that  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor  Swiss  woman 
taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bushy  beard  ;  and 
those  who  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice,  in  1726, 
saw  a  female  dancer  astonish  the  spectators  not 
more  by  her  talents  than  by  her  chin  covered  with 
a  black  bushy  beard.  Charles  XII.  had  in  his 
army  a  female  grenadier  :  it  was  neither  courage 
nor  a  beard  that  she  wanted,  to  be  a  man.  She 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pulfowa,  and  carried  to 
Petersburg,  where  she  was  presented  to  the  Czar 
in  1724  :  her  beard  measured  a  yard  and  a  half. 
AVe  read  in  the  Trevoux  Dictionary,  tliat  there 
was  a  woman  seen  at  Paris,  who  had  not  only  a 
bushy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likewise 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  number  of 
other  examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret, 
the  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remark- 
able. She  had  a  very  long  st  ff  beard,  which  she 
prided  herself  on  ;  and  being  persuaded  that  it 
contributed  to  give  her  an  air  of  majesty,  she  took 
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ca^-e  not  to  lose  a  hair  of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a 
very  great  woman.  It  is  said,  that  the  Lombard 
women,  when  they  were  at  war,  made  themselves 
beards  with  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which  they 
ingeniously  arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order  that 
the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  likeness,  might  take 
thera  for  men.  it  is  asserted,  after  Suidas,  that  in 
a  similar  case  the  Atlienian  women  did  as  much. 

JBEARING.DOWN,  a  partial  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus;  a  disorder  incident  to  pregnant  women, 
being  a  sensation  of  weight  about  the  pubis,  or  a 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  sufficient  to 
hinder  the  woman  from  walking  without  pain. 
Sometimes  also  the  pressure  made  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  occasions  difliculty  of  urine,  numb- 
ness of  the  hips,  uneasiness  in  going  to  stool,  and, 
in  the  end,  perhaps,  abortion.  See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

BEAR'S-BREECH.    See  Acanthus. 

BEAR'S-P'OOT.    See  Heluebouaster. 

BEAR'S  WHORTLEBERRY.  See  Uva  ursi. 

BE'CCA,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  to  a  fine  kind  of  resin  collected  from 
the  turpentine  and  mastich-trees  of  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria, and  mixed  together  for  use.  It  was  much  es- 
teemed formerly,  and  not  only  used  in  the  country 
where  it  was  produced,  but  ciu  ried  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, where  it  was  valued  at  a  very  high  rate. 

BECCABU'NGA,  (from  back  bungen,  German; 
because  it  grows  in  rivers)  ;  Brooklime  speedwell ; 
the  veronica  beccahiiuga  Linn.  V sroiiica  ruccmis  la. 
teralibus,  foliis  ovatis  plants,  mule  repoite.  Class, 
Diandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  It  is  a  low  creep- 
ing plant,  with  round,  thick,  smooth,  reddish 
stalks,  naked  and  procumbent  at  boltom,  erect  at 
the  top,  clothed  with  firm,  round,  juicy  leaves,  of 
a  dark  shining  green  colour,  slightly  indented 
about  the  edges,  and  set  in  pairs  about  the  joints ; 
from  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves  arise  naked  foot- 
stalks, bearing  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  deeply  cut 
into  four  segments,  and  followed  by  liattish  seed 
vessels.  It  is  found  in  rivulets  and  ditches,  and 
flowers  in  June.  It  is  a  good  antiscorbutic,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the 
coclilearia  and  nasturtium.  It  has  not  the  pungen- 
cy of  the  cochlearia,  nor  is  it  very  harsh  to  the 
taste,  but  rather  subsaline  and  l)itterish  than  acrid. 
It  acts  without  irritation  or  pungency,  and  may  be 
eaten  plentifully  as  food,  or  the  juice  taken  .in  a 
large  quantity.  The  latter  indeed  is  directed  b-y 
tlie  London  College  in  the  succus  cochlearia;  com- 
positus. 

BE'CIIIC  A,  or  BEcnicsT,  among  the  old  physicians, 
were  medicines  proper  for  relieving  coughs.  'I'lic 
word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  /Si;^,  (ir/y©^,  a  cough, 
licchics  were  much  the  same  willi  Aviuit  we  other- 
vise  call  expectorants,  and  pectorals.  See  Troche. 

BECl'l'BA  NUX,  a  fruit  brought  from  Brasil. 
It  is  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  of  a  brown- 


ish colour,  a  woody  brittle  husk,  and  an  oily  ker- 
nel. A  balsam  is  drawn  from  it  which  is  esteemed 
good  in  rheumatisms. 

BE  DE  FRANGI,  i.  e.  the  disease  of  the  Franks. 
So  the  Persians  name  the  venereal  disease. 

BEDE'GUA,  an  Arabian  name  for  a  species  of 
thistle. 

BEDE'GUAR,  or  spongia  roste  ;  the  rough  ex- 
crescence found  on  the  branches  of  the  rasa  canina 
Linn.  It  is  produced  by  a  species  of  ichneumony 
irritating  the  plant,  and  forming  a  nest  in  the  ex- 
crescence. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  ease  in  sickness,  or  the 
preservation  of  health  by  natural  sleep.  It  was 
the  general  practice,  in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind 
to  sleep  upon  the  skins  of  beasts;  and  the  Ancient 
Britons,  before  the  first  Roman  invasion,  slept  on 
skins  spread  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments. 
Rushes  and  heath  were  afterwards  substituted  by 
the  Britons,  instead  of  skins  ;  but  they  reposed 
upon  straw,  on  the  introduction  of  agriculture  by 
the  Romans.  Straw  was  used  as  a  couch,  even  ii» 
the  royal  chambers  of  England,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  present  age,  the 
day-labourers  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  sleep  on  ehatl-beds. 

For  persons  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
life,  whose  limited  exercise  and  luxurious  habits 
render  their  sleep  more  precarious  than  that  of  the 
labourer,  beds  of  a  more  delicate  texture  are  requir- 
ed ;  but  even  in  these,  an  excess  of  delicacy  tend^ 
to  the  destruction  of  health.  Dr.  Willich  observes 
that  amattress  filled  with  horse-hair  is  preferable  to 
a  feather-bed,  which,  he  says,  heats  and  relaxes 
the  body,  and  disposes  it  to  pulmonary  and  hectic* 
complaints.  "  The  bolster  should  be  stuffed  with 
horse-hair,  and  covered  with  a  small  pillow  filled 
with  feathers.  The  bedding  might  consist  cither 
of  sheets,  with  blankets  and  a  counterpane,  or  a 
single  cover,  thinly  quilted  with  cotton  wool;  the 
latter  might  be  easily  washed,  and  will  last  for 
several  years.  In  very  cold  seasons,  a  counterpane 
quilted  with  a  fe-w  pounds  "of  soft  feathers,  might 
be  substituted  for  the  former;  but  it  should  not  be 
used  in  summer." 

^V'itll  regard  to  the  apartment,  or  chamber,  in 
Avhich  we  sleep,  he  says  :  "  those  happy  few  who, 
from  their  respective  situations  in  life,  are  enabled 
to  choose  a  spacious  and  lofty  room  for  breath- 
ing in,  for  the  period  of,  at  least,  one-third  of 
their  existence,  may  consider  themselves  peculiar- 
ly fortunate."  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  this  important 
object,  even  by  such  persons  as  might,  in  this  re- 
spect, equally  consult  their  health  and  convenience. 

A  bed-nchaniber  ought  never  to  be  on  a  ground- 
floor,  or  to  have  a  northern  aspect.  Although,  on 
account  of  a  cooler  air,  many  prefer  this  situation 
in  summer,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be  unwholesome, 
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as  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  damp 
atmosphere  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  night. 
Hence  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  that  a  southern 
Jfront  is  more  conducive  to  health  ;  because  it  re- 
ceives the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in 
winter,  the  most  trying  season  for  valetudinarians. 
Small  closets  and  concealed  beds  are  extremely  in- 
jurious, especially  to  young  people  and  to  invalids. 
When  persons  are  from  necessity  obliged  to  sleep 
in  them,  it  will  be  advisable  every  morning,  imme- 
diately after  rising,  to  displace  all  the  bed-clothes ; 
and,  if  the  sky  be  serene,  to  open  the  door  and 
■windows,  in  order  to  purify  the  stagnant  air  of  so 
confined  a  resting  place.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  may  be  reckoned  a  dangerous  practice  to  sleep 
with  open  windows,  whether  at  night,  or  in  the 
day-time  :  yet  a  very  small  aperture,  without  ad- 
mitting a  strong  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
room,  may  occasionally  be  useful.  Nor  should  the 
bedstead  be  placed  near  a  wall;  or  soiled  linen  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  an  apartment  where  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  of  importance.  A  bed,  or  couch,  ought 
to  stand  free  on  all  its  sides,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber. 

Among  the  various  materials  used  for  bedsteads, 
iron  is  not  only  the  most  durable,  but  also  the  most 
beneficial,  with  respect  to  health.  It  is,  at  least, 
particularly  suitable  for  hospitals,  workhouses, 
large  dormitories  for  poor  children,  &c.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, of  Berwick-street,  Soho,  London,  has  given 
the  following  description  of  a  newly-invented  bed- 
stead for  the  sick  and  wounded,  which  he  terms  the 
Royal  Patent  Fracture-Bed,  and  which  is  equal- 
ly well  calculated  to  alleviate  the  painful  situation 
of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  diseased.  As  it  affords 
a  comfortable  accommodation  to  persons  confined 
by  fractures,  gout,  palsy,  &c.  so  it  is  particularly 
adapted  to  lying-in  women.  In  this  contrivance, 
the  bed  may  be  made,  and  the  linen  changed,  Avith- 
out  in  the  slightest  manner  disturbing  the  patient, 
which  cannot  but  render  it  highly  serviceable  in 
camps  and  hospitals. 

We  have  given  a  representation  of  it  in  plate 
III.  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  :  a, 
shews  the  bedstead;  b,  the  feather-bed;  c,  the 
straining-frame  ;  m,  the  fracture-frame  ;  s,  s,  s,  s, 
four  rings  in  the  fracture-frame  ;  e,  the  sleeping- 
desk;  R,R,  two  rings  in  the  sleeping-desk;  f,f,f,f, 
pullies  put  in  motion  by  the  machinery  ;  g,g,g,g, 
receiving-hooks  of  the  fracture-frame;  333  3,  four 
rings  in  the  straining-frame:  h,h,h,h,  receiving- 
hooks  to  ditto  ;  I,  the  plate  of  the  machinery  ;  k, 
the  great  wheel ;  l,  a  pinion,  with  a  winch  turn- 
ing the  great  wheel;  o,  a  pall  or  stop  ;  m,  a  pinion 
vith  a  fly,  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  descent;  n,  the 
rollers. 

The  subjoined  directions  should  be  attended  to 
in  making  and  using  the  bed.  Lay  the  straining- 
frame  c,  covered  with  ticking,  on  the  feather-bed 


B,  then  the  under-blanket  and  sheet :  abore  these, 
place  the  fracture-frame  d,  (on  which  the  patient 
is  supported) ;  then  the  bolster,  pillows  and  upper- 
clothes,  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  feather- 
bed is  to  be  made,  wind  up  the  two  frames,  c,  and 
D,  by  the  winch,  till  the  patient  is  supported  above 
the  bed,  which  may  then  be  made,  or,  if  necessary, 
another  placed  in  its  stead,  and  the  two  frames  let 
down  upon  it. 

In  changing  the  linen,  the  two  frames  c,  and  d, 
must  be  wound  up  till  they  reach  the  four  hooks, 
G,G,G,G  ;  secure  the  hooks  in  the  four  rings  s,s,s,s, 
and  wrap  the  sheet  you  intend  to  remove,  round 
the  uppsr  clothes,  to  exclude  cold  ;  let  down  the 
under-frame  c  ;  replace  the  blanket,  and  put  on 
the  clean  sheet ;  draw  away  the  other,  and  again 
wind  up  the  frame  to  the  fracture-frame,  and  un- 
hook it  at  the  four  corners.  Thus  resting  on  the 
under  frame,  the  patient  safely  descends  to  the 
comforts  of  a  new-made  bed  and  clean  linen. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  consumptive,  or  asth- 
matic  disorders,  it  is  material  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
a  feather-bed,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  liable 
to  night-sweats,  and  if  he  be  able  to  rise  and  have 
the  linen  changed,  the  fracture-frame  may  not  be 
necessary :  in  this  case,  the  lower  frame  may  be 
wound  a  little  above  the  feather-bed.  At  the  top  of 
the  frame  c,  there  is  a  sleeping-desk,  e,  by  which 
the  head  and  shoulders  may  be  raised  at  pleasure, 
by  fixing  the  two  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  frame  to 
the  two  rings  r,r,  and  freeing  those  at  the  feet : 
after  which,  by  the  use  of  the  winch,  it  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus  may  be  attached  to  any  four-post  bedstead  by 
a  common  carpenter. 

Dr.  Willich  observes,  that  the  prevailing  custom 
of  providing  the  bedsteads  of  children  with  curtains, 
is  liable  to  strong  and  serious  objections  :  1.  Be- 
cause they  prevent  a  free  access  of  air  for  the  re- 
newal of  that  mass  which  has  been  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration  ;  2.  They  endanger  the  lives  of  in- 
fants by  candle-light,  from  which  fatal  accidents 
have  frequently  happened.  3.  They  are  also 
pernicious  receptacles  for  the  finest  particles  of 
dust,  which  are  inhaled  by  the  child  confined 
within  such  curtains,  on  the  least  motion  of  the 
bedstead  :  and  thence,  perhaps,  we  may  date  many 
of  their  consumptive  attacks. 

As  to  that  period  of  the  evening  or  night,  when 
we  retire  to  enjoy  the  necessary  repose,  the  same 
writer  observes,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the 
present  irregular  state  of  society,  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rules.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  subject, 
with  regard  to  its  influence,  as  well  on  the  health 
as  the  moral  character  of  man,  it  is  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  regard.  "  Much,  indeed,  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  day,  and  the  different 
pursuits  of  the  individual.  Those  persons  who 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  useful  labour, 
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cate  not  to  lose  a  hair  of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a 
Very  great  woman.  It  is  said,  that  the  Lombard 
women,  when  they  were  at  war,  made  themselves 
beards  with  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which  they 
ingeniously  arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order  that 
the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  likeness,  might  take 
them  for  men.  It  is  asserted,  after  Suidas,  that  in 
a  similar  case  the  Atlienian  women  did  as  much. 

BEARLNG-DOWN,  a  partial  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus;  a  disorder  incident  to  pregnant  women, 
being  a  sensation  of  M  eight  about  the  pubis,  or  a 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  sufficient  to 
hinder  the  woman  from  walking  without  pain. 
Sometimes  also  the  pressure  made  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  occasions  difficulty  of  urine,  numb- 
ness of  the  hips,  uneasiness  in  going  to  stool,  and, 
in  the  end,  perhaps,  abortion.  See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

BEAR'S-BREECH.    See  Acanthls. 

BEAR'S.FOOT.    See  HEr.LEBouASTEn. 

BEAR'S  WHORTLEBERRY.  See  Uva  ursi. 

BE'CCA,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  to  a  fine  kind  of  resin  collected  from 
the  turpentine  and  mastich-trees  of  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria, and  mixed  together  for  use.  It  was  much  es- 
teemed formerly,  and  not  onlv^  used  in  the  country 
where  it  was  produced,  but  carried  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, where  it  Mas  valued  at  a  very  high  rate. 

BECCABU'NGA,  (from  hack  bungen,  German; 
because  it  grows  in  rivers);  Brooklime  speedwell; 
the  veronica  bcccabitnga  Linn.  Veronica  racemis  la. 
teralibus,  foliis  ovutis  plants,  caule  rej^ente.  Class, 
Diandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  It  is  a  low  creep- 
ing plant,  with  round,  thick,  smooth,  reddish 
stalks,  naked  and  procumbent  at  bottom,  erect  at 
the  top,  clothed  with  firm,  round,  juicy  leaves,  of 
a  dark  shining  green  colour,  slightly  indented 
about  the  edges,  and  set  in  pairs  about  the  joints  ; 
from  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves  arise  naked  foot- 
stalks, bearing  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  deeply  cut 
into  four  segments,  and  followed  by  llattish  seed 
vessels.  It  is  found  in  rivulets  and  ditches,  and 
flowers  in  June,  It  is  a  good  antiscorbutic,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the 
cochlearia  and  nasturtium.  It  has  not  the  pungen- 
cy of  the  cochlearia,  nor  is  it  very  harsh  to  the 
taste,  but  rather  siibsalinc  and  bitterish  than  acrid. 
It  acts  without  irritation  or  pungency,  and  may  be 
eaten  plcTitifully  as  food,  or  the  juice  taken  .in  a 
large  quantity.  The  latter  indeed  is  directed  b-y 
the  London  College  in  the  succus  coclilcarice  com' 
positus. 

BE'CniCA  ,  or  BEeiiicsi,  amongthe  old  physicians, 
were  medicines  proper  for  relieving  coughs.  'I'he 
word  is  formed  of  th.e  Greek  ^y/©^,  a  cough. 
Bechics  were  much  the  same  with  what  we  othcr- 
^\l'<e  call  expectorants,  and  pectorals.  See  Troche. 

BECri'BA  NUX,  a  fruit  brought  from  Brasil. 
It  is  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  of  a  brown- 


ish colour,  a  woody  brittle  husk,  and  an  oily  ker- 
nel. A  balsam  is  drawn  from  it  which  is  esteemed 
good  in  rheumatisms. 

BE  DE  FRANGI,  i.  e.  the  disease  of  the  Franks. 
So  the  Persians  name  the  venereal  disease. 

BEDE'GUA,  an  A  rabian  name  for  a  species  ©f 
thistle. 

BEDE'GUAR,  or  spongia  roste  ;  the  rough  ex- 
crescence found  on  the  branches  of  the  rosa  canina 
Linn.  It  is  produced  by  a  species  of  ichneumony 
irritating  the  plant,  and  forming  a  nest  in  the  ex- 
crescence. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  ease  in  sickness,  or  the 
preservation  of  health  by  natural  sleep.  It  was 
the  general  practice,  in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind 
to  sleep  upon  the  skins  of  beasts;  and  the  Ancient 
Britons,  before  the  first  Roman  invasion,  slept  on 
skins  spread  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments- 
Rushes  and  heath  were  afterwards  substituted  by 
the  Britons,  instead  of  skins  ;  but  they  reposed 
upon  straw,  on  the  introduction  of  agriculture  by 
the  Romans.  Straw  was  used  as  a  couch,  even  in 
the  royal  chambers  of  England,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  present  age,  the 
day-labourers  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  sleep  on  chatl-beds. 

For  persons  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
life,  whose  limited  exercise  and  luxurious  habits 
render  their  sleep  more  precarious  than  that  of  the 
labourer,  beds  of  a  more  delicate  texture  are  requir- 
ed ;  but  even  in  these,  an  excess  of  delicacy  tend^ 
to  the  destruction  of  health.  Dr.  AVillich  observes 
that  a  mattress  filled  with  horse-hair  is  preferable  to 
a  feather-bed,  Avhich,  he  says,  heats  and  relaxes 
the  body,  and  disposes  it  to  pulmonary  and  hectift 
complaints.  "  The  bolster  should  be  stuffed  with 
horse-hair,  and  covered  with  a  small  pillow  filled 
w  ith  feathers.  The  bedding  might  consist  either 
of  sheets,  with  blankets  and  a  counterpane,  or  a 
single  cover,  thinly  quilted  with  cotton  wool ;  the 
latter  might  be  easily  washed,  and  will  last  for 
several  years.  In  very  cold  seasons,  a  counterpane 
quilted  with  a  fe-w  pounds  of  soft  feathers,  might 
be  substituted  for  the  former;  but  it  should  not  be 
used  in  summer." 

AVith  regard  to  the  apartment,  or  chamber,  in 
Avhich  we  sleep,  he  says  :  "  those  happy  few  who, 
Irom  their  respective  situations  in  life,  are  enabled 
to  choose  a  spacious  and  lofty  room  for  breath- 
ing in,  for  the  period  of,  at  least,  one-third  of 
their  existence,  may  consider  themselves  peculiar- 
ly fortunate."  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  this  important 
object,  even  by  such  persons  as  might,  in  this  re- 
spect, equally  consult  their  health  and  convenience. 

A  bed-^chaniber  ought  never  to  be  on  a  ground- 
floor,  or  to  have  a  northern  aspect.  Although,  on 
account  of  a  cooler  air,  many  prefer  this  situation 
in  summer,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be  unwholesome, 
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as  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  damp 
atmosphere  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  night. 
Hence  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  that  a  southern 
/ront  is  more  conducive  to  health  ;  because  it  re- 
ceives the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in 
winter,  the  most  trying  season  for  valetudinarians. 
Small  closets  and  concealed  beds  are  extremely  in- 
jurious, especially  to  young  people  and  to  invalids. 
When  persons  are  from  necessity  obliged  to  sleep 
in  them,  it  will  be  advisable  every  morning,  imme- 
diately after  rising,  to  displace  all  the  bed-clothes ; 
and,  if  the  sky  be  serene,  to  open  the  door  and 
•windows,  in  order  to  purify  the  stagnant  air  of  so 
confined  a  resting  place.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  may  be  reckoned  a  dangerous  practice  to  sleep 
with  open  windows,  whether  at  night,  or  in  the 
day-time  :  yet  a  very  small  aperture,  without  ad- 
mitting a  strong  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
room,  may  occasionally  be  useful.  Nor  should  the 
bedstead  be  placed  near  a  wall;  or  soiled  linen  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  an  apartment  where  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  of  importance.  A  bed,  or  couch,  ought 
to  stand  free  on  all  its  sides,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber. 

Among  the  various  materials  used  for  bedsteads, 
iron  is  not  only  the  most  durable,  but  also  the  most 
beneficial,  with  respect  to  health.  It  is,  at  least, 
particularly  suitable  for  hospitals,  workhouses, 
large  dormitories  for  poor  children,  &c.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert^ of  Berwick-street,  Soho,  London,  has  given 
the  following  description  of  a  newly-invented  bed- 
stead for  the  sick  and  wounded,  which  he  terms  the 
Royal  Patent  Fracture-Bed,  and  which  is  equal- 
ly well  calculated  to  alleviate  the  painful  situation 
of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  diseased.  As  it  affords 
a  comfortable  accommodation  to  persons  confined 
by  fractures,  gout,  palsy,  &c.  so  it  is  particularly 
adapted  to  lying-in  women.  In  this  contrivance, 
the  bed  may  be  made,  and  the  linen  changed,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  manner  disturbing  the  patient, 
which  cannot  but  render  it  highly  serviceable  in 
camps  and  hospitals. 

We  have  given  a  representation  of  it  in  plate 
III.  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  :  a, 
shews  the  bedstead  ;  b,  the  feather-bed ;  c,  the 
straining-frame;  »,  the  fracture-frame;  s, s, s, s, 
four  rings  in  the  fracture-frame  ;  e,  the  sleeping- 
desk  ;  R,R,  two  rings  in  the  sleeping-desk;  f,f,f,f, 
pullies  put  in  motion  by  the  machinery  ;  g,g,g,g, 
receiving-hooks  of  the  fracture-frame;  333  3,  four 
rings  in  the  straining-frame:  h,h,h,h,  receiving, 
hooks  to  ditto  ;  i,  the  plate  of  the  machinery  ;  k, 
the  great  wheel ;  l,  a  pinion,  with  a  winch  turn- 
ing the  great  wheel;  o,  a  pall  or  stop  ;  m,  a  pinion 
vith  a  fly,  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  descent;  n,  the 
rollers. 

The  subjoined  directions  should  be  attended  to 
in  making  and  using  the  bed.  Lay  the  straining- 
frame  c,  covered  with  ticking,  on  the  feather-bed 


B,  then  the  under-blanket  and  sheet :  aboTC  these, 
place  the  fracture-frame  d,  (on  which  the  patient 
is  supported);  then  the  bolster,  pillows  and  upper- 
clothes,  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  feather- 
bed is  to  be  made,  wind  up  the  two  frames,  c,  and 
D,  by  the  winch,  till  the  patient  is  supported  above 
the  bed,  which  may  then  be  made,  or,  if  necessary, 
another  placed  in  its  stead,  and  the  two  frames  let 
down  upon  it. 

In  changing  the  linen,  the  two  frames  c,  and  d, 
must  be  wound  up  till  they  reach  the  four  hooks, 
G,G,G,G ;  secure  the  hooks  in  the  four  rings  s,s,s,s,^ 
and  wrap  the  sheet  you  intend  to  remove,  round 
the  upper  clothes,  to  exclude  cold  ;  let  down  the 
under-frame  c  ;  replace  the  blanket,  and  put  on 
the  clean  sheet ;  draw  away  the  other,  and  again 
wind  up  the  frame  to  the  fracture-frame,  and  un- 
hook  it  at  the  four  corners.  Thus  resting  on  the 
under  frame,  the  patient  safely  descends  to  the 
comforts  of  a  new-made  bed  and  clean  linen. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  consumptive,  or  asth- 
matic disorders,  it  is  material  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
a  feather-bed,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  liable 
to  night-sweats,  and  if  he  be  able  to  rise  and  have 
the  linen  changed,  the  fracture-frame  may  not  be 
necessary :  in  this  case,  the  lower  frame  may  be 
wound  a  little  above  the  feather-bed.  At  the  top  of 
the  frame  c,  there  is  a  sleeping-desk,  by  which 
the  head  and  shoulders  may  be  raised  at  pleasure, 
by  fixing  the  two  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  frame  to 
the  two  rings  R5R,  and  freeing  those  at  the  feet : 
after  which,  by  the  use  of  the  winch,  it  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus may  be  attached  to  any  four-post  bedstead  by 
a  common  carpenter. 

Dr.  Willich  observes,  that  the  prevailing  custom 
of  providing  the  bedsteads  of  children  with  curtains, 
is  liable  to  strong  and  serious  objections  :  1.  Be- 
cause they  prevent  a  free  access  of  air  for  the  re- 
newal of  that  mass  which  has  been  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration  ;  2.  They  endanger  the  lives  of  in- 
fants by  candle-light,  from  which  fatal  accidents 
have  frequently  happened.  3.  They  are  also 
pernicious  receptacles  for  the  finest  particles  of 
dust,  which  are  inhaled  by  the  child  confined 
within  such  curtains,  on  the  least  motion  of  the 
bedstead  :  and  thence,  perhaps,  we  may  date  many 
of  their  consumptive  attacks. 

As  to  that  period  of  the  evening  or  night,  when 
we  retire  to  enjoy  the  necessary  repose,  the  same 
writer  observes,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the 
present  irregular  state  of  society,  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rules.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  subject, 
with  regard  to  its  influence,  as  well  on  the  health 
as  the  moral  character  of  man,  it  is  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  regard.  "  Much,  indeed,  depends 
oa  the  arrangement  of  the  day,  and  the  different 
pursuits  of  the  individual.  Those  persons  who 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  useful  labour, 
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and  have  snfficient  muscular  exercise,  would  better 
consult  their  health,  by  retiring  to  repose  at  least  two 
or  three  hours  before  midnight ;  which,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  observers,  are  nearly  as  refresh- 
ing as  double  that  portion  in  the  morning.  Those, 
however,  who  lead  an  idle  and  luxurious  life,  are 
too  much  the  slaves  of  fashion,  habit,  and  caprice, 
to  adopt  any  useful  changes,  which  might  abridge 
their  amusements  or  imaginary  comforts. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  studious,  and  espe- 
cially speculative  persons,  cannot  comply  with 
what  are  generally  called  '  regular  hours  ;'  be- 
cause their  pursuits  are  better  adapted  to  the 
solemn  stillness  of  niglit,  while  they  indulge  in 
reflecfions  which  require  a  connected  series  of 
thought,  and  acute  reasoning,  uninterrupted  by  the 
noises  of  day.  Yet,  even  literati  and  artists^ 
ought  to  pay  due  attention  to  this  important 
circumstance,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  night 
is  ahvays  more  vitiated,  and  consequently  less 
fit  for  respiration,  than  that  of  a  serene  day ; 
and  as  we  respire  a  greater  portion  of  air  while 
awake,  than  in  a  sleeping  state,  it  follows  that 
the  system  must  be  more  injured  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case. 

"  Nor  M  ould  it  be  proper  to  retire  to  rest  im- 
mediately alter  a  full  meal,  or  in  an  agitated  state 
of  mind.  Hence,  after  a  light  supper,  two  hours 
ought  to  elapse,  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
an  invigorating  repose,  and  banish  all  gloomy  or 
depressing  ideas  and  thoughts  which  require  men- 
tal exertion.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should  re- 
move from  our  sight  every  object  which  may  irri- 
tatc  the  nerves,  and  never  adopt  that  pernicrous 
practice  of  reading,  till  we  fall  asleep — an  impru- 
dence of  which  many  young  and  thoughtless  per- 
sons are  guilty.  Instead  of  such  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient, it  would  be  more  salutary  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  or  to  take  any 
other  gentle  exercise." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Willich  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
such  individuals  as  breakfast  at  nine,  dine  at  two, 
and  drink  tea  at  six  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  eat  a 
light  supper  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
might,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  health, 
retire  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rise  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  earlier,  according  to  the  degree 
of  exercise  they  have  taken  on  the  preceding  day. 
See  the  articles  Diet,  Sleep,  &c. 

BEDSTRAW,  LADIES.    See  Aperina. 

13EECII.TREE.    Sec  Fagus. 

BEER  ;  a  spirituous  liquor  made  from  any  fari- 
tiaceous  grain,  but  generally  from  barley.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals 
of  any  of  the  grains  being  extracted  by  a  suffici- 
ent quantity  of  water,  and  remaining  at  rest  in  a 
degree  of  heat  requisite  for  the  spirituous  fermenta- 
tion, naturally  undergo  this  fermentation,  and  are 
changed  into  a  Tinous  liquor.  But  as  all  these  ren- 


der the  water  mucilaginous,  fermentation  proceeds 
slowly  and  imperfectly  in  such  solutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter 
be  so  diminished  that  its  extract  or  decoction  may 
have  a  convenient  degree  of  fluidity,  this  liquor 
will  be  impregnated  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  fer- 
mentable matter,  that  the  beer  or  wine  of  the  graia 
will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too  little  taste. 

These  inconveniencies  are  remedied  by  prelimi- 
nary operations  which  the  grain  is  made  to  under- 
go.— These  preparations  consist  in  steeping  it  in 
cold  water,  that  it  may  soak  and  swell  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  and  in  laying  it  in  a  heap  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  heat,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  the 
imbibed  moisture,  a  germination  begins,  M'hich.is 
then  stopped  by  a  quick  drying,  as  soon  as  the  bud 
shows  itself.  To  accelerate  this  diying,  and  to 
prevent  the  farther  vegetation  of  the  grain  which 
would  impair  its  saccharine  qualities,  the  grain  is 
slightly  roaStcd,  by  making  it  pass  down  an  inclin- 
ed canal  sufficiently  heated.  This  germination,  and 
this  slight  roasting,  change  considerably  the  nature 
of  the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain. 
The  germination  attenuates  much,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure totally  destroys,  the  viscosity  of  the  mucilage  : 
and  it  does  this,  when  not  carried  too  far^  without 
depriving  the  grain  of  any  of  its  disposition  to  fer- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  endows  the  grain  with 
a  saccharine  substance,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
mashing  grains  beginning  to  germinate.  The  slight 
roasting  contributes  also  to  attenuate  the  mucilagin- 
ous fermentable  matter  of  the  grain.  When  ths 
grain  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fit  to  be  ground,  and  to 
impregnate  water  with  much  of  its  substance  with- 
out forming  a  gluey  or  viscous  mass.  The  grain  thus 
prepared  is  called  malt.  This  malt  is  then  slightly 
ground  ;  and  all  its  substance,  which  is  fermenta- 
ble and  soluble  in  water,  is  fully  extricated  by 
means  of  hot  water.  This  extract  or  infusion  is 
sufficiently  evaporated  by  boiling  in  caldrons ;  and 
some  plant  of  an  agreeable  bitterness,  such  as  hops, 
is  at  that  time  added,  to  heighten  the  taste  of  the 
beer,  and  to  render  it  capable  of  being  longer  pre- 
served. Lastly,  this  liquor  being  put  into  casks,  is 
allowed  to  ferment,  and  the  chemistry  of  nature 
performs  the  rest  of  the  work. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  properties  of  beer, 
and  of  all  malt-liquors,  we  shall  observe,  that  they 
are  possessed  of  various  degrees  of  salubrity,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  and  quality  of  their  in- 
gredients, namely,  Avater,  malt,  and  hops,  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  and  likewise,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brewed.  If,  for 
instance,  a  large  proportion  of  water  has  been 
used,  the  beer  will  be  more  proper  for  quenching 
thirst,  than  if  it  were  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  mealy  and  spirituous  particles  of  the  malt. 
Hence,  strong  and  sweet  beer  is  the  most  nourishing 
and  beneficial  to  thin  and  eaiaciatcd  persons;  stale 
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and  bitter  ale,  the  most  intoxicating  ;  and  weak, 
haif  fermented  porter,  the  most  flatulent,  and  least 
proper  for  nervous,  debilitated,  hysteric,  or  asth- 
matic constitutions.  But,  as  there  is  no  peculiar 
test,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  with  critical  accu- 
racy, when  the  vinous  fermentation  is  completed, 
and  the  acetous  has  commenced,  every  kind  of  beer 
must  be  barrelled,  or  bottled,  before  it  is  perfectly 
fermented,  so  that  the  completion  of  this  natural 
process  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Strange,  Dr.  Willich  says,  as  this  proposition  may 
appear  to  some  persons,  it  is  so  true,  that  the  infinite 
diversity  of  flavour  and  briskness  obtained  from 
the  same  mixture,  when  drawn  off  into  different 
vessels,  or  bottles,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
superftcial  observer. 

Beer  always  contains  a  portion  of  fixed  air, 
which  being  disengaged  within  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, is  apt  to  occasion  flatulencj'-  and  diarrhoea. 
To  the  mariner,  however,  and  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  scorbutic  complaints,  it  is,  in  general,  a 
wholesome  beverage,  though  we  cannot  refrain 
from  animadverting  upon  the  prevailing,  erroneous 
notion,  that  ale  or  porter  promote  digestion  :  this 
is  refuted  by  the  uniform  evidence  of  experience, 
whence  it  clearly  appears  that,  of  all  liquids  what- 
ever, pure  water  is  the  most  beneficial  solvent' of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Such  individuals, 
therefore,  as  make  use  of  nourishing,  and  principally 
animal  food,  require  no  beer  for  its  digestion  ;  as 
the  habitual  drinking  of  malt  liquors  will  expose 
them  to  all  the  inconveniencies  of  plethora,  or  a 
full  and  gross  habit.  Others,  however,  who  live 
chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  and  whose  stomachs  are 
weak  or  impaired,  may  be  greatly  invigorated  by  a 
moderate  use  of  strong  and  bitter  malt-liquors — a 
purpose  which  the  common  table  beer  cannot  an- 
swer. Persons  of  a  rigid  fibre,  and  whose  bile  is  du- 
ly  secreted.  Dr.  Willich  says,  ought  to  drink  such 
beer  as  is  sufficiently  strong  and  nourishing,  with- 
out being  of  an  intoxicating  nature  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  would  give  the  preference  to  sound  beer^ 
over  Burton,  and  other  ales. — A  thin,  weak,  and 
well-fermented  beer,  is  diluent  and  wholesome  ; 
whence  it  agrees  well  with  the  plethoric,  and  per- 
sons disposed  to  corpulency.  On  the  contrary, 
thick  and  nourishing  malt-liquors  are  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  debilitated,  and  especially  to  wet- 
nurses  ;  consequently  sweet  beers  are  chiefly  nutri- 
tive, and  more  proper  for  daily  use,  on  account  of 
their  being  least  exposed  to  dangerous  adultera- 
tions ;  while  the  bitter  kinds,  rendered  so  by  quas- 
sia and  other  substances  less  expensive  to  the  brew- 
ers than  hops,  possess  medical  properties,  and 
should  therefore  be  drunk  with  reserve. 

Lastly,  every  kind  of  beer  is  improper  for  the 
hysteric,  the  hypochondriac,  and  all  those  who 
are  already  of  a  full  habit ;  but  it  is  of  peculiar 
gervice  to  the  laborious,  the  lean,  and  emaciated, 
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and  will  agree  in  all  such  constitutions  as  arc  not 
liable  to  flatulency,  or  any  disease  of  the  viscera. 

Sour  beer  may  be  completely  restored,  by  add- 
ing to  it,  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  drunk,  just  so  much 
alkali  as  will  neutralize  the  acid  and?io  more.  Beer 
that  is  become  flat  or  dead,  may  be  restored  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  fixed  air.  In  either  of  these 
cases  it  is  rendered  as  wholesome  as  at  first. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Bk eastings,  a  term  used  to 
signify  the  first  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after  calving. 
The  beestings  are  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  yel- 
low colour.  Medical  authors  have  imagined  them 
peculiarly  fitted  and  intended  by  nature  to  cleanse 
the  young  animal  from  the  recrements  gathered  in 
its  stomach  and  intestines  during  its  long  habitation 
in  utero.  The  like  quality  and  virtue  is  supposed 
also  to  reside  in  women's  first  milk  after  delivery  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  mother's  suckling  her 
own  child,  rather  than  committing  it  to  a  nurse 
whose  first  milk  is  gone. 

BEET,  RED.    See  Beta  eubra. 
BEP'A'RIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  two  species. 

BE'GMA,  (jSijy/Aa,  from  /3ij^,  a  cough).  Hippo- 
crates used  this  word,  to  signify  both  a  cough,  and 
the  matter  brought  up  with  it. 

BEGO'NIA,  a  genus  in  Ljnnaeus's  botany.  He 
eitumerates  three  species,  but  there  are  many  others. 

BETIEN  ALBUM.  The  root  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoei^Is,  is  obtained  from  the 
centaurea  behen  ;  calycibus  scariosis  ;  foliis  radica- 
libus  lijratis,  lobis  oppositis ;  caulinis  amplexica- 
libus  Linn.  An  aromatic  odour,  a  glutinous  and 
gently  styptic  taste,  and  a  white  colour,  are  it^ 
properties.  Though  still  employed  in  foreign  pre- 
scription, it  is  never  used  in  this  country. 

BE'HEN  RU'BRUM.  The  officinal  root  so  called 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour;  and  obtained  from  the 
statice  limonium  ;  scapo  pajiiciclato,  fereti ;  foliis 
Icevibus,  enerviis,  subtus  mucronatis  Linn.  It  pos- 
sesses astringent  and  strengthening  properties, 
though  not  in  any  very  remarkable  degree. 

BELA'E  CORTEX  ;  the  bark  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Madagascar,  called  belae,  or  bela-ai/e.  It  is 
thin,  of  a  yellowisli  colour  externally,  reddish  M'ith- 
in,  and  to  the  taste  slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoeas. 

BELEMNFTES,  vulgarly  called  thunder-bolts 
or  thunder-stones.  They  are  composed  of  several 
crusts  of  stone  encircling  each  other,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  various  sizes;  usually  a  little  hollow, 
and  somewhat  transparent,  formed  of  several  striaj 
radiating  from  the  axis  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  ; 
and  when  burned  or  rubbed  against  one  another,  or 
scraped  with  a  knife,  yield  an  odour  like  rasped 
horn.  Their  size  is  various,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  eight  inches;  and  their  colour  and  shape  difi'er. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  originally  either  a  part 
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of  some  sea-producdort ;  or  a  stone  formed  in  the 
Cavity  of  some  worm-sliell,  which  being  of  a  tender 
and  brittle  nature,  has  perished,  after  giving  its 
form  to  the  stone.  They  are  very  frequently  found 
in  many  parts  of  England ;  and  the  common  people 
have  a  notion,  that  they  are  alw  ays  to  be  met  with 
after  a  storm.  They  are  often  inclosed  in,  or  ad- 
here to,  other  stones  ;  and  are  most  frequent 
amongst  gravel,  or  in  clay.  They  abound  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  and  are  found  near  Dedington  in  Ox- 
fordshire, where  they  sometimes  contain  the  silver 
niarcasite. 

BELEMNOI'DES,  (from  /SsAg/xyov,  a  dart,  and 
£j Jof,  shape )  ;  a  name  for  the  processus  styloides. 
It  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  process  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna,  by  old  writers. 

BELL,  in  chemistry,  a  glass  vessel  pla-ced  over 
some  matter  in  a  state  of  exhalation,  eitiier  to  col- 
lect the  vapour  or  gather  the  flowers.  Chemical 
bells  are  a  sort  of  receptacles  chiefly  used  in  pre- 
paring substances  by  sublimation,  for  gathering  and 
condensing  vapours,  &c.  Modern  chemists,  how- 
ever, have  improved  on  this  part  of  the  chemical 
apparatus. 

BELLADO'NNA,  (from  bella  donna,  a  hand- 
some  lady  Ital.)  ;  so  called,  because  the  ladies 
of  Italy  use  it  to  take  away  the  too  florid  colour 
of  their  faces ;  solanum  melanocerasus  ;  solanum  le- 
thale ;  deadly  nightshade,  or  dzzale.  Atropa 
belladonna,  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  integris 
Linn.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogijnia. 
This  plant  has  been  long  known  as  a  strong  poison 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries  have  furnished 
many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects,  particularly 
upon  children  that  have  eaten  them,  from  their 
tempting  appearance  and  sweetish  taste.  The 
leaves  were  lirst  used  externally,  to  discuss  schir- 
rous  and  cancerous  tumors;  and,  from  the  good 
effects  attending  their  use,  physicians  were  induced 
to  employ  them  internally  for  the  same  disorders ; 
and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  well  au- 
thenticated facts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been 
very  serviceable.    See  Solanum. 

BELLl'NI  (Laurence),  an  eminent  physician, 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1643.  At  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Pisa,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  this  office ; 
for  he  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  his  skill 
in  anatomy,  that  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  IL 
procured  him  a  professorship  in  that  science.  /Vfter 
having  held  his  professorship  almost  thirty  years, 
he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  Florence,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Here  he  practised 
physic  with  great  success,  and  became  first  physician 
to  the  grand  duke  Cosmus  IIL  He  Ayrote  several 
books  on  anatomy  and  medicine  in  Latin. 

BE'LLIS  MAJOR  ;  called  also  bupthalmiim  ma- 
jus,  leucanthemum  vulgare,  consolida  media,  and 
bculus  bovis ;  the  ox-eye  daisy.    The  pharmaco- 


pccial  name  for  the  plant  described  by  Linnaras 
chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  ;  foliis  amplexicauli- 
bus,  oblongis,  supei^ne  serratis,  inferne  dentatis. 
The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed  in 
asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  they  have 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  with  us. 

BE'LLIS  MINOR ;  the  bellis  perennis,  scapo 
nudo  Linn.  ;  called  common  daisy.  It  was 
formerly  directed  in  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  rather  acrid,  and  are 
said  to  promote  the  cure  of  several  species  of 
wounds,  yet  they  are  never  employed  by  surgeons 
in  this  country. 

BE'LLIS  PERE'NNIS  ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  bellis  minor  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

BELL-METAL  ;  a  compound  of  copper  and 
tin  melted  together  in  suitable  proportions. 

BE'LLON,  the  same  as  colica  pictonum  ;  a  dis- 
sease  common  in  countries  where  they  smelt  lead 
ore.  It  is  attended  with  languor,  intolerable  pains 
and  sensations  of  griping  in  the  belly,  and  generally 
costiveness.  Beasts,  poultry,  &c.  as  well  as  men, 
are  subject  to  this  disorder ;  hence  a  certain  space 
round  the  smelting-house  is  called  bellon-gnoundy 
because  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

BELLO'NIA ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany; 
He  enumerates  but  one  species. 

BELU'LCUM,  (jSeAaXKOv,  from /SsAof',  ^.narroWy 
or  a  dart,  and  sAjtw,  to  draw  J  ^  an  ancient  instru- 
ment for  extracting  darts  aud  arrows. 

BELU'TTA  TS  JAMPACAM ;  a  large  tree  in 
Malabar,  whose  root  is  given  with  ginger,  for  pro- 
moting sweat. 

BEN  NUX,  (/SaAavo;  ^vps^m  ;  (iaXavcs  aiyv~ 
"ojlia;  glans  unguentaria ;  been  nux^  balanus  mii- 
grepsica;  ben  nut,  or  oily  acorn.  A  whitish  nut,, 
about  the  size  of  asmallfilberd,  of  a  roundish  trijin-^ 
gular  shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  a  white  skin  :  the  fruit  is  produced  by 
the  guilandina  moringa;  inermis,  foliis  subbinnatiSy 
foliolis  inferioribus  ternatis  Linn.  These  nuts- 
were  formerly  employed  in  removing  obstructions 
of  the  primcB  viae.  The  oil  afforded  by  expressing^^ 
them,  is  used  by  the  Italians  in  several  ointments : 
it  is  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  allaying' 
the  itching  of  the  prurigo  senilis. 

BE'NATH  ;  the  Arabic  name  for  small  pustules 
which  rise  in  the  night  after  sweating. 

BENEDl'CTUS,  (signifying  blessed) ;  a  term 
anciently  much  used  for  the  milder  purges,  as  rhu- 
barb,  and  other  aperient  vegetable  substances. 
Since  that,  it  has  been  applied  not  only  to  some 
officinal  compositions  of  the  like  natuse,  but  also 
to  those  of  difi'erent  qualities,  as  the  vinum  bene- 
dictum,  which  is  an  emetic,  the  aqua  benedicta,  a 
topical  remedy,  and  some  others.  With  us,  how- 
ever, it  is  wholly  disused. 

BENGA'LiE  RADIX.    See  Cossumuniak. 

BENGAL  QUINCE  ;  a  fruit  which  is  the  pro- 
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iuce  of  the  erdteva  tnarmelos,  Linn.  It  grows 
spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  India,  is  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered  with  a  hard 
shell,  containing  a  yellow  viscous  pulp,  of  a  most 
agreeable  flavour.  This  is  scooped  out,  and,  being 
mixed  with  sugar  and  orange,  is  brought  to  the  ta- 
bles of  the  grandees  in  India,  who  eat  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  It  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
the  dysentery. 

BENNET,  HERB.    See  Caryophyllata. 

BENJAMIN.    See  Benzoinum. 

BENJAMIN  FLOWERS.    See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZOATES;  salts  formed  by  the  chemical 
iinion  of  the  benzoic  acid  with  certain  bases ;  as 
benzoat  of  alumine,  &c. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  When  benzoin  is  powdered 
and  boiled  in  water,  it  affords  an  acid  salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  long  needles  by  cooling.  This  salt 
may  also  be  extracted  by  sublimation.  It  rises  by 
a  degree  of  heat  even  less  than  that  which  is  re- 
quired to  raise  the  oil  of  benzoin  ;  and  this  is  the 
substance  called  heretofore  flowers  of  benzoin, 
or  the  sublimed  acid  of  benzoin. 

For  preparing  these  Mr.  Chaptal  has  invented 
aaother  and  more  economical  method,  which  is  by 
distilling  the  benzoin,  and  causing  all  the  products 
to  pass  confounded  together  into  a  capacious  re- 
ceiver. He  then  boils  the  product  in  water,  and  by 
this  means  obtains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
salt  of  benzoin  :  because,  in  this  state,  the  water 
attacks  and  dissolves  the  whole  contents  ;  whereas 
the  most  accurate  trituration  will  not  produce  the 
same  effect. 

The  following  are  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Scheele  upon  this  substance :  from 
ninety-six  parts  of  benzoin  he  obtained,  by  subli- 
mation, between  nine  and  ten  parts  of  this  subli- 
ijiated  salt,  which  was  very  far  from  what  Spielman 
asserted  that  he  obtained — namely,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  benzoin  submitted  to  distillation  :  it  appears 
that  the  last  chemist  had  taken  acid  of  benzoin 
mixed  with  empyreumatic  oil  for  pure  acid.  Scheele 
having  reduced  benzoin  to  powder,  and  mixed  it 
with  chalk,  boiled  upon  it  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  filtrated  the  liquor,  which  afforded  no  salt  on 
cooling  :  sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  this  liquor, 
separated  the  acid  of  benzoin  in  powder,  and 
showed  that  acid  to  have  been  united  with  a  base 
of  chalk,  with  which  it  formed  a  neutral  salt 
soluble  in  water:  the  quantity  of  concrete  acid, 
however,  precipitated  by  this  process,  was  not 
more  considerable  than  that  which  is  obtained  by 
simple  lixiviation.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  a 
greater  quantity  might  be  obtained  by  employing 
a  matter  capable  of  acting  on  the  resin,  and  facilita- 
ting the  separation  of  the  salt.  Potass  did  not 
serve  his  purpose  ;  the  resin  again  coliecttd  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  a  thick  tenacious  oil,  on 
■which  account  he  could  not  expect  the  acid  to  he 


entirely  separated.    With  quicklime  he  was  more 
successful :  according  to  him,  it  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  following  manner  :  take  four  ounces  of  quick- 
lime ;  slake  it  with  twelve  ounces  of  Avater  ;  add 
eight  pounds  more   when  the  ebullition  ceases: 
mix  six  ounces  of  this  water  with  a  pound  of  ben- 
zoin in  powder  ;  these  substances  need  to  be  well 
stirred,  in  order  that  they  may  mix  properly; 
put  in  by  degrees  the  remaining  part  of  the  lime- 
water:   when  the  lime-water  is  thus  gradually 
poured  in,  it  hinders  the  benzoin  from  collecting 
into  a  mass  :  this  liquor  must  next  be  heated  for 
half  an  hour  by  a  moderate  fire,  and  constantly 
stirred  :  it  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  suffered 
to  settle  for  several  hours  together ;  the  clarified 
liquor  is  now  decanted  off ;  eight  pounds  of  tartar 
are  poured  upon  the  residue  ;  it  is  boiled  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  mixed  with  the  clarified  liquor 
before  poured  off  from  it :  the  operation  is  finished 
by  putting  the  residue  upon  a  filter,  and  pouring  hot 
water  upon  it.    These  lixivia  are  next  reduced  all 
to  two  pounds  by  evaporation  ;  a  little  resin  is 
separated:  when  the  evaporated  liquor  is  cooled,  a 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is  dropped  upon  it,  till  it 
cease  to  produce  a  precipitate,  and  the  liquor  takes 
a  discernible  acid  taste:  the  salt  of  benzoin  is  then 
precipitated  in  powder.    It  is  to  be  edulcorated  ou 
the  filter;  when  it  is  wanted  in  crystals,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
Mater;  it  is  then  filtrated  through  a  cloth,  and  the 
solution  slowly  cooled;  the  salt  is  deposited  in 
oblong  compressed  prisms.     In  this  process  the 
lime  absorbs  the  acid  of  benzoin,  and  forms  with  it 
calcareous  benzoate,  which  is  very  soluble  ;  and 
the  resin  is  separated  from  that  salt,  which  has  but 
very  little  affinity  with  it.  The  muriatic  acid,  which 
attracts  lime  with  more  force  than  the  acid  of  ben- 
zoin, seizes  that  earth,  and  separates  the  vegeta- 
ble  acid.     The  liquor,  when  reduced  to  two 
pounds  by  evaporation,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  acid  in  solution,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
almost  all  deposited.     Calcareous  benzoate  has 
not  the  smell  of  benzoin,  but  as  soon  as  the  ben- 
zoin is  separated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  it  takes  that 
lively  smell   which  is  peculiar  to  this  balsamic 
substance.      By    this    process    Scheele  obtained 
twelve  or  fourteen  drachms  of  acid  of  benzoin  from 
the  pound  of  benzoin  ;  whereas  sublimation  affords 
only  nine  or  ten.    The  above   chemist  observes 
further,  that  the  purification  of  this  salt  by  hot  water 
and  by  crystallization,  causes  a  great  quantity  of 
it  to  be  lost :  that  this  salt,  when  properly  crystal- 
lized, is  very  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  powder  j 
and  that,  by  the  purification,  only  about  two  grains 
of  resin  are  separated  from  a  pound  of  benzoin. 
The  filtration  of  this  acid  when  dissolved  in  water, 
can  only  be  effected  through  a  linen  clolh  ;  for  the 
salt  being  separated  quickly,  us  the  lifjuor  cools,  it 
stops  up  the  pores  of  paper., 
R  r  2 
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Since  these  experiments  were  tnade  known,  Mr. 
Lichtenstein  has  published  some  observations  on 
the  acid  of  benzoin  ;  in  which  he  asserts,  that 
sublimation  affords  more  of  this  acid  than  the  pro- 
cess by  lime-water ;  but  Mr.  Fourcroy  agrees 
with  Scheele  and  M^jrveau,  in  thinking  that  this 
can  only  be  understood  of  the  purified  acid.  This 
acid  in  a  state  of  purity  has  a  taste  somewhat  sour, 
pungent,  hot,  and  acrid ;  but  its  smell  is  only  a 
little  aromatic  ;  it  communicates  a  higli  red  colour 
to  the  tincture  of  turnsole,  and  eftervesces  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Air  does  not  seem  to  have  any  power  of  acting 
on  tliis  acid ;  for,  after  being  preserved  twenty 
years  in  a  glass  vessel,  a  quantity  of  it  was  still 
very  pure,  and  had  lost  nothing  of  its  weight:  it 
loses  its  smell  indeed  ;  but  that  it  regains  by  heat. 
The  acid  of  benzoin  is  scarce  soluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter ;  from  the  experiments  of  Wenzel  and  Lich- 
tenstein it  seems  that  480  grains  of  cold  water  dis- 
solve no  more  than  one  grain  of  this  acid;  but  the 
same  quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  twenty 
grains  of  it ;  nineteen  of  which  are  separated  by 
cooling.  Bergman  has,  however,  asserted  that 
boiling  water  dissolves  ^-^  of  its  own  weight,  and 
that  water  of  a  moderate  temperature  dissolves 
nearly  -^-ig  part.  Alkohol  dissolves  benzoin  to- 
tally witliout  leaving  any  residue  but  such  foreign 
impurities  as  the  balsam  may  happen  to  contain. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  combines  with  all  earthy 
and  alkaline  bases,  forming  with  them  benzoates  of 
alumine,  barytes,  magnesia,  lime,  pot-ash,  soda, 
and  ammoniac  ;  but  neither  the  particular  cha- 
racteristic  properties  of  these  various  combinations, 
nor  the  different  alhnities  of  the  acid  with  each  of 
these  bases,  are  known.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
Mr.  Lichtenstein,  that  it  prefers  the  fixed  alkalis, 
and  even  ammoniac,  to  alumine,  magnesia,  or  lime  ; 
but  Jiergraan  observes,  that  lime  separates  the  al- 
kaline bases,  and  barytes  separates  lime  ;  and  that 
this  acid  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  from  all  these 
bases.  The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it  easily  without  either  noise  or  heat,  according  to 
the  same  chemist ;  but  passes  in  consequence  of 
eflecting  this  solution  into  the  state  of  sulphureous 
acid.  The  acid  of  benzoin  may  be  separated  from 
it  unaltered,  by  v/ater.  The  nitric  acid  likewise 
dissolves  it,  and  gives  it  up  in  the  same  manner  to 
water  without  alteration.  M.  de  Morveau  has 
caused  these  two  bodies  to  re-act  on  each  other 
with  additional  force  by  the  application  of  heat. 
The  nitrous  gas  was  not  disengaged  till  the  end  of 
the  operation  ;  and  the  acid  of  benzoin  was  sepa- 
rated without  loss,  and  without  alteration. 

The  benzoic  acid  is  not  exclusively  obtained 
from  benzoin;  since  chemists  have  found  it  to 
exist  in  the  other  balsams,  such  as  tolu,  storax,  and 
balsam  of  Peru. 

BENZCyiNUM,  (bentoah,  Arab.),  also  called 


lenzoe,  henjoinum^  assa  dulcis ;  GUsi  eexjaMiW. 
This  substance  is  classed,  by  modern  chemists, 
among  the  balsams.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it : 
viz.  benzoe  ami/gdaloides,  which  is  formed  of  white 
fears,  resembling  almonds,  united  together  by  & 
brown  matter ;  and  common  benzoin,  which  is 
brown  and  without  tears.  The  tree  which  aifords 
this  balsam  is  the  sty7~ax  benzoin^  according  to  the 
London  Philosophical  Transactions  {styrax  foliis 
oblongis  acuminads,  subtus  tomentosis^  racemis  com~ 
positis  longitudine  foliorum.  Dryander.  Class, 
Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia),  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  incisions.  The  benzoin  of  the  shops 
is  usually  in  very  large  brittle  pieces.  When  chew- 
ed, it  imparts  very  little  taste,  except  that  it  im- 
presses on  the  palate  a  slight  sweetness.  Its  smell, 
especially  when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable. 

This  balsam,  in  its  properties,  differs  little  from 
storax,  only  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was  totally 
soluble  in  alkohol,  forming  a  blood-red  tincture, 
and  that  Avater  extracted  no  gummy  matter,  but  a 
notable  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  By  sublima- 
tion he  got  two  ounces  of  impure  acid  from  sixteen 
of  benzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  dis- 
solve the  acid  without  attacking  the  resin,  and  are 
accordingly  employed  in  the  processes  of  Scheele, 
Gcettling,  and  Gren,  for  obtaining  the  benzoic  acid. 
Dr.  Duncan  found  that  the  solution  of  potass  dis- 
solved  benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a  dark  colour- 
ed solution  mixed  with  fine  crystals  of  benzoate  of 
potass.  This  alkaline  solution,  he  says,  is  not  de- 
composed by  water,  but  forms  with  acids  a  rose-co- 
loured  coagulum,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
Boiling  nitrous  acid  also  attacks  benzoin  with  great 
vioknce,  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets  fall 
a  copious  precipitate  on  cooling.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed  by  waler,and  by  alkaline  solutions. 

Benzoin  has  rarely  been  used  medicinally  in  a 
simple  state,  but  its  preparations  are  much  esteem- 
ed as  remedies  for  inveterate  coughs  and  phthisical 
complaints.  The  acid  of  benzoin,  formerly  named 
the  Jlowers,  is  employed  in  the  tinctura  opii  cam- 
phorata,  and  a  tincture  is  directed  to  be  made  of 
the  balsam,  viz. 

Tinctura  Benzoes  Composita.  Edin. 

Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  week  and  strain. 
If  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  occasionally  shaken,  the 
solution  of  the  gums  will  soon  take  place. 

The  London  college  add  two  ounces  of  storax, 
and  use  socotorine  aloes  in  placa  of  the  hepatic. 
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These  differences  are  n6t  very  Material ;  and 
both  preparations  may  be  considered  as  elegant- 
simplifications  of  some  very  complicated  com- 
Jpositions,  which  were  celebrated  under  different 
names ;  such  as  Baume  de  Commandeur,  Wade's 
balsam,  Friar's  balsam,  Jesuit's  drops,  &c.  These, 
in  general,  consisted  of  a  farrago  of  discordant  sub- 
stances. They,  however,  derived  considerable  ac- 
tivity from  the  benzoin  and  aloes ;  and  every  thing 
to  be  expected  from  them  may  be  obtained  from  ei- 
ther  of  the  above  formulae. 

BE'RBERIS,  (from  berberi,  Arab.)  the  bar- 
berry, or  pipperidge  bush;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  class  of 
plants ;  the  characters  of  which  are :  the  calyx 
consists  of  six  leaves ;  the  petals  are  six,  with  two 
glands  at  the  ungues  ;  it  has  no  stylus  ;  and  the 
berry  contains  two  seeds. 

The  species  are,   1,  The  vulgaris^  or  common 
barberry,  berberis  vulgaris  ;  pedunculis  racemosis  ; 
spinis  triplicibus  Linn,  grows  naturally  in  hedges 
in  many  parts  of  England,  as  also  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  but  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled  and  used  for 
garnishing  dishes.    It  rises  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  many  stalks,  which  have  a  white 
bark,  yellow   on  the  inside.     The   stalks  and 
branches  are  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  which  com- 
monly grow  by  threes  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtuse, 
and  slightly  sawed  on  their  edges.    The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  small 
ramose  bunches,  like  those  of  the  currant  bush, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  colour ;  these  are  succeeded 
by  oval  fruit,  which  are  at  first  green,  but  when 
ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  colour.    The  flowers  ap- 
pear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  shrub, 
which   by   some   have  been  taken   for  distinct 
species  /  one  is  the  barberry  without  stone;  an- 
other, the  barberry  with  white  fruit ;  and  a  third 
is  called  by  Tournefort  the  taller  eastern  barberry^ 
with  a  black  sweet  fruit.    Of  these  Mr.  Miller 
observes,  that  the  first  certainly  depends  on  the  age 
of  the  plant ;   because  the  suckers  taken  from 
those  bushes  commonly  produce  fruit  with  stones  ; 
the  second,  he  says,  seldom  bears  any  fruit ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  lighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark 
of  the  stalks  is  whiter  than  those  of  the  common 
kind  :  the  third  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the 
common  sort,  excepting  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
its  fruit,  which  can  never  indicate  a  specific  dif- 
ference.   2.  The  canadensis.)  is  a  native  of  that 
country  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  was 
formerly  much  more  common  in  British  gardens 
than  at  present.    The  leaves  are  much  broader 
and  shorter  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and 
the  fruit  is  black  when  ripe.    3.  The  cretica,  with 
a  single  flower  in  each  footstalk,  is  at  present  very 
rare  in  Britain.    It  sends  out  many  stalks  from 
the  root,  which  are  strongly  armed  with  spines  at 


every  joint !  tlic  leaves  are  produced  wil!ioiiit 
order,  and  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  narrovt- 
leaved  box-tree  ;  the  flowers  cOme  out  from  be- 
tween the  leaves,  each  having  a  slender  footstalk; 
but  they  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit  in  Britain. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  barberry  are 
these:  the  berries,  which  are  so  acid  that  birds 
will  not  feed  upon  them,  are  astringent ;  and  hava 
been  given  occasionally  in  diarrhceas.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  barberries  are  used  in  fluxes  and  in 
malignant  fevers,  for  abating  heat,  quenching 
thirst,  raising  the  strength,  and  preventing  putre- 
faction. The  fruit  is  macerated  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  in  about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  water^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  seed  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  stomach;  the  liquor  strained  oft",  and 
sweetened  with  sugar  or  syrup  of  citrons,  is  given 
the  patient  liberally  to  drink.  Prosper  Alpinus, 
from  whose  treatise,  De  Medicina  ^gyptorum^  Dr. 
Lewis  extracted  this  account,  informs  us,  that  he 
took  this  medicine  himself  with  success,  in  a  pes- 
tilential fever  accompanied  with  an  immoderate 
bilious  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  also  are  gratefully 
acid.  The  flowers  are  ofi"ensive  to  the  smell  when 
near,  but  at  a  distance  their  odour  is  extremely 
fine.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  in  white-wine  is 
purgative.  The  roots  boiled^in  ley,  dye  wool  of  a 
yellow  colour.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a 
most  beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  stems  will  dye  linen  of  a  fine- 
yellow,  with  the  assistance  of  alum. 

BE'RBERIS  VULGA'RIS ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  berberis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ber- 
beris. 

BERENI'CIUM,  (jSspsvmov)  ;  a  species  of  ni- 
tre mentioned  by  Galen. 

BERGAMOT,  or  bergamotte,  essentia  de 
cedra ;  a  species  of  citron,  produced  at  first  casu- 
ally by  an  Italian  grafting  a  citron  on  the  stock  of 
a  bergamot  pear  tree;  whence  the  fruit  produced 
by  this  union,  participated  both  of  the  citron  tre& 
and  the  pear  tree.  The  essence  prepared  from  this 
fruit  is  called  essence  of  bergamot.  * 

BE'RG-GRU'IN,  the  name  of  a  species  of  earth 
used  as  a  pigment,  and  more  properly  called  green- 
ochre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England,  commonly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  copper-mines,  from  particles  of  Avhich  me-^ 
tal  it  receives  its  colour.  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, they  have  a  purer  kind  of  this,  distinguished 
by  no  peculiar  name,  but  separated  by  art  from  the 
waters  draining  from  the  copper-mines,  and  differ- 
ing no  otherwise  from  this  native  substance,  than 
as  the  washed  ochres  of  Oxfordshire,  &c.  do  from 
those  sent  us  in  their  natural  condition.  The  cha- 
racters by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  front 
other  green  earths,  are  these :  it  is  a  dense  com- 
pact substance,  considerably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale 
but  not  disagreeable  green  ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven, 
but  not  dusty  surface,  and  somewhat  unctuous  to^ 
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the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue  ;  does 
not  break  easily  between  the  fingers  ;  nor  at  all 
stains  the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackish  disagreeable 
taste,  and  does  not  ferment  when  mixed  with 
acids. 

BERIBE'RI,  or  Beriberia,  a  disease  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  which  occurs  in  the  East  Indies. 
These  terms  mean,  in  the  common  language  of  that 
country,  sheep ;  but  in  a  medical  sense,  a  species 
of  palsy,  wherein,  according  to  Bontius,  patients 
seem  to  imitate  sheep  in  lifting  their  legs  when  they 
walk.  He  says  this  palsy  is  a  kind  of  trembling, 
in  which  there  is  a  deprivation  of  the  motion  and 
sensation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of 
the  body.  Sauvages  defines  it,  under  the  order  of 
clonic  spasms, — "  in  walking,  a  retraction  of  the 
knee,  with  tremor;  a  sense  of  crawling,  or  ting- 
ling, and  hoarseness,  common  in  the  Indies."  By 
Linnasus,  it  is  defined,  "  a  tremor  of  the  parts, 
contraction  of  the  knees,  i.  e.  continual  chronic 
agitation  of  the  parts,  with  a  sensation  of  cold- 
ness, stupor,  and  hoarseness."  Sagar  adds  to  the 
definition  of  Sauvages,  "  a  painful  stupor  of  the 
limbs,"  and  says,  he  "  once  saw  some  sheep,  ob- 
serving a  wolf,  seized  with  this  spasmodic  affection ; 
and  that  they,  whether  standing  still  or  walking, 
momentaneously  retracted  their  knees,  which  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  natural  situation."  Dr. 
Aitkin  makes  it  synonymous  with  the  contraction. 
The  cause  is  generally  thought  to  be  exposure  to 
the  cold  vapours  of  the  night  too  soon  after  exer- 
cise. In  this  case  swelling  affects  the  joints,  and 
relaxes  their  ligaments.  Generally  its  approach  is 
gradual ;  but  sometimes  it  seizes  the  patient  sud- 
denly. The  symptoms  are  a  universal  lassitude,  a 
motion,  such  as  has  been  described,  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  same  throbbing  titillation  is  felt  in 
them  as  is  felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes  in  a  cold 
country  in  the  winter  season,  only  the  pain  is  not 
so  great.  Sometimes  the  voice  is  so  obstructed  as 
to  render  articulation  difficult.  Other  symptoms 
occasionally  attend  the  patient,  but  these  are  the 
chief.  This  disease  is  not  often  mortal,  except  by 
seizing  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  so  as  to  obstruct 
respiration.  For  the  cure,  moderate  exercise  and 
frictions  are  used  by  the  Indians.  A  half-bath  is 
made  of  water,  in  which  is  boiled  an  aromatic  kind 
of  herb  called  lagondi,  or,  in  want  of  it,  camomile 
and  melilot.  The  affected  parts  are  rubbed  well 
with  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  mace  and  roses. 
Bleeding  is  not  required  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
warm  nervous  restoratives  are  used  ;  and  now  and 
then,  a  gentle  purge.  Decoctions  of  sarsaparilla 
and  guaiacum  are  also  of  service,  according  to 
Bontius. 

BERMUDAS  BERRY.    See  Saponari^  nu- 

CVLJB. 

BERRIO'NIS,  a  name  for  colophony,  gum  juni- 
per, or  vernicc. 


•  BE'RYL,  a  substance  called  by  lapidaries  aqua 
marina.  It  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a  blucish  green  co- 
lour, found  in  the  East  Indies  and  about  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  :  we  have  also  some  from  Silesia, 
but  what  are  brought  from  thence  are  oftener  co- 
loured  crystals  than  real  beryls  ;  and  when  they 
are  genuine,  they  are  greatly  inferior  both  in  hard- 
ness and  lustre  to  the  oriental  and  Peruvian  kinds 
of  beryl.  The  beryl  is  to  be  met  with  both  in  the 
pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  most 
frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  it  usually  appears 
of  a  roundish  but  flatted  figure,  and  commonly  full 
of  small  flat  faces,  irregularly  disposed.  In  the 
columnar  or  crystalline  form  it  always  consists  of 
hexangalar  columns,  terminated  by  hexangular 
pyramids.  It  never  receives  any  admixture  of 
colour,  nor  loses  the  blue  and  green,  but  has 
its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees  from  a  very  deep 
and  dusky  to  the  palest  imaginable  of  the  hue 
of  sea-water.  In  its  perfect  state  the  beryl  ap- 
proaches to  the  hardness  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often 
softer  ;  and  its  size  is  from  that  of  a  small  tare  to 
that  of  a  pearl,  a  horse  bean,  or  even  a  walnut.  The 
properties  of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  naturalists ;  it  kept  people 
from  falling  into  ambuscades  of  enemies,  excited 
courage  in  the  fearful,  and  cured  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  stomach. 

BESLE'RIA,  in  botany,  (from  Basilius  Besler^ 
an  apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  author  of  a  book, 
intitled,  Hortus  Eystetensis J ,  a  genus  of  the  angi- 
ospermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  class  of 
plants.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three  species  ;  the 
meliftifolia,  with  branching  footstalks  and  oval 
leaves  ;  the  lutea,  with  single  footstalks  growing  in 
clusters,  and  spear-shaped  leaves ;  and  the  cristata, 
with  stalks  growing  single,  and  a  five  leaved  involu- 
crum.  All  these  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America. 

BESSA'NEN,  a  word  used  by  Avicenna.  It  is 
a  redness  of  the  external  parts,  resembling  that 
which  precedes  the  leprosy.  It  occupies  the  face 
and  extremities.  Dr.  James  thinks  it  is  what  we 
call  chilblains. 

BE'TA,  (from  the  river  Batis  in  Spain,  where 
it  grows  naturally  ;  or  from  the  Greek  letter  /3, 
which,  when  turgid  with  seed,  it  is  said  to  resem- 
ble) ;  BEET.  It  is  a  plant  with  large,  smooth, 
broad-ribbed,  juicy  leaves,  and  slender,  striated, 
branched  stalks,  bearing  spikes  of  imperfect  flow- 
ers, followed  each  by  a  roundish,  rough,  watery 
seed-vessel.  Different  sorts  are  cultivated  for  culi- 
nary uses  :  Linnaeus  supposes  them  to  be  varieties 
of  the  wild  beet  which  grows  on  some  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  England,  Holland,  &c.  They  are  all  bien- 
nial. That  named  alba,  called  also  sicula,  is  the 
cicla  beta  pallascens,  or  common  white  beet.  The 
beta  rubra  vulgaris,  called  also  beta  nigra,  is  the 
turnip-rooted  r^d  beet,  and  red  Roman-beet^  or 
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beetrave.  It  is  the  beta  vulgaris  Jloribiis  congestts 
Linn.  There  is  a  wild  sort  which  Dioscorides  calls 
Itmotiium. 

The  roots  of  the  beet  used  as  food,  are  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  afford  but  little  nourishment.  If 
freely  eaten  they  are  laxative  and  emollient.  They 
give  out  their  virtue  to  water  by  boiling.  The  red 
sort  give  out  their  colour  to  spirit  of  wine  ;  and 
on  expression,  their  colour  accompanies  their 
juice. 

The  juice  of  both  kinds  has  been  considered  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  occasioning  a  copious  discharge, 
without  sneezing ;  but  Dr.  CuUen  says,  in  the  tri- 
als he  made,  the  juice  snuffed  up  the  nose  gave  no 
large  or  durable  evacuation.  The  dried  red  beet 
roots  yield  one  twentieth  part  their  weight  of  sugar, 
and  the  dried  white  beet  roots  one  tenth.  None  of 
the  species  arc  now  employed  in  medicine,  though 
they  have  a  place  in  some  of  our  dispensatories,  in 
■which  the  decoction  of  the  red  sort  is  described  to 
have  gently  laxative  qualities. 

BETEL,  or  Betle,  an  Italian  plant,  a^speciesjjof 
Piper.    See  Betla. 

BETLA,  an  Indian  plant  called  also  betel,  or 
BEETLE ;  piper  longum  foliorum  nervis  decurrenti- 
bus  tenuioribus  et  mollioribus.  It  is  a  scandent 
plant,  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  bears  a  fruit  which  resembles  a  lizard's  tail :  i!s 
taste  is  agreeable,  and  in  the  Malacca  isles  is  called 
sirii  boa.  The  ancient  botanists  confound  its  leaf 
with  the  MALABATHRUM.  Mixed  with  other  things, 
as  fancy  directs,  the  Indians  chew  it  almost  conti- 
nually, as  Europeans  do  tobacco.  It  is  grateiully 
cordial,  but  is  said  to  injure  the  teeth. 

BETO'NICA,  (corrupted  from  vetonica,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Fetones,  an  ancient  people  of 
Spain),  the  betonica  purpurea,  vetonica  cordi,  or 
WOOD  BETONY.  It  is  the  betonica  officinalis  ;  scica 
inferupta,  corollarum  labii  laciniu  intermedia  emar- 
ginata  Linn,  and  common  in  our  woods  and  heaths. 
The  leaves  and  tops  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
smell ;  and  to  the  taste  they  discover  a  slight 
warmth,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency  and  bitterness.  The  powder  of  the  leaves 
of  betony  snuffed  up  the  nose  provokes  sneezing  ; 
and  hence  it  is  sometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
sternutatory  powders.  This  effect  does  not  seem 
to  be  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  any  pe- 
culiar stimulating  virtues  in  the  herb,  but  to  the 
rough  hairs  with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly  in  their  quality 
from  the  other  parts  :  their  taste  is  very  bitter  and 
nauseous  ;  taken  in  a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and 
purge  violently,  and  are  supposed  to  have  some- 
what in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore.  Ac- 
cording to  Simon  Pauli  and  Bartholinus,  this  plant 
affects  those  who  gather  any  considerable  quantity 
of  it,  with  a  disorder  resembling  drunkenness.  Its 
leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco,  proba* 


l)ly  on  this  account.  Betony  has  been,  like  many 
other  plants,  formerly  in  high  medical  estimation, 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  neglected.  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  fill- 
ed a  whole  volume  with  enumerating  its  virtues, 
stating  it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less  than  forty-seven 
disorders ;  and  hence,  in  Italy,  the  proverbial  com- 
pliment, you  have  more  virtues  than  betony. 

BE'TULA,  the  birch-tree.  A  genus  in  Linns- 
us's  botany.  To  this  genus  he  adds  the  alnus,  or 
alder-tree,  and  enumerates  seven  species. 

BEXAGUI  LLO,  the  Peruvian  ipecacuanha. 

BE'ZOAR,  from  pa-zahar,  Persian,  which  sig- 
nifies an  antidote.  Avenzoar  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions it  as  a  medicine,  or  who  gives  its  history,  with 
many  fanciful  and  even  ludicrous  conjectures  as  to 
its  origin.  Bezoar  stones  are  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid concretions  formed  in  the  bodies  of  several 
land  animals  ;  they  are  composed  of  several  strata, 
or  layers,  like  an  onion.  In  the  Hist,  de  I'Acad. 
an.  1703,  it  is  asserted  that  all  bezoar  stones  are 
bilious  concretions  of  the  respective  animals  which 
afford  them. 

Bezoars  may  be  ranked  thus:  1.  The  true  orien- 
tal and  occidental.  2.  Such  stones  as  are  got  from 
animals,  and  resemble  bezoar  ;  such  as  those  from 
apes,  and  even  the  various  species  of  pearls  and 
crab's  eyes.  3.  The  several  species  of  fossile  be- 
zoars. 4.  Those  that  have  only  the  shape,  with- 
out the  properties  of  bezoar,  such  as  the  human 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  gall-bladder ; 
or  in  the  same  parts  of  oxen.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  aegragropila,  and  bezoar  Germanicum,  pro- 
duced from  the  cripra  alpina. 

The  oriental  bezoar  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  the  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  stomach 
of  a  species  of  goat  in  Persia  called  paura.  It  is 
only  found  in  the  old  ones,  and  only  in  those  which 
feed  on  particular  mountains.  This  stone  finely 
powdered,  and  levigated  with  spirit  of  wine,  was 
formerly  made  into  balls,  which  were  called  Gas. 
coign-balls,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor.  These 
were  long  sold  by  the  trading  chemists  ;  or  rather 
a  sophisticated  medicine  without  any  bezoar  includ- 
ed  in  the  composition. 

Other  species  of  bezoar  are  the  occidentalis,  hys- 
tricis,  fossilis,  &c.  Also  the  bezoar  simice,  or  lapis 
simice,  the  bezoar  of  the  monkey.  Stones  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  certain  monkeys 
in  Brazil,  and  the  East  Indies,  but  which  very 
rarely  produce  them.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
hazel-nuts,  harder  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  almost  black.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  boasted  virtues,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
absolutely  indigestible  in  the  stomachs  of  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  are  found  ;  and  they  are  equally 
so  in  the  human,  except  when  accompanied  with  an 
acid;  so  that  no  more  can  be  expected  from  these 
concretes  than  from  any  of  the  testacea  that  are  so- 
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lublc  in  acids :  in  fact  they  are  inferior  to  them,  be- 
ing far  less  absorbent,  and  more  difficnltly  acted 
on  by  any  acid  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kinds. 

BEZOAR,  FOSSIL,  a  kind  of  figured  stone, 
formed,  like  the  animal  bezoar,  of  several  coats  or 
strata  ranged  round  some  extraneous  body  which 
forms  a  nucleus,  and  supposed  to  have  the  same 
virtues.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  sand  and 
clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a  rough 
surface,  the  siza  of  a  walnut,  and  light.  When 
broken,  it  is  found  to  be  an  irony  crust,  contain- 
ing in  its  hollow  a  fine  greenish  white  earth,  resem- 
bling pale  bezoar.  The  earth  is  the  part  preferred, 
and  not  the  shell.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
bole  armeniac.    It  is  also  called  Sieilian  earth. 

BICAUDA'LIS  MUSCULUS.  Bidloo  gives 
this  name  to  the  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  others 
call  triceps  auris. 

BI'CEPS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a  head). 
Many  muscles  have  this  denomination  from  their 
having  two  distinct  heads  or  origins. 

BI'CEPS.    See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

BI'CEPS  BRA'CHII.  See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

BI'CEPS  CRU'RIS.  See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

BI'CEPS  EXTE'RNUS.  See  Triceps  extensor 

CUBITI. 

BI  CEPS  FLE'XOR  CRU'RIS,  the  biceps  cruris 
of  Albinus,  and  biceps  of  Winslow  and  DougJas ;  a 
muscle  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  the  first, 
called  longus,  arises,  in  common  with  the  semiten- 
dinosus,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium.  The  second,  called 
brevis,  arises  from  the  linea  aspera,  a  little  below 
the  termination  of  the  glutaeus  maximus,  by  a  fleshy 
acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader  as  it 
descends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a  little  above 
the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It  is  in- 
serted by  a  strong  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg. 
This  muscle  forms  what  is  called  the  outer  ham- 
string ;  and,  between  it  and  the  inner,  the  nervus 
popliteus,  with  the  arteria  and  vena  poplitea,  are 
situated. 

BI'CEPS  FLE'XOR  CU'EITI^  ihe  biceps  brachii 
of  Albinus,  coraco.radialis,  seu  biceps  of  Winslow, 
and  biceps  iniernus  of  Douglas ;  a  muscle  of  the 
fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  os  hume- 
ri. It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  and  outer- 
most, called  longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  pass- 
es over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  within  the  joint, 
and,  in  its  descent  without  the  joint,  is  enclosed  in 
a  groove  near  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  mem- 
branous ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular 
ligament  and  adjacent  tendons.  The  second  or  in- 
nermost head,  called  brevis,  arises,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in 


common  with  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  forepart  of  the  os  humeri, 
these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted  by  a  strong  round- 
ish tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius  internally.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  hand 
supine,  and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the  bending 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  grow  tendinous,  it 
sends  oil'  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  all  the  mus- 
cles on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins  with 
another  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent  off 
from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and  covers  all  the 
muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  fibres,  from  opposite  sides,  decussate 
each  other.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles, 
by  keeping  them  from  swelling  too  much  outward- 
ly, when  in  action,  and  a  number  of  their  fleshy 
fibres  take  their  orign  from  it. 

BI'CEPS  INTE'RNUS.  See  Biceps  flexor  cu- 
biti. 

BI'CHOS,  a  Portuguese  name  for  the  worms 
which  get  under  the  toes  of  the  people  in  the  In- 
dies. These  arc  destroyed  by  the  oil  of  the  cashew- 
nut. 

BICO'RNES,  (from  bis,  double,  and  comw,  horti^ 
edj.  A  muscle  is  so  called  when  it  has  two  ter- 
minations. It  is  also  a  name  of  the  Jlexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis,  and  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

BICO'RNES,  the  name  of  the  forty-fourth  class 
or  natural  order,  in  Gerard's  arrangement  of  the 
plants  that  are  natives  of  Provence  in  France. 
It  consists,  like  the  same  order  in  Linnaeus,  of 
plants  whose  anthers  have  the  appearance  of  two 
horns.  The  genera  described  by  Gerard  are,  vac 
cinium,  erica,  azalea,  rhododendron,  arbutus,  sty- 
rax,  pyrola,  and  hedera,  ivy.  The  last  mention- 
ed genus,  though  its  anthera;  are  bifid  at  the  base, 
does  not  belong  to  Linna;us's  da,ss  Bicorties ;  but 
is  placed  with  tlie  vine,  and  some  other  genera  of 
plants,  in  the  order  hederacece.  See  HederacejE. 

BICU'SPIDES,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  cuspis,  a 
point  J.    Double  pointed.    See  Molares. 

Bl'DENS,  the  plant  called  avatee-hemp  agri- 
mony. It  is  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  ajqualis  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  compositce-oppositifolicc.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  erect  scabrous  awns  ; 
and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.  Of  this  genus  Linnaius 
enumerates  thirteen  species ;  but  none  of  them  ap- 
pear to  merit  notice  except  the  tripartita,  frequent- 
ly found  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  lakes, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England.  This  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  feet ;  and  has  its  leaves  divided  into 
three,  or  often  five,  lanceolate  serrated  lobes,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  flattish  an- 
gular seeds,  having  two  beards  arising  from  the  an- 
gles, which  are  hooked  or  barbed  downwards;  and 
generally  they  have  another  shorter  beard  arising 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  seed.   "  A  s  this 
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plant  (says  the  author  of  the  Flora  Scotica)  is  found 
by  a  chemical  analysis  to  possess  much  the  same 
qualities  as  the  celebrated  verbesina  ucmela,  a  plant 
belonging  to  a  genus  very  nearly  related  to  this,  it 
is  probable  it  would  have  the  same  good  effects  in 
expelling  the  stone  and  gravel."  A  decoction  of 
this  plant  with  alum  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  seeds  have  b^en  known  sometimes  to  destroy 
the  cyprinus  aurutus  or  gold-fish,  by  adhering  to 
their  gills  and  jaws. 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey),  an  eminent  anatomist,  au- 
thor of  several  treatises  on  that  subject,  was  born 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1649.  In  1688  he  was  professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  Hague;  and  in  1694,  at  Ley- 
den  ;  when  king  William  III.  of  England  appoint- 
ed him  his  physician  ;  which  he  would  not  accept 
but  on  condition  of  holding  his  professorship,  and 
this  was  readily  granted  him.  He  published  in  Latin, 
1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  demonstrat- 
ed in  103  plates,  explained  by  the  discoveries  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  This  Avork  he  accus- 
ed  Cowper  of  having  stolen  and  published  as  his 
own  in  England.  2.  An  Oration  upon  the  Anti- 
quity of  Anatomy.  3.  A  Letter  to  Anthony  Lie- 
wcnhoeck  on  the  animals  sometimes  found  in  the 
livers  of  sheep  and  other  brutes.  4.  Two  De- 
cades of  Dissertations  in  Anatomy  and  Chirurgery ; 
and  other  pieces.    He  died  at  Leyden  in  1713. 

Blii^NNIA'LIS,  (from  bis^  twice,  and  annus,  a 
year),  biennial.  Plants  are  said  to  be  biennial  when 
their  roots  continue  two  years. 

BIFA'RIUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  fari,  to 
speak),  in  botany,  a  term  used  for  leaves  which 
point  two  ways. 

BI'FERjE,  (from  bis,  twice,  and /ero,  to  bear), 
in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  plants  that  flower 
twice  in  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  as  is 
common  between  the  tropics. 

Bl'FIDUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  Jindo,  to 
cleave).  Bifid,  cloven  or  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
called  also  dicrceus. 

BIFLO'RUS  PEDU'NCULUS,  (from  bis,  twice, 
and  Jlos^  a  flower)  ;  bearing  two  flowers  ;  pro- 
ducing two  fructifications  on  each  peduncle  or  stalk. 

BIFO'LIUM,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  folium,  a 
leaf  J  ;  so  called  because  it  sends  up  two  leaves  upon 
one  stalk  ;  also  called  ophris,  and  orchis  bifolia  ; 
ordinary  wood  bifoil,  and  common  tway-blade. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  slender,  but  much  branch- 
ed. It  sends  up  one  stalk  with  two  leaves  from  its 
sides,  that  are  large,  oval,  and  full  of  nerves.  The 
flowers  grow  on  spikes  at  the  top:  they  are  round- 
ish, and  of  a  dull  green  colour.  It  is  found  in 
woods  and  other  shady  places,  and  flowers  in  June. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  astringents,  but  its  proper- 
ties are  not  considerable. 

BIFO'RA  PERICA'RPIA,  (from  his,  twice, 
and  fores,  a  door),  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  class 
in  Camellus's  method.    It  consists  of  plants  whose 
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perkarpunn  or  seed-vessel,  is  furnished  with  tw» 
inclosures,  termed  valvules.  See  Valvula.  This 
is  exemplified  in  chclidonium,  or  celandine. 

BIFURCATED,  (bifiircus ;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  furca,  a  fork).  A  blood  vessel,  or  nerve,  is 
said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides  into  two  branches  j 
as  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  &c. 

BIGA'STER,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  ya,(rly]p, 
belly)  ;  a  name  given  severally  to  those  muscies 
that  have  two  bellies. 

BIGE'MINUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  geminus^ 
double).  In  botany  a  stalk  is  so  called,  which  is 
divided,  and  bears  two  leaves  upon  each  division. 

BIGNO'NIA,  trumpet-flower.  A  genus  in  Lin- 
nsus's  botany.  He  enumerates  twenty-one  species. 

BILIA'RIA  ARTERIA,  the  biliary  artery. 
When  the  hepatic  artery  has  advanced  as  far  as  the 
vesicula  follis,  it  gives  out  the  biliaria,  which  ac- 
companies the  two  cystic  branches  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, and,  then  is  lost  in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 
See  BiLis. 

BILIARY  DUCT,  ductus  biliosus.  The  very 
vascular  gloremuli,  which  compose  almost  the  whole 
substance  of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very  small  ca- 
nals, called  biliary  ducts,  which  at  length  form  one 
trunk,  the  ductus  hepaticus.  Their  use  is  to  con- 
vey the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the  hepatic 
duct.    See  Bilis. 

BILI'MBI,  (Indian),  a  tree  of  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  which  Bontius  calls  billing-bing  ; 
but  by  the  Europeans  it  is  named  malus  Indica^ 
fructu  pentagono.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
Malabar,  and  bears  flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  cooling.  Expressed  from 
the  fruit  it  cures  the  itch,  and  several  other  cutane- 
ous  diseases,  if  applied  by  laying  on  linen  cloths 
that  have  been  dipped  in  it.  Inwardly  taken,  it 
abates  the  colic  and  diarrhoea.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle 
for  the  use  of  the  table. 

There  is  another  species  called  nebi-pouli,  or  bi- 
limbi  altera  minor.  The  male  species  of  the  nebi- 
pouli  is  called  alapouli,  according  to  Ray. 

Bl'LIS,  bile  ;  a  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  liver  ;  in  part  flowing 
into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  regurgitating  into 
the  gall  bladder.  Healthy  bile  is  of  a  yellow, 
green  colour  ;  of  a  pla&tic  consistence,  like  thin 
oil,  and  when  very  much  agitated,  it  froths  like 
soap  and  water :  its  smell  is  fatuous,  somewhat 
like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  evaporated 
bile  of  animals. 

The  constituent  principles  of  bile  are  :  L  Water, 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  bile.  2. 
An  albuminous  principle,  precipitated  by  alkohol 
and  mineral  acids.  3.  A  resinous  principle^  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  tincture  made  of  alkohol 
and  bile.  4.  A  colouring  principle,  which  adheres 
to  the  resinous  part,  and  gives  the  colour  to  bile. 
S  s 
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5.  Soda,  in  lis  caustic  state :  hence  healthy  bile 

does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  affords  a  neutral 
salt.  6.  A  phosphorated  calx.  To  shew  the  manner  in 
■which  this  important  secretion  is  produced,  it  is  ne- 
cessa'-)^^  to  advert  to  some  po'.nts  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liver.  J'his  being  the  largest  of  all  the 
riscera  of  the  human  body  (see  LiVer),  fills  up  a 
very  h^  ?e  part  of  the  abdomen  in  its  upper  chamber, 
above  the  mesocolon  ;  and  it  is  still  larger,  in  pro- 
portion, in  (he  foetus.  It  is  sur'  ounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  neighbouring  viscera,  ar.d  fixed  by  ligaments 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  suspended  in  the  body, 
with  a  considerable  d  gree  of  iii  mness  ;  yet  so  as  to 
be  allowed  a  considerable  liberty  to  move  and  be  va- 
riously agiiated,  by  the  action's  of  the  diaphragm. 

This  viscus  is  supplied  with  veesels  of  various 
kinds.  Besides  the  arteries,  it  has  the  vena  porta- 
rum,  Avhich  receives  all  the  blood  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  mesentery,  spleen,  omentum,  and  pan- 
creas, by  two  trunks  ;  viz.  the  transverse  splenic 
and  ascending  mesenteric  ;  and  afterwards  by  one 
which  is  continued  with  the  mesenteries.  This  is 
large,  composed  of  strong  membranes,  and  sur- 
rounded with  much  dense  short  cellular  substance, 
derived  to  it  from  the  mesentery  and  spleen,  and 
adding  strength  to  its  membranes,  which  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  aorta.  Many  of  the  smaller 
Tessels  and  hepatic  nerves,  which  all  come  together 
under  the  denomination  of  a  capsula,  are  intermix- 
ed with  this  cellular  substance.  By  this  the  vena 
portarum  is  conducted  to  the  liver,  and  firmly  sus- 
tained ;  insomuch  that  the  branches,  being  cut,  do 
Hot  collapse,  but  preserve  their  round  appearance. 
Each  branch  of  this  vessel  is  divided  into  many 
others,  again  divided  and  subdivided,  like  the  ar- 
teries, till  they  at  length  produce  the  smallest  capil- 
laries. In  this  course  every  branch  of  the  vena 
portarum  is  accompanied  with  a  concomitant  branch 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  creeping  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vein,  and  upon  the  contiguous  hepatic  duct,v, 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bronchial  arteries 
usually  creep  along  the  ramifications  of  the  trachea 
in  the  lungs  :  while,  in  the  mean  time,  both  the 
artery  and  the  vein  are  connected  to.  the  branches 
cf  the  biliary  ducts  by  a  thin  cellular  substance  like 
a  spider's  web.  Some  branches  go  out  of  the  liver, 
being  divided  to  the  ligaments,  and  inosculating 
with  the  surrounding  veins.  And  the  sum  of  the 
branches  in  the  vena  portarum  is  always  greater 
than  the  trunk  ;  whence  the  area  of  the  sections 
cf  all  the  branches  together  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
the  trunk  ;  from  -whence  follow  a  great  friction  and 
xesistcnce,  ia  the  same  manner  as  these  exist  in  the 
arteries. 

The  blood  brought  by  the  vena  portarum  and 
hepatic  artery  must  of  course  be  conveyed  back 
again  from  the  liver  by  some  other  veins  ;  and 
therefore  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vena  porta- 
mm  and  hepatic  artery  inosculate  ultimately  into 
othpr  Tcins,  which  are  branches  of  the  vena  cava. 


These  branches  arise  from  the  whole  clrcatnferenca- 
of  the  liver,  run  together  towards  its  posterior 
gibbous  part  into  branches  and  trunks,  and  at  last 
go  off  into  ten  or  more  large  vessels.  The  greater 
number  of  these  lesser  trunks  pass  out  through  the 
posterior  lobule  of  the  liver,  and  go  to  the  cava 
through  the  sulcus  that  lies  cn  the  right  side  of  the 
lobule,  often  completed  into  a  circle  by  a  sort  of 
bridge  or  production  of  the  liver ;  from  whence 
they  ascend  together  through  the  diaphragm  to. 
wards  the  left  side.  Two  or  three  trunks,  much 
larger  than  the  former,  are  inserted  into  the  cava, 
close  to  the  diaphragm,  whose  veins  they  often- 
take  in  by  the  way.  The  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  are,  in  the  adult,  generally  fewer  and  less 
than  those  of  the  vena  portarum  ;  which  is  an  ar- 
gument that  the  blood  moves  quicker,  because  of 
the  less  friction,  and  of  the  collection  of  the  blood, 
into  a  less  capacity,  by  which  it  is  always  accele- 
rated when  there  is  a  sufficient  compressing  force^ 
As  to  any  valves  at  the  openings  of  these  branches 
into  the  cava,  there  are  none  which  deserve  to  be 
regarded.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  passes 
through  the  foramen  of  the  diaphragm,  obtusely- 
quadrangular,  and  surrounded  and  terminated  hy 
mere  tendons,  so  as  to  be  not  easily  changeable. 
Having  surmounted  this  opening  of  the  diaphragm^ 
it  then  immediately  expands  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  smaller  veins  of  the  liver,  creeping  about  its 
surface,  are  sent  into  the  phrenics,  renals,  and, 
azygos  ;  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Fyffe  asserts,  there  is 
certainly  a  communication  between  these  and  the 
hepatic  veins  coming  from  the  portae. 

That  the  blood  comes  from  all  parts  by  the  vena 
portarum  to  the  poi'tae,  is  proved  by  a  ligature, 
by  which  any  rein  between  these  parts  and  the 
ligature  swells ;  but  the  porta  itself,  above  the 
ligature,  grows  flaccid  and  empty.  That  it  after- 
wards goes  through  the  liver  to  the  cava,  appears 
by  anatomical  in  jections,  which  shew  open  and  free 
anastamoses  or  communications  between  the  vena 
portarum  and  the  cava  ;  and  by  the  common  nature 
of  the  veins  going  to  the  cava.  Again  the  difficult 
passage  through  the  vena  portarum,  like  to  that  of 
an  artery,  together  with  its  remoteness  from  the 
heart,  and  the  oily  or  sluggish  nature  of  the  blood 
itself,  occasion  the  blood  to  stagnate,  accumulate, 
and  form  scirrhous  swellings  in  no  part  oftener 
than  in  the  liver.  This  danger,  however,  is  di- 
minished by  the  motion  of  the  adjacent  muscles, 
and  by  respiration  ;  but  it  is  increased  by  inacti— 
Tity,  and  by  sour  and  viscid  aliments.  Hitherto, 
we  have  been  speaking  of  the  adult  liver,  in  which 
both  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  arc- 
empty  and  closed  up,  although  they  continue  to 
cohere  with  the  lei't  branch  of  the  vena  portarum. 

Quite  through  the  substance  of  the  liver  bundles^ 
of  biliary  vessels,  of  branches  of  the  vena  porta* 
rum,  and  of  the  hepatic  artery  take  tlieir  course. 
Each  vessel  has  its  proper  cellular  tcxtui'e  surround*- 
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Ing  it,  and  ligaments,  by  which  it  Is  tied  to  Its  fel- 
low vessels  ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  bundle  has  its 
cellular  texture  round  it.  The  branches  of  the 
vena  cava  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  rest,  being  less 
accurately  received  into  the  same  bundle.  The  ul- 
timate small  branches  of  the  vena  portarum,  cava, 
and  hepatic  artery,  together  M'ith  the  biliary  ducts, 
are  united  together  by  means  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance,  into  compound  clusters,  somewhat  resem- 
bling mulberries,  commonly  called  acini,  of  an  hex- 
agonal shape,  surrounded  with  a  lax  cellular  tex- 
ture. In  these  acini,  likewise,  there  are  muiual 
anastomoses  between  the  portal  branches  and  he- 
patic artery,  with  the  roots  of  the  vena  cava  on 
one  side,  and  the  first  organs  of  the  pori  biliarii  of 
the  liver  on  the  other  side  ;  which  last  inosculations, 
Mr.  Fyfie  says,  are  demonstrated  by  anatomical 
injections  ;  for  he  found  that  liquors  injected  by 
the  vena  portarum  returned  again  through  the 
ductus  chokdochus. 

Some  anatomists  of  great  eminence  have  taught, 
that  the  acini  are  hollow,  having  arteries  and  veins 
spread  upon  their  external  surface,  and  that  they 
deposit  the  bile  info  their  cavity,  after  it  has  been 
secreted  from  the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum. 
This  opinion  they  support  by  arguments  taken 
from  comparative  anatomy,  these  acini  being  in 
brutes  rounder  and  more  defined  than  in  the  hu- 
man subject ;  and  from  diseases,  in  which  we  find 
cells  and  round  tubercles,  filled  with  watery  fluid, 
chalk,  and  various  kinds  of  concreted  matter.  To 
this  they  might  have  added,  the  thick  and  sluggish 
nature  of  the  bile  itself,  its  similarity  to  mucus,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  follicles  of  the  gall-bladder. 

But  the  present  state  of  anatomy  will  not  allow 
*ny  follicles  into  which  the  small  secretory  vessels 
open  ;  for  such  follicles  would  intercept  the  course 
of  anatomical  injections,  and  give  us  the  appear- 
-ance  of  knots,  intermediate  between  the  secretory 
vessels  and  the  biliary  pores,  which  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  see :  for  the  wax  flows  immedi- 
ately into  a  cavity,  in  a  continued  thread  from  the 
vena  portarum  into  the  biliary  ducts,  without  any 
interruption  or  effusion.  Again,  a  follicular  or 
glandular  fabric  is  not  allowable  in  the  liver,  from 
the  great  length  of  the  biliary  ducts.  For  all  fol- 
licles deposit  their  contents  into  some  space  imme- 
diately adjacent ;  for  they  are  unfit  to  convey  their 
secerned  fluid  to  any  length,  as  they  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  velocity  imparted  by  the  arteries. 
Lastly,  the  common  pressure  which  we  must  sup- 
pose to  be  on  these  acini,  would  so  crush  them,  that 
no  assistance  could  from  thence  be  brought  to  pro- 
mote the  motion  through  the  excretory  ducts. 
Concretions  and  hydatids  are  formed  in  the  cellular 
substance ;  and,  lastly,  the  bile,  when  fi.rst  se- 
creted, is  sufficiently  fluid. 

The  celebrated  Haller  asserts,  that  no  bile  is  se- 
parated from  the  hepatic  artery  j  because  the  pecu- 
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liar  structure  of  the  vena  portarum  would  be  useless 
if  it  secreted  nothing.  Its  oflice  in  secretion  ap- 
pears pkii  ly  by  the  continuations  of  its  branches 
with  the  bi!iary  duels,  in  a  manner  more  evident 
than  that  of  the  artery  :  but  it  appears  by  experi- 
ments, aUo,  that  the  biliary  secretion  continues  to 
be  carrit  d  on  after  the  hepatic  anery  is  tied  :  add 
to  this  the  largeness  of  the  biliary  ducts,  in  propor- 
tion to  so  small  an  artery,  with  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  blood  collected  in  the  vena  portarum,  so  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  the  formation  of  the  bile. 
But  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  Hailer  says, 
we  can  find  nothing  peculiarly  fit  for  the  secretion 
of  bile,  or  analogous  to  it  in  quality. 

Since,  therefore,  the  vena  portarum  conveys  the 
blood  ready  charged  with  biliary  matter,  fit  to  be 
secreted  in  the  least  acini,  and  liom  thence  there  is 
an  open  free  passage,  without  any  inte(*mediato 
follicles,  from  the  ultimate  branches  or  the  vena 
portarum  into  the  beginning  roots  of  the  biliary 
ducts,  and  that  the  humours  driven  into  the  vena, 
portarum  may  easily  choose  this  passage,  the  bile 
will  be  expelled  from  thence  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  urging  behind,  as  well  as  by  the  auxiliary 
force  of  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  liver  against 
the  rest  of  the  viscera  in  the  abdomen  when  full  ; 
and  again,  the  diaphragm  contracted  in  exspira- 
tion,  will  force  the  bile  into  the  larger  branches, 
and  lastly,  into  the  two  trunks  of  the  ductus  bill- 
arius  hepaticus  :  which  trunks  meet  together  upon 
the  vena  portarum,  in  the  transverse  fossa  of  the 
liver,  near  the  anonymous  lobule. 

The  structure  of  this  duct  is  like  that  of  the  in- 
testines, except  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
muscular  fibres.  From  experiments,  it  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  a  modenite  degree  of  irritability. 
That  it  is  vastly  dilatable,  and  extremely  sensible, 
is  shewn  from  calculi,  and  other  diseases  which  we 
need  not  particularise. 

The  hepatic  duct  passes  upon  the  vena  portarum, 
more  to  the  right  than  the  artery,  towards  the  pan- 
creas :  and  then  descending  obliquely,  covered  by 
some  part  of  the  latter,  it  goes  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  second  flexure  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  in- 
serted backward  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
pylorus,  through  an  oblique  oblong  sinus  made  by 
the  pancreatic  duct,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  nar- 
row aperture.  This  sinus  runs  a  great  way  through 
the  second  cellular  coat  of  the  duodenum  obliquely 
downward  ;  then  it  perforates  the  nervous  coat,  and 
goes  on  again  obliquely  between  it  and  the  villous 
coat ;  and,  lastly,  it  opens  into  a  protuberant  long 
wrinkle  of  the  duodenum.  There  is  nearly  the 
space  of  an  inch,  between  the  insertion  and  egress 
of  this  duct  through  the  coats  of  the  duodenum, 
occupied  by  a  sinus  which  surrounds  and  re. 
ceives  the  ductus  choledochus,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  the  coats  of  the  intestine  are  distended 
by  flatus,  or  closely  coatracted  by  a  mpxe  violent 
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piiristaltic  motion,  the  opening  of  the  duct  must  be 
consequently  compressed  or  shut ;  but  when  the 
duodenum  is  relaxed  and  moderately  empty,  the 
bile  then  has  a  free  exit.  Any  regurgitation  from 
the  duodenum  is  hindered  by  this  obliquity  and 
wrinkling  of  the  duct,  for  it  may  be  very  easily 
pressed  together  or  closed  ;  the  regurgitation  may 
also  be  pievented  by  a  succession  of  fresh  bile  de- 
scending perpendicularly  from  the  liver. 

Just  at  the  portas  this  duct  receives  from  the  gall- 
bladder another  smaller  canal  of  the  same  kind, 
which  for  a  good  distance  runs  parallel  with  it,  and 
is  inserted  into  it  by  a  very  acute  angle.  This, 
which  is  called  the  cystic  duct,  from  its  origin,  is 
sometimes  first  increased  by  another  small  duct  from 
the  liver  before  its  insertion.  The  gall-bladder,  from 
which  this  duct  rises,  is  a  peculiar  receptacle  for 
the  bile.  (See  Gall-bladder.)  Most  animals 
are  furnished  with  it ;  some,  however,  want  it,  as 
most  of  the  swift-running,  and  many  of  the  her- 
bivorous animals,  as  the  horse. 

The  generality  of  animals  have,  between  the 
gall-bladder  and  liver,  or  between  the  ducts  coming 
from  both,  some  peculiar  openings  in  the  gall- 
bladder, into  which  some  ducts,  originating  from 
the  liver,  or  the  hepatic  biliary  duct,  discharge  their 
contents.  In  man  these  ducts  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated ;  and  the  gall-bladder  is  easily 
loosened  from  the  liver,  without  the  smallest  drop 
of  bile  distilling  either  from  it  or  from  the  liver. 
There  is  also  a  thin  water  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
as  often  as  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed. 

The  bile  flows  naturally  both  out  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  liver,  so  long  as  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion ;  so  that  both  ducts  swell  when  that  passage  is 
tied  or  filled  up,  and  the  cystic  lies  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  cholidochus.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  all  the  bile  to  be  diverted  into  the  gall  bladder 
before  it  flows  into  the  duodenum  ;  nor  is  there 
any  permanent  obstacle  to  hinder  the  afflux,  and 
peculiarly  resist  the  hepatic  bile,  and  admit  the 
cystic.  The  passage  into  the  ductus  cholidochus  is 
larger  and  straighter,  the  ductus  cysticus  much  less 
than  the  hepatic,  nor  is  that  duct  so  well  formed 
for  receiving  all  the  bile ;  the  cholidochus  being 
much  larger  than  the  cystic  duct,  cannot  therefore 
be  made  only  for  the  reception  of  its  bile.  There 
are  many  animals  in  which  the  hepatic  duct  dis- 
charges its  contents  into  the  intestine  without  any 
communication  with  the  cystic.  In  living  animals, 
even  when  the  cystic  duct  is  free,  the  bile  appears 
to  descend  into  the  duodenum  in  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent. That  the  quantity  is  very  considerable,  ap- 
pears from  the  magnitude  of  the  secretory  organ, 
and  the  excretory  duct,  so  many  times  larger  than 
the  salival  ones,  and  from  diseases,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  the  cystic  bile  have  flowed  through  an 
ulcer  of  the  side  daily.  The  hepatic  bile  goes  into 
the  bladder,  ai  often  as  there  is  any  obstruction  in 


the  duodenal  sinus,  from  flatus  or  any  other  cause 
compressing  the  end  of  the  ductus  cholidochus. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  extremely  distended,  when- 
ever the  common  biliary  duct  is  obstructed  or  com- 
pressed by  any  kind  of  tumor,  whence  the  gall- 
bladder is  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  all  belief ; 
and  if  the  cystic  duct  be  tied,  it  swells  between  the 
ligature  and  hepatic  duct ;  and  in  living  animals, 
the  hepatic  bile  visibly  distills  into  the  wounded 
gall-bladder.  The  retrograde  angle,  or  direction  of 
this  duct,  is  not  so  repugnant  to  such  a  course  of 
the  bile  ;  for  a  very  slight  pressure  urges  it  from 
the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  even  air  may  be 
easily  driven  the  same  way,  more  especially  if  the 
duodenum  be  first  inflated.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  sort  of  bile  separated  by  the  gall-bladder 
itself;  for  whenever  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed 
by  a  small  stone,  or  a  ligature  made  upon  it,  we 
find  nothing  separated  into  the  gall-bladder  more 
than  the  exhaling  moisture,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
insipid  mucus  secreted  from  the  follicles.  In  many 
animals,  we  meet  with  no  appearance  of  any  gall- 
bladder, when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  plentiful 
flux  of  strong,  well  prepared,  and  salutary  bile 
discharged  into  the  intestines.  Again,  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  the  cystic  branch  of  the  vena 
portarum  can  separate  bile  into  the  gall-bladder ; 
for  that  vein  in  itself  is  a  mere  reconductory  vessel : 
nor  can  any  be  separated  from  the  hepatic  artery  j 
for  it  must  be  beyond  all  probability,  that  such  9 
strong  bile  as  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  should  be 
separated  from  a  milder  blood  than  that  which 
affords  the  mild  hepatic  bile. 

Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  bile  flows  also 
from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  liver,  and  at  length 
returns  into  the  blood,  when  its  passage  into  the 
intestines  is  totally  intercepted.  A  latent  cause  in 
the  nerves  may  also  occasion  this  regurgitation. 
This  passage  or  absorption  of  the  bile  into  the  sys- 
tem is  pernicious,  and  is  the  occasion  of  jaundice  ; 
which,  when  the  offending  stones  or  concretions 
are  removed,  is  cured  by  the  bile's  free  course  into 
the  duodenum  being  restored  again.  (See  Jaun- 
dice.) 

Some  of  the  hepatic  bile  received  into  the  gall- 
bladder, stagnates,  from  being  only  a  little  moved 
in  respiration.  By  degrees  it  there  exhales  its 
thinner  parts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  filtrate 
through  the  adjacent  membranes.  The  remainder 
being  a  fluid  of  a  soapy  subalkaline  nature,  digested 
in  a  warm  place,  grows  sharp,  rancid,  more  thick, 
bitter,  and  of  a  high  colour  :  for  this  is  the  only 
difference  between  the  cystic  and  hepatic  bile ;  tho 
latter  being  weaker,  less  bitter,  lighter  coloured, 
and  of  a  thinner  consistence,  while  it  remains  with- 
in its  proper  hepatic  ducts.  That  the  difference 
between  them  proceeds  only  from  stagnation,  ap- 
pears from  such  animals  as  have  only  a  larger  porus 
hepaticus,  instead  of  a  gall-bladder;  fop  here  we 
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f  nd  the  bile,  which  stagnates  in  the  larger  hepatic 
pore,  is  considerably  more  bitter  than  that  in  the 
smaller  pores  of  the  liver  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
eKpliant.  But  the  gall-bladder  gives  this  particu- 
lar advantage,  that  it  receives  the  bile  when  the 
stomach,  being  empty,  has  no  need  for  it,  that 
afterwards  it  may  be  able  to  return  it  in  greater 
plenty,  when  we  principally  want  it  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  aliments  now  passing  in  great  quantity 
into  the  duodenum.  This  flow  of  the  bile  is 
quicker  in  proportion  through  the  cystic  duct,  as 
the  section  of  that  duct  is  less  than  the  sectiqn  of 
the  gall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder,  indeed,  hardly  touches  the  sto- 
mach, but  the  beginning  of  the  descending  duode- 
num. But  when  the  stomach  is  extremely  distend- 
ed, and  in  a  very  full  abdomen,  it  makes  a  consi- 
derable pressure  both  upon  the  liver  and  duode- 
num ;  by  which  the  gall-bladder  is  urged,  and  its 
bile  expressed.  Thus  the  bile  Hows  through  a  free 
passage  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  common  duct 
and  the  duodenum :  and  this  it  does  more  easily  in 
persons  lying  on  their  backs  ;  in  which  posture  the 
gall-bladder  is  inverted,  its  bottom  being  upward. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gall-bladder  becomes  so  full  and 
turgid  after  fasting.  The  expulsive  force  of  the 
bile  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  the  pressure  re- 
ceived from  the  stomach  and  diaphragm  ;  for  as  to 
any  muscular  force  residing  in  the  fibres  of  the  pro- 
per membrane,  which  may  be  thought  to  contract 
the  gall-bladder,  it  must  be  very  weak  and  incon- 
siderable. 

The  hepatic  bile  is  always  bitter,  but  the  cystic 
is  more  so,  always  viscid;  of  a  full  yellow  colourj 
with  a  tincture  of  green  ;  misciblc,  by  triture,  ei- 
ther with  water,  oil,  or  vinous  spirits  ;  coagulable 
by  mineral  acid  liquors  ;  dissoluble  by  alkalies,  es- 
pecially the  volatile  kinds;  and  extremely  well 
adapted  to  dissolve  oily,  resinous,  or  gummy  sub- 
stances ;  quickly  putrefying,  and  by  putrefaction 
spontaneously  degenerating  to  a  musk-like  odour. 
Its  chemical  analysis,  and  experiments  of  mixture 
with  various  substances,  demonstrate,  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  water,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inflammable  oil,  which,  in  stones  of  the 
gall-bladder,  appears  very  evidently.  The  bile, 
therefore,  is  a  natural  soap;  but  of  that  sort  which 
is  made  from  a  volatile  saline  lixivium,  mixed  with 
oil ;  and  has  its  water  along  with  it.  This,  there- 
fore, being  intermixed  with  the  aliment,  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  and  slowly  expressed  from  the  stomach  by 
the  peristaltic  force  of  the  duodenum  and  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  incorporates  them  all  to- 
gether ;  and  the  acid  or  acescent  qualities  of  the 
food  are  in  some  measure  thus  subdued,  the  curd  of 
milk  is  again  dissolved  by  it  into  a  liquid,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  aliment  inclintd  more  to  a  putrid  al- 
kalescent disposition.  It  dissolves  the  oily  matters, 
so  that  they  may  freely  incorporate  with  the  watery 


parts,  and  make  up  an  uniform  mass  of  chyle  to  en- 
ter the  lacteals;  the -surrounding  mucus  in  the  in- 
testines is  hereby  absterged  and  attenuated,  and 
their  peristaltic  motion  is  excited  by  its  acrimony  ; 
all  which  offices  are  confirmed,  by  observing  the 
contrary  effects  from  a  want  or  defect  of  the  bile. 
Nor  is  the  hepatic  bile  sufficient  to  excite  the  ne- 
cessary motion  of  the  intestines,  if  the  cystic  be 
wanting  :  both  then  are  of  so  much  use  and  im- 
portance to  the  animal,  that  we  find,  by  experiment, 
even  the  strongest  will  perish  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
flux  of  bile  to  the  intestines  be  intercepted,  by 
wounding  the  gall-bladder. 

Thus  it  slowly  descends  along  with  the  alimenta- 
ry mass  ;  and  having  spent  its  force,  or  changed  its 
bitterness  by  putrefaction,  most  of  it  is  afterwards 
excluded  together  with  the  feces  ;  but  probably 
some  of  the  more  subtle,  watery,  and  less  bitter 
parts,  are  again  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  It 
returns  the  less  into  the  stomach,  because  of  the 
ascent  of  the  duodenum,  which  goes  under  the 
stomach,  with  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from 
the  valvula  pylori,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
new  chyle  which  the  stomach  adds  to  the  former  : 
in  man,  however,  it  frequently  enters  ;  and  always 
in  birds.  The  bile  is  of  a  sweet  soft  nature  in  the 
foetus  ;  for  in  them  the  blood  seems  not  sufficiently 
charged  for  its  secretion  to  supply  putrid  alkaline 
vapours  to  the  liver,  nor  are  there  any  oily  or  fat 
substances  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  As  the 
bile  is  a  viscid  fluid,  and  thickens  by  inactivity  of 
body  in  fat  animals,  and  in  us  from  the  same  causes, 
especially  when  the  blood  moves  languid  from  grief, 
or  by  any  other  cause,  the  circulation  is  rendered  more 
languid,  it  easily  coagulates  into  an  hard,  some- 
what resinous,  and  often  stony  substance,  inso- 
much that  stones  of  the  gall,  are  much  more  fre- 
quent, as  experience  teaches  us,  than  those  of  the 
urinary,  bladder.  Indeed,  the  instances  of  this, 
recorded  by  anatomical  and  medical  writers,  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  furnish  matter  of  much 
curious  enquiry. 

The  use  to  which  the  liver  is  subservient,  besides 
secreting  the  bile,  is  manifested  in  the  foetus.  It 
seems  to  transmit  the  blood  brought  back  from 
the  placenta,  and  to  break  its  force.  Even  in  an 
adult  person  it  has  the  same  use,  though  less  mani^ 
festly,  namely,  to  retard  the  return  of  blood 
coming  back  from  the  viscera  appointed  for  pre- 
paring the  chyle ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
size  of  this  viscus,  which  alone  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  formed  for  purposes  more  considerable 
than  the  secretion  of  bile,  though  these  purposes 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  by  anatomists. 

The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  important  in 
the  animal  economy  are  ;  1.  Tb  extricate  the  chyle 
from  the  chyme  :  thus  chyle  is  never  observed  in  the 
duodenum  before  the  chyme  has  been  mixed  with 
the  bile ;  and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated  from 
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i'lnen  by  the  bile  of  animals.  2.  By  Its  Gcrtdz/i/  it 
excites  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  ; 
hence  the  bowels  are  so  inactive  in  people  with 
jaundice.  3.  It  imparts  a  j/ellozo  colour  to  the  ex- 
crements; hence  the  white  colour  of  the  foeces  in 
jaundice,  in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum  is  entirely  prevented.  4.  It  pre- 
vents the  abundance  of  mucus  and  acidify  in  the 
prlmae  viie  ;  hence  acid,  pituitous,  and  vtrminous 
saburra  are  so  frequent  from  deficient  or  inert  bile. 

Various  morbid  affections  result  from  particular 
states  of  the  bile,  or  rather  from  its  access  to  the 
stomach,  the  scantiness  or  redundancy  of  it  in  the 
intestines,  &c.  These  are  spoken  of  under  their 
several  names.  See  Icterodes,  Dysentery,  Gall- 
stones, Head-ach,  &c. 

BILIOUS,  an  epithet  popularly  applied  to  all 
diseases  and  aifections  in  which  there  is  an  inordi- 
nate secretion  of  bile,  or  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  endued  with  unusually  active  properties.  Thus 
we  have  bilious  fevers,  bilious  dysenteries,  bilious 
Vomitings,  &c. 

BILIOUS  FEVER  ;  called  also  the  marsh  re- 
mittent,  autumnal  remitting,  and  camp  eever. 
When  a,  fever  is  accompanied  with  bilious  discharges 
by  vomit  or  stool,  whether  it  be  continual,  inter- 
mittent, or  remittent,  it  is  called  bilious.  It  is  the 
second  species  of  typhus,  in  Dr.  CuUen's  Nosology, 
named  icterodes^  defined  a  typhus,  with  yellowness 
of  the  skin.    See  Icterodes. 

BILOCULA'RES,  (from  bis  twice,  and  loculus. 
a  little  cell)  ;  the  name  of  the  thirtieth  class  or 
family,  in  Gerrard's  arrangement  of  the  plants  that 
are  Hatives  of  Provence  in  France.  It  consists  of 
the  fo  lowing  genera  :  jessamine,  jasminuin  ;  pri- 
vet, ligustrum  ;  the  olive,  olea;  speedwell,  vero~ 
nica ;  mock-privet,  philltjrea ;  and  the  ash-tree, 
fraxinm. 

Dr.  Milne  observes,  in  his  Botanical  Dictionary, 
that  the  title  of  this  order  would  seem  to  im{)ort, 
that  the  several  genera  in  question  were  furnished 
with  a  seed-vessel  divided  into  two  loculi  or  cells  ; 
yet,  in  fact,  there  are  but  two  genera,  je  samine 
and  speedwell,  that  answer  strictly  to  this  descrip- 
tion ;  the  rest  having  eiihcr  a  seed-vessel  furnished 
with  one  cell  only,  as  the  olive,  privet,  and 
mock-privet ;  or  no  seed-vessel  at  all,  except  the 
crust  or  tough  covering  of  the  seed,  as  the  ash- 
tree.  The  plants  of  this  natural  family  make  part 
of  the  order  of  Sepiarice  of  Linnaeus  ;  and,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  ash,  are  all  brought  into  the 
class  Diandria,  in  the  Sexual  System.  See  Sepia- 
Ki^,  and  Diandria. 

BINA'TUS,  (from  donble)  ;  in  botany, 

a  term  denoiing,  when  applied  to  leaves,  such  as 
point  two  ways. 

BINDWEED.  See  Convolvulus  major  aleus. 

BINGA'LLE.   See  Casumunar. 

BIOTHA'NATI,  (/3io9ayarqO,  a  term  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  those  who  died  a  violent  death. 


BIPARTI'TUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  pnrtior,  to 
divide),  in  botany,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  as 
in  the  pericarpium. 

BIPE'TALUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  petalum,  a 
petal).  In  botany  it  means  having  two  petals  or 
flower-loaves. 

BIPINNA'TUS,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  pinna, 
awing),  doubly  winged.  In  botany  it  is  applied 
to  a  stalk  pinnated  by  stalks,  which  are  themselves 
pinnated  by  leaves. 

BIRCH-TREE.    See  Betula. 

BIRD-LIM  E,  a  viscid  substance,  used  for  catch- 
ing birds,  flies,  &c.  by  the  legs.  It  is  prepared 
after  dilFerent  ways  ;  but  the  most  common  bird- 
lime among  us  is  made  from  holly-bark,  which  is 
boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  when  its  green  coat 
is  separated  from  the  other,  it  is  covered  up  for  a 
fortnight  in  a  moist  place.  It  is  then  pounded  info 
a  tough  paste,  so  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
discernible,  and  wa!3hed  in  a  running  stream  till  no 
motes  appear.  Lasily,  it  is  put  up  to  ferment  four 
or  five  days,  skimmed  as  often  as  any  thing  arises, 
and  laid  up  for  use.  A  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or 
thin  grease,  must  be  incorporated  with  it,  over  the 
fire,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  employed. 

The  juice  of  holly-bark  is  a  very  peculiar  sub- 
stance,  and  worthy  of  chemical  examination.  If 
trials  were  made,  it  seems  probable  that  many  other 
vegetable  juices  would  be  found  to  have  the  same 
clammy  nature.  The  misletoe  affords  a  juice,  even 
superior  to  that  of  holly  ;  and  if  a  young  shoot  of 
the  common  alder  be  cut  through,  there  Avill  be  a 
stringy  juice  draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow  the 
knife  like  bird-lime  or  the  juice  of  the  holly.  It 
seems  in  this  tree  to  be  lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but 
in  certain  veins,  just  within  the  circle  of  the  wood. 
The  roots  of  all  the  hyacinths  also  afford  a  tough 
and  stringy  juice  of  the  same  kind;  and  so  does 
the  asphodel,  the  narcissus,  and  the  black  bryony 
root,  in  a  surprising  quantify. 

BIRDS,  a  class  of  animals,  which,  according  to 
the  Linnaean  system,  includes  six  orders ;  viz.  Acci. 
pitres,  Picce^  Gallinae,  Anseres,  Grallce,  and  Pasf  e^ 
res.  From  the  U\o  first,  as  being  ca:nivorous  ani- 
mals, hardiy  any  of  our  aliments  are  taken  ;  but 
from  the  lour  other  orders  a  great  number  are  de- 
voted to  human  sustenance. 

Birds,  like  quadrupeds,  have  two  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  and  have  their  blood  of  nearly  the 
same  tempcraUire  with  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  aiul 
the  parts  which  we  emp'oy  as  aliments,  are  nearly 
of  the  same  qualities  as  those  of  the  quadrupeds 
usually  eaten.  Therefore  the  general  doct.  ine  with 
respect  to  their  solubility  (see  digestion  and  assi- 
milation), alkalescency,  and  nutritious  quality, 
need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  say,  in  what  manner  the  aliment  taken 
from  the  several  genera  and  species  of  birds  may 
be  distinguished. 

We  begin  with  tbe  order  Crfl//?«£P,  from  w  hich 
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the  greatest  number  of  aliments  are  taken.  Of 
this  order,  Dr.  Cullen,  says,  the  species  most  fre- 
quently employed  is  the  dunghill  cock  and  hen, 
rtiore  strictly  called  gallinaceous.  "  Making  al- 
lowance," says  he,  "for  the  difference  of  age,  the 
flesh  of  this  species  being  always  white,  is  the  most 
tender  and  the  least  alkalescent,  and  therefore 
among  the  least  stimulant  of  animal  food.  On  this 
account,  the  chicken^  or  the  young  of  this  species, 
is  most  commonly  allowed  when  we  are  afraid  of 
the  irritation  of  animal  food ;  and  upon  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  the  young  of  every  species  being 
the  most  soluble  and  least  alkalescent,  the  practice 
seems  to  be  well  founded.  But,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  instance  of  veal,  the  flesh  of  young 
animals  is  sometimes  more  difficultly  digested  than 
that  of  the  o'd  ;  therefore,  the  fact  given  us  by 
Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,  is  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
ease  of  chicken  :  and  though  this  cannot  be  sup- 
posed t^  be  a  common  case,  yet  some  instances  of 
it  certainly  have  happened." 

In  the  common  domestic  fowl,  the  difference  de- 
pending on  age  is  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  so  that 
after  a  year  old,  the  animals  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  their  advanced  age,  are  constantly  becoming 
fxroportionably  more  difficult  of  solubility.  Before 
they  are  a  year  old,  the  difference  arising  from  sex 
is  not  very  remarkable  ;  but  after  that  period,  even 
that  becomes  more  and  more  considerable.  In 
these  also,  the  effects  of  castration  are  consider- 
able ;  and  tl-.e  capon  and  poulard  become  readily 
fatter,  and  retain  their  tenderness  much  longer 
than  the  cock  or  hen,  whose  genitals  are  in  their 
perfect  state.  In  feeding  this  species  for  the  table, 
a  dilFerence  of  management  often  takes  place  ;  and 
though  the  barn-door  fowl,  as  it  is  called,  is  cer- 
tainly an  unexceptionable  aliment,  yet  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks,  a  crammed  fewl,  as  being  more  alkalescent, 
is  also  more  sapid  and  tender  ;  and  for  what  he  can 
perceive,  a  sufficiently  innocent  food. 

There  are  of  this  species  many  varieties  marked 
By  naturalists  ;  but  they  appear  to  differ  only  in 
their  external  forms,  and  scarcely  afford  any  dif- 
ference when  used  as  aliment. 

Very  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  species 
•we  have  been  speaking  of,  is  the  Gallopavo^  or 
Turkey,  and  the  Guinea-hen  (" Numida,  Linn.)- 
This,  killed  at  a  certain  age,  affords  an  aliment  as 
tender  and  as  little  alkalescent  as  the  dung-hili 
fowl. 

The  Pavo  or  Peacock,  taken  in  whaterer  state, 
is  a  considerable  degree  less  soluble  than  any  of 
the  preceding  species  ;  and  although  vanity  might 
Have  formerly  set  it  upon  the  Roman  tables,  it  is 
hardly  ever,  except  in  its  very  youngest  state, 
admitted  to  the  tables  of  modern  Europe,  nor  is 
it,  in  fact,  so  suitable  an  aliment  as  the  birds  al- 
ready described. 

Q£  the  wild  species  of  the  gaUijiaceous  order^ 


the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Pheasant ;  which, 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  from  its  nature  and  greater  exer- 
cise, is  less  soluble  than  any  of  the  domestic  fowls  ; 
and  though,  from  the  same  causes,  it  is  more  alka- 
lescent, this  does  not  render  it,  except  in  its  very 
young  state,  very  easy  of  digestion. 

The  same  eminent  Avriter,  after  the  pheasant, 
puts  the  birds  of  the  Partridge  and  Quail  kind. 
Of  the  former,  he  says,  there  is  a  great  variety  ; 
but  how  far  they  differ  as  aliments,  he  is  not  exact- 
ly informed,  though  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in 
any  considerable  degree.  The  partridge  of  this 
country  is  of  a  much  tenderer  substance  thai!  the 
pheasant :  and  though  also  less  alkalescent  than 
that,  it  is  from  its  exercise  more  so  than  the  do- 
mestic fowl.  From  thence  its  qualifies  and  those 
also  of  the  quail,  as  aliment,  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, these  being  nearly  the  same. 

The  Tetrao  Urogallus,  and  the  other  Tetraones 
pedibus  hirsutis,  are  of  different  qualities  from  those 
of  the  partridge  kind  or  the  Tetraones  pedibus  nu- 
dis.  Of  the  former  there  are  four  species  in  Scot- 
land. First,  the  Cock  of  the  Mountain^  a  species 
once  frequent  in  Britain,  under  the  name  of  the 
Capercailzie,  is  now  almost  entirely  lost.  The  other 
species  are,  the  black  cock,  or  the  tetrao  tetrix  cuiu 
da  plena  :  the  third  is  the  red  game,  not  known  to 
Linnseus,  probably,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  the  Atagas 
of  Buffon  :  and  the  fourth  is  the  Ptarmigan,  tetrao 
lagopiis  Linn,  and  the  Gelinotte  d^Ecosse  of  Buffon. 

To  all  these  Dr.  Cullen  attributes  one  commori 
quality  as  aliments.  The  three  first,  he  says,  are  na- 
turally of  a  tender  substance ;  and  they  are  still  more 
so  from  their  alkalescence,  which  is  considerable. 
From  both  circumstances,  they  are  sapid  and  agree- 
able to  most  persons,  but  at  the  same  time  must  be 
considered  as  a  considerably  stimulant  food.  The 
Ptarmigan  is  a  drier  food,  less  tender  and  less  sapid 
than  the  other  three  species. 

2.  The  second  order  of  the  birds  that  afford  ali- 
ments suitable  for  human  subsistence  is  that  of  the 
Anseres,  or  water-fowl. 

Of  these  the  most  noted  for  its  bulk  and  figure 
is  the  Cygnus  or  Swan;  but  its  flesh  is  too  firm,-  and 
so  difficult  of  solution  that  it  is  little  employed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Of  qualities  approaching  to  that  of  the  swan  is 
the  anser  domesticus  or  tame  goose ;  but  being  less 
exercised,  and  living  much  on  vegetable  aliment,  it 
is  of  a  more  tender  substance  :  yet  was  it  not  for 
its  alkdlescency,  it  would  still  be  dilficult  to  digest. 
Upon  this  account  the  tame  duck  (anas  domestir.u J, 
as  living  more  upon  animal  food,  is  still  more  alka- 
lescent and  easy  of  solution.  Of  both  these  species, 
the  young  animals,  being  more  viscid,  are  more 
slowly  digested  than  those  that  are  more  advanced. 
Of  the  rtwaj  also  there  is  a  wild  kind,  which,  as 
more  alkalegcentj  is  more  easily  digested  than  the 
other. 
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"  Of  the  anserine  tribe,"  says  Dr.  CuUcn,  "  there 
are  a  great  number  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
that  atlord  aliment,  and  are  much  of  the  same  qua- 
lities. With  respect  to  most  of  them,  as  they  are 
sea-birds  and  iive  upon  fish,  they  are  more  alkales- 
cent, and  very  often  on  that  account  are  tender 
and  of  easy  digestion.  They  are  commonly  of  a 
strong  odour,  and  of  a  rank  fishy  taste,  and  from 
hence,  to  many  persons,  they  are  highly  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  to  others,  to  whom  their  odour  is  not  so 
oiFensive,  their  sapid  and  tender  flesh  is  highly 
agreeable,  and  generally  proves  very  easy  of  diges- 
tion. These  circumstances  are  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  peculiar  Scottish  food,  the  Solan 
Goose." 

3.  The  next  order  of  birds  taken  notice  of  by 
Dr.  Cullen  is  that  of  the  Grallce,  which  compre- 
hends a  great  number  of  species  possessing  very 
different  qualities  ;  indeed,  he  says  he  cannot  find 
that  any  one  quality  is  common  to  the  whole  order. 
"  As  they  are  birds  of  more  or  less  exercise,  they 
are  accordingly  of  a  firmer  and  less  soluble  sub- 
stance ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  sea-birds,  living 
very  entirely  upon  fish,  they  are  considerably  alka- 
lescent, and  in  their  flavour  and  taste  come  near  to 
the  nature  of  the  anserine  kinds,  that  resort  to  the 
same  diet.  The  eff'ects  of  exercise  on  the  particu- 
lar parts  of  an  animal  appears  in  birds  of  this  tribe. 
The  IVoodcock  and  Snipe^  birds  that  greatly  exer- 
cise the  muscles  of  the  breast  in  flying,  are  of  a 
firm  and  less  soluble  texture;  while  the  legs,  which 
are  little  exercised,  are  more  tender." 

4.  The  fourth  order  of  birds  affording  ali- 
ments, is  that  of  the  Fasseres  ;  a  very  numerous 
tribe,  to  which,  however,  as  alimentary,  Dr.  Cul- 
len can  assign  no  common  quality.  There  is  one 
genus,  indeed,  among  those  most  frequently  used, 
that  seems  to  have  qualities  diflerent  from  most  of 
the  other  to  Avit,  the  Coltimba  or  Dove  ; 
a  genus  of  which  several  species  might  be  used  if 
we  could  obtain  them  in  their  young  state.  But  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  the  pidgeon  in  common 
use  ^ columba  domestica  liinn.^,  which,  taken  in  its 
young  state,  before  it  has  had  any  exercise,  is  suffi- 
ciently tender.  But  nature,  independent  of  food 
or  exercise,  has  made  it  of  a  very  alkalescent  qua- 
lity, from  whenee,  though  tender,  even  in  its  young- 
est state,  it  is  a  very  heating  food.  Of  the  other 
passeres  Dr.  Cullen  says,  almost  all,  when  in  their 
fattened  state,  are  suificiently  tender  and  easily  di- 
gested ;  and  according  to  their  diet  on  grain  or 
worms,  are  more  or  less  alkalescent. — The  aliment 
afforded  in  the  eggs  of  birds  is  noticed  under  the 
article  Eggs. 

BIRD'S-TONGUE,  a  name  given  by  some  to 
the  seeds  of  the  Fraxi/ius  excelsior  Linn. 

Bl'RSEN,  an  Arabian  or  Persian  word,  signify- 
ing an  inflammation,  or  an  abscess,  in  the  breast. 

BIRTIIWORT,    See  Akistolocuia, 


BIRTHWORT,  CLIMBING.    See  ARisToto- 

CHIA  TENUIS. 

BISCUTEXLA,  buckler's  mustard  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnseus's  botany.    He  enumerates  six  species. 

BISE'RRULA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species, 

BISHOP'S  WEED.    See  Ammt. 

BISKET,  or  Biscuit,  a  kind  of  bread  prepared 
as  a  luxury,  by  the  confectioners,  of  fine  flour,  eggs, 
and  sugar,  and  rose  or  orange-tiower  water  ;  or  of 
flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  with  aniseeds  and  orange- 
peel,  baked  again  and  again  in  the  oven,  in  tin 
moulds.  There  are  many  sorts  of  biskets;  the 
simplest  is  that  called  sea-bisket,  which  is  a  sort  of 
bread,  and  indeed  so  named  on  ship-board.  It 
consists  of  flour  and  water  paste,  much  dried  by 
passing  the  oven  twice,  to  make  it  keep  for  sea- 
service.  For  long  voyages  they  bake  it  four  times, 
and  prepare  it  six  months  before  the  embarkation. 
-It  will  keep  good  a  whole  year,  if  properly  dried. 
To  preserve  sea-bisket  from  insects,  Mr.  Hales  ad- 
vises to  pass  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone  through 
the  casks  full  of  bread  Bisket  may  be  likewise 
preserved  a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  casks  well 
calked,  and  lined  with  tin.  The  ancients  had 
their  bisket  prepared  after  the  like  manner,  and 
for  the  like  use,  as  th^  moderns.  The  Greeks 
called  it  otplorj  Sntupov,  q  d  bread  put  twice  to  the 
fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  panis  nauti- 
cus,  or  capta.  Pliny  denominates  it  vetus  aut  nau- 
ticus panis  tusus  atque  iierum  cactus.  By  wiJch  it 
appears,  that,  after  <li3  first  baking,  they  ground  or 
pounded  it  doAvn  again  for  a  second.  In  some 
middle-age  writers,  it  is  called  paximas,  paximus  and 
panis paximatiis.  Among  the  liomans,  we  also  meet 
with  a  kind  of  land-bisket  lOr  the  camp-service, 
called  buccellatum.  sometimes  expeditionalis  annona^ 
which  was  baked  dry,  both  to  make  it  lighter  for 
carriage,  and  less  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coction  be- 
ing continued  till  the  bread  was  reduced  one  fourth 
of  its  former  weight. 

BISLi'NGUA,  (from  bis^  twice,  and /«n^«a,  a 
tongue)  ;  so  called  from  its  appearance  of  being 
double  tongued ;  or  of  having  upon  each  leaf  a  less 
leaf. 

BISMUTH,  (from  bismuf,  Germ.)  one  of  the 
semi-metals,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  a  lamellated  texture,  and  moderately  hard  and 
brittle,  so  that  it  not  only  breaks  into  pieces  under 
the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  but  may  even  be  beaten 
to  powder.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  semi-me- 
tals, weighing  from  9  600  to  9.700,  and  is  still  more 
fusible  than  lead.    It  is  found, 

1.  Native.  Bismuth  is  found  more  commonly  in 
a  native  state  than  any  other  metallic  substance. 
It  is  usually  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octagons,  or  in 
the  form  of  dendrites  or  thin  laminae  investing  the 
ores  of  other  metals,  particularly  cobalt. 

Native  Oxyd  of  Bismuth,  in  which  the  metal 
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Is  mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  eitlicr  in  form  of  a 
powder  or  indurated  like  mortar.  It  is  frequent- 
ly of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  being  mixed  with 
the  ores  of  other  metals.  The  red  and  yellow  part 
is  most  commonly  cobalt  oi'e ;  though  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  tor  bismuth.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  glittering  particles  interspersed  through  stones  of 
various  kinds.  Silver,  iron,  and  other  metals,  are 
also  found  in  it. 

3.  Mineralized  hy  the  Vitriolic  Acid.  This  is 
said  to  be  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  variegated 
colour,  and  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  calx  of  bis- 
muth incrusting  other  ores. 

4.  By  Sidphur.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 
is  of  a  blueish-grey  colour,  a  lamellated  texture 
and  tesselar  form  like  galena,  but  much  heavier  ; 
sometimes  presenting  parallel  striae  like  antimony. 
It  is  said  to  contain  cobalt  and  arsenic  as  well 
as  bismuth.  It  is  very  fusible,  and  the  sulphur 
it  contains  may  be  mostly  separated  by  scorifi- 
cation. 

5.  By  Sulphur  and  Iron.  This  ore  is  said  to  be 
of  a  lamellar  cuneiform  texture,  and  to  be  found  in 
Norway.  This  kind  of  ore  yields  a  fine  radiated 
regulus ;  for  which  reason  it  has  been  ranked 
among  the  antimonial  ores  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  proper  care  to  melt  fiom  it  a  pure  regulus, 
or  one  destitute  of  sulphur.  In  Schneeberg  they 
have  Avhat  is  called  columbine  bismuth  and  plumose 
bismuth  ;  the  former  taking  its  name  from  the  co- 
lour, the  latter  from  its  texture.  The  latter  is  said 
to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  cobalt. 

6.  With  Sulphur  and  Arsenic.  This  ore  is  gene- 
rally of  a  whitish-yellow  or  ash  colour,  has  a  shin- 
ing appearance,  and  is  composed  of  small  scales  or 
plates  intermixed  with  small  yellow  flakes.  Its 
texture  is  hard  and  solid  ;  sometimes  it  strikes  fire 
with  steel.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell  when  rub- 
bed ;  does  not  etfervesce  with  acids,  but  is  partially 
dissolved  by  the  nitrous  acid.  The  solution,  di- 
luted with  water,  becomes  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
ink  ;  the  words  written  with  it  on  white  paper 
being  invisible  when  dry,  but  assuming  a  yel- 
lowish colour  Avhen  heated  before  the  fire.  There 
is  also  a  grey  bismuth  ore  of  the  arsenicated  kind, 
•with  a  striated  form,  found  at  Helsingland  in  Swe- 
den, and  at  Annaberg  in  Germany.  Another  of 
the  same  kind,  with  variegated  colours  of  red,  blue, 
and  yellowish  grey,  is  likewise  found  at  Schneeberg 
in  Saxony.  At  Misnia  in  Germany,  and  at  Gille- 
beck  in  Norway,  it  is  also  found  striated  with  green 
fibres  like  an  amianthus.  At  Georgenstadtin  Ger- 
many, and  at  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  it  is  intermixed 
with  reddish-yellow  shining  particles,  called  by  the 
French  Mines  de  Busmuth  J'igreas.  The  7iiinera 
Msmuthi  arenacea  mentioned  by  Wallerius  and 
Bomare  belongs  to  the  same  kind  of  arsenicated 
ores. 

This  semimetalis  scarcely  altered  by  exposure  to 
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the  light.    In  close  vessels  it  sublimes  without  any 
alteration  ;  and  if  permitted  to  coo!  slowly,  it  crys, 
tallixes  in  Greek  volutes.    It  crystallizes  also  more 
easily  than  any  other  metallic  substance.  Heated 
with  access  of  air,  its  surface,  when  melted,  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  greenish-grey  or  brown 
calx.    If  the  metal  be  heated  at  once  to  ignition,  it 
burns  with  a  small  blue  flame  scarcely  sensible,  and 
the  calx  evaporates  in  a  yellowish  gmoke,  which 
condenses  into  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  Mr, 
Geoft'roy  observed,  that  the  flowers  which  rise  last 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  like  orpiment.  ^By 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  a  part 
of  the  semimetal  floAved  out  through  a  crack  in  the 
vessel,  and  the  portion  v/hich  remained  in  the  ves- 
sel formed  a  glass  of  a  dirty  violet  colour,  while  the 
bismuth  melted  ia  contact  with  the  esrernai  air  was 
yellowish.    By  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  sur- 
face of  tliis  metal  becomes  somewhat  tarnished,  and 
its  surface  covered  with  a  whitish  rust.    It  is  not 
attacked  by  water,  nor  does  it  combine  with  earths  ; 
but  its  calces  give  a  greenish  yellow  tinge  to  glasses. 
It  is  employed  by  pewterers  to  communicate  hard- 
ness to  tin  ;  and  may  be  used  instead  of  lead  in  the 
cupellation  of  metals.    It  resembles  lead  in  many 
respects,  and  is  known  to  be  equally  deleterious  if 
taken  internally,  or  absorbed  from  the  skin. 

Most  metallic  substances  unite  with  bismuth,  and 
are  thereby  rendered  more  fusible  than  before; 
hence  it  is  used  in  the  making  of  solder,  printers 
types,  &c.  as  well  as  pewter.  When  native,  it  is 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  so  fusible,  that 
it  melts  at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  By  calcination  it 
gains  about  half  an  ounce  in  the  pound.  This  oxyd 
is  said  to  promote  the  vitrification  or  earths,  and  of 
the  refractory  metallic  calces  more  powerfully  than 
lead,  and  likewise  to  act  as  a  more  violent  corrosive 
on  crucibles  than  the  glass  of  lead  itself.  Hence  it 
is  preferable  to  lead  for  the  purification  of  gold  and 
silver,  destroying  more  effectually  the  baser  metals 
with  which  they  have  been  adulterated.  In  all  ope- 
rations of  this  kind,  where  sulphur  makes  one  of 
the  heterogeneous  matters  to  be  destroyed,  bismuth 
is  of  the  greatest  service,  on  account  of  its  forming 
with  sulphur  an  extremely  fusible  compound,  while 
that  of  lead  and  sulphur  proves  very  refractory. 

Bismuth  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and 
the  compound  formed  by  this  means  will  adhere  to 
iron.  On  exposing  the  iron  thus  coated  with  amal- 
gam, to  a  considerable  heat,  the  mercury  flics  ofi", 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  bismuth  adheres  to  the 
iron,  which  thus  looks  as  if  it  had  been  silvered, 
if  mixtures  of  bismuth,  with  some  other  metals, 
pariicmarly  lead,  be  amalgamated,  the  lead  becomes 
so  thin  as  to  pass  through  leather  along  witii  the 
mercury;  but  on  standing,  the  bismuth  is  thrown 
upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  dark-coloared 
powder,  the  quicksilver  and  lead  remaining  united. 
From  this  property  it  is  too  often  used  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  adulterating  quicksilver  ;  as  rendering  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  lead  intimately  com- 
bined with  it.  One  part  of  this  metal  -with  another 
of  bismuth,  may  be  united  with  three  of  quicksil- 
ver, Avithout  affecting  its  lluidity.  The  quicksilver 
thus  adulterated  is  not  only  unfit  for  medicinal  uses, 
but  even  for  the  common  mechanical  purposes  of 
gilding  and  silvering;  as  the  Avorkincn  find,  in  this 
case,  that  it  leaves  a  leaden  hue  upon  the  gold  or 
silver,  which  spoils  the  fine  appearance  of  the  work. 
If  the  abuse  happens  to  be  discovered,  the  mercury 
may  be  purified  by  distillation  to  a  certain  degree, 
though,  according  to  Boerhaave,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  free  it  totally  from  a  mixture  of  any  of  the 
imperfect  metals. 

Bismuth  readily  unites  by  cementation  with  sul- 
phur, and  melts  with  a  more  gentle  heat  than  when 
alone ;  but  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  separation 
takes  place,  the  bismuth  falling  to  the  bottom,  and 
a  sulphureous  scoria  swimming  on  the  surface. 
Sulphur  is  likewise  very  readily  absorbed  by  the 
calx  of  bismuth.  A  curious  needle-formed  mass  is 
the  product  of  their  union,  in  appearance  exactly 
resembling  antimony,  but  contracting  a  reddish 
tinge  on  the  outside  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
calx  cannot  take  up  quite  half  its  weight  of  sul- 
phur. 

With  the  compound  of  oxyd  of  bismuth  and  sul- 
phur in  a  very  gentle  heat,  silver  melts  into  a  brittle 
regulus.  With  a  stronger  fire  gold  also  unites  with 
it,  forming  a  brittle  compound,  whose  particles 
somewiiat  resemble  an  ore,  with  some  striae  and 
shining  ones  among  them.  Copper  melts  with  it 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  compound  retains  a  re- 
markable degree  of  fusibility  :  on  the  addition  of 
lead  a  new  combination  takes  place ;  the  copper 
and  sulphur  rise  to  the  top  in  scoria  resembling 
an  ore,  whilst  the  bismuth  and  lead  unite  into  a 
regulus  at  the  bottom.  Zinc  and  bismuth  will  not 
unite  ;  the  former  melting  and  burning  on  the  sur- 
face as  it  does  by  itself.  Equal  parts  of  lead,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  form  a  blackish  sparkling  compound 
like  the  dried  ores  of  lead. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  bismuth  and 
copper  is  exactly  the  mean  betwixt  that  of  the  two 
ingredients  unmixed.  With  iron  the  compounds 
are  specifically  lighter  than  each  of  the  ingredients  ; 
but  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, they  turn  out  heavier  than  either  of  the 
ingredients.  None  of  the  destructible  metallic 
substances  are  capable  of  being  revived  so  easily  as 
bismuth.  I'lie  calx  heated  strongly  in  a  close  vessel 
melts  into  glass. 

Tliis  semimetal  is  most  commonly  lodged  in  co- 
balt-ores ;  which,  when  of  a  high  red,  or  peach- 
bloom  colour,  are  called  bismuih  bloom,  or  Jlowers 
of  bismuth.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  bismuth 
communicates  to  glass  the  same  blue  colour  with 


cobalt^  because  the  dross  which  remains  after  the 
bismuth  has  been  melted  out,  and  called  by  th& 
smelters  bismuth  grain,  sometimes  produces  that 
eifect.  But  as  no  such  grains  or  colouring-matter 
remains  from  pure  bismuth,  it  is  plain,  that  this 
property  must  depend  on  something  mixed  with  the 
semimetal,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  nothing 
but  some  cobalt-ore  united  with  the  bismuth. 

The  Jlowcrs  and  magistery  of  bismuth  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  dispensatories,  but  both  have 
been  discontinued. 

BISQUE,  or  Bisk,  a  rich  sort  of  broth  or  soup, 
made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mutton- 
gravy,  and  other  ingredients.  The  w  ord  is  French, 
formed,  as  some  tliink,  irom  biscocta;  because  the 
bisque,  consisting  of  a  diversity  of  ingredients,  needs 
several  repeated  coctions  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
There  is  also  a  dend-bisqite,  made  at  a  low  expence, 
in  which  only  half  the  ingredients  are  used ;  and  a 
bisque  of  fish,  made  of  carps,  minced  with  their 
roes,  and  lobsters. 

BISTO'llTA,  ( quasi  bis  torta  ;  izoice  tzoisted,  or 
wreathed)  so  called  from  the  figure  of  its  roots, 
BISTORT  ;  called  also  the  greater  bistort  or  snake- 
zceed.  It  is  the  polygonum  bistorta,  or  polygonum 
cattle  simplissimo  motiostachijo,  foliis  ovatis  inpetio- 
luni  decurrentibus  Linn.  Class,  Octandria.  Or- 
der, Trigynia. 

It  is  a  plant  with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  and  blueish  under- 
neath, standing  on  long  pedicles,  and  continued  a 
little  way  down  the  pedicles,  forming  a  narrow- 
margin  on  each  side.  Among  these  arise  round, 
slender,  jointed,  unbranched  stalks,  furnished  with 
smaller  and  narrower  leaves,  which  have  no  pedi- 
cles, bearing,  on  the  top,  spikes  of  imperfect  five- 
leaved  red-flowers,  which  are  followed  by  triangu- 
lar leaves.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Britain, 
grows  wild  in  moist  meadows,  about  Battersea,  and 
by  the  side  of  Bishop's  Wood,  near  Hampstead, 
and  floAvers  in  May  and  June. 

The  root  is  bent  vermicularly,  whence  its  name, 
and  jointed  at  each  bending.  It  is  commonly  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger,  surrounded  Avith  bushy 
fibres,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  reddish  within.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  bistort  roots  by  being  less  bent ;  that  of  the 
ofiiciual  species  having  only  one  or  two  bendings, 
and  those  of  the  other  three  or  more. 

This  root  is  powerfully  astringent,  antiseptic,  and 
diaphoretic.  Water  totally  dissolves  its  astringent 
matter.  Extracts  made  with  water,  or  with  spirit, 
retain  all  the  styptic  qualities.  All  the  parts  of  this 
plant  possess  the  same  qualities  as  the  root,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  If  the  roots  are  boiled  in  vinegar,  an 
excellent  antiseptic  gargle  is  obtained.  Dr.  Cullen 
says  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  ve- 
getable astringents,  and  justly  commended  for  every 
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Tirtue  that  has  been  ascribed  to  any  other  :  he 
frequently  employed  it  in  intermittents,  and  gare 
it  both  by  itself,  and  along  with  gentian,  to  the 
quantity  of  three  drams  in  one  day. 

The  powers  of  this  remedy  arc  not  more  consi- 
derable than  those  of  the  tormentil  root,  wliich  is 
often  substituted  for  it. 

Bl'STOURY,  an  instrument  used  in  surgery,  for 
making  incisions.  There  are  different  kinds,  some 
being  of  the  form  of  a  lancet,  others  straight  and 
fixed  in  the  handle  like  a  knife,  and  others  crooked, 
with  the  sharp  edge  on  the  inside.  See  Instru- 
ments. 

BITERNA'TUS,  (from  bis,^  twice,  and  ternus^ 
three-fold),  in  botany,  having  three  divisions,  and 
three  subdivisions. 

BI'TI,  a  tall  evergreen  tree  in  Malabar,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  An  oil  is  prepared 
from  its  root  to  cure  the  Alopecia. 

BITTP:R  apple.    See  Colocynthis. 

BITTER  CUCUMBER.    See  Colocyntuis. 

BITTER  GOURD.    See  Colocyntuis. 

BITTER-SWEET.    See  Dulcamara. 

BITTERN.  When  the  brine  is  evaporated  for 
obtaining  salt  for  the  table,  and  all  the  purer  salt 
has  been  collected  from  it,  there  remains  at  last  a 
large  quantity  of  liquor  which  refuses  to  yield  any 
crystals.  These  liquors  are  very  bitter,  and  are 
called  by  chemists  il/o^/jer-?f^afe?-*  y  but,  that  now 
spoken  of-  is  called  bittern  in  the  salt  works.  The 
bittern,  or  mother-water  of  sea-salt,  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  sea-salt  with  an  earthy  basis,  and 
a  little  Glauber's  salt. 

BITTERS.    See  Amaua.  ' 

BITU'MEN,  (m  the  Greek,  ittlvi/.a. ',  from 
frilvc,  a  pine  ;  because  it  flows  from  the  pine-tree  ; 
or,  qiiodvi  limieat  e  terra,  from  its  bursting  forth 
from  the  earth).  Bitumens  are  combustible,  solid, 
soft,  or  fluid  substances,  of  a  smell  that  is  strong, 
acrid,  or  aromatic.  They  are  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  ofher 
fossil  substances  in  small  proportions.  They  are 
found  either  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  or 
exuding  through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  floating 
on  the  surface  of  Avaters.    See  Aspiialtum. 

BIVA'LVA.,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  valva,  door), 
bivalve,  in  botany,  denotes  the  pods  and  husks  of 
plants  which  open  lengthways,  in  two  parts,  like 
the  shell  of  a  muscle. 

BIVE'NTER,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  venter,  a 
belly).  A  muscle  is  named  biventer,  and  some- 
times digastricus,  that  has  two  bellies.  The 
muscle  particularly  called  biventer  arises  from  the 
processus  mastoidceus.  Its  tendon  frequency  joins 
the  stylohyoidsus,  and  the  membranous  ring  lixcd 
to  the  OS  hyoides,  and  is  then  attached  to  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  chin.  It  depresses  the  jaw,  and  so 
opens  the  mouth.  It  is  fleshy  at  both  its  extremities, 
Eud  tendinous  in  the  middle.    The  jniddlc  tendon 


passing  through  the  aponeurotic  ligament  at  the 
lateral  part,  and  the  root  of  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides,  is  what  renders  it  capable  of  performing 
its  oflice. 

Bi'XA,  the  Roucou  or  Arnotto-tree  ;  a  genus  ef 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria 
class  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  ColiimnifercE.  The  corolla 
is  ten-pctalled  ;  the  calyx  quinquedented  ;  the  cap- 
sule hispid  and  bivalved.  Of  this  genus  there  is 
but  one  species  known,  viz.  the  orcllana,  a  native 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The  seeds  are  co- 
vered with  a  red  waxen  pulp  or  pellicle,  from 
which  the  colour  called  AnottaIs  prepared. 

Bi'XA  ORELLA'NA  ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  terra  orleana  of  the  pharmacopaias.  Sco 
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BLA'CCIiE,  a  name  which  Rhazes  gives  to  the 
measles. 

BLACKBERRY ;  the  fruit  of  the  common 
bramble,  Rubusfruticosus  hinn.  These  berries  are 
eaten  in  great  abundance  by  children,  and  are 
wholesome  and  gently  aperient.  Too  large  quan- 
tities, however,  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  pro- 
duce flatulence,  vomiting,  and  great  distention  of 
the  belly.    See  Fruits. 

BLACK  JACK,  i.  e.  Blende.    See  Blende. 

BLACK  LEG,  a  name  for  the  S'c;/?  !^/.  Also  of 
the  Phlegmasia  ulcerosa,  of  Sauvages. 

BLADDER,  See  Vesica  Urinaria  and  Gall- 
bladder. 

BLiERlA,  a  genus  in  Linn^us's  botany.  Ue 
enumerates  flve  species. 

BLJiSITAS,  stammering  or  lisping.  It  is  the 
Psellismus  ringens  of  CuUen. 

BLJ5SUS,  (BAaio-of,  a  Greek  primitive)  ;  the 
same  as  valgus,  a  bandy-legged  person,  or,  one 
Avhose  legs  are  bent  outwards ;  one  M'hose  back- 
bone is  bended  either  forward  or  backward.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  paralytic  person,  and 
one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

BLA'KEA,  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany.  lie 
enumerates  two  species. 

BLA'SIA,  leatiier-cup  ;  a  genus  in  the  Linnajan 
botany,  of  the  order  of  Algce,  or  thongs.  There  is 
but  one  species. 

BLASTE'MA,  (ISXxa-rrjy.uj,  from  /SAao-ravw,  to 
germinate)  ;  a  bud,  or  oti-set,  or  shoot  of  a  plant : 
but  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a  cutaneous  erup. 
tion  or  pimple. 

BLA'TTABYZA'xNTINA,  (/SAxr^ov,  (3-j^xyrt'.y, 
or  Bijiuntina),  called  also  Unguis  Odoratus,  and 
Constantinople  sTzeet-hoof.  The  purple  I'ish,  (he 
welk,  and  other  fishes  of  the  same  kind,  that  have 
v.  reathed  shells,  have  also  operculaj  or  lid'*.  'I'hese 
lids  are  of  various  shapes,  and  diflerent  substances ; 
the  matter  of  some  of  them  resembles  that  of  shells, 
others  are  like  leather,  and  a  third  kind  are  horny. 
The  horny  and  leathery  kinds  have  a  greasiuess  or 
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Hsictuousity,  which,  when  they  are  burnt,  exhales 
a  strong  smell,  sometimes  agreeable,  but,  most 
generally  very  fetid.  The  blatta  byzantia,  or 
unguis  aromaticus  vel  odoratus  of  the  ancients,  was 
of  the  latter  kind.  It  was  called  unguis  from  its 
likeness  to  a  man's  nail  in  its  shape  and  colour. 
It  has  the  properties  of  other  shell-fish. 

BLATTA'iilA;  so  Tournefort  calls  the  terbas- 
CUM  of  Linneeus. 

BLATTA'aiA  LUTE'A  ;  yellow  moth-mullein. 

BLATTARiOIDES  ;  a  species  of  hicracium. 

Bi.E'CHNON  ;  the  lesser  branched  fern. 

BLECHNUM;  a  genus  in  Linnaaus's  botany, 
of  tiie  order  of  ferns,    lie  enumerates  six  species. 

BLE'CHUM  ;  a  species  of  ruellia. 

BLEEDING,  or  blooding  ;  the  opening  of  a 
blood-vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  quan- 
tity of  blood.  This  operation  may  be  performed 
'  either  on  a  vein  or  an  artery,  by  means  of  a  lancet, 
or  any  other  suitable  instrument:  in  a  popular 
sense,  however,  the  term  bleeding  simply  denotes 
the  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  spoken  of  under  the  more  general 
term  blood-letting  ;  but  we  shall  here  speak  of 
the  accidents  which  sometimes  succeed  the  use  of 
the  lancet  in  the  common  way. 

Wounds  of  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  ligaments, 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  are  attended  with  much 
more  violent  symptoms  than  might  be  expected, 
and  they  frequently  resist  every  method  of  cure. 
In  the  simple  process  of  venesection,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  tendinous  expanrion  called  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  biceps  muscle  is  wounded,  or 
even  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  itself  is  punctured 
by  the  point  of  the  lancet;  or,  sometimes  a  nerve 
which  happens  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  is  par- 
tially divided.  Wounds  of  this  description,  though 
they  are  the  smallest  we  can  well  suppose  to  be 
given,  are  frequently  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
of  cure.  It  sometimes  immediately  happens,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  lancet,  that  the  patient 
complains  of  a  most  exquisite  degree  of  pain  ;  and, 
when  this  occurs,  we  may  rest  assured  that  either  a 
nerve  or  tendon  has  been  wounded.  On  some  oc- 
casions, by  proper  management,  such  as  evacuat- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  at  the  orifice 
newly  made,  by  keeping  the  part  at  perfect  rest, 
and  preserving  the  patient  in  as  cool  a  state  as  pos- 
sible, the  pain  at  first  complained  of  will  gradually 
abate,  and  at  last  go  olf  entirely,  without  any  bad 
consequence  whatever.  At  other  times,  however, 
this  pain,  ',vhich  occurs  instantaneously  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lancet,  instead  of  abating,  be- 
gins soon  to  increase;  a  fullness,  or  small  degree 
of  swelling,  takes  place  in  the  parts  contiguous  to 
flie  wound  ;  the  lips  of  the  sore  become  somewhat 
Lard  and  inflamed  ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so  from  the  operation,  a  thin  Ava- 
tery  serum  begins  to  be  discharged  at  the  orifice. 


If,  by  the  means  employed,  relief  is  not  soon 
obtained,  these  symptoms  continue  in  nearly  the 
same  state  for  two,  or  perhaps  three,  days  longer- 
At  this  time,  the  violent  pain  which  at  first  took, 
place  becomes  still  more  distressing ;  but,  instead 
of  being  sharp  and  acute  as  before,  it  is  now  at- 
tended with  the  sensation  of  a  burning  heat,  which 
still  goes  on  to  increase,  and  prove;,,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  ailment,  a  source  of  constant 
distress  to  the  patient.  The  fullness  and  hardness 
in  the  lips  of  the  wound  begin  to  increase,  and  the 
swelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts  gradually  extends 
over  the  whole  member.  The  parts  at  last  become 
exceedingly  tense  and  hard ;  an  erysipelatous  in- 
flammatory colour  frequently  appears  over  the 
whole  surface ;  the  pulse,  by  this  time,  has  gene- 
rally become  very  hard  and  quick  ;  the  pain  is  now 
intense  ;  the  patient  exceedingly  restless  ;  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree; on  some  occasions,  a  locked  jaw  and  other 
convulsive  affections  supervene  :  and  all  these 
symptoms  continuing  to  increase,  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  the  torture  under  which  the  patient 
has  been  groaning,  is  at  last  terminated  by  death. 

Ditl'erent  opinions  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
cause  of  these  symptoms.  By  some  they  have  been 
imputed  to  wounds  of  the  tendons  :  by  others,  the 
tendons  are  supposed  to  be  so  entirely  destitute  of 
se  nsibility,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  producing  so 
much  distress  ;  so  that  wounds  of  the  nerves,  they 
consider,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  the  true  cause 
of  the  various  symptoms  we  have  mentioned. 

One  or  other  of  these  ideas  continued  to  be  the 
only  source  for  explaining  the  various  phenomena 
found  to  occur  in  this  malady,  till  a  different  opi- 
nion was  suggested  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Hunter.  This  writer  supposes,  that  all  the  dread- 
ful symptoms  found  now  and  then  to  be  induced  by 
the  operation  of  blood-letting,  may  be  more  rea- 
dily accounted  for  from  an  inflamed  state  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  vein,  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Such  a  state  of  the  vein  he  often  traced  in 
horses  that  died  of  such  symptoms  from  venesec- 
tion ;  and  the  same  appearances  have  sometimes 
occurred  also  in  a  human  body.  On  other  occa- 
sions, inflammation  having  in  this  manner  been 
once  excited,  has  been  knov^n  to  terminate  in  sup- 
puration ;  and  the  matter  thus  produced  being, 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  carried  to  the  heart, 
Mr.  Hunter  supposes  that,  in  such  cases,  death 
may  have  been  induced  by  (hat  cause  alone. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  held 
forth  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that,  in  such  instances,  the 
vein  in  which  the  orifice  has  been  made,  has  fre- 
quently, after  death,  been  found  greatly  inilamed : 
but  however  ingenious  his  arguments  may  be  for 
concluding  that  the  state  of  the  vein  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  the  bad  sypmtoms  enumerated  ;  and, 
although  we  must  allow  that  such  an  inflammatory 
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affection  of  a  vein  must  haTe  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  aggravating  the  various  symptoms  pre- 
viously induced  by  other  causes;  yet  we  may  very 
fairly  conclude,  that  it  could  not  probably,  in  any 
one  instance,  be  sufficient  to  account  with  satis- 
faction for  their  first  production. 

In  many  instances  the  patient,  at  the  very  in- 
stant  of  the  operation,  feels  a  very  unusual  degree 
of  pain.  In  some  cases,  the  violence  of  the  pain 
is  almost  insupportable.  Now,  this  we  can  never 
suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  the  mere  punc- 
ture of  a  veio  ;  for  although  the  coats  of  veins  are 
not,  perhaps,  entirely  destitute  of  feeling,  yet  we 
know  well  that  they  are  not  endowed  with  such  a 
degree  of  sensibility  as  to  render  it  probable  such 
intense  pain  could  ever  be  induced  by  their  being 
punctured  in  any  way  whatever.  This  inflamed 
state  of  the  veins,  therefore,  as  detected  by  Mr. 
Hunter  after  death,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
being  produced  by,  than  as  being  productive  of, 
such  affections  :  and  that  such  ailments  should  fre- 
quently produce  an  inflammation  of  the  contiguous 
veins,  is  a  very  probable  conjecture.  In  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours  or  so  from  the  operation,  when 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  just  commencing,  such  a 
degree  of  hardness  and  evident  inflammation  is  in- 
duced over  all  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  orifice, 
that  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the  vein, 
"which  is  thus,  perhaps,  entirely  surrounded  with 
parts  highly  inflamed,  should  escape  altogether. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
of  this  inflamed  state  of  the  veins  being  a  conse- 
quence rather  than  the  cause  of  such  ailments; 
and,  of  course,  we  now  revert  to  one  or  other  of 
the  opinions  long  ago  adopted  on  this  subject,  that 
all  the  train  of  bad  symptoms  found  on  some  occa- 
sions to  succeed  venesection,  proceed  either  from 
the  wound  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  tendon. 

That  a  partial  wound  of  a  nerve  will  now  and 
jthen  produce  very  distressing  symptoms,  no  prac- 
titioner will  deny  :  but  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
shown,  that  tendons  are  almost  totally  destitute  of 
sensibility  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed, 
that  their  being  wounded  can  never  account  for  the 
various  symptoms  known  to  occur  in  such  cases. 
There  is  great  reason,  however,  to  think,  that,  in 
different  instances,  the  same  train  of  symptoms 
4iave  been  induced  by  different  causes ;  that  in  one 
instance  a  wounded  nerve,  and  in  others  pricks  of 
the  tendons,  have  occasioned  them,  as  we  have  al- 
ready supposed. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  method  of  curing  the 
wound.  In  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  consequent  inflammation  and  other  symptoms 
which  usually  ensue,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  immediately  discharged  at  the  ori- 
fice just  made :  the  limb,  for  several  days  at  least, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  Care 
being  at  the  same  time  taken  to  keep  the  jnuscies  of 


the  part  in  as  relaxed  a  state  as  possible :  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  cool;  on  a  low  diet;  and,  if 
necessary,  gentle  laxatives  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered. 

When,  notwithstanding  these  means,  the  symp- 
toms, instead  of  diminishing,  rather  become  more 
violent;  if  the  lips  of  the  orifice  turn  hard  and 
more  inflamed,  if  the  pain  becomes  more  conside- 
rable, and  especially  if  the  swelling  begins  to 
spread,  other  remedies  come  then  to  be  indicated. 
In  this  state  of  the  complaint,  topical  blood-letting, 
by  means  of  leeches,  applied  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  frequently  affords  much  re- 
lief; and,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  quick,  it  even 
becomes  necessary  to  evacuate  large  quantities  of 
blood,  by  opening  a  vein  in  some  other  part. 

The  external  applications  usually  employed  in 
this  state  of  the  complaint  are  warm  emollient  fo- 
mentations  and  poultices.  In  similar  affections  of 
other  parts,  no  remedies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted would  probably  be  found  more  successful, 
but  in  the  complaint  noiv-^MKler  consideration,  all 
such  applications,  instead  of  being  productive  of 
any  advantage,  rather  do  harm.  The  heat  of  the 
part  is  here  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  ; 
and  warm  emollient  applications  rather  tend  to 
augment  the  source  of  nneasiness.  The  lips  of  the 
wound,  also,  are  rendered  still  more  hard,  swelled, 
and  of  course  move  painful ;  and  the  swelling  of 
the  contiguous  parts  is  increased.  The  best  ex- 
ternal remedies  are  cooling  astringent  applications. 
The  parts  chiefly  affected  being  covered  over  with 
cloths,  wet  with  very  cold  water,  or  a  solution  of 
vitriolated  zinc,  and  Goulard's  cerate  on  lint  ap- 
plied next  the  wound,  are  kept  more  cool  and  easy 
than  by  any  other  remedy.  The  febrile  symptoms 
which  occur  must  at  the  same  time  be  attended  to, 
by  keeping  the  patient  cool,  on  a  low  diet,  pre- 
serving a  lax  state  of  the  bowels ;  and,  if  necessary, 
farther  quantities  of  blood  ought  to  be  evacuated. 

On  account  of  the  violence  of  the  pain,  which  is 
sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  destroy  entirely  the 
patient's  rest,  opiates  ought  to  be  freely  exhibited  ; 
and  when  twitchings  of  the  tendons  and  other 
convulsive  symptoms  supervene,  medicines  of  this 
kind  become  still  more  necessary.  In  order,  how- 
ever,  to  have  a  proper  influence  in  this  state  of 
the  complaint,  opiates  ought  to  be  given  in  very 
full  doses;  otherwise,  instead  of  answering  any- 
good  purpose,  they  constantly  tend  to  aggravate 
the  difl'erent  symptoms,  not  only  by  increasing  the 
heat  and  restlessness,  but  by  having  an  evident 
influence  in  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible 
than  it  was  before,  of  the  pain  and  other  distressing 
effects  produced.upon  it  by  the  wound 

It  often  happens,  however,  either  from  neglect- 
ing the  wound  or  from  improper  treatment,  that  ail 
these  remedies  are  had  recourse  to  without  any 
advantage  whatever :  the  fever,  pain,  and  swelling 
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of  the  parts  continuing,  convulsive  affections  of  tlie 
muscles  at  last  occur,  all  tending  to  indicate  the 
most  inmiinent  danger.  In  this  situation  of  things, 
if  we  have  not  immediate  recourse  to  some  effectual 
means,  the  patient  will  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the 
disorder  ;  and  the  only  remedy  from  which  much 
real  advantage  is  to  be  expected,  is  a  free  and  ex- 
tensive division  of  the  parts  in  which  the  orifice 
producing  all  the  mischief  was  at  first  made.  We 
know  well,  from  the  repeated  experience  of  ages, 
that  much  more  pain  and  distress  of  every  kind  is 
usually  produced  by  the  partial  division  either  of  a 
nerve  or  of  a  tendon,  than  from  any  of  those  parts 
being  at  once  cut  entirely  across.  Now  the  in- 
tention of  the  operation  here  recommended,  is  to 
produce  a  complete  division  of  the  nerve  or  tendon 
we  suppose  to  have  been  wounded  by  the  point  of 
the  lancet,  and  which  we  consider  as  the  sole  cause 
of  all  the  subsequent  distress. 

This  operation  being  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  and  being  put  in  practice  for  the  removal 
of  symptoms  from  which  it  is,  perhaps,  dilficult  to 
persuade  the  patient  that  much  danger  can  occur, 
all  the  remedies  we  have  mentioned  should  be  first 
made  trial  of  before  it  is  proposed  :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  disor- 
der is  not  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  before  we 
have  recourse  to  it;  for,  if  the  patient  should  be 
previously  much  weakened  by  the  feverish  symp- 
toms having  continued  violent  for  any  length  of 
time,  neither  this  remedy,  nor  any  other  with 
which  we  are  g.cquainted,  would  probably  have 
much  intiuence.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  course 
already  prescribed  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  is 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  effects  expected 
from  it,  we  ought  immediately  to  have  recourse  to 
a  free  division  of  the  parts  chiefly  affected,  by 
which  means  the  urgent  symptoms  will  gradually 
subside,  and  the  patient  obtain  a  cure.  By  this 
operation  we  should  endeavour  to  divide  the  nerve 
entirely,  by  making  a  pretty  deep  incision  in  the 
flesh  a  little  above  the  wound  made  in  blood- 
letting. There  have  been  instances  where  the 
most  violent  symptoms  have  been  suddenly  re- 
lieved, by  an  incision  across  the  arm,  and  that  not 
a  very  deep  one.  This  shows  evidently,  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  malady  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
partial  division  of  a  nerve.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing out  the  nerve  so  affected,  however,  renders 
this  operation  somewhat  more  diihcult,  and  even 
dangerous,  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  there, 
fore  the  following  directions  for  the  performance 
of  it  will  be  necessary. 

Having  provided  against  any  accident  from  the 
division  of  the  artery,  by  applying  the  tourniquet, 
make  an  incision  in  the  external  integuments,  so 
large,  that  you  are  sure  the  wounded  nerve  or  ten- 
don  must  be  within  it :  then  gradually  and  cau- 
-  iiously  make  slight  and  shallow  incisions  in  the  cel- 


lular and  muscular  substance,  until  the  wounded 
nerve  is  fairly  cut  through  ;  taking  all  possible 
care  to  avoid  the  larger  veins,  arteries,  and  tendons. 
In  this  manner  we  must  proceed,  if  the  patient  is 
not  relieved  sooner,  till  we  arrive  at  the  periosteum 
itself.  If  the  patient,  even  by  this  severe  incision, 
finds  no  relief,  the  tendon  next  to  the  wounded 
vein  must  be  divided  also  ;  but  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  where  such  a  division  has  been  necessary ; 
and  this  renders  it  probable,  that  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  enumerated  proceed  most  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  from  the  wound  of  a 
nerve. 

As  the  subject  of  this  article  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance, it  is  highly  necessary  to  notice  the 
opinions  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Abeinethy,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  in  London,  in  one  of  his  surgical 
essays,  after  noticing  the  confused  and  general  way 
in  which  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  it,  have 
treated  the  subject,  lays  down  the  several  distinct 
causes  from  which  mischiefs  from  phlebotomy  may 
arise.    These  are, 

1 .  Inflammation  of  the  integuments.^  and  of  the 
subjacent  cellular  substances. — "  The  Inflammation, 
and  suppuration  of  the  cellular  substance,"  says 
he,  "  in  which  the  vein  lies,  is  the  most  frequent 
occurrence.  Of  this  every  surgeon  must  have  seen 
repeated  instances  ;  they  may  also  have  remarked, 
that  on  the  subsidence  of  this  inflammation  the  tube 
of  the  vein  is  free  from  induration  :  neither  does 
the  state  of  any  of  the  surrounding  parts,  indicate 
their  previous  participation  in  the  disease.  'J"he 
nature  of  every  excited  inflammation  will  vary 
as  the  cause  which  produced  it,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient  deter»nine,  it  will  therefore  be 
unnecessary  to  particularly  notice  the  Tarieties  of 
its  appearance.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  will 
be  more  indolent,  and  will  produce  a  circumscribed, 
and  suppurating  tumor.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more 
diffused,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  erysipe- 
las :  and  sometimes  its  violence,  and  rapid  termi- 
nation, will  evidently  distinguish  it  to  be  a 
phlegmon. 

"  If  the  lancet  with  which  the  patient  was  bled, 
should  have  been  bad  ;  if  it  lacerated  rather  than 
cut  the  parts  through  which  it  passed  ;  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  be  irritable  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly, if  sufficient  attention  be  not  paid  to  pro- 
cure the  union  of  the  divided  parts,  but  the  motion 
of  the  arm  be  allowed  ;  the  irritation,  which  the 
friction  of  the  opposite  edges  of  the  wound  must 
occasion,  will  most  probably  excite  inflammation." 
The  treatment  proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  com- 
plaint is  manifest,  and  distinguished  by  no  peculi- 
arity ;  Mr.  A.  therefore  postpones  what  he  had  to 
say  on  that  subject,  until  he  has  noticed  the  other 
Tarieties  of  these  diseases. 

2.  Injlammalion  of  the  absorbing  vessels. — "  The 
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next  frequent  complaint,  which  I  have  seen,  is  in- 
flaminatiou  of  the  absorbents  :  it  however  some- 
times accidentally  happens,  that  one  surgeon  meets 
with  many  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  so  that  were 
he  to  judge  merely  from  his  own  observation,  he 
might  conclude  that  disease  to  be  common,  when 
the  collected  experience  of  others  would  determine 
it  to  be  a  rare  occurrence."  Mr.  A.  says  he  is 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  his  observation  has  been 
thus  partial,  since  Mr.  Hunter  has  not  publicly 
noticed  this  complaint.  The  author  relates  from 
recollection,  three  cases  of  mischief  from  this 
cause. 

"  Physiology  shews  to  us,"  says  he,  "  that  ihe 
absorbents  possess  much  sensibility  :  their  rejection 
of  one  kind  of  air,  which  is  not  evidently  acrid, 
and  their  ready  absorption  of  another,  in  my 
opinion,  proves  them  to  be  endued  with  no  slight 
degree  of  sensation.  Practical  observation  further 
strengthens  this  opinion :  the  celerity  with  Avhich 
these  vessels  inflame,  when  they  have  imbibed 
noxious  matter,  and  the  pain  which  is  suffered  in 
consequence,  sufficiently  prove  this  circumstance. 
Their  frequent  inflammation  in  consequence  of 
disturbance  of  the  general  constitution,  may  be 
however  regarded  as  an  additional  argument.  A 
common  cold  produces  a  painful  tumefaction  of 
their  glands ;  and  in  some  fevers  these  parts  are 
particularly  obnoxious  to  disease. 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves 
attention  :  when  the  absorbents  become  inflamed, 
they  quickly  communicate  this  disease  to  the  cel- 
lular substance  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Most  surgeons  have  remarked  these  vessels,  when 
indurated,  to  appear  like  small  chords,  perhaps  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  this  substance 
is  surely  not  the  slender  sides  of  the  vessel  thus 
Budddenly  augmented  in  bulk,  but  an  induration 
of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  to  which  the 
irritated  vessel  has  communicated  inflammation. 
The  formation  of  a  common  bubo  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  power  which  these  vessels  possess  of 
involving  the  surrounding  parts  in  their  disease  :  at 
iirst,  one  or  two  glands  are  found  to  be  inflamed  ; 
but  they  soon  become  undistinguishable  in  the  ge- 
neral inflammation  of  the  surrounding  substance. 
This  inflammation  either  is  dispersed,  or  it  termi- 
nates in  suppuration  :  and  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  general  tumor  the  originally  diseased  glands 
again  become  noticeable.  Those  frequently  enor- 
mous tumors  Avhich  form  by  the  side  of  the  neck, 
further  confirm  the  observation  :  enquire  into  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  one  or  two  glands  were  at  first  affected, 
and  that  the  disease  extended  itself  to  the  surround- 
ing substance,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
swelling  is  composed.  This  remark  must  be  taken 
with  some  limitation,  for  the  glands  of  the  neck  do 
frequently  enlarge  to  a  considerable  degree,  with- 


out  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  partaking  of 
the  disease  ;  yet  in  such  cases  their  growth  is  very 
gradual,  and  unaccompanied  with  active  inflamma- 
tion. Such  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
suppose  these  vessels  to  be  very  sensible  and  irri- 
table ;  and  to  possess  a  power  of  readily  commu- 
nicating disease  to  the  cellular  substance  in  which 
they  lie." 

Mr.Abernethy'next  endeavours  to  shew  that  their 
inflammation,  in  consequence  of  local  injury,  i» 
dcducible  from  two  causes  :  "  one,  the  absorption 
of  acrid  matter  ;  and  the  other,  the  effect  of  irri- 
tation of  the  divided  tube.  Of  the  inflammation 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  morbiferous  matter 
every  one  is  apprised,  but  that  Avhich  is  the  effect 
of  irritation  has  been  less  remarked. 

"  When  virulent  matter,"  says  the  author  "  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  it  is  generally  convey- 
ed  to  the  next  absorbent  gland  ;  where  its  progress 
being  retarded,  its  stimulating  properties  induce 
inflammation,  and  frequently  no  evident  disease  of 
the  vessels  through  which  it  has  passed  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  absorption  of  syphilitic  and  can- 
cerous matter  affords  frequent  proofs  of  this  assertion. 
Thereare,  indeed,  some  poisons  so  acrid,  that  the 
vessel  which  admits  them,  inflames  throughout  its 
whole  extent ;  yet  still  the  glands  are  principally  af- 
fected. When  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  hap- 
pens in  consequence  of  irritation,  that  part  of  the 
vessel  nearest  the  irritating  cause  generally  suffers 
most;  whilst  the  glands,  being  remotely  situated, 
partake  less  of  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation 
is  also  of  a  different  kind,  and,  I  think,  can  be  dis- 
criminated :  when  it  arises  from  poison  resident  in 
the  part,  the  gland  is  first  indurated,  and  a  pldegmo- 
noid  inflammation  follows ;  but  if  irritation  be  the 
cause  of  its  enlargement,  the  tumefaction  more 
speedily  takes  place ;  the  gland  is  more  painful  in 
its  early  state,  but  has  less  tendency  to  suppurate  ; 
the  enlargement  more  resembles  that  of  the  lym- 
phatic  glands  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  taking  cold. 

"  When  the  inflammation  arises  from  irritation  it 
will  be  expected,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  continuity  of  the  vessel  Avill  be  apparent :  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  greatest  disease  will  be 
immediately  adjoining  that  part  which  has  sustained 
the  injury.  The  cases  which  have  been  related 
shew  that  inflammatory  tumors  often  form  in  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  and  fore-arm  ;  when  the  wound 
of  the  absorbent  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
Were  it  necessary,  I  could  relate  several  cases 
where  such  tumors  formed  from  injuries  done  to 
the  fingers,  or  in  consequence  of  fretting  ulcers  of 
the  leg.  AVhen  they  arise  from  the  latter  cause  it 
might  be  supposed  that  some  acrid  matter  had  been 
imbibed,  yet  I  think  in  that  case,  we  should  find 
the  glands  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  absorbents  frequently  inilame 
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far  below  the  part  where  the  vessel  lias  sustained 
An  injury,  and  where  the  inflammanon  could  not 
be  occasioned  by  absorption.  These  observations 
I  thought  it  right  to  insert,  to  illasirate  the  cases 
Avhich  have  been  related  ;  and  also  to  excite  more 
general  attention  to  the  diseases  of  these  important 
vessels." 

3.  IiiJIamnmfion  of  tlic  vein.  After  a  concise 
account  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  which  wc  have 
already  given,  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  "  I  have  seen 
but  three  cases  where  an  inilamination  of  the  vein 
succeeded  to  venesection  ;  they,  hoM'ever,  confirm 
tlie  foregoing  observations.  The  vein  did  not  in 
either  case  evidently  suppurate.  In  the  first, 
about  three  inches  of  the  venal  tube  inflamed  both 
above  and  below  the  orifice  ;  it  was  accompanied 
with  much  tumor,  redness,  and  pain  of  the  cover- 
ing integuments,  and  much  fever  ;  the  pulse  was 
rapid,  and  the  tongue  furred.  After  the  inflamma- 
tion had  terminated,  and  all  tumor  had  subsided, 
the  vein  did  not  swell,  when  compression  was  made 
above  the  diseased  part.  The  second  case  was  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  less  in  degree.  In  the  third 
case  the  inflammation  was  not  continued  in  the 
course  of  the  vein  towards  the  heart,  but  extended 
as  low  as  the  wrist.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  was  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  extension  of  the  disease  equal- 
ly in  both  directions.  The  nature  of  a  disease  be- 
ing known,  the  treatment  is  commonly  evident. 
The  diminution  of  inflammation  in  a  vein  is  to  be 
attempted  by  the  same  general  means  as  in  other 
parts.  As  the  membranous  lining  of  the  vein  is 
continued  to  the  heart,  and  as  inflammation  is  very 
speedily  extended  along  such  surfaces,  unless  pre- 
vented by  adhesion,  the  application  of  a  compress 
at  some  distance  from  the  punctured  part,  in  order 
to  unite  the  inflamed  sides  of  the  vein,  appears  to 
be  particularly  judicious. 

"  I  am  induced  to  suppose  a  case  may  occur  in 
which  the  vein  may  siippurcite,  and  in  which  a  total 
division  of  the  tube  may  be  proper  practice  ;  not 
merely  to  obviate  the  extension  of  the  local  dis- 
ease, but  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  collected  pus 
with  the  circulating  fluids." 

4.  Injiamtnation  of  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm. 
As  far  as  my  observation  hath  extended,"  says 

Mr.  Abernethy  "  the  next  frequent  ill  consequence 
which  succeeds  to  venesection,  performed  in  the 
arm,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  subjacent  fascia. 
When  this  complaint  occurs,  it  perhaps  arises  not 
merely  from  the  contiguity  of  the  fascia  to  the 
punctured  and  irritated  parts,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  wounded  by  the  lancet  in  the  o{)c- 
ration."  Sufficient  information  of  the  symptoms, 
and  efl'ects  of  this  disease,  are  conveyed  in  th 
following  instances ; 

"  A  man,  40  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,    under  the  care  of  Mr. 


Pott :  he  had  much  pain  and  didficulty  in  moving 
his  arm,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  succeed- 
ing to  phlebotomy.  The  wound  inflicted  in  that 
operation  was  not  healed  ;  the  surrounding  integu- 
ments were  not  much  inflamed,  but  he  could 
neither  extend  his  fore-arm  nor  his  fingers  with- 
out great  pain.  The  integuments  of  the  fore-arm 
were  afiected  with  a  kind  of  erysipelas ;  M'hen 
slightly  touched  they  were  not  very  painful,  but 
when  more  forcibly  compressed,  so  as  to  affect  the 
inferior  parts,  much  pain  was  suffered.  The  pa- 
tient complained  of  pain  extending  towards  the 
axilla,  and  also  towards  the  acromion  ;  but  no  tu- 
mor of  the  arm,  in  either  direction,  was  percepti- 
ble. A  poultice  Avas  applied  to  the  arm,  opium 
was  given  at  night,  and  aperient  medicines  were 
occasionally  prescribed.  The  pain  in  the  arm 
increased,  and  it  was  attended  by  much  fever. 
After  a  week  had  elapsed,  a  small  and  superficial 
collection  of  matter  took  place  a  little  below  the 
internal  condyle  ;  this  being  opened,  but  little  pus 
was  discharged  :  and  scarcely  any  decrease  of  tu- 
mor or  pain  followed.  About  ten  days  afterwards  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  Avas  distinguished  below  the 
external  condyle  ;  an  incision  was  here  also  made, 
which  penetrated  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm. 
'Much  matter  immediately  gushed  from  the  wound, 
the  swelling  greatly  subsided,  and  the  future  sufler- 
ings  of  the  patient  were  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  This  opening  was,  however,  inade- 
quate to  the  complete  discharge  of  the  matter  ; 
which  had  probably  been  originally  formed  be- 
neath the  fascia,  in  the  course  of  the  ulna :  its 
pointing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  depended  on 
the  tenuity  and  comparative  non-resistance  of  the 
fascia  at  that  part.  The  collected  pus  descended 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  detached  fascia;  a  depend- 
ing opening  for  its  discharge  became  necessary,  af- 
ter which  the  patient  recovered  without  any  cir- 
cumstance being  observed  worthy  of  relation.  The 
case  which  I  have  just  related,  and  that  in  which 
two  large  abscesses  had  formed,  attended  with  in- 
durated absorbents,  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  at  the  hospital,  and  they  both  fell  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Pott.  In  the  lectures  of  that  eminent 
sui'geon,  1  had  heard  dangerous  and  fatal  conse- 
quences attributed  to  the  injury  of  a  nerve  in  ve- 
nesection, but  I  learned  no  other  distinction  of 
cases.  These  cases  first  excited  my  attention  to 
this  subject,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  such  discri- 
mination as  that  which  I  now  ofler  to  the  public 
has  not  been  attempted." 

The  author  here  speaks  of  another  case  of  in- 
flamed  fascia,  in  which  no  inflammation  of  the  vein 
or  absorbents  appeared.  "  The  integuments  were 
not  much  alfected,  but  the  patient  complained  that 
his  arm  felt  as  if  bound'or  compressed,  and  that  he 
suflFered  much  pain  if  he  attempted  to  extend  it. 
The  inflammation  subsisted  without  the  formation 
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of  matter;  and  after  much  time  had  elapsed,  the 
pliability  of  the  arm  was  gradually  regained." 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Communi- 
cations, two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  at- 
tended, however,  with  some  peculiarity  of  symp- 
toms, may  be  found. 

"  The  treatment  of  an  inflamed  fascia,"  says  Mr. 
Abernethy,  "  the  consequence  of  venesection,  has 
in  it  no  peculiarity.  Doubtless  those  general  means 
which  are  reductive  of  inflammation  should  be  em- 
ployed. Of  local  treatment,  quietude  of  the  limb, 
and  a  state  of  relaxation  of  the  inflamed  part,  will 
tend  to  lessen  disease  ;  but  as  soon  as  some  abate- 
ment of  inflammation  is  procured,  the  extension  of 
the  fore-arm  and  fingers  ought  to  be  attempted,  and 
daily  performed,  to  obviate  that  contraction  which 
might  otherwise  ensue." 

5.  The  ill  consequences  succeeding  to  a  wounded 
nerve  come  next  under  Mr.  Abernethy's  consider- 
ation. By  delineations  annexed  to  his  Essay,  he 
shews,  that  if  the  patient  be  bled  in  the  vena  medi- 
ana  basilica,  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  are  exposed  to  injury  :  or  if  the  vena  medi- 
ana  cephalica  be  opened,  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerves  may  be  wounded.  This 
part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  refer  to  the  arti- 
cle Nerves. 

BLEEDING,  TOPICAL,  that  species  of  blood- 
letting which  is  designed  to  have  a  local  eftect. 
When,  either  from  the  severity  of  a  fixed  pain  in  a 
part  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  wished  to  evacu- 
ate blood  directly  from  the  small  vessels  of  the  part 
aifected,  instead  of  opening  any  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries or  veins,  the  following  are  the  different  modes, 
proposed  for  effecting  it,  viz.  by  means  of  leeches  ; 
by  slight  scarifications  with  the  shoulder  or  edge  of 
a  lancet ;  and,  lastly,  by  means  of  a  well-known 
instrument  termed  a  scarificator;  in  which  sixteen 
or  twenty  lancets  are  commonly  placed,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  when  the  instrument  is  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  the  whole  number  of  lancets  con- 
tained in  it  are,  by  means  of  a  strong  spring,  push- 
ed suddenly  into  it,  to  the  depth  at  which  the  in- 
strument  has  been  previously  regulated.  This  be- 
ing done,  as  the  smaller  blood-vessels  only  by  this 
operation  are  ever  intended  to  be  cut,  and  as  these 
do  not  commonly  discharge  freely,  some  means  or 
other  become  necessary  for  promoting  the  evacu- 
ation. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose.  Glasses  fitted  to  the  form  of  the  affected 
parts,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each, 
were  long  ago  contrived ;  and  these  being  placed 
upon  the  scarified  parts,  a  degree  of  suction  was 
produced  by  a  person's  mouth  sufficient  for  nearly 
exhausting  the  air  contained  in  the  glass  :  and  this 
accordingly  was  a  sure  enough  method  of  increas- 
ing the  evacuation  of  blood  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  as  this  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
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ble,  and  besides  did  not  on  every  occasion  prove 
altogether  efiectual,  an  exhausting  syringe  was  at 
last  adapted  to  the  glass,  which  did  indeed  an- 
swer as  a  very  certain  method  of  extracting  the  air 
contained  in  it;  but  the  application  of  this  instru- 
ment for  any  length  of  time  is  very  troublesome, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  syringe  always 
air-tight.  , 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  cupping-glasses, 
has  been  found  to  rarefy  the  air  contained  in  them 
to  a  degree  sufficient  for  producing  a  very  consi- 
derable suction  ;  and  as  the  instrument  in  this  sim- 
ple form  answers  the  purpose  in  view  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  operator,  and  is  to  be  at  all  times  ea- 
sily obtained,  the  use  of  the  syringe  has  therefore 
been  laid  aside. 

There  are  different  methods  adopted  for  thus  ap- 
plying heat  to  the  cavity  of  the  glass.  By  support- 
ing the  mouth  of  it  for  a  few  seconds  above  the 
flame  of  a  taper,  the  air  may  be  sufficiently  rarefi- 
ed  ;  but  if  the  flame  is  not  kept  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  is  allowed  to  touch  either  the  sides  or  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  it  is  very  apt  to  make  it  crack. 
A  more  certain,  as  well  as  an  easier,  method  of  ap- 
plying the  heat,  is  to  dip  a  piece  of  soft  bibnious 
paper  in  spirit  of  wine  ;  and  having  set  it  on  fire, 
to  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and,  on  its 
being  nearly  extinguished,  to  apply  the  mouth  of 
the  instrument  directly  upon  the  scarified  part. 
This  degree  of  heat,  which  may  be  always  regulat- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  piece  of  paper,  and  which 
it  is  evident  ought  to  be  always  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  glass,  if  long  enough  applied,  proves 
always  sufficient  for  rarefying  the  air  very  effectu- 
ally,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  done  with  any  man- 
ner  of  caution,  never  injures  the  glass  in  the  least. 

The  glass  having  been  thus  applied,  if  the  scari 
fications  have  been  properly  made,  they  instantly 
begin  to  discharge  freely  :  and  so  soon  as  the  in- 
strument is  nearly  full  of  blood,  it  should  be  taken 
away  ;  which  may  be  always  easily  done  by  rais- 
ing one  side  of  it,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  ex- 
ternal  air.  When  more  blood  is  wished  to  be  ta- 
ken, the  parts  should  be  bathed  with  warm  water  ; 
and  being  made  perfectly  dry,  another  glass,  exact- 
ly the  size  of  the  former,  should  be  instantly  appli- 
ed in  the  very  same  manner :  and  thus,  if  the  sca- 
rificator has  been  made  to  push  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
so  as  to  have  cut  all  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the 
part,  almost  any  necessary  quantity  of  blood  may 
be  obtained.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
the  full  quantity  intended  to  be  discharged  cannot 
be  got  at  one  place.  In  such  a  case,  the  scarifica- 
tor must  be  again  applied  on  a  part  as  contiguous 
to  the  other  as  possible ;  and  this  being  done,  the 
application  of  the  glasses  must  also  be  renewed  as 
before. 

When  it  is  wished  to  discharge  the  quantity  of 
blood  as  quickly  as  possible,  two  or  more  glasses 
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may  be  applied  at  once  on  configuous  parts  previous- 
ly scarified  ;  and,  on  some  occai-ions,  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  more  quickly  obtained  by  the  cupping- 
glasses  being  applied  for  a  few  seconds,  upon  the 
parts  to  be  al'terwards  scaritied.  The  suction  pro- 
duced by  the  glasses  may  possibly  have  some  influ- 
ence in  bringing  the  more  deep-seated  vessels  into 
nearer  contact  w  ith  the  sldn,  so  that  more  of  them 
■vvill  be  cut  by  the  scarificator. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  being  procured, 
the  wounds  made  by  the  di.fl'crcnt  lancets  should  be 
all  perfectly  cleared  of  blood  ;  and  a  bit  of  soft 
linen,  dipped  in  a  little  milk  or  cream,  applied  over 
the  whole,  is  the  only  dressing  that  is  necessary. 
When  dry  linen  is  applied,  it  not  only  creates  more 
uneasiness  to  the  patient,  but  renders  the  wounds 
more  apt  to  fester  than  when  it  has  been  previously 
wetted  in  the  manner  directed. 

When  the  part  from  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce  a  local  evacuation  of  this  kind  is  so  situated, 
that  a  scarificator  and  cupping-glasses  can  be  appli- 
ed, this  method  is  greatly  preferable  to  every  other; 
but  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  of  the 
nose,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  face,  <S:c.  the  scari- 
ficator cannot  be  properly  applied  directly  to  the 
parts  affected.  In  such  instances,  leeches  are  com- 
monly had  recourse  to,  as  they  can  be  placed  upon 
almost  any  spot  from  whence  we  would  wish  to  dis- 
charge blood. 

In  the  application  of  these  animals,  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  of  making  them  hx  upon  a  particu- 
lar spot,  is  to  confine  them  to  the  part  by  means  of 
a  small  wine-glass.  Allowing  them  to  creep  upon 
a  dry  cloth,  or  upon  a  dry  board,  for  a  few  minutes 
before  application,  makes  them  fix  more  readily  ; 
and  moistening  and  cooling  the  parts  on  which  they 
are  intended  to  fix,  either  with  milk,  cream,  or 
blood,  tends  also  to  make  them  adhere  much  more 
speedily  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  So  soon  as 
the  leeches  have  separated,  the  ordinary  method  of 
promoting  the  discharge  of  blood,  is  to  cover  the 
part  with  linen  cloths  Avet  in  warm  water.  In  some 
situations,  this  may  probably  be  as  effectual  a  me- 
thod as  any  other;  but  wherever  the  cupping- 
glasses  can  be  applied  over  the  wounds,  they  an- 
swer the  purpose  much  more  effectually. 

BLENDE,  false  galena,  a  species  of  the  ore 
of  zinc :  it  is  always  of  a  glaring  appearance; 
is  mineralized  by  sulphur,  and  often  contains 
iron. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA,  (from  /SAsvva,  mucus, 
and  fso!,  to  Jlozv).  The  name  gonorrhoea  implies  a 
discharge  of  semen  ;  which  never  takes  place  in 
the  complaint  to  which  at  present  it  is  applied  ; 
and,  for  which,  if  a  Greek  mrme  is  to  be  retained, 
Dr.  Swediaur  proposes  to  call  it  blennorrhagia^  i.  e. 
7nuc//luxtts,  (acfivus);  and  thus,  to  distinguish  both 
from  real  gonnorrhocas,  and  from  gleets,  to  which 
latter  be  .proposes  to  give  the  name  blennorrhceUj 


mucijlnxus  fpassivus),  i.  e,  Avithout  inflammatory 
symptoms. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA  BA  LANL  Dr.  Swediaur 

proposes  this  name  as  more  properly  expressive  of 
the  disorder  called  gonorrhoea  spuria,  which  see. 
The  disorder  is  an  active  discharge  from  the  part. 

BLENNORRIKEA,  (|SAevyo5^o;a ;  from  ^Afvw, 
mucus,  and  fsw,  to  Jion:)  ;  Go7wrrhcsa  mucosa^  or 
gleet.  An  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
urethra,  arising  from  topical  weakness. 

BLEPHA'RIDES,  (from  ^its^cipov,  an  eyelid  J, 
the  hairs  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  ;  also  that 
part  of  the  eyelids  themselves  on  which  the  hairs 
grow. 

BLEPIIAROPHTHA'LMIA,  {iixs(papo<p^oiXiux ; 
from  ^Xspccpot,  the  eyelid,  and  of^stXtjio;,  the  eye), 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 

BLEFIIAROPTO'SIS,(/3A£^a/;o7r7i-^5-ii-;  from  /SAs- 
<po,po;,  the  eyelid,  and  itlujsi;-,  from  Trnrlu;,  to  fall)  ; 
a  prolapsion,  or  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  so 
as  to  cover  the  cornea.  It  generallj'  arises  from  a  loss 
of  power  in  the  muscle  which  elevates  the  eyelid,  and 
is  to  be  cured  by  electricity,  with  the  application  of 
camphor  and  other  topical  stimulants. 

BLESSED  THISTLE.  See  Carduus  be\edictus. 

BLl'TUM  FGETIDUM.  See  A^triplex  raaiDA. 

BLOOD,  a  red  liquor  circulating  through  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  and  the  bodies  of  tlic 
larger  animals,  Avhich  is  immediately  and  essentially 
necessary  to  existence. 

Though  there  is  no  living  creature  as  yet  known 
Avhose  life  does  not  iiinnediately  depend  upon  the 
circulation  of  some  kind  of  fiuid  through  its  vessels, 
yet  unless  such  fluid  is  of  a  red  colour,  it  does  not 
obtain  the  name  of  blood ;  and  therefore  such  crea- 
tures as  have  a  colourless  or  milky  liquor  circulat- 
ing through  their  vessels,  are  called  exsanguioui 
animals. 

The  blood,  on  a  loose  examination,  appears  ho- 
mogeneous, or  of  simila-r  parts,  red,  and  coagulating 
throughout ;  and  is  observed  to  be  redder  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  animal  :  in  a  weak 
and  famished  one,  the  blood  inclines  to  a  yellow  : 
it  has  a  whiteness  observable  in  it,  which  arises  al- 
most totally  from  the  chyle.  But  from  various  ex- 
periments it  is  found  that  this  animal  liquor  con- 
tains very  different  ingredients. 

That  caloric  is  contained  in  the  blood  may  be 
proved  from  its  temperature.  This  in  human  blood, 
and  that  of  some  other  animals,  is  from  92  to  100 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  is  more 
than  the  mean  degree  of  atmospherical  heat,  but 
less  than  the  greatest.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
degree  of  heat  in  the  body  increases  a  little  from 
an  augmentation  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  summer  heat. 
Wc  can  live  in  a  much  greater  heat  than  the  heat  of 
the  warmest  summer,  as  is  proved  by  persons  in 
sugar-houseSj   mclting-furnacesj  glass-houses,  &c. 
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from  the  use  of  baths  and  stoves  in  Finland  and 
Russia  ;  and  also  by  the  late  experiments  of  For- 
dyce,  Blagden,  Hunter,  and  Dobson.  The  heat  of 
the  blood  is  sometimes  so  diminished  in  an  intense 
cold,  that  in  a  person  frost-bitten,  but  not  dead, 
a  thermometer  applied  to  the  mouth,  arm-pits, 
groins,  and  e"ven  the  vagina,  would  not  rise  above 
76**  of  Fahrenheit.  Is  the  matter  of  heat  in  the 
blood  alone  ?  This  is  sufficiently  probable  from 
phenomena  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  body  is  diminished 
by  hemorrhagy,  or  when  the  blood  is  intercepted 
by  ligature  and  compression  from  reaching  the 
joints,  and  is  restored  when  the  blood  returns. 
Mr.  Fylfe  observes,  however,  that  his  experiments 
on  living  animals,  particularly  upon  swine,  did  not 
discover  so  great  a  difference  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, between  the  heat  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  brain,  stomach,  intestines,  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  even  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  texture  in 
the  muscles.  Again,  a  kind  of  volatile  vapour  or 
exhalation  continually  flies  off  from  the  warm 
blood,  which  has  a  sort  of  foetid  smell,  intermedi- 
ate between  that  of  the  sweat  and  urine. 

After  this  vapour  has  been  dissipated,  the  blood 
of  a  healthy  person  spontaneously  congeals  into  a 
scissile,  trembling  mass,  especially  in  a  heat  of  about 
150  degrees,  and  sooner  in  feverish  persons  than 
in  such  as  are  in  health.  It  sometimes  coagulates  in 
the  veins  of  a  living  person,  and  is  found  clotted 
in  wounds  of  the  arteries.  But  even  within  the 
vessels  of  a  person  dying  of  a  violent  fever,  the 
blood  has  been  said  to  change  into  a  concreted  tre- 
mulous jelly  throughout  all  the  veins ;  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Chemistry  has,  in  various  ways,  shewn  us  the 
nature  of  the  blood.  1.  When  fresh  drawn,  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  putrify,  the  blood,  distilled  with 
a  slow  heat,  yields  a  water  to  the  quantity  of  five 
parts  in  six  of  the  whole  mass ;  which  water  has 
little  or  no  taste  or  smell,  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  when  it  is  proportionally  more 
charged  with  a  foetid  oil.  2.  The  residuum,  ex- 
posed to  a  stronger  fire,  yields  various  alkaline 
liquors,  of  which  the  first,  being  acrid,  foetid,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour,  has  been  called  the  spirit  of 
blood ;  it  consists  of  a  volatile  salt,  with  some 
little  oil,  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  amount  of  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  original  mass  of  blood.  This 
same  acrimonious  substance  is  observable  in  the 
fat,  and  likewise  in  putrid  flesh  and  blood.  3.  A 
little  before,  and  together  with  the  oil,  some  vola- 
tile salt  arises,  and  adheres  in  branchy  flakes  to 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the  glass.  The  quantity  of 
this  salt  is  very  small,  being  less  than  an  eightieth 
part  of  the  whole  mass.  4.  The  next  product  is 
oil,  that  is  at  first  yellow,  afterwards  black,  and  at 
last  resembling  pitch,  being  very  acrid  and  inflam- 
mable :  it  makes  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole 
mass.    5.  There  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 


tort a  spongy  inflammable  coal  or  cinder,  which, 
being  kindled,  burns  and  leaves  ashes  behind. 
From  these  ashes,  by  lixiviation  with  water,  is  ob- 
tained a  mixed  salt,  partly  sea-salt,  and  partly 
fixed  alkali,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth. 
This  salt  is  scarcely  the  five  hundredth  part  of  the 
mass,  and  of  this  only  one  fourth  part  is  alkaline  : 
but  being  calcined  with  an  intense  fire,  the  whole 
salt  afibrds  some  portion  of  an  acid;  which  we 
suppose  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  sea-salt  in  the 
blood.    See  Prussic  Acid. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  blood,  it  evi- 
dently contains  a  variety  of  particles,  differing  in 
bulk,  weight,  figure,  and  tenacity  ;  some  watery, 
others  inflammable,  and  most  of  them  greatly  in- 
clined to  putrefaction,  and  of  an  alkaline  nature. 
The  blood,  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  not  injured 
by  putrefaction,  or  too  violent  a  degree  of  heat,  is 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  but  mild  or  gelatinous, 
and  a  little  saltish  to  the  taste ;  yet,  in  some 
diseases  it  is  very  acrid,  and  comes  near  to  a  state  of 
putrefaction  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  scurvy,  where 
it  corrodes  its  containing  vessels  ;  and  in  dropsies, 
the  waters  of  which  are  frequently  alkaline.  But 
an  alkalescent  calx  is  found  in  the  blood  of  insects, 
which  effervesces  with  acids. 

By  a  microscope  we  perceive  in  the  blood  red 
globules ;  which,  doubtless,  make  that  part  called 
cruor  or  crassamentum.  If  it  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther these  are  not  rather  lenticular  particles  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  observed  by  Lewenhoek  in 
fish,  and  since  discovered  in  our  own  species,  we 
confess  it  is  a  point  difficult  to  determine ;  Hew- 
son,  however,  observes  that  the  particles  are  flat 
like  a  guinea,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  colour  of  these  globules  is  red ;  and  the  in- 
tenseness  of  their  colour,  and  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  mass,  increases  with  the  strength 
of  the  animal.  Their  diameter  is  very  small,  being 
between  -^-^oo        -^-soo  inch.    They  are  said 

to  change  thicr  figure  into  an  oblong  egg-like  shape, 
which  Haller  could  never  observe  with  sufficient 
certainty.  They  are  also  said  to  dissolve  into  other 
lesser  globules  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  he  had 
neither  observed  himself,  nor  could  easily  admit. 

P'rom  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  fibres  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  are  generated  in  abundance  ;  and  from 
the  serum,  in  smaller  quantities.  They  are  pro- 
cured by  pouring  the  blood  into  a  linen-cloth,  and 
washing  it  gradually  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  or 
by  beating  it  with  a  rod.  In  quantity,  they  equal 
the  28th  part  of  the  whole  mass.  These  are  form- 
ed of  the  gluten,  and  are  not  generated  in  a  living 
animal ;  since  they  are  neither  to  be  perceived  by 
the  microscope,  which  so  easily  renders  visible  the 
red  globules  ;  nor  yet  docs  their  long  thread-like 
figure  seem  adapted  for  receiving  motion. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  compared  to- 
gether  arises  that  knowledge  which  we  at  present 
U  u  2 
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hare  of  the  blood  ;  namely,  that  the  crassamentum 
or  cruov  is  composed  of  globules.  The  inflamma- 
ble or  combustible  nature  of  these  globules  is 
proved  from  dried  blood,  which  takes  flame  and 
burns  ;  as  ah  o  from  the  pyrophorus,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  the  human  blood :  and  from  globules 
also  most  probably  arises  the  greater  part  of  the 
cmpyreumatic  oil  that  is  obtained  from  blood  by 
applying  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  distilled  with  a  strong 
fire  gives  over  almost  the  same  principles  with  the 
crassamentum,  viz.  salt,  oil,  and  earth.  It  yields, 
however,  much  more  water,  but  no  iron  at  all. 
Similar  principles,  but  with  a  less  proportion  of  oil 
and  salt,  are  obtained  from  the  aqueous  humours 
prepared  from  the  blood,  as  the  saliva  and  mucus. 

The  exact  mass  or  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  the  whole  body  cannot  be  certainly  computed. 
The  weight  of  the  mass  of  humours,  however,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  solids  ;  but  many  of 
them,  as  the  gluten  and  fat  of  particular  parts,  do 
not  floAV  in  the  circulation.  But,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  form  a  judgment  from  those  profuse 
haemorrhagies  that  have  been  sustained  without  de- 
stroying the  life  of  the  patienf,  and  from  experi- 
ments made  on  living  animals  by  drawing  out  all 
their  blood,  the  mass  of  circulating  humours  will 
be  at  least  fifty  pounds;  of  which,  about  28  will 
be  true  red  blood,  running  in  the  arteries  and 
veins ;  of  which  the  arteries  contain  only  four 
parts,  and  the  veins  nine. 

The  blood  docs  not  always  contain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  principles  abovementioned :  for  an 
increased  celerity,  whether  by  laborious  and  strong 
exercises,  a  full  age,  fever,  or  otherwise,  augments 
the  crassamentum,  the  redness,  the  congealing 
force,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  particles;  and  the 
hardness  and  the  weight  of  the  concreted,  serum 
with  the  alkaline  principles,  are  increased  by  the 
same  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  and 
less  active  animal,  and  the  more  watery  or  vegeta- 
ble the  diet  on  which  it  is  fed,  the  crassamentum 
of  the  blood  is  proportionally  lessened,  and  its  se- 
rum and  mucus  increased.  Old  age,  again,  lessens 
the  crassamentum,  and  the  gelatinous  part  like- 
wise. 

From  these  principles,  and  a  due  consideration 
of  the  solid  fibres  and  vessels,  the  different  tem- 
peraments are  derived.  (See  Temterament.)  For 
a  plethoric  or  sanguine  habit  arises  from  an  abun- 
dance of  the  red  globules  ;  a  phlegmatic^  from  a  re- 
dundancy of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  &c. 
and  in  the  melancholic,  a  weakness  of  the  solids  is 
joined  with  the  highest  degree  of  nervous  irritation 
or  sensibility. 

The  coagulable  parts  of  the  blood  seem  to  be 
more  especially  designed  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
animal,  whilst  the  thinner  juices  serve  various  pur- 
poses,  as  the  dissolution  of  the   aliments,  the 


moistening  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and 
surfaces  of  the  external  cavities,  to  preserve  the 
flexibility  of  the  solids,  and  conduce  to  the  regular 
functions  of  the  nerves,  &c.  The  saline  particles 
seem  serviceable  for  stimulating  the  vessels.  The 
properties  of  the  aerial  part  are  not  yet  decidedly 
known,  though  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  men 
on  the  subject  are  stated  in  the  article  Animal 
Heat.  The  heat,  at  least,  occasions  the  blood's 
fluidity,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  raised  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  coagulate  the  humours  in  the  living 
body. 

Health,  it  is  plain,  cannot  subsist  without  a  dense 
and  red  blood  ;  and,  if  its  quantity  be  too  much 
diminished,  a  stagnation  of  the  juices  takes  place, 
whence  the  whole  body  becomes  pale,  cold,  and 
weak.  Nor  can  life  or  health  subsist  without  a 
sufficiency  of  thinner  juices  intermixed  with  the 
red  blood  ;  since  the  cruor,  deprived  of  its  watery 
part,  would  congeal  and  obstruct  the  smallest  pas- 
sages of  the  vessels. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  known  that  there  exists  a 
striking  difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  on  account  of  the  former's  having  lately 
suffered  the  action  of  the  lungs.  Accordingly, 
the  bright  red  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  dusky  dark-coloured  blood  in  the 
veins  ;  and  this  brightness  of  tint  it  derives  from 
the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  act  of  respiration.    See  Animal  Heat. 

From  Mr.  Hewson's,  microscopical  experiments 
on  the  blood,  the  latest  that  have  appeared,  we 
shall  transcribe  the  following  particular  account, 
given  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Haygarth. 

"  Instead,"  says  he,  "  of  calling  this  part  red 
globules,  I  should  call  it  red  vesicles ;  for  each 
particle  is  a  flat  vesicle,  with  a  little  solid  sphere 
in  its  centre. 

"  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains 
vesicles  of  this  sort.  In  human  blood  there  are 
millions  of  them  ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour- 
But  in  insects  they  are  white,  and  less  numerous 
in  proportion  than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As 
they  are  flat  in  all  animals,  I  suspect  that  shape  is 
a  circumstance  of  importance,  but  can  be  altered  by 
a  mixture  with  different  fluids.  And  I  find  that  it 
is  by  a  determinate  quantity  of  neutral  salt,  con- 
tained in  the  serum,  that  this  fluid  is  adapted  to 
preserving  these  vesicles  in  their  flat  shape  ;  for,  if 
they  be  mixed  with  water,  they  become  round,  and 
dissolve  perfectly  ;  but  add  a  little  of  any  neutral 
salt  to  the  water,  and  they  remain  in  it,  without 
any  alteration  in  their  shape,  and  without  dis- 
solving. 

"  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  blood  of 
all  animals  is  filled  with  these  particles,  we  must 
believe  that  they  serve  some  very  important  pur- 
pose in  the  animal  economy ;  and,  since  they  are 
so  complicated  in  their  structure,  it  is  improbable 
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thej  should  be  made  by  mechanical  agitation  in  the 
lungs  or  blood-vessels,  as  has  been  suspected,  but 
probably  have  some  organs  set  apart  for  their  for- 
mation. This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  when  I 
have  explained  their  structure  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly, and  mention  the  manner  in  which  I  exhibit 
it,  I  take  the  blood  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in  which 
they  are  very  large ;  I  mix  it  with  the  scrum  of 
human  blood  to  dilute  it ;  I  find  them  appear  all 
flat ;  so  thpy  do  in  the  blood-vessels  of  this  animal, 
as  I  have  distinctly  seen  in  the  web  between  its 
toes,  whilst  the  animal  was  alive,  and  fixed  in  the 
microscope.  Their  appearance  in  these  animals  is 
not  unlike  slices  of  cucumber.  I  next  mix  a  little 
of  the  blood  with  water,  which  immediately  makes 
them  all  round,  and  then  begins  to  dissolve  them 
whilst  they  are  round.  I  incline  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  so  as  to  make  them  roll  down  it;  and 
then  I  can  distinctly  see  the  solid  in  the  middle  fall 
from  side  to  side  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder.  A  neu- 
tral salt  added  to  them  at  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  shape ;  but,  if  the  salt  be  not  added, 
the  water  gradually  dissolves  away  the  vesicle,  and 
then  the  little  sphere  is  left  naked.  Such  is  the 
composition  of  these  particles.  I  have  exhibited 
these  experiments  to  a  considerable  number  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  all  agree  in  their  being  satisfac- 
tory. 

"  The  microscope  I  use  is  a  single  lens,  and 
therefore  as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  use 
them,  do  not  disfigure  objects,  but  only  represent 
them  larger. 

"  From  farther  experiments,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  use  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  is 
to  make  the  middle  solid  pieces ;  and  I  can  prove 
it  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  you  can  do  the  use 
of  any  viscus  in  the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  open- 
ing these  glands,  and  examining  tlie  fluid  contained 
in  their  cells,  which  I  find  to  be  full  of  these  little 
solids.  I  moreover  find,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels 
take  them  up  from  those  glands,  and  convey  them 
into  the  blood-vessels,  which  carry  them  to  the 
spleen,  in  whose  cells  they  ha\  e  the  vesicles  kid 
over  them ;  so  that  the  thymus  and  lymphatic 
glands  make  the  central  particles,  and  the  spleen 
makes  the  vesicles  that  surround  them.  That  this 
is  the  use  of  the  spleen  appears  from  examining  the 
lymph  which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic  vessels ; 
for  that  lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  is  extremely  red, 

"  But,  besides  having  these  glands  set  apart  for 
making  the  red  vesicles  of  the  blood,  I  find  that  they 
are  also  made  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  body,  whose  coats  have  blood-vessels 
properly  constructed  for  this  secretion.  So  that 
the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  are  no  more  than 
appendages  of  the  lymphatic  system,  for  making  the 
middle  particles,  and  the  spleen  an  appendage  to 


the  lymphatic  vessels,  for  making  the  vesicles  which 
contain  these  middle  particles. 

"  I  conjecture  that  it  is  the  coagulable  lymph 
which  is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the  blood, 
from  a  curious  fact  that  has  long  been  known  ; 
namely,  that  the  blood  in  the  splenic  vein  does  not 
coagulate  when  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of 
other  veins  does ;  s>o  that  it  seems  to  be  robbed  of 
its  coagulable  lymph  in  passing  through  the  spleen. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  spleen  can  be 
cut  out  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well  with- 
out it.  I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept 
him  a  year  and  a  half  without  observing  his  health 
to  be  in  the  least  impaired.  From  this,  some  have 
concluded  the  spleen  to  be  an  useless  weight ;  Avhich 
is  absurd,  when  we  consider  that  all  animals  with 
red  blood  have  it.  Therefore,  it  is  more  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  the  animal  economy,  to 
conclude,  that,  since  an  animal  can  do  well  with- 
out it,  there  is  probably  some  part  of  the  body  that 
can  supply  its  place. 

"  Insects  have  vesicles  constructed  in  a  similar 
way  to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour ;  but  insects 
have  neither  spleen,  thymus,  nor  lymphatic  glands : 
and  therefore  in  them  probably  these  vesicles  are 
entirely  fabricated  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  But 
to  us,  and  other  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  be- 
sides the  lymphatic  vessels,  nature  has  given  those 
glands,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  those  important 
vesicles  might  be  the  better  secured  to  us;  just  as 
she  has  given  us  two  ears,  the  better  to  secure  us 
hearing  through  life,  though  we  can  hear  perfectly 
well  with  one." 

This  letter,  we  apprehend,  contains  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Hewson's  evidence  for  his  hypothesis ;  on 
which  we  shall  only  remark,  that  if  the  red  globules 
are  prepared  in  the  manner  abovementioned,  and 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  excretories  of  those  glands 
where  the  red  particles  are  formed;  then,  if  there 
is  any  vessel  where  all  these  excretories  unite,  in 
that  vessel  the  lymph  ought  to  appear  very  red,  on 
account  of  the  accumulated  quantity  of  red  globules 
brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  body  :  but  no 
such  redness  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  notice 
of  by  any  anatomist:  this,  therefore,  must  be  an 
objection  to  Mr.  Hewson's  hypothesis,  and  such  an 
one,  perhaps,  as  will  not  be  easily  removed. 

Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  invented  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  red  blood,  and  various 
opinions  delivered  concerning  its  red  colour.  In  a 
lecture,  delivered  at  Newcastle  in  1773,  by  Dr. 
Wilson  of  that  place,  he  asserts,  "  that  it  is  self- 
evidently  the  office  of  the  veins  to  elaborate  the 
fluids  into  that  form  and  composition  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  red  blood.'"  The  self-evidence 
here,  however,  is  by  no  means  apparent  to  us  ; 
nor  does  he  at  all  point  it  out  in  an  intelligible 
manner, — Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  physiological  part  of 
the  Institutions  of  Medicine,  acknowledges  that  we 
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know  but  little  of  the  formation  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids :  and,  concerning  the  microscopical  ob- 
servations, &c.  on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  ia 
the  following  words,  §  cdW. :  "  The  red  globules 
have  been  considered  as  an  oily  matter,  and  from 
thence  their  distinct  and  globular  appearance  has 
been  accounted  for  :  but  there  is  no  direct  proof  of 
their  oily  nature;  and  their  ready  union  with,  and 
diff'usibiiity  in,  water,  renders  it  very  improbable. 
As  being  microscopical  objects  only,  they  have  been 
represented  by  different  persons  very  differently. 
Some  have  thought  them  spherical  bodies,  but  divi- 
sible into  six  parts,  each  of  which,  in  their  sepa- 
rate state,  were  also  spherical :  but  other  pei'sons 
have  not  observed  them  to  be  thus  divisible.  To 
many  observers  they  have  appeared  as  perfectly 
spherical ;  while  others  judge  them  to  be  oblate 
spheroids,  or  lenticular.    To  some  they  have  ap- 
peared as  annular;  and  to  others  as  containing  a 
hollow  vesicle.    All  this,  with  several  other  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  them,  very  variously  repre- 
sented,  show  some  uncertainty  in  microscopical 
observations ;  and  it  leaves  me,  who  am  not  con- 
versant in  such  observations,  altogether  uncertain 
with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
blood.    The  chemical  history  of  it  is  equally  preca- 
rious ;  .and,  therefore,  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of 
the  production  and  changes  happening  to  these  red 
globules,  we  chuse  to  leave  untouched.    We  sup. 
pose  that  the  red  globules,  when  viewed  singly, 
has  very  little  colour ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  a 
certain  number  of  them  are  laid  upon  one  another, 
that  the  colour  appears  of  a  bright  red:  but  this 
also  hath  its  limits;  so  that  when  the  number  of 
globules  laid  on  one  another  is  considerable,  the 
colour  becomes  of  a  darker  red.  Upon  this  suppo- 
sition, the  colour  of  the  mass  of  blood  will  be  bright- 
er or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more  or  less 
diffused  among  the  other  parts  of  the  mass  ;  and  we 
think  this  appears  to  be  truly  the  case,  from  every 
circumstance  that  attends  the  changes  which  have 
been  at  anytime  observed  in  the  colour  of  the  blood." 

This  leads  us  to  consitler  the  uses  to  which  the 
blood  is  subservient  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  changes  that  happen  to  it  in  respiration.  The 
uses  of  this  fluid  are  so  various,  and  of  such  an 
important  nature,  that  some  have  not  scrupled  to 
affirm  the  blood  to  be  actually  possessed  of  a  living 
principle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  whole  body  is 
~  derived  from  it.  This  opinion  was  first  broached 
by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation :  but  in  this  he  was  never  much  fol- 
lowed; and  the  hypothesis  itself,  indeed,  has  been 
laid  aside  and  neglected,  till  some  years  ago  that  it 
was  revived  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of 
London.  This  illustrious  man  supports  his  opi- 
nion by  the  following  arguments  :  1.  The  blood 
unites  living  parts,  in  some  circumstances,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  yet  recent  juices  of  the  branch  of  one 
tree  unite  it  with  that  of  another.    Were  either  of 


these  fluids  to  be  considered  as  extraneous  or  dead" 
matters,  he  thinks  they  would  act  as  stimuli,  and 
no  union  would  take  place  in  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom.  This  argument,  Mr.  Hunter  ima- 
gines, is  still  farther  established  by  the  following 
experiment :  having  taken  off  the  testicle  of  a  living 
cock,  he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a  living 
hen.  Many  Aveeks  afterwards,  upon  injecting  the 
liver  of  the  hen,  he  injected  the  testicle  of  the 
cock;  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the  liver, 
and  adhered  to  it.  He  alleges,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  there  is  not  a  more  intimate  connection 
between  life  and  a  solid,  than  between  life  and  a 
fluid.  For,  although  we  are  more  accustomed  to 
connect  it  with  the  one  than  the  other,  yet  the  only 
real  difference  which  can  be  shown  between  a  solid 
and  a  fluid  is,  that  the  particles  of  the  one  are  lesS' 
moveable  among  themselves  than  those  of  the  other. 
Besides,  we  often  see  the  same  body  fluid  in  one 
case  and  solid  in  another.  2.  The  blood  becomes 
vascular  like  other  living  parts.  Mr.  Hunter  af- 
firms, that,  after  amputations,  the  coagula  in  the 
extremities  of  arteries  may  be  injected  by  injecting 
these  arteries  ;  and  he  had  a  preparation  in  which 
he  thought  he  could  demonstrate  vessels  rising  from 
the  centre  of  what  had  been  a  coagulum  of  bloodj 
and  opening  into  the-  stream  of  the  circulating, 
blood.  3.  Blood  taken  from  the  arm  in  the  most 
intense  cold  which  the  human  body  can  bear,  raises 
the  thermometer  to  the  same  height  as  blood  taken 
in  the  most  sultry  heat.  This  he  considers  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  blood's  being  alive  ;  as  living 
bodies  alone  have  the  power  of  resisting  great  de- 
grees both  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintaining  in 
almost  every  situation,  while  in  health,  that  tem- 
perature which  we  distingnish  by  the  name  of  a7it- 
mal  heat.  4.  Blood  is  capable  of  being  acted  up- 
on by  a  stimulus.  In  proof  of  this,  he  observes, 
that  it  coaguales  from  exposure,  as  certainly  as 
the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  inflame' 
from  the  same  cause.  The  more  it  is  alive,  that 
is,  the  more  the  animal  is  in  health,  it  coagu- 
lates the  sooner  on  exposure;  and  the  more 
it  has  lost  of  its  living  principle,  as  in  the  case  of 
violent  inflammation,  the  less  is  it  sensible  to  the 
stimulus  produced  from  its  being  exposed,  and  it 
coagulates  the  later.  5.  The  blood  preserves  life 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  nerves 
going  to  a  part  are  tied  or  cut,  the  part  becomes 
paralytic,  and  loses  all  power  of  motion  ;  but  it 
does  not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut,  the  part 
dies,  and  mortification  ensues.  What  keeps  it  alive 
in  the  first  case  Mr.  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  liv- 
ing principle  which  alone  can  keep  it  alive  ;  and  he- 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any 
other  supposition,  than  that  life  is  supported  by  the 
blood.  6.  Another  argument  he  draws  from  a  case- 
of  a  fractured  os  humeri  he  had  occasion  to  observe. 
A  man  was  brought  into  St.  George's  hospital  for 
a  simple  fracture  of  the  os  humeri,  and  died  about 
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.a  month  after  the  accident.  As  the  bones  had  not 
-united,  Mr.  Hunter  injected  the  arm  after  death. 
]fe  found  that  the  cavity  between  the  extremities 
of  the  bones  was  filled  up  with  blood  which  had 
coagulated.  This  blood  was  become  vascular.  In 
some  places  it  was  very  much  so.  lie  does  not  main- 
tain that  all  coagulated  blood  becomes  vascular  : 
and  indeed  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  for  it  is  often 
thrown  out  and  coagulated  in  parts  Avhere  its  be- 
coming vascular  could  answer  no  end  in  the  sys- 
tem :  as,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  of  aneuris- 
mal  sacs.  If  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  such  cases  as 
•that  just  now  mentioned,  the  vessels  are  not  form- 
ed in  the  coagulum,  but  come  from  the  neighbour- 
ing arteries,  he  thinks  it  equally  an  argument  that 
the  blood  is  alive;  for  the  substance  into  which 
•vessels  shoot  must  be  so.  The  very  idea,  that  such 
a  quantity  of  dead  matter  as  the  whole  mass  of 
Jblood,  circulates  in  a  living  body,  appeared  to  him 
absurd. 

The  system  which  at  present  stands  opposed  to 
that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  considers  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  as  the  fountain  of  life  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  receiving  its  life  from  the  blood,  the  nervous 
system  is  capable  of  instantaneously  changing  the 
crasis  of  the  blood,  or  any  other  animal  fluid  ; 
and  though  the  nervous  system  cannot  continue 
its  actions  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  action 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  suspended,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  cannot  act  for  a  single  moment  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.  Ilcnce,  say 
they,  it  is  plain  we  must  suppose  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  not  the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the 
life  of  the  animal,  and  consequently  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal vital  organ.  The  secretion  of  the  vital  fluid 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  brain,  is,  by  the 
supporters  of  this  hypothesis,  denied.  They  say, 
that  any  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  must  be 
aqueous,  inelastic,  and  inactive  ;  whereas  the  ner- 
vous fluid  is  full  of  vigour,  elastic,  and  volatile  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  great  necessity  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the 
body,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  nervous 
fluid  in  the  same  parts,  they  say  is,  because  some 
degree  of  tension  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  the 
fibres,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  influx  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ;  and  this  tension  they  receive  from  the 
repletion  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  every 
where  dispersed  along  with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  dispute  through  every  argument 
that  has  been,  or  that  may  be,  used  by  both 
parties,  would  prove  tedious,  and  to  us  appears  in 
a  great  measure  unnecessary,  as  the  follow  ing  short 
considerations  seem  to  decide  the  matter  absolutely 
against  the  patrons  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  if  we  can  prove  the  life  of  the 
human  body  to  have  existed  in,  or  to  have  been 
communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the  nervous  system, 
the  analogical  argument  will  be  very  strongly  in 
iiwour  of  the  supposition  that  the  case  is  so  still. 


Now,  that  the  case  was  once  so,  is  most  evident ; 
for  the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every 
other  living  creature,  in  its  first  state,  is  well  known 
to  be  a  gelatinous  mass,  without  muscles,  nerves, 
or  blood-vessels.  Nevertheless,  this  gelatinous 
matter,  even  at  that  time,  contained  the  nervous 
fluid.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  the 
nerves  were  formed  out  of  it,  and  had  their  power 
originally  from  it ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the 
brain  is  observed  to  be  that  part  of  the  animal 
which  is  first  formed.  Of  this  gelatinous  fluid  we 
give  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nutri- 
tious matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appear* 
to  be  formed.  At  the  original  formation  of  man, 
and  other  animals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter 
was  the  substratum  of  the  whole  body,  consisting- 
of  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  &c.  nay  more, 
it  was  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  the  nervous 
power  itself.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  now  as  well 
as  then  ?  Again,  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo, 
v^^e  see  a  vital  principle  existing,  as  it  were,  at 
large,  and  forming  to  itself  a  kind  of  regulator  to 
its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it  chases 
to  reside,  rather  than  to  act  at  random  in  the  fluid. 
This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  system,  and  continues  so  to  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  a  nutritious  fluid  was  the  immediate  origin  of 
these  same  nerves,  and  of  that  very  nervous  fluid. 
Now  we  know,  that  the  fluid  which  in  the  womb 
nourishes  the  bodies  of  all  embryo  animals,  is 
necessarily  equivalent  to  the  blood  which  nourishes 
the  bodies  of  adult  ones  :  and  consequently,  as 
soon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice 
of  the  body,  at  that  same  time  the  vital  or  nerv-ous 
fluid  took  up  its  residence  there,  and  from  tho 
blood  difl'used  itself  along  the  nerves,  where  it  w-as 
regulated  exactly  according  to  the  model  originally 
formed  in  the  embryo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  vital  power,  when  once  it  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  human  or  any  other  body,  requires 
no  addition  or  supply,  but  continues  there  in  the 
same  quantity  from  first  to  last.  If  we  suppose 
the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this  Avill  in- 
deed be  the  case,  and  there  is  an  end  of  reasoning 
upon  the  subject;  but  if  we  call  this  power  a 
volatile  and  elastic  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will 
be  more  occasion  for  recruits  to  such  a  power  than 
to  any  other  fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility  and 
elasticity  will  promote  its  escape  in  great  quantities 
through  every  part  of  the  body.  It  may  also  be 
objected,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  fliiid,  or 
mechanical  cause,  capable  of  putting  matter  in  such 
a  form  as  to  direct  its  own  motions  in  a  particular 
way  :  but  even  of  this  we  have  a  positive  proof  in 
the  case  of  the  electric  fluid.  For  if  any  quantity 
of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to  go  from  one  place 
to  another  where  it  meets  with  dilllculty,  through 
the  air  for  instance,  it  will  throw  small  conducting 
substances  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  pro- 
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grcss.  Also,  if  a  number  of  small  and  light  con- 
ducting  substances  are  laid  between  two  metallic 
bodies,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example  ;  a  shock 
of  electricity  will  destroy  that  circle,  and  place 
the  small  conducting  substances  nearer  to  a 
straight  line  between  the  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid 
inew  there  was  a  shorter  passage,  and  resolved  to 
take  that,  if  it  should  have  occasion  to  return. 
Lastly,  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  brain  is 
a  secretary  organ,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  small  glands,  which  have  no  other  excretories 
than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves.  As  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain, 
and  the  minute  arteries  end  in  these  small  glands, 
it  follows,  that  the  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  must  come 
from  the  blood.  Now,  there  is  no  gland  what- 
ever, in  the  human,  or  any  other  body,  but  will 
discharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed  to  secrete,  in 
very  considerable  quantity,  if  its  excretory  is  cut. 
Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  therefore,  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  discharged  ;  but 
no  such  discharge  is  visible.  A  small  quantity  of 
glairy  matter  is  indeed  discharged  from  the  large 
nerves  ;  but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nutritious 
juice  necessary  for  their  support.  This  makes  it 
plain,  even  to  demonstration,  that  the  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  brain  is  invisible  in  its  nature  ;  and 
as  we  know  the  nervous  fluid  has  its  residence  in 
the  brain,  it  is  very  probable,  to  use  no  stronger 
expression,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
brain  to  secrete  this  fluid  from  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  blood  originally  contains  the 
vital  principle.  But  in  order  that  the  subject  may 
be  better  understood,  we  shall  here  introduce  some 
passages  from  Mr.  Hunter's  great  work  on  the  blood 
and  the  nature  of  inflammation. 

The  various  experiments  which  he  made  on  living 
muscles,  to  see  how  far  these  contractions,  after 
having  been  frozen,  correspond  with  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  led  him  to  conclude  that  there 
exists  a  similarity  in  the  excitements  of  coagula- 
tion in  the  blood,  and  of  contraction  in  muscles  ; 
and  that  both  apparently  depend  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  their  life. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  it  should  still  be  diflicult  to 
conceive  how  a  body  in  a  fluid  state,  Avhose  parts 
are  in  constant  motion  upon  one  another,  always 
shifting  their'  situation  with  respect  to  themselves 
and  the  body,  and  which  may  lose  a  portion  with- 
out affecting  itself  or  the  body,  can  possibly  be 
alive;  let  us  see  if  it  is  also  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  body  may  be  so  compounded,  as  to  make  a 
perfect  whole  of  itself,  having  no  parts  dissimilar, 
and  having  the  same  properties  in  a  small  quantity, 
as  in  a  great.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  re- 
moving a  portion  is  not  faking  away  the  constituent 
part,  upon  which  the  whole  depends,  or  by  which 
it  is  made  a  whole,  but  is  only  taking  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  whole ;  the  remaining  portion  being 


equal  in  quality  to  the  Avhole,  and  in  this  respect  is 
similar  to  the  reducing  a  whole  of  any  thing.  This 
might  be  perfectly  illustrated  without  straining  the 
imagination,  by  considering  the  operation  of  union 
by  the  first  intention.  Union,  by  the  first  intention, 
is  an  immediate  sympathetic  harmony  between 
divided  parts,  when  brought  simply  into  contact, 
which  I  call  contiguous  sympathy.  In  this  case, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  very  same  parts  should 
oppose  each  other,  else  harmony,  and  conse- 
quently union,  could  never  take  place  ;  it  is 
simply  necessary  that  the  tAvo  parts  be  alive,  and 
they  might  be  shifted  from  one  sort  of  living 
creature  to  another  for  ever,  without  any  injury 
to  either,  or  without  exciting  irritation ;  and  the 
whole  Avould  still  be  as  perfect  as  ever.  Neither 
can  the  motion  of  one  living  part  upon  another 
affect  the  body,  because  all  its  parts  are  similar, 
and  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  blood,  for  neither  its  motion  on 
itself,  nor  its  motion  on  the  body,  can  either  affect 
it  or  the  body,  since  all  the  parts  are  similar  among 
themselves.  This  is  the  case  with  all  matterj 
where  the  property  does  not  depend  upon  struc- 
ture or  configuration,  but  upon  the  compound; 
for  water  is  still  water,  whether  its  parts  are 
moving  on  each  other,  or  at  rest :  and  a  small 
portion  has  the  same  property  with  the  whole,  and 
is  in  fact  a  smaller  whole.  One  of  the  great  proofs 
that  the  blood  possesses  life,  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  its  coagulation  ;  and,  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  only  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  these  are  founded,  which  it  will  be  in  some 
degree  necessary  to  recapitulate ;  but,  perhaps^ 
the  strongest  conviction  on  the  mind  will  arise 
from  the  application  of  this  principle  to  diseases, 
especially  inflammation.  While  the  blood  is  cir- 
culating, it  is  subject  to  certain  laws  to  which  it  is 
not  subject  when  not  circulating.  It  has  the 
power  of  preserving  its  fluidity,  which  Avas  taken 
notice  of  when  treating  of  its  coagulation  ;  or,  in 
other  Avords,  the  living  principle  in  the  body  has 
the  poAver  of  preserving  it  in  this  state.  Tbis  is 
not  produced  by  motion  alone,  for  in  the  colder 
animals,  when  almost  in  a  state  of  death  during  the 
Avintcr,  when  their  blood  is  moving  with  extreme 
sfowncss,  and  Avould  appear  to  preserve  simply 
animal  life  through  the  whole  body,  and  keep  up 
that  dependence  Avhich  exists  between  the  blood 
and  the  body  already  formed,  the  blood  does  not 
coagulate  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  If  the 
blood  had  not  the  living  principle,  it  would  be,  in 
respect  of  the  body,  as  an  extraneous  substance. 
Blood  is  not  only  alive  itself,  but  is  the  support  of 
life  in  every  part  of  the  body  ;  for  mortification 
immediately  folIoAvs,  when  the  circulation  is  cut  off 
from  any  part,  Avhich  is  no  more  than  death  taking 
place  in  the  part,  from  the  Avant  of  the  successive 
changes  of  fresh  blood.    This  shows,  that  no  part 
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of  the  body  is  to  be  considered  as  a  complete 
living  substance,  producing  and  continuing  mere 
life,  without  the  blood ;  so  that  blood  makes  one 
part  of  the  compound,  without  which  life  would 
neither  begin  nor  be  continued.     This  circum- 
stance,  on  its  first  appearance  would  seem  a  little 
extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  a  part,  or 
the  whole,  are  completely  formed  in  themselves, 
and  have  their  nerves  going  to  them,  which  are 
supposed  to  give  animal  life  ;   yet  that  perfect 
living  part,  or  whole,  shall  die  in  a  little  time,  by 
simply  preventing  the  blood  from  moving  through 
the  vessels  :  under  this  idea,  it  is  not  clear  to  me, 
whether  the  blood  dies  sooner  without  the  body, 
or  the  body  without  the  blood.    Life  then  is  pre- 
served by  the  compound  of  the  two,  and  an  animal 
is  not  perfect  without  the  blood:  but  this  alone  is 
not  enough,  for  the  blood  itself  must  be  kept  alive; 
because,  while  it  is  supporting  life  in  the  solids,  it  is 
either  losing  its  own,  or  is  rendered  incapable  of 
supporting  that  of  the  body.    To  accomplish  all 
this  it  must  have  motion,  and  that  in  a  circle,  as  it 
is  a  continuance  of  the  same  blood  which  circulates, 
ill  which  circle  it  is  in  one  view  supersaturated,  as 
it  were,  with  living  powers,  and  in  another  is  de- 
ficient, having  parted  with  them  while  it  visited 
the  ditferent  parts  of  the  body.     Life  is,  in  some 
degree,   in   proportion   to   this   motion,  either 
stronger  or  weaker ;  so  that  the  blood  may  be 
reckoned,  in  some  degree,  a  first  moving  power ; 
and  not  only  is  the  blood  alive  in  itself,  but  seems 
to  carry  life  every-where ;   however,   it  is  not 
simply  the  motion,  but  it  is  that  which  arises  out 
of,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  motion.    Here  then 
would  appear  to  be  three  parts,  viz.  body,  blood, 
and  motion ;   which  latter  preserves  tlie  living 
union  between  the  other  two,  or  the  life  in  both. 
These  three  make  up  a  complete  body,  out  of 
which  arises  a  principle  of  self-motion  ;  a  motion 
totally  spent  upon  the  machine,  or  which  may  be 
said  to  move  in  a  circle  for  the  support  of  the 
■whole :  for  the  body  dies  without  the  motion  of 
the  blood  upon  it;  and  the  blood  dies  without  the 
motion  of  the  body  upon  it;  perhaps  pretty  nearly 
in  equal  times. 

"  So  far,  I  have  considered  the  blood  when  com- 
pounded with  the  body  and  motion,  in  which  we 
find  it  preserves  its  fluidity,  and  continues  life  in  the 
body  ;  but  fluidity  is  only  necessary  for  its  motion 
to  convey  life,  and  the  continuance  of  life  is,  pro- 
bably,  owing  to  its  being  coagulated,  and  becom- 
ing a  solid  ;  or,  at  least,  the  support  of  the  body  is 
owing  to  this  cause.  For  this,  hoAvever,  it  requires 
rest,  either  by  extravasation,  or  by  being  retained 
in  the  vessels  till  the  utility  of  circulating  is  lost ; 
or  till  it  can  answer  some  good  purpose  by  its  coa- 
gulation, as  in  mortification.  Under  any  of  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  a  solid  body;  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  at  rest,  it  begins  to  form  itself  into  a  so- 
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lid,  and  changes  into  this  or  that  particular  kind  of 
substance,  according  to  the  stimulus  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  which  excites  this  coagulum  to  ac- 
tion, and  makes  it  form  within  itself,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  &c. 

"  The  coagulation  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
utility  in  the  constitution,  and  this  arises  from  its 
living  principle;  for  if  that  principle  be  destroyed, 
it  does  not  coagulate  at  all,  that  is  naturally;  for  I 
do  not  here  speak  of  any  chemical  coagulation." 

The  ingenious  author  next  endeavours  to 
prove  "  that  the  coagulation  of  the  coagulating 
lymph  bears  some  analogy  to  the  actions  of  mus- 
cles, which  we  know  to  depend  upon  life  ;"  and 
which,  he  says,  atTords  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  this  principle.  For  though  the 
action  of  coagulation  itself  be  not  similar  to  the 
actions  of  muscles;  yet,  from  their  being  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  he  with  sufficient  reason  con- 
cludes, that  the  first  principle  is  the  same  in 
both. 

As  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  appears  to  be 
that  process  which  may  be  compared  with  the  ac- 
tion of  life  in  the  solids,  he  examines  this  property 
a  little  further,  to  see  if  this  power  of  coagulation 
can  be  destroyed  ;  and  if  so,  whether,  by  the  same 
means,  life  is  destroyed  in  the  solids ;  the  pha;no- 
mena  being  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

"  Animals  killed  by  lightning,  and  also  by  elec- 
tricity, have  not  their  muscles  contracted  :  this 
arises  from  death  being  instantaneously  produced 
in  the  muscles,  which  therefore  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  stimulus,  nor  consequently  by  the  stimulus 
of  death.  In  such  cases  the  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late. Animals  that  are  run  very  hard,  and  killed 
in  such  a  stats,  or  what  produces  still  a  greater  ef- 
fect, are  run  to  death,  have  neither  their  muscles 
contracted,  nor  their  blood  coagulated  ;  and  in 
both  respects  the  effect  is  in  proportion  to  the 
cause.  This  is  the  reason  why  hunted  animals  are 
commonly  more  tender  than  those  that  are  shot. 

"  In  many  kinds  of  death,  we  find  that  the  mus- 
cles neither  contract,  nor  does  the  blood  coagulate. 
In  some  cases  the  muscles  will  contract  while  the 
blood  continues  fluid ;  in  some  the  contrary  hap- 
pens; and  in  others  the  blood  will  only  coagulate 
to  the  consistence  of  cream. 

"  Blows  on  the  stomach  kill  immediately,  and 
the  muscles  do  not  contract,  nor  does  the  blood 
coagulate.  Such  deaths  as  prevent  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  or  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
are,  I  believe,  always  sudden.  Death  from  sudden 
gusts  of  passion  is  of  this  kind ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  the  body  soon  putrifies  after  death.  In  many 
diseases,  if  accurately  attended  to,  we  find  this  cor- 
respondence between  muscles  and  blood;  for  where 
there  is  strong  action  going  on,  the  muscles  con- 
tract strongly  after  death,  and  the  blood  coagulates 
strongly." 
X  X 
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The  proper  deduction  from  all  these  facts,  Mr. 
Hunter  thinks  is  perfectly  easy. 

"  This  living  principle  in  the  blood"  says  he, 
"  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  similar 
in  its  elfects  to  the  living  principle  in  the  solids, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  same  matter  which  belongs 
to  the  other,  and  is  the  materia  vitae  diffusa,  of 
which  every  part  of  an  animal  has  its  portion:  it 
is,  as  it  were,  diffused  through  the  whole  solids 
and  fluids,  making  a  necessary  constituent  part  of 
them,  and  forming  with  them  a  perfect  whole  ;  giv- 
ing to  both  the  power  of  preservation,  the  suscep- 
tibility of  impression  ;  and,  from  their  construc- 
tion, giying  them  consequent  reciprocal  action. 
This  is  the  matter  which  principally  composes  the 
brain  ;  and  where  there  is  a  brain,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  parts  to  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  which  are  the  nerves  ;  and  as  the  use  of  the 
nerves  is  to  continue,  and  therefore  convey  the  im- 
pression or  action  of  the  one  to  the  other,  these 
parts  of  communication  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
same  matter  ;  for  any  other  matter  could  not  con- 
tinue the  same  action. 

"  From  this  it  may  be  understood,  that  nothing 
material  is  conveyed  from  the  brain,  by  the  nerves  ; 
nor  vice  versa,  from  the  body  to  the  brain:  for  if  that 
was  exactly  the  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  nerves  to  be  of  the  same  materials  with  the  brain ; 
but  as  we  find  the  nerves  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  a 
presumptive  proof,  that  they  only  continue  the 
same  action  which  they  receive  at  either  end. 

"  The  blood  has  as  much  the  materia  vitae  as  the 
solids,  which  keeps  up  that  harmony  between  them ; 
and  as  every  part  endued  with  this  principle  has  a 
sympathetic  affection  upon  simple  contact,  so  as  to 
affect  each  other  (which  I  have  called  contiguous 
sympathy),  so  the  blood,  and  the  body,  are  capa- 
ble of  affecting,  and  being  affected,  by  each  other  ; 
which  accounts  for  that  reciprocal  influence  which 
each  has  on  the  other.  The  blood  being  evidently 
composed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  body,  be- 
ing endued  with  the  same  living  powers,  but,  from 
its  unsettled  state,  having  no  communication  with 
the  brain,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  ma- 
teria vitse  making  part  of  the  composition  of  the 
body,  independent  of  the  nerves  ;  and  is  similar, 
in  this  respect,  to  those  inferior  orders  of  animals 
that  have  no  nerves,  where  every  other  principle 
of  the  animal  is  diffused  through  the  whole.  This 
opinion  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment ;  but  I 
think  daily  experience  shows  us,  that  the  living  princi- 
ple in  the  body  acts  exactly  upon  the  same  principle 
with  the  brain.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  susceptible 
of  impression;  and  the  materia  vitje,  of  every  part, 
is  thrown  into  action  ;  which,  if  continued  to  the 
brain,  produces  sensation;  but  it  may  only  be  such 
as  to  throw  the  part  of  impression  into  such  actions 
as  it  is  capable  of,  according  to  the  kind  of  impres- 
sion ;  so  does  the  brain  or  mind.  The  body  loses 
ImpressioD  by  habit  j  si>  does  the  brain  :  it  conti- 


nues action  from  habit ;  so  does  the  brain.  The 
body,  or  parts  of  the  body,  have  a  recollection  of 
former  impressions,  when  impressed  anew  ;  so  has 
the  brain  ;  but  they  have  not  spontaneous  memory 
as  the  brain  has,  because  the  brain  is  a  complete 
whole  of  itself,  and  therefore  its  actions  are  com- 
plete in  themselves.  The  materia  vita»  of  the  body 
being  diffused,  makes  part  of  the  body  in  which  it 
exists  and  acts  for  this  part,  probably  for  this  part 
alone.  The  whole,  taken  together,  hardly  makes 
a  whole,  so  as  to  constitute  what  might  be  called  an 
organ ;  the  action  of  which  is  always  for  some  other 
purpose  than  itself:  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  brain.  The  brain  is  a  mass  of  this  matter,  not 
diffused  through  any  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  that 
thing,  but  constituting  an  organ  in  itself,  the  ac-^ 
tlons  of  which  are  for  other  purposes,  viz.  receiv- 
ing, by  means  of  the  nerves,  the  vast  variety  of 
actions  in  the  diffused  materia  vitas,  which  arise  from 
impression  and  habit,  combining  these  and  distin- 
guishing from  what  part  they  come.  The  whole  of 
these  actions  form  the  mind  ;  and,  according  to  the 
result,  impress  more  or  less  of  the  materia  vit£e  of 
the  body  in  return,  producing  in  such  parts  conse- 
quent actions.  The  brain  then  depends  upon  the 
body  for  its  impression,  which  is  sensation  ;  and  the 
consequent  action  is  that  of  the  mind  :  and  the  bo- 
dy  depends  upon  the  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence, or  effect  of  this  mind,  called  the  will,  ta 
impress  it  to  action  ;  but  such  are  not  spent  upon 
itself,  but  are  for  other  purposes,  and  are  called 
voluntary. 

"  But  mere  composition  of  matter  does  not  give 
life  ;  for  the  dead  body  has  all  the  composition  it 
ever  had :  life  is  a  property  we  do  not  understand : 
we  can  only  see  the  necessary  leading  steps  to- 
wards it." 

After  it  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the 
vital  principle,  it  becomes  another  question  not 
very  easily  solved.  Whence  is  this  vital  principle 
derived  ?  For  this  we  can  only  discover  two 
sources ;  namely,  the  chyle  or  aliment  from  which 
the  blood  is  prepared,  and  respiration.  The  latter 
has  been  commonly  held  as  the  principal  source  of 
the  vital  principle ;  and  apparently  with  good  rea- 
son. See  the  articles  Animal  Heat  and  Pneuma- 
tic Medicine. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  subject  which 
falls  next  to  be  considered,  but  for  this  we  refer  to 
the  article  Circulation.  Yet  here  we  may  ven- 
ture to  give  a  short  abstract  of  Dr.  Wilson's  new- 
theory.  According  to  him,  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  veins  is  the  principal  agent,  while  the  heart  and 
arteries  do  no  more  than  empty  themselves  of  the 
blood  with  which  they  are  filled  by  the  veins. 
Even  this  cause,  however,  he  says,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a  single 
moment,  without  the  presence  of  another  which  he 
calls  life,  and  does  not  consider  as  absolutely  un- 
mechanicalj  though  he  cannot  reduce  it  either  to 
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mechanical  rules  or  ideas.  But  as  we  apprehend  all 
speculations  concerning  such  causes  must  be  arbi- 
trary and  without  foundation,  we  forbear  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  the  Doctor's  very  singular 
opinions  on  this  subject. 

Amongst  other  ancient  absurdities,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  blood  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem 
as  a  medicine  for  some  particular  diseases.  Baths 
of  the  blood  of  infants  have  been  recommended 
as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  elephantiasis,  &c. ; 
and  the  blood  of  goats  and  some  other  animals  was 
used  by  the  Galenists,  and  is  recommended  even 
by  Dr.  Mead  in  pleurisies :  but  these  abominable 
remedies,  as  well  as  the  other,  have  been  long  and 
deservedly  exploded.  As  food,  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  blood  really  affords  any  nourishment  or  not. 
The  best  judges  now,  however,  are  generally 
agreed,  that  it  is  very  nutritious  ;  and  though  out 
of  the  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  very 
insoluble,  yet,  like  that  too,  in  the  body  it  is  com- 
monly of  eafy  digestion.  It  is,  however,  highly 
alkalescent  in  hot  climates  ;  on  which  account  the 
prohibition  of  it  to  the  Israelites  was  very  proper. 
Even  in  this  country,  when  blood  was  used  as  food 
in  great  quantity,  the  scurvy  was  more  frequent 
than  at  other  times ;  but  to  a  moderate  use  of  it 
here  no  such  objection  takes  place.  In  some  coun- 
tries we  are  told,  that  the  barbarians  were  accus- 
tomed to  intoxicate  themselves  by  drinking  the 
warm  blood  of  animals;  and  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  fluid  is  the  immediate  reservoir  of  the  vital 
principle,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  it 
may  be  possessed  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some 
expressions  in  scripture  seem  to  countenance  this 
hypothesis. 

BLOODING.    See  Bleeding. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  general  practice  of 
drawing  blood  from  the  body.  It  is  performed  with 
a  view  either  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  circulating 
fluid,  or  to  relieve  a  particular  part:  hence  we 
have  the  terms  of  general  and  local  blood-letting. 

General  blood-letting  is  either  performed  upon 
a  vein  or  an  artery;  and  from  this  circumstance 
arise  the  appellations  of  phlebototny,  ot  venesection, 
and  arteriotemy. 

Local  or  topical  blood-letting  is  performed  by 
scarificators  and  cupping-glasses,  by  leeches,  or  by 
punctures  made  with  a  lancet,  as  may  be  most 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  it  is  intended 
to  remedy.    See  Blood-letting,  topical. 

There  are  some  general  rules  and  observations 
which  relate  equally  to  this  operation  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  it  is  practised  :  these  we  shall  in 
the  first  place  enumerate,  and  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  treat  particularly  of  blood-letting  in  the 
arm  and  other  parts. 

1.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  operation,  the 
situation  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  operator  like- 
wise, ought  to  be  precisely  fixed.    The  situation 


of  the  patient,  during  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting, has  a  considerable  inlluence  on  the  effects 
produced,  and,  therefore,  merils  particular  atten- 
tion. In  some  disorders,  it  is  the  object  of  this 
remedy  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  without  inducing  fainting  ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  and  when,  from  former  experience,  it  is  known 
that  the  patient  is  liable,  during  the  evacuation,  to 
fall  into  a  faintish  state,  a  horizontal  posture 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  every  other;  for  fainting 
is  not  near  so  liable  to  occur  in  a  horizontal  as  in 
an  erect  posture.  It  now  and  then  happens, 
however,  that  one  material  advantage  expected 
from  the  operation  of  blood-letting,  is  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  state  of  deliquium  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  where  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  system  is  of  course  desirable. 
In  all  such  circumstances,  instead  of  a  horizontal 
posture,  the  more  erect  the  patient  is  kept,  the 
more  readily  will  a  state  of  fainting  be  induced. 
The  patient  ought  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  prin- 
cipal light  of  the  apartment  may  fall  directly  upon 
the  part  to  be  operated  upon,  that  the  vein  to  be 
opened  may  be  rendered  as  apparent  as  possible. 

2.  The  patient  being  properly  seated,  tha  next 
step,  by  means  of  a  proper  bandage  of  silk,  linen, 
or  woollen  cloth,  which  has  more  elasticity,  is  so 
to  compress  the  vein  intended  to  be  opened,  as  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  returning  to  the  heart. 
An  equal  degree  of  pressure  ought  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  other  veins  of  the  part :  for  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  communication  preserved  by  the 
collateral  corresponding  branches  would  render 
the  pressure  upon  any  one  particular  vein  of  very 
little  importance.  This  pressure  upon  the  veins, 
by  inducing  an  accumulation  of  their  contents, 
tends  to  bring  them  more  evidently  into  view,  and 
consequently  renders  it  easier  for  the  operator  to 
effect  a  proper  opening  than  he  would  otherwise 
find  it.  The  pressure,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  in 
the  corresponding  arteries,  otherwise  no  discharge 
of  blood  can  take  place.  When  we  see  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  veins,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  is  distinctly  felt  in 
that  part  of  the  member  which  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  ligature  most  distant  from  the  heart,  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  to  a  very  proper  degree,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  farther ;  for  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins  we  are  sure  that  they  are 
sufficiently  compressed ;  and  by  the  arteries  con- 
tinuing to  beat,  it  is  evident  that  a  continued  flow 
of  blood  may  be  expected. 

3.  The  reflux  of  blood  to  the  heart  being  in 
this  manner  prevented,  the  next  question  to  be 
determined  is,  the  best  method  of  making  an  open- 
ing  into  the  vein.  Different  instruments  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose  ;  but  there  are  two 
only  which  have  been  retained  in  use,  and  which 
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are  all,  therefore,  'that  here  require  to  be  men- 
tioned. These  are  the  lancet  and  the  fleam. 
This  last,  on  being  placed  immediately  on  the  part 
to  be  cut,  is,  by  means  of  a  spring,  pushed  sud- 
denly into  the  vein,  and  produces  an  opening  of 
the  exact  size  of  the  instrument  employed. 

When  it  is  determined  to  employ  the  lancet, 
which  is  by  far  the  safest,  the  form  of  that  instru- 
ment is  next  the  object  of  attention.  The  broad, 
shouldered  lancet  ought  to  be  laid  entirely  aside  ; 
because  the  broadness  of  its  shoulders  produces 
always  a  wound  in  the  external  teguments,  of,  pei'- 
haps,  three  times  the  size  of  the  opening  made  in 
the  vein,  a  circumstance  which  adds  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  operation ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
produces  much  unnecessary  pain,  renders  it  fre- 
quently a  very  difficult  matter  to  command  a 
stoppage  of  the  blood,  and  the  wounds  produced 
by  it  are  commonly  so  extensive  as  to  be  liable  to 
terminate  in  partial  suppuration. 

The  spear-pointed  lancet,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
every  respect  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
venesection.  From  the  acuteness  of  its  point,  it 
enters  the  teguments  and  vein  with  very  little  pain  ; 
which  is,  with  many  patients,  a  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance.  We  are  sure  of  making  the 
opening  in  the  vein  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
orifice  in  the  external  teguments  ;  and  the  discharge 
of  blood  produced  by  an  opening  made  with  one 
of  these  lancets,  is  commonly  put  a  stop  to  with 
great  ease  immediately  on  removing  the  ligature 
upon  the  vein. 

4.  The  form  of  the  lancet  being  thus  fixed  upon, 
we  come  now  to  speak  of  the  method  of  using  it. 
The  surgeon  and  patient  being  both  properly 
seated,  and  the  ligature  having  been  applied  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  order  to  produce  some  de- 
gree of  swelling  in  the  veins,  that  vein  is  to  be 
made  choice  of,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ap- 
pears conspicuously  enough,  is  found  to  roll  less 
than  the  others  on  being  pressed  by  the  fingers.  It 
is  scarcely  thought  necessary  to  observe  here,  that 
when  a  vein  appears  to  be  so  immediately  con- 
nected vtith  a  contiguous  artery  or  tendon,  as  evi- 
dently to  produce  some  risk  of  wounding  these 
parts  in  the  operation,  another  vein  not  liable  to 
such  hazard,  if  it  can  be  procured,  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  preferred.  Veins  may  lie  directly 
above  both  arteries  and  tendons,  and  yet  no  man- 
ner of  risk  be  incurred  by  opening  them,  provided 
the  operator  is  sufficiently  steady  and  attentive ; 
but  it  does  now  and  then  happen,  that  veins  are  so 
nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  these  parts; 
as  to  render  it  hazardous  even  for  the  most 
dexterous  surgeon  to  attempt  this  operation. 

The  vein  being  at  last  made  choice  of,  the 
surgeon,  if  he  is  to  use  his  right  hand  in  the  opera- 
tion,  takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  member  from  whence 
the  blood  is  to  be  drawn  with  his  left ;  aud  with 


the  thumb  of  the  same  hand,  he  is  now  to  make  such 
a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  vein,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  part  where  the  orifice  is  to  be 
made,  as  not  only  to  render  the  skin  and  teguments 
somewhat  tense,  but  at  the  same  time  to  interrupt, 
for  a  while,  all  communication  between  the  under 
part  of  the  vein  and  that  portion  of  it  lying  be- 
tween the  ligature  and  the  thumb  placed  as  thus 
directed. 

The  lancet  being  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  nearly 
a  right  angle  with  the  scales,  the  operator  now 
takes  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  ;  and  leaving  at  least  one  half  of  the  blade  un- 
covered,  he  rests  his  hand  on  the  middle-finger, 
ring-finger,  and  little-finger,  all  placed  as  con- 
veniently as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vein  from  whence  the  blood  is  to  be  taken ;  and 
having  pushed  the  point  of  the  instrument  freely 
through  the  skin  and  teguments  into  the  vein,  he 
now  carries  it  forward  in  an  oblique  direction,  till 
the  orifice  is  of  the  size  he  inclines  to  have  it ; 
taking  care,  during  the  time  of  pushing  on  the 
lancet,  that  its  point  be  kept  in  as  straight  a  di- 
rection as  possible,  for  fear  of  dipping  into  the 
parts  below. 

The  instrument  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
the  surgeon,  removing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
is  to  allow  the  vein  to  empty  itself  freely  into  the 
vessel  previously  provided  for  thai  purpose. 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  during  the 
time  blood  is  discharging,  the  member  ought  to  be 
kept  in  exactly  the  same  posture  it  was  in  when, 
the  lancet  was  first  introduced,  otherwise  the 
orifice  in  the  skin  is  apt  to  slip  over  the  opening  in 
the  vein ;  a  circumstance  which  always  proves  in- 
convenient, and  on  some  occasions  produces  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  by  the  blood  from  the  vein  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  surrounding  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

5.  When  the  vein  is  properly  cut,  and  the  orifice 
is  made  sufficiently  large,  it  rarely  occurs  that  any 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  all  the  blood 
that  is  wanted.  But  when  this  last  circumstance 
occurs,  from  the  patient  becoming  faint,  a  stream 
of  fresh  air  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  apartment, 
wine  or  some  other  cordial  should  be  administered, 
and  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture.  By  these  means  the  faintishness  will  in 
general  be  soon  removed  :  but  if  still  the  blood 
should  not  flow  freely,  the  member  ought  to  be  put 
in  all  the  variety  of  positions  that  can  probably 
assist  in  bringing  the  openings  of  the  skin  an3 
other  teguments  to  correspond  with  that  of  tho 
vein  ;  which  will  soon  be  known  to  have  hap- 
pened by  the  blood  beginning  instantly  to  flow. 
Throwing  the  muscles  of  the  part  into  constant 
action,  by  giving  the  patient  a  cane  or  other  firm 
substance  to  turn  frequently  round  in  his  hand 
when  the  operation  is  done  in  the  arm,  will  oftea 
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answer,  in  producing  a  constant  flow  of  blood  from 
a  vein,  when  every  other  means  has  failed :  and, 
lastly,  when  the  pulse  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
limb  is  felt  very  feeble,  or  especially  if  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  at  all,  we  may  be  thereby  ren- 
dered certain  that  the  ligature  is  too  tight,  and 
may  in  general  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  an 
immediate  flow  of  blood,  by  removing  the  com- 
pression thus  improperly  made  upon  the  arteries  of 
the  part. 

6.  A  quantity  of  blood  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disorder  being  thus  discharged,  the 
pressure  upon  the  superior  part  of  the  vein  should 
be  immediately  removed ;  and  this  being  done,  if 
the  spear-pointed  lancet  has  been  used,  all  farther 
loss  of  blood  will  in  general  stop  immediately. 
The  contrary  of  this,  however,  sometimes  occurs, 
and  blood  continues  to  flow  freely  even  after  the 
ligature  is  removed.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
operator  ought  to  compress  the  vein  both  above  and 
below  the  orifice,  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  one  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
loss  of  blood.  This  being  done,  and  the  orifice 
being  cleared  of  every  particle  of  blood,  the  sides 
of  it  should  be  laid  as  exactly  together  as  possible  ; 
and  a  piece  of  court  or  any  other  adhesive  plaster 
being  so  applied  as  to  retain  them,  it  will  seldom 
happen  that  any  kind  of  bandage  is  necessary  ; 
but  when  the  blood  has  issued  with  uncommon 
Tiolence  during  the  operation,  and  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  command  after  the  removal  of  the  ligature, 
in  such  instances  it  will  be  prudent  to  apply  a  small 
compress  of  linen  over  the  plaster,  and  to  secure 
the  whole  with  a  linen  roller  properly  applied 
round  the  limb. 

Another  mode  of  blood-letting,  is  that  from  the 
small  arteries  of  a  part,  termed  Arteriotomy. 
Whatever  particular  advantages  may  in  theory 
have  been  expected  from  arteriotomy,  and  how- 
ever some  of  its  supporters  may  have  recommended 
it,  not  only  as  being  in  many  instances  preferable 
to  venesection,  but  as  an  operation  perfectly  safe 
even  in  vessels  of  considerable  size,  yet  the  most 
strenuous  friends  to  the  practice  have  shrunk  from 
any  real  attempt  of  this  kind  on  the  larger  ar- 
teries. Instances  have  no  doubt  occurred  of  large 
arteries  having  been  opened  without  any  danger 
ensuing ;  but  these  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that 
no  practitioner  of  experience  will,  from  that  con- 
sideration, be  induced  coolly  to  proceed  to  open 
any  artery  of  importance.  The  smaller  branches 
of  arteries  may  indeed  be  opened  Avith  great 
safety,  when  they  are  not  deeply  covered,  and 
especially  when  they  lie  contiguous  to  bones  ;  but 
in  any  of  the  larger  arteries,  the  attempt  must  be 
always  attended  with  so  much  hazard,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  it,  in  preference  to 
venesection,  are  apparently  so  trifling,  as  must  in 
all  probability  prevent  it  from  ever  being  carried 
into  execution. 


There  are  very  few  arteries,  therefore,  which, 
with  any  propriety,  can  be  opened  :  the  different 
branches  of  the  temporal  are  the  only  arteries 
indeed  from  whence  blood,  in  ordinary  practice, 
is  ever  taken ;  for  although  the  opening  of  some 
other  branches  of  arteries  has  by  some  been  pro- 
posed, yet  these  are  situated  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  either  cannot  be  readily  come  at,  or  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  nerves,  the  open- 
ing of  them  might  be  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences. In  performing  this  operation  on  any  of 
the  temporal  branches,  if  the  artery  lies  superficial, 
it  may  be  done  with  one  push  of  the  lancet,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  directed  for  venesection  ;  but 
when  the  artery  lies  deeply  covered  with  cellular 
substance,  it  is  always  necessary  to  lay  it  fairly 
open  to  view,  before  making  the  orifice  with  the 
lancet ;  for  in  all  the  smaller  arteries,  when  they 
are  cut  entirely  across,  there  is  little  chance  of 
being  able  to  procure  any  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  from  them;  as,  when  divided  in  this  manner, 
they  are  sure  to  retract  considerably  within  the 
surrounding  parts,  which  commonly  puts  a  stop  to 
all  further  evacuation. 

Some  degree  of  nicety  is  also  necessary  in 
making  the  opening  into  the  artery  of  a  proper 
oblique  direction,  neither  quite  across  nor  directly 
longitudinal ;  for  a  longitudinal  opening  never 
bleeds  so  freely,  either  in  an  artery  or  in  a  vein, 
as  when  its  direction  is  somewhat  oblique. 

If  the  opening  has  been  properly  made,  and  if 
the  artery  is  of  any  tolerable  size,  it  will  at  once 
discharge  very  freely  without  any  compression  ; 
but  when  the  evacuation  does  not  go  on  so  well  as 
could  be  wished,  the  discharge  may  be  always 
assisted  by  compressing  the  artery  immediately 
above  the  orifice,  between  it  and  the  correspond- 
ing veins.  The  quantity  of  blood  being  thus  dis- 
charged, it  will  commonly  happen,  that  a  very 
slight  compression  on  these  smaller  arteries  will 
suffice  for  putting"'  a  stop  to  the  evacuation  ;  and 
whatever  pressure  is  found  necessary,  may  be  here 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  was  directed  in 
venesection. 

It  happens,  however,  in  some  instances,  that 
this  does  not  succeed,  the  orifice  continuing  to  burst 
out  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  be  productive  of 
much  distress  and  inconvenience. 

In  this  situation  there  are  three  different  methods 
by  which  Ave  may  with  tolerable  certainty  put  a 
stop  to  the  farther  discharge  of  blood.  1st,  If 
the  artery  is  small,  as  all  the  branches  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries  commonly  are,  the  cutting  it  en- 
tirely across,  exactly  at  the  orifice  made  with  the 
lancet,  by  allowing  it  to  retract  within  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  generally  puts  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  discharge.  2d,  When  that  is  not  consented 
to,  we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  secure  the 
bleeding  vessel  with  a  ligature,  as  we  would  do  au 
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artery  accidentally  divided  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  And,  lastly,  if  neither  of  these  methods  is 
agreed  to  by  the  patient,  we  can,  by  means  of  a 
constant  regular  pressure,  obliterate  tlie  cavity  of 
the  artery  at  the  place  where  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  by  producing  the  accretion  of 
its  sides.  Different  bandages  have  been  contrived 
for  compressing  the  temporal  artery  ;  but  none  of 
them  answer  the  purpose  so  easily  and  so  effec- 
tually as  the  one  ligured  in  Plate  III.  fig.  7.  This 
method  is  more  tedious ;  but  to  timid  patients 
it  generally  proves  more  acceptable  than  either  of 
the  other  two. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  venesection  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  When  venesection  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  arm,  the  ligature  for  stopping  the 
circulation  ought  to  be  placed  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and 
brought  twice  round  :  in  order  to  prevent  the  ends 
of  it  from  interfering  with  the  lancet,  the  knot 
should  be  made  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  In 
general,  one  knot  might  answer  ;  but  a  slip-knot 
being  made  above  the  first,  renders  it  more  secure, 
and  it  is  very  easily  done. 

In  making  choice  of  a  vein  from  whence  the 
blood  is  to  be  taken,  the  general  rules  we  have 
already  laid  down  upon  this  point  must  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to.  In  general  the  artery  lies  so 
low  in  this  place,  that  the .  median  basilic  vein, 
under  which  it  commonly  runs,  may  be  opened 
with  perfect  safety ;  and  as  this  vein  in  general 
appears  more  conspicuous  than  any  of  the  otheis, 
probably  from  the  continued  pulsation  of  the  ar- 
tery below  obstructing  in  some  measure  the  passage 
of  its  contents,  it  is  in  this  respect,  therefore,  more 
properly  calculated  for  this  operation  than  any  of 
the  others.  Other  circumstances  occur  too,  which 
render  the  median  basilic  preferable  to  the  cephalic 
or  median  cephalic  veins  for  the  operation  of 
blood-letting.  The  former,  viz.  the  median  basilic, 
is  less  deeply  covered  with  cellular  substance  ;  and 
by  lying  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  arm,  it  is 
more  thinly  covered  with  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  biceps  muscle  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
these  circumstances,  the  operation  is  always  at- 
tended with  less  pain  when  done  in  this  vein  than 
in  any  of  the  others. 

In  very  corpulent  people,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  all  the  larger  veins  lie  so  deep  as  not  to  be 
discovered  by  the  eye  ;  but  when  they  are  sensi- 
bly felt  by  the  fingers,  even  although  they  cannot 
be  seen,  they  may  be  always  opened  with  freedom. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  they  can  neither  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye  nor  by  the  finger  :  in  such 
a  situation,  as  they  may  in  general  be  met  with 
about  the  wrist  or  on  the  back-part  of  the  hand, 
the  ligature  should  be  removed  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm ;  and  being  applied  about  half 
way  between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  the  veins  below 


will  thereby  be  brought  into  view  ;  and  where- 
ever  a  vein  can  be  evidently  observed,  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  having  recourse  to  the 
puncture. 

We  have  spoken  fully,  under  the  article 
Bleeding,  of  the  mischiefs  which  occasionally  hap- 
pen from  bleeding  in  the  arm^  and  have  there  given 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  others  as  to  their 
supposed  causes.  Besides  the  use  of  the  lancet  in 
phlebotomy  and  arteriotomy,  blood  is  sometimes 
drawn  from  the  small  vessels  of  a  part  by  scarifi- 
cation. See  this  subject  under  the  article  Scari- 
fication. 

BLOOD,  DRAGON'S.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

BLOOD-STONE.  See  Hematites. 

BLOODY-FLUX  ;  dysenteria  sanguinea.  See 
Dysenteria. 

BLOW-PIPE,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  an 
instrument  by  which  the  blast  of  the  breath  may  be 
directed  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  vitrify  any  small  portion  of  mineral 
substance  ;  and  thus  the  process  of  assaying  in  the 
dry  way  may  be  performed  in  a  very  short  time, 
where  either  want  of  instruments  or  opportunity 
prevents  other  methods  from  being  used.  See  Plate 
VI.  Mr.  Bergman  has  observed,  that  this  instru- 
ment is  extremely  useful  to  chemists.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  the  chemical  apparatus  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Swedish  metallurgist 
Dr.  Andreas  Swab,  and  the  instrument  was  after- 
wards greatly  improved  by  Messrs.  Cronstedt, 
Rinman,  &c.  and  Dr.  Engestroem  has  an  express 
treatise  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Bergman  proposes 
that  the  tube  should  be  made  of  pure  silver,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  rust ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  platina,  to  give  a 
necessary  hardness.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  which 
may  be  occasionally  joined  ;  an  handle  fig.  3.  ter- 
minating  in  a  truncated  conical  apex  a  «,  which 
may,  by  twisting,  be  so  adapted  to  the  aperture  b 
fig.  4.  as  to  shut  it  more  closely  than  can  be  dono 
by  a  screw.  It  was  an  improvement  of  former  che- 
mists, to  have  a  hollow  ball  on  the  tube  to  collect 
the  moisture  of  the  breath,  which,  if  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate, would  greatly  diminish  the  intensity  of 
the  flame.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Bergman  made  use 
of  the  little  box  fig,  4.  formed  of  an  elliptical 
plate,  so  bended  through  the  centre  that  the  op. 
posite  sides  become  parallel,  and  are  joined  round 
by  a  plate  equal  in  breadth  to  c  c.  Such  a  box  col- 
lects the  moisture  of  the  breath  as  well  as  the 
sphere,  and  is  besides  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  a  compressed  figure  and  smaller  circumference. 
The  aperture  b  is  somewhat  conical,  and  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  piece  ;  and  has  no  matgin  turned 
inward,  lest  the  efflux  of  the  fluid  collected  after 
long  blowing,  or  the  cleansing  of  the  internal 
parts,  should  in  any  degree  be  prevented.  The 
tube  fig.  5.  is  very  small,  and  its  shorter  conical 
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end  e  e  exactly  fitted  to  the  aperture/,  so  that  no 
air  can  escape  except  through  the  orifice  g.  Some 
of  those  tubes  should  be  provided  with  orifices  of 
different  diameters,  to  be  applied  on  different  occa- 
sions :  the  orifice  g  itself  ought  to  be  smooth  and 
circular,  otherwise  the  cone  of  flame,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  will  be  divided.  The  bands  M,  m, 
prevent  the  conical  apices  ca,  ee,  from  being  thrust 
in  too  far,  and  also  serve  another  purpose  ;  for 
when  these  apices  are,  by  repeated  attrition,  at  last 
so  much  diminished  as  to  fall  out  spontaneously,  by 
filing  away  a  little  of  the  bands  they  may  again  be 
made  tight.  The  figures  of  the  apparatus  are  about 
half  the  proper  size. 

The  greatest  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  the 
blow-pipe  is  the  supplying  it  with  a  constant  stream 
of  air  by  means  of  the  breath  ;  for  to  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  it,  it  appears  a  contradiction  to 
think  of  blowing  a  stream  of  air  out  by  the  mouth, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  drawing  it  in  by  the 
nostrils  to  supply  the  necessary  functions  of  respi- 
ration. An  uninterrupted  stream  of  air,  however, 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  "  to  succeed  in  this 
operation,"  says  Mr.  Bergman,  "  without  inconveni- 
ence, some  labour  and  practice  are  necessary.  The 
whole  artifice,  however,  consists  in  this,  that  while 
the  air  is  inspired  through  the  nostrils,  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  mouth  be  forced  out  through 
the  tube  by  the  compression  of  the  cheeks.  To 
some  persons  this  is  extremely  difficult ;  but  fre- 
quent trials  will  establish  the  habit ;  so  that  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  can  be  supplied  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more,  without  any  other  inconvenience 
than  the  lassitude  of  the  lips  compressing  the  tube." 
A  very  great  and  obvious  improvement,  however, 
is  still  suggested  by  Dr.  Berkenhout,  viz.  to  apply 
the  tube  to  the  wind-bag  of  a  bagpipe  ;  which  be- 
ing first  blown  full,  may  easily  be  kept  so;  and  be- 
ing compressed  by  the  arm,  will  produce  a  blast 
either  strong  or  weak  as  we  have  a  mind.  It  will 
be  a  still  farther  improvement  to  supply  this  bag  by 
means  of  a  small  bellows  intead  of  blowing  into  it 
with  the  mouth  :  for  thus  the  air  will  be  more  free 
from  moisture,  and  also  fitter  for  the  support  of 
flame,  in  other  respects  ;  as  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fixed  air  produced  at  every 
respiration,  which,  according  to  that  quantity, 
must  unfit  the  air  for  keeping  up  the  flame,  and 
consequently  render  the  heat  less  intense. 

With  regard  to  the  flame  proper  to  be  chosen, 
Mr.  Bergman  directs  a  slender  candle,  either  of 
wax  or  tallow,  fig.  6.  with  a  cotton  wick.  The 
burned  top  must  be  cut  at  such  a  length,  that  the 
remainder  may  be  bent  a  little  downwards.  The 
orifice  g  is  to  be  held  above  and  near  to  this  arch, 
and  the  air  equally  pressed  forth.  The  flame  being 
forced  to  one  side  by  the  violence  of  the  blast,  ex- 
hibits two  distinct  figures.  The  internal  figure  /,  n, 


is  conical,  blue,  and  well  defined  ;  and  at  the  apex 
of  this,  ??,  the  most  violent  heat  is  excited.  The 
external  flame  /,  o,  is  brownish,  vague,  and  inde- 
termined  ;  and  being  spoiled  of  its  phlogiston  by 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  occasions  much  less 
heat  at  its  extremity  o,  than  the  interior  flame 
does. 

All  eminent  chemists,  and  Dr.  Black  among  the 
number,  greatly  recommend  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe for  chemical  experiments  on  minerals.  The 
construction  recommended  by  him  dirl'ers  not 
from  that  already  described;  only  he  says,  that 
it  may  be  made  of  tin,  a  cheaper  material  than  sil- 
ver ;  though  formerly  they  were  made  of  glass. 
The  small  stream  of  air  issuing  from  the  extremity 
of  the  tube,  being  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
flame,  and  agitated  with  it,  occasions  a  more  com- 
plete consumption  of  the  vapour  arising  from  the 
candle,  and  makes  it  produce  much  more  heat ;  so 
that  any  small  body  exposed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  flame  is  heated  to  a  surprising  degree.  Several 
artists  who  work  in  metals,  as  the  goldsmiths,  &c. 
find  this  instrument  useful  in  soldering  small  pieces 
of  metal  together  ;  and  it  is  also  used  by  the  che- 
mists in  examining  the  eflects  of  violent  heat  upon 
small  bodies.  Some  of  the  artists  who  use  it  much, 
supply  the  stream  of  air  with  a  pair  of  bellows  placed 
under  the  table,  with  a  pipe  rising  up  through  it, 
and  to  which  the  blow-pipe  is  fixed.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  ores,  the  more  simple  instrument  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  by  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  to  blow  a 
continued  stream  of  air  with  the  mouth,  by  keeping 
it  always  full,  and  drawing  in  the  air  by  the  nostrils, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  upper  part 
of  a  double  bellows.  Mr.  Cronstedt  used  the  blow- 
pipe much  in  making  the  experiments  on  which 
his  system  of  mineralogy  is  founded,  blowing  air 
through  a  bit  of  charcoal  :  and  though  the  speci- 
mens are  small,  we  can  see  the  changes  they  under- 
go as  well  as  if  they  were  larger  ;  and  the  eye  can 
be  assisted  by  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  reason  of  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the 
blow-pipe  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  burn- 
ing, the  air  acts  only  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  fuel,  so  that  it  is  not  so  completely  in- 
flamed. 

The  blow-pipe  used  by  Mr.  Cronstedt  is  com= 
posed  of  two  parts  ;  and  this  for  the  facility  both 
of  making,  carrying  it  along,  and  cleansing  it  in 
the  inside  when  necessary.  The  two  parts  are  re- 
presented separate,  and  of  half  the  size ;  the 
figure  of  the  instrument,  when  these  are  put  to- 
gether, may  be  easily  conceived.  The  globe  a  fig. 
2.  is  hollow,  and  made  on  purpose  to  condense  the 
vapours,  which  always  happen  to  be  in  the  blow- 
pipe when  it  has  been  used  some  time  :  if  this  globe 
were  not  there,  the  vapours  would  go  directly 
with  the  wind  out  into  the  flame,  and  thereby  cool 
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the  assay.  The  hole  in  the  small  end  through 
which  the  wind  conses  out,  ought  not  to  bo  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  finest  wire.  This  hole  may 
now  and  then  happen  to  be  stopped  up  by  some- 
thing coming  into  it,  so  as  to  hinder  the  force  of 
the  wind  :  one  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  piece  of 
the  finest  wire,  to  clear  it  with  Avhen  required  :  and, 
in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better  at  hand,  it 
may  be  fastened  round  the  blow-pipe,  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  represented  in  fig.  1 :  c  is  the  wire 
fastened  round  the  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards 
drawn  through  a  small  hole  at  e,  made  in  the  ring 
jf,  to  keep  it  more  steady.  That  blow-pipe  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  best,  through  which  can  be  formed 
the  longest  and  most  pointed  flame  from  off  a  com- 
mon-sized candle.  These  blow-pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  brass  or  silver. 

There  are  two  diiferent  kinds  of  matter  made  use 
of  for  the  support  of  those  substances  usually  ex- 
amined by  the  blow-pipe  :  the  one  is  charcoal  of 
fir,  or  beech,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped ; 
the  other  a  silver,  or  which  is  better,  a  golden 
spoon,  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle.  The  former 
is  generally  used,  excepting  where  phlogiston  is  to 
be  avoided,  or  the  subject  of  examination  is  apt  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal.  The  golden  spoon 
should  not  be  much  larger  than  that  of  a  deep  tea- 
spoon, as  the  bulk  of  the  support  prevents  the 
heat  being  raised  to  a  proper  degree.  To  prevent 
the  fine  light  particles  from  being  carried  off  by 
the  blast,  a  small  cavity  should  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  charcoal ;  in  which,  being  partly  protected  by 
another  smaller  piece  of  charcoal,  they  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  apex  of  the  flame.  By  means  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  oxygenous  gas,  experi- 
ments with  the  blow-pipe  could  be  rendered  still 
more  important  than  they  are,  as  we  might  by  this 
means  be  able  to  fuse  and  vitrify  substances  per  se, 
which  we  are  now  scarce  able  to  do  with  the  most 
powerful  fluxes.  As  this,  however,  has  not  yet 
come  into  very  general  use,  we  can  only  expect  such 
effects  as  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  blast  of 
common  atmospheric  air  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
must  accommodate  ourselves  with  proper  fluxes : 
but  for  an  account  of  these  and  of  the  subjects 
proper  to  be  examined  by  the  blow-pipe,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  treatises  on  mineralogy. 

BLUBBER,  the  fat  of  the  whale,  and  of  other 
large  sea-animals,  which  produces  train-oil.  It  is 
properly  the  adeps  of  the  animal :  it  lies  immedi- 
3,tely  under  the  skin,  apd  over  the  muscular  flesh. 
In  the  porpoise  it  is  firm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  in- 
vests the  body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale, 
its  thickness  is  ordinarily  six  inches  ;  but  about  the 
under  lip,  it  is  found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The 
:5vhole  quantity  yielded  by  one  of  these  animals  or- 
dinarily amounts  to  40  or  50,  sometimes  to  80  or 
mprej  hundred  weight.    The  use  of  blubber  is  to 


furnish  train-oil,  which  it  does  by  boiling  down. 
Formerly  this  was  performed  ashore,  in  the  country 
where  the  whales  were  caught :  but  of  late  the 
fishers  have  brought  the  blubber  home  in  casks. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  colours  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  divide  themselves  when  refracted 
through  a  glass  prism.    See  Light. 

BLUE-JOHiV,  a  kind  of  cubical  spar,  and  like 
it  with  respect  to  its  fusibility  in  th«  fire.  It  loses 
its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a  moderate  heat : 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  bluest  kind  is 
3180  ounces,  and  that  of  the  least  blue  is  3140 
ounces. 

BLUSHING,  a  suffusion  or  redness  of  the 
cheeks,  excited  by  a  sense  of  shame,  on  account  of 
a  consciousness  of  some  failing  or  imperfection. 
Blushing  is  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  ner- 
vous sympathy  which  exists  between  the  several 
parjls  of  the  body  ;  the  first  impression  being  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  by  some  unexpected  occurrence. 

BOBA'RTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  class  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramina.  The  calyx  is  imbricated  ; 
and  the  corolla  is  a  bivalved  glume,  above  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fruit.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only 
one  species  known,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Indies, 
and  has  no  remarkable  property. 

BOCCO'NIA,  the  gueater  tree  celandine  ; 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  class  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  27th  order,  RhceadecB.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  but  one  known  species,  viz. 
the  frufescens,  which  is  very  common  in  Jamaica 
and  other  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  straight 
trunk  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  covered  with  a 
white  smooth  bark.  The  whole  plant  abounds 
with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid  nature,  which  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  take  off 
specks  from  the  eyes. 

BOCIIE'TUM,  the  name  of  a  secondary  decoc- 
tion of  lignum  vita°,  and  of  other  such  woods. 

BO'CIA,  a  glass  vessel  with  a  round  belly  and  a 
long  neck,  used  by  the  old  chemists.  It  was  also 
called  Ovum  sublimatorium.)  Urinale,  and  Cucur- 
iita. 

BODIES,  COMBUSTIBLE.  This  term  is  given 
by  chemists  to  all  substances,  which,  on  account  of 
their  affinity  with  oxygen,  are  capable  of  burning. 
See  Combustion. 

BODIES,  GASEOUS.    See  Gas. 

BODIES,  INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  give  this 
name  to  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and  flame  in 
an  increased  temperature ;  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, all  combustible  bodies  are  inflammable  bodies ; 
such  are,  the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

BODIES,  PHOSPHORESCENT  i  bodies  which 
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produce  light,  though  their  temperature  be  not  in- 
creased. 

BODY  ;  the  collective  mass  or  quantity  of 
matter,  of  which  the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it  is 
-composed.  In  a  strictly  physical  sense,  it  is  every 
thing  that  is  extended,  solid,  divisible,  and,  that 
in  itself  has  no  power  of  motion ;  acting  only  by 
external  impulse ;  and  also  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  attraction  and  repulsion.  All  that  relates 
to  the  knowledge  of  this,  under  its  various  modifi- 
cations and  appearances  through  the  whole  crea- 
tion, is  the  subject  of  physics,  or  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  so  far  particularly  as  concerns  the  econo- 
my of  the  human  body,  and  the  regulation  of  its 
disorders,  is  the  province  of  medicine,  and  gives 
its  professors,  by  wly  of  pre-eminence,  the  title 
of  physicians. 

BODY,  HUMAN.  Anatomists  have  divided 
the  human  body  into  the  head,  trunk,  and  inferior 
and  superior  extremities.  Each  of  these  have  cer- 
tain regions,  by  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to 
direct  the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like  ;  and 
the  situation  of  diseases  is  also  better  described,  in 
consequence  of  this  map  as  it  were,  of  the  body. 
The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy  part  and 
the  face.  The  first  has  five  regions,  viz.  the  crown 
of  the  head  or  vertex,  the  fore-part  of  the  head  or 
sinciput,  the  hind  part  or  occiput,  and  the  sides 
partes  laterales  capitis.  The  face  is  distinguished 
into  the  region  of  the  forehead,  frons ;  temples  or 
tempora,  the  nose  or  nasus,  the  eyes  or  oeuli,  the 
mouth  or  os,  the  cheeks  buccce,  the  chin  or  mentum, 
and  the  ears  or  aures.  The  trunk  is  distinguished 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  The  neck  is  divided  into  the  anterior 
region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in  men,  is  an  emi- 
nence called  ^jootmw  Adami ;  the  posterior  region 
is  called  nucha:  colli  ;  and  the  lateral  regions  partes 
laterales  colli.  The  thorax  is  distinguished  into 
the  anterior  region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and' 
mamma,  and  at  whose  inferior  part  is  a  pit  or  hoi- 
low  called  scrobiculus  cordis ;  a  posterior  region 
called  lior^Mffi  /  and  lateral  regions  or  latera  tho- 
racis. The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an  ante- 
rior region,  properly  the  abdomen,  a  posterior  re- 
gion called  the  loins  or  lumbi,  and  lateral  regions 
or  flanks,  called  latera  abdominis.  The  anterior 
region  of  the  abdomen  being  very  extensive,  is  sub- 
divided into  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbili- 
cal,  and  hypogastric  regions,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  Immediately  below 
the  abdomen  is  the  mons  Veneris,  and  at  its  sides 
the  groins  or  inguina.  The  space  between  the  or- 
gans of  generation  and  the  anus  or  fundament  is 
•called  the  perinaeum.  The  superior  extremity  is 
distinguished  into  the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri, 
under  which  is  the  armpit  called  axilla  or  fovea 
axillaris  ;  the  brachium  or  arm  ;  the  antibrachium 
or  fore-arm,  in  which,  anteriorly^  is  the  bend  of 
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the  arm,  where  the  veins  are  generally  opened' 
called  Jtexura  antibrachii ;  and,  posteriorly  the 
elbow,  called  «m^m/ms  cubiti,  and  the  hand,  in  which 
are  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  manus, 
and  the  palm  or  vola.  The  inferior  extremity  is 
divided  into,  1.  The  region  of  the  femur,  in  which 
are  distinguished  the  coxa  or  regio  ischiadicha,  and 
outer  and  superior  part ;  2.  The  leg  in  which  are 
the  knee  or  genu,  the  bend  or  cavum  poplitis,  and 
the  calf  ov  sura  ;  3.  The  foot,  in  which  are  the 
outer  and  inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  externus  and 
internus,  the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or  plan- 
ta.    By  some  the  head  is  divided  differently. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman),  one  of  the  greatest 
physicians,  as  well  as  best  men,  that  this,  or  per- 
haps any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in  1668 
at  Vorhout,  a  village  nearLeyden.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  found  himself  without  parents,  protec- 
tion, advice,  or  fortune.  He  had  already  studied 
theology  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  sciences,  with 
the  design  of  devoting  himself  to  a  clerical  life  ; 
but  the  science  of  nature,  which  equally  engaged 
his  attention,  soon  engrossed  his  whole  time.  This 
illustrious  person,  whose  name  afterwards  spread 
throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at  his  death 
above  200,0001.  could  at  that  time  barely  live  by 
his  labours,  and  was  compelled  to  teach  the  mathe- 
matics to  obtain  necessaries.  But  in  16{)3,  being 
received  doctor  in  the  science  of  physic,  he  began 
practice  ;  and  his  merit  being  at  length  discovered, 
many  powerful  friends  patronized  him,  and  pro- 
cured him  three  valuable  employments;  the  first 
was  that  of  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  ;  the  second,  that  of  Professor  of 
Chemistry ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany. The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  their  members.  He  communicated 
to  each  his  discoveries  in  chemistry.  The  city  of 
Leyden  became  in  his  time  the  school  of  Europe 
for  this  science,  as  well  as  medicine  and  botany. 
All  the  princes  of  Europe  sent  him  students,  who 
found  in  this  skilful  professor,  not  only  an  indefa- 
tigable teacher,  but  a  true  friend.  The  city  of 
Leyden  has  raised  a  monument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  to  the  salutary  genius  of  Boerhaave.  Upon 
the  surface  of  the  pedestal,  is  the  medallion  of 
Boerhaave  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  frame,  a 
ribband  displays  the  favourite  motto  of  this  learned 
man  ;  simplex  sigillum  veri,  "  truth  unarrayed." 

From  the  time  of  the  learned  Hippocrates,  no 
physician  has  more  justly  merited  the  esteem  of  his 
cotemporaries,  and  the  thanks  of  posterity,  than 
Boerhaave.  He  united  to  an  uncommon  genius, 
and  extraordinary  talents,  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  which  gave  them  so  great  a  value  to  society. 
He  made  a  decent,  simple,  and  venerable  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  age  had  changed  the  colour 
of  bis  hair.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  and  de- 
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claimed  with  dignify  and  grace.  He  taught  revy 
methodically,  and  M'ith  great  precision ;  he  never 
tired  his  auditors,  but  they  always  regretted  that 
liis  discourses  were  finished.  He  would  sometimes 
give  them  a  lively  turn  with  raillery  ;  but  his  rail- 
lery was  refined  and  ingenious,  and  it  enlivened  the 
subject  he  treated  of,  without  carrying  with  it  any 
thing  severe  or  satirical.  A  declared  foe  to  all  ex- 
cess, he  considered  decent  mirth  as  the  salt  of  life. 
It  was  the  daily  practice  of  this  eminent  person, 
through  his  whole  life,  as  soon  as  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  which  was  generally  very  early,  to  retire 
for  an  hour  to  private  prayer,  and  meditation  on 
some  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  often  told  his 
friends,  when  they  asked  him  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  through  so  much  fatigue? — that  it 
>vas  this  which  gave  him  spirit  and  vigour  in  the 
business  of  the  day.  This  he  therefore  recom- 
mended as  the  b&strule  he  could  give  :  for  nothing, 
he  said,  could  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
than  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  which  couldsupport  himself  or  his  fel- 
low-creatures, amidst  the  various  distresses  of  life, 
but  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Being  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Of 
his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  patient,  such  distempers  as  betray 
Jfchemselvcs  by  no  symptoms  discernible  to  common 
eyes,  such  surprising  accounts  have  been  given,  as 
scarcely  can  be  credited,  though  attested  beyond 
all  doubt.  Yet  this  great  master  of  medical  know- 
ledge was  so  far  from  a  presumptuous  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  or  from  being  puffed  up  by  his  riches, 
that  he  was  condescending  to  all,  and  remarkably 
diligent  in  his  profession  :  and  he  often  used  to  say, 
that  the  life  of  a  patient  (if  trifled  with  or  neg- 
lected) would  one  day  be  required  at  the  hand  of 
the  physician.  He  always  called  the  poor  his  best 
patients;  for  "  God,"  said  he,  "  is  their  paymaster." 
He  never  regarded  calumny  nor  detraction,  nor 
ever  attempted  to  confute  them.  "  They  are 
sparks,"  said  he,  "  which,  if  you  do  not  blow,  will 
go  out  of  themselves.  The  surest  remedy  against 
scandal,  is  to  live  it  down  by  a  perseverance  in 
■well-doing."  Being  once  asked  by  a  friend,  who  had 
often  admired  his  patience  under  great  provocations, 
whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by 
what  means  he  had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  im- 
petuous and  ungovernable  passion  ?  he  answered, 
^vith  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  he 
was  naturally  quick  of  resentment ;  but  that  he 
had,  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  at- 
tained to  this  mastery  over  himself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
first  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  which  brought 
Jiim  tp  the  grave,  viz.  a  disorder  in  his  breast, 
which  was  at  times  very  painful,  often  threatened 
him  with  immediate  suffocation,  and  terminated  in 


an  universal  dropsy.  As  death  approached,  he 
was  so  far  from  shewing  terror,  that  he  seemed  less 
sensible  of  pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  tor- 
ments, which  continued  till  the  23d  day  of  Septem- 
bei",  1738,  on  which  he  died,  being  then  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  \.  Institiiiiones  Medicez. 

2.  Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  Sf  Curandis  Mortis. 

3.  Institutiones  &;  Experimenta  Chemiiz.  4.  Libel' 
lus  de  Materia  Medica,  et  Rcmediorum  formulis 
qucB  serviunt  Aphorismis. 

BOERHA'AVIA,  American  iiog-weed  ;  a  genus 
in  L'innaeus's  botany,  of  which  he  enumerates  six 
species. 

BOG-BEAN.    See  Tui folium  paludosum. 
BOHEA  TEA.    See  Tea. 

BOILING,  or  ebullition  ;  the  bubbling  up  of 
any  fluid.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
that  bubbling  which  happens  by  the  application  of 
fire ;  though  that  which  ensues  on  the  mixture  of 
an  acid  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  distinguished 
by  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in  general,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  discharge  of  an  elastic  fluid  through 
that  which  is  said  to  boil;  and  the  appearance  is 
the  same,  -whether  it  is  common  air,  fixed  air,  or 
gteam,  that  makes  its  way  through  the  fluid.  The 
boiling  of  water  is  occasioned  by  the  lowermost 
particles  being  rarefied  into  vapour,  by  reason  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel. 
In  consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
specific  gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid,  they 
ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitating  the  body 
of  water  in  their  ascent,  give  it  the  tumultuous  mo- 
tion called  boiling.  Boiling  is  an  important  pro- 
cess both  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry.  In  the 
former,  it  is  used  for  extracting  the  properties  of 
solid  substances,  as  roots,  herbs,  &c.  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, for  a  variety  of  purposes  of  experiment,  but 
particularly  for  evaporation.  See  the  article  Eva- 
poration. 

BOILING,  in  the  culinary  art,  is  a  method  of 
dressing  meat  by  coction  in  hot  water,  intended  to 
soften  them,  and  dispose  them  for  easier  digestion. 
The  effects  of  boiling  are  different  according  to  the 
kinds  and  qualities  of  the  water.  Pulse  boiled  in 
sea-water  grow  harder  ;  mutton  boiled  in  the  same 
becomes  softer  and  tenderer  than  in  fresh  water, 
but  tastes  saltish  and  bitter.  Dr.  Cullen  complains 
of  our  modern  cooks,  for  their  insufficient  applica- 
tion of  this  process,  particularly  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  brassicw  or  cabbage  tribe  (see  Brassica), 
which,  for  the  sake  of  being  served  up  of  a  fresh 
green  colour,  are  rendered  less  digestible  than  they 
might  be  by  a  farther  application  of  heat. 

BOIOBI  ;  a  species  of  serpent  found  in  Ame- 
rica, and  called  by  the  Portuguese  cobra  de  verb. 
It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  shining  green.  It  lurks  about  houses,  yet 
never  injures  any  creature  unless  provoked  or  hurt; 
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bwt  it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poison  is  very  fatal. 
The  natives  take,  as  a  remedy  against  its  poison, 
the  root  of  cua  apia  bruised  and  mixed  witli  water. 
See  Caa  apia. 

BOIS  DE  COISSI.    See  Quassia. 

liOLAR  EARTHS.    See  Boles. 

BOLE,  ARMENIAN,  bolus  urmence,  (See 
Boles)  ;  a  red  coloured  earth.  It  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  honey,  and  applied  to  children's  mouths 
as  a  remedy  for  aphthae.  It  forms,  like  all  argilla- 
ceous earths,  a  good  tooth-powder,  when  mixed 
with  myrrh,  or  some  aromatic  substance. 

BOLES  ;  a  kind  of  viscid  earths,  less  coherent, 
and  more  friable  than  clay  ;  more  readily  uniting 
with  water,  and  more  freely  subsiding  from  it. 
They  are  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  adhere 
to  the  tongue ;  and  by  degrees  melt  in  the  mouth, 
impressing  a  light  sense  of  astringency.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  these  earths ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  Armenian  bole,  when  pure,  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  :  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  compact  bodies  of  this 
class,  and  not  smooth  and  glossy  like  the  others, 
but  generally  of  a  rough  and  dusty  surface.  It  does 
not  effervesce  with  acids,  though  some  part  of  it  is 
dissolved  by  all  of  them.  Like  most  other  coloured 
earths,  this  kind  of  bole  contains  a  portion  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  to  which  the  colour  is  owing.  It  is 
likewise  impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid  ;  and 
hence,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  sea-salt,  it  extri- 
cates the  acids  of  these  salts  in  the  fire.  2.  French 
bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irre- 
gular specks  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
softer  than  the  Armenian,  and  slightly  eflFervesces 
with  acids.  3.  Bole  of  Blots  is  yellow,  remark- 
ably lighter  than  most  of  the  other  yellow  earths, 
and  effervesces  strongly  with  acids.  4.  Bohemian 
bole  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  cast  of  red,  and 
generally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  acids.  5.  Lemnian  earth  is  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, and  slightly  effervesces  with  acids.  6.  Silcsian 
bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acids  have  no 
sensible  effect  upon  it.  These  and  other  earths, 
made  into  little  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain 
impressions,  were  formerly  called  terrw  sigillatce. 

BOLE'TTO,  frit;  an  imperfect  or  half-made 
glass. 

BOLE'TUS,  SPUNK ;  a  genus  of  funguses  in 
Linnasus's  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  cryptogamia 
class  of  plants ;  of  which  botanists  enumerate  se- 
venteen species.  The  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable: 1.  The  suberosus,  or  white  cork  spunk, 
grqwing  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and  wil- 
low trees  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  ses- 
sile and  horizontal ;  its  figure  is  semi-circular  ;  the 
upper  side  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain ;  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  that  of  an  ass's  hoof  to  a  peck 
measure.  The  upper  surface  is  quite  white,  generally 
covered  with  a  short  strong  down;  but  sometimes 


smooth.  The  flesh,  or  internal  substance,  is  thick, 
white,  tough,  light,  and  spongy,  like  cork  ;  and 
is  sometimes  cut  and  shaped  by  the  country  people, 
and  used  as  corks  in  their  bottles :  but  such  corks 
must  not  be  sufi'ered  to  touch  the  liquid,  for  mois. 
ture  soon  renders  them  soft  and  useless.  2.  The 
igyiiarius,  or  touchwood  spunk,  is  frequent  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds,  especially  ash.  It 
consists  of  a  very  hard  woody  substance,  in  shape 
like  a  horse's  hoof,  and  grows  of  various  sizes, 
from  a  man's  fist  to  that  of  his  head,  and  larger. 
The  upper  side  is  smooth,  but  uneven,  distin- 
guished near  the  rim  by  elevated  zones  of  different 
colours,  brown,  grey,  tawny,  &c.  The  flesh  is  of 
a  tawny  brown  colour,  extremely  hard  and  tough. 
This  fungus  is  made  use  of  in  Germany  and  somo 
parts  of  England  for  tinder.  The  Germans  boil  it 
in  strong  ley,  dry  it,  and  boil  it  again  in  solution 
of  saltpetre.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  their 
habitations,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  species  of  the 
gadfly,  which  is  fatal  to  the  young  rein-deer.  After 
being  beaten  soft  with  a  hammer,  it  has  been  used 
to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  vessels  after  amputation, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  3.  The  bovimiSj 
or  cow  spunk,  is  frequent  in  woods  and  pastures. 
It  is  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  though  some- 
times it  is  tawny,  yellow  or  reddish  brown,  deep  red, 
purple,  or  greenish  brown.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
white,  or  reddish.  The  young  plants  are  eaten  in 
Italy,  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  The  Ger- 
mans  also  account  them  a  dainty,  calling  them 
gombas,  and  brat-bulz.  Cows,  deer,  sheep,  and 
swine,  will  feed  upon  this  and  other  boleti,  and 
are  sometimes  greatly  disordered  by  them.  Sca^ 
rabs,  dennestes,  and  many  other  insects,  breed  in 
them  in  abundance.  4.  The  l(iricis,  or  agaric  of 
the  shops,  which  grows  on  old  larch  trees.  See 
Agakicus.  This  fungus  is  an  irregular  spongy 
substance,  extremely  light,  and  of  an  uniform 
snowy  whiteness,  except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  usually  taken  off.  This  species  was  formerly  in 
great  eSteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  it  is  now  rejected 
by  the  colleges. 

BOLE'TUS  LARI'CIS;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  officinal  agaricus  albus.  See  Agaricus  albus. 

BOLE'TUS  SUAVE'OLENS;  the  systematic- 
name  for  the  fungus  salicis  of  the  pharmacopa'ias. 
See  Fu#&us  Salicis. 

BOLI'SMUS  ;  a  word  used  by  Avicenna  instead 
of  bulimus. 

BOLOGNIAN  STONE;  a  phosphoric  sub- 
stance first  discovered  near  Bologna  in  Italy, 
whence  it  received  its  name.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  some  metallic  matter,  on  account 
of  its  great  specific  gravity  ;  but  it  is  now  found  to 
be  only  a  compound  of  ponderous  earth  and  vitriolic 
acid,  called  sulphatg  of  barytes.  See  Barytes. 
Some  experiments  on  a  stone  of  this  kind  from 
China,  have  proved  that  it  perfectly  agrees  with 
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the  descriptions  giren,  in  several  books,  of  as  tone 
called  petuntse  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  used  in  their  porcelain  manufactures. 

BOLT-HEAD,  is  a  kind  of  bellied  glass,  for- 
merly used  by  the  chemists.  It  had  a  long  up- 
right cylindrical  neck,  much  slenderer  than  the 
body  ;  nearly  of  the  same  make  with  a  glass  egg. 

BOLTING,  or  Boulting  ;  the  act  of  separat- 
ing flour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  sieve  or 
bolter. 

BO'LUS,  (/SwAof,  a  mass)  ;  an  extemporaneous 
form  of  medicine,  soft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker 
than  honey,  and  the  quantity  of  which  is  a  little 
morsel  or  mouthful ;  for  which  reason  it  is  by  some 
writers  called  buccella. 

BO'LUS  ARME'NItE.    See  Bole,  Armenian. 

BOLUS  GALLICUS ;  French  bole.  See  Boles. 
It  is  occasionally  administered  as  an  absorbent  and 
antacid . 

BO'MBAX,  called  also  gossypium  ;  the  cotton 
TREE.  The  seeds  of  this  tree,  which  is  the  gossy. 
jiium  herbaceum  ;  foliis  quinquelobis  subtus  eglan- 
{Iiilosis,  caule  herbaceo  Linn,  are  directed  for  medi- 
cinal use  in  some  foreign  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  are 
administered  in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  is  well  known  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as 
an  article  of  commerce. 

BOMBIATES ;  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
bombic  acid  with  different  bases ;  thus  we  have 
bombiate  of  alumine,  &c.  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature.  Foarcroy  enumerates  twenty-four 
combinations  of  this  kind. 

BOMBIC  ACID;  the  acid  obtained  from  the 
silk-worm.  Silk-worms  contain,  especially  when 
in  the  state  of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor,  in  a  reser- 
Toir  placed  near  the  anus.  Mr.  Chaussier  has  made 
some  important  experiments  on  this  acid,  and  has 
furnished  two  methods  of  extracting  it.  The  first 
consists  in  bruising  the  chrysalides,  and  straining 
them  through  a  cloth.  The  fluid  which  passes  is 
strongly  acid  ;  but  the  acid  is  weakened  by  Tarious 
foreign  substances,  of  which  it  may  be  cleared  by 
digestion  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  fluid  which  passes 
the  filter  after  this  digestion,  is  of  a  fine  orange  co- 
lour. More  spirit  of  wine  is  to  be  poured  upon 
it.  At  eyery  addition  of  spirit  a  light  whitish  pre- 
cipitate is  formed ;  and  the  additions  of  spirit  are 
to  be  continued  till  no  more  precipitate  appears. 
But,  instead  of  bruising  the  chrysalides,  they  may 
be  infused  in  spirit  of  wine,  which  dissolves  all  the 
acid  ;  and,  as  this  acid  is  less  volatile  than  the  spi- 
rit, this  last  may  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
filtered.  By  these  precautions,  the  acid  may  be 
cleared  of  its  spirit  of  wine,  and  of  the  mucous 
matter,  which  was  dissolved,  but  remains  on  the 
filter.  These  experiments  would  seem  to  prove, 
that  this  acid  exists  in  all  the  states  of  the  silk- 
wornij  eyen  in  the  eggs ;  but  that  in  the  egg  and 


in  the  worm  it  does  not  exist  in  a  disengaged  state, 
but  combined  with  a  gummy  glutinous  substance. 
The  properties  and  affinities  of  this  acid  are  not 
hitht-rto  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

BO'MBUS,  (/So/X/fo;) ;  a  resounding  noise,  or 
ringing  of  the  ears.  Also,  a  sonorous  expulsioa 
of  flatus  from  the  intestines. 

BONDUCE'LLA,  a  species  of  Guilandina. 

BO'NDUCH  INDORUM,  also  called  bonduch 
cinerea  ;  Molucca  nuts,  and  bezoar  nuts. 

BONES  ;  those  hard  and  solid  parts  of  the  body 
which  constitute  its  frame-work,  or  skeleton.  Like 
all  other  parts  into  which  large  vessels  do  not  enter, 
they  are  generally  of  a  white  colour ;  only  in  a 
living  animal  they  are  blueish,  which  is  owing  to  the 
blood  in  the  small  vessels  under  their  surface.  The 
less  therefore,  and  fewer  the  vessels  are,  and  the 
thicker  and  firmer  the  bony  surface  covering  the 
vessels  is,  the  bones  are  whiter.  Hence  the  bones 
of  adults  are  whiter  than  those  of  children  ;  and, 
in  both  old  and  young,  the  ^^white  colour  of  diffe- 
rent bones,  or  of  the  several  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  vessels  and 
solidities  ;  which  circumstances  ought  to  be  re- 
garded by  surgeons,  when  they  are  to  judge  of  the 
condition  of  bones  laid  bare. 

Bones  are  composed  of  a  great  many  plates,  each 
of  which  is  made  up  of  fibres  or  strings  united  by 
smaller  fibrils ;  which  being  irregularly  disposed, 
and  interwoven  with  the  other  larger  fibres,  make 
a  reticular  work.  This  texture  is  plainly  seen  in 
the  bones  of  foetuses,  which  have  not  their  parts 
closely  compacted;  and  in  the  bones  of  adults 
which  have  been  burnt,  long  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, or  whose  composition  has  been  made  loose 
by  diseases.  The  chinks  which  are  generally  made 
according  to  the  direct-ions  of  the  larger  fibres  of 
bones  that  have  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  or  of 
the  weather,  show  the  greater  strength  of  these 
than  of  the  fibres  which  connect  them.  Numerous 
accurate  observations  of  the  diiferent  times  in  which 
exfoliations  are  made  from  the  sides  or  ends  of 
similar  bones,  might  bid  fair  to  determine  what  is 
the  proportional  force  of  cohesion  in  the  two  sorts 
of  fibres. 

The  plates  are  said  to  be  firmly  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  great  number  of  claviculi,  or  small  bony 
processes,  which,  rising  from  the  inner  plates, 
pierce  through  some,  and  are  fixed  into  the  more 
external  ones.  Of  these  nails,  four  kinds,  viz.  the 
perpendicular,  oblique,  headed,  and  crooked,  have 
been  described :  but  in  bones  fitly  prepared.  Dr. 
Monro  says,  he  could  only  see  numerous  irregular 
processes  rising  out  from  the  plates. 

Though  the  exterior  part  of  bones  is  composed 
of  firm  compact  plates,  yet  they  are  all  more  or 
less  cavernous  internally.  In  some  (as  in  the  mid- 
dle thin  part  of  the  scapula  a.v\diliumj,  the  solid 
sides  are  brought  so  uear,  that  little  cavity  can  h& 
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seen  ;  and  In  others  (e.  g.  the  os  humeri^  fentoris, 
&c.),  the  cavities  are  so  large,  that  such  bones  are 
generally  esteemed  to  be  hollow  or  fistular.  But 
the  internal  spongy  texture  is  evident  in  young  ani- 
mals ;  and  some  of  it  may  be  seen  to  remain  in  those 
of  the  greatest  age,  when  bones  are  cautiously 
opened,  after  they  have  been  kept  so  long  as  to  be 
free  of  the  oil  they  contain,  or  after  being  burnt. 

This  spongy  cavernous  internal  part  of  bones  is 
generally  called  their  cnncelli,  or  lattice-work,  and 
is  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  plates  are 
firmly  joined  about  the  middle  of  the  bone  ;  but, 
as  they  are  extended  towards  its  ends,  the  more 
internal  parts  separate  from  the  exterior,  and 
stretch  out  their  fibres  towards  the  axis  of  the  bone, 
where  they  are  interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  other 
plates  that  have  been  sent  off  in  the  same  way. 
Seeing  the  plates  are  thus  constantly  going  off,  the 
solid  sides  of  the  bones  must  become  thinner,  and 
the  lattice-work  must  be  thicker  and  stronger  to- 
wards their  ends.  This  is  evident  in  many  of  them, 
where  the  solid  sides  of  their  middle  are  very  thick, 
and  the  cancelli  are  scarce  observable ;  whereas, 
at  the  ends,  where  their  diameter  is  greatest,  the 
solid  walls  or  sides  are  not  thicker  than  paper,  and 
the  cancelli  are  numerous,  and  large  enough  to  fill 
up  the  whole  space  left  between  the  sides. 

The  twisting  and  winding  which  these  cancelli 
make,  and  the  interstices  which  they  leave,  differ 
considerably  in  figure,  number,  and  size ;  and 
therefore  form  little  cells,  which  are  as  different, 
but  communicate  with  each  other.  Some  writers 
minutely  remark  these  different  appearances  of  the 
cancelli,  after  they  begin  to  separate  from  the 
plates  ;  and  from  thence  distinguish  them  into 
wrinkled,  perforated^  and  net-like. 

The  cancelli  sustain  the  membranous  bags  of  the 
marrow  which  are  stretched  upon  them,  and 
thereby  hinder  these  membranous  parts  from  being 
torn,  or  removed  out  of  their  proper  places,  in  the 
violent  motions  and  different  postures  which  the 
bones  are  employed  in.  This  support  which  the 
cancelli  afford  to  the  marrow,  also  saves  its  mem- 
branes and  vessels,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  bones, 
from  being  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  marrow 
above. 

The  depressions  between  the  fibres  of  the  exter- 
nal plates  of  bones  appear  like  so  many  furrows  on 
their  surface,  into  each  of  which  the  periosteum 
enters ;  by  which  the  surface  of  contact,  conse- 
quently the  cohesion,  between  it  and  the  bone,  is 
considerably  increased,  and  a  greater  number  of 
vessels  is  sent  from  it  into  the  bone  than  if  it  was  a 
plain  surface. 

Both  on  the  ridges  and  furrows,  numerous  little 
pits  or  orifices  of  canals  are  to  be  seen,  by  which 
the  vessels  pass  to  and  from  the  bones. 

After  a  successful  injection,  the  arteries  can  be 
traced  in  their  course  from  the  pits  to  the  plates  and 


fibres ;  and,  in  sawing,  cutting,  or  rasping  the 
bones  of  living  creatures,  these  vessels  discover 
themselves  by  the  small  drops  of  blood  which  then 
ooze  out  from  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  bones. 
But  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  intimate  dis- 
tribution  of  these  small  arteries,  is,  to  observe  the 
effect  of  such  a  tinging  substance  as  can  retain  its 
colour,  when  swallowed,  digested,  and  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  any  living  animal,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  particles  small  enough  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  vessels  of  the  bones  :  such  is  the  rubia  tincto- 
rion,  madder-root ;  for  we  see  the  gradual  ad- 
vances which  this  tincture  makes  from  the  perios- 
teum into  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  bones, 
and  how  universally  the  distribution  of  the  liquors 
is  made,  the  whole  bony  substance  being  tinged 
by  it.  Whether  the  time  in  which  this  tinged  li- 
quor passes  from  the  outer  to  the  internal  plates, 
till  all  the  plates  are  made  of  its  colour,  and  the 
time  which  the  disappearing  of  the  dye  (after  giv- 
ing the  creature  no  more  of  this  sort  of  food)  makes 
us  think  it  takes  to  return,  are  the  same  in  which 
the  natural  colours  circulate,  is  uncertain ;  be- 
cause this  tinging  substance  may  move  more  slowly, 
or  may  pass  more  quickly,  than  the  natural  fluids 
do.  The  arteries  are  larger  near  each  end  than  at 
the  middle  of  the  large  bones  that  are  much 
moved ;  because  they  not  only  serve  the  bony 
plates  near  the  ends,  but  pass  through  them  to  the 
marrow.  As  animals  advance  in  age,  the  arteries 
of  the  bones  become  less  capacious  ;  as  is  evident, 
first.  From  the  bones  of  adults  having  less  blood 
in  them  than  those  of  children  have.  Secondly, 
From  many  of  them  becoming  incapable,  in  old  age, 
of  admitting  the  coloured  powders  used  in  injec- 
tions, which  easily  pass  in  youth.  And,  thirdly. 
From  the  bones  of  old  creatures  being  more  diffi- 
cultly tinged  with  madder  than  those  of  young 
ones.  If  authors  may  be  credited,  the  arteries 
of  bones  have  sometimes  become  very  large. 

We  may  conclude,  from  arteries  being  accom- 
panied with  veins,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  that  there  are  also 
veins  in  the  bones ;  and  the  disappearing  of  the 
tincture  of  madder,  after  the  bones  of  living  ani- 
mals are  coloured  with  it,  could  not  be  without 
absorbents  to  carry  it  away  ;  nay,  both  these  and 
the  veins  of  bones  can  be  injected. 

The  bones  of  a  living  animal  are  so  insensible, 
that  they  can  be  cut,  rasped,  or  burnt,  without 
putting  the  animal  to  pain,  yet  the  nerves  distri- 
buted in  their  substance  cannot  be  shewn  by  dis- 
section ;  from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  ihey 
have  no  nerves  distributed  to  them  :  but  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  nature,  which  bestows  nerves  to  all 
other  parts,  should  prevent  our  drawing  such  a 
conclusion.  And  if  sensibility  is  a  sure  proof  of 
nerves  entering  into  the  composition  of  any  part, 
as  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be,  we  have  sufficient 
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evidence  of  nerves  in  the  bones  ;  for  the  granulated 
red  flesh  whicli  sprouts  out  from  them,  after  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  or  performing  the  operation 
of  the  trepan,  or  after  an  exfoliation,  is  exquisitely 
sensible ;  and  in  some  ulcers  of  bones,  where  the 
periosteum  has  been  separated,  the  patient  suflered 
great  pain  if  the  bone  was  touched  with  a  rough 
instrnment ;  nor  was  he  free  from  pain  after  the 
bone  was  perforated.  The  reason  why  the  nerves 
of  rigid  hard  bones  become  insensible,  is,  that  all 
nerves  must  have  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility 
at  the  part  where  an  object  is  applied,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  aftected  by  its  impressions.  We 
see  this  illustrated  in  a  very  common  analogous 
case — the  growth  of  a  new  nail ;  when  the  former 
one  has  suppurated  ojf,  the  thin  membrane  which 
first  appears  is  exquisitely  sensible  ;  but  gradually 
becomes  dull  in  its  sensation,  till  it  can  be  cut  or 
scraped,  without  causing  pain,  after  it  is  formed 
into  a  hard  nail. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  vessels  of  bones, 
it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
fluids  in  every  part  of  them ;  and  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  waste  and  renewal  of  the  particles  which 
compose  the  solid  fibres  of  bones,  as  well  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  addition  from  the 
fluids  exceeding  the  waste  during  the  growth  of  the 
bones  ;  the  renewal  and  waste  keeping  nearly  equal 
in  adult  middle  age;  and  the  waste  exceeding  the 
supply  from  the  blood  in  old  age;  as  is  demon- 
strable from  their  weight :  for  each  bone  increases 
in  weight  as  a  person  approaches  to  maturity ;  con- 
tinues of  nearly  the  same  weight  till  old  age  begins, 
and  then  becomes  lighter.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  solid  sides,  on  the  contrary,  increases  by  age; 
for  then  they  become  more  hard,  compact,  and 
dense.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  bones  of  old 
people  are  thinner  and  firmer  in  their  sides,  and 
have  larger  cavities,  than  those  of  young  persons. 

The  vascular  texture  of  bones  must  make  them 
subject  to  inflammation,  ecchymosis,  ulcers,  gan- 
grenes, and  most  other  diseases  with  which  the 
softer  parts  are  affected  ;  and  therefore  there  may 
be  a  greater  variety  of  caries  than  is  commonly 
described. 

Hence  we  can  account  for  the  following  ap- 
pearances:  1.  Hcemorrhagies  from  fungous  flesh 
rising  out  from  the  most  solid  part  of  a  wounded 
bone.  2.  The  regular  alternate  elevation  and  sub- 
siding, or  apparent  pulsation,  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  cells  of  a  carious  bone.  3-  Cells 
resembling  cancelli,  sometimes  seen  in  that  part  of  a 
bone,  which,  in  a  natural  state,  is  the  most  solid 
and  firm.  4.  A  bone,  as  a  tube,  including  another 
bone  within  it,  as  in  necrosis. 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
bones  there  are  orifices  of  canals,  which  pass 
through  the  plates  to  open  into  other  canals  that 
are  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  from  which,  other 


transverse  passages  go  out  to  terminate  in  other 
longitudinal  canals  ;  and  this  structure  is  continued 
through  the  whole  substance  of  bones  ;  both  these 
kinds  of  canals  becoming  gradually  smaller  as  they 
approach  the  outer  surface.  These  canals  are  best 
seen  in  a  bone  burnt  till  it  is  white.  When  it  is 
broken  transversely,  the  orifices  of  the  longitudinal 
canals  are  in  view;  and  when  we  separate  th» 
plates,  tho  transverse  ones  are  to  be  observed. 
Here,  however,  we  are  in  danger  of  believing  both 
these  sorts  of  canals  more  numerous  than  they 
really  are  ;  because  the  holes  maie  by  the  pro- 
cesses connecting  the  plates  of  bones  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  transverse,  and  the  passages  for 
tho  blood-vessels  resemble  the  longitudinal  canals. 
It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  keep  free  of  error 
about  the  transverse  canals  ;  but  still  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  kinds  of  longitudinal 
ones:  for  the  passages  of  the  vessels  are  largest 
near  the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  and  every 
transverse  section  of  them  is  circular  ;  whereas  the 
longitudinal  canals  are  largest  near  the  cancelli,  ami, 
their  transverse  sections  appear  to  be  of  a  flat  oval 
figure,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  diff"erent  momen- 
tum of  the  fluids  conveyed  in  them.  The  situation 
of  the  larger  longitudinal  canals,  and  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  larger  vessels,  makes  a  bone  appear 
more  dense  and  compact  in  the  middle  of  its  solid 
sides,  than  towards  its  outer  and  inner  surfaces, 
where  it  is  spongy. 

We  see  marrow  contained  in  the  larger  transverse 
and  longitudinal  canals  just  now  described,  and 
from  thence  judge  that  it  passes  also  into  the  smaller 
ones.  See  Medulla.  The  drops  of  oil  which  we 
discover  with  a  microscope  every  where  on  tho 
surface  of  a  recent  bone  fractured  transversely,  an^ 
the  oozing  of  oil  through  the  most  solid  bones  of  a 
skeleton,  which  renders  them  greasy  and  yellow, 
are  a  confirmation  of  the  use  of  these  canals.  Of 
what  advantage  this  distribution  of  the  marrov? 
through  the  subitance  of  bones  is,  will  be  menti- 
oned when  the  nature  ^nd  use  of  this  animal  oil 
is  inquired  into. 

Most  bones  have  one  or  more  large  oblique  ca. 
nals,  formed  through  their  sides  for  the  passage  of 
the  medullary  vessels,  which  are  to  be  described 
afterwards. 

Bones  exposed  to  a  strong  fire  in  chemical  ves- 
sels, are  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
parts  of  animals,  into  volatile  spirit,  salt,  foetid  oil, 
and  a  residuum.  Though  this  residuum  can  scarce 
be  changed  by  the  force  of  fire  while  it  is  in  close 
vessels  ;  yet,  when  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  the  oil, 
to  which  it  owes  its  black  colour,  is  forced  over, 
and  a  white  earth  is  left,  which  modern  chemists 
have  discovered  to  be  calcareous  earth  united 
with  phosphoric  acid.  This  earth  seems  to  be  the 
proper  constituent  solid  part  of  bone,  and  the  other 
principles  give  it  firmness  and  tenacity:  for  tho 
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quantity  of  the  earth  is  so  great,  that,  after  all  the 
other  principles  are  separated  from  a  bone,  its  for- 
mer  shape  and  size  remain.  An  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  earth  in  the  bones  of  old  people,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  reason  for  their  being  more 
brittle  than  those  of  young  persons. 

The  use  of  the  bones  is  to  sustain  and  defend  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  lined  within,  as 
well  as  covered  externally,  with  a  membrane ; 
■which  is  therefore  commonly  called  periosteum. 
See  Periosteum.  Their  cells  and  cylindiical  cavities 
are  also  tilled  with  an  oily  fluid,  called  marrovs. 
See  Medulla. 

The  broad  bones  have  thin  sides,  by  the  plates 
being  soon  and  equally  sent  off  to  form  the  lattice- 
work; which  therefore  is  thicker,  and  nearly  of 
an  equal  form  all  through.  By  this  structure  they 
are  well  adapted  to  their  uses,  of  affording  a  large 
enough  surface  for  the  muscles  to  rise  from  and 
move  upon,  and  of  defending  sufficiently  the  parts 
which  they  inclose. 

The  round  bones  have  thick  strong  walls  in  the 
middle,  and  become  very  thin  towards  their  ends  ; 
which  is  owing  to  very  few  plates  separating  at  their 
middle;  Avhere,  on  that  account,  the  cancelli  are 
so  fine  and  small,  that  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of :  but  the  cylindrical  bones  have  a  large  reser- 
Toir  of  marrow  in  them.  Towards  their  ends  the 
lattice-work  becomes  very  thick,  and  rather  more 
complete  than  in  the  other  sort  of  bones.  These 
round  bones  having  strong  forces  naturally  applied 
to  them,  and  being  otherwise  exposed  to  violent 
injuries,  have  need  of  a  cylindrical  figure  to  resist 
external  pressure,  and  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  to  preserve  them  from  becoming  too  brittle. 
Besides  which,  they  are  advantageously  provided 
with  thick  sides  towards  their  middle,  where  the 
greatest  forces  are  applied  to  injure  them  ;  Avhile 
their  hoUowness  increases  their  diameter,  and  con- 
sequently their  strength  to  resist  force  applied  to 
break  them  transversely.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
estimating  the  proportional  resistance  of  two  cylin- 
drical bones  of  unequal  diameters,  but  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  similar  fibres  uniformly  dis- 
posed round  each  other,  it  is  plain, 

1.  That  the  absolute  force  of  these  two  bones  is 
equal,  because  they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of 
similar  fibres. 

2.  That  the  absolute  forces  of  all  the  fibres  in 
each  bone  have  the  same  effect  in  resisting  any 
power  applied  to  break  them,  as  if  the  sum  of  all 
their  forces  was  united  in  the  respective  centres  of 
the  transTerse  sections  M'herethe  fractures  are  to  be 
made.  For,  by  hypothesis,  the  fibres  being  uni- 
formly  disposed  in  each,  there  is  not  any  fibre  in 
cither  bone  that  has  not  a  corresponding  fibre  ;  the 
Bum  of  both  whose  distances  from  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution (about  which  all  the  parts  of  the  bone  must 
reTolve  in  breaking)  is  equal  to  two  semirdiamcters 


of  the  bone :  consequently  each  fibre,  and  all  the 
fibres,  may  be  regarded  as  resisting  at  the  distance 
of  one  semi-diameter  or  radius  from  this  axis,  that 
is,  in  the  centre. 

3.  Since  the  united  force  of  all  the  fibres  is  to  be 
regarded  as  resisting  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion  equal  to  the  semi-diameter,  it  follows  that 
the  total  resistance  of  all  these  fibres,  or  the  strength 
of  the  bone,  is  proportional  to  its  semi-diameter, 
and  consequently  to  its  diameter. 

Dr.  Porterfield  has  demonstrated,  that,  of  what- 
ever figure  bones  are,  and  in  whatever  manner  their 
fibres  are  disposed,  their  strength  must  always  be  in 
a  ratio,  compounded  of  the  area  of  their  transverse 
sections,  or  of  their  quantity  of  bony  matter,  and  of 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  these  sec- 
tions, from  the  centre  of  motion  or  fulcrum,  on 
which  the  bone  is  supposed  to  be  broken. 

Since,  therefore,  the  strength  of  bones  depends 
on  their  number  of  fibres,  or  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  largeness  of  their  diameters,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  part  of  a  bone  formerly  fractured, 
and  re-united  by  a  callus,  must  be  stronger  than  it 
was  before  the  fracture  happened ;  because  both 
these  advantages  are  obtained  by  a  callus  :  which  is 
a  wise  provision,  since  bones  are  never  set  in  such  a 
good  direction  as  they  were  naturally  of ;  and  then 
wherever  a  callus  is  formed,  there  is  such  an  ob- 
struction of  the  vessels,  that  if  the  bone  was  again 
broken  in  the  same  place,  the  ossific  matter  could 
not  so  easily  be  conveyed  to  reunite  it.  This  cal- 
lus may  indeed,  for  want  of  compression,  be  allowed 
to  form  into  a  spongy  cellular  substance  ;  but  even 
in  this  case  the  strength  of  the  bone  is  here  increased 
by  one  or  both  of  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Many  bones  have  protuberances  or  processes 
rising  out  from  them.  If  a  process  stands  out  in  a 
roundish  ball,  it  is  called  caput  or  head.  If  the 
head  is  flatted,  it  obtains  the  appellation  oi  condyle. 
A  rough  unequal  protuberance  is  called  a  tubero.- 
sity.  When  a  process  rises  narrow,  and  then  be- 
comes large,  the  narrow  or  small  part  is  named 
cervix  or  neck.  Long  ridges  of  bones  are  called 
spines.  Such  processes  as  terminate  in  a  sharp 
point  have  the  general  name  of  coronce  or  coronoid 
bestowed  on  them  ;  though  most  of  them  receive 
particular  names  from  the  resemblance  they  have, 
or  are  imagined  to  have,  to  other  substances,  e.  g. 
mastoid,  styloid,  anchoroid,  coracoid,  spinal,  &c. 
Such  processes  as  form  brims  of  cavities,  are  called 
supercilia. 

Processes  serve  for  tlie  advantageous  origin  and 
insertion  of  muscles,  and  they  also  render  the  arti- 
culations  firm  and  stable.  Much  the  greater  num- 
ber of  what  are  called  processes  in  adult  bones, 
discover  themselves  in  children  to  be  epiphyses,  or 
distinct  bones,  which  are  afterwards  united  to  the 
other  parts  :  such  are  the  styloid  processes  of  the 
temporal  bones,  processes  of  the  vertebr(p,  iro- 
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chanters  of  the  thigh,  &c.  Ho^rever,  a?  wc  design 
to  insist  chiefly  on  the  description  of  the  adult 
skeleton,  in  which  the  union  of  these  parts  is  so 
intimate,  that  scarce  any  vestige  remains  of  their 
former  separation,  we  shall  retain  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  apophysis  or  process^  to  all  such  pro- 
tuberances ;  but  shall  remark  the  principal  ones 
that  have  no  just  title  to  this  name,  when  they  oc- 
cur in  the  description  of  particular  bones. 

On  the  surfaces  of  a  great  many  of  the  bones 
there  are  cavities  or  depressions.  If  these  are 
deep,  with  large  brims,  authors  name  them  cotylee. 
If  they  are  superficial,  they  obtain  the  designation 
of  glentz  or  glenoid.  These  general  classes  are 
again  divided  into  several  species :  of  which,  pits 
are  small  roundish  channels  sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  hone ;  furrows,  long  narrow  canals  formed 
in  the  surface ;  nitches  or  notches,  small  breaches 
in  the  bone;  sinuosities,  broad,  but  superficial 
depressions  without  brims ;  fossa,  large  deep  cavi- 
ties, which  are  not  equally  surrounded  by  high 
brims  ;  sinuses,  large  cavities  within  the  substance 
of  the  bones,  with  small  apertures  ;  foramina,  or 
holes,  canals  that  pierce  quite  through  the  substance 
of  the  bones.  When  this  last  sort  of  cavity  is  ex- 
tended any  long  way  within  a  bone,  the  middle 
I  part  retains  the  name  of  canal,  and  its  ends  are 
called  apertures. 

The  cavities  allow  the  heads  of  l^ones  to  play  in 
them  ;  they  lodge  and  defend  other  parts  ;  they 
aft'ord  safe  passage  to  vessels,  muscles,  &c.  These 
minutiae,  however,  belong  rather  to  the  history  and 
demonstration  of  particular  bones,  for  which  see 
their  respective  names  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, and  also  Plates  VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 

To  far  the  greater  number  of  bones,  whose  ends 
are  not  joined  to  other  bones  by  an  immoveable 
articulation,  there  are  smaller  ones  annexed,  which 
afterwards  become  scarce  distinguishable  from  the 
substance  of  the  bone  itself.  These  are  called 
epiphyses  or  appendices.  Some  bones  have  one, 
others  have  two,  three,  or  four  of  those  appendices 
annexed  by  the  means  of  cartilages,  which  are  of  a 
considerable  thickness  in  children,  but  by  age 
become  thinner,  the  ossification  proceeding  from 
the  end  of  the  bone  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
epiphyses  on  the  other,  till  at  last,  in  adults,  the 
place  of  their  conjunction  can  scarcely  oe  seen  on 
the  external  surface ;  and  it  is  only  sometimes 
that  we  can  then  see  any  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
cancelli. 

The  epiphyses  are  united  chiefly  to  such  bones  as 
are  destined  for  frequent  and  violent  motion  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  wisely  framed  of  a  larger 
diameter  than  the  bone  they  belong  to  :  For,  by 
this  means,  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
-two  bones  of  any  articulation  being  increased, 
their  conjunction  becomes  firmer,  and  the  muscles 
inserted  into  them  act  with  greater  force  by  reason 


of  their  axes  being  further  removed  from  the  cen» 
tre  of  motion.  r 

Several  processes,  as  the  trochanters  of  the  thigh, 
spine  of  the  scapula,  &c.  have  epiphyses ;  and 
processes  frequently  rise  out  from  epiphyses  ;  for 
example,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  ulna,  ti- 
bia, &c.  > 

These  advantages  might  indeed  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  expansion  of  the  end  of  the  Bone 
itself  to  a  thickness  equal  to  that  of  the  epiphysis  ; 
but  then  the  constant  separation  of  new  plates  to 
form  so  wide  a  cellular  structure,  must  have  left  the 
solid  sides  of  the  l/ones  so  thin  as  to  yield  easily, 
either  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  fixed  to  them 
and  passing  over  them,  to  the  weight  several  of 
them  are  obliged  to  support,  or  to  the  application 
of  any  other  external  force. 

Several  anatomists  have  thought  that  the  epiphyses 
serve  other  purposes ;  such  as  securing  the  liga- 
ments of  the  articulations  which  rise  out  from  be- 
tween the  bones  and  them ;  for,  as  soon  as  these 
parts  are  intimately  joined,  the  ligaments  in- 
sinuated betwixt  them  must  have  a  much  stronger 
connexion  than  they  could  have  to  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  bones.  Such  an  interception  of  the 
ligament  between  the  body  of  the  bone  and  its 
epiphysis  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  but,  the  adhesion  of 
the  periosteum  and  ligaments  to  bones  being  al- 
ways stronger  in  proportion  to  the  similarity  of 
their  consistence,  and  the  bones  remaining  longer 
soft,  or  of  a  similar  consistence  with  ligaments,  at 
these  places  than  any  where  else,  the  opinion  of 
these  writers,  concerning  the  stronger  connexion 
of  the  ligaments  where  the  bones  and  epiphyses 
join,  is  not  without  some  foundation. 

Possibly  too,  by  the  fibres  of  epiphyses  not  ex- 
tending themselves  so  longitudinally  as  those  of  the 
bones,  there  may  be  less  chance  of  the  former 
running  into  each  other  than  of  the  latter. 

The  softness  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  of 
some  advantage  in  the  womb  and  in  parturition  ; 
after  which  the  ossification  begins  at  different 
points  to  form  epiphyses,  before  the  ossification 
can  extend  from  the  middle  to  the  ends  of  the 
bones. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  bone,  or  the 
process  termed  Ossification,  it  is  considered  fully 
under  that  article  ;  as  are  the  various  kinds  of 
connexion  of  bones  with  each  other,  under  Joint, 
Symphysis,  Synarthrosis,  and  Diarthrosis.  For 
the  appendages  of  bones,  see  Cartilages,  Liga- 
ments, &c.  The  names  and  number  of  the  bones 
that  compose  the  human  Skeleton,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  Table  by  Dr.  Hooper.  To  the  ana- 
tomical student,  this  is  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  memory;  whilst  the  relative  situation,  connec- 
tion, &c.  of  the  bones,  are  shewn  in  the  engraved 
figures  already  referred  to,  which  are  taken  froiu 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Albinus. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  BONES. 

1.  Bones  of  the  Head, 


4-  Bones  of  the  Lower  Es^tremitt. 


Bones  of  the  cranium^ 


Frontal  - 
Pariej^al  - 
J  Occipital 


Bones  of  the  face, 


The  teeth, 

Bone  of  the  tongue. 


Temporal  -  - 
Ethmoid  -  -  » 
Sphsenoid  -  - 
"Superior  maxillary 
Jugel  -  -  -  - 
Nasal  .... 
1  Lachrymal  -  - 
j  Palatine  -    -  - 

I Inferior  spongy  - 
Vomer    -    .  - 
I^^InfcEior  maxillary 

{Incisores  -  -  - 
Cuspidati .  -  - 
Molares  ... 
Hyoides  os    -  . 

{Milieus  -  -  - 
Incus  .... 
Stapes.  -  -  - 
Orbiculare  os  - 


2.  Bones  of  the  Trunk. 


K  r  Vertebras, 


«3 


Sacrum, 


i-(  L  Coccygisos, 
The  thorax, 
The  pelvis, 


f  Cervical 
<  Dorsal 
(_  Lumbar 


{Sternum  -  - 
Ribs  -  -  - 
Innominata  ossa 


£V'o. 
I 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 

20 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


7 
12 
5 
1 
1 
1 
24 
2 


3.  Bones  of  the  Uppeb.  Extremity, 


The  shoulder, 
The"  arm, 
The  fore-artrtf 


Carpus.^ 


Metacarpus, 
Phalanges,  . 
Vol.  L 


T  Clavicle  -  „ 

\  Scapula   -  - 

Humeri  os 

rUlna  .    .  . 

\  Radius     -  - 

Naviculare  os 
Lunare  os 
Cuneiforme  os 
Orbiculare  OS 
Trapezium  os 
Trapezoides  os 
Magnum  os  . 
Unciforme  os 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
28 


The  /A/'^A, 
The  /ip^, 

,  C  Tarsus, 
H 


Femur     .    -    ,    -  2 

Patella    ,    .    -    .  2 

Tibia   2 

Fibula    -   ...  2 

Calcaneus     -    -    -  2 

Astragalus    ...  2 

••^  Cuboides  os  .    -    .  2 

I  Naviculare  os    -    -■  2 

I  Cuneiform,  ossa.    -  6 


Metatarsus,  ,,,-,..-.10 

Phalanges, 


28 


Sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  \ 
oceasionally  found     ------  J 


Total  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton  248 


The  diseases  of  bones  are  Caries,  Exostosis* 
Necrosis,  Rickets,  Mollities,  &c.  see  those 
articles. 

BONEBINDER.    See  Osteocoela. 
BONONIE'NSIS  LA'PIS;  the  Bononian  or  Bo, 
lognian  stone,  or  phosphorus.    See  Bolognian 

STONE. 

BO'NTIA,  Barbadoes'  wild  olive  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  two  species. 

BO'NUS  IIE'NRICUS,  (called //ewncw*,  because 
its  virtues  were  discovered  by  some  one  whose  name 
was  Henry)  ;  otherwise  named  tota  bona,  and  che- 
nopodium ;  English  mercuky.  The  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given- in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  che- 
nopodium  bonus  Henricus  ;  foliis  triangulari-sagit- 
talis  integer rimis,  spicis  compositis  aphyllis  axilla- 
ribus^Ann.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
common  in  waste  grounds  from  June  to  August. 
The  young  plant  differs  little  from  spinach  when 
cultivated ;  and  in  many  places  the  young  shoots 
are  eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus. 

BORACIC  ACID,  borax,  or  borate  of  soda; 
a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  combination  of  soda 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  was  formerly  known 
by  the  nime  of  Homberg's  sedative  salt.  It  is  ge. 
jierally  afforded  by  decomposition  ;  it  has,  how, 
ever,  been  lately  found  perfectly  formed  in  nature. 
M.  Hoefer,  director  of  the  pharmacies  of  Tuscany, 
was  the  first  who  detected  this  acid  salt  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  Cherchiajo,  near  Monte-Rotondo, 
in  the  inferior  province  of  Sienna :  these  waters  are 
very  hot,  and  they  afforded  him  three  ounces  of 
the  pure  acid  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
the  water.  The  same  chemist  having  evaporated 
twelve  thousand  two  hyndred  and  eighty  grains  of 
the  water  of  the  lake  Castelnuovo,  obtained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  acid  from  tfae  whole. 
He  also  suspects  that  it  may  be  found  in  other  wa- 
ters.    It  is  likewise  produced  in  the  mines  of  Tus« 
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cany  ;  ia,nd  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Westrumb  in 
the  stone  called  the  cubic  quartz,  at  Luneburg ; 
from  which  he  obtained  it  by  decomposing  the  stone 
by  means  of  the  acids  of  sulphur,  nitre,  &c.  The 
result  of  his  analysis  is  as  follows :  sedative  salt, 
r^^;  calcareous  earth, -j-V  5  "i^g'^^sia, clay  and 

It  has  been  observed,  that  this  stone  has  the 
form  of  small  cubical  crystals,  which  are  in  some 
cases  transparent,  and  in  others  milky ;  and  that 
it  atfords  sparks  with  the  steel.  The  acid  of  borax 
is  generally  found  combined  with  soda;  and  from 
this  combination  it  is  disengaged,  and  obtained 
either  by  sublimation  or  crystallization.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  obtain  it  by  sublimation,  three 
pounds  of  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  and  two 
ounces  of  borate  of  soda,  are  dissolved  in  three 
pounds  of  water.  The  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle;  after  which  the  sub- 
limation is  performed  in  a  cucurbit  of  glass  with 
its  head.  The  acid  of  borax  attaches  itself  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  head,  from  which  it  may  be 
swept  by  a  feather,  or  some  such  implement. 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  Homberg,  by  decom- 
posing of  borax  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  pro- 
cess also  succeeded  very  well  in  Mr.  Chapfal's 
trials.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  a  glass 
cucurbit  with  its  head,  which  he  placed  on  a  sand- 
bath.  He  then  poured  upon  the  borax  half  its 
■weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceeded  to  subli- 
mation. The  acid  prepared  in  this  way  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  whiteness.  Both  Stahl  and  the 
younger  Lcraery  have  obtained  the  same  acid  by 
making  use  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

In  order  to  extract  the  acid  of  borax  by  crystal- 
lization, the  borax  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  in.  A  salt 
is  deposited,  during  the  cooling,  on  the  side  of  the 
Vessel,  in  the  form  of  thin  round  plates,  laid  one 
upon  the  other.  This  salt,  when  dry,  is  very 
white,  and  light,  of  a  silvery  appearance,  and  is 
the  acid  of  borax.  We  are  indebted  to  Geoffroy 
for  this  process ;  but  Baron  has  added  two  facts : 
the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  vegetable  acids  are 
(equally  capable  of  decomposing  borax  ;  and  the 
second,  that  borax  may  be  regenerated  by  com- 
bining the  acid  of  borax  with  soda.  This  acid  may 
be  purified  by  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation  ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  considerable  part  is 
volatilized  with  the  water  which  flies  off  during  the 
evaporation. 

This  acid  has  a  saline  cool  taste,  and  colours  the 
tincture  of  turnsole,  syrup  of  violets,  &c.  red. 
One  pound  of  boiling  water,  according  to  the  expe- 
jiments  of  Mr.  de  Morveau,  did  not  dissolve  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  grains  of  it. 
But  alkohol  dissolves  it  more  easily  ;  and  the  flame 
which  this  solution  afl'ords  is  of  a  beautiful  green. 
When  exposed,  to  the  fire,  it  is  reduced  to  a  vitri- 


form  and  transparent  substance,  instead  of  rising  ; 
which  proves,  as  Rouelle  has  remarked,  that  it  is 
only  sublimed  by  favour  of  the  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  very  volatile  compound.  As  most  of  the 
known  acids  decompose  this  acid,  and  exhibit  it 
in  the  same  form,  it  has  been  thought  a  justifiable 
conclusion,  that  it  exists  ready  formed  in  the  borax. 
Mr.  Baume  has  even  affirmed,  that  he  composed 
this  acid  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  grey  clay,  grease, 
and  cows'  dung,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  cellar.  But 
Mr,  Wiegleb,  after  an  unsuccessful  labour  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  has  thought  himself  authorised  to 
give  a  formal  negative  to  this  French  chemist. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  Mr. 
Cadet,  that  the  acid  ol  borax  always  retains  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  employed  in  the  operation,  and 
that  this  same  acid  has  still  the  mineral  alkali  for  its 
basis.  But  Mr.  de  Morveau  has,  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity,  discussed  all  the  proofs  that  have 
been  brought  in  support  of  these  positions  by  Mr. 
Cadet,  and  has  shewn  that  none  of  them  are  con- 
clusive. 

This  salt,  under  the  name  of  sedative.^  was  for- 
merly in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  in  fevers.  It 
is  reckoned  a  mild  anodyne,  as  its  name  implies; 
and  its  eff"ect  is  described  to  be  that  of  cooling  the 
blood,  preventing  febrile  delirium,  and  removing 
spasmodic  affections  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyste- 
ricai  cases.  The  usual  dose  is  from  two  to  twenty- 
grains  in  solution. 

BORAGE.    See  Borago. 

BORA'GO,  (formerly  written  corfl^o;  from  cor, 
the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect ;  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  comfort  the  heart  and  raise  the  spirits)  ; 
BORAGE.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  5o« 
rago  officinalis ;  foliis  omnibus  alternis^  calj/cibus 
patenlibus  Linn,  are  still  esteemed  in  some  coun- 
tries as  refrigerant  and  cordial.  Their  principal 
use,  in  this  island,  is  in  that  grateful  summer  beve- 
rage known  by  the  name  of  a  cool-tankard,  to 
which  it  imparts  an  agreeable  and  exhilarating 
flavour. 

BORA'GO  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  borage  of  the  pharraacopceias.  See 

BoRAGO. 

BO  RAS  SO'D^ ;  borate  of  soda,  or  borax.  See 
Borax. 

BORA'SSUS  ;  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

BORA'SSUS  ;  the  tender  medullary  substance 
which  grows  at  the  top  of  the  great  palm-tree. 

BORATES  ;  salts  formed  of  an  union  of  the  bo- 
racic  acid  with  different  bases ;  thus  we  have  the 
borates  of  soda  (see  Borax),  of  potass,  of  ammo- 
nia, &c. 

The  name  of  borate  of  potass  has  been  given  to 
the  combination  of  the  acid  of  borax  with  potass. 
This  salt  may  be  obtained  either  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  these  two  separate  principles,  or  by 
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decomposing  borax  by  the  addition  of  potass. 
The  borate  of  potass,  Avhich  is  yet  but  little 
known,  afiorded  Mr.  Baume  small  crystals.  The 
Jicids  decompose  this  salt  by  seizing  its  alkaline 
base. 

The  borate  of  ammonia^  or  the  saturated  combi- 
nation of  (he  acid  of  borax  with  ammonia,  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  by  chemists. 
Mr.  Fourcroy  has,  however,  made  the  following 
remarks  on  this  salt:  he  dissolved  a  quantity  of 
very  pure  acid  of  borax  in  ammonia,  or  caustic 
volatile  alkali,  till  the  substances  appeared  to  be 
mutually  and  completely  saturated  :  this  solution 
he  diluted  in  a  little  water,  and  then  evaporated,  in 
a  sand-bath,  about  one  half  of  this  liquor.  When 
cooled,  it  afforded  a  layer  of  crystals  joined  to- 
gether, and  exhibiting  on  their  surface  polyhedral 
pyramids.  This  salt  has  a  poignant  urinous  taste  ; 
it  turns  syrup  of  violets  green,  gradually  loses  its 
crystalline  form,  and  becomes  brown  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  enough  in  water, 
and  lime  disengages  the  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali 
from  it.  This  salt  seems  also  to  possess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  solubility  in  water. 

BO'RAX,  (borak,  kxdih.);  called  by  the  diife- 
rent  names  of  boras  sodce,  boras  sodcB  alcalescens, 
and  tincal;  the  borate  of  soda.  The  common 
borax  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  acid  of  borax  with  soda.  This  salt  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  language  of  (he 
country  is  called  szcagah.  It  is  brought  to  Hin- 
dostan  from  the  mountains  of  Tibbet,  and  is  said 
to  be  dug  up  in  a  crystallized  state  from  the  bot- 
tom of  certain  salt  lakes  in  a  mountainous,  barren, 
volcanic  district,  about  twenty-five  days  journey  to 
the  eastward  of  Lassa,  the  principal  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tibbet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  chrysocolla,  of  which  Dioscorides 
speaks,  was  nothing  but  an  artificial  solder,  com- 
posed by  the  goldsmiths  themselves,  with  urine 
and  rust  of  copper,  which  were  beaten  together  in 
a  mortar  of  the  same  metal.  Borax  is  first  men- 
tioned  in  the  writings  of  Geber ;  every  thing, 
therefore,  which  has  been  written  since  that  time 
concerning  borax,  is  applicable  to  the  substance 
which  is  at  present  known  to  us  by  that  name. 
Borate  of  soda,  or  common  borax,  is  found  in  com- 
merce in  three  different  states.  The  first  is  brute 
borax^  tincal,  or  chrysocolla.  It  comes  to  us  from 
Persia,  and  is  enveloped  and  soiled  by  a  greasy 
covering.  The  pieces  of  brute  borax  have  almost 
all  of  them  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  slightly 
flattened,  and  terminated  by  a  dihedral  pyramid. 
The  fracture  of  these  crystals  is  brilliant,  wi(h  a 
greenish  cast.  This  kind  of  borax  is  far  from  being 
pure.  The  second  kind  of  borax  known  in  com- 
merce comes  from  China.  It  is  purer  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  the  form  of  small  plates  crys- 


tallized upon  one  of  their  surfaces,  on  Avhich  thtj 
rudiments  of  prisms  may  be  perceived.  This  borax 
is  mixed  with  a  white  powder,  which  appears  to  be 
of  an  argillaceous  nature.  The  third  kind  of  bo- 
rate of  soda,  or  common  borax,  that  is  met  with  in 
commerce,  is  that  which  has  been  refined  or  pu- 
rified. 

In  order  to  purify  borax,  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  clear  it  of  the  unctuous  substance 
which  soils  it,  and  impedes  its  solution.  Crude 
borax,  added  to  a  solution  of  mineral  alkali,  is 
more  completely  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
considerable  beauty  by  a  first  crystallization  ;  but 
it  retains  the  alkali  made  use  of:  and  borax,  puri- 
fied in  this  manner,  possesses  a  greater  proportion 
of  alkali  than  in  its  crude  state.  The  oily  part  of 
borax  may  be  destroyed  by  calcination.  By  this 
treatment  it  becomes  more  soluble,  and  may  in  fact 
be  purified  in  this  way  ;  but  the  method  is  attended 
with  a  considerable  loss,  and  is  not  so  advantageous 
as  might  be  expected.  The  most  simple  method  of 
purifying  borax,  consists  in  boiling  it  strongly,  and 
for  a  long  time.  This  solution  being  filtrated,  af- 
fords by  evaporation  crystals  rather  foul,  but  which 
may  be  purified  by  a  second  operation  similar  to  the 
foregoing. 

The  borate  of  soda,  when  well  purified,  is  white, 
transparent,  and  has  a  somewhat  greasy  appear- 
ance in  its  fractiire.  It  crystallizes  in  hexahedral 
prisms,  terminated  by  trihedral,  and  sometimes 
hexahedral  pyramids  ;  has  a  styptic  taste ;  and  con- 
verts syrup  of  violets  to  a  green  colour. 

If  borax  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  it  swells  up  ;  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  and  the  salt  then  becomes  converted  into 
a  porous,  light,  white,  and  opaque  mass,  com- 
monly called  calcined  borax.  If  the  fire  be  more 
strongly  urged,  it  assumes  a  pasty  appearance,  and 
is  at  length  fused  into  a  transparent  glass  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  ;  and  which 
loses  its  transparency  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  a  white  efflorescence  that  forms  upon 
its  surface.  This  salt  requires  eighteen  times  its 
weight  of  M^ater,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  dissolve  it ; 
but  boiling  water  dissolves  one  sixth  of  its  weight. 
Barytes  and  magnesia  decompose  borax.  Lime- 
water  precipitates  the  solution  of  this  salt;  and,  if 
quick-lime  be  boiled  with  borax,  a  salt  of  sparing 
solubility  is  formed,  which  is  the  borate  of  lime. 
Borax  is  used  as  an  excellent  flux  in  docimastic 
operations.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  re- 
ducing fluxes,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  analyses 
by  the  blow-pipe.  It  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage in  glass  manufactories  ;  for,  when  the  fusion 
turns  out  bad,  a  small  quantity  of  borax  re-esta- 
blishes it.  It  is  more  especially  used  in  soldering. 
It  assists  the  fusion  of  the  solder,  causes  it  to  flow, 
and  keeps  the  surface  of  the  metals  in  a  soft  or 
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clean  state,  which  facilitates  the  operation.  It  is 
scarcely  of  any  use  in  medicine. 

This  salt  has  the  inconvenience  of  swelling  up, 
and  requires  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  who  uses  it  in  delicate  works,  more  es- 
pecially when  designs  are  formed  with  gold  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  It  has  been  long  a  desideratum  to 
substitute  some  composition  in  the  room  of  borax, 
which  might  possess  its  advantages  without  its  de- 
fects. With  this  view,  the  following  process  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Georgi :  "  Natron,  mixed 
with  marine  salt  and  Glauber's  salt,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in.lime-water ;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  by 
the  cooling  of  the  fluid  may  be  set  apart.  The 
lixivium  of  natron  is  then  to  be  evaporated ;  and 
this  salt  afterwards  dissolved  in  milk.  The  evapo- 
ration affords  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  natron 
employed,  and  the  residue  may  be  applied  to  the 
same  uses  as  borax."  It  has  been  also  affirmed, 
that  the  phosphate  of  potass,  fused  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent glass  for  soldering  metals  with. 

Borax  is  generally  employed  in  s^ution,  to 
detach  mucus,  &c.  from  the  mouth  imputrid  fe- 
vers. It  also  possesses  an  acid  and  deobstruent 
virtue,  and  is  given  internally  in  cardialgia.  The 
other  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
borax  with  different  bases,  are  called  borates.  See 
Borates. 

BORBO'NIA;  a  genus  in  Lianasus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  six  species. 

BORBO'NIA,  the  Carolinian  bay-tree  with  red 
stalks  and  blue' berries  ;  a  species  of  Laukus. 

BORBORY'GMUS,  f/Sopeopyy/^^of  ;  from  ^op^o- 
f  u^w,  to  make  a  noise) ;  the  rumbling  noise  occa- 
sioned by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  frequently 
precedes  hysterical  aff'ections. 

BORl'DIA,  a  sort  of  salt  meat,  prepai-ed  of  a 
kind  of  fish,  which  is  eaten  raw.  Oribasius  takes 
notice  of  it. 

BOROZAIL,  the  Ethiopiaij,  name  for  the 
renereal  disease.  It  is  a  name  for  the  Zail  of 
the  Ethiopians,  Avhich  is  a  disease  epidemic  about 
the  river  Senegal.  It  principally  infests  the  pu- 
denda, but  is  different  from  the  lues  venerea, 
though  it  owes  its  rise  to  immoderate  venery. 
In  the  men  it  is  also  called  Asab  ;  in  the  women, 
Ossu  butus. 

BO'SA,  an  Egyptian  word  for  a  mass  which  is 
made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp-seed,  and 
water.    It  is  inebriating  in  its  efl'ects. 

BO'SEA ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species,  viz.  Bosea  Yervamora,  golden- 
rod  tree. 

BOTANY,  (from  ^wlatvyj,  kerba,  a  plant  or 
herb),  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word,  sig- 
nifies a  knowledge  of  plants,  and  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  either  in  medicine, 
chemistryj  or  in  the  diffeicnt  arts.    As  the  medi- 


cal virtues  of  plants  fall  properly  under  the 
province  of  the  physician,  so  their  chemical  pro- 
perties belong  to  the  chemist,  &c.  Hence  the 
science  of  botany  is  commonly  restricted  to  a 
bare  knowledge  of  the  different  plants  them- 
selves, and  of  the  distinguishing  marks  whereby 
each  individual  species  may  be  known  from  every 
other.  This  knowledge  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  those  who  propose  to  apply  plants  to  any  use- 
ful purpose  :  for  example,  though  we  should  sup- 
pose a  physician  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  opium,  and  a  chemist  ever  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  preparing  it,  yet  if 
both  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  particular  species 
of  poppy  which  produces  opium  from  others  of 
the  same  genus,  it  is  evident  their  medicinal  and 
chemical  skill  could  be  of  no  use. 

The  utility  of  botanical  classifications  may  be 
further  illustrated  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

1-.  With  regard  to  Food.  Many  animals  are  en- 
dowed with  an  instinctive  facrflty  of  distinguishing 
with  certainty  whether  the  food  presented  to  them 
be  salutary  or  noxious.  Mankind  have  no  such 
instinct :  they  must  have  recourse  to  experience 
and  observation.  But  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
guide  us  in  every  case.  The  traveller  is  often  al- 
lured by  the  agreeableness  of  smell  and, taste  to 
eat  poisonous  fruits.  Neither  will  a  general  cau- 
tion not  to  eat  any  thing  but  what  we  know  from 
experience  to  be  salutary,  answer  in  every  emer- 
gency. A  ship's  company,  in  want  of  provisions, 
may  be  thrown  upon  an  uninhabited  coast  or  a  de- 
sert island.  Totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
plants  they  meet  with,  diseases,  or  scarcity  of  ani- 
mals, may  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
vegetable  food.  The  consequence  is  dreadful : 
they  must  first  eat  before  any  certain  conclusion  can 
be  lormedv  This  is  not  the  description  of  danger 
arising  from  an  imaginary  situation.  Before  the 
vegetables  that  grow  in  America,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  &c.  became  familiar  to  our  sailors, 
many  lives  were  lost  by  trials  of  this  kind  :  neither 
has  all  the  information  received  from  experience 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  individuals  from  still  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  ignorance  or  rashness. — If  the  whole 
science  of  botany  were  as  complete  as  some  of  its 
branches,  very  little  skill  in  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  guard  us  infallibly  from  committing  such  fatal 
mistakes.  There  are  certain  orders  and  classes 
which  are  called  natur  al,  because  every  genus  and 
species  comprehended  under  them  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  characteristic  marks,  but. 
likewise  possess  the  same  qualities,  though  not  in- 
an  equal  degree.  For  example  :  shew  a  botanist- 
the  flower  of  a  plant  whose  calix  is  a  double  valved 
glume,  with  three  stamina,  two  pistils,  and  one 
naked  seed  j  he  can  pronounce  with  absolute  cer- 
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tainty,  tTiat  the  plant  from  which  the  flower  was 
taken,  bears  seeds  of  a  farinaceous  quality,  and 
that  they  may  be  safely  used  as  food.  In  like 
manner,  shew  him  a  flower  with  12  ormore  stami- 
na, all  inserted  into  the  internal  side  of  the  calix, 
though  it  belong  to  a  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he 
can  pronounce  without  hesitation,  that  the  fruit  of 
it  may  be  eaten  with  safety.  On  the  other  hand, 
shew  him  a  plant  whose  flower  has  five  stamina,  one 
pistil,  one  petal,  or  flower-leaf,  and  whose  fruit  is 
of  the  berry  kind,  he  will  tell  you  to  abstain  from 
it,  because  it  is  poisonous.  Facts  of  this  kind 
render  botany  not  only  a  respectable,  but  a  most 
interesting  science. 

2.  With  respect  to  Medicine,  the  same  thing 
holds  good.  -  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  same  characters  in 
the  flower  and  fruit,  have  the  same  qualities,  though 
not  always  in  an  equal  degree  as  to  strength  or 
weakness  ;  so  that,  upon  inspection  of  the  flower 
and  fruit,  a  botanist  can  determine  a  priori  the 
effects  that  will  result  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  medical  virtues 
af  all  the  plants  belonging  to  a  natural  class,  the 
physician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  by  a 
set  of  clear  and  unquestionable  experiments,  the 
virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly  shortens 
the  labour  of  investigation.  Supposing  the  num- 
ber of  known  species  to  be  20,000  ;  by  ascertain- 
ing the  virtues  of  one.  genus,  at  a  medium,  we  de- 
termine the  virtues  of  12  species.  But  by  ascer- 
taining the  virtues  of  one  genus  belonging  to  a 
natural  order,  the  virtues  of  perhaps  300  or  400 
species  are  ascertained. 

The  origin  of  this  science,  like  that  of  most 
others,  cannot  be  found  out  from  the  most  ancient 
histories  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  some  de» 
gree  of  botanical  knowledge  has  existed  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  The  first  botanical  writings  of 
which  we  have  any  account  are  those  of  Solomon, 
who  we  are  informed  by  scripture  did  write  a  trea- 
tise  upon  this  subject ;  but  that  is  absolutely  lost, 
not  being  quoted  by  any  ancient  author,  nor  the 
least  fragment  of  the  treatise  itself  remaining. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  aneient  philosophers,  wrote  treatises  on 
plants ;  but  their  Avorks  are  also  lost ;  and  from 
the  quotations  that  yet  remain  in  the  works  of 
Theophrastus,  Droscorides,  and  Pliny,  we  learn, 
that  those  first  botanical  writings  could  convey  but 
very  little  knowledge. 

The  historical  asra  of  botany,  therefore,  com- 
mences with  Theophrastus  the  disciple  of  Aristotle. 
He  was  born  at  Eresium,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  ; 
and  flourished  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  being  about  100  years  posterior  to  Hip- 
pocrates. His  work  is  entitled  The  History  of 
Plants^  and  treats  of  their  origin,  propagation, 
anatomy,  and  construction  ;  of  vegetable  life,  and 


of  vegetation.  It  consisted  originally  of  ten 
books  ;  but  of  these  only  nine  are  now  extant. 
In  these,  vegetables  are  distributed  into  seven 
classes  or  primary  divisions  ;  which  have  for  their 
object,  the  generation  of  plants ;  their  place  of 
growth  ;  their  size  as  trees  and  shrubs  ;  their  use 
as  pot  herbs  and  esculent  grains ;  and  their  lactes- 
cence,  or  the  liquor  of  whatever  colour,  that  flows 
from  plants  when  cut.  In  his  work,  about  500 
diff'erent  plants  are  described. 

The  next  botanist  of  any  note  was  Dioscorides, 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire, 
being  near  400  years  posterior  to  Theophrastus. 
He  describes  about  600  plants  ;  and  these  he  has 
arranged,  from  their  uses  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy,  into  four  classes,  which  are  thus  de- 
signed: aromatics  ;  alimentary  vegetables,  or  such 
as  serve  for  food  ;  medicinal ;  and  vinous  plants. 

Almost  cotemporary  with  Dioscorides  flourished 
Antonius  Musa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Colu- 
mella ;  the  first,  author  of  a  treatise  still  extant  on 
the  plant  hetony ;  the  four  others  celebrated  for 
their  useful  tracts  on  agriculture  and  rural  econo- 
my. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work,  entitled 
The  Historj/  of  the  World,  has  a  botanical  part 
which  is  contained  in  fifteen  books.  In  these,,  be- 
sides the  plants  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides, 
he  has  given  descriptions  of  several  new  species, 
extracted  probably  from  works  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  totally  lost.  Pliny  uses  scarce  any 
mode  of  arrangement,  except  the  andent,  but  very 
incorrect,  distinction  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 
His  plan,  however,  extends  not  only  to  botanical 
distinctions,  but  to  gardening,  agriculture,  and 
whatever  is  connected  either  more  nearly  or  re- 
motely with  the  science  of  plants.  He  gives  de- 
scriptions of  above  1000  different  species ;  but 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  systematic  arrangement, 
it  is  often  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  de- 
termine what  plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanists 
do  really  describe. 

This  want  of  precision  in  properly  arranging 
their  plants  was  the  reason  why  the  botany  of  the 
ancients  Avas  always  very  limited,  and  after  the 
time  of  Pliny  declined  so  rapidly.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  western  empire  by  the  Goths  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  bota- 
ny could  survive  any  more  than  the  other  sciences. 
It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
that  the  ancient  botany  began  again  to  appear  in 
Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in  medicine,  stands 
first  in  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  botanists  ;  to 
him  succeeded  Rhases,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes,  Actua- 
rius,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato  Apuleius,  or-  Apoliensis,  of  whose  herbarium 
very  old  manuscript  copies  are  preserved  in  some 
curious  libraries,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  this 
period.    The  works  of  most  of  these  botanists, 
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howcrer,  were  only  translations  and  compilations 
from  the  Greek  writers  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  a 
proper  systematic  arrangement,  the  science  sunk  a 
second  time  into  total  oblivion.  For  near  400 
years  after  A bengiicfit,  an  Arabian  physician  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  scarce 
any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way. 
Some  obscure  writers,  indeed,  appeared  in  several 
parts  of  i^urope  ;  as,  Arnoldus  del  Villa  Nuova  ; 
Platearius  ;  Matthajus  Sylvaticus  ;  and  Bartholo- 
mew Glanvil,  commonly  called  Bartholomciis  Ang- 
las^  a  Franciscan  monk,  descended  of  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Suffolk,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  111.  and  wrote  a  book  of  natural 
history,  intitled  De  proprietatibus  rerum^  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  John  de  Trevisa  in 
1398:  but  though  all  these  wrote  on  plants,  they 
were  so  totally  destitute  of  method,  that  their  works 
remain  one  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  extract  any  thing. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  the' beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  botany  of  the  ancients 
was  restored  a  second  time.  The  Greek  writings 
were  translated  into  Latin,  the  common  language 
of  Europe.  Gaza,  a  Greek  refugee  at  Rome, 
made  elegant  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  afterwards  were  commented  upon 
by  Scaliger  and  Stapel.  Dioscorides  was  also  trans- 
lated and  commented  on.  His  best  commentators 
are  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  Fuchscius,  Ruellus  Cor- 
diis,  Gesner,  and  Matthiolus.  The  most  distin- 
guished commentators  on  Pliny  are  Dalechamp  in 
1604,Salmasius  in  1689,  Harduin,  and  Guilandinus. 
Meursius  and  Ursinus  have  written  commentaries 
upon  Cato  ;  Campogius  and  Monardes  upon  Me- 
sue  the  Arabian,  and  Lonicer  upon  Avicenna. 
This  last  has  been  translated  by  several  writers, 
particularly  Alpagus,  Costaeus,  and  Plempius,  into 
Latia  ;  and  by  one  writer,  Amalthajus,  into  He- 
brew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bono,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus^  is  the  tirst  mo- 
dern who  has  given  a  methodical  distribution  of 
vegetables.  In  1532,  he  published  a  History  of 
Plants,  in  which  he  describes  800  species  ;  and 
these  he  divides  into  three  classes,  founded  on  the 
qualities  of  vegetables,  their  figure,  habit,  and  size. 
The  same  method  of  arrangement  was  followed  by 
Lonicer,  Dodonaeus,  L'Obel,  Clusius,  Brunsfelsius, 
Monordes,  Cordus,  and  some  other  botanists  of  this 
period.  How  far  such  a  method  was  deficient, 
m  d  rn  botanists  will  very  readily  suppose;  how- 
ever, it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gesner  first 
proposed  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  did  not 
establish  any  plan  founded  upon  this  principle; 
but,  having  suggested  the  idea,  left  the  application 
to  be  made  by  others ;  and  in  1582,  Dr.  Andrew 
Cassalpinus,  physician  at  Pisa^  and  afterwards  pro- 


fessor of  botany  at  Padua,  first  availing  himself  of 
the  ingenuity  of  his  predecessor,  proposed  a  me- 
thod of  arrangement  which  has  the  fruit  for  its 
basis  ;  and  thus  gave  origin  to  systematic  botany, 
the  second  grand  aera  in  the  history  of  that  science. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Cassalpinus  was 
not  without  very  great  inconveniences  ;  as  it  was, 
however,  so  greatly  superior  to  every  thing  that  had 
appeared  belore,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  learned  would  have  immediately  adopted  it, 
and  that  all  the  former  equivocal  and  insutficient 
characters  would  have  been  rejected.  But  the  fact 
was  otherwise.  Cassalpinus's  method  of  arrange- 
ment died  with  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  a  cen- 
tury after,  that  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  of  Aberdeen, 
attaching  himself  to  the  principles  of  Gesner  and- 
Caesalpinus,  re-established  scientific  arrangement 
upon  a  solid  foundation  ;  so  that,  from  being  only 
the  restorer  of  system,  he  has  been  generally  ce- 
lebrated its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  be- 
tween Caesalpinus  and  Morison,  flourished  some 
eminent  botanists.  The  most  noted  are.  Dale- 
champ,  author  of  a  General  History  of  Plants  ; 
Theodore,  surnamed  Tabenicemontanus,  and  Tha- 
lius,  two  German  writers ;  Porta,  an  Italian,  fa- 
mous for  an  arrangement  of  plants  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  stars,  to  men,  and  other  animals  ; 
Prosper  Alpinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  of  Egypt ;  Fabius  Columna,  inventor  of 
many  of  the  botanical  terms  now  usedy  the  two 
Bauhins ;  Gerard  and  Parkinson  ;  Zaluzianski,  a 
Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement  from  the  qualities 
and  habit  of  plants  ;  Marcgrave  and  Piso,  cele- 
brated for  their  Natural  History  of  Brasil ;  Her- 
nandez, equally  celebrated  for  his  history  of  Mexi- 
co ;  Passaeus,  or  Du  Pas,  author  of  an  arrangement 
of  plants  from  the  time  of  flowering,  of  all  cha- 
racters  the  most  uncertain  and  insufiicient ;  John- 
ston ;  Bontiuf;,  a  Dutchman,  author  of  a  Natural 
History  of  the  East  Indies  ;  Aldrovandus,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist;  and  Rheede,  governor  of  Mala- 
bar,  author  of  the  well-known  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus. 

The  method  proposed  by  Morison  has  the  fruit 
for  its  basis,  as  well  as  that  of  Caesalpinus  ;  to 
which,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the 
plan  and  execution.  It  is,  indeed,  of  all  others,  the 
most  difficult  in  practice  ;  and  was,  therefore,  not 
adopted  by  any  succeeding  writer,  except  Bobart, 
who  in  1699  completed  Morison's  Universal  Histo- 
ry of  Plants,  and  an  anonymous  author  whose 
work  appeared  in  1720.  Imperfect,  however,  as 
his  method  is,  it  furnished  many  useful  hints,  which 
succeeding  botanists  have  not  failed  to  improve, 
Ray  and  Tournefort  have  owed  him  much,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  own  the  obligation.  The  same  has 
been  done  even  by  Linnaeus ;  who  has  established 
the  science  of  botany  on  the  most  solid  foundation, 
by  introducing  a  method  of  arraugement,  if  not 
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absolutely  perfect,  at  least  as  nearly  approaching 
to  perfection  as  can  be  expected.  This,  therefore, 
has  been  deservedly  followed,  in  preference  to 
every  other,  by  all  botanists,  since  its  first  publi- 
cation. But  to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
dift'erent  botanical  systems,  with  the  particular  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  attending  each,  vrould 
carry  us  greatly  beyond  our  prescribed  limits  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  a  description  of 
the  Linnaean,  as  the  only  system  worthy  of  the  stu- 
dent's attention. 

The  Linnaean  system  of  classing  plants  is  found- 
ed upon  the  supposition,  that  vegetables  propagate 
their  species  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  ;  hence 
it  is  very  appropriately  named  the  Sexual  System, 

The  stamina  he  considers  as  the  male,  or  fcecun- 
dating  part,  and  the  pistil  as  the  female.    In  some 


species  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  different? 
and  in  some,  as  the  palm-tree,  they  grow  upon 
different  plants.  But  in  the  majority,  the  male  and 
the  female  are  found  within  the  same  corolla^  and 
this  large  division  of  vegetables  he  styles  heV' 
maphrodite  plants.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
the  botanist,  who  wishes  only  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genus  and  character  of  a  plant,  whether 
this  system  be  philosophically  true  or  not :  it  is 
sufficient  that  it  has  been  found  the  most  commo- 
dious method  of  classification  hitherto  invented. 
On  these  principles  LinnjEus  has  arranged  all  the 
known  genera  of  plants  in  twenty-five  classes,  and 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  orders.  The  genera 
are  distinguished  by  attending  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  fructification,  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  pcricar- 
pium,  &q. ;  See  the  following  Table. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  SYSTEM  OF  LINN.EUS. 
According  to  this  Method  all  Vegetables  are  furnished  with  Fi<owebs,  which  are  eithef 
'Visible  ^ 
"Stamina  and  pistillum  in  the  same  flower, 
Male  and  female  organs  distinct, 

''stamina  not  united  either  above  or  below, 
"Of  equal  length, 

IN  NUMBER, 
One,  -  - 


CLASSES. 
1  Monandriay 


Two,  - 
Three, 
Four,  - 
Five,  - 

Six,  - 

Seven, 
Eight, 

Nine, 
Ten,  - 


Twelve, 

Many  frequently  20,  at- 1  j,,,^,,^, 

tached  to  the  calyx,  J 
Many,    generally    up-  "1 

wards  of  20,  not  at-  1 13  Polyandria, 
tached  to  the  calyx,  J 
Of  unequal  length, 

Two  loHg  &  2  short,       14  Didynamia^ 


EXAMPLES. 
Ginger,  Indian  arrow-root,  tur- 
meric, blite. 

2  Diandria,       Jessamine,  privet,  olive,  lilac, 

speedwell. 

3  Triandria,      Valerian,  tamarind,  iris,  and  the 

grasses. 

4  TetrandriUy    Scabious,  teazel,  madder,  holly, 

woodroof. 

5  Pentandria,    Bell,flower,  bind-weed,  mullein, 

thorn-apple,  periwinkle,  and 
the  rough-leaved  and  umbel- 
liferous plants. 

6  Ilexandrta,     Snow-drop,  narcissus,  tulip,  hya- 

cinth. 

7  Heptandria,  Horse-chesnut. 

8  Octandria,      Indian-cress,  heath,  French-wil- 

low. 

9  Enneandria,    Bay  rhubarb. 

10  Decandria,      Fraxinella,   rue,  rhododendron, 
lychnis. 

11  Dodecandria,  Purslane,  house-leek,  asarabacca. 

Peach,medlar,  apple,  rose,  cinque- 
foil. 


Herb  Christopher,  poppy,  lark- 
spur, columbine. 


Savory,  hyssop,  ground  ivy,  balm, 
toad-flax,  fox-glove,  agnus  cas- 
tas, bear's-breech. 

15  Tetradi/namia,Scurvy -grass,  candy-tuft,  water- 
cress, stock,  woad. 

16  Monadelphia,  Geranium,  and  the  mallow  tribe. 

17  Diadelphia,     Fumatory, milk-wort,andthepea. 
bloom  flowers. 

18  Poli/adelphia,  Orange,  chocolate-nut,  St.  John's 
t  wort. 

1  by  theantherae,or  tops,  intoacy-    19  Syii gene sia,    Violet,  balsam,  cardinal-flower, 


Four  long,  &  2  short, 
^Stamina  united 

by  the  filaments,  into  one  body, 
into  two  bodies, 

into  many  bodies, 


linder. 


Male  or 
stand 


•gans(stamina)attachedto,and-l  _  Gunandria 
inguponthefemale(pistillum)j  ' 


Stamina  and  pisltillam  in  different  flowers 
"on  the  same  plant, 

on  different  plants. 


on  the  same,  or  on  different  plants 
along  with  hermaphrodite  floM'ers, 

-Or  concealed,  and  not  easily  described 


Si  Moncecia, 
22  Diceciety 

j-  23  Palygam'a, 


and  the  flowers  termed  com- 
pound, as  dandelion,  succory, 
thistle,  cudweed,  tansey,  blue-, 
bottle. 

Orchis,  ladies'  slipper,  arum,  va- 
nelloe,  birth-wort,  passion- 
flower. 

Mulberry^  nettle,  oak,  cypress, 

fir,  cucumber. 
Willow,  hop,  spinnach,  poplar, 

mercury,  juniper. 

"White  hellebore,  pellitory,  orach, 
fig. 


24  Crypto gamiu,  Ferns,  mosses,  mushrooms,  flags. 
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The  principal  merit  of  this  system  is  its  uni- 
formity ;  the  author  never  losing  sight  of  the  sta- 
mina, which  are  his  leading  and  sole  character. 
Its  facility,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled  by 
some,  will  admit  of  a  doubt  ;  for  in  practice  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  botanists  very  intricate. 
None  of  the  classes  are  completely  natural,  though 
some,  particularly  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  and 
20th,  might  have  been  rendered  such  without  any 
material  violence  to  the  principles  of  the  method. 

In  the  following  table  the  classes  are  distinctly 
exhibited,  with  the  orders  into  which  each  class  is 
subdivided.  In  plate  X.  the  classes  are  all  exhibit- 
ed, and  with  each  particular  class  some  one  of  the 
orders. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CLASSES  AND  ORDERS. 


CLASSkES. 

1.  MoNANDRIA 

2.  DiANDRIA 

3.  Triandria 

4.  Tetuandria 

i,.  Pentandria 

6.  Hexaxdria 

7.  Heptandria 

8.  OcTANDRIA 

9.  Ennxamdria 

10.  Decandria 

11.  dodecandria 

12.  icosandria 

13.  PoLYANDRIA 

14.  DiDYNAMIA 

15.  Tetrad  YN  AMI  A 
Vol.  I. 


ORDERS. 


1.  Monogynia.  Digynia. 

'1.  Monogynia.  ^.Digynia, 
3.  Trigynia. 

■  1.  Monogynia.  2,  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia. 

'1.  Monogynia.  I.Digynia. 

3.  Tetragynia. 
1.  Monogynia.  I.Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.    4.  Tetra~ 
gynia.     5.  Pentagynia. 
6.  Polygynia. 

'  1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.  4.  TetrO' 
gynia.    5.  Polygynia. 

'  1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Tetragynia.  4.  Hep- 
tagynia. 

"  1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.  4.  Tetra- 
gynia. 

'  1 .  Monogynia.  2.  Trigynia. 

3.  Hexugynia. 
'  1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.    4.  Penta- 
gynia.   5.  Decagynia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.Digynia. 
3.  Trygynia.  4.  Penta- 
gynia.   5.  Dodecagynia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.  A.  Penta- 
gynia.   5.  Polygynia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 
3.  Trigynia.  4.  Tetra- 
gynia. 5.  Pentagynia.  6. 
Hexagynia.  7 .Polygynia. 

1.  Gymnospermia.  2.  An- 
giospermia. 

Siliculosa,  2.  Siliquosa. 


16.  MONADELPIIIA 

17.  DlADELPIIIA 

18.  polyadelphia 

19.  Syngenesia 

20.  Gynandria 


21.  MoNosciA 


22.  Dkecia 


23.  PoLYGAMIA 

24.  Cryptogamia 
25. 


\.  Triandria.  2.  Petitan  . 
dria.  3.  Octandria.  4. 
Enneandria.  5.  Decan- 
dria. 6.  Endecandria. 
7.  Dodecandria.  8.  Po- 
lyandria. 

'..  Pentandria.  2.  Hexan- 
dria.  3.  Octandria.  4. 
Decandria. 

'..  Pentandria.  2.  Icosan- 
dria.    3.  Polyandria. 

..  Polygamia  aqiialis.  2. 
Polygumia  superjlua.  3. 
Polygamia frusfanea.  4. 
Polygamia  necessaria.  5. 
Polygamia  sugregata.  6. 
Monogamia. 

.  Diandria.  2.  Triandria. 
3.  Tetrandria.  4.  Pen- 
tandria. 5.  Hexandria. 
Q.  Decandria.  7.  Dode- 
candria.   8  Polyandria. 

,  Monandria.  2.  Dian.- 
dria.  3.  Triandria,  4. 
Tetrandria.  5.  Pentan- 
dria. 6.  Hexandria.  7. 
Heptandria.  8.  Polyan- 
dria. 9  Monadelphia. 
10.  Syngenesia.  11.  Gy- 
nandria. 

.  Monandria.  2.  Dian- 
dria. 3.  Triandria.  4. 
Tetrandria.  5.  Pentan- 
dria. 6.  Hexandria.  7. 
Octandria.  8.  Ennean. 
dria.  9.  Decandria.  10. 
Dodecandria.  11.  Poly, 
andria.  12.  Monadel- 
phia. 1 3.  Syngenesia. 
14.  Gynandria. 

.  Moncecia.  2.  Dicecia. 
3.  TricBcia. 

,  Filices.    2.  Musci.  3. 
Algce.    4.  Fungi. 
Palma;. 


Delineations  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 
Fig.  1.  pi.  X.  Illustrates  the  class  Monnndritty 
and  order  Monogynia,  (one  stamen  and  one  pistil) 
as  in  the  Canna  Indica,  Indian  flowering  reed. 

2.  Diandria  Monogynia,  two  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  as  in  Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

3.  Triandria  Digynia,  three  stamens  and  two 
stigmata,  as  in  the  Grasses,  &c. 

4.  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  four  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  as  in  many  examples. 

5.  Pentandria  Monogynia,  five  stamens  and  one 
style  or  pistil,  as  in  the  }?en-bane,  &c. 

6.  Hexandria  Monogynia.^  six  stamens  and  one 
3  A 
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pjstilj  as  in  Tradescantia  Virginiana,  Spider.wort, 
&c. 

7.  Heptandria  Monogyma,  seven  stamens  and 
one  style  or  pistil. 

8.  Odandria  Blonogt/nia,  eight  stamens  and  one 
style,  as  in  Erica,  Heath,  &c. 

9.  Enneandria  Monogi/nia,  nine  stamens,  &c. 

10.  Decandria  Pentagynia^  ten  stamens  and  five 
styles,  as  in  Sedura,  &c. 

11.  DodecandriaMonogT/nia,  twelve  stamens  and 
one  pistil. 

12.  IcosandriaPolygynia^  twenty  stamens  arising 
from  the  substance  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  with 
many  stigmata,  as  in  Geutn,  Water  Aveiis,  &c. 

13.  Polyandria  Monogynin,  many  stamens  with 
one  pistil  or  style,  as  in  CistuSy  Poppy,  &c. 

14.  Didynanua,  Uvo  stamens  longer  than  the 
other  two,  as  in  Lcinuum,  Arch-angel,  &c, 

15.  Tefradynamia,  six  stamens,  four  longer 

than  the  other  two. 

'  16.  Monadelphia  Pentagynia^  many  stamens 
united  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  cylinder  with  five 
stigmata,  as  in  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  in  the  Mallow, 
&c. 

17.  Diadelphia,  the  stamens  in  two  parcels, 

as  in  the  Pea,  &c. 

18.  Polyadelphia,  many  sets  of  stamens  in 

one  tlower. 

19.  Sy)igcnesia,  anthers  united,  as  in  the 

Aster,  Violet,  &c. 

20.  Gynandriu,  stamens  connected   to  the 

style,  as  in  Sisyrinchium,  &c. 

21.  Moncecia,  male  and  female  flowers  se- 
parate, but  on  the  same  plant. 

22.  Dicecia,  Plants  of  this  class  are  either 

male  or  female,  each  distinct,  and  bearing  from  a 
separate  root. 

23.  Polygamia,  Plants  of  this   class  bear 

hermaphrodite,  together  with  distinct  male  and 
female  flowers,  or  both. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  Plants  of  this  kind  have 

a  concealed  fructification,  as  in  the  Filices,  Ferns, 
&c. 

From  this  summary  view  of  the  Sexual  System 
of  Botany,  it  will  be  easily  seen  in  what  manner 
it  is  applied,  in  order  to  discover  the  genus  and 
speiics  of  any  unknown  plant.    When  a  plant  is 
gathered  in  flower,  the  number  of  the  stamina  will 
refer  to  the  class,  and  the  pistils  to  the  okdeu,  ex- 
cept in  the  twelve  last  classes,   AVhich  are  dis- 
tinguished by  other  marks.     When  the  order  is 
found,  the  GENUS  is  next  to  be  discovered,  which 
is  done  by  observing  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the 
j)ericarpium,  and  the  seeds,  as  well  as  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  stamina  and  pistils.    The  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  by  some  specific  difference  of 
the,  root,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  or  the  leaves, 
and  tliey  are  called  by  some  trivial  name,  expres- 
sive of  the  specific  difference,  or  some  other  cir- 


cumstance ;  thus  we  find  the  yellow  gentian,  the 
lesser  centaury,  the  rough-leaved,  and  the  smooth, 
leaved  witch  elms,  &c. 

Parts  of  the  Flower. — PI.  X.  Fig.  1.  shews  a 
flower  with  its  corolla,  pistillum,  and  stamina,  as 
just  now  described  ;  a,  the  petals  of  the  corolla  ;  b, 
the  germen  ;  c,  the  style  ;  rf,  the  stigma ;  e,  the  fila- 
ments ;  /,  the  antherje.  Fig.  2.  The  calyx,  pis- 
tillum, and  stamina,  separate  from  the  corolla  ;  a, 
the  perianthium  ;  b,  the  germen  ;  c,  the  style  ;  d, 
the  stigma,  ;  e,  the  filaments  ;  /,  the  anthera3 
bursting  and  discharging  the  pollen  ;  g,  an  antheva 
before  it  has  burst.  Fig.  3.  A  flower  whose  corolla 
is  monopetalous  ;  a,  the  corolla  ;  b,  the  perian- 
thium. Fig.  4.  A  polypetalous  corolla  ;  a,  the 
ungues  ;  b,  the  laminae.  Fig.  5.  A  Narcissus  issu- 
ing from  its  spatha  :  a,  the  flower,  b,  the  spatha. 
Fig.  6.  An  amentum.  Fig.  7.  The  fructification  of 
a  Moss  ;  a,  the  calyptra.  Fig.  8.  A  Fungus ;  «, 
the  volva.  Fig.  9.  A  Grass;  a,  the  gluma ;  b, 
the  arista.  Fig.  10.  A  compound  umbel  ;  a,  the  uni- 
versal umbel ;  b,  the  umbellulaE,  or  partial  umbels  ; 

c,  the  universal  involucrum  ;  d,  the  partial  involucra. 
Fig.  11.  A  bractsa  accompanying  the  flowers  of  the 
Tilia:  a,  the  bractaea.  Fig.  12,  a,  the  pollen  seen 
with  a  microscope  ;  b,  an  elastic  vapour  discharged 
from  it. 

Parts  of  the  Fruit. — Fig.  1.  A  capsule ;  a,  the 
valvules.  Fig.  2.  a,  A  receptacle  of  seeds.  Fig. 
3.  A  strobilus.  Fig.  4.  A  winged  seed  ;  a,  the 
seed ;  5,  the  wing.  Fig,  5.  A  legumen  ;  a,  the 
upper  suture,  along  which  runs  the  receptacle  of 
the  seeds.  Fig.  6.  A  siliqua ;  a,  b,  the  two  su- 
tures to  which  the  seeds  are  fastened  alternately. 
Fig.  7.  A  seed  crowned  with  a  pappus ;  a,  the 
seed  ;  b,  the  stipes  or  thread  which  supports  the 
pappus  ;  c,  a  hairy  pappus  ;  d,  a  feathery  pappus. 
Fig,  8.  The  seed  of  a  bean  split  in  two  ;  a,  the 
cotyledons ;  h,  the  corculum  ;  c,  the  rostellum  ; 

d,  the  plumula  ;  e,  the  hilum.  Fig.  9.  A  drupa  ; 
c,  the  nucleus,  or  stone  ;  b,  the  pulp.  Fig.  10.  A 
pomum  ;  a,  the  capsule  ;  b,  the  pulp.  Fig.  11.  A 
berry  ;  a,  the  seeds  ;  b,  the  pulp.  Fig.  12.  A 
seed  crowned  with  a  calyculus  ;  a,  the  seed ;  &, 
the  calyculus. 

Our  necessary  limits  preclude  a  verbal  explana- 
tion of  the  orders  and  their  titles  ;  but  these  may 
be  found,  with  many  other  minutiae  of  the  science, 
in  Lee's  Introduction,  or  any  other  elementary 
book  on  the  subject. 

The  Structure  of  Plants  will  be  found  described 
under  the  article  Plants  ;  but  the  several  forms  of 
the  parts  which  compose  them,  are  shewn  in  plates 

XI.  XII.  and  XIII.  of  which  the  following  arc 
descriptions  in  the  terms  of  Linnaeus. 

Delineations  of  Roots. 
Plate  XI.  fig.  1.  Shews  a  Squamose  Bulb.  2. 
A  Solid  Bulb.   3.  Transverse  Section  of  a  Tunicate 
Bulb.    4.  A  Pendulous  Tuberose  Root  of  the  Fili- 
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pendala.  5.  A  Ramose  Root.  6.  A  Fusiform 
Root.  7.  A  Repent  Root. 

Trunks. 

Fig.  1 .  A  Squamose  Culm.  2.  A  Repent  Stem. 
3.  A  Fions.  4.  A  Voluble  Stem.  5.  An  Articu- 
late Culm.  6.  A  Scapus.   7.  A  Dichotomous  Stem. 

8.  A  Brachiate  Stem. 

Fulcra. 

Fig.  1.  «,  A  Cirrhus.  Stipulaz.  c,  ConcaTe 
Glandules.  Fig.  2.  a,  Pedicellate  Glandules.  Fig. 
3,  o,  Bracteae  diftcring  from  the  Leaves,  The 
Leares.  Fig.  4.  a,  Simple  Spines,  b,  A  Triple 
Spine.  Fig.  5.  a,  Simple  Aculei.  b,  Triple  Acu- 
lei,  or  Forks.  Fig.  6.  a,  Opposite  Leaves.  6,  The 
Axillae. 

Simple  Leaves 

Plates  XIL  andXIIL— Fig.  1.  Orbiculate.  2. 
Subrotund.  3.  Ovate.  4.  Oval.  5.  Oblong.  6. 
Lanceolate.  7.  Linear.  8.  Subulate.  9.  Reni- 
form.  10.  Cordate.  11.  Lunulate.  12.  Triangu- 
lar.  13.  Saggittate.  14.  Cordato-sagittate.  15. 
Hastate.  10.  Fissa.  17.  Trilobe.  18.  Praemorse. 
19.  Lobate.  20.  Quinquangular.  21.Erose.  22.  Pal- 
mate. 23.  Pinnatifid.  24.  Laciniate.  25.  Sinuate, 
26.  Dentato-sinuate.  27.  Retrorsum-sinuate.  28. 
Partite.  29.  Repand.  30.  Dentate.  31.  Serrate.  32. 
Duplicato-serrate.  33.  Duplicato-crenate.  34.  Carti- 
lagineous.  35.  Acutely-crenate.  36.  Obtusely-cre- 
nate.  37.  Plicate.  38,  Crenate,  39.  Crisp.  40.  Ob- 
tuse. 41.  Acute.  42.  Acuminate.  43.  Obtuse  with 
an  acumen,  44.  Acutely-emarginate.  45.  Cuneiform- 
emarginate.  46.  Retuse.  47.  Pilose.  48.  Tomen- 
tose.  49.  Hispid.  50,  Ciliate.  51.  Rugose.  52. 
Venose.  53.  Nervose.  54.  Papillose.  55.  Lin- 
guiform.  56.  Acinaciform.  57.  Dolabriform.  58. 
Deltoid.  59.  Triquetrous.  60.  Canaliculate.  61. 
Sulcate.  62.  Teretes,  63,  Parabolic.  64.  Spa- 
tulate. 

Cotnpound  Leaves. 

Fig.  1.  Binate.  2.  Ternate,  with  the  folioles 
sessile.  3.  Ternate,  with  the  folioles  petiolate.  4. 
Digitate.  5.  Pedate.  6.  Pinnate  with  an  odd 
one.    7.  Pinnate  abrupt.    8.  Pinnate  alternately. 

9.  Pinnate  interruptedly.  10.  Pinnate  cirrhose. 
11.  Pinnate  conjugate.  12.  Pinnate  decursively. 
13.  Pinnate  articulately.  14.  Lyrate  (this  belongs 
to  the  Simple  Leaves).  15.  Biternate.  16.  Bipin- 
nate.  17.  Triternate.  18.  Tripinnate  abrupt.  19. 
Tripinnate  with  an  odd  one,  ^ 

Determinate  Leaves. 

Fig.  1.  a,  Inflex.  b.  Erect,  c,  Patent,  d,  Ho- 
rizontal, e,  Reclined.  /,  Revolute.  Fig.  2.  a, 
Seminal,    b,  Cauline.    c,  Rameous.   d,  Floral. 


Fig.  3.  a,  Peltate,    b,  Petiolate.    c,  Sessile,  d 
Decurrent.     e,  Amplexicaul.    /,  Perfoliate, 
Connate,    h,  Vaginant.    Fig.  4.  a,  Articulate' 
b,  Stellate,    c,  Quartern,    d,  Opposite,    e,  Alter, 
nate.   /,  Acerose.    g,  Imbricate,    h,  Fasciculate. 

Foliation. 

Fig.  1.  Convolute.  2.  Involute.  3.  Revolute. 
4.  Conduplicate.  5.  Equitant.  6.  Imbricate,  7. 
Obvolute,  8,  Plicate.  9,  Convoluta  (more  than 
one  leaf  convolute).  10.  Involute  opposite,  11. 
Involute  alternate.  12.  Revolute  opposite.  13, 
Equitant  ancipit  (with  two  prominent  angles).  14. 
Equitant  triquetrous  (forming  a  triangle). 

PI,  XIV.  exhibits  some  of  the  miscellaneous  parts 
of  botany.  Fig.  1.  is  a  Corymbus.  2.  An  Aril- 
lus  exemplified  in  the  Euonymus  :  a,  the  Valvules 
of  the  Capsule  ;  b,  a  Seed ;  c,  the  Arillus  opened 
to  discover  the  Seed.  3.  A  Verticillus.  4.  c,  The 
horned  Nectaria  in  Aconitum  ;  b,  two  Peduncles 
or  Styles  that  support  them.  5.  A  paleaceous  Re- 
ceptacle of  a  compound  Flower  shewn  in  Rudbec- 
kia;  a,  the  Palea;  that  part  the  Florets  of  the 
Disk  ;  bf  the  tubulose  Florets  of  the  Disk  ;  c,  the 
ligulate  Corollulse  of  the  Radius  ;  d,  a  ligulate  Co- 
rollula  fallen  off.  6.  a,  A  Spatha  ;  6,  a  Spadix, 
7.  A  Racemus.  8.  A  tubulose  Floret  of  a  com- 
pound Flower.  9.  A  monopetalous  hypocrateri- 
fonn  Corolla  :  a,  the  Tube  :  6,  the  Limb.  10.  A 
Nectarium  that  crowns  the  Corolla  shown  in  the 
Cup  of  a  Narcissus  ;  «,  the  Cup  or  Nectarium. 
11.  A  Spike.  12.  A  calcyne  Nectarium  shown  ia 
the  Flower  of  a  Tropceoliim  ;  a,  the  Nectarium. 
13.  A  Nectarium  of  singular  construction  shewn  in 
a  Flower  of  the  Parnassia  ;  a,  five  heart-shaped 
Nectaria  terminated  by  Styles  or  Threads,  each  of 
which  is  crowned  with  a  little  Ball.  14.  A  Cyma 
oi       Laurmtinus.    15.  A  Panicle. 

The  terms  used  in  these  descriptions,  are  shortly 
explained  under  their  individual  articles. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  superiority  of  the 
sexual  system  over  all  others,  Linnsus  and  most 
other  modern  botanists  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  natural  method^  or  nature's  system,  which  we 
should  diligently  endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this 
system,  say  they,  is  no  chimera,  as  some  imagine, 
will  appear  particularly  from  hence,  that  all 
plants,  of  what  order  soever,  show  an  affinity  to 
some  others  ;  and  thus,  as  formerly  observed,  not 
only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  species  may 
be  ascertained,  but  we  may  know  with  certainty 
how  to  find  proper  succedanea  for  plants  which 
cannot  easily  be  had. — Linnseus  divides  vegetables 
into  fifty-eight  natural  methods,  which  are  number- 
ed in  the  following  way : 

1st.  PalmcB.  2d.  Piperita;.  3rd.  Calamarice.  4th. 
Gramitia.  5th.  Tripetaloidece.   6th.  Ensata.  7th. 
3  A  2 
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Orchtdeoe.  8th,  Scitaminece.  9th,  Sputhacets.  10th, 
Coronarice.  11th,  Sarmentosce.  VZth,  Holerace/r. 
13th,  SiicculentcE.  14th,  Gruinales.  I5ih,  Inundafce, 
16th,  Calj/djlorce.  17th,  Calijcanthemce.  18th, 
Bicornes.  19th,  Hesperidece.  20th,  Rotacece. 
21st,  Precice.  22iid,  CaryophijllecE,  23cl.  7W- 
hilatce.  24th,  Cort/dales.  25th,  Putaminece.  26th, 
Multisiliquae.  27th,  Rhoeadccc.  28th,  Lurida. 
29th,  Campanacece.  30th,  Contortce.  31st,  Vepre- 
culx.  32nd,  Papilionacece.  33rd,  Lomentacece. 
34th,  Cucurbit acew.  35th,  Senticosa.  36th,  Po- 
macea.  37th,  Columniferce.  38th,  Tricoccce. 
39th,  SiliquoscE.  40th,  Personaiae.  41st,  ^J- 
perifolice.  42nd,  Verticillatce.  43rd,  Dumosce. 
44th,  Sepiarice.  45th,  Umbellatce.  46th,  Ilede- 
racex.  47th,  Stellatce.  48th,  Jggregatce.  49th, 
Compositos.  50th,  AmeniacecB.  51st,  Coniferce. 
62nd,  Coadmiatce.  53rd,  Soabridw.  54th,  M/jr- 
cellanecE,  55th,  Filkes.  56th,  Musci.  57th, 
Alga.    58th,  Fungi.    See  these  Articles. 

Under  the  name  Dubii  ordinis  Linnaeus  classes 
all  the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  of  the  abovementioned  orders,  and  which  are 
near  120  in  number,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  his  Fragmenta  Methodi  Nuturalis.  In  his 
losophia  Potanica  he  has  made  a  general  division 
of  vegetables  according  to  their  natural  order, 
into  the  seven  families  or  tribes  following,  viz. 
1.  Fungi,  Mushrooms.  2.  Algx,  Flags;  whose 
root,  leaf,  and  stem  are  all  one.  3.  Musci, 
Mosses;  whose  antherae  have  no  filaments,  and  are 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  female  flower,  and 
whose  seeds  also  want  their  proper  tunic  and  co- 
tyledons. 4.  Filices,  Ferns ;  whose  fructification 
is  on  the  back  of  the  frondes.  5.  Gramina, 
Grasses  ;  which  have  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  culm 
or  stem,  a  glumose  calyx,  and  a  single  seed.  6. 
PalmcE,  Palms ;  which  have  simple  stems  that  are 
frondose  at  the  summit,  and  have  their  fructifica- 
tion on  a  spadix  issuing  from  a  spatha.  7.  Plants, 
which  include  all  that  do  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
other  divisions.  These  last  are  said  to  be  herba- 
eeous,  when  they  die  down  to  the  root  every  year ; 
for  in  the  perennial  kinds,  the  buds  are  all  pro- 
duced on  the  root  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  are  named  shrubs,  when  their  stems  come 
up  without  buds ;  and  trees,  when  their  stems 
come  up  with  buds.    See  Plants. 

BOTANY,  MEDICAL,  that  part  of  the 
science  of  botany  which  relates  exclusively  to  the 
vegetables  employed  in  medicine.  Dr.  Woodville 
very  justly  observes,  that,  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  both  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don Colleges,  the  productions  of  the  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those 
of  the  vegetable,  and  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  for  some  time  past,  the  medicinal  uses 
of  vegetable  simples  have  been  less  regarded  by 
physicians  than  they  were  formerly,  which  pro- 


bably  may  be  ascribed  to  the  successive  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  chemistry,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  this  preference  is  supported 
by  any  conclusive  reasoning  drawn  from  a  com> 
parative  superiority  of  Chemicals  over  Galenicals, 
or  that  the  more  general  use  of  the  former  has 
actually  led  to  a  more  successful  practice. 

Although  what  may  be  called  the  herbaceous 
part  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  now  received  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  comprises  but  a  very  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  yet 
limited  as  it  now  is,  few  medical  practitioners  have 
a  distinct  botanical  knowledge  of  the  individual 
plants  of  which  it  is  composed,  though  generally 
Avell  acquainted  with  their  effects  and  pharmaceu- 
tical uses.  But  the  practitioner,  who  is  unable  to 
distinguish  those  plants  which  he  prescribes,  is  not 
only  subjected  to  the  impositions  of  the  ignorant 
and  fraudulent,  but  must  feel  a  dissatisfaction 
which  the  inquisitive  and  philosophic  mind  will  be 
anxious  to  remove:  and  to  such,  an  attention  to  the 
study  of  Medical  Botany,  which  is  only  the  appli- 
cation of  the  system  of  general  botany  to  the 
plants  employed  in  medicine,  is  too  obviously  im- 
portant to  need  any  strong  recommendation,  as  it 
will  enable  him  to  distinguish  with  precision  all 
those  plants  which  are  directed  for  medicinal  use 
by  the  Colleges,  and  make  him  acquainted,  at  the 
same  time,  with  their  respective  virtues. 

A  distinctive  and  characteristic  knowledge  of 
natural  objects  should  certainly  precede  the  con- 
sideration of  their  dilfcrent  properties  and  quali- 
ties ;  and  with  respect  to  plants,  this  knowledge  is 
seldom  to  be  adequately  attained  by  a  mere  verbal 
description  :  hence  accurate  delineations  should 
be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  examination  of  the 
plants  themselves  at  those  seasons  when  they  are  ia 
perfection. 

It  is  justly  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  notwith. 
standing  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Linna;an 
system  of  Botany,  and  the  great  advances  made  in 
natural  science,  the  Avorks  of  Blackwell  and  Shel- 
drake should  so  long  have  been  the  only  books  ia 
this  country  in  which  copper-plate  I'gures  of  the 
medicinal  plants  are  professedly  given ;  while 
splendid  foreign  publications  of  them,  by  Regnault, 
Zorn,  and  Plenck,  have  appeared  in  the  space  of 
a  very  few  years.  These  latter  works,  however, 
are  far  from  superseding  the  more  excellent  work 
of  Dr.  ^\  oodville,  since  that  author  has  exhibited 
icons  of  several  rare  and  valuable  plants,  which 
were  never  completely  figured  in  any  preceding 
work.  He  has  also  subjoined  some  account  of  the 
botanical  and  medical  history  of  each  species,  by 
which  curiosity  is  more  fully  gratified,  and  a 
double  interest  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Respecting  the  uses  of  simples,  the  opinion  of 
Oribasius  will  not  be  disputed,  viz.  "  Simpliciutn 
medicamentorum^  Sf  facultatum  qua  in  eis  insuat^ 
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cognitio  ita  necessaria  est,  ut  sine  ea  nemo  rite  me- 
dicari  queat ;"  and  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that 
our  experimental  knowledge  of  many  of  the  her- 
baceous simples  is  extremely  defective ;  J"or  as 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  usually  done 
little  more  than  copy  the  accounts  given  by  their 
predecessors,  the  virtues  now  ascribed  to  several 
plants  are  wholly  referable  to  the  authority  of 


Dioscorides.  The  medical  reader,  however,  M'ill 
now  find  what  relates  to  this  subject  as  complete 
as  the  slow  progressive  state  of  experience  in  phy- 
sic will  admit ;  Dr.  Woodville  having,  Avith  this 
intention,  induslriously  collected  facts  and  opi- 
nions  from  various  authorities  ;  particularly  from 
Professor  Murray,  and  the  works  of  the  late  Dr. 
CuUen. 


A  System  itic  Arrangement  of  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  according  to  the  Linn^ian  System. 


Class  I.  MONANDRIA. 

Order  Monogynia. 
AMOMUM  zingiber. 

—  cardamomum. 

—  granum  paradisi. 
Costus  arabicus, 
Maranta  galanga. 
Curcuma  longa. 
Kaempferia  rotunda. 

Class  II.  DiANDRIA. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Jasminum  officinale. 
Olea  Europaea. 
Ve ;  onica  officinalis 

—  beccabunga. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Verbena  officinalis. 
Monarda  fistulosa. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis. 
Salvia  officinalis. 

—  horminum. 

—  sclarea. 

Collinsonia  canadensis. 

Trigynia. 
Piper  nigrum. 

—  longum. 

—  cubeba. 

—  betel. 

Class  III.  Triandrta. 

Order  Monogynia, 
Valeriana  officinalis. 
. —  phu. 

—  celtica. 
Tamarindus  indlca. 
Crocus  sativus. 
Iris  florentina. 

—  tuberosa. 

—  Germanica. 

—  pseudacorus. 

—  foetidissima. 
Gladiolus  communis. 
Cyperus  longus. 

—  rotimdus. 


Digynia. 
Arundo  phragmitis. 
Saccharum  officinarum. 
Phalaris  canariensis, 
Panicum  italicum. 

—  dactylon. 

—  miliaceum. 
Avena  sativa. 
Secale  cereale. 
Hordeum  distichon. 
Triticum  hybernum. 

—  Repens. 

Class  IV.  Tetrandria. 

Order  Monogynia, 
Globularia  alypum. 
Dipsacus  fullonum-. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 

—  arvensis. 
Asperula  odorata. 
Galium  verum. 

—  mollugo. 
• — ^  aparine. 
Rubia  tinctorum 
Penaea  sarcocolla. 
"Pantago  major. 

' —  media. 

—  lanceolafa.  . 

—  psyllium. 
Fagara  octandra. 
Hediotis  auricularia. 
Sanguisorba  officinalis. 
Banksia  abyssinica. 
Trapa  natans. 
Dorstenia  contrayei-va. 
Santalum  album. 

.  Camphorosma  Monspe- 
liensis. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

Digynia. 
Cuscuta  Europaea. 
Cuscuta  epithymum. 

Tetragynia, 
Ilex  aquifoliuiB. 
cassine. 


Class  V.  Pentandria. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Lithospermum  officinal. 
Anchusa  officinalis. 

—  tinctoria. 
Cynoglossum  officinale. 
Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
Symphytum  officinale. 
Borago  officinalis. 
Primula  veris. 
Soldanella  alpina. 
Cyclamen  Europaeum. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Lysimachia  mummula- 

ria. 

Anagallis  arvensis. 
Spigelia  anthelminticar, 

—  marilandica. 
Ophiorrhiza  mungos. 
Onosma  echioides. 
Plumbago  Europaea. 
Convolvulus  scammo- 

nia. 

—  turpethum. 

—  Jalapa. 

—  mechoacanna. 

—  soldanella. 
Cinchona  officinalis. 

—  carybasa. 

—  angustifolia. 

—  corymbifera. 

—  floribunda. 

—  montana. 
• —  tecamez. 
Coflea  Arabica. 

—  occiden  talis. 
Psychotria  emetica. 
Lonicera  periclymenum. 

—  symphoricarpos. 

—  diervilla. 
Verbascum  thapsus. 
■ —  nigrum. 
Datura  stramonium. 
IJyoscyamus  niger. 

—  albus. 

Nicotiana  tabacum. 


Atropa  mandragora. 

—  belladonna. 
Physalis  alkekengi. 
Solanum  dulcamara. 

—  nigrum. 
Capsicum  annuum. 

—  baccatum. 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

—  colubrina  ? 

—  volubilis  ? 

—  atia  amara? 
Coris  Monspelliensis. 
Cordia  mi^ca. 
Rhamnus  catharticus. 

—  frangula. 

—  zizyphus. 
Ceanothus  Americanus. 
Ribes  rubrum. 

—  nigrum. 
Iledera  helix. 
Vitis  vinifera. 

—  apyrajna. 
Lagoecia  cuminoidcs. 
Allamanda  cathartica. 
Vinca  minor. 
Ncrium  antidysenteric. 
Plumeria  alba. 
Echites  syphilitica. 

Digynia. 
Asclepias  asthmatica. 

—  vincetoxicum. 
Herniaria  glabra. 
Chenopodium  bonus  hen 

ricus. 

—  rubrum. 

—  botrys. 

—  ambrosioides. 

—  anfhelminticum. 

—  vulvaria. 
Beta  vulgaris. 

—  cicla. 
Salsola  kali, 

—  sativa. 

—  foda. 

Ulmus  campestriSi 
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Gentlana  lutea. 

—  asclepeidea. 

—  centauriura. 

—  purpurea. 

—  cruciata. 

—  amarella. 
Eryngium  campestre. 
Sanicula  Europ<i?a. 
Bupleuruni  rotundifo- 

Hum. 

Tordylium  officinale. 
Daucus  carota. 
Conium  maculatum. 
Cachris  odonlalgica. 
Athamanta  annua. 

—  oreoselinuni. 
Peucedanum  officinale. 
Ferula  assa  foetida. 
Laserpitium  filer. 

—  latifolium. 
Heracleuin  spondillum. 
Ligusticum  levisticum. 
Angelica  archangelica. 

—  sylvestris. 
Slum  ninsi. 

—  nodiflorum. 
Sison  amomuin. 
Ammi  niajus. 
Bubon  macedonicum. 

—  gal  ban  um. 
Cuminum  cyminum. 
Qi!nan(he  crocata. 
Phollandrium  aquaticum. 
Cicuta  virosa. 
JEthasa,  meum. 
Coriandrum  sativum. 
Scandix  cerefolium. 
ChKrophyllum  sylvestre. 
Impcratoria  ostruthium. 
Seseli  tortuosum. 
Pastiuaca  sativa. 

—  opopanax. 
Anethum  graveolens. 
~  Foeniculum. 
Carum  carui. 
Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

—  magna. 

—  anisum. 
Apinm  petroselinum 

—  graveolens. 

Trigynia. 
Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Rhus  coriaria. 

—  typliinum. 

—  vernix. 
Cassine  pcragua. 
Sambucus  cbulus. 
■ —  niftra. 


Tamarix  gallica. 
Alsine  media. 

Tetragjjnia. 
Parnassia  palustris. 

Pentagynia. 
Statice  limonium. 
Linum  usitatissimum. 

—  catharticum. 
Drosera  rotundifolia.  ■ 

Class  VI.  IIexandkia. 

Order  Monogynia, 
Bromelia  ananas. 
Allium  victoriale. 

—  sativum. 

—  porrurn. 

—  cepa. 

Lilium  candidum. 
Sciila  maritima. 
•Asphodelus  ramosus. 
Asparagus  officinalis. 
Dracajna  draco. 
Convallaria  majalis. 

—  polygonatum. 
Aloe  perfoliata. 
Bursera  gummifera. 
Acorus  calamus. 
Calamus  rotang. 
Achras  sapota. 
Berbcris  vulgaris. 

Digynia. 
Oryza  sativa. 

Trigynta. 
Rumex  crispus. 

—  sanguineus. 

—  patienfia. 

—  acutus. 

—  hydiolapathum. 

—  scutatus. 

—  alpinus. 

—  aceiosa. 

Colchicum  autumnale. 

—  illyricum. 

Tetragynia. 
Petivera  alliacea. 

Class  VII.  IIeptandhia. 

Order  Monogynia. 
.^sculus  hyppocastanum. 

Class  VIIT.  OcTANDRIA. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Tropajolum  majus. 
Amyris  elcmifeia. 


Amyris  gileadensis. 

—  opobalsamum. 

—  zeylanica. 

—  kataf. 

Lawsonia  inermis. 
Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

—  vitis  idasa.  ' 

—  oxycoccos. 
Daphne  mezereum. 

—  thymelaea. 

—  laureola. 

—  gnidium. 

Trigynia. 
Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

—  bistorla. 

■ —  hydropiper, 

—  persicaria. 

—  avicularc. 
Sapindus  saponaria. 

Tetragynia. 
Paris  quadrifoiia. 

Class  IX.  Enneandria. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 

—  cassia. 

—  myrrha  ? 

—  camphor. 

—  culilawan. 

—  nobilis. 

—  sassafras. 

—  pecurim. 

Anacardium  occidentale. 

Trigynia. 
Rheum  palmatum. 

—  rhaponticum.  " 

—  undulatum. 

Class  X.  Decandria. 
Order  Monogynia. 
Sophora  heptaphylla. 
Hymenaea  courbaiil. 
Cassia  fistula. 

—  senna. 

Poinciana  pulcherrima. 
Caesalpinia  sappan. 

—  crista. 

Myroxylon  peruiferum. 
Guilandina  moringa. 
Guajacum  officinale. 

—  sanctum. 
Dictamnus  albus. 
Ruta  graveolens. 
Toluifera  balsamum. 
Hazmatoxyiura  campe- 

chianum. 


Swietcnia  mahogani. 
•—  fcbrifuga. 
Quassia  amara. 

—  simaruba. 

—  dioica  ? 
Ledum  palustre. 
Rhododendron  chrysaa- 

thum. 

—  ferrugineum. 
Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Pyrola  rotundifolia* 
Styrax  officinalis. 

—  Benzoin, 
Copaifera  officinalis. 

Digynia. 
Saxifraga  granulata, 

—  crassifolia. 
Saponaria  officinalis. 
Dianthus  caryophillus. 

Pentagynia, 
Sedum  telephium. 

—  acre. 

Oxalis  acetosella. 

—  cernua. 

—  corniculata. 

Decagynia. 
Phytolacca  decandra. 

Class  XI.  Dodecandria. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Asarum  Europaeum. 
Canella  alba  ? 
Portulaca  oleracea, 
Lythrum  salicaria. 
Garcinia  mangostana. 

Digynia, 
Agrimonia  cupatoria. 

Trigynia. 
Euphorbia  officinarttm. 

—  canescens. 

—  parviflora. 

—  esula. 

—  Lathyris, 

—  palustris. 

Dodecagynia. 
Sempervivum  tectorum.. 

Class  XII.  Icosandria. 

Order  Monogynia, 
Cactus  opuntia. 
IVIyrtus  communis. 

—  caryophyllata. 

—  pimenta. 
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Punica  granatum. 
Amygdalus  communis. 

—  nana. 

—  persica. 
Piunus  avium. 

—  cerasus. 

—  domcstiea. 

—  iauro-cerasus. 

—  padiis. 

—  spinosa. 

Trigynia. 
Sorbus  aucuparia. 

—  domestica. 

Pentagynia, 
Mesembryanthemum 

crystallinum. 
Mespillus  germanica. 
Pyrus  mains. 

—  cydonia. 
Spiraea  filipendula. 

—  ulmaria. 

PolygyniUt 
Rosa  alba. 

—  canina.  "* 

—  centifolia. 

—  damascena. 

—  gallica. 
Rubus  arcticus. 

—  chamffimorus. 
■—  idaeus. 
Fragaria  vesca. 
Potentilla  anserina. 
-—  reptans. 
Tormentilla  erecta. 
Geum  rivale. 

—  urbanum. 

Class    XIII.  POLYAN- 
DRIA. 

Order  Monogynia. 
Capparis  spinosa. 
Chelidonium  majus. 
Papaver  rhceas. 
— -  somniferum. 
Cambogia  gutta, 
Nympliaea  alba. 
Bixa  orellana. 
Tilia  Europasa. 
Myristica  officinalis. 
Thea  bohea. 

—  viridis. 

Caryophillus  aromaticus. 
Cistus  creticus. 

Digynia. 
Pasonia  officinalis. 


Trigynia. 
Delphinium  consolida. 

—  staphisagria. 
Aconitum  anthora. 

—  cammarum. 

—  napellus. 

Tetragynia. 
Cimicifuga  foetida. 

Pentagynia, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris. 
Nigella  sativa. 

Polygynia. 
Illicium  anisatum. 
Uvaria  zeylanica. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera. 
Anemone  hepatica. 

—  nemorosa. 

—  pratensis. 
Clematis  recta. 

—  vitalba. 
Thalictrum  flavum. 
Ranunculus  abortivus. 

—  acris. 

—  alpinus. 

—  arvensis. 

—  bulbosus. 

—  ficaria. 

—  flaramula. 

—  illyricus, 

—  lingua. 

—  sceleratus. 

—  thora, 

Helleborus  foetidus. 

—  niger. 

—  viridis. 
Wintera  aromatica. 
-—  canella. 
Adonis  verna. 

—  appenina. 

Class  XIV.  DiDYNAMIA. 

Order  Gymnospermia. 
Ajuga  pyramidalis. 
Tencrium  chamEedrys. 

—  chamaepitys. 

—  creticum. 

—  marum. 

—  polium. 

—  scordium. 
Satureja  capitata. 

—  hortensis. 
Hyssopus  officinalis. 
Nepeta  ca(aria. 
Lavandula  spica. 

—  stcechas. 
Mentha  auricularis. 
-— ■  cervina. 


Mentha  orispa. 

—  piperita. 

—  pulegium. 

—  sativa. 

—  fylvestris. 

—  viridis. 

Glecoma  hederacea. 
Lamium  album. 
Betonica  officinalis. 
Stachys  annua. 

—  recta. 

—  sylvatica. 
Marrubium  vulgare. 
Leonurus  cardiaca. 
Origanum  creticum. 

—  dictamnus. 

—  majorana. 

—  syriacum. 

—  vulgare. 
Thymus  serpillum. 

—  vulgaris. 
Melissa  calaminthus. 

—  officinalis. 
Dracocephalum  Cana- 

riense. 

—  Moldavicum. 
Melittis  melissophyllum. 
Ocymum  basil  icum. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Scutellaria  galericulata. 

Angiospermia. 
Acanthus  mollis. 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 
Lathrsea  squammaria. 
Pedicularis  palustris. 
Antirrhinum  linaria. 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 

—  nodosa. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Linnaea  borealis. 
Sesamum  orientale. 
Vitex  agnus  castus. 
Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Bignonia  ophthalmica. 

Class  XV.  Tetradyna- 

MIA. 

Order  Siliculosa. 
Lepidium  sativum. 
Thlaspi  arvense. 

—  bursa  pastoris. 
Cochlearia  armoracia. 

—  officinalis. 

Siliquosa. 
Den^aria  pentaphyllos. 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium. 


Sisymbrium  sophia. 

—  tcnuifolium. 
Erysimum  aliaria. 

—  barbarea. 

—  officinale. 
Cheiranthus  cheirj. 
Brassica  eruca. 

—  oleracia. 

—  rapa. 
Sinapis  alba. 
•—  nigra. 

Raphanus  sativus. 
Crambe  orientalis. 

Class  XVI.  MONADEL. 
PHIA. 

Decandria. 
Geranium  moschatum. 

—  robertianum. 

Dodecandria. 
Pentapetes  muhucunda. 

Polyandria. 
Althasa  officinalis. 
Alcea  rosea. 
Malva  alcea. 

—  rotundifolia. 

—  sylvestris. 
Gossypium  herbaceum. 
Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Class  XVII.  DlADEL- 
PHIA. 

Hexandria. 
Fumaria  bulbosa. 

—  officinalis. 

Odandria, 
Polygala  amara. 
— -  senega. 

—  vulgaris, 

Decandria. 
Pterocarpus  draco. 

—  santalinus. 
Spartium  scoparium,' 
Genista  canariensis  ? 

—  tinctoria. 
Ononis  spinosa. 

—  arvensis. 
Lupinus  albus. 
Phaseolus  vulgaris, 
Dolichos  pruriens? 

—  urens  ? 

—  foja. 
Vicia  fiiba. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
■—  echiaata. 
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Cytisus  laburnmn. 
Ervum  ervilia. 

—  lens. 
Pisum  sativum. 
Geoffroya  inermis. 

—  Surinamensis. 
Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Galega  officinalis. 
Astragalus  exscapus.. 

—  gummifer. 

—  tragacaatha. 
Tiifolium   melilotus  of- 
ficinalis. 

—  repens. 

Tiigonella  Monspellien, 

—  fa-num  graecum. 

Class  XVIII.  POLYADEL- 
PHIA. 

Pentundria. 
Theobroma  cacao. 

Icof^andria. 
Citrus  mcdica. 

—  aurafitium. 

Poli/andria. 
Melaleuca  leucadendron. 
Hypericum  bacciferum. 

—  guttiferum  ? 
• —  perforatum. 

Qass  XIX.  Syngenesia. 

Poiygamia  cequall'^, 
Tragopogon  pratense. 
Scorzonera  Hispanica. 

—  humilis. 
LactHca  sativa. 

—  scariola. 
■ —  virosa. 
Sonchus  oleraceus, 
Leoutodon  taraxacum. 
Hieiacium  pJosella. 
Cichorium  intybus. 

—  endivia* 
Arctium  lappa. 
Serratnla  amara. 
Cardu4is  marianus. 
Onopordum  acanthium. 
Cynara  scolymus. 
Carlioa  acaulis. 
Carthamus  tinctorius. 
Spilanthus  acmella. 
Eupatorium  cannabiiim. 
Santoliiia  chamscyparis- 

sus. 

Poiygamia  superflua. 
Tanacetum  yulgare. 


Artemisia  balsamica, 

—  abrotanum. 
— :  absynthium. 
■ —  campestris. 

—  dracunculus. 

—  glacialis. 

—  mari'inia, 

—  poutica. 

—  rupestris. 

—  saiitonica. 

—  vulgaris. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium. 

—  dioicum. 
Ei  igeron  acre. 
Tussilago  farfara. 

—  petasites. 
Senccio  vulgaris. 
Solidago  virga  aurea. 
Inula  helenium. 

—  tlysenterica. 
Arnica  monlana, 
Doronicum  latifolium. 

—  pardalianches. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Chrysanthemum  leucan- 

themum. 
Matricaria  chamomilla, 

—  parthenium. 
Anthemis  cotula. 

—  nobilis. 

—  pyrethrum. 
Achillea  ageratum. 

—  atrata. 

—  millefolium, 

—  moschata. 

—  ptarmica. 
Sigesbeckia  ©rientalis. 

Poiygamia  frustranea, 
Centaurea  behen. 

—  benedicta. 

—  calcitrappa. 

—  cyanus. 

Poiygamia  necessaria. 
Calendula  officinalis. 

Monogynia. 
Lobelia  syphilitica, 

—  longitiora. 

—  tupa. 
Viola  canina. 

—  ipecacuanha. 

—  odorata, 

—  tricolor. 

Class  XX.  Gynandkia. 

Diandria, 
Orchis  bifolia. 


Orchis  mascula. 
militaris. 

—  morio. 
Satyrium  hircinum. 
Epidendrum  vaniilai 

Hexandria. 
Aristolochia  anguicida 
■ —  ciematitis, 
— longa. 

—  rotunda. 

—  odoratissima. 

—  serpenfaria. 

—  trilobata. 

Dodecandria. 
Cytinus  hypocistis. 

Polyandria, 
Arum  maculatum. 
Zostera  marina. 

Class  XXI.  MoN(EciA. 

Monaridria. 
Cynomorium  coccineum. 

Trimdria, 
Carex  arenaria, 
Phyllanthus  emblica. 

Tetandria. 
Petula  alba. 

—  alnus. 

Buxus  sempcrvirens. 
Urtica  dioica. 

—  pilulifera. 

—  urens. 
Morus  nigra. 

Pentundria. 
Xanthium  strumarium. 

Polyandria. 
Poterium  sanguisorba. 
Quercus  robur. 

—  cerris. 

—  suber. 
Juglans  rcgla. 
Fagus  cas.tanea. 

—  sylvatica. 
Corylus  avcllana. 
Liquidambar  styraciflua. 

Monadelphia. 
Pinus  abies. 

—  balsamea, 

—  canadensis., 

—  cembra. 

—  larix. 


Pinns  picea. 

—  ninea. 

—  sylvestris. 

—  munglos. 
Stillingia  sylvatica. 
Cupressus  sempervirens. 
Thuja  occidentalis. 

—  articulata, 
Croton  casoarilla. 

—  lacciferum. 

—  tiglium 

—  tinctorium; 
Jatropha  curcai. 

—  elastica. 

—  manihot. 
Riciuus  communis. 

Syngenesia, 
Momordica  elaferium. 
Cucurbita  lagenaria. 
•—  citrullus. 

—  pepo. 

Cumumis  colocynthis. 

—  melo. 

—  sativus. 
Bryonia  alba. 

Class  XXII.  DiasciA. 
Diandria, 
Salix  alba. 

—  caprea. 

—  fragilis. 

—  pentandria. 
.  —  vitulina. 

Triandria, 
Excoecaria  agallochi^, 

Tetrandria, 
Viscum  album. 
Myrica  gale. 
Brucca  ferruginea,  a. 
aatidysenterica. 

Pentandria. 
Pistacia  vera, 
tcrebinthus. 

—  chio. 

— •  lentiscus. 
Spinacea  oleacea. 
Cannabis  sativa. 
Humulus  lupulus. 
Fevillea  trilobata, 

Hexandria. 
Smilax  sarsaparilla. 

—  china. 

Octandria. 
Populus  nigra 
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Populus  balsamifera. 
Rhodiola  rosea. 

Enneandria. 
Mercurialis  annua. 

Decandria, 
Carica  papaya. 

Dodecandria. 
Menispermum  cocculus. 

Monodelphia, 
JuniperiM  sabiua. 

—  communis. 

—  Lycea  ? 
Cissampelos  pareira. 
, —  caapeba. 

Syngenesium 
Ruscus  aculeatus. 

—  hypoglossum, 

Gynandria, 
Clutia  eluteria  ? 


Class  XXIII.  PoLYGA- 

MIA. 

MoYKtcia. 
Veratrum  album. 

—  nigrum. 

—  sabadilla  ? 
Andropogoa  schoenan» 

thus. 

—  nardus. 
Parietaria  officinalis. 
Ophioxylum  serpentinum 
Mimosa  catechu. 

—  nilotica. 

—  Senegal. 

Tiiaecia. 
Fraxinus  excelsior. 

—  ornus. 

—  rotundifoUa. 
Panax  quinquefolium. 

Trioscia, 
Ceratonia  siliqua. 
Ficus  carica. 

—  iudica. 


Eicus  religiosa. 

Class  XXIV.  Crypto- 

GAMIA. 

Filices. 
Equisetum  arvense. 
Osmunda  regalis, 
Pteris  aquilina. 
Asplenium  ceterach. 

—  ruta  muraria. 

—  scolopendria, 

—  trichomanoides, 
Poljpodium  vulgare. 

—  filix  mas. 

—  fragrans. 

Adianthum   capillus  Te- 
neris. 

—  pedatum. 

Musci. 
Lycopodium  clavatum. 

—  selago. 

Polytrichnm  commune. 

Algcs. 
Lichen  aphthosus. 


Lichen  caniaus. 

—  cocciferus. 
— ■  islandicus. 

' —  plicatus. 

■ —  pulmonarius. 

—  roccella, 
Confer«ra  rivularis. 

—  hclminthocorton, 
Fuciis  Fesiculosus. 

Fungi. 
Agarictts  muscarius. 
Boletus  laricinus. 

—  igniarius. 

—  suaveolens. 
Peziza  auricula. 
Lycoperdon  boTista, 

—  tuber. 

Class  XXV.  PALMiE.  ■ 
Cocos  butyracea. 

—  nucifera. 
Phojnix  dactylifera. 
Sagus  farinaria. 


BO'THOR,  a  word  which  has  three  significa- 
tions among  the  Arabian  physicians.  1.  It  denotes 
tumors  in  general.  2.  A  tumor  with  a  solution  of 
continuity.  7Vnd,  3.  Small  tumors;  which  last  is 
the  most  proper.  Some  take  it  for  an  abscess  of 
the  nostrils.  Blancard  says  it  signifies  pimples  in 
the  face,  which  do  not  spread,  but  are  easily  sup- 
purated, and  vanish.  It  is,  besides,  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  pimples  in  the  face,  lungs,  or  other 
parts  ;  and  the  Arabians  call  the  small  pox  and 
measles  by  this  name. 

BO'TRYS,  oak  of  Jerusalem.  A  species  of 
Chenopodium. 

BO'TRYS,  a  species  of  Teucrium. 

.BO'TRYS  MEXICA'NA,  Mexican  tea. 

■BOTRYITES,  (j2orpuitis,  from  jSorpv;,  a  duster, 
properly  of  grapes).  It  is  a  sort  of  burnt  cadmia, 
resembling  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and,  collected  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  burnt ; 
as  what  is  collected  in  the  lower  part  is  called 
pladtis.  Schroder  says,  that  the  hotryiles  is  col- 
iL'cted  in  the  mi-ddle  part  of  the  furnace,  the  p/a- 
citis  in  the  upper,  and  the  ostradtis  in  the  lowest. 

BOU'BON,  in  the  old  writers,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  groin,  sometimes  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
and  a  tumor  of  the  same:  also,  a  humour  in  the 
neck  or  arm-pits,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  of  any  of 
the  external  glandular  parts.  From  bonbon  the 
tjrm  bubo  is  taken.    See  Buno. 

BOUGl'E,  a  flexible  instrument,  or  zcax  candle,, 
as  its  name  denotes,  employed  by  surgeons  in  the 
cure  of  strictures  in  the  urethra  (See  Stricture). 
Bougies  act  solely  by  pressure,  and  by  dilating  the 
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part.;  hence  they  should  be  so  large  as  to  fill  the 
passage,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  easily  intro- 
duced. They  have  been  prepared  from  various  re- 
ceipts which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enume- 
rate ;  the  ingredients  being,  for  the  most  part, 
alike,  but  diifering  in  their  proportions.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  account  to  the  following  com- 
positions, the  former  of  which  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hunter. 

R  Olei  olivae  lib.  iij. 
Ceras  flavae  lib.  j. 
Minii  lib.  iss. 

These  are  to  be  boiled  together  over  a  slow  fire 
for  six  hours.  Bougies  made  with  this  composition 
will  be  found  much  too  soft  for  immefliate  use,  but 
after  keeping  some  months,  will  acquire  sufficient 
firmness.  If  this  be  an  objection,  however,  it  may 
easily  be  removed,  and  the  plaster  made  of  a  stiff"er 
consistence,  by  adding  two  or  three  ounces  more 
wax,  and  the  like  quantity  of  minium,  and  conti- 
nuing the  boiling  till  the  latter  is  dissolved. 

Bougies  ought  to  be  smooth  and  supple,  and  yet 
of  sufficient  firmness  to  admit  of  being  pretty  strong- 
ly urged  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  without 
bending  or  twisting  in  the  urethra.  They  are 
formed  of  narrow  slips  of  thin  linen  rag,  which, 
after  being  equally  dipped  into  the  melted  coniposi- 
tion,  are  firmly  folded  up  and  afterwards  rolled  on 
a  marble  slab,  till  their  surface  is  perfectly  uniform. 
Their  shape  should  be  nearly  equal  except  towards 
the  point,  which  shoti'd  taper  very  gradually  for 
about  (he  kngth  of  an  inch. 
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A  tolerably  good  composition  for  botigies  trtay 
also  be  formed  with  ]itharg(J  plaster  and  yellow 
wax,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of 
red  sulphurated  quicksilver.  The  following  formula 
is  from  Swediaur ; 

Be    Cerae  flavae  lib.  j. 

Spermatis  ceti  drach.  iij. 
Cerussae  acetatae  drach.  ij.  ad  riij. 

These  are  to  be  boiled  together  as  in  the  former 
instance,  and  the  proportion  of  acetated  ceruse  re- 
gulated according  as  the  bougies  are  designed  to  be 
of  a  firmer  or  a  weaker  consistence.  When  of  a 
large  size  they  should  always  be  of  the  latter 
description,  that  they  may  the  more  readily  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  passage  when  introduced. 

Mr.  Bell  has  given  us  the  following  still  more 
simple  formula  for  the  composition  of  bougies  : 

R    Emplastri  lithargyri  unc.  ir. 
Cerae  flavae  unc.  iss. 
Olei  oliv£e  drach.  iij. 

We  are  directed  to  melt  the  wax  and  oil  in  one 
•vessel,  and  the  litharge  plaster  in  another,  and  af- 
terwards to  mix  them  together.  Possibly  by  this 
precaution,  and  by  melting  the  plaster  very  gra- 
dually, we  may  prevent  the  great  number  of  air- 
bubbles  which  generally  are  let  loose  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  which  prove  extremely  inconve- 
nient in  dipping  the  strips  of  linen  equally. 

Bougies  arc  likewise  formed  of  catgut,  a  sub- 
stance well  calculated  to  penetrate  a  strictured  part 
in  the  first  instance,  as  it  admits  of  being  made 
-smaller  than  the  plaster  bougie,  and  yet  possesses  a 
stilficicnt  degree  of  elasticity  and  strength  to  allow 
of  being  pushed  forward  with  some  force.  Catgut 
bougies  are  also  well  calculated  to  pass  through  an 
aperture  which  takes  a  winding  sort  of  direction,  a 
case  in  which  the  common  bougie  very  frequently 
fails.  They  do  less,  however,  towards  dilating  the 
stricture  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  they  soon  be- 
come soft  and  flabby,  and  in  that  state,  rather  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  stricture,  than  produce  the 
eti'ect  of  dilating  it. 

Another  invention,  in  which  catgut  is  involved  in 
elastic  gum,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments lately  made  in  the  composition  of  simple 
bougies.  The  gum  defends  the  catgut  from  the 
moisture  of  the  part  whilst  the  latter  offers  a  suffici- 
ent resistance  to  the  strictured  part. 

There  are  also  jlexihle  metallic  bougies^  a  late  in- 
Tention  of  Mr.  Smyth,  an  apothecary,  in  London, 
who,  in  the  following  terms,  recommends  "  two 
kinds  of  bougies,  which,  for  smoothness,  firmness, 
and  pliability,  will  be  found,  by  comparison,  supe- 
rior to  any  that  are  at  present  in  use.  The  first  of 
these  arc  solid,  but  at  the  same  time  as  flexible  as 


thoise  tnade  of  commoa  plaster,  and  possessed  of 
strength  and  firmness  enough  to  overcome  any  ob- 
struction that  ought  to  yield  to  pressure.  They 
are  also  of  so  smooth  a  surface,  that  they  may  bs 
introduced  with  ease,  and  so  durable,  that  one 
case,  containing  twelve  bougies  of  different  sizes, 
with  a  little  care,  will  last  a  surgeon  in  full  practice 
for  many  years.  The  second  are  hollow,  and  of 
sizes  similar  to  the  solid  ones,  finished  with  a  stilet, 
or  wire,  of  the  same  metal,  for  cases  where  it  i»^ 
judged  proper  to  let  them  r^siftain  in  the  bladder  ; 
but  in  strictures  requiring  greater  force  than  can  be 
exerted  with  these  bougies,  as  they  are  considerably 
softer  than  the  silver  catheter,  a  temporary  brass  or 
iron  wire  will  give  them  sufficient  strength  for 
their  introduction.  These  bougies,  both  solid  and 
hollow,  will  take  any  degree  of  curvature  that  may 
be  thought  necessary  by  the  operator  previous  to 
their  introduction,  without  being  injured  thereby ; 
and  may  be  continued  in  the  passage  any  length  of 
time  without  danger  of  breaking  or  giving  the  least 
pain  ;  this  he  asserts  from  his  own  knowledge,  hav- 
ing worn  one  of  the  larger  ones,  in  some  measnre 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  eight  or  nine  hours  at 
a  time.  They  cannot  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  nor  acted  upon 
by  the  stricture,  as  frequently  happens,  particu- 
larly in  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  urethra, 
nor  by  the  Urine,  which  is  always  the  case  when 
the  plaster  bougie  or  elastic  gum  catheter  is  useA., 
They  may  be  had  of  any  size,  or  degree  of  flexibi- 
lity ;  and  when  tarnished,  they  may  be  repolished 
with  a  piece  of  shamoy  leather  and  a  little  whiting. 
They  are  of  a  conical  form,  and  their  action  is 
purely  mechanical." 

The  manner  of  using  these  bougies  (which  indeed 
applies  to  the  introduction  of  any  other)  is  thus 
described : 

"  Take  one  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  draw  it  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  to  feel  whether  it  be 
perfectly  smooth ;  if  that  be  the  case,  then  take  a 
little  sweet  oil  and  rub  it  all  over,  that  it  may  pass 
the  easier.  The  patient  may  either  stand,  or  sit  \xi 
a  chair  inclining  backwards,  or  lie  in  bed  with  his 
knees  drawn  up,  which  latter  position  is  preferable 
to  either.  He  may  then  take  hold  of  the  penis, 
near  the  glans,  with  one  hand,  and  extend  it  gently, 
that  the  urethra  may  not  be  wrinkled,  and,  with 
the  other,  introduce  the  round  end  of  the  bougie, 
which  should  be  traced  with  a  finger  externally,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  a  right  line  with  the  urethra, 
and  it  will  then  meet  with  no  impediment  but  what 
is  occasioned  by  the  disease.  When  it  meets  with 
any  resistance,  the  patient  may  turn  it  round  gently 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  several  times,  and  as  he 
turns  it,  press  it  a  little  forwards,  and  continue  so 
to  do,  until  he  pass  the  obstruction,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  This  bougie  should  remain  some 
time  in  the  passage,  and,  when  withdrawn,  anoth^ir 
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A  little  larger  may  be  introduced,  continuing  the 
same  operation  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  bougie  to  the  size  thought  pro- 
per." 

Notwithstanding  what  is  said,  however,  on  this 
subject,  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  metallic  bougie  ;  which, 
perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  may  prove  a  very  useful 
instrument,  particularly  in  those  where  the  lacera- 
tion of  a  stricture  is  intended  by  the  surgeon. 

Bougies,  when  properly  made,  can  sometimes  be 
kept  in  for  six  or  eight  hours  together;  but  the 
length  of  time  proper  for  their  retention,  must  de- 
pend much  upon  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  At 
all  times  when  they  give  much  pain  they  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  not  introduced  again  till  the  part 
is  in  a  state  fit  for  receiving  them.  They  should 
be  gradually  increased  in  their  size,  till  the  passage 
returns  to  its  natural  dimensions.  They  ought  to 
'  be, continued  for  some  time  after,  till  it  appear  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  return  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Hunter  very  ingeniously  employed  lunar 
caustic  in  the  cure  of  strictures  in  the  urethra.  His 
original  method  was  to  pass  it  down  through  a  me- 
tal canula  till  it  came  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
part ;  but  as  that  was  found  liable  to  great  ob- 
jections, he  afterwards  adopted,  and  since  his 
death,  his  ingenious  relation,  Mr.  Everard 
Home,  has  successfully  practised  the  following  im- 
provement : 

"  Take  a  bougie,  of  a  size  that  can  be  readily 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  insert  a  small 
piece  of  lunar  caustic  into  the  end  of  it,  letting  the 
caustic  be  even  with  the  surface,  but  surrounded 
every  where  laterally  by  the  substance  of  the  bou- 
gie. This  should  be  done  some  little  time  before 
it  is  required  to  be  used  ;  for  the  materials  of  which 
the  bougie  is  composed  become  warm  and  soft  by 
being  handled,  in  inserting  the  caustic ;  and  there- 
fore the  hold  the  bougie  has  of  the  caustic  is  ren- 
dered more  secure,  alter  it  has  been  alloAved  to 
cool  and  harden.  This  bougie,  so  prepared,  is  to 
be  oiled  and  made  ready  for  use  ;  but  previous  to 
passing  it,  a  common  bougie  of  the  same  size  is  to 
be  introduced  down  to  the  stricture  to  clear  the 
canal,  and  to  measure  exactly  the  distance  of  the 
stricture  from  the  external  orifice  ;  this  distance 
being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie,  it  is  to  be 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  immediately  upon  the 
other  being  withdrawn.  In  its  passage,  the  caustic 
is  scarcely  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  membrane,  the  point  of  the  bougie,  of  which 
it  forms  the  central  part,  always  moving  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  canal ;  and  indeed  the  quickness 
with  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stricture  prevents 
any  injury  to  the  membrane,  where  it  is  accidentally 
brought  to  oppose  it.  In  this  mode  the  caustic  is 
passed  down  with  little  or  no  irritation  to  the  lin- 
iiig  of  the  urethra;  it  is  applied  in  the  most  advan- 


tageous manner  to  the  stricture,  and  can  be  re- 
tained in  that  situation  the  necessary  time  to  pro.4 
duce  its  effects." 

The  alleged  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that 
it  produces  a  permanent  cure,  which  the  bougie 
does  not,  that  the  pain  consequent  on  its  applica- 
tion is  inconsiderable,  and  that  neither  irritation 
nor  infiamraation  are  found  to  supervene.  These 
points,  however,  will  be  attended  to  in  the  article 
Stricture,  already  alluded  to. 

BOUI',  a  Chinese  name  for  bohea-tea. 

BOVrSTA,  the  Crepitus  lupt,  or  puff-ball. 
It  is  the  Lycoperdon  hovista ;  subrotundum^  lace= 
rato  dehiscens.  When  dry  it  contains  a  powder 
used  by  the  common  people  to  stop  the  blood  in  re- 
cent cuts,  &c. 

BO'ZA,  the  name  of  a  drink  much  used  in  Tur- 
key. 

BRABE'JUM,  African  almond-tree ;  a  genus 
in  Linnasus's  botany.    There  is  but  one  species. 

BRA'BYLA,  the  plums  which  are  called  Damas- 
cene and  Hungarian.  They  are  large,  sweet,  and  of 
a  blue  or  purple  colour. 

BRACHIA'LIS  ARTERIA,  the  brachial  ar- 
TEFvY  ;  a  continuation  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which,  as  it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  over  the  musculus 
coraco-brachialis,  and  anconaeus  internus,  and  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  basi- 
lica, giving  out  small  branches  as  it  goes  along. 
Below  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  the  cubi- 
talis  and  radialis.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
brachial  artery  is  divided  from  its  origin  into  two 
large  branches,  which  run  down  on  the  arm,  and 
afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where  they  are  called 
cubitalis  and  radialis. 

BRACHIA'LIS  MUSCULUS.  SeeBRACHiA- 

LIS  INTERNUS. 

BRACHIA'LIS   EXTERNUS.     See  Triceps 

EXTENSOR  CUBITI. 

BRACHIA'LIS  INTERNUS  ;  the  BracMalis 
of  Winslow.  It  is  a  muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  situ- 
ated on  the  fore  part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri,  at  each 
side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering 
all  the  inferior  and  fore-part  of  this  bone ;  runs 
over  the  joint,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  ligament. 
It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short  tendon,  into  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend 
the  fore-arm,  and  to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

BRACHIO-CUBITAL  LIGAMENT,  or  the 

LIGAMENTUM  BR ACHIO-CUBITALE.       The  CXpanSioU 

of  the  lateral  ligament  which  is  fijtpd  in  the  fnner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over  the  capsula, 
to  which  it  closely  adheres,  and  is  inserted  like  ra- 
dii on  the  side  of  the  great  figmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.  Itis  covered  en  the  inside  by  several  teor 
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dons,  which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem  to 
strengthen  it  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

BRACIHO-RADIAL  LIGAMENT;  that  ex. 
pansion  of  the  lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  the 
external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  inserted  round 
the  coronary  ligament,  from  thence  all  the  way 
down  to  tiie  neck  of  the  radius,  and  also  in  the 
neiglibouring  parts  of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this 
passage  it  covers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  co- 
Tered  by  several  tendons  adhering  closely  to  both. 

BRA'CHII  OS.    See  Humeri  os. 

BRA'CHIUM,  (^pccx^v),  tiicarm.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  what  is  now  called  the  Humerus. 
From  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  is  called  the  fore-arm. 
By  the  arm  is  generally  meant  the  whole  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist,  but  more  particularly  the  Os 
Humeri. 

BRACHYPNCE'A,  (^pxxvTfvoia,  from  (Spxy^v;, 
short,  and  zirvscu,  to  breathe a  term  used  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  the  breath  fetched  short, 
but  at  long  intervals. 

BRA'CTEA,  (properly  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of 
metal),  in  botany,  a  floral  leaf.  It  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  scTcn /fi/cra  or  props  of  plants  enume- 
rated by  Linnajus,  in  his  Delineatio  Plantce^  and 
Philosophia  Botanica.  Dr.  Milne  says,  in  his  Bo- 
tanical Dictionary,  that  the  invention  of  this  term, 
tfiough  claimed  by  Linnasus,  is  due  to  Jungius,  who 
uses  it  for  the  corolla  of  modern  botanists,  includ- 
ing under  that  name  both  petals  and  nectarium. 
In  fact  some  of  the  numerous  terms  with  which 
that  distinguished  reformer  of  botanical  language 
has  enriched  the  science,  are  found  to  have  been 
tised,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  a  ditferent  sense,  by 
former  writers. 

Floral  leaves  differ  in  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  the  flower-stalks,  and  often  so  near  the 
frvictification,  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  calyx. 
For  examples  of  the  floral  leaf,  Dr.  Milne  refers  to 
the  lime  tree,  tih'a ;  cow-wheat,  melamptjrum ; 
sage  lavender,  &ar(f.vzct ;  some  species  of  fumatory, 
mussaenda,  hebenstretia,  monarda,  hellebore,  fen- 
nel-flower, nigella ;  passion-flower,  passijlora ; 
wild  Syrian  rue,  pcganum^  bird's-foot,  ornithopus  ; 
some  species  of  French  honey-suckle,  hed^sarum  ; 
Africau-broom,  aspalathus  ;  milk-wort,  poly  gala  ; 
rest-harrow,  ononis;  lady's-finger,  a?;^/»///z>;  kid- 
ney-bcan,  phaseolus ;  base  tree-trefoil,  ct/tisus; 
Caroliua  kidney-bean  tree,  glycine;  bird's-foot 
trefoil,  lotus;  indigo,  dragon's-head,  dracocepha- 
lum;  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned. 

The  bractea  is  commonly  of  the  same  duration 
with  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant ;  a  circum- 
stance by  which,  in  doubtful  cases,  it  will  be  distin- 
guished, with  great  accuracy,  from  the  calyx  or 
liower-cup,  which  always  withers  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  if  not  before.  We  must  attend  to  this  obser- 
vation, as  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  commit 


mistakes,  in  ascertaining  several  genera  of  plants  j 
such  as  hellebore,  fennel-flower,  passion-flower,  and 
others,  which  have  bractew,  but  want  the  calyx. 

With  regard  to  their  size  and  height,  floral 
leaves  are  shorter  than  the  flower-cup,  in  snap-tree, 
justicia  hyssopifolia,  and  ruellia  ringens  :  longer 
than  the  flower-cup,  in  common  clary,  salvia  sclarea  ; 
ruellia  repens,  and  stipa  spinifex  :  larger  than  the 
flower-cup,  and  placed  under  it,  in  royena  villosa  : 
shorter  than  the  flower,  in  that  species  of  the  spotted 
clary  which  bears  a  sage  leaf,  salvia  sylvestris  ;  fu- 
muria  nobilis,  and  minuartia  campestris :  of  equal 
length  with  the  flower,  in  great  bulbous  fumatory 
with  a  hollow  root,  fumaria  bulbosa  ;  hypoxis  erec- 
ta,  and  ornithogalum  comosum  :  and  longer  than 
the  flower,  in  sweet  alpine  currant,  I'ibes  alpina  ; 
and  tninuartia  montana.  Citnila  pulegioides,  be- 
sides a  number  of  smaller  ones,  has  two  floral  leaves^ 
larger  than  the  flower,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
foot-stalk. 

With  regard  to  number,  plants  have  either  one 
floral  leaf:  as  viscous  field  gum-succory,  chondrilla 
juncea;  aristolochia  pistolochia,  and  andromeda  da- 
bcecia:  two,  z.s  campanula  alpina,  commelinazanonia^ 
wild  briar,  rosa  canina  ;  royena,  villosa  ringens^ 
cineraria  sibiricu,  and  hypoxis  erecta :  three,  as 
erica  calycina,  and  distalt-thistle  with  a  bellied 
netted  involucrum,  atractylis  cancellata :  four  or 
five  as  corymbium  scabrum  :  or  they  have  several, 
as  in  the  cunila  pulegioides,  stipa  spinifex,  and  many 
others. 

In  some  plants  the  bractete,  are  composed  of  two 
dry  scales,  and  three  broader  lesser  leaves,  as  in  the 
lonicera  nigra.  In  crown-imperial,  some  species  of 
sage,  and  a  few  other  plants,  the  flower-stem  is 
terminated  with  a  number  of  very  large  bractecs,^ 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  bush  of  hair, 
are  denominated  coma,  or  bractece  comosa.  Sec 
Coma. 

Floral-leaves,  particularly  those  of  the  bushy 
kind  just  mentioned,  alford  excellent  marks  of  dis- 
tinction in  determining  the  species ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every 
botanist. 

BRACTEA'TiE,  in  botany,  the  twenty-eighth 
class  in  Boerhaave's  method  of  classification.  It 
consists  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  which  have  petals, 
and  whose  seeds  are  furnished  with  a  single  cotyle- 
don. See  Cotyledon.  The  term  bractea,  from 
which  the  name  of  this  class  is  manifestly  derived, 
is  used  by  Boerhaave,  after  Jungius,  to  denote  the 
corolla  of  the  moderns.  See  Bractea.  This  class 
of  plants  stands  opposed  to  the  twenty-ninth  class, 
apetala  monocotyledones,  of  the  same  author,  and  is 
exemplified  in  the  grasses. 

BRACTEA'RIA,  a  genus  of  talcs,  composed  of 
small  plates  in  form  of  spangles,  each  plate  either 
being  very  thin,  or  fissile  into  very  thin  ones.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  »  great  many  species,  called, 
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from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea^  or  gold 
glimmer ;  and  mica  argentca,  silver  glimmer,  or 
cats-silver,  &c. 

BRADYPE'PSIA,  (^^ahite^ix),  a  term  signify- 
ing a  weak  concoction  of  the  food  ;  or  when  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  is  performed  slowly  and  with 
difficulty. 

BRAGGAT,  a  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. 

BRAIN.    See  Cerebrum. 

BRAIN,  LITTLE.    See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN,  the  husks  or  shells  of  wheat  which  re- 
main in  the  boulting  machine.  It  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  is  found  to  have 
an  unexpected  nutritious  quality.  See  Bread. 
Decoctions  of  bran,  sweetened  with  sugar,  are  used 
as  a  family  remedy,  and  often  with  success,  against 
coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c. 

BRA'NCA,  C Branca^  Span,  a  foot  or  branch),  a 
term  applied  to  some  herbs  which  are  supposed  to 
resemble  a  particular  foot :  as  the  branca  leonis, 
lion's  foot ;  branca  ursi?ice,  bear's  foot,  &c. 

BRA'NCA  LEONI'NA.    See  Elapkoboscum. 

BRA'NCA  URSI'NA,  a  plant  which  is  directed 
by  this  name  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  the 
Heracleum  spondylium  y  foliolis  pinnatijidis,  Icevi- 
bus ;  Jloribus  uniformibus,  Linn.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  distinguish  it  from  the  acanthus, 
(see  Acanthus),  which  is  also  called  brancha  ur- 
sina.  In  Siberia  this  vegetable  grows  extremely 
tall,  and  appears  to  have  virtues  in  the  cure  of  dy- 
sentery, which  the  plants  of  this  country  do  not 
possess. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a 
part  which,  sprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to 
form  the  head  or  crown  of  it.  Branches  do  not 
spring  out  of  the  mere  surface  of  the  trunk,  but 
are  altogether  of  the  same  composition,  so  as  not 
only  to  possess  the  cortical,  but  also  the  woody  sub- 
stance, and  even  the  pith.  The  constituent  parts, 
therefore,  of  a  branch  are  the  epidermis,  bark, 
wood,  and  pith.    See  the  article  Plants. 

BRA'NCHiE,  (^po.'Yxoi  ;  from  /Sfs^w,  to  make 
tnoist)  or  Brancha;  the  glands  of  the  fauces, 
which  secrete  the  saliva  for  the  solution  of  the  ali- 
ment. 

BRA'NCHUS,  (/3fay%o^,  from  /3f£%a;,  to  moist- 
en) a,  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY,  spiritus  Gallicus^  or  spiritiis  vini 
Gallicus,  a  colourless,  slightly  opake,  and  milky 
fluid,  of  a  hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  when  first  distilled  from  the 
wine.  It  consists  of  water,  alkohol  or  ardent  spi- 
rit, and  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which  renders  it 
milky  at  first,  and  after  a  certain  time  colours  it  of 
a  reddish  yellow  ;  though  it  is  said  the  distillei'S 
prcduce  this  artificially.  Brandy  is  the  fluid  from 
which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  is  commonly  ob- 
tained. The  utility  of  brandy  is  very  considera- 
ble, but  from  its  pleasant  taste  and  exhilerating 


property  it  is  too  often  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  a 
temporary  energy  to  the  animal  functions  ;  is  a 
powerful  tonic,  cordial,  and  antispasmodic  ;  and  its 
utility  both  in  pharmacy  and  surgery  is  very  great. 

BRANKS;  the  name  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
mumps.    See  Cynanche  parotidea. 

BRANKURSINE.    See  Acanthus. 

BRASILIE'i\SE  LIGNUM;  log-wood.  See 

HiEMATOXYLUM. 

BRASILIE'NSIS,  RADIX.  By  this  name  the 
ipecacuanha  root  is  sometimes  called.  See  IpecA" 
cuanha. 

BR  A'SIUM  ;  malt  made  from  barley. 

BRASS,  xs;  a  combination  of  copper  with  zinc, 
seldom  applied  to  medical  uses. 

BRA'SSICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  an  impor- 
tant tribe  of  esculent  plants,  which  anciently,  no 
less  than  at  present,  has  been  in  the  most  frequent 
use  as  food.  This,  though  Dr.  Cullen  has  distin- 
guished it  by  its  botanical  order,  is  one  of  those 
Avhich  have  been  commonly  named  Olera.  The 
Doctor  has  marked  it  as  one  of  the  siliquoscE^  for 
the  sake  of  observing,  in  proof  of  his  general 
doctrine  of  vegetable  aliments  being  those  most  free 
from  acrimony,  that  the  brassica  is  the  most  free 
from  that  peculiar  acrimony  which  distinguishes  alf 
the  other  plants  of  the  class  of  Tctradynamia.  It 
is  accordingly  the  only  plant  of  the  class  whose 
leaves  are  employed  as  nutriment ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance of  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  its 
juice,  with  the  bulk  in  which  it  is  produced,  will 
readily  show  why  it  has  been  at  all  times  so  much 
in  request  as  an  aliment. 

One  species  of  the  brassica,  designated  by  the 
trivial  name  of  brassica  oltraceu^  is  supposed,  by 
culture  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  been 
brought  to  produce  many  varieties  which  put  on 
very  various  appearances,  and  all  of  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  table,  are  cultivated  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Whether  the  plants  under 
these  different  appearances  are  different  species,  or 
varieties  of  one  species  only.  Dr.  Cullen  leaves  to 
be  determined  by  botanists ;  that  question  not  being- 
material  in  a  medical  view. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  brassica  oleracea,  he  sup. 
poses  possessed  of  very  similar  alimentary  quali- 
ties. He  allows  that  they  may  differ  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  which  they  severally  aii'ord  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision. 
They  are  all  of  them  to  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
mental provision  only  ;  and  hence  are  seldom  to  be 
chosen  by  the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  afford, 
but  rather  for  their  tenderness  of  texture,  and 
sweetness  of  flavour. 

The  caulijlozser  and  broccoli  are  the  most  tender,' 
most  easily  digested,  and  least  flatulent.  Of  all 
those  kinds  of  which  the  leaves  are  especially  cm- 
ployed,  the  brassica  sabauda,  or  Savoi/  cabbage^ 
appears  to  be  sweeter  and  more  tender  than  any  of 
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the  ollicrs.  Tlio  central  and  upper  leaves  gatliercd 
pretty  closely  together^  are  by  much  the  tenderest 
portion  of  the  whole  plant,  and  extremely  pala- 
table. 

Those  species  of  the  brassica,  whose  leaves,  after 
ft  certain  time  of  their  growth,  are  gathered  in 
greater  quantity,  and  more  closely,  into  a  globular 
head,  are  named  bras&kcz  capitatcc,  or  cabbagas. 
These  afford  the  greatest  bulk  of  product,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  quantitj'-  of  nourishment. 

The  brassicae  in  general  seem  of  a  pretty  firm 
texture,  and  they  contain,  in  a  very  fermentable 
juice,  a  great  quantity  of  air,  being  all  noted  for 
producing  flatulency  in  the  bowels.  As  the  younger 
plants  are  the  most  tender,  so  they  arc  the  least 
ilatulcnt ;  and  as  the  formation  of  cabbage  requires 
a  longer  time  in  growing,  so  cabbage  acquires  a 
firmer  texture,  and  is  noted  for  producing  more 
accscency  and  flatulency  than  any  other  Itind. 
Cabbages  are,  by  their  colour,  distinguished  into 
two  kinds,  the  Xichite  and  the  7-ed ;  and  the  latter  is 
found  to  be  of  the  sweeter  and  tenderer  kind. 

A  new  species,  the  brmsica  gojigi/lodes,  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  raised  it  in  his  own 
garden.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  having  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  stalk  a  swelled  part,  or  spheroi- 
dical tuber,  which,  within  a  firm  cortical  part,  is 
formed  of  a  substance  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  forms  the  medullary  part  in  the  stalks  of 
cabbage  and  other  kinds  of  colewort.  This  me- 
dullary part,  when  freed  from  its  rind,  and  very 
well  boiled,  is  of  a  tender  and  sweet  substance, 
and  certainly  is  considerably  nourishing,  and  ap- 
pears also  to  be  less  flatulent  than  the  cabbage. 
It  is  firmer  in  its  consistence,  and  sweeter  than  the 
turnip  ;  and,  though  the  hardness  of  its  bark  may 
render  it  unfit  to  be  reared  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing cattle.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that,  under 
proper  management,  it  may  afford  a  delicacy  for 
the  table. 

As  the  whole  of  the  species  contain  a  great  deal 
of  air.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  they  may  be  rendered 
fitter  for  diet  by  having  a  great  deal  of  that  air 
extricated  before  they  are  employed  as  food.  Our 
cooks,  hoWever,  for  the  sake  of  the  figure  it  is  to 
make  upon  the  table,  seldom  give  the  boiling  that 
is  necessary,  to  the  cauliflower  and  some  others,  to 
render  them  duly  digestible.  Besides  the  boiling 
'  mentioned,  there  is  another  means  of  extricating 
the  air  of  cabbage,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  fermenta- 
tion, as  in  the.  preparation  of  sauer  kraiit ;  a  pre- 
paration very  generally  eaten  in  Germany.  See 
Sauicr  kraut. 

BRA'SSICA  CAPITA'TA;  the  common  cab- 
bage.   See  Brassica. 

BRASSICA  ERU'CA ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  which  affords  the  semen  crueaj.  See 
Ekuca. 


^  BRA'SSICA  ERUCA'STRUM.  Sec  the  articls 
Ekuca  sylvestris. 

BRA'SSICA  MARINA,  (Kpxix,Syj  :&aXao-(r(«)  ; 
convolvulus  maritimus,  or  soldanella.  This  plant, 
co7ivolvulus  soldanella  ;  foliis  reneformibus,  pedun- 
culis  unifloris  Linn,  is  a  native  of  the  English  coasts. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  drastic  purge.  They 
are  only  used  by  the  common  people,  the  pharma- 
copoeias having  now  substituted  more  safe  and  va- 
luable remedies  in  their  stead. 

BRA'SSICA  NA'PUS;  the  systematic  name  foi* 
the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is  obtained. 
See  Napus. 

BRA'SSICA  OLEIiA'CEA;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  brassica  capitata,  or  common  cabbage.  See 
Brassica. 

BRA'SSICA  RATA ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  whose  root  is  the  w«U  known  turnip. 
See  Rapa. 

BRAWN,  the  flesh  of  a  boar,  soused  or  pickled 
for  which  end  the  animal  should  be  old,  because 
the  older  he  is  the  thicker  will  be  his  skin,  and  of 
course  the  brawn  more  horny.  Dr.  Cullen  reckons 
this  article  of  food  somewhat  more  soluble  in  the* 
stomach  than  if  it  had  not  undergone  this  prepara- 
tion ;  and,  when  capable  of  being  easily  digested, 
highly  nutritious.    See  Animal  food. 

BREAD  ;  an  important  article  of  food,  prepared 
of  flour  kneaded  with  a  mixture  of  yeast,  water, 
and  salt,  and  afterwards  baked  in  an  oven.  The 
due  preparation  of  this,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
materials  used  to  compose  it,  are  of  infinite  conse- 
quence to  health.  Mankind  seem  to  have  an  uni- 
versal appetite  for  bread,  which  may  be  accounted, 
for  on  the  simple  principle,  that  the  preparation 
of  our  food  depends  on  the  mixture  of  the  animal 
fluids  in  every  stage.  As,  among  others,  the  sa- 
livais  necessary, .  it  requires  dry  food  as  a  stimulus 
to  draw  it  forth ;  for  which  reason  we  use  bread 
with  meat,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  quickly 
swallowed.  Bread  serves  as  a  medium  to  blend 
the  oil  and  water,  constituting  the  food  taken  into 
the  stomach,  which  it  stimulates  ;  and,  if  sound 
and  well  prepared,  it  is  peculiarly  proper  for  that 
purpose,  being  bulky  without  too  much  solidify, 
and  firm  without  difficulty  of  solution. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  for  grinding  corn, 
bread  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  grain,  and/orm- 
ing  it  into  viscous  cakes,  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  difficult  of  digestion.  In  process  of 
time,  machines  were  constructed  for  grinding  corn, 
as  well  as  for  separating  the  pure  flour;  and  a 
method  was  discovered  to  raise  the  dough  by  fer- 
mentation. Dough  may  be  fermented  either  by 
leaven  or  by  yeast;  but  as  the  latter  raises  the 
kneaded  mass  more  uniformly,  and  produces  the 
sweetest  and  lightest  bread,  it  is  generally  and 
justly  preferred.    Bread  well  raised  and  baked  is 
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laot  only  tnore  agreeable  to  tlie  taste  than  unfer- 
mented  bread,  but  more  readily  mixes  with  water, 
without  forming  a  viscous  mass,  or  puff,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  more  easily  digested  in  the  stomach. 

Bread  in  this  country  is  divided  into  three  kinds, 
namely,  white,  wheaten,  and  household.  Fine 
white  bread  is  made  only  of  flour;  the  wheaten 
contains  a  mixture  of  the  finer  part  of  the  bran ; 
and  the  household  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  the 
grain.  The  wholesomeness  of  this  part  of  our  ali- 
ment greatly  depends  on  the  due  application  of  heat 
to  the  whole  mass ;  for,  if  the  baking  is  not  duly 
performed,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  ingredients  of 
which  the  loaf  is  composed  have  been  selected 
with  proper  care,  and  the  fermentation  conducted 
with  adequate  skill. 

Like  all  other  farinaceous  substances,  bread  is 
Tery  nourishing,  on  account  of  the  copious  muci- 
lage it  contains  ;  but.  Dr.  Willich  observes,  if 
eaten  too  freely,  it  is  productive  of  viscidity,  which 
obstructs  the  intestines,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  habitual  costiveness.  Leavened  bread,  or  such 
as  has  acquired  an  acidulated  taste  by  a  slow  fer- 
mentation of  the  dough,  is  cooling  and  antiseptic. 
By  this  process,  all  the  viscous  are  combined  with 
the  drier  parts  of  the  flour,  and  the  fixed  air  is 
expelled  in  baking.  New  baked  bread  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  indigestible  paste,  which  may 
be  rendered  less  unwholesome  by  allowing  it  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  by  toasting  it.  This 
mode  ought  to  be  adopted,  both  on  account  of 
health  and  economy,  especially  in  times  of  scar- 
city. Stale  bread,  in  every  respect,  deserves  the 
preference  to  that  which  is  newly  baked ;  and  per- 
sons troubled  with  flatulency,  cramp  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  indigestion,  should  abstain  from  new 
bread,  and  particularly  from  hot  rolls. 

Various  substances  have  been  used  for  bread, 
instead  of  wheat.  In  the  years  1629  and  1630, 
when  there  was  a  dearth  in  this  country,  bread  was 
made  in  London  by  mixing  turnips  with  flour,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Beale.  In  1693  also, 
when  corn  was  very  dear,  a  great  quantity  of  tur- 
nip-bread was  made  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  particularly  in  Essex,  by  a  receipt  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
process  is  the  same  with  that  known  to  every 
country  housewife,  in  the  mixing  of  mashed  pota- 
toes (the  best  of  all  such  mixtures)  with  wheaten 
flour.  It  must  be  allowed,  howevei',  that  bread 
prepared  by  any  of  these  means,  but  more  espe- 
cially with  the  roots  of  esculent  vegetables,  is  less 
nutritious,  and  somewhat  less  likely  to  agree  with 
the  stomach,  than  bread  of  unmixed  wheaten  flour. 
Dr.  Darwin  asserts,  that  if  eight  pounds  of  good 
raw  potatoes  be  grated  into  cold  water,  and,  after 
stirring  the  mixture,  the  starch  be  left  to  subside, 
and,  when  collected,  it  be  mixed  with  eight  pounds 
of  boiled  potatoes,  the  mass  will  make  as  good 


bread  as  that  from  the  best  wheaten  flour.  He 
likewise  observes,  that  hay,  Avhich  has  been  kept 
in  stacks,  so  as  to  undergo  the  saccharine  process, 
may  be  so  managed,  by  grinding  and  fermentation 
with  yeast,  like  bread,  as  to  serve  in  part  for  the 
sustenance  of  mankind  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 
As  an  instance  of  the  very  nutritive  quality  of  hay, 
it  is  mentioned,  that  a  cow,  after  drinking  a  strong 
infusion'of  it,  for  some  time,  produced  above  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  milk.  Hence,  if  bread  can- 
not be  made  from  ground  hay,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  nutritive  beverage  may  be  prepared 
from  it,  either  in  its  saccharine  state,  or  by  fer- 
menting it  into  a  kind  of  beer.  The  same  writer 
attributes  to  other  vegetables  the  property  of  af- 
fording wholesome  nutriment,  either  by  boiling, 
or  drying  and  grinding  them,  or  by  bath  these  pro- 
cesses. Among  these,  he  supposes,  may  be  reck- 
oned, the  tops  and  bark  of  gooseberry-trees,  holly, 
gorse,  and  hawthorn.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
may  possibly  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  gruel ; 
and  the  roots  of  fern,  and  probably  those  of  many 
other  plants,  such  as  grass  or  clover,  might  yield 
nourishment  either  by  boiling,  baking  and  sepa- 
rating the  fibres  from  the  pulp,  or  by  extracting  the 
starch  from  those  which  possess  an  acrid  mucilage, 
such  as  the  white  bryony. 

The  adulteration  of  flour  and  bread  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  animadversion.  Mealmen  and 
millers  have  been  accused  of  adding  chalk,  lime, 
&c.  to  the  flour,  and  bakers  of  mixing  alum  Avith 
the  dough.  There  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  that 
these  practices  are  but  too  prevalent,  and  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  are  detrimental  to  health  ; 
yet  it  must  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  last, 
that  it  frequently  is  found  to  improve  the  properties 
of  indifferent  flour,  which,  without  this  help  towards 
the  coagulation  of  its  mucilage,  would  produce,  in 
many  instances,  a  viscid  and  unwholesome  bread.  Dr. 
Darwin  observes,  that  where  much  alum  is  mixed 
with  bread,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
eye  :  when  two  loaves  so  adulterated  have  stuck 
together  in  the  oven,  they  break  from  each  other 
with  a  much  smoother  surface,  where  they  had 
adhered,  than  those  loaves  do  which  contain  no 
alum. 

Dire  necessity,  a  short  time  back,  occasioned  ma- 
ny to  resort  to  a  mode  of  preparing  bread  with  all 
the  bran^  but  which  was  found  to  disorder  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  of  those  accustomed  to  bread  of 
the  superior  kind.  An  important  discovery,  how- 
ever, was  made  with  regard  to  bran,  to  wit,  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
grain  resides  in  it,  as  indeed  might  have  been  known 
Irom  its  property  of  fattening  other  animals.  If  a 
decoction  of  the  bran  only  be  used  in  forming  the 
loaf,  and  the  bran  itself  (which,  by  the  boiling, 
increases  considerably  in  weight)  be  not  added  to 
the  dough,  the  increase  of  bread  will  still  be  consi- 
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derablc  ;  thougli  not  more  than  oue-tliird  of  the  in- 
crease obtained,  when  all  the  bran  is  added. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  distinct  view  of  the  most 
promising  substitutes  for  bread,  whether  indigenous 
or  exotic,  and  especially  such  as  have. actually  been 
UFcd,  on  the  authority  of  creditable  evidence,  Dr. 
Willich  sets  down  the  following  list  of  them,  which 
he  divides  into  three  classes. 

1.  Farinaceous  seeds: — Wheat-grass,  or  irUicum 
spelt  a  ;  millet,  or  panicum  viiliaceum ;  common 
buck-wheat,  or  polygonum  fagopy rum  ;  wild  buck- 
wheat, or  polygonum  convolvulus ;  wild  fescue- 
grass,  or  festuca  Jluitans  ;  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
the  mays  zea  ;  rice,  or  oryxa  saliva  ;  Guinea  corn, 
or  white  round-seeded  Indian  millet  ;  the  holcus 
sorghum,  Linn. :  canary-grass,  or  phalaris  canarien. 
sis  ;  rough  dog's-tail  grass,  or  cynosurus  ecliinatus ; 
A-  ater  zizany,  or  zizania  aquatica;  upright  sea  lime- 
grass,  or  elymus  arenarius ;  sea-reed,  marram, 
helme,  or  sea  mat-weed,  the  calamus  agroslis,  or 
arundo  arenaria. 

The  following  mealy  fruits,  however,  deserve  a 
decided  preference  over  many  of  the  preceding  : 
viz.  water  caltrops,  or  fruit  of  the  trapu  nutans, 
Linn. ;  pulse  of  various  kinds,  such  as  peas,  len- 
tils, beans,  and  the  seeds  of  the  common  retch, 
fetch,  or  tare-acorns,  and  especially  those  of  the 
quercus  cerris  and  esculus ;  the  seeds  of  the  white 
goose-foot,  common  wild  orange,  or  the  chenopo- 
dium  album  ;  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the  rocket, 
or  brassica  eruca;  the  seeds  of  the  sorrel,  or  rw- 
mex  acetosa ;  of  the  different  species  of  dock,  or 
lapathum  ;  of  the  yellow  and  white  water-lily,  or 
the  nymphcea  lutea  and  alba;  of  the  corn-spurrey, 
or  spcrgula  arvensis ;  of  the  spinage,  or  spinacia 
oleracea,  Linn.  ;  of  the  common  groniwell,  or  gray- 
mill,  the  lithospcrmum  officinale  ;  of  the  knqt-gras^, 
or  paniculum  aviculare;  the  .heech*nutj  the  husks 
of  the  Lint-seed,  &c. 

2.  Farinaceous  roots : — namely,  those  of  the 
common  and  yellow  Bethlem  star,  or  ornithogalum 
luteum  and  unibellatum  ;  of  the  well  known  yellow 
.asphodel  ;  of  the  wake  robin,  or  arum  macula- 
turn  (after  being  properly  dried  and  washed) :  of 
the  pile  wort,  or  lesser  celandine,  the  ranunculus 
Jicuria  ;  of  the  common  dropwort,  spirteajlli- 
pendula;  of  the  meadow-sweet,  or  spirwa  ulmaria; 
of  the  white  bryony,  or  bryonia  ulba;  of  the  tur- 
nip-roolcd  cabbage,  or  nupobrassicu  ;  of  the  great 
bistort,  or  snake-weed  ;  of  the  small,  Welch,  or 
alpine  bistort ;  of  the  common  orobus,  or  heatb- 
]5ea  ;  the  tuberous  vetch  ;  the  common  Solomon's 
seal  ;  the  common  corn-ildg,  or  gladiolus  commu- 
nis;  the  sait-marsh  club-rush,  or  scirpus  mariti- 
mus,  &c.  Indeed,  some  authors  also  iric'ude  in 
this  list  the  roots  of  the  mandragora,  colchicum,  fu- 
mariu  bulb.  ;  hcUeborus  aconiiifolius,  and  niger, 
liliuw  bulbiferum,  and  many  others  ;  but  for  these 

.  last  mentione.d  we. have  not  sufiiciciit.  authority. 


3.  Fibrous  and  less  juicy  roots  .'—viz.  those  sf 
the  couch-grass,  or  creeping  wheat  grass;  the 
clown's,  or  marsh  wound-wort;  the  marsh  mary- 
gold,  or  meadow  bouts  ;  the  silver-weed,  or  wild 
tansey  ;  the  sea  seg,  or  carex  arenarius,  &c. 

BREASTS,  the  two  globular  projections,  com- 
posed of  common  integuments,  adipose  substance, 
and  lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the 
anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  in  adults 
of  the  female  sex.    See  Mammae. 

BRE'GMA  ;  an  old  name  for  the  parietal 
bones.    See  Cranium. 

BRENTWOOD  WATER,  a  mineral  spring  of 
the  alcaline  kind,  but,  not  so  powerful  as  that  at 
Tilbury. 

BRE'VIA  VA'SA.  The  vena  splenica,  towards 
its  termination,  is  divided  into  several  branches 
that  go  to  the  spleen,  one  of  which  produces  the 
veins  that  receive  this  name. 

BRE'VIS,  a  name  given  to  the  teres  tm'tior. 

BRE'VIS  CU'BITI,  is  a  muscle  that  rises  from 
the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  humerus  ; 
which,  joining  its  fleshy  fibres  with  the  brachiaeus, 
externus,  and  longus,  and  becoming  tendinous,  co- 
vers the  elbow,  and,  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon 
to  extend  the  arm. 

BRE'VIS  RA'DII,  a  muscle  that  comes  from  the 
external  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and,  passing 
round  the  radius,  is  inserted  into  its  upper  and  fore 
part,  below  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  This  and 
the  longus  radii,  are  called  the  supinatores,  their 
office  being  to  turn  the  palm  upwards. 

BRE'VIS  PALMA'RIS,  lies  under  theaponeure- 
sis  of  the  palmaris  ;  and,  arises  from  the  bone  of 
the  metacarpus,  that  sustains  the  little  finger,  and, 
from  that  bone  of  the  carpus  that  lies  above  (he 
wrist.  It  passes  transversely,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  eighth  bone  of  the  carpus.  It  assists  in  making 
the  palm  of  the  hand  concave. 

BRE'YNIA,  a  species  of  Capparis. 

BRE'i'NIA,  in  botany,  a  synoniinc  of  the  Cab- 
PARIS.    See  Capparis. 

BRIAR,  WILD.    Sec  Cynosbatus. 

BRICU'MUM,  a  name  which  the  Gauls  gave  to 
the  herb  Artemisia. 

BRl  GNOJjA,  a  variety  of  the  prunus  domestica. 

BRIMSTONE.    See  Sulphur. 

BRIMSTONE  FLOWERS.    See  Flores  sul- 

PIIURIS. 

BRI'NDONES,  a  red  fruit  the  produce  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  kept  for  making 
vinegar  from,  and,  is  also  a  material  used  in  co- 
louring. 

BRINE,  a  pickle,  pregnant  with  salt  and  other 
ingredients,  usually  employed  in  preserving  meat, 
fish,  &c.  from  putrefaction.  Brine  is  employed  by 
some  practitioners  as  a  bath  for  adematous  swellings 
of  the  legs  in  dropsy.  It  has  the  property  of  giving 
tone  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  may  prevent  its 
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bracking  from  over  distension  ;  but  it-;  effect  is 
luereiy  topical, 

BRTOiNY,  or  Bryony.  See  Bryonia. 

BRISTOL  HOTWELL,  a  mineral  spring- 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  on 
the  Gloucestershire  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about 
a  mile  below  Bristol,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
British  Channel,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  The  rock, 
from  which  the  hot  spring  issues,  is  a  hard,  com- 
pact, and  very  fine  lime-stone,  interspersed  with 
calcareous  spar,  and  containing  those  transparent 
quartz  crystals,  formerly  much  esteemed,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Bristol  stones. 

The  liotwcU  spring  is  a  clear  tepid  water,  which 
rises  to  the  quantity  of  forty  gallons  in  a  minute. 
When  fresh,  it  is  inodorous,  and  sends  forth  nu- 
merous air  bubbles  if  poured  into  a  glass.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  without  any  particular 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.00077  ;  from  which 
it  is  evident,  that  it  contains  but  a  very  small  in- 
termixture of  foreign  substances.  It  is  of  a  very 
moderate  warmth,  and  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, as  given  by  several  observers,  may  be  partly 
owing  to  a  slight  variation  in  the  heat  of  the  spring 
itself,  and  partly  to  a  difference  in  the  thermome- 
ters. Dr.  Carrick  calculates  its  real  temperature, 
as  it  is  drunk  at  the  pump,  at  74^° ;  and  Dr.  Nott 
.states  its  highest  point  at  76° ;  though  we  have, 
with  a  very  accurate  thermometer,  in  April,  1798, 
found  it  to  be  only  72".  According  to  Dr.  Car- 
rick's  analysis,  a  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  con- 
tains thirty  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  three 
inches  of  common  air.  By  a  farther  analysis  of 
Bristol  wafer,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  contents  in  the  wine  gallon: 
of  muriated  magnesia,  7^  grains ;  muriated  soda, 
4;  sulphated  soda,  11^;  selenite,  11|;  and  car- 
bonated lime,  I3|;  making  47|  grains  of  solid 
contents.  Dr.  Nott,  from  one  gallon  of  the  water, 
obtained  a  residuum  by  evaporation,  which  weigh- 
ed fifty-two  grains.  On  examination,  he  found  it 
to  contain,  in  various  combinations,  vitriolic  acid, 
aerial  (carbonic)  acid,  a  peculiar  gas,  holding  calx 
in  most  intimate  solution,  marine  salt  in  a  large 
proportion,  and  calcareous  earth. 

From  these  investigations  of  the  Hotwell  water 
it  is  evident,  that  the  principal  component  parts 
are,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
fixed  air ;  and  a  certain  portion  of  magnesia,  and 
lime  in  various  combinations  with  the  muriatic, 
yitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  in- 
ference is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for  a  natural 
fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other  solid  matter  than 
is  found  in  almost  all  common  spriug  water,  and  in 
less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  especially  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hotwell  water  is  eilicacions 
in  promoting  salutary  haimorrhagcs  in  green  sick- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  blind  hemorrhoids,    it  may 
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be  taken  with  advantage  in  obstrurtions  and  weak- 
ness of  the  bowels,  arising  from  habitual  costive?- 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  efficacious 
remedies,  Dr.  Willich  says,  in  sweetening  the  acri- 
mony of  the  vitiated  humours  of  debilitated  anci 
consumptive  patients,  as  it  is  supposed  to  pervade 
the  most  minute  capillary  vessels,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  a  salutary  ell'ect  on  the  first  pas- 
sages. Hence  it  has,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
been  justly  considered  as  a  specific  in  diabetes  ; 
but  if,  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  hectic  fevers  in 
general,  the  water  should  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  persons 
who  have  Impaired  that  organ  by  intemperance,  or 
if  there  be  room  for  the  least  apprehension  of  ple- 
thora, or  a  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the 
breast  and  head,  the  use  of  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, without  proper  advice. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this  fountain  has 
acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. From  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
cases,  however,  among  those  who  have  used  the 
Bristol  water  in  this  disease,  many  have  denied 
any  peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior  to 
that  of  common  water.  Experience  has  proved 
that  it  alleviates  some  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease  ;  and  it  is 
particularly  efiicacious  in  moderating  the  thirst, 
dry  burning  heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  partial 
night-sweats,  and  hectical  symptoms.  Hence,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  this  water  may  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
even  in  the  latter  periods,  mitigate  the  disease, 
when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when  drank 
warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are,  a  gentle 
glow  of  the  stomach,  succeeded  sometimes  by  a 
slight  and  transient  degree  of  headach  and  giddi- 
ness. By  a  continued  use,  in  most  cases,  it  is 
diuretic,  keeps  the  skin  moist,  and  perspirable, 
and  improves  the  appetite  and  health.  Its  effects 
on  the  bowels  are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a  ten- 
dency to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more  general 
consequence  of  a  long  course  of  this  medicinal 
spring,  and  therefore  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient  is 
requisite.  These  effects,  however,  are  applicable 
only  to  invalids,  for  healthy  persons,  who  taste  the 
water  at  the  fountain,  seldom  discover  any  thing 
in  it  but  a  degree  of  warmth,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  common  element. 

The  season  for  the  Hotwell  is  generally  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  October;  but  as  the  medicinal 
propertie  of  the  water  continue  tlic  same  through- 
out  the  year,  the  summer  months  are  preferred 
merely  on  account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of 
air  and  exercise.  A  gentle  laxative  is  the  only- 
necessary  preparative,  previous  to  the  use  of  the 
water,  especially  after  a  jouraey,  by  which  the 
body  is  generally  disposed  to  costiveness.  Two  or 
3  C 
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three  days  rest  ought  to  be  taken  after  great  fatigue, 
before  this  water  can  be  used  with  advantage. 
Early  in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  before  break- 
fast, is  the  most  proper  lime  for  employing  this 
water  medicinally,  when  it  is  usual  to  take  two 
glasses,  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  gentle  ex- 
ercise between  each  dose.  Two  glasses  are  after- 
wards taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  and 
these  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficient  in  one 
day.  The  size  of  the  glass  varies  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  pint:  the  latter  is  reckoned  a  full  dose. 

Hectical  patients,  however,  should  begin  their 
dietetic  course  with  a  glass  of  ass's  milk,  and 
gradually  increase  the  quantity  from  half  a  pint  to 
a  pint.  Those  with  whom  the  water  disagrees, 
when  taken  fasting,  should  begin  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  at  a  time,  and  take  from  four  to  six  doses 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  one  dose  about  an  hour 
before,  and  another  an  hour  after  a  meal.  If  it 
operate  as  a  cathartic,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
relaxed  habits,  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  if 
it  occasion  costivcness,  a  quantity  of  rhubarb 
and  cream  of  tartar,  will  be  necessary  to  assist  its 
operation.  In  every  case,  it  is  best  to  drink  it  at 
the  fountain-head,  as  its  volatile  particles  easily 
escape.  The  exercise  of  walking,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  immediately  after  taking  the  water, 
can  be  recommended  to  the  robust  only ;  for  the 
infirm  require  more  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding 
in  a  carriage,  sailing  in  a  boat,  and  the  like. 
Persons  of  a  very  irritable  habit  should  sit  down 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  having  taken  a 
draught  of  the  water,  which  may  be  increased  from 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  pint,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  Hotwell,  though  considerably  higher  than 
the  river  Avon,  is,  however,  so  far  affected  by  the 
spring  tides,  which  rise  in  that  river,  that  it  be- 
comes, in  some  degree,  turbid.  It  is  then  not 
thought  to  be  so  efhcacious ;  but,  after  two  hours 
pumping,  the  spring  generally  returns  to  its 
original  purity. 

BRITA'NNICA  HE'RBA.    See  Hydrolapa. 

11TV  M. 

BRITISH  OIL ;  a  variety  of  the  black  species 
of  petroleum,  to  which  this  name  has  been  given 
as  an  empirical  remedy,  It  is  found  floating  on 
springs,  having  oozed  out  of  the  stone  which  pro- 
duces it.  It  is  generally  found  with  us,  in  a  stone 
of  a  black  colour,  and  of  a  granulated  structure, 
which  yields  it  on  distillation. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
subjects  them  to  be  easily  and  completely  broken 
by  pressure  or  percussion.  Brittle  bodies  are  ex- 
tremely hard ;  a  very  small  percussion  exerts  a 
force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  greatest  pressure, 
and  thus  may  easily  break  them.  This  effect  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  glass  suddenly  cooled, 
the  brittleness  of  which  is  thereby  much  increased. 


Tin,  though  in  itself  tough,  gives  a  brittleness  to  all 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  with  them. 

The  bones  are  liable  to  two  opposite  diseases ; 
the  one  termed  friabilitas,  the  other  molUties,  or 
softness :  the  former  peculiar  to  adults,  the  latter 
more  frequent  in  infants,  though  sometimes  seen  in 
adults,  from  a  vitiated  state  of  their  fibres.  The 
bones,  when  deprived  of  their  cementing  principle, 
from  any  cause,  become  friable.  From  repeated 
salivations,  and  in  old  people,  they  have  been  ren- 
dered extremely  brittle ;  insomuch  that,  in  many 
subjects,  they  have  been  fractured  merely  from  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  action  of  the  muscles : 
but,  in  such  cases,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  friabi- 
lity of  the  bones,  but  to  the  loss  of  substance,  from 
the  erosion  of  the  bone  by  an  acrimonious  process 
taking  place  in  it ;  to  which  cause  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  the  disease  called  rickets  in  children. 

BRl'ZA ;  quake-grass  ;  a  genus  in  Linnasus's 
botany.    He  enumerates  five  species. 

BRO'CCOLI  ;  the  brassica  Italica.  See  Bras- 
sicA.  As  an  article  of  diet,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered as  more  delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cab- 
bage. Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli  without  any 
inconvenience  ;  but,  in  dyspeptic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  even  when  combined  with  pepper,  &c.  it 
often  produces  flatulency  and  eructations. 

BRO'CHUS,  {^poyjig);  a  name  by  which  the 
old  writers  distinguished  a  person  with  a  prominent 
under  lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth  and  prominent 
teeth. 

BRO'DIUM  ;  a  term  in  ancient  pharmacy,  sig- 
nifying the  same  with  jusculum,  i.  e.  broth,  or  the 
liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled.  Thus  we  some- 
times read  of  brodium  salis,  or  a  decoction  of  salt. 

BROMATOLO'GIA,  (from  /3^a.-aa,  food,  and 
Xoyos,  a  discourse  J ;  bromatology,  or  a  discourse 
or  treatise  on  food. 

BROME'LIA  ANA'NAS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ananas.  See 
Ananas. 

BROME'LIA  KARA'TAS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  fruit  called 
PENGUIN.  This  fruit  is  given,  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  to  cool  the  blood  and  quench  thirst,  in  fe- 
vers, dysenteries,  &c.  It  grows  in  a  cluster,  there 
being  several  of  the  size  of  one's  finger  together. 
Each  portion  is  clothed  with  a  husk,  containing  a 
white  pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and  is  made  use 
of  to  acidulate  punch.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  make  a  wine  of  the  penguin,  which  is 
very  intoxicating,  and  has  a  good  flavour. 

BROMEGRASS.    See  Bromus. 

BRO'MUS,  (/3^0|(/.oj-,  ov  ^pwi^os),  bromegrass; 
a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany.  He  enumerates 
tweiity-five  species. 
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BPiO'MUS  NERl'LIS  ;  drank,  or  wild  oats, 

BilO'NCIIIA,  (^^^oyyja,  Spoyx^S,  the  throat). 
The  trachea  descends  from  the  fauces  dov/n  the 
throat,  preserving  its  figure  as  it  approaches  to 
the  lungs,  and,  a  little  before  it  reaches  to  them,  it 
tlivides  into  two  branches,  called  the  bronchia. 
These  ramilications  are  divided  into  numberless 
others,  which  are  distributed  throngh  the  substance 
of  the  lungs ;  and  terminate  in  small  cells  or  vesi- 
cles, like  clusters,  which  adhere  to  these  small 
bronchial  ramifications,  constituting  the  chief  part 
of  the  lungs.  The  use  of  the  bronchia  is  for  the 
"conveyance  of  air  into,  and  out  from,  the  lungs, 
and  for  the  discharge  of  such  other  matter  as  is 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

BRON^CUIA  LES  GLANDUL/E.  At  the  an- 
gle of  the  first  ramification  of  the  trachea,  we  find, 
on  both  the  fore  and  back  sides,  certain  soft, 
roundish,  glandular  bodies,  of  a  bluish  or  blackish 
colour,  and  of  a  texture  partly  like  that  of  the 
thymus,  and  partly  like  that  of  the  thyroid  glands. 
There  are  many  smaller  glands  at  the  origin  of  each 
ramification  of  the  broncliia. 

BRONCHIA'LIS  ARTERIA;  a  branch  of  the 
aorta  given  off  from  the  chest.  The  bronchiararterics 
sometimes  go  from  the  fore  side  of  the  superior  de- 
scending aorta,  sometimes  from  the  first  intercostal, 
and  sometimes  from  the  arteries  of  the  oesophagus. 
Sometimes  they  arise  separately  from  each  side,  to 
go  to  each  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  by  a 
small  common  trunk,  Avhich  afterwards  separates 
towards  the  right  and  kft  hand,  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  accompanies  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia.  The  bronchial  artery  on  the  left 
side  often  comes  from  the  aorta,  while  the  other 
afises  from  the  superior  intercostal  on  the  same 
side  ;  which  variety  is  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
aorta. 

BRONCHIAXIS  GLANDULA,  i.  e.  tuyroi. 

OjEA  glandula. 

BRONCnOCE'LE,  {^poyxor.riKfiJxom  l^ooyxo;, 
the  wind-pipe,  and  k^Xv;,  a  tumor  ;)  a  swelling  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  seated  between  the  tra- 
chea and  the  skin,  termed  in  French  goitre.  In 
this  country  it  is  not  rare;  but  more  frequent 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  snow-water.  It  is  seated  most 
frequently  in  the  thyroid  gland ;  though,  in  two 
cases  examined  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  this  gland 
was  diminished  from  the  compression  of  the  tumor, 
which  was  chiefly  formed  of  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance, with  effusions  in  different  parts  of  it  of  a 
viscid  brown  matter.  Mr.  Prosser  considers  bron- 
chocele  as  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  gives  an  account 
of  a  dissection  of  a  diseased  gland  of  this  kind  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  found  in  it  a  great  number  of 
capsules  tilled  with  water.  The  swelling  is  at  first 
soft,  without  pain  or  any  eyideut  fluctuation,  and 


the  skin  retains  its  natural  appearance  ;  but,  as  the 
tumor  advances  in  size,  it  becomes  unequally  hard  ; 
the  skin  acquires  a  copper  cjlour,  and  the  veins 
of  the  neck  become  varicose ;  the  face  becomes 
flushed,  and  the  patient  complains  of  frequent  head- 
achs,  as  well  as  of  stinging  pains  through  the 
body  of  the  tumor. 

Frequent  frictions  are  found  useful,  especially 
when  employed  early  ;  saponaceous  and  mercurial 
plasters,  too,  have  in  some  cases  proved  service- 
able ;  and  repeated  blisters  have  been  known  to 
retard  its  progress.  In  the  enlarged  and  scirrhous 
state  of  the  tumor,  no  reraed\'  yet  known  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  discuss  it.  When  the  disease  is 
far  advanced,  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by  an  ope- 
ration must  be  attended  with  great  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlarged  state  of  the  arteries,  as  well 
as  its  vicinity  to  the  common  carotids.  It  is  there- 
fore thought  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioners, that  the  cure  should  rather  be  attempted 
by  internal  remedies ;  and,  in  fact,  these  are  very 
often  found  to  succeed  when  the  disease  has  not 
been  of  too  long  standing.  The  following  formula 
appears  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica : 

R  Spongiae  ustae  drach.  fs. 

Mucilaginis  arabici  gummi  q.  f. 
Fiat  trochiscus. 

In  the  cure  of  the  bronchocele,  the  internal  use 
of  burnt  sponge,  has,  for  some  time,  been  consi- 
dered as  a  most  efficient  remedy.  It  has  been 
joined,  by  different  practitioners,  with  many  other 
ingredients,  and  administered  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Dr.  Cheston,  of  Gloucester,  has  found  it  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  great  number  of  cases,  when  employed 
agreeably  to  the  above  formula,  and  subject  to  the 
following  regulations,  which  certainly  appear  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  methods  recommended 
in  the  Coventry  receipt,  which  we  *hall  presently 
insert. 

When  the  tumor  appears  about  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  before  its  structure  has  been  too  mor- 
bidly deranged,  a  pill,  consisting  of  a  grain  or  two 
of  calomel,  must  be  given  for  three  successive 
nights,  and,  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline  purge. 
Every  night  afterwards,  for  three  weeks,  one  of 
the  troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  be 
put  under  the  tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve  gra- 
dually, and  the  solution  swallowed.  The  disgust 
at  first  arising  from  this  remedy,  soon  wears  off. 
The  pills  and  purge  are  to  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  and  the  troches  had  recourse  to  as 
before ;  and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued  till  the  tu- 
mor is  entirely  got  the  better  of. 

The  receipt  given  by  P.lr.  Wilmer,  as  the  means 
used  by  Dr.  Bate,  of  Coventry,  for  the  care  of  his 
daughter,  and  Avhich  afterwards  grew  into  so  great 
celebrity,  is  much  more  elaborate.  A  bolus,  in- 
cluding ten  grains  of  calcined  sponge,  and  the 
3  C  2 
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like  quantity  of  calcined  cork  and  burnt  pumice 
stone,  was  ordered  to  be  administered  thus  : 

"  The  day  after  the  moon  liath  been  at  the  full, 
the  patient  is  to  take  a  vomit,  and,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  a  purge.  On  the  third  night,  going 
to  bed,  the  above  bolus  is  to  be  placed  under  the 
tongue,  and,  being  allowed  to  dissolve  gradually, 
is  to  be  swallowed.  This  is  to  be  repeated  for 
seven  nights  ;  and,  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  a 
powder  is  to  be  given,  consisting  of  flowers  of  cha- 
momile, gentian  root,  and  seeds  of  the  lesser  cen- 
taury, each  in  powder,  five  grains.  On  the  eighth 
day,  the  purge  is  to  be  repeated  ;  and,  in  the  wane 
of  the  succeeding  moon,  the  same  process  is  to  be 
commenced,  and  repeated  a  third  time,  unless  the 
disease  is  cured  before.  The  vomit  is  only  to  pre- 
cede the  first  course  of  medicine." 

In  another  recipe,  the  bolus  consisted  simply,  of 
the  calcined  sponge,  in  the  dose  directed  in  the 
troche  first  mentioned ;  but  the  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  bitter  powders,  &c.  were  the  same  in 
every  respect. 

The  bronchocele  has,  most  undoubtedly,  been 
cured  in  a  number  of  instances  by  the  exhibition  of 
burnt  sponge.  In  common  with  other  scrofulous 
afiections,  it  is  not  difticult  to  suppose,  that  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  intestines  by  an  occasional 
dose  of  calomel  as  a  purge,  is  of  service  ;  but  it  is 
a  question,  whether  the  periodical  discipline  held 
forth  in  the  Coventry  remedy,  is  not  of  too  empi- 
rical a  description ;  and  whether  the  weak  habits 
in  which  scrofula  usually  exists,  may  not  be  injured 
by  so  free  a  use  of  evacuants. 

Mr.  Prosser,  in  his  account  and  method  of  cure 
of  the  bronchocele,  published  in.  1771,  recommends 
the  following  remedy  : 

R  Hydrarg.  sulphur,  rub.  3j  " 
Miileped.  in  pulv.  trit. 
Spong.  ust.  sing.  gr.  xv.  Misce. 

This  powder  he  directs  to  be  taken  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfast,  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  patient  is  then  to  abstain  from  medi- 
cine for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  she  is  to 
have  recourse  to  the  powders  as  before,  and  also 
to  take  the  mercurial  pill  of  the  old  London  Dis- 
pensatory, from  five  to  ten  grains  at  a  dose,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  immediate  effects  on  the  bowels. 

By  the  use  of  these  remedies,  he  states,  that  the 
tumor  generally  disappeared  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks;  especially  if  the  patient  was  young,  and 
the  disease  recent.  The  millepedes  in  the  powder, 
however,  may  no  doubt  be  omitted,  not  only  as 
being  inert,  but  adding  considerably  to  the  bulk  of 
the  medicine. 

Mr.  Ring,  a  practitioner  in  London,  says,  he 
has  many  timss  knovrn  external  Etimulaats,  and 


mercurials,  tried  in  vain  ;  and  sometimes  the  spon- 
gia  usta  itself  given  inwardly  in  other  forms  to  no 
purpose ;  yet  in  the  following  manner  it  has  suc- 
ceeded : 

R  Spong.  ust.  §ij. 
Pulv.  gum.  arab.  ^ij. 
Pulv.  cinnam.  Jfs. 

Syr.  simpl.  q.  s.  ut  fiant  trochisci  xxir. 
Sumat  j.  bis  terve  indies. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  no  more  syrup  be  used 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  dry  ingre- 
dients properly  cohere  ;  for  which  reason  it  must" 
be  added  slowly,  and  the  mass  must  be  beaten  well. 
The  lozenges  are  to  be  dried  before  the  fire,  on  a 
plate  that  has  been  slightly  oiled,  to  prevent  them 
from  sticking ;  and  must  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  or  ia 
a  gallipot,  tied  over  with  leather. 

Mr.  Ring  cites  an  instance,  where  one- was  taken 
twice  a-day,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  but,  when  the  number  of  doses  was  increased 
to  three,  the  good  effect  was  soon  evident. 

BRO'NCHOS.  {^poyxp^s),  a  suppression  of  the 
voice  from  catarrh.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects 
the  fauces,  some  writers  have  called  it  by  this 
name. 

BRONCHO'TOMY,  (from  /Sfoy^oj,  the  windpipe, 
and  rtjU.vo,  to  cut  J,  also  called  tracheotomy;  an 
operation  by  which  an  incision  is  made  into  the 
trachea,  to  procure  a  passage  for  air  into  the  lungs, 
when  respiration  is  obstructed  to  such  a  degree  that 
life  is  in  danger.  If  the  patient's  breathing  be  al- 
ready stopped,  the  operation  ought  to  be  done 
w  ith  the  greatest  expedition  ;  using  any  instrument 
which  will  most  readily  make  an  opening  in  th,e 
trachea,  as  the  delay  of  a  few  moments  will  often 
put  a  period  to  the  person's  existence.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  indeed,  that  in  much  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  by  a  total  stoppage  of  respiration 
for  only  five  or  six  minutes,  life  is  irrecoverably 
destroyed. 

In  performing  this  operation,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  sufticient  time  is  allowed,  the 
patient  is  to  be  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  table,  and 
properly  secured  by  assistants.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  to  be^ade,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  substance,  beginning 
at  the  under- edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  are  then  to  be 
separated;  the  thyroid  gland  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  on  account  of  its  vascularity.  As 
soon  as  the  trachea  is  laid  bare,  the  bleeding  vessels, 
to  prevent  coughing,  are  to  be  secured ;  then,  with 
a  common  lancet,  a  puncture  is  to  be  made  as  high 
as  may  seem  practicable  between  two  rings  of  the 
trachea,  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  a  double  canula,  (represented  in  pi.  vi.)  large 
enough  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  freely,  and 
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©f  such  a  length  as  neither  to  be  in  danger  of  slip- 
ping out,  nor  of  irritating  the  back  part  of  the  tra- 
chea. Such  a  canula  has  long  been  recommended 
by  Doctor  Monro  in  his  course  of  surgery.  Pre- 
Tious  to  the  introduction  the  canula  may  be  put 
through  several  folds  of  linen  compress,  or  these 
may  be  first  slit  half  way  down  and  applied,  so 
that  any  of  tht^m  may  be  removed  and  replaced  at 
pleasure.  This  double  canula  is  to  be  fixed  by  a 
strap  round  the  neck  :  and  when  mucus  obstructs 
the  passage  of  the  instrument,  the  inner  tube  can 
be  withdrawn,  cleared,  and  readily  replaced;  while 
the  patient  is,  during  this  time,  breathing  through 
the  outer  one,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  the  tubes 
can  be  regulated  according  to  the  motions  of  the 
trachea.  After  the  canula  is  fixed,  it  ought  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or  crape,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  dust,  insects,  &c.  As  soon  as  the 
causes  inducing  sutl'ocation  are  removed,  the  canula 
is  to  be  withdraM'n,  and  the  skin  immediately 
brought  over  the  orifice,  and  retained  there  by  a 
slip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

BRO  NTES.    See  Belemnites. 

BRONTOLOGY,  (from  (Spovrs,  thunder,  and 
Kivyo;,  a  discourse  J,  the  doctrine  which  explains 
the  phenomena  of  thunder,  and  its  physical  eliects 
on  animate  and  inanimate  bodies. 

BROOKLIME  SPEEDWELL.     See  Becca- 

,  BUNGA. 

BROOM,  COMMON,  the  English  name  of  the 
Spurtmm  scoparium  Linn.    See  Genista. 

BROOM-GALL,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a 
remarkable  species  of  galls  found  on  the  genista 
vulgaris,  or  common  broom.  This  is  occasioned, 
like  all  other  galls,  by  the  puncture  and  fretting  of 
an  insect;  and,  when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  a 
small  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whose 
size  requires  the  use  of  a  glass  in  order  to  see  it 
distinctly. 

BRO'SSiEA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

BROWA'LLIA,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  species. 

BRO'VVNEA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

BRU'CEA  ANTIDYSENTE'RICA  ;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  supposed 
we  obtain,  the  angustura  bark.    See  AngusturjE 

CORTEX. 

BRU'CEA  FERRUGI'NEA  ;  another  species 
of  brucea,  which  is  also  supposed  to  afford  the  an- 
gustura bark.    See  Angustur.?;  cortex. 

BRUISE.    See  Contusion. 

BRUISEWORT.    See  Saponaria. 

BRUMA'LES,  (from  6r2<»n«,  winter),  an  epithet 
applied  to  plants  which  flower  in  our  winter.  These 
are  common  about  the  Cape,  as  we  learn  from  Lin- 
naeus, Phil.  Bot.  p.  276. 


BRUNE'LLA,  common  self-heal.  It  is  the  pru^ 

nella  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus.  See  Prunella. 

BRU'NIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  eight  species. 

BRUNl'ADES,  a  species  of  erica,  and  a  species 
of  protea. 

BRUNNER'S  GLANDS,  otherwise  called  Pey. 
er^s  glands.  They  are  the  muciparous  glands,  which 
are  situated  between  the  villous  and  cellular  coats 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  named  after  Brunner, 
who  discovered  them. 

BRUNONIANISM,  or  Brunonian  System,  a 
system  of  medicine  which  has  been  so  named  from 
its  promulgator,  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  a  time  when  some  of  the  Universities  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  many  physicians  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  directing  their  attention,  by 
encomiums  or  criticisms,  to  this  system ;  when  it 
has  even  begun  to  be  adopted  in  practice  and  open- 
ly avowed  by  its  admirers  in  this  kingdom  ;  a  con- 
cise view  of  its  principles  and  peciiliarites  become 
indispensible  to  the  medical  student.  Though  dig- 
nified by  i'S  admirers  with  the  title  of  a  system,  it 
Avill  be  obvious,  after  due  examination,  that  there 
are  riiany  chasms  in  it,  in  common  AvKh  all  other 
medical  systems  ;  and  many  errors,  the  correction 
of  which  will  require  much  time  and  observation, 
even  if  the  fundamental  principles  of  it  be  unex- 
ceptionable, which,  however,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  allow. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  Dr.  Brown's  opinions,  in  Edinburgh,  in- 
duced the  professors  and  established  practitioners 
to  unite  very  generally  in  opposing  them.  They 
indeed  perceived,  that  the  application  of  his  sys- 
tem to  practice,  was  by  no  means  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious, as  the  J'oung  students,  who  first  embraced  it, 
imagined  ; 'and  therefore  they,  in  all  probability, 
opposed  it  from  an  opinion  of  its  dangerous  ten- 
dcncy,  no  less  than  from  a  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  its  author.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  this  opposition,  in  a  University,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Boerhaave,  has  dictated  the  medical 
opinions  of  Europe  and  America,  contributed  most 
effectually  to  disseminate  and  establish  the  new 
doctrines.  The  Medical  Societies,  instituted  there 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  medi- 
cine, have  an  almost  irresistible  infiuence  over  the 
opinions  of  members,  which  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  young  students,  and  the  presidents  are  al- 
ways  elected  from  among  themselves  ;  so  that  their 
debates  are  never  over-awed  by  the  presence  of 
professors  or  established  practitioners.  The  So- 
ciety, called  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  in  the  habit  of  discussing  medical  sub- 
jects, on  the  principles  of  the  spasmodic,  or  Cul. 
lenian,  theory,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
works  of  HolTiaanj  long  before  the  professors  them^ 
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selves  had  relinquished  the  opinions  of  the  Boer- 
haavian  school.  It  is  also  true,  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  Bruiioiiian 
system  was  adopted  iii  all  these  societies,  though 
the  graduates  of  the  University  were  not  allowed 
to  piib'ish  their  theses  upon  any  other  principles 
than  those  taught  by  the  professors.  The  system 
of  Brown,  adopted  and  disseminated  by  at  least 
200  young  men  annually,  from  which  number  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  navy  and  army  arc 
generally  supplied,  as  well  as  the  practitioners  of 
the  East  and  VVest  Indies,  must  necessarily,  in  a  very 
few  years,  afTect  the  opinions  of  the  whole  medi- 
cal world.  This  was  really  the  case  ;  but  persons 
established  in  the  profession  were  somewhat  back- 
ward in  declaring  their  opinions,  till  the  eccentric 
though  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  openly  professed 
himself  to  have  been  a  Brunonian,  even  before  he 
had  heard  of  Brown's  system. 

The  learned  were  ashamed  to  avow  the  opinions 
of  Paracelsus,  before  Van  IIelmont  openly 
adopted  them.  This  reluctance  in  the  human  mind, 
against  being  led  by  an  individual,  or  being  the  first 
to  join  an  innovator,  appears  to  arise  from  the  un- 
willingness of  admitting  a  dictator,  or  from  the  ri- 
dicule commonly  thrown  upon  an  early  apostate 
from  established  opinions.  Since  the  publication 
of  Zoonomia,  (see  Feveu),  the  language  and  sen- 
timents of  Brunonianism  are  become  common  ;  but 
what  is  remarkable,  though  by  no  means  singular, 
on  the  occasion,  is,  that  a  majority  of  the  persons 
who  are  become  converts  to  the  doctrine,  are  to- 
tally unable  to  recollect,  when  or  how  they  were 
converted.  But  it  is  our  business  to  give  an  account 
of  the  system,  rather  than  of  the  means  which  re- 
tarded or  promoted  its  promulgation. 

The  common  opinion  respecting  life,  or  the  vital 
principle  in  animals  and  vegetables,  is,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  organization  of  the  body  in 
which  it  resides  ;  that  it  is  a  separate,  independent 
principle,  added  to  the  body  in  some  early  period 
of  its  existence,  and  which  there  continues  un- 
changeable, and  then  leaves  it  at  a  late  period, 
when  it  finds  the  habitation  no  longer  tenable.  Dr. 
Brown,  on  the  contrary,  considers  life  as  an  assem- 
blage of  actions  or  effects,  which  take  place  in  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  predisposition 
and  exciting  causes  ;  and  that  the  state  or  quantum 
of  the  vital  principle,  or  energy  of  the  system,  is 
perpetnalbj  vari/ing.  Thus  the  abstraction  of  heat 
and  food  may  reduce  the  powers  of  life  so  low,  that 
the  hot  bath,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  would  be  sufiicient 
to  destroy  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  a  jail 
fever,  in  a  few  days,  may  so  far  diminish  the- vital 
energy,  that  a  warm  room,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  a 
day,  may  become  necessary  to  preserve  life.  In 
the  former  case,  the  predisposition  is  said  to  be 
morbidly  accumulated;  in  the.  lutter,  exhausted. 


Thl3  short  statement  includes  the  basis  of  the  sys* 
tern  ;  but,  before  we  proceed  to  develope  it  fur- 
ther, it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  few  terms,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  doctrine,  or  employed  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense. 

The  degree  or  state  of  action,  or  vigour  of  the 
system,  or  energy  of  the  vital  principle,  which  is 
present  at  any  time,  is  here  called 

Excitement. — It  has  been  suggested,  that  Dr. 
Brown  adopted  this  term,  because  Dr.  Cullen 
had  rendered  it  fashionable  and  familiar  to  the 
profession,  though  he  used  it  in  a  more  limited 
acceptation.  We  rather  suppose  it  was  preferred 
on  account  of  its  implying  here  no  particular  hy« 
pothesis. 

That  state  of  the  organization  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  which  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  ex- 
citement,  is  denoted  by  the  term 

Excitability. — Some  of  Dr.  Brown's  followers, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  excitability  of  the 
system  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  muscular 
fibre  alone,  employed  the  word  irritability^  as  sy- 
nonymous with  excitability.  But  this  is  objection- 
able, as  being  founded  on  an  opinion  not  generally 
received. 

All  those  powers,  both  internal  and  external, 
such  as  the  passions,  heat,  food,  medicines,  conta- 
gion, pain,  &c.  which,  by  acting  upon  the  excita- 
bility, produce  excitement,  are  included  under  the 
general  name  of 

Stimuli. — This  term  is  perhaps  more  objectiona- 
ble than  either  of  the  preceding,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  extension  of  its  application.  Stimulants 
and  sedatives  were  terms  that  had  long  been  receiv- 
ed as  antagonists  in  a  medical  sense.  The  annihil- 
ating one,  and  making  it  only  a  degree  of  the 
other,  was  a  shock  to  medical  language  too  great 
to  be  aquiesced  in  on  a  sudden.  Yet  we  know, 
that  in  the  language  of  the  profession,  heat  and 
cold  were  formerly  considered  as  antagonists,  but 
now  nobody  doubts  that  they  are  only  dilf'erent  de- 
grees of  heat.  The  same  error  pervades  medical 
language,  when  speaking  of  the  exciting  passions  ; 
the  eii'ects  of  hope  are  olten  imputed  to  fear,  which 
is  only  a  different  degree  of  hope.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  the  term  stimuli,  Dr.  Brown  had  used 
exciting  powers,  the  absurdity  of  exciting  powers 
producing  depression,  in  however  low  a  degree  ap- 
plied, would  have  appeared  more  objectionable 
than  the  generalization  of  the  term.  We  shall  soon 
see,  that  the  different  degrees  or  intensities  of  sti- 
muli, may  often  be  substituted  for  most  of  the 
different  genera  and  species  of  them,  as  well  as 
those  supposed  antagonists. 

Having  explained  the  chief  radical  terms  pecu- 
liar to  this  system,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  its  dc- 
velopement  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  stimuli 
upon  the  excitabilityj  in  producing  the  various  do- 
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grees  of  excitement,  upon  wluch  all  health  and  dis- 
ease are  said  to  depend. 

1.  The  excitability  of  the  whole  body,  as  well 
as  of  particular  parts,  is  by  Dr.  Brown  supposed 
to  be  in  a  state  ot perpetual  variation.  Tiiis  varia- 
tion depends  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  ap- 
plication, of  the  internal  and  external  stimuli  em- 
ployed. 

'J'o  illustrate  this  fundamental  position,  we  may 
instance  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life,  independent  of  accidental  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  days  after  birth,  excitability 
of  the  prinice  viae  is  such,  that  a  few  grains  of  man- 
na will  act  as  an  operative  dose.  During  the  first 
year,  the  healthy  excitement  of  the  system  may  be 
supported  by  a  milk  diet ;  and  it  argues  an  abuse  of 
stimuli,  if  a  glass  of  wine  does  not  prove  an  exces- 
sive stimulus  before  the  age  of  puberty.  In  ad- 
vanced life,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  stimuli  just 
mentioned,  are  far  too  feeble  to  produce  anyobvious 
effect  or  excitement.  If  these  ideas  were  not  found- 
ed in  truth,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  might  not  be  immortal. 

The  accidental  circumstances,  which  we  have  just 
alluded  to,  as  most  commonly  producing  variations 
in  the  excitability,  are,  the  internal  and  external 
stimuli  above  mentioned.  The  changes,  however, 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing them.  It  is  not  the  rare  or  casual  operation 
of  stimuli,  which  produces  any  permanently  im- 
portant variation  in  the  excitability ;  but  that 
which,  frequently  and  regularly  repeated,  changes 
custom  into  habit.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
referring  to  the  effects  of  opium,  tobacco,  spi- 
rits, &c.  upon  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
them.  We  may  also  advert  to  the  various  states  of 
excitability  at  the  commencement  and  during  the 
progress  of  fevers  ;  in  persons  properly  fed  and 
cloathed;  and  in  the  same  persons,  when  accident- 
ally deprived  of  these  comforts,  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  degrees,  intensity,  or  sura  of  stimuli, 
which  act  upon  the  excitability,  and  regulate  the 
excitement  or  energy  of  the  system,  ought  to  be 
considered  in  respect  both  of  force  and  permanen- 
cy. But,  before  we  can  speak  of  the  force  or  in- 
tensity of  the  existing  stimuli  at  any  time,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  obviate  the  inconsistency  above  al- 
luded to,  in  calling  those  things  stimuli,  or  exciting 
powers,  which  produce  sedative  or  debilitating  ef- 
fects. If  it  were  possible  to  exhibit  any  substance 
entirely  void  of  heat;  or  to  conceive  a  total  absence 
of  internal  stimuli  during  life;  and  if  we  had  terms 
to  denote  these  circumstances,  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  which  is  obviously  absurd,  and  impossible, 
then  might  we  employ  the  terras  "  power  of  cold," 

directly  debilitating  powers,''^  &c.  without  outrag- 
ing the  common  acceptation  of  terms.  The  author  of 
this  system  has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  precision 
in  this  respect. 


No  person  can  doubt,  that  an  abstraction  of  the' 
cheerful  passions,  of  heat,  or  of  necessary  food, 
may  directly  and  immediately  produce  debility. 
This  is  the  debility  arising  from  deiicient  stimuli, 
and  called  by  Dr.  Brown  direct  debility.  But  as 
this  state  of  the  system  is  found  to  be  more  suscep- 
tible  of  the  operation  of  stimuli  than  the  healthy 
state,  it  is  inferred  that  the  excitability  is  accumw 
lated ;  so  that  direct  debility  and  accumulated  ex- 
citability,  arc  employed  as  equivalent  terms. 

When  the  energy  of  the  system  has  been  dimi- 
nished, or  debility  produced,  in  consequence  of 
the  inordinate  application  of  stimuli,  as  of  joy, 
heat,  voluntary  motion,  wine,  opium,  &c.  this  de. 
bility,  as  being  consequent  to  unusual  excitement,  is 
called  indirect  debilty,  or  exhausted  excitability. 

According  to  this  system,  health,  and  continued 
vigorous  action  of  the  body,  depend  upon  a  due  ba- 
lance or  proportion  between  the  stimuli  and  excita- 
bility, so  that  the  latter  may  neither  accumulate  nor 
be  exhausted  for  many  hours  together.  It  there- 
fore follows,  that  all  disease  arises  from  a  morbid 
accumulation  or  exhaustion  of  the  excitability,  or 
from  direct  or  indirect  debility.  And  as  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  excitement  cannot  possibly  exist 
in  the  same  person  simultaneously,  it  is  impossible 
that  two  different  constitutional  diseases  should  be 
present  at  the  same  time. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  causes  of  health 
and  disease,  according  to  this  system,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  preservation  of  the  former,  or  the 
cure  of  the  latter,  must  principally  depend  on  the 
due  application  of  stimuli. 

If  time  and  experience  had  reduced  this  to  fixed 
rules,  nothing  would  be  wanted  to  the  completion 
of  the  Brunonian  doctrine.  In  order  to  explain 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  adduce  a  few  in- 
stances. 

If  a  person  who  had  been  confined  for  seve- 
ral years  in  a  cold  and  dark  dungeon,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  were  committed  to  our  care, 
or  cure,  for  the  state  of  his  system  could  not 
be  that  of  health,  though  no  specific  disease  may 
be  actually  present;  we  should  not  expose  his  eyes 
to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  his  body  to  the  hot  bath, 
his  limbs  to  fatigue,  or  his  stomach  to  fermented 
liquors.  In  the  practice  to  be  adopted,  all  are 
agreed;  but  the  Brunonian  explains  it  in  this  man- 
ner : — The  excitability  being  accumulated  in  so  in- 
ordinate a  degree,  the  stimuli  to  be  adopted  must 
not  exceed  those  usually  applied  to  a  new  born 
child,  otherwise  a  fatal  inflammation,  or  sudden 
death,  would  ensue.  But  if  the  sfinruli  of  light, 
motion,  and  food,  be  applied  at  first  in  very  low 
degrees,  the  excitability  may  be  gradually  brought 
down  to  the  common  standard  ;  and  of  course  be-  , 
come  capable  of  bearing  the  stimuli  usually  applied 
to  healthy  persons. 

Ifj  on  the  contrary,  we  found  a  patient  who  had 
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been  aflfected  for  several  days  with  jail  ferer,  and 
reduced  fo  as  great  a  degree  of  debility  as  could  be 
compafible  wi  h  life,  the  whole  profcFsion  would 
agree  in  the  mode  of  treatment ;  that  is,  in  apply- 
ing warmth,  or  blisters,  externally,  and  in  giving 
brandy,  wine,  spices,  opium,  aither,  bark,  &c.  in 
appropriate  doses,  internally.  The  Bninonian 
justifies  and  explains  his  practice,  by  stating,  that 
the  excitability  is  so  rapidly  and  inordinately  ex- 
hausted in  these  fevers,  that  an  excitement  compa- 
tible with  the  continuance  of  life,  and  restoration 
of  health,  can  alone  be  produced  and  supported  by 
the  most  powerful  and  difiusible^^timuli. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  cure  of  all  diseases, 
according  to  this  system,  consists  in  proportioning 
the  stimuli  to  the  degree  of  excitability  present  in 
the  patient,  till  healthy  excitement  is  restored. — 
Asa  general  rule,  we  are  advised  to  apply  the  sti- 
muli in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  excitability,  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  most  salutary  action,  or  excite- 
ment of  the  system.  Dr.  Brown,  and  his  adherents, 
explain  this  in  the  following  manner.  They  sup- 
pose any  state  of  the  excitability,  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  life  in  the  extremes,  or  with 
health  in  the  midle  of  the  scale,  may  be  represent- 
ed by  the  common  numbers,  from  1  to  19;  and 
that  the  ditferent  degrees  of  stimuli  which  may  be 
applied  to  it,  to  restore  or  preserve  liealth,  may  also 
be  represented  by  the  same  numbers  in  the  invert- 
ed order.  Thus, 
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From  (A)  to  (G)  includes  those  diseases  which 
arise  from  the  abstraction  of  necessarj'  stimuli,  as 
scurvy,  petechia  sine  febre,  &c.  and  points  out  the 
degree  of  stiinulus  necessary  to  restore  health. 


From  (H)  to  (0)  includes  those  variations  whicli 

may  be  considered  as  compatible  with  health,  while 
the  corresponding  stimuli  are  applied  ;  but  if  inor- 
dinate or  disproportionate  stimuli  be  applied,  in 
any  state  of  the  excitement,  disease  may  be  in- 
duced. 

From  (P)  to  (V)  comprises  the  degrees  of  excit- 
ability, or  indirect  debility  to  the  account  of  whicli 
almost  the  whole  catalogue  must  be  placed;  lor  the 
diseases  arising  from  accumulation  often  suddenly 
pass  into  those  of  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  stimuli. 

From  the  above  statement  of  this  system,  as  far 
as  respects  the  cure  of  diseases,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  doses,  as  well  as  the  medicines  themselves, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  excitability; 
and  that  in  ascertaining  this  state  and  proportion- 
ing the  stimuli  to  it,  is  the  only  field  in  which  the 
practitioner  can  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment. 

Professor  Hufeland  admits,  in  concurrence  with 
many  other  eminent  physicians  in  Germany  and 
England,  that  the  inventor  of  this  doctrine  was  a 
man  of  considerable  genius,  and  that  his  theory  is 
replete  with  novel  and  excellent  ideas  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  by  no  means  merits  the  name  of 
a  system,  as  it  every-where  presents  evident  chasms 
and  defects.  Tlie  constituent  part  of  medicine,  as 
an  art,  must  necessarily  rest  on  the  observation  of 
facts,  or  what  we  call  experience  ;  theory  is  of 
service  merely  in  the  regulative  part  of  it,  and  must 
invariably  accommodate  itself  to  fresh  modifications 
and  changes,  whenever  experience  shall  pronounce 
them  necessary.  The  Brunonian  doctrine  appears 
very  plausible  and  consistent  in  theory,  but  is  lia- 
ble to  this  material  objection,  that  it  frequently 
and  essentially  disagrees  with  matters  of  fact  and 
experience.  The  principal  point,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  Brunonian  mode  of  re- 
presenting subjects  in  medicine  has  a  tendency  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
to  improve  the  method  of  curing  diseases  ? 

The  learned  professor  seems  inclined  to  put  a  ne- 
gative on  this  question;  and  observes,  that  Brown's 
division  of  diseases  iuto  sthenic  and  asthenic,  is  only 
apparentlij  simple  and  easy,  but  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  another  with  precision  ; 
and  there. are  certain  distempers,  in  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  trace  and  discover  the  symptoms 
of  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  constitution.  It  is  fur- 
ther difficult  to  establish  clearly,  where  there  is  c//- 
rect,  and.where  there  is  indirect  debility;  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  degree  this  subsists  in  the  body,  and 
determine  what  species  of  stimulus  .ought  "to  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  in  our  opinion,  medicine  can  derive 
little  positive  a.d\a,nta,gc  from  the  multiplication  of 
theories,  however  ingeniously  framed,  if  they  be 
not  founded  on  the  basis  of  actual  observation  and 
experience.    Instead  of  indulging  the  modern  rage 
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for  gensfalt-aiinn,  we  ougiit  "previously  to  collect 
a  snfficieiit  number  of  analogous  facts  ;  and,  being 
in  possession  of  these,  we  might  gradually  and  cau- 
tioubly  venture  to  reduce  them  to  particular  classes, 
orders,  &c.  But  as  this  result  pre-supposes  long 
and  attentive  investigation,  by  a  cool,  persevering, 
and  unprejudiced  mind  (circumstances  and  qualifi- 
cations but  rarely  united  in  an  individual),  there  is 
little  hope  of  seeing  a  theory  of  medicine  or  a  Si/s- 
tem of  Nosologij  established,  which,  in  the  present 
progressive  state  of  medical  and  physical  science, 
Avill  be  found  of  such  unperishable  materials,  as  to 
stand  the  test  of  future  ages. 

Whoever  is  anxious  to  obtain  celebrity,  andreo?- 
lil  to  improve  the  praciice  of  the  healing  art,  will 
lind  it  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
end  by  solitary  disquisitions  in  his  study-room  :  he 
must  range  through  a  circle  of  patients  ;  examine 
and  consult  with  them  ;  and  these,  again,  in  like 
manner  with  him.    Old  and  experienced  practition- 
ers will  readily  discover  whether  the  author  or 
founder  of  a  system  be  in  fact  a  stranger  to  the 
diseases  he  attempts  to  define  or  arrange  ;  if  in  only 
a  few  instances  they  espy  his  weak  side,  and  find 
his  account  of  the  progress  of  a  disease  inconsist- 
ent with  the  path  of  nature,  his  pretensions  are  in- 
stantly decried,  and  his  whole  system  is  placed  on 
the  condemned  list.    Brown  was  a  luxuriant  genius, 
and  his  medical  eccentricities  frequently  exhibit 
somewhat  of  a  marvellous,  if  not  even  a  monstrous, 
appearance.    We  may,  however,  easily  understand 
liojy  it  happens  that  this  soi-disant  system  is  now  so 
fondly  caressed  and  honoured  with  approbation, 
especially  by  young  practitioners,  before  they  can 
have  treasured  up  a  fund  of  original  experience  ; 
as,  thus  fortified,  they  approach  the  bed  of  the  pa- 
tient with  a  certain  conscious  air  of  veteran  firm- 
ness.   In  the  aphoristical  doctrines  of  Bruno,  they 
find  every  subject  of  this  complicated  art  treated  in 
a  much  easier,  more  concise,  and  convenient  man- 
ner, than  in  the  old-standing  authorities  of  former 
ages  :  instead  of  studying,  in  well-arranged  ele- 
mentary treatises,  the  nature  of  every  disease,  ac- 
corfliiig  to  its  different  stages,  symptoms,  &c.  and 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  methods  of 
cure  adapted  to  the  particular  state  of  the  disorder, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  constitution,  temperament, 
and  external  conditions  of  the  patient;  they  con- 
gratulate tJiemselves  that  such  ditfuseness  is  now 
perfectly  unnecessary,  innumerable  diseases  being 
classed  under  one  head,  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  this  comprehensive  mode  of  classifica- 
tion ;  for  instance,  ,in  haemoptysis,  as  well  as  in 
diarrhoea,  hysterics,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Brown  indiscrimi- 
nately recommends  the  use  of  chalybeates,  rum, 
opium,  and  the  like.    This,  surely,  will  be  more 
readily  understood  in  thcojy,  and  followed  in  prac- 
tice, than  the  old  elaborate  or  pedantic  diffuseness. 
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by  which  the  study  of  medicine  is  rendered  diflfl- 
cult  to  the  tyro,  and  the  practice  of  it  puzzling,  if 
not  baffluig,  to  the  beginner. 

BRUNSt  ELl5lA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany^ 
There  is  but  one  species. 
BRUSCUS.    See  Ruscus. 

BRUSH,  a  well-known  implement  for  domestic 
ptirposes.  Some  medical  ends  are  obtained  by  fric- 
tion with  brushes  of  a  proper  size  and  quality,  in 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  paralytic  numb- 
ness of  the  extremities,  &c.  Mr.  Molwitz,  of 
Stutgard,  describes  an  instrument,  which  he  calls 
the  Metallic  Brufh,  and  from  which,  full  as  good 
effects  may  be  expected  as  from  metallic  tractors. 
He  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  action  of 
both  instruments  is  merely  mechanical ;  but  he  par- 
ticularly recommends  the  Metallic  Brush,  as  unit- 
ing  all  the  different  effects  of  mechanical  stimuli,  as 
that  of  friction,  pressure,  topical  irritation,  &c. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  small  wheel,  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  made  of  any  light  wood, 
which  has  oa  its  right  a  handle  for  turning  it,  and 
on  its  left  a  wooden  handle  for  the  left  hand,  at 
which  it  moves  through  the  medium  of  an  iron 
axle.  On  its  periphery,  which  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  are  fastened  bunches  of  wire, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  the  tops  of  which  end  in 
small  knobs,  like  the  heads  of  pins.  Nothing  ma- 
terial consists  in  the  size  of  the  knobs,  or  the 
length  of  the  wire,  nor  in  the  direction  of  the 
bunches.    See  PI.  VI. 

BRUSH,  in  electricity,  denotes  the  luminous 
appearance  of  the  electric  matter  issuing  in  a  parcel 
of  diverging  ray^  from  a  point.  Beccaria  ascribes 
this  appearance  t6,  the  force  with  which  the  electric 
fluid,  going  out  oKa_  point,  divides  the  contiguous 
air,  and  passes  through  It lo  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote. 

BRUSH  IRON  ;  a  species  of  Flos  Fern',  of  a 
columnar  figure  :  it  consists  of  rude  irregular  co- 
lumns, which  lie  parallel ;  it  is  found  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Dean.  The  individuals  of  this  species  fre- 
quently  have  pretty  regular  columns,  and,  a  de- 
gree of  transparency. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  for  all  aeimals  except 
mankind.  Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  man  ;  both  in  the  exter- 
nal shape  and  internal  structure,  but  more  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  the 
highest  and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  likeness  of 
man  is  the  Ouraa  Outang,  or  Homo  Sylvestris. — 
The  str^cture  and  economy  of  brutes  are  th^  ob- 
jects of  what  is  called  Compauative  Anatomy. 
See  that  article.  Philosophers  have  been  much 
puzzled  about  the  essential  characteristics  of  brutes, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  man. 
Some  define  a  brute  to  be  an  animal  not  risible, 
or  a  living  creature  incapable  of  laughter  ;  others 
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call  them  mute  animals.  The  peripatetics  allowed 
them  a  sensitive  power,  but  denied  them  a  rational 
one.  The  Platonists  allowed  them  reason  and  un- 
derstanding, though  in  a  degree  less  pure  and  re- 
fined than  that  of  men.  Lactantius  allows  every 
thing  to  brutes  w  hich  men  have,  except  a  sense  of 
religion. 

BRUTUA.    See  Paheira  Brava. 

BRU'XANELI,  a  tall  tree  in  Malabar;  its 
bark  is  diuretic. 

BRYAMUS,  a  terra  denoting  a  peculiar  kind  of 
noise,  such  as  is  made  by  gnashing  or  grating  the 
teeth  ;  or,  according  to  some^  a  certain  kind  of 
convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and  striking 
the  teeth  together,  most  frequently  observed  in 
such  children  as  have  worms. 

BRYONIA,  bryony;  a  genus  of  the  syngene- 
sia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  class  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacew.  The  calyx  of  the 
reale  is  five-toothed,  with  a  quinquelid  corolla,  and 
three  filaments.  In  the  female  the  calyx  is  den- 
tated,  the  corolla  quinquefid,  the  style  trifid  with  a 
roundish  many-seeded  berry. 

The  species  are,  1.  The  alba^  rough  or  white 
bryony  with  rod  flowers,  is  a  native  of  dry  banks 
under  hedges  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  have,  by  impostors,  been  brought  into 
a  human  shape,  and  shown  for  mandrakes.  The 
method  practised  by  these  people  was  to  find  a 
young  thriving  plant  of  bryony  ;  then  they  opened 
the  earth  all  round,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
lower  fibres ;  and  being  provided  with  such  a 
mould  as  is  used  for  making  plaster  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  close  to  the  root,  fastening  it  with 
wire  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  situation  :  then  they 
filled  the  earth  about  the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to 
the  shape  of  the  mould  ;  which  in  one  summer  it 
will  do  ;  so  that  if  this  is  done  in  March,  by  Sep- 
tember it  will  have  the  shape.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  also  imposed  on  people  for  mandrakp- 
leaves;  although  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
them,  nor  any  agreement  in  quality.  2.  The 
africana,  or  African  tuberous  rooted  bryony. 
S.  The  racemosa,  or  bryony  with  a  red  olive- 
shaped  fruit.  These  are  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  are  perennial  ;  but  their  branches  de- 
cay every  winter.  They  flower  in  July,  and  in 
warm  summers  will  perfect  their  seeds  in  Britain. 
4.  The  cretka,  or  spotted  bryony  of  Crete.  5. 
The  variegafa,  or  American  bryony  with  a  varie- 
gated fruit.  6.  The  bonariensis,  or  bryony  with  hairy 
palmated  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  ob- 
tuse segments.  These  are  likewise  natives  of  warm 
countries ;  but  merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
pretty  appearance  they  make  when  the  plants  are 
full  of  fruit. 

bryonia  alba  Linn^  brypnia  foliis  palmatit 


utrinque  calloso-scabris  ;  has  been  formerly  very 
much,  and  still  is  occasionally,  used  in  medicine. 
The  roots  are  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  : 
their  smell,  when  fresh,  is  strong  and  disagree- 
able ;  the  taste  nauseously  bitter  and  acrid.  The 
juice  is  so  sharp,  as  in  a  little  tim«  to  excoriate 
the  skin  ;  in  drying,  they  lose  great  part  of  their 
acrimony,  and  almost  their  whole  scent.  Bryony- 
root  is  a  strong  irritating  cathartic ;  and  has  been 
exhibited  in  maniacal  cases,  in  dropsies,  and  in 
several  chronic  diseases.  An  extract  prepared  by 
water  acts  more  mildly,  and  with  greater  safety, 
than  the  root  in  substance  :  given  from  half  a  dram 
to  a  dram,  it  is  said  to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. — Bryony- 
root  is  directed,  in  the  Pkarmacopceia'Chirurgica, 
in  the  composition  of  a  stimulating  plaster  and  ca- 
taplasm. 

Emplastrum  Brijonice  Compositum, 

R  Radicis  bryonise,  in  pulverera  tritij  uno.  ij 
Florum  sulphuris  unc.  j 
Hydrargyri  cum  sulphure  drach.  iij 
Galbani  colati  unc.  iv 
Emplastri  cerae  compositi  unc.  ix 
Olei  oliva:  unc.  j. 
The  three  last  ingredients  being  melted  together, 
the  powders  are  to  be  stirred  in. 

This,  which  is  one  of  Boerhaave's  plasters,  not- 
withstanding its  singular  composition,  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pott,  who  found  it 
a  beneficial  application  to  scrofulous  indurations. 

Cataplasma  Bryonia  Compositum. 

R  Radicis  bryoniae  unc.  iij 
Florum  sambuci  unc.  j 
Gummi  ammoniaci  unc.  ss 
Ammoniae  muriatae  drach.  ij 
Spiritus  camphorati  unc.  j. 
After  boiling  the  briony  and  elder  flowers  till 
they  become  tender,  they  must  be  bruised,  and  the 
gum  ammoniac,  previously  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
must  be  added  to  them.    The  muriated  ammonia 
and  the  camphorated  spirit  are  lastly  to  be  joined, 
and  the  whole  mixed  together  into  a  cataplasm. 

BRYO'NIA  ALBA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  radix  bryoniae  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias is  obtained.    See  Bryonia. 

BRYONY  WHITE;  the  English  name  of  the 
Bryonia  alba  Linn.    See  Bryonia. 

BU'BO,  (from  ^ov^oy,  the  groin;  because 
buboes  most  frequently  happen  in  that  part) ;  an 
inflammation  of  a  conglobate  gland.  Dr.  Cul- 
l^n  arranges  this  disease  in  the  class  locales  and 
order  tumores.  Even  a  simple  swelling  of  any 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  is  called  a 
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bubo  :  but  when  such  a  swelling  proceeds  from  tc- 
nereal  poison,  it  is  termed  a  venereal  bubo.  These 
seldom  or  never  appear  except  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  groin,  arm-pit,  or  extremities,  and 
much  more  frequently  in  the  groin  than  anywhere 
else. 

In  the  treatment  of  buboes,  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  is  to  be  used  to  promote  a  resolution  ; 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hardened  gland  is 
particularly  proper,  in  discussing  venereal  bu- 
boes, the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  has  a 
considerable  effect.  After  suppuration  is  com- 
pletely formed,  the  application  of  caustic  to  open 
the  bubo  is  requisite,  lest  it  should  corrode  some  of 
the  considerable  blood-vessels,  which  generally  lie 
contiguous  to  the  bubo.  During  the  remaining  part 
of  the  cure,  mercury  joined  with  opium  is  to  be 
used.  This,  in  few  words,  is  the  usual  practice  in 
these  cases ;  but  as  the  most  serious  consequences 
are  apt  to  result  from  errors  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease,  has 
given  the  following  account  of  this  often  formida- 
ble symptom. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  absorbing  system, 
gives  us  the  most  important  information  respecting 
many  of  the  eflFects  of  poisons,  and  illustrates  seve- 
ral symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  in  particular 
that  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat.  "  Prior  to 
this  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  we  find 
writers  at  a  loss  how  to  give  a  true  and  consistent 
explanation  of  many  of  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being  a 
system  of  absorbents  has  thrown  more  light  on 
many  diseases  than  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  ;  it  leads  in  many  cases  directly  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

"  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  local  dis- 
eases goBorrhoea  and  chancre,  which  is  called  bubo, 
as  also  the  remote,  or  lues  venerea,  arise  from  the 
absorption  of  recent  venereal  matter  from  some 
surface  where  it  has  either  been  applied  or  formed. 
Although  this  must  have  been  allowed  in  general 
ever  since  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  of 
absorption,  yet  a  true  solution  of  the  formation  of 
bubo  could  not  be  given  till  we  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  lymphatics  being  the  only  ab- 
sorbents. Upon  the  old  opinion  of  absorption 
being  performed  by  the  veins,  the  lues  venerea 
could  have  easily  been  accounted  for,  because  it 
could  as  readily  be  produced  by  the  arbsorbing 
power  of  the  veins,  if  they  had  such,  as  by  the 
lymphatics  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  say  how  the 
bubo  was  formed.  There  they  seemed  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  disease,  yet  they  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  as  if  they  had  some  idea  of 
it,  although  at  the  same  time  they  could  have  no 
clear  notions  of  what  they  advanced  ;  nox  could 


they  demonstrate  what  tliey  said  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  and  their  uses. 

"  Buboes  are  by  some  imputed  to  the  stopping 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  driving 
it  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  conformably  to  the 
idea  they  had  of  the  swelling  of  the  testicle.  But 
this  is  not  just,  for  we  know  of  no  such  power  as 
repulsion  ;  and  if  it  was  driven  there,  it  could  not 
be  by  stopping  the  formation  of  matter,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  absorption,  of  which  they  had  no 
idea." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  examines  the  opinions  of  au- 
thors concerning  the  formation  of  a  bubo,  and 
proves  that,  prior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  absorption  in  the  lymphatics,  they  have  made 
use  of  terms  which  they  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand, and  that,  till  we  come  so  low  down  as  the 
year  1770,  nothing  was  clearly  understood  on  the 
subject.  At  that  period,  in  an  abridgement  of 
Astruc  by  Dr.  Chapman  (second  edition),  in  which 
he  introduces  his  own  knowledge  and  ideas,  we 
find  the  absorbing  power  of  the  lymphatics  brought 
in  as  a  cause  of  the  formation  of  buboes. 

Conceiving  the  doctrine  of  absorption  to  be  no^T 
understood,  Mr.  Hunter  proceeds  to  explain  the 
different  modes  in  which  it  may  take  place  under 
circumstances  of  a  venereal  infection. 

"  The  venereal  matter,"  says  he,  "  is  taken  up 
by  the  absorbents  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  although  the  absorption  of  the  matter  and  the 
effects  after  absorption  are  the  same,  whether  from 
the  matter  of  the  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  yet  I 
shall  divide  the  absorption  into  three  kinds,  accord- 
ing  to  the  three  different  surfaces  from  which  the 
matter  may  be  absorbed,  beginning  with  the  least 
frequent. 

1.  "  The  first  and  most  simple  is  where  the  mat- 
ter either  of  a  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  has  only  been 
applied  to  some  sound  surface,  without  having  pro- 
duced any  local  effect  on  the  part,  but  has  been 
absorbed  immediately  upon  its  application.  In- 
stances of  this  I  have  sometimes  seen  in  men,  and 
such  are,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  that  can  be 
depended  upon  ;  for  it  is  uncertain  in  many  cases, 
whether  a  woman  has  a  gonorrhoea  or  not.  I 
think,  however,  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  women,  or  at  least  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  neither  chancre  nor 
gonorrhoea  preceding,  as  there  was  no  local  appear- 
ance of  it,  nor  did  they  communicate  it  to  others 
who  had  connection  with  them. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  mode  of  absorp- 
tion is  very  rare  ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
parts  very  carefully,  or  enquire  of  the  patient  very 
strictly,  probably  a  small  chancre  might  be  disco- 
vered to  have  been  the  cause,  which  1  have  more 
than  once  seen.  For  when  we  consider  how  rarely 
it  happens  from  a  gonorrhoea,  in  which  the  mode  of 
absorption  is  similar,  wc  can  hardly  suppose  it  pro- 
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bable  that  it  should  here  arise  from  simple  contact, 
the  time  of  the  application  of  the  venereal  matter 
being  commonly  so  very  short.  We  might,  indeed, 
suppose  the  frequency  to  make  up  for  the  length 
of  time,  which  we  can  hardly  allow,  for  the  same 
frequency  should  give  the  chance  of  producing  it 
locally.  Therefore  very  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  all  the  circumstances  attending  such 
cases. 

"  There  is,  however,  no  great  reason  why  it 
should  not  happen,  and  the  possibility  of  it  lessens 
the  faith  that  is  to  be  put  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  disease  may  be  years  in  the  constitution  before 
it  appears ;  for  whenever  it  does  appear  in  a  lues 
venerea,  its  date  is  always  carried  back  to  the  last 
local  affection,  whether  gonorrhoea  or  chancre, 
and  the  latter  connections  are  never  regarded. 

2.  "  The  second  mode  of  absorption  of  this 
matter  is  more  frequent  than  the  former,  and  it 
is  when  the  matter  applied  has  produced  a  gonor- 
rha?a  ;  and  it  may  happen  while  the  complaint  is 
going  on,  either  under  a  cure  or  not.  Some  of 
the  matter  secreted  by  the  inflamed  surfaces  having 
been  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  pro- 
duces the  same  complaints  as  in  the  former  case, 
by  which  means  a  person  gives  himself  the  lues  ve- 
nerea. 

3.  "  The  third  mode  is  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  from  an  ulcer,  which  may  either  be  a 
chancre,  or  a  bubo.  This  mode  is  by  much  the 
most  frequent ;  which,  with  many  other  proofs, 
would  show,  that  a  sore  or  ulcer  is  the  surface  most 
favourable  for  absorption.  Whether  ulcers  in 
every  part  of  the  body  have  an  equal  power  of 
absorption  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  ;  but 
1  suspect  that  an  ulcer  on  the  glans,  is  not  so  good 
a  surl'acc  for  absorption  as  one  on  the  prepuce,  al- 
though I  have  seen  both  buboes  and  the  lues  vene- 
rea arise  from  the  former,  but  not  so  often  as  from 
the  latter." 

4.  To  these  three  methods  Mr.  Hunter  adds  a 
fourth:  viz.  ah  sorption  from  a  ■wound;  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  frequent  as  any  of  the  former. 

"  As  the  venereal  poison,"  says  he,  "  has  the 
power  of  contaminating  whatever  part  of  the 
body  it  comes  in  contact  with,  it  contaminates  the 
absorbent  system,  producing  in  it  local  venereal 
complaints.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
what  is  now  commonly  understood  by  a  bubo,  is  a 
swelling  taking  place  in  the  absorbing  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  glands,  arising  from  the  absorption  of 
some  poison,  or  other  irritating  matter ;  and  when 
such  swellings  take  place  in  the  groin,  they  are 
called  buboes,  whether  from  absorption  or  not, 
but  are  most  commonly  supposed  to  be  venereal, 
even  although  there  has  been  no  visible  preceding 
cause.  This  has  been  so  much  the  case,  that  all 
swellings  in  this  part  have  been  suspected  to  be  of 
this  nature  J  femoral  ruptures,  and  aneurisms  of 


the  femoral  artery,  have  been  mistaken  for  venereal 
buboes." 

Mr.  Hunter  calls  every  abscess  in  the  absorbing 
system,  whether  in  the  vessels  or  the  glands,  aris- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  venereal 
matter,  by  the  nam«^  of  a  bubo. 

"  This  matter,"  continues  he,  "  when  absorbed 
from  either  of  the  four  different  surfaces,  which  are 
common  surfaces,  wounds,  inflamed  surfaces,,  and 
ulcers,  is  carried  along  the  absorbent  vessels  to  the 
common  circulation,  and  in  its  passage  often  pro- 
duces the  specific  inflammation  in  these  vessels ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  the  formation  of  buboes, 
which  are  venereal  abscesses,  exactly  similar  in 
their  nature  and  effects  to  a  chancre;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  size.  As  the  absorbents  with  the 
glands  are  immediately  irritated  by  the  same  spe- 
cific matter  which  has  undergone  no  change  in  its 
passage,  the  consequent  inflammation  must  there- 
fore have  the  same  specific  quality,  and  the  mattec 
secreted  in  them  be  venereal. 

"  As  this  system  of  vessels  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  vessels  themselves,  and  their  rami- 
fications and  convolutions,  called  the  lymphatic 
glands,  I  shall  follow  the  same  division  in  treating 
of  their  inflammations. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  vessels  is  not  nearly  so 
frequent  as  that  of  the  glands.  In  men,  such  in- 
flapimations,  in  consequence  of  chancres  upon  the 
glans  or  prepuce,  generally  appear  like  a  chord 
leading  along  the  back  of  the  penis  from  the 
chancres.  Sometimes  they  arise  from  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  prepuce  in  gonorrhoeas,  that  part  in  such 
cases  being  generally  in  a  state  of  excoriation,  as 
was  described  when  on  that  form  of  the  disease. 
These  chords  often  terminate  insensibly  on  the 
penis,  near  its  root,  or  near  the  pubes ;  at  other 
times  they  extend  further,  passing  to  a  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  groin  :  this  chord  can  be  easily  pinch- 
ed up  between  the  fijiger  and  thumb,  and  it  oftcB 
gives  a  thicknesss  to  the  prepuce,  making  it  so 
stiff  at  this  part  as  to.  make  the  inversion  of  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  producing  a  kind  of  phy- 
mosis. 

"  I  think  I  have  observed  this  appearance  to 
arise  as  frequently  from  the  gonorrhoea,  when  at- 
tended with  the  before-mentioned  inflammation  and 
tumefaction  of  the  prepuce,  as  from  chancres  ; 
which,  if  my  observation  be  just,  is  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  I  have  observed,  that  absorption  is 
more  common  to  ulcers  than  inflamed  surfaces  ;  or 
at  least  the  formation  of  a  bubo  in  the  gland,  and 
its  effects  in  the  constitution,  are  more  common 
from  an  ulcer ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inside  of  the  prepuce,  from  whence  this  chord  ap- 
pears to  arise,  is  in  an  excoriated  state.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  effect  may  arise  from  the  lymphatics 
sympathising  with  the  inflammation  of  the  urethia  j 
but  I  believe  the  affection  is  truly  venereal  i  or  it 
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is  possible  that  even  the  absorption  of  the  coagula- 
ble  lymph  which  was  produced  from  the  venereal 
inrtammation,  and  which  is  tlie  cause  of  the  tume- 
faction, may  have  the  power  of  contaminationj  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  cancer. 

"  The  thickening,  or  the  formation  of  this  hard 
chord,  probably  arises  from  the  thickening  of  the 
coats  of  the  absorbents,  joined  with  the  extrava- 
sation of  coagulable  lymph,  thrown  in  upon  its  in- 
ner surface,  as  in  inflamed  veins. 

"  This  chord  often  inflames  so  much  as  to  sup- 
purate, and  sometimes  in  more  places  than  one, 
foraiing  one,  two,  or  three  buboes,  or  small  ab- 
scesses, in  the  body  of  the  penis.  When  this  is 
going  on,  we  find  in  some  parts  of  this  chord  a 
circumscribed  hardness,  then  suppuration  takes 
place  in  the  centre,  the  skin  begins  to  inflame,  the 
matter  comes  nearer  to  it,  and  the  abscess  opens 
like  any  other  abscess." 

Mr.  Hunter  says  he  has  seen  a  chain  of  these 
little  abscesses  running  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
penis  through  its  whole  extent. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  may  be  supposed  to  be  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  a  vein  after  being  wounded  and  exposed. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  glands  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  the  former,  and  arises  from  the  venereal 
matter  being  carried  on  to  the  lymphatic  glands  ; 
the  structure  of  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
the  ramifications  and  reunion  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, by  which  means  they  form  these  bodies. 

From  this  structure  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  fluid  absorbed  is  in  soine  measure  de- 
tained in  these  bodies,  and  thereby  has  a  greater 
opportunity  of  communicating  the  disease  to  them 
tiian  to  the  distinct  vessels,  where  its  course  is  per- 
haps more  rapid  ;  which  may  account  for  the 
glands  being  more  frequently  contaminated. 

"  Swellings  of  these  glands  are  common  to  other 
diseases,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  that  arise  from  the  venereal  poison. 
The  first  enquiry  should  be  into  the  cause,  to  see 
if  there  is  any  venereal  complaint  at  some  greater 
distance  from  the  heart,  as  chancres  on  the  penis, 
or  any  preceding  disease  on  the  penis ;  to  learn  if 
mercurial  ointment  has  been  at  all  applied  to  the 
leg  and  thigh  of  that  side  ;  for  mercury  applied  to 
those  parts  for  the  cure  of  a  chancre  will  sometimes 
tumefy  the  glands,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
venereal.  We  should  further  observe,  if  there  be 
no  preceding  disease  in  the  constitution,  such  as  a 
cold,  fever,  &c.  the  progress  of  the  swelling  with 
regard  to  quickness  is  also  to  be  attended  to,  as 
also  to  distinguish  it  from  a  rupture,  lumbar  abscess, 
©r  aneurism  of  the  cural  artery. 

"  Perhaps  these  bodies  are  more  irritable,  or 
more  susceptible  of  stimuli,  than  the  vessels,  they 
are  certainly  more  susceptible  of  sympathy;  how- 
ever, we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with 


the  use  of  these  glands  to  be  able  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  this  difference. 

"  It  would  appear  in  some  cases,  that  it  is  some 
time  after  the  absorption  of  the  venereal  matter  be- 
fore it  produces  its  eflects  upon  the  glands  :  in 
some  it  has  been  six  days  at  least.  This  could 
only  be  known  by  the  chancres  being  healed  six 
days  before  the  bubo  began  to  appear  ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  matter 
had  been  absorbed  a  much  longer  time  before,  for 
the  last  matter  of  a  chancre  most  probably  is  not 
venereal  ;  and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  poison  may  be  as  long  before  it  produces  an 
action  on  the  parts,  when  applied  in  this  way,  as  it 
is  either  in  the  urethra,  or  in  forming  a  chancre  ; 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  sometimes  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

"  The  glands  nearest  to  the  origin  of  the  disease 
are  in  general  the  only  ones  that  are  attacked,  as 
those  in  the  groin,  when  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  from  the  penis  in  men.  In  the  groin,  between 
the  labia  and  thigh,  and  the  round  ligaments,  when 
absorbed  from  the  vulva,  in  women. 

"  I  think  there  is  commonly  but  one  gland  at  a 
time  that  is  affected  by  the  absorption  of  venereal 
matter,  which,  if  so,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  distin- 
guishing mark  between  venereal  buboes  and  other 
diseases  of  these  bodies. 

"  We  never  find  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  glands, 
that  are  second  in  order,  affected ;  as  those  along 
the  iliac  vessels,  or  back  ;  and  I  have  also  seen 
when  the  disease  has  been  contracted  by  a  sore  or 
cut  upon  the  finger,  the  bubo  come  on  a  little 
above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  upon  the  inside  of  the 
biceps  muscle  ;  and  in  such  where  the  bubo  has 
come  in  that  part,  none  have  formed  in  the  arm-pit, 
which  is  the  most  common  place  for  the  glands  to 
be  affected  by  absorption. 

"  But  this  is  not  universal,  although  common, 
for  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  contracted 
the  disease  in  the  before-mentioned  way,  that  he 
had  buboes  both  on  the  inside  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
and  in  the  arm-pit.  Another  case  of  this  kind  I 
have  heard  of  since  :  why  it  is  not  more  common  is 
perhaps  not  easily  explained. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  matter  was 
weakened  or  much  diluted  by  the  absorptions  from 
other  parts  by  the  time  it  gets  through  these  nearest 
ramifications,  and  therefore  has  not  power  to  con- 
taminate those  M'hich  are  beyond  them  ;  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  this. 
I  once  suspected  that  the  nature  of  the  poison  was 
altered  in  these  glands  as  it  passed  through  them, 
which  was  the  reason  why  it  did  not  contaminate 
the  second  or  third  series  of  glands  ;  and  also  why 
it  did  not  affect  the  constitution  in  the  same  way  as 
it  did  the  parts  to  whicli  it  Avas  first  applied  ;  but 
this  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  next  order 
of  glands  to  suppurating  buboes  not  being  affected 
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by  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  internal  situation  of  the  olher  glands 
prevents  the  venereal  irritation  from  taking  place 
in  them ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving when  one  of  these  external  glands  suppu- 
rates and  forms  a  bubo,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  large  venereal  sore  or  chancre,  that  the  absorp- 
tion from  it,  which  must  be  great,  does  not  conta- 
minate the  lymphatics  or  glands  next  in  order, 
by  the  venereal  matter  going  directly  through  them. 

"  If  this  be  true,  then  the  skin  would  seem  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  absorbents  to 
receive  the  irritation.  Whether  the  skin  has  the 
power  inherent  in  itself,  or  acquires  it  from  some 
other  circumstance,  as  air,  cold,  or  sense  of  touch, 
IS  not  easily  ascertained,  but  whichever  it  be,  it 
shows  that  the  venereal  matter  of  itself  is  not  ca- 
pable of  irritating,  and  that  it  requires  a  second 
principle  to  complete  its  full  efiiect,  that  is,  a  com- 
bination of  the  nature  of  the  poison  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  skin,  and  that  influence  must  be  by 
sympathy,  and  therefore  weaker  than  if  acting  in 
the  same  part,  that  is  the  skin  itself;  Avhich  per- 
haps is  the  reason  why  the  renereal  matter  does 
not  always  affect  those  vessels  and  glands,  while 
it  always  docs  the  skin,  if  inserted  into  it. 

"  The  situation  of  buboes  arising  from  the  ve- 
nereal disease  in  the  penis,  are,  in  men,  in  the 
absorbent  glands  of  the  groin  ;  if  a  gonorrhoea  is 
the  cause  of  a  bubo,  one  groin  is  not  exempted 
more  than  the  other,  both  may  be  afl'ectcd  ;  but  if 
a  bubo  arises  in  consequence  of  a  chancre,  then 
the  groin  may  be  generally  determined  by  the  seat 
of  the  chancre;  for  if  the  chancre  is  on  one  side  of 
the  penis,  then  the  bubo  will  commonly  be  on  that 
side ;  however  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  for 
I  have  known  instances,  although  but  few,  where 
a  chancre  on  one  side  of  the  prepuce,  or  penis, 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  bubo  on  the  opposite  side, 
which,  if  arising  from  that  chancre,  is  a  proof  that 
the  absorbents  either  anastomose,  or  decussate  each 
other.  If  the  chancre  be  on  the  fraenum,  or  on 
the  middle  of  the  penis,  between  the  two  sides, 
then  it  is  uncertain  which  side  will  be  affected." 

The  situation  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  is  not 
always  the  same,  and  therefore  the  course  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  will  vary.  Accordingly  buboes 
,  may  take  place  either  higher  or  lower  than  usual, 
and  indeed  no  part  of  the  body,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  since 
every  gland  is  capable  of  venereal  infection. 

Buboes  as  they  appear  in  women,  are  thus  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

"  One   would   naturally  suppose,"  says  he, 
"  that  what  has  been  said  of  this  complaint  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  men,  would  be  wholly  appli- 
,  cable  to  women  ;  and  also  that  nothing  peculiar  to 
,  •vyoracn  could  take  place ;  but  the  scat  of  absorp- 


tion is  more  extensive  in  this  sex,  and  the  course  of 
some  of  the  absorbents  is  also  different,  from 
whence  there  are  three  situations  of  buboes  in  wo- 
men, two  of  which  are  totally  different  from  those 
in  men,  and  these  I  suspect  to  be  in  the  absorbents. 
The  third  situation  of  buboes  in  this  sex  is  similar 
to  that  in  men,  and  therefore  may  be  divided  into 
three,  as  in  men. 

"  When  buboes  arise  in  women  where  there  is 
no  chancre,  it  is  more  difhcuK  to  know  whelher 
they  are  venereal  or  not  than  in  men  ;  for  when 
they  arise  in  men  without  any  local  complaint,  it 
is  known  that  no  such  complaint  exists,  and  there- 
fore the  bubo  cannot  be  venereal,  excepting  hf 
immediate  absorption ;  but  in  women  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  whether  there  be  any  infection 
present  or  not ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  bubo,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
its  manner  of  coming  on,  progress,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  When  chancres  are  situated  forwards,  near  to 
the  meatus  urinarius,  nymphse,  clitoris,  labia,  or 
mons  veneris,  then  we  And  that  the  matter  absorbed 
is  carried  along  one  or  both  of  the  round  ligaments 
and  the  buboes  are  formed  in  those  ligaments  just 
before  they  enter  the  abdomen,  without,  I  believe, 
ever  going  further.  These  buboes  I  suspect  not  to 
be  glandular,  but  inflamed  absorbents;  and  if  so» 
it  strengthens  the  idea  that  it  is  only  an  external 
part  that  can  be  affected  in  this  way. 

"  When  the  chancres  are  situated  far  back,  near 
the  perinaeum,  or  in  it,  the  matter  absorbed  is  car- 
ried forwards  along  the  angle  between  the  labium 
and  the  thigh  to  the  glands  in  the  groin,  and  often 
in  this  course  there  are  formed  small  buboes  in  the 
absorbents,  similar  to  those  on  the  penis  in  men  ; 
and  when  the  effects  of  the  poison  do  not  rest 
here,  jt  often  produces  a  bubo  in  the  groin  as  in 
men." 

Speaking  of  the  inflammation  of  buboes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  signs  that  distinguish  them  from 
other  swellings  of  the  glands,  Mr.  Hunter  says, 

"  The  bubo  commonly  begins  with  a  sense  of 
pain  which  leads  the  patient  to  examine  the,  part, 
where  a  small  hard  tumor  is  to  be  felt.  This  increases 
like  every  other  inflammation  that  has  a  tendency 
to  suppuration  ;  and,  if  not  prevented,  goes  on  to 
suppuration  and  ulceration,  the  matter  coming  fast 
to  the  skin. 

"  But  we  find  cases  where  they  are  slow  in  their 
progress,  which  I  suspect  either  arises  from  the  in- 
flammatory process  being  kept  back  by  mercury, 
or  other  means  ;  or  being  retarded  by  a  scrofulous 
tendency,  such  a  disposition  in  the  parts  not  so  rea- 
dily admitting  the  trne  venereal  action. 

"  At  first  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
gland,  which  is  moveable  in  the  cellular  membrane ; 
but  as  it  increases  in  siec,  or  as  the  inflammation, 
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and  more  especially  the  suppuration,  advances, 
which  in  all  cases  produce  rather  a  common  effect 
than  a  specific,  the  specific  distance  is  exceeded,  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  becomes  more  in- 
flamed, and  the  tumor  is  more  diii'used.  Some 
become  erysipelatous,  by  which  means  they  are 
rendered  more  diffused  and  cedematous,  and  do  not 
readily  suppurate,  a  circumstance  often  attending 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

"  To  ascertain  what  a  disease  is,  is  the  first  step 
in  the  cure  ;  and  when  two  or  more  causes  pro- 
duce  similar  effects,  great  attention  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  one  effect  from  another,  so  as  to  come 
at  the  true  cause  of  each. 

"  The  glands  of  the  groin,  from  their  situation, 
are  liable  to  suspicion,  for  besides  being  subject  to 
the  common  diseases,  they  become  exposed  to 
others  by  allowing  whatever  is  absorbed  to  pass 
through  them  ;  and  as  the  route  of  the  venereal 
poison  to  the  constitution  is  principally  through 
them,  and  being  oftener  ill  from  this  cause  than 
any  other,  they  often  are  suspected  of  this  disease 
without  foundation, 

"  To  distinguish  with  certainty  the  true  venereal 
bubo  from  swellings  of  those  glands  arising  from 
other  causes,  may  be  very  difficult.  We  must, 
however,  examine  all  circumstances,  to  ascertain 
in  what  the  bubo  differs  from  the  common  diseases 
of  those  glands,  whether  in  the  groin  or  elsewhere  ; 
in  which  examination  the  apparent  causes  are  not  to 
be  neglected.  I  have  already  given  the  character  of 
the  venereal  bubo  in  general  terms ;  but  I  shall 
now  be  more  particular,  as  the  two  are  to  be  con- 
trasted. 

"  The  true  venereal  bubo,  in  consequence  of  a 
chancre,  is  most  commonly  confined  to  one  gland. 
It  keeps  nearly  its  specific  distance  till  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place,  and  then  becomes  more 
diffused.  It  is  rapid  in  its  progress  from  inflamma- 
tion to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  suppura- 
tion is  commonly  large  for  the  size  of  the  gland, 
and  but  one  abscess.  The  pain  is  very  acute.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  where  the  inflammation  attacks 
is  of  a  florid  red. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  buboes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  mode  of  absorption,  viz.  where 
no  local  disease  had  been  produced,  will  always  be 
attended  M'ith  a  greater  uncertainty  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  than  those  attended  or  preceded  by  a 
disease  in  the  penis  ;  because  a  simple  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  these  glands  is  not  sufficient  to 
mark  it  to  be  venereal  ;  but  as  we  always  hare  this 
disease  in  view  when  such  parts  as  the  glands  of 
the  groin  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
runs  but  little  risk  of  not  being  cured  if  it  should  be 
venereal ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  patients  have  often 
undergone  a  mercurial  course  when  tliere  has  been 
no  occasion  for  it. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  spe- 


cific difference  in  the  diseases  themselves;  but  I 
think  that  such  buboes  as  arise  without  any  visible 
cause  are  of  two  kinds,  one  similar  to  those  arising 
from  chancres  and  gonorrhoea  ;  that  is,  inflaming 
and  suppurating  briskly.  These  I  have  always  sus- 
pected to  be  venereal  ;  for  although  there  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  so,  yet  from  these  circum- 
stances it  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  arc. 

"  The  second  are  generally  preceded  and  attend- 
ed with  slight  fever,  or  the  common  symptoms  of  a 
cold,  and  they  are  generally  indolent  and  slow  in 
their  progress.  If  they  should  be  more  quick  than 
ordinary,  they  become  more  diffused  than  the  vene- 
real, and  may  not  be  confined  to  one  gland.  When 
very  slow  they  give  but  little  sensation  ;  but  when 
more  quick  the  sensation  is  more  acute,  though  not 
so  sharp  as  in  those  that  are  venereal ;  and  most 
commonly  they  do  not  suppurate,  but  often  be- 
come stationary.  When  they  do  suppurate  it  is 
slowly,  and  often  in  more  glands  than  one,  the  in- 
flammation being  more  diffused,  and  commonly 
small  in  proportion  to  the  swelling.  The  matter 
comes  slowly  to  the  skin,  not  attended  with  much 
pain,  and  the  colour  is  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  being  more  of  the  purple.  Sometimes  the 
suppurations  are  very  considerable,  but  not  pain- 
ful." 

Mr.  Hunter  next  enquires  what  other  causes  there 
are  for  the  swelling  of  these  glands  besides  venereal 
infection,  to  which  he  has  ascribed  one  of  the  modes 
of  swelling ;  for  other  causes  there  must  be  to 
account  for  the  other  modes  of  it.    He  says, 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  venereal  complaints ;  and  if 
not,  this  becomes  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
they  may  not  be  venereal,  but  proceed  from  some 
unknown  cause.  If  the  swelling  is  only  in  one 
gland,  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  gives  but 
little  or  no  pain,  it  is  probably  merely  scrofulous  ; 
but  if  the  swelling  is  considerable,  diffused  and  at- 
tended with  some  inflammation  and  pain,  then  it  is 
most  probable  that  there  is  a  constitutional  action, 
consisting  in  slight  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  small 
quick  pulse,  and  an  appearance  of  approaching 
hectic.  Such  swellings  are  slow  in  their  cure,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  mercury,  even  when 
very  early  applied." 

The  case,  introduced  by  the  author  to  illustrate 
this  subject,  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  atten- 
tion: "  The  swellings  that  took  place  were  not 
very  painful,  and,  after  having  acquired  a  consider- 
able size,  became  stationary.  Mercurial  ointment, 
rubbed  on  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  side  affected, 
did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  service  to  them,  as  they 
still  remained  stationary,  and  almost  without  pain. 
With  respect  to  the  cure,  Mr,  Hunter  thought  the 
patient  should  go  to  the  sea  and  bathe. 

"  Allowing  the  chance  of  the  disease  being  vene- 
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real  or  not  venereal,"  says  he,  "  to  be  equal,  I 
reasoned  upon  that  ground.  His  present  want  of 
health  could  not  be  supposed  to  arise  from  any  ve- 
nereal cause,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  swelling  in 
the  groin,  and  therefore  though  the  swelling  was 
venereal,  he  was  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
take  mercury,  as  a  sufiicieut  quantity  of  that  medi- 
cine for  the  cure  would  kill  him  ;  aud  if  it  should 
not  be  venereal,  that  still  a  greater  quantity  of 
mercury  must  be  given  than  what  was  necessary  if 
it  was  venereal  ;  because  its  not  giving  way  readily 
would  naturally  make  the  surgeon  push  the  mer- 
cury further  ;  and  besides  this  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, the  disease  in  the  groia  m.ight  be  rendered 
more  difficult  of  cure.  But  if  he  went  to  the  sea, 
Lis  constitution  would  be  restored  ;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease in  the  groin  proved  to  be  venereal,  he  would 
be  in  a  proper  condition  to  go  through  a  mercurial 
course,  and  by  that  means  get  rid  of  both  diseases 
by  the  two  methods.  But  if  I  should  be  right  in 
my  opinion,  that  (here  was  nothing  venereal  in  the 
case,  then  he  would  get  well  by  the  sea-bathing 
alone. 

"  These  arguments  had  the  desired  effect,  the 
patient  went  directly  to  the  sea,  and  began  to  reco- 
ver almost  immediately.  x\bout  a  fortnight  after  a 
small  suppuration  took  place  in  one  of  the  glands; 
J  directed  a  poultice  should  be  made  with  sea-vv  ater 
and  applied,  and  if  it  broke  that  it  should  not  be 
further  opened,  but  poulticed  till  healed.  In  six 
weeks  he  came  back  perfectly  recovered  in  every 
respect. 

"  The  above  appearance,  with  the  constitntioual 
affections,  1  have  seen  take  place  when  there  were 
chancres,  and  I  have  been  puzzled  to  determine 
whether  it  was  sympathetic,  from  a  derangement 
of  the  constitution,  or  from  the  absorption  of  mat- 
ter. 

"  I  have  long  suspected  a  mixed  case,  and  I  am 
now  certain  that  such  exists.  I  have  seen  cases 
where  the  venereal  matter,  like  a  cold  or  fever,  has 
only  irritated  the  glands  to  disease,  producing  in 
them  scrofula,  to  which  they  were  predisposed. 

"  In  such  cases  the  swellings  commonly  arise 
slowly,  give.but  little  pain,  and  seem  to  be  rather 
hastened  in  their  progress  if  mercury  is. given  to 
destroy  the  venereal  disposition.  Some  come  to 
suppuration  while  under  this  resolving  course;  and 
others,  which  probably  had  a,  venereal  taint  at  first, 
become  so  indolent  that  mercury  has  no  effect  upon 
them,  and  in  the  end  get  well  either  of  themselves, 
or  by  other  means,  which  I  imagine  may  have  in- 
duced some  to  think  that  buboes  are  never  vene- 
real. Such  cases  require  great  attention  to  be  able 
to  determine  them  properly  ;  and  I  believe  this  re- 
quires in  many  cases  so  nice  a  judgment  that  wc 
shall  be  often  liable  to  mistakes." 

Whether  the  lymphatic  glands  aet  as  guards 


against  the  further  progress  of  any  disease  caught 
by  absorption,  Mr.  Hunter  cannot  determinL  ;  they 
cannot  however  prevent  the  poison  from  getting  a. 
passage  into  the  constitution  in  cases  where  buboes 
take  place,  because  these  glands  naturally  propa- 
gate the  same  disease  as  has  been  produced  in  them, 
and  in  an  increased  degree. 

Mr.  Hunter  makes  the  following  general  reliec- 
tions  on  the  cure  of  buboes.  He  declines  a  discus- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  their  being  a  deposit  from 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  dispersed  ; 
"  for,"  says  he,  "  according  to  this  theory,  to  dis- 
perse them  would  be  to  throw  the  venereal  matter 
upon  the  constitution.  But  if  this  were  really  the 
case,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of 
mercury,  provided  that  the  bubo  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, as  it  would  prove  its  own  cure;  but  even 
those  who  were  of  this  opinion  were  not  satisfied 
witli  the  cure  which  they  supposed  nature  had 
pointed  out,  but  gave  mercury,  and  in  very  large 
quantities.  From  the  same  history  of  a  bubo,  I 
have  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  seve- 
ral buboes  which  are  not  in  the  least  venereul,  but 
scrofulous;  and  that  there  are  also  buboes  which 
appear  to  be  only  in  part  venereal ;  or  perha;ps 
only  a  gland  disposed  to  scrofula  brought  into  ac- 
tion by  the  venereal  irritation,  similar  to  w  hat  hap- 
pens often  .from  the  matter  of  the  small-pox  in  ino- 
culation. Therefore,  prior  to  the  method  of  cure, 
the  true  venereal  bubo  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  others  if  possible.  When  it  is  well  ascertained 
to  be  venereal,  resolution  is  certainly  to  be  at- 
tempted if  the  bubo  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
only.  The  propriety  of  the  attempt  depends  upoa 
the  progress  the  disease  has  made.  If  it  be  very 
large,  and  suppuration  appears  to  be  near  at  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  resolution  cannot  be  affected  ; 
and  if  suppuration  has  taken  place,  I  should  very 
much  doubt  the  probability  of  success,  and  an  at- 
tempt might  now  possibly  only  retard  the  suppura- 
tioj!,  and  protract  the  cure. 

"  The  resolution  of  those  inflammations  depends 
principally  upon  mercury,  and  almost  absolutely 
upon  the  quantitj'  that  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
them;  and  the  cure  of  them,  if  allowed  to  come  to 
suppuration,  depends  upon  the  same  circumstances. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  that  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  bubo,  depends  principally  upon  the 
quantity  of  external  surface  for  absorption  beyond 
the  bubo. 

"  Mercury  is  to  be  applied  in  the  inost  advanta- 
geous manner,  that  is,  to  those  surfaces  by  an 
absorption  from  Avhich  it  may  pass  through  the  dis- 
eased gland ;  for  by  destroying  the  disease  there 
the  constitution  has  less  chance  of  being  contami- 
nated.  The  poM'ers  of  mercury  may  often  be  in- 
creased from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
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In  the  cure  of  buboes  it  should  always  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  constitution  by  the  same  way  through 
which  the  habit  received  the  poison  ;  and  therefore 
to  effect  this,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  mouths  of 
those  lymphatics  which  pass  through  the  diseased 
part,  and  which  will  always  be  placed  on  a  surface 
beyond  the  disease. 

But  the  sittiation  of  many  buboes  is  such  as 
not  to  have  much  surface  beyond  them,  and  thereby 
not  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  be- 
ing taken  in  in  this  way  ;  as  for  instance,  those  bu- 
boes on  the  body  of  the  penis  arising  from  chancres 
on  the  glans  or  prepuce. 

"  These  two  surfaces  are  not  sufficient  to  take  in 
the  necessary  quantity  to  cure  those  buboes  in  its 
passage  through  them  ;  therefore,  whenever  the 
Jirst  symptoms  of  a  bubo  appear,  its  situation  is 
well  to  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  determine  if 
there  be  a  sufficient  surface  to  effect  a  cure,  without 
having  recourse  to  other  means.  It  is  first  to  be 
observed,  whether  the  absorbent  vessels  on  the 
body  of  the  penis  are  affected,  or  the  glands  in  the 
groin. 

"  If  the  disease  be  in  the  groin,  it  must  be  ob- 
served  in  Avhich  of  the  three  situations  of  the  bubo 
before  taken  notice  of,  it  is ;  whether  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  and  groin,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  before  Foupart's  ligament,  or  near  to  the 
pubes.  If  they  are  on  tiie  body  of  the  penis,  this 
shews  that  the  absorbents  leading  directly  from  the 
surface  of  absorption  are  themselves  diseased.  If 
in  the  groin,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  perhaps  a  little  lower  down  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  groin,  then  we  may  suppose  it  is 
in  the  glands  common  to  the  penis  and  thigh.  If 
high  up,  or  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  before 
Foupart's  ligament,  then  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
those  absorbents  that  arise  from  about  the  groin, 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  pubes,  pass  through  the 
bubo  ;  and  if  far  forwards,  then  it  is  most  probable 
that  only  the  absorbents  of  the  penis,  and  skin 
about  the  pubes,  pass  that  way.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  situations  is  very  necessary  for 
the  application  of  mercury  for  the  cure  by  reso- 
lution, and  for  the  cure  after  suppuration  has 
taken  place. 

"  The  propriety  of  this  practice  must  appear  at 
once,  when  we  consider  that  the  medicine  cannot 
pass  to  the  common  circulation  without  going 
through  the  diseased  parts  ;  and  it  must  promote 
the  cure  in  its  passage  through  them  ;  Avhile  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  the  matter  which  has  already 
passed,  and  is  still  continuing  to  pass  into  the  con- 
stitution, from  acting  there,  so  that  the  bubo  is 
Gured,  and  the  constitution  preserved. 

But  this  practice  alone  is  not  always  suffici- 
ent: there  are  many  cases  which  mercury  by  itself 
cannot  cure.  Mercury  can  only  cure  the  specific 
disposition  of  the  inflammation  :  and  we  know  that 
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this  disease  5s  often  attended  with  other  kinds  of 
inflammation  besides  the  venereal. 

"  Sometimes  tiie  common  inflammation  is  carried 
to  a  great  height,  at  other  times  the  inflammation 
is  erysipelatous,  and  I  suspect  often  scrofulous. 
We  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  other  methods. 

"  Where  the  inflammation  rises  very  high, 
bleeding,  purging,  and  fomenting,  are  generally 
recommended.  These  will  certainly  lessen  the  ac- 
tive power  of  the  vessels,  and  render  the  inflamma- 
tion more  languid,  but  they  can  never  lessen  the 
specific  effects  of  this  poison,  which  were  the  first 
cause,  and  are  still  in  some  degree  the  support  of 
the  inflammation.  Their  effects  are  only  secon- 
dary ;  and  if  they  reduce  the  inflammation  within 
the  bounds  of  the  specific,  it  is  all  the  service  they 
can  perform.  If  the  inflammation  be  of  the  erysi- 
pelatous kind,  perhaps  bark  is  the  best  medicine 
that  can  be  given  ;  or  if  it  be  suspected  to  be  scro- 
fulous, hemlock  ;  and  poultices  made  with  sea-wa- 
ter, may  be  of  service. 

"  Vomits  have  been  of  service  in  resolving  bu- 
boes, even  after  matter  has  been  formed  in  them, 
and  after  they  have  been  nearly  ready  to  burst; 
this  acts  upon  the  principle  of  one  irritation  de- 
stroying another  ;  and  the  act  of  sickness  and 
vomiting  perhaps  gives  a  disposition  for  absorption." 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  removal  of  a  bubo,  though  ready  to  burst, 
merely  by  sea-sickness.  This  happened  to  an  offi- 
cer at  Lisbon,  and  when  the  sickness  went  off",  he 
found  the  bubo  was  entirely  gone,  and  it  never  af- 
terwards troubled  him. 

The  resolution  of  the  inflammation  of  the  absor- 
bents of  the  penis,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  is  to  be  at- 
tempted in  both  sexes  by  the  use  of  mercury,  topi- 
cally and  generally.  This,  hvc  says,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  lues  venerea,  as  well  as  to  cure  the 
parts  themselves.  As  to  the  quantity,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  surgeon,  who  must  be  guided  by  the  signs 
of  the  original  complaint,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  symptoms  have  already  given  way. 

In  attempting  the  resolution  of  buboes  in  the 
groin,  Mr.  Hunter  says, 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  apply  the  mercury  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  inflamed  gland.  If  the 
bubo  be  in  the  groin,  according  to  our  first  situa- 
tion,  then  it  is  necessary  to  rub  the  mercurial 
ointment  upon  the  thigh.  This  surface  will  in  gene- 
ral absorb  as  much  mercury  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
resolve  the  bubo,  and  to  preserve  the  constitution 
from  being  contaminated  by  the  poison  that  may  get 
into  it;  but  if  resolution  does  not  readily  take  place, 
then  the  surface  of  friction  may  be  increased,  by 
rubbing  the  ointment  upon  the  leg. 

"  But  if  the  bubo  be  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  that  is,  in  the  second  situation,  then  the  oint- 
ment should  be  rubbed  also  upon  the  penis,  scro- 
tum, and  belly ;  and  the  same  if  the  bubo  should 
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be  still  further  forwards  ;  for  probably  those  glands 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  all  the  surfaces  menti- 
oned, as  well  as  from  the  thigh  and  leg. 

"  The  length  of  time  the  frictions  should  be  con- 
tinued, must  be  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
huho  gives  way,  they  must  be  continued  till  it  has 
entirely  subsided,  and  perhaps  longer,  on  account 
of  the  cause  of  it,  a  chancre,  which  may  not  yield 
to  soon  as  the  bubo.  If  it  still  goes  on  to  suppu- 
ration, the  frictions  may  or  may  not  be  continued  ; 
for  I  do  not  know  for  certain  if  any  thing  is  to  be 
gained  by  their  continuance  in  this  state." 

If  the  quantity  of  mercury  used  alfect  the  mouth, 
its  further  use  must  be  regulated  accordingly.  Mr. 
Hunter  describes  the  treatment  of  buboes  in  other 
parts  in  the  following  way  : 

"  As  venereal  buboes,"  says  he,  "  arise  from 
©ther  modes  of  application  of  the  poison  besides 
coition,  they  are  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  the  hands  appear  to  be  next  in  the 
order  of  frequency.  They  arise  in  the  arm-pit 
from  wounds  in  the  hands  or  fingers  being  conta- 
minated by  venereal  matter,  and  reduced  to  chan- 
cres. In  such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
ointment  should  be  rubbed  on  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm ;  but  this  surface  may  not  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore we  must  apply  it  in  another  way,  or  to  other 
parts,  to  produce  its  effects  upon  the  constitution. 

"  I  have  seen  a  true  venereal  chancre  on  the 
middle  of  the  lower  lip  produce  a  bubo  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  under  the  lower  jaw,  just  upon  the 
maxillary  gland.  By  applying  strong  mercurial 
ointment  to  the  under  lip,  chin,  and  swellings,  they 
were  resolved. 

"  The  quantify  of  mercury  necessary  for  the  re- 
solution of  a  bubo  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  bubo,  stopping  short  of  certain  effects 
t-ipon  the  constitution.  If  it  be  in  the  first  situa- 
tion, and  yields  readily  upon  rubbing  in  half  a 
drachm  of  mercurial  ointment,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  quicksilver  and  hog's  lard,  every  night,  and  the 
mouth  does  not  become  sore,  or  at  most  only  ten- 
der, then  pursuing  this  course  till  the  gland  is  re- 
duced to  i!s  natural  size  will  be  sufficient,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  a  good  security  for  the  constitution, 
provided  the  chancre,  which  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  bubo,  heals  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
mouth  is  not  affected  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the 
gland  does  not  readily  resolve,  then  two  scruples, 
or  a  drachm,  may  be  rubbed  in  every  night ;  and 
if  there  be  no  amendment,  then  more  must  be 
rubbed  in  ;  in  short,  if  the  reduction  is  obstinate, 
the  mercury  must  be  pushed  as  far  as  can  be  done 
without  producing  a  salivation. 

"  If  there  be  a  bubo  on  each  side,  then  there 
cannot  be  so  much  mercury  applied  locally  to 
each  ;  for  the  constitution  most  probably  could 
not  bear  double  the  quantity  which  is  necessary 
fi»r  the  resolution  of  one.    But  ia  such  cases  we 


mnst  not  so  much  mind  the  soreness  of  the  mouth 
as  when  there  is  but  one;  however,  the  buboe* 
must  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  suppuration,  rather 
than  affect  the  constitution  too  much  by  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury ;  and  therefore  when  there  are 
two  they  are  more  likely  to  suppurate  than  where 
there  is  only  one. 

"  In  the  second  or  third  situation  of  buboes,  if 
we  find  that  most  probably  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mercury  does  not  pass  through  them  for  their  reso- 
lution, it  may  be  continued  to  be  thrown  in  by  the 
leg  and  thigh  to  act  upon  the  constitution,  as  has^ 
been  already  observed.  The  quantity  taken  in  in 
this  way  must  be  greater  than  what  would  be  ne- 
cessary  if  the  Avhole  could  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  bubo.  The  mouth  must  be  affected,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
bubo. 

"  This  method  of  resolving  buboes  occurred  to 
me  at  Bellisle,  in  the  year  1761,  where  I  had 
good  opportunities  of  trying  it  upon  the  soldiers ; 
and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  only  three  buboes- 
have  suppurated  under  my  care  since  that  time, 
and  two  of  these  were  in  one  person,  where  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  had  considerable  effects  on  the 
constitution,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  quantity 
could  not  be  sent  through  the  two  groins  for  their 
resolution  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  suppurations 
were  small  in  comparison  to  what  they  threatened 
to  be,  which  I  impute  to  the  mode  of  treatment. 

"  Many  buboes,  after  every  attempt,  remain 
swelled  without  either  coming  to  resolution  or  sup- 
puration, but  rather  become  harder  and  schirrous. 
Such  I  apprehend  were  either  scrofulous  at  first, 
or  became  so  when  the  venereal  disposition  was 
removed.  The  cure  of  them  should  be  attempted 
byhemlock,  sea-water  poultices,  and  sea-bathing, 
as  has  been  already  observed." 

In  the  treatment  of  buboes  when  they  suppurate, 
Mr.  Hunter  introduces  some  new  and  important 
practical  remarks.    He  says, 

"  After  every  known  method  has  been  used, 
buboes  cannot  in  all  cases  be  resolved,  but  will 
come  to  suppuration.  They  then  become  more  an 
object  of  surgery,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  some 
respects  like  any  other  abscess.  If  it  be  thought 
proper  to  open  a  bubo,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  thinning  the  parts  as  much  as  possible.  The 
great  advantage  arising  from  this  is,  that  these 
parts  having  become  very  thin,  lose  the  disposition 
to  heal,  which  gives  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  a 
better  chance  of  healing  along  with  the  superficial 
parts;  by  this  means  too,  a  large  opening  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  different  modes  made  use  of  for  keep, 
ing  the  skin  from  healing  till  the  bottom  is  healed, 
become  unnecessary. 

"  It  may  admit  of  dispute,  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  mercury  should  be  continued  or  not  through 
the  whole  suppuration.  1  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
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tinue  U,  but  in  a  smaller  quanti*:}'" ;  for  although  the 
parts  cannot  set  about  a  cure  till  opened,  yet  I  do 
imagine  that  they  may  be  better  disposed  to  it,  and 
1  think  that  1  hare  seen  cases  where  suppuration 
took  place  although  under  the  above  practice,  that 
were  very  large  in  their  iniiamniation,  but  very 
small  in  their  suppuration,  which  1  imputed  to  the 
party's  having  taken  mercury  in  the  before-menti- 
oned way,  both  before  and  while  suppuration  was 
going  on. 

"  It  has  been  disputed  more  in  this  kind  of  ab- 
scess than  in  others,  whether  it  should  be  opened 
or  allowed  to  burst  itself ;  and  likewise  whether 
the  opening  should  be  made  by  incision  or  caustic. 

"  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  a  venereal  ab- 
scess different  from  any  other  to  recommend  one 
practice  more  than  another.  The  surgeon  should 
in  some  degree  be  guided  by  the  patient." 

Mr.  Hunter  says  he  once  opened  two  buboes  in 
the  same  person,  one  immediately  after  the  other. 
The  first  Avas  with  the  lapis  infernalis,  which  gave 
him  considerable  pain,  and  therefore  he  would 
have  the  other  opened  with  a  lancet,  as  the  pain 
would  only  be  momentary.  But  it  was  so  great, 
*nd  the  soreness  continued  so  long,  while  there 
was  no  pain  in  the  other  deadened  by  the  caustic, 
after  it  had  done  its  business,  that  next  day  he  said 
if  he  was  ever  obliged  to  have  one  opened  again  it 
should  be  with  caustic.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  of  the  preference  due  to  the  latter  method. 

"  The  constitution  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  at- 
tacked with  mercury,  either  by  applying  it  inter- 
nally or  externally  ;  if  the  mercury  is  applied  ex- 
ternally, it  should  be  applied  to  that  side,  and  be- 
yond where  the  bubo  is,  as  before  directed  in 
treating  of  .the  resolution  of  buboes,  as  it  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  disease  in  its  passing 
through  the  part. 

"  Giving  mercury  in  these  cases  answers  two 
purposes,  it  assists  the  external  applications  to 
cure  the  buboes,  and  it  prevents  the  effects  of  the 
constant  absorption  of  the  venereal  matter  from 
the  sore. 

"  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  mercu- 
rial  course  with  a  view  to  prevention  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  determine,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  same  quantity  to  prevent  a 
disease  that  would  cure  one  that  has  already  taken 
place.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  course 
till  the  bubo  is  healed,  or  till  it  has  for  some  time 
lost  its  venereal  appearance  ;  but  it  may  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  this  last  fact ;  therefore  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experience,  not  theory,  and  continue 
the  course  in  general  till  the  whole  is  healed,  and 
(Even  longer,  especially  if  the  bubo  heals  very  rea- 
dily ;  for  we  find  in  many  cases  that  the  constitu- 
tion shall  be  still  tainted  after  all ;  however  some 
restrictions  are  to  be  made  here,  for  I  have  already 
jebservedj  that  it  often  happen*  that  buboes  assume 


other  dispositions  besides  the  venereal,  which  mct- 
ciiiy  cannot  cure,  but  will  even  make  worse.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  the  distinction ; 
w  hich  will  be  taken  notice  of." 

After  observing  that  the  treatment  of  suppurat- 
ing buboes  in  the  other  sex  is  the  same  as  in  men, 
the  author  makes  some  ingenious  remarks  on  some 
of  the  consequences  which  buboes  may  occasion. 
Having  formerly  observed  that  the  venereal  disease 
was  capable  of  bringing  latent  dispositions  or  sus- 
ceptibilities into  action,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  "  this 
is  remarkably  the  case  with  buboes,  and  I  believe 
the  disposition  is  m.ore  of  the  scrofulous  kind  than 
any  other  ;  w  hether  this  arises  from  the  buboes  be- 
ing formed  in  lymphatic  glands  or  not,  is  probably 
not  easily  determined. 

"  It  some'ames  happens  that  these  sores,  when, 
losing,  or  entirely  deprived  of,  the  venereal  dispo- 
sition, form  into  a  sore  of  another  kind,  and  most 
probably  of  various  kinds.  How  far  it  is  a  disease 
arising  from  a  venereal  taint,  and  the  effects  of  a 
mercurial  course  jointly,  is  not  certain,  but  most 
probably  these  two  have  some  share  in  forming  the 
disease.  If  this  idea  of  it  were  just,  it  would 
become  a  specific  disease,  and  be  reducible  to  one 
method  of  cure;  but  I  should  suspect  that  ei<ther 
the  constitution  or  the  part  has  some,  if  not  the 
principal,  share  in  it ;  that  is,  the  parts  fall  into  a 
peculiar  disease  independent  of  the  constitutional 
disease  or  method  of  cure;  for  if  it  arose  out  of  the 
two  first  entirely,  w^e  might  expect  to  meet  with  it 
oftener.  So  far  as  the  constitution  or  the  part  has 
a  share  in  forming  this  disease,  it  becomes  more  un- 
certain what  the  disease  is,  because  it  must  in  some 
degree  partake  of  the  constitution  or  nature  of  the 
part.  I  am  apt  to  suspect  something  scrofulous  in 
them,  especially  as  they  are  diseases  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands. 

"  Such  diseases  make  the  cure  of  the  syphilis 
much  more  uncertain,  because  when  the  sore  be- 
comes stationary,  or  the  mercury  begins  to  disagree, 
we  are  ready  to  suspect  that  the  virus  is  gone,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  the  virus  is  perhaps 
only  less  powerful  than  the  new-formed  disease, 
and  as  it  were  lies  dormant,  or  ceases  to  act,  and 
when  the  other  becomes  weaker,  the  venereal 
begins  to  show  itself  again." 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  treatment  in  such  cases  is, 
to  attack  the  predominant  disease  ;  but  still  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  out  the  disease,  and  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  venereal.  He  relates  some  cases  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  this  difficulty,  and  from  them  is 
led  to  conclude,  that  there  was  another  disposition 
formed  besides  the  venereal^  and  which  was  put 
into  action  by  the  venereal  irritation ;  somewhat 
of  a  scrofulous  kind,  and  probably  not  purely  of 
that  nature. 

"  I  have  seen  some  buboes,"  says  he,  "  most 
extremely   painful  and   tender  to   almost  every 
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thing  that  touched  them,  and  the  more  mild  the 
dressings  that  were  applied,  the  more  painful  the 
parts  became. 

"  In  some  the  stin  seems  only  to  take  on  the 
disease.  Ulceration  going  on  in  the  surrounding 
skin,  while  a  new  skin  forms  in  the  centre  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  ulceration,  forming  an  irre- 
gular sore  like  a  worm-eaten  groove  all  round. 
This,  like  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  as  also 
some  others,  appears  to  have  only  the  power  of 
contaminating  the  parts  that  have  not  yet  come 
into  action :  and  those  that  have  already  taken  it 
seem  to  lose  the  diseased  disposition,  and  heal 
readily."  In  some  instances,  it  is  added,  they 
spread  to  an  amazing  extent,  in  which  case  their 
progress  may  be  limited  in  some  degree  by  the  use 
of  hemlock.  Mr.  Hunter  relates  a  case  in  which 
this  effect  was  invariably  obtained  by  that  remedy, 
though  it  did  not  effect  a  cure.  It  affords  also  a 
salutary  caution  as  to  the  exhibition  of  that  re- 
medy in  large  doses.    See  Conium  Maculatum. 

BUBO,  PESTILENTIAL ;  a  symptom  of  the 
plague.  See  Pestis.  A  pestilential  bubo,  at  it 
commencement,  is  described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  as 
a  small,  hard,  round  tumor,  readily  perceptible  to 
the  touch,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea.  It  is 
moveable  under  the  skin,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  not  altered  at  an  early  period,  the  bubo  lying  at 
a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  the  swelling  not 
appearing  externally.  As  the  tumefied  gland  en- 
larges, it  changes  from  a  round  to  an  oval  shape, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  less  moveable.  The 
integuments  now  begin  to  thicken,  and  the  swell- 
ing to  appear  externally.  The  appearance  of  the 
bubo  is  often  preceded  by  a  sense  of  tightness  and 
pain  sometimes  lancinating,  or  itchiness,  in  the 
part  where  it  is  about  to  appear,  now  and  then  by 
shivering.  In  many  oases,  however,  the  small 
swelling  just  described  comes  on  without  being 
preceded  by  any  peculiar  symptoms. 

Some  buboes  are  indolent  and  insensible,  others 
Tery  sensible  and  rapid  in  their  progress.  The 
t  mor  advancing  quickly  to  suppuration,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  favourable.  When  the  buboes 
suppurate  properly,  De  Mertens  observes,  and 
there  is  a  separation  of  eschars  from  the  carbuncles, 
with  a  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the 
prognosis  is  good.  No  general  rule,  however, 
can  be  laid  down.  Cases  where  early  suppuration 
takes  place  often  prove  fatal  ;  and  there  are  many 
histories  of  cases  terminating  favourably  where  the 
buboes  were  extremely  indolent  and  terminated  in 
resolution. 

Dr.  Wilson  says,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  in  what 
a  bubo  will  terminate.  The  fluctuation  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible  where  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  buboes  arc  sometimes  resolved  after 
fluctuation  has  been  very  evident.  Their  progress 
indeed  is  almost  always  more  or  less  irregular, 


especially  after  the  first  week.  At  one  time  they 
seem  advancing  to  suppuration,  at  another  show  a 
tendency  to  resolution.  "  But  these  variations," 
Dr.  Russell  remarks,  "  chiefly  respected  the  in- 
teguments; for  the  gland  itself,  when  carefully  ex- 
plored, was  seldom  found  to  alter,  and  where  the 
tumor  actually  dispersed,  it  was  not  suddenly, 
but  by  slow  degrees.  Thus  from  the  alteration  in 
the  teguments  alone,  the  whole  tumor,  on  a 
superficial  view,  seemed  to  lessen  or  increase, 
though  the  gland  remained  the  same  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  deception  was  often  the 
cause  of  the  bubo  being  said  to  fluctuate,  or  to 
vanish  in  appearance  entirely,  and  again  return." 
He  adds,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  far 
from  thinking.  "  that  this  fluctuation  was  never 
real."  And  Chenot  observes,  "  Vidimus  quoque 
abruptam  suppurationem,  in  his  resuscitari  ac  de- 
mum  per  effusionem  puris  absolvi."  ^ 

The  bubo,  as  it  increases  in  size,  becomes  some- 
what flat ;  and  generally  about  the  second  iveek 
the  skin  over  it  grows  tense  and  painful,  and  begins 
to  be  inflamed.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  is 
moderate,  in  others  considerable  ;  but  it  seldom 
terminates  in  gangrene,  although  the  skin  now  and 
then  assumes  a  bluish  colour.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  bubo  runs  to  suppuration 
without  any  degree  of  inflammation  appearing  on' 
the  skin,  and  then,  as  it  is  generally  harder  than  a 
suppurated  venereal  bubo,  it  is  often  diiiicult  to 
determine  whether  suppuration  has  taken  place  or 
not.  When  buboes  break  spontaneously  it  gene- 
rally happens  in  the  third  week,  sometimes  at  a 
later  period. 

Pestilential  buboes  most  frequently  appear  in  the 
groins  or  a  little  lower,  among  the  lowest  cluster  of 
the  inguinal  glands ;  they  also  frequently  appear 
among  the  axillary  glands ;  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  they  have  their  seat  in  the  parotid,  and  the 
disease  is  then,  by  many,  reckoned  more  dangerous 
than  when  the  buboes  appear  in  the  groins  or  arm- 
pits. Still  more  rarely  they  appear  in  the  maxillary 
or  cervical  glands. 

"  The  latter  too,"  namely,  the  maxillary  and 
cervical  glands,  Dr.  Russell  remarks,  "  were 
seldom  observed  to  swell  without  either  the  parotid 
swelling  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after,  or  a  car- 
buncle protruding  near  them  ;  they  never  were  the 
sole  pestilential  eruptions,  and  I  recollect  few  in- 
stances of  their  coming  to  maturation."  It  has 
been  remarked  by  others,  that  the  parotid  bubo 
seldom  appears  unaccompanied  by  one  or  more  in 
the  axilla  or  groin.  It  may  upon  the  whole  be  ob- 
served, that  the  axillary  buboes  suppurate  more 
frequently  than  those  situated  about  the  fauces, 
and  the  inguinal  more  frequently  than  the  axillary. 

Buboes  often  make  their  appearance  on  the  first 
day  of  the  complaint ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are 
among  the  first  symptoms.    It  has  been  observed, 
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that  when  they  appear  later  than  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  they  are  generally  preceded  by  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Those  which  come 
out  at  so  late  a  period,  howerer,  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  the  first  which  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  complaint ;  for  a  succession  of  buboes  some- 
times takes  place,  till  three  or  four  have  made  their 
appearance.  In  this  case  several  hours  usually 
intervene  between  the  appearance  of  any  two  of 
them. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  no  buboes  appear, 
and  these  cases  are  upon  the  whole  the  most  fatal. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  particularly  demands 
attention,  as  the  cases  unattended  by  buboes  and 
other  pestilential  eruptions  generally  make  their 
appearance  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
and  have  often,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  eruptions,  been  mistaken  for  other  complaints. 
In  other  cases,  particularly  towards  the  decline  of 
the  epidemic,  tke  buboes  and  other  eruptions  often 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  complaint,  which  is 
then  unattended  by  danger ;  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  eruptions  in  the  plague  are  to  be 
regarded  as  favourable  symptoms. 

Where  the  inflamed  gland  advances  to  suppura- 
tion more  rapidly  than  the  integuments,  trouble- 
some fistulous  ulcers  are  sometimes  formed,  if  an 
artificial  opening  has  not  been  made  in  the  skin. 
This  accident,  however,  is  rare  ;  in  general  the 
buboes,  left  to  themselves,  do  not  prove  trouble- 
some. 

When  they  do  not  suppurate,  and  the  patient 
recovers,  they  gradually  disperse,  generally  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  In  some  cases  they  are 
succeeded  by  an  induration  of  the  gland,  which 
remains  for  njany  months.  Even  where  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place,  if  the  cure  proves  tedious, 
cither  in  consequence  of  the  matter  having  been 
discharged  by  too  small  an  opening,  or  the  opening 
having  repeatedly  closed  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure,  a  similar  induration  sometimes  succeeds, 
which  in  like  manner  sooner  or  later  disappears, 
these  indurations  never  terminating  in  cancer. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  Dr.  Wilson 
says,  are  to  be  learned  from  attending  to  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  pestilential  buboes  ;  some 
further  circumstances,  of  less  moment,  however, 
have  been  ascertained  by  dissection. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many,  particularly 
the  French  surgeons,  to  extirpate  the  buboes ; 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
internal  changes  which  take  place  in  them.  From 
the  appeai'ances  on  dissection  they  have  been 
divided  into  several  different  species.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  detain  the  reader  with  an  account  of  this 
hitherto  useless  division ;  he  will  find  it  at  length 
in  the  "  Traite  de  la  Peste"  from  the  428th  to  the 
434th  page.  One  observation  deserves  attention  ; 
it  hasjust  been  remarked,  that  the  skin  covering 


the  buboes  never  runs  to  gangrene  ;  dissection 
shows  that  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  gland 
itself.  A  French  writer  says, — "  Je  coupai  par 
Ic  milieu  celle  (h.  e.  the  bubo),  qui  etoit  sur  les 
vaisseaux,  que  je  trouvai  toute  noire.  Le  lende- 
main  j'ouvris  le  bubon,  j'y  trouvai  le  corps  glandu- 
leux  comme  un  rein  de  mouton,  tout  noir." 

Besides  the  true  bubo,  another  pestilential 
eruption  has  also  received  the  name  of  bubo. 
This  eruption  is  so  rare  that  some  who  mention  it 
have  been  accused  of  misrepresentation.  This 
accusation,  however,  we  are  now  assured  is 
groundless.  The  principal  circumstance  in  which 
the  spurious  differs  from  the  true  bubo,  is  in  the 
former  appearing  indiscriminately  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  while  the  true  bubo  is  confined  to 
the  groin,  axilla,  and  parts  about  the  fauces. 
"  Spurious  buboes  were  observed,"  says  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, "  on  the  head,  the  forehead,  the  throat,  the 
shoulder,  above  the  clavicle,  the  neck,  on  or  above 
the  scapulas,  the  back,  the  side  under  the  breast, 
the  belly,  the  hip,  hind  part  of  the  thigh  near  the 
ham,  the  leg,  the  scrotum,  the  arm  near  the  usual 
place  of  issues,  inside  of  the  arm  near  the  elbow, 
outside  of  the  fore-arm,  and  near  the  Avrist." 

Some  of  these  buboes,  if  they  are  not  opened  at 
a  proper  time,  grow  to  a  great  size,  particularly 
those  on  the  scapulae,  or  back ;  in  other  parts, 
however,  they  seldom  much  exceed  the  size  of  a 
common  hen's  egg.  They  generally  make  their 
appearance  about  the  second  or  third  day,  and  for 
the  most  part  after  the  protrusion  of  true  buboes  or 
carbuncles.  They  generally  suppurate,  though 
less  rapidly  than  the  true  buboes. 

Next  to  buboes,  it  appears,  from  Dr.  AVilson's 
account,  that  carbuncles  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  pestilential  eruptions.    See  Carbuncle. 

BU'jBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY:  a  geuus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  45th  order,  Umbellatee.  The  fruit  is  ovated, 
striated,  and  villous.  Botanists  describe  four  spe- 
cies, but  the  following  only  afford  substances  used 
in  medicine.  These  are  :  1.  The  bubon  galbanurn 
or  African  ferula.  This  rises  with  an  upright  stalk 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom 
is  woody,  having  a  purplish  bark  covered  with  a 
whitish  powder  that  comes  off  when  handled.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stalk  is  garnished  with  leaves  at 
every  joint,  the  foot-stalks  half-embracing  them  at 
their  base,  and  set  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
lovage,  but  smaller,  and  of  a  grey  colour  :  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow 
flowers;  which  are  succeeded  bj/ oblong  channeled 
seeds,  which  have  a  thin  membrane  or  wing  on 
their  border.  When  any  part  of  the  plant  is  bro- 
ken, there  issues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  has  a  strong  scent  of  galbanum. 
2,  The  bubon  gummijerum^  with  a  mock  chervil 
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leaf,  rises  with  a  ligneous  stalk  about  the  same 
height ;  and  is  garnished  with  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which  branch  out  like  the  former  ;  but  the  small 
leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and  indented  like  those 
of  basiard-hemlock.  The  stalk  is  terminated  by  an 
nmbei  of  small  ycilow  llowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  si-jds  like  those  of  the  former  sort. — The.se 
plants  are  all  propagated  by  seeds,  and  require  the 
comnio!i  culture  of  other  exotic  vegefables.  The 
ga'bitnu  K  of  the  sliojis  is  procured  from  both  these 
sorts.    See  Galbaxum. 

BU'BON  GA'LBAiVUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  altords  the  olhciual  galbanum. 
See  Bliron  and  Galbanu-m. 

BU'BON  MACEDO'NICUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  aiibrds  the  semen  peirose- 
lini  Macedonici  of  the  shops.     See  Pltuosejlinum 

MAC  Ef>ON)CUM. 

BUBONOCELE,  Cfrom  ^ov'Smv,  (he  groin,  and 
KyjXfj,  a  tumor)  ;  that  species  of  hernia  which  is 
formed  by  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
bowels  through  the  rings  of  the  external  oblique 
muscles.  It  is  known  by  the  general  symptoms  of 
hernia  (see  Hernia),  and  by  a  soft  and  somewhat 
clastic  swelling,  beginning  in  the  groin,  and  de- 
scending by  degrees  into  the  scrotum  in  men,  and 
into  the  labia  pudendi  in  w  omen.  When  the  her- 
nia contains  onun'um  only,  the  swelling  is  both 
more  soft,  compressible,  and  more  unequal  than 
when  the  gut  alone  is  down  ;  the  scrotum  becomes 
more  oblong  than  in  the  intestinal  hernia  ;  and 
when  the  quai\tify  of  omentum  is  large,  it  is  also 
much  more  weighty  than  a  gut  rupture  of  the  same 
size;  but  frequently  the  tumor  is  composed  of  both 
gut  and  omentum,  and  then  the  distinguishing  symp- 
toms of  each  can  never  be  so  clearly  marked. 

A  bubon<!cele  may  be  confounded  with  certain 
other  diseases  ;  but  is  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing marks  which  are  present  in  these  disorders, 
while  the  symptoms  of  hernia  are  absent :  from  a 
Yenereal  bubo,  by  the  presence  of  that  incompres- 
sible hardness  with  which  all  such  swellings  are  at 
first  attended,  and  by  the  fluidity  of  matter  which, 
in  the  suppurative  state,  is  always  observable:  from 
hernia  humoralis,  or  swelling  of  the  testis,  by  the 
absence  of  the  hardened  and  enlarged  state  of  the 
testis  and  epidydimis,  and  likewise  of  the  pain,  the 
tumor  of  the  testicle  being  remarkably  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk,  and  the  spermatic  process 
being  commonly  free  from  the  swelling.  In  the 
hernia  humoralis  also  the  intestines  are  unobstruct- 
ed, and  the  general  symptoms  of  hernia  are  want- 
ing. From  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  by  the  tumor  generally  feeling  more  smooth 
to  the  t^uch  than  in  hernia,  by  the  swelling  here 
beginning  in  the  under  part  of  the  scrotum  and  as- 
cending, by  the  spermatic  cord  being  always  free 
and  distinct,  and  by.  a  fluctuation  being  evident. 
From  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  sometimes 


with  much  difficulty,  and  therefore  it  requires  herg' 
particular  attention.  In  every  case  of  tumor  in 
the  testes,  where  the  most  perfect  certainty  is  not 
obtained,  and  v\  hen  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  an  operation,  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed  as  ia 
a  case  of  real  hernia. 

The  treatment  of  bubonocele  is  the  same  with 
that  which  is  advised  in  the  treatment  oi  hernia  in 
general,  only  making  allowance  for  the  situation  of 
the  disease.  In  attempting  the  reduction  bj  means 
of  the  hand,  the  pce'^sure  should  be  obliquely  up- 
wards anu  outwards,  corre.'ponding  wi'h  the  ring 
of  the  abdiiminai  muscle.  In  performing  the  ope- 
ration, the  pa  lent  should  be  Idid  on  a  table,  with 
his  head  and  body  almost  ho  izontal,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  his  buttocks  are  somewhat  elevated  by 
pillows  placed  beneaih  them.  The  legs,  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  table,  ought  to  be  separa  ed,  so 
as  to  admit  the  operator  between  them  ;  and  should 
in  that  situation  be  firmly  secured  by  an  assistant  on 
each  side,  who  should  take  care  to  keep  the  thighs 
so  far  raised  as  to  relax  all  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  parts  being  previously  shaved,  an  incision 
must  be  made  with  a  common  round-edged  scalpel 
through  the  skin  and  part  of  the  cellular  substance, 
beginning  at  least  an  inch  above  the  superior  end 
of  the  tumor,  and  continuing  it  down  to  between 
two  and  three  inches  below  the  ring. 

Although,  in  by  much  the  greatest  proportion  of 
hernial  swellings,  the  spermatic  vessels  lie  behind 
the  protruded  parts,  yet  on  some  occasions  they 
have  been  found  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tumor; 
so  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding 
them,  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  divided,  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  ought  to  be  done  in  the  most  cau- 
tious  manner,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  every 
large  blood-vessel  which  makes  its  appearance.  The 
ring  must  now  be  laid  distinctly  in  view  ;  a  portion 
of  the  protruding  sac  must  also  be  exposed  ;  after 
which  the  director  is  to  be  introduced  between  the 
ring  and  the  sac,  placing  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment obliquely  upwards  and  outwards.  A  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  is  now  to  be  introduced  into  the 
groove  of  the  director,  and  by  it  the  ring  is  to  be 
dilated  till  the  point  of  the  finger  can  be  introduc- 
ed. The  director  is  now  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
finger  used  in  place  of  it  through  the  rest  of  the  ope- 
ration. After  the  operation  is  finished,  the  dress- 
ings are  to  be  applied,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a 
T  bandage,  or  suspensory  bag,  properly  stuffed 
with  cotton  or  lint. 

The  patient,  on  being  carried  to  bed,  should  have 
a  pillow  under  the  buttocks,  to  elevate  them  a  little 
above  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  should  be  treated 
in  the  manner  whLch  has  been  already  directed.  As 
soon  as  the  wound  is  firmly  cicatized,  a  truss  ought 
to  be  properly  fitted  and  used  through  the  rest  of 
the  person's  life.  Females  are  liable  to  this  species  of 
rupture  as  well  as  men  :  and  as  the  opening  in  the 
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esternal  oblique  muscles  is  exceedingly  similar  in 
both  sexes,  the  treatment  of  this  species  of  hernia 
in  females  is  very  similar  to  what  is  found  to  answer 
in  men.  When  clysters,  blood-letting,  and  the  other 
remedies  formerly  referred  to,  fail,  the  same  oper- 
ation of  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the 
oblique  muscle  is  here  equally  proper  as  in  the 
oLher  sex. 

As  modest  women  are  apt  to  conceal  disorders  of 
this  kind,  they  may  frequently  happen  when  the 
surgeon  receives  no  information  about  them.  When- 
ever, therefore,  such  symptoms  of  colic  occur  as 
give  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  hernia,  a 
particular  examination  ought  always  to  be  made, 
in  Older,  if  possible,  to  detect  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  from  the  removal  of  which  alone  a  cure 
can  be  expected. 

BU'CCA,  the  cheek,  or  side  of  the  face ;  or  that 
partcomposedof  comxon  integuments  and  muscles, 
which  lies  between  the  eye,  temple,  nose,  and  ear. 

BUCCAL  GLA.NDS,  f glandulce  buccales ; 
from  bucca,  the  cheek);  the  small  glands  of  the 
mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  assist  in  secret- 
ing saliva  to  supply  that  canity. 

BUCCACRA'i'ON,  {^sKKm^afov^  from  buccea, 
or  bucella,  that  is,  a  morsel  ol  bread  sopped  in 
wine,  which  served  in  old  time  for  a  breakfast).  Pa- 
racelsus calls  by  the  name  of  bucella,  the  carneous 
excrescence  of  the  polypus  in  the  nose,  because  he 
supposes  it  to  be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from  the 
bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 

BUCCE'LATON,  (/SswfAarov),  a  purging  me- 
dicine made  up  in  the  form  of  a  loaf;  consisting  of 
scammony,  &c.  put  into  fermented  Hour,  and,  then 
baked  in  an  oven. 

BUCCINA'TOR  MUSCULUS,  (from  jSovxavov, 
a  trumpet ;  the  trumpeter's  muscle.  It  is  ihus  named 
because  of  its  use  in  forcing  the  bi  eath  to  sound  the 
trumpet.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  last  dens  molaris,  and, 
fore-part  of  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  ;  fleshy 
from  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  last  dens  moiaris, 
and  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from 
the  extremity  of  which  it  arises  tendinous,  being 
continued  between  both  jaws  to  the  constrictor 
pharyngis  superior,  wiih  which  it  joins  ;  from 
thence  proceeding  with  straight  tibres,  and,  adher- 
ing clo;e  to  the  membrane  th.it  lines  the  mouth,  is 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  wilhin  the 
orbicularis  oris.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  backwards  and  outwards,  and  to  contract 
its  cavity,  by  pressing  the  cheek  inwards,  by  which 
the  food  is  thrust  between  the  teeth. 

BU'CCULA,  a  diminutive  of  bucca,  the  cheek  ; 
the  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

BUCELLATIO,  a  way  of  stopping  the  blood 
by  applying  lint  upon  the  vein  or  artery. 

BUCEVHALON,  RED-FRUITED.  The  plant 
so  called  is  the  tropins  Americana  Linn,  Its  fruit  is 


a  kind  of  rough'  red  berry,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  although  its  flavour  is  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it. 

BUCHNE'RA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany» 
He  enumerates  nine  species. 

BUCl'DA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

BUCK-BEAN.  See  Trifolium  paludosum. 

BUCK.THORN.  See  Spina  ceuvina. 

BUCK-WHEAT ;  the  polygonum  fagopyrum 
Linn.  The  grain  of  this  plant  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  It  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  nu- 
tritious. 

BUCK-WHEAT,  EASTERN;  the  polygonum 
divaricatum  Linn.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  reduced 
into  a  coarse  meal,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Si- 
berians. The  mountain  rats  in  those  parts  also  live 
upon  them,  and  are  provident  enough  in  the  winter 
to  lay  up  a  large  store,  which  the  Siberians  plunder 
them  of,  and  convert  to  their  own  use. 

BUD.    See  Gkmma. 

BUFONIA,  bastard  chickweed ;  a  genus  in 
Linnffius's  botany.  There  is  but  one  species. 

BUFONITA,  the  toad-stone.  This  has  been 
received  not  only  among  the  list  of  native  stones  by 
the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  has  held  a  place 
among  the  gems  ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  ex- 
traneous fossil.  There  has  been  an  idle  opinion  in 
the  world,  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad ; 
and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  be- 
ing put  upon  a  red  cloth.  I'he  general  colour  of 
the  bufonita;  is  a  deep  dwisky  brown  ;  but  it  varies 
greatly  in  this  respect  in  several  specimens,  some  of 
which  are  quite  black,  others  of  an  extremely  pale, 
simple  brown,  a  chesnut  colour,  liver  colour,  black, 
grey,  or  whitish.  The  butonitse  are  usually  found 
immersed  in  beds  of  stone  ;  and  so  little  doubt  is 
there  of  what  they  have  originally  been,  viz.  the 
petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  pixcis,  or  w  olf-fish,  that 
part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fish  has  sometimes  been 
found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  To  the  bufo- 
nitce  many  medical  virtues  have  been  ascribed,  but 
the  present  practice  has  rejected  them, 

BUGLE.    See  Prunella. 

BUGLOSS.    See  Buglossum. 

BUGLO'SSUM,  (from  /Sbj,  an  ox,  and  yAoja-tra, 
a  tongue),  the  olHciiial  bugloss,  or  alkanlt.  'I'his 
plant,  anchusa  foliis  lanccolatis  f:trigoits,  {■picis  se- 
cundis  imbrkalb,  calycibus  quinquepartiti: :  llort. 
Kew.  Class,  Fentandria.  Order,  Monogynia ;  was 
formerly  esteemed  as  a  cordial  in  melaiicho'x  and 
hypochondriacal  di'eases.  it  is  seldom  used  iii  mo- 
dern practice,  and  then  only  as  an  api'rie.it  and  re- 
fngi'i  ait. 

iiL'GULA.    See  CoN^oLiDA  meoia. 
BULBl'NA,  a  diminutive  uf  b  ilnns,  a  btilb. 
BULBOCA'aTANUM,  (trom  jSoA?o<r,  a  bulb, 
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and  Katrl(xvov,  a  chesmit )  ;  so  called  from  its  bulbous 
appearance;  the  earth-nut,  kipper-nut,  or  pig- 
NUT.  This  root  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  hard,  tuber- 
ous, and  whitibh.  sending  out  fibres  from  the  bottom 
and  si-des  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  winged,  cut  into 
several  divisions  of  leaves,  finer  and  smaller  than 
those  ot  saxifrage;  the  stalk  is  above  a  loot  high, 
having  one  leaf  about  the  middle,  which  is  as  fine 
and  slender  as  fennel,  having  the  like  leaves  at 
every  division  of  the  branches,  on  tlie  tops  of 
which  grow  thin  umbels  of  small  white  flowers. 
It  grows  in  sandy  and  gravelly  places,  and  flow- 
ers in  May.  The  root  only  is  used :  this  is  eaten 
raw  or  roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and 
somewhat  nourishing. 

BULBOCA-'VERNOSUS,  a  muscle  so  called, 
from  its  origin  and  insertion.     See  Acceleratoii 

BULBOCO'DIUM,  hoop-petticoat  narcissus,  a 
species  of  Narcissus. 

BULBOCO'DIUM,  mountain-salTron,  a  genus  in 
Linna;us's  botany.  He  enumerates  one  species. 

BULBOCO'DIUM,  a  species  of  Ixia.  Tourne- 
fort  calls  the  Ixta  thus. 

BU'LBONACII,  sattin,  or  honesty.  The  root  is 
knotted,  whence  the  name  Bulbonach. 

BULBO'S/E,  (from  bulbus^  a  bulb) ;  the  name  of 
the  ninth  class  in  Caisalpinus's  Method.  This  con- 
sists of  herbaceous  plants  that  have  a  bulbous  root, 
and  a  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel,  divided  into  three 
cells.  See  Bui-BLfS.  The  lily,  tulip,  and  onion, 
furnish  examples.  The  names  of  hulbosw^  and  bul- 
bosis  ajjines^  are  likewise  given  to  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  classes  in  Ray's  Methodus  Propria, 
published  in  the  Philosophia  I3otanica,  p.  21. 

BU'LBUS,  a  bui.b  ;  a  kind  of  large  bud,  gene- 
rally produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or  near  the 
root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  denomi- 
nated bulbous,  A  bulb  is  described  by  Linnasus  to 
be  a  species  of  hybernaculum,  produced  upon  the 
descending  caudex  or  root;  consisting  of  stipulae, 
petioli,  the  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves,  and 
scales  or  bark.  Trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a 
woody  and  durable  stem  or  trunk,  have  generally 
proper  buds  or  gemmae,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily, 
what  we  generally  call  the  root,  is  in  fact  a  bulb  or 
hybernaculum,  which  incloses  and  secures  the  em- 
bryo or  future  shoot.  At  the  lower  part  of  this 
bulb,  may  be  observed  a  fleshy  knob  or  tubercle, 
from  whence  proceed  a  number  of  fibres  or  threads. 
This  knob,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  and  hanging 
from  it,  is,  properly  speakinjr,  the-true  root ;  the 
upper  part  being  only  the  cradle  or  nursery  of  the 
tfuture  stem,  which,  after  the  bulb  has  repaired  a 
certain  number  of  times,  it  perishes;  but  not  till  it 
has  produced  at  its  sides  a  number  of  smaller  bulbs 
or  suckers  for  perpetuating  the  species. 

lo  bulbous  roots,  where  the  stalks  and  former 


leaves  of  the  plant  are  sunk  beloir,  and  formed  into 
what  is  called  the  bulb^  or  wintering  of  the  future 
vegetable,  the  radicles  or  small  fibres  that  hang 
from  the  bulb  are  to  be  considered  as  the  root; 
that  is,  the  part  which  furnishes  nourishment  to  the 
plant :  the  several  rinds  and  shells  whereof  the  bulb 
chiefly  consists  successively  perish,  and  shrink  up 
into  so  many  dry  skins;  betwixt  which,  and  in 
theij  centre,  are  formed  o'her  leaves  and  shells; 
and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated. 

All  bulbous  roots,  says  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Ana< 
tomy  of  Plants,  may  be  considered  as  hermaphro- 
dite roo'ts,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together:  for 
the  radicles  or  fibres  only  are  absolute  roots ;  the 
bulb  actually  containing  those  parts  which,  spring- 
ing up,  make  the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant;  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  bud  under 
ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  said  to  be  solid,  M'hen  com- 
posed of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter ;  tunicated, 
when  formed  of  multitudes  of  coats  surrounding 
one  another ;  squamose,  when  composed  of,  or 
covered  with,  lesser  flakes  ;  duplicate,  when  there 
are  only  two  to  each  plant;  and  aggregate,  when 
there  is  such  a  congeries  of  such  roots  to  each  plant. 
See  Botany,  and  Plate  XI. 

BULGE-WATER-TREE ;  the  English  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  cortex  Geof- 
froyae  Jamaicensis.  See  Anthelmintics,  and  Cor- 
TEX  Geoffroyj;  Jamaicensis. 

BULI'MIA,  C/38Ai;(/C<«,  from  /Ss,  a  particle  of 
excess^  and  \t^os,  hunger)^  calL'd  by  Vogel,  buli- 
mus,  addophagia,  cynorexia;  insatiable  hunger,  qt 

CANINE  APPETITE. 

This  disease  is  commonly  owing  to  some  fault  in 
the  stomach,  by  which  the  aliments  are  thrown  out 
too  soon  ;  and,  unless  the  person  be  indulged  in 
his  desire  for  eating,  he  frequently  falls  into  taint- 
ing fits.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  such  a  state 
of  the  stomach,  that  the  aliment  is  rejected  by  vo- 
mit almost  immediately  after  being  swallow  ed ;  after 
which  the  appetite  for  food  returns  asvioleni  as  ever. 
But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  seem  to 
render  it  probable,  that  it  more  frequently  arises 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  secreted  tluid  poured 
into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  which  the  aliment 
is  dissolved.  When  the  activity  of  this  fluid  is 
morbidly  increased,  it  will  both  produce  too  sud- 
den a  solution  of  the  solid  aliment,  and  likewise 
operate  as  a  powerful  and  peculiar  stimulus  to  the 
stomach,  giving  an  uneasy  sensation,  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  natural  hunger.  Such  things 
are  proper  for  the  cure  as  may  enable  the  stomach 
to  perform  its  office:  chalybeates  and  other  tonics 
will  generally  be  proper.  In  some,  bitters  drunk 
in  a  morning  have  been  useful  ;  and  frequently 
smoking  tobacco  has  relieved  others.  Oil,  fat  meat, 
pork,  opiates,  and  in  short  every  thing  which  in  a 
sound  person  would  be  most  apt  to  pall  the  appe. 
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tite,  mayalso  be  used  as  temporary  expedients,  but 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  a  cure.  In  some, 
the  pylorus  has  been  found  too  large ;  in  which 
case,  the  disease  must  have  been  incurable. 

Dr.  Lettsom  communicated  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  the  history  of  a  case  of  canine 
appetite,  with  vomiting,  in  which  three  hundred 
and  sevenhj-nine  pounds  of  solid  and  Jluid  aliment 
were  taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  ?pace  of  six 
days.  The  case  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Was- 
tell,  a  surgeon,  in  London.  With  this  immense 
quantity  of  nourishment,  which  was  always  taken 
voraciously,  and  soon  after  ejected,  the  patient 
became  emaciated.  The  recovery  was  effected  by 
giving  food,  boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  in  small  quan- 
tities, frequently  repeated  ;  by  which  means  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  was  gradually  restored,  and  at 
length  common  aliment  retained. 

But,  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  a 
much  more  extraordinary  account  is  given  of  a  man 
■who  lived  upon  large  quantities  of  raw  flesh.  The 
facts  are  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
ston, a  commissioner  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen, 
to  Dr.  Blane.  Tlys  gormandizer  is  named  Charles 
Domery,  a  native  of  Benche,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  aged  twenty-one.  He  was  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  brought  to  the  prison  of  Liverpool,  in 
1799,  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  French  service 
on  board  the  Hoche,  captured  by  the  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  off 
Ireland.  He  is  one  of  nine  brothers,  who,  with 
their  father,  have  been  remarkable  for  the  vora- 
ciousness of  their  appetites.  They  were  all  placesd 
early  in  the  army  ;  and  the  peculiar  craving  for 
food  with  this  yeung  man  began  at  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

He  was  Allowed  two  rations  in  the  army,  and  by 
his  earnings,  or  the  indulgence  of  his  comrades, 
procured  an  additional  supply.  The  account  of  his 
devouring  raw,  and  even  alive,  cats,  rats,  &c. 
besides  bullocks' liver,  tallow  candles,  and  the  en- 
trails of  animals,  in  great  quantity,  and  with  a 
truly  bestial  voracity,  is  too  disgusting  to  repeat. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing relation  of  the  experiment  made  in  confirmation 
of  these  extraordinary  facts. 

"  Wishing  fairly,"  says  the  reporter,  Dr.  Coch- 
rane,  "  to  try  how  much  he  actually  could  eat  in 
one  day:  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1799,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  breakfasted  on 
four  pounds  of  raw  cow's  udder.  At  half  past 
nine,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Johnston,  commissioner 
of  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  Admiral  Child  and 
his  sons,  Mr.  Foster,  agent  lor  prisoners,  and  se- 
veral respectable  gentlemen,  he  exhibited  his  pow- 
ers as  follows :  there  were  set  before  him  five 
pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  twelve  tallow  candles  of 
a  pound  weight,  and  one  bottle  of  porter ;  these 
he  finished  by  half  past  ten  o'clock.  At  one  o'clock, 
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there  was  again  put  before  him,  five  pounds  of 
beef,  and  one  pound  of  candles,  with  three  bot- 
tles of  porter  ;  at  which  time  he  was  locked  up  in 
the  room,  and  sentries  placed  at  the  windows  to 
prevent  his  throwing  away  any  of  his  provisions. 
At  two  o'clock,  when  I  again  saw  him  with  two 
friends,  he  had  nearly  finished  the  whole  of  the 
candles,  and  great  part  of  the  beef,  but  had  nei- 
ther evacuation  by  vomiting,  stool,  nor  urine ; 
his  skin  was  cool,  and  pulse  regular,  and  he  in 
good  spirits.  At  a  quarter  past  six,  Avhen  he  was 
to  be  returned  to  his  prison,  he  had  devoured  the 
whole,  and  declared  he  could  have  eat  more ;  but 
from  the  prisoners  without,  telling  him  we  wished 
to  make  some  experiment  on  him,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  day 
was  hot,  and  not  having  his  usual  exercise  in  the 
yard,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  would  have  otherwise 
had  a  better  appetite.  On  recapitulating  the  whole 
consumption  of  the  day,  it  stands  thus : 

Raw  cow's  udder   ....  41b. 

Raw  beef.  10 

Candles    .......  2 

Total  16 

besides  five  bottles  of  porter. 

"  The  eagerness  with  which  he  attacks  his  beef 
when  his  stomach  is  not  gorged,  resembles  the  vo- 
racity of  a  hungry  wolf,  tearing  off  large  morsels 
with  his  teeth,  rolling  them  about  in  his  mouth, 
and  SM'allowing  them  with  canine  greediness. 
When  his  throat  is  dry  from  continued  exercise,  he 
lubricates  it  by  stripping  the  grease  off  the  candle 
between  his  teeth,  which  he  generally  finishes  at 
three  mouthfulls,  and  wrapping  the  wick  like  a 
ball,  string  and  all,  sends  it  after,  at  a  swallow. 
He  can,  when  no  choice  is  left,  make  shift  to  dine 
on  immense  quantities  of  raw  potatoes,  or  turnips  ; 
but,  from  choice,  would  never  desire  to  taste  bread 
or  vegetables. 

"  He  is  in  every  respect  healthy,  his  tongue 
clean,  and  his  eyes  lively. 

"  After  he  went  to  the  prison,  he  danced, 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  porter; 
and,  by  four  next  morning,  he  awoke  with  his 
usual  ravenous  appetite,  which  he  quieted  by  a  few 
pounds  of  raw  beef. 

"  He  is  six  feet  three  inches  high,  pale  com- 
plexion, grey  eyes,  long  brown  hair,  well  made 
but  thin,  his  countenance  rather  pleasant,  and  he 
is  good-tempered." 

To  the  above,  which  Is  attested  by  five  respec- 
table persons,  besides  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  inspector 
and  surgeon  of  the  prisons,  and  agent  for  sick  and 
wounded  seamen,  is  added  the  following  queries 
and  answers : 
3  F 
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"  1.  What  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
fasces  ? 

"  He  goes  io  stool  commonly  morning  and  after- 
noon, in  a  smaller  or  larger  quantity,  according 
to  the  victuals  he  eats  ;  but  the  faeces  are  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  ingesta,  and,  indeed, 
seldom  exceeding  those  of  other  men.  They  are 
always  of  the  same  consistence,  generally  hard,  but 
of  no  extraordinary  colour;  and  this  last  is  the 
same,  whether  he  eats  vegetables  or  not  with  his 
animal  food.  They  are  not  particularly  offen- 
sive. 

"  2.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  his  sleep  and 
perspiration  ? 

"  He  goes  to  bed  about  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
immediately  after  which  he  begins  to  sweat,  and 
that  so  profusely,  as  to  be  obliged  to  throw  off  his 
shirt.  He  feels  extremely  hot,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  after  goes  to  sleep,  which  lasts  until  one  in  the 
morning  ;  after  which  he  always  feels  himself  hun- 
gry, even  though  he  had  lain  down  with  a  full  sto- 
mach. He  then  eats  bread  and  beef,  or  whatever 
provision  he  may  have  reserved  through  the  day  ; 
and,  if  he  has  none,  he  beguiles  the  time  in  smok- 
ing tobacco.  About  two  o'clock  he  goes  to  sleep 
again,  and  awakes  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  a  violent  perspiration,  with  great  heat. 
This  quits  him  on  getting  up ;  and,  when  he  has 
laid  in  a  fresh  cargo  of  raw  meat  (to  use  his  own 
expression),  he  feels  his  body  in  a  good  state.  The 
perspiration,  whether  sensible  or  insensible,  has  no 
remarkable  smell ;  indeed,  much  less  than  that  of 
many  persons  who  live  on  a  very  different  regimen. 
He  sweats  while  he  is  eating  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  constant  propensity  to  exhalation 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  his  skin  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  cool,  as  is  stated  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

"  3.  What  is  his  heat  by  the  thermometer? 

"  I  have  often  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the 
standard  temperature  of  the  human  body.  His 
pulse  is  now  eighty-four,  full  and  regular. 

"  4.  Can  this  ravenous  appetite  be  traced  higher 
than  his  father  ? 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  his  ancestors  beyond  his 
father.  When  he  left  the  country,  eleven  years 
ago,  his  father  was  alive,  aged  about  fifty,  a  tall, 
stout  man,  always  healthy ;  and  he  can  remember 
he  was  a  great  eater,  but  was  too  young  to  recollect 
the  quantity,  but  that  he  eat  his  meat  half  boiled. 
He  does  not  recollect  that  either  himself,  or  his 
brothers,  had  any  ailment,  excepting  the  small-pox, 
which  ended  favourably  with  them  all.  He  was 
then  an  infant :  his  face  is  perfectly  smooth. 

"  5.  Does  he  make  much  urine? 

"  With  his  ordinary  allowance  of  drink,  not 
more  than  a  quart  in  the  day.  He  says,  the  smell 
is  not  more  offensive  than  that  of  other  men.  On 
board  of  the  transports,  coming  from  Ireland^  he 


drank  his  own  urine  as  often  as  he  voided  it,  for 
want  of  drink,  and  yet  he  never  vomited  it. 

"  6.  Is  his  muscular  strength  greater  or  less  thaa 
that  of  other  men  of  his  time  of  life  ? 

"  Though  his  muscles  are  pretty  firm,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  so  full  or  plump  as  those  of  most 
other  men.  He  has,  however,  by  his  own  decla- 
ration, carried  a  load  of  three  hundred  weight  of 
flour  in  France,  and  marched  14  leagues  in  a  day. 

"  7.  Is  he  dull  or  intelligent. 

"  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  is  very 
intelligent  and  conversable,  and  can  give  a  distinct 
and  consistent  answer  to  any  question  put  to  him. 
I  have  put  a  variety  at  dift'erent  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent shapes,  tending  to  throw  all  the  light  pos- 
sible  on  his  history,  and  never  found  that  he  va- 
ried, so  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  ad- 
heres to  the  truth. 

"  8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  this  vora- 
cious disposition  first  come  on  ? 

"  It  came  on  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  He  was  then  in  the  service  of 
Prussia,  at  the  siege  of  Thionville :  they  were  at 
that  time  much  straitened  for  provisions,  and,  as 
he  found  this  did  not  suit  him,  he  deserted  into  the 
town.  He  was  conducted  to  the  French  general, 
who  presented  him  with  a  large  melon,  which  he 
devoured,  rind  and  all,  and  then  an  immense  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  other  species  of  food,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  that  officer  and  his  suite. 
From  that  time  he  has  preferred  raw  to  dressed 
meat ;  and,  when  he  eats  a  moderate  quantity  of 
what  has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled,  he  throws 
it  up  immediately.  What  is  stated  above,  there- 
fore, respecting  his  never  vomiting,  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally,  but  imports  merely  that  those 
things  which  are  most  nauseous  to  others,  had  no 
etfect  upon  his  stomach. 

"  9.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  regarding 
his  venereal  appetite  or  powers  ? 

Upon  inquiry,  I  do  not  find  there  is  any  thing 
remarkable  in  this  man  in  these  respects. 

"  There  is  nothing  further  to  remark,  but  that, 
since  the  attested  narrative  was  drawn  up,  he  has 
repeatedly  indulged  himself .  in  the  cruel  repasts 
there  described,  devouring  the  whole  animal,  ex- 
cept the  skin,  bones,  and  bowels  ;  but  this  has 
been  put  a  stop  to,  on  account  of  the  scandal  which 
it  justly  excited. 

"  In  considering  this  case,  it  seems  to  afford 
some  matters  for  reflection,  which  are  not  only 
objects  of  considerable  novelty  and  curiosity,  but 
interesting  and  important,  by  throwing  light  on 
the  process  by  which  the  food  is  digested  and  dis- 
posed of. 

"  Monstrosity  and  disease,  whether  in  the  struct 
ture  of  parts,  or  in  the  functions  and  appetites, 
illustrate  particular  points  of  the  animal  economy,  by 
exhibiting  thsm  in  certain  relations  ia  which  thcj 
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are  not  met  wifh  in  the  common  course  of  nature. 
The  power  of  the  stomach  in  so  quickly  dissolving, 
assimilating,  and  disposing  of  the  aliment  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  must  strike  every  reflecting  person  with 
wonder  ;  but  the  history  of  this  case  aitords  a  more 
palpable  proof,  and  more  clear  conception  of  these 
jjrocesses,  just  as  objects  of  sight  become  more 
sensible  and  striking,  when  viewed  by  a  magnifying 
glass,  or  when  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale. 

"  The  facts  here  set  forth,  tend  also  to  place  in 
a  strong  light,  the  great  importance  of  the  dis- 
charge by  the  skin,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  by  this 
cutlet,  more  than  by  the  bowels,  that  the  recre- 
mentitious  parts  of  the  aliment  are  evacuated;  that 
there  is  an  admirable  co-operation  established  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  stomach,  by  means  of  that 
consent  of  parts  so  observable,  and  so  necessary, 
in  the  other  functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  aliment  is  not  merely  to  ad- 
minister to  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  but 
by  its  bulk  and  peculiar  stimulus  to  maintain  the 
play  of  the  organs  essential  to  life." 

Another  case  of  chronic  dysphagia,  which  ori- 
ginated from  a  ravenous  appetite,  is  published  by 
Dr.  Hagstrom,  in  the  New  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  A  cademy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  vol.  XIX. 
for  1798. 

BULL,  a  species  of  the  genus  bos.  See  Bos. 
The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  described  by  Dr.  Cullen 
as  much  more  dense  than  that  of  the  female  of  the 
same  species,  and  therefore  less  proper  for  food. 
See  Animal  food,  and  Aliment. 

BULLACE,  a  kind  of  plum,  the  produce  of  the 
prunus  insUia  Linn,  which  grows  wild  in  our 
hedges.  There  .are  two  varieties  of  these,  the  red 
and  the  white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  inten- 
tions as  the  cammon  damsons  for  food. 

BU'LLA,  a  bubble,  or  vesicle  ;  an  elevation  of 
the  cuticle  of  a  large  size,  irregularly  circumscribed, 
and  containing  a  transparent  wattry  fluid.  Clear 
vesicles  from  burns  or  scalds,  are  called  by  the  old 
writers,,  bullce.  Vesicles,  having  a  dark  red,  or 
livid-coloured  base,  are  usually  denominated  Phlyc- 
tence.  See  Piilycten^. 

BULLO  SA  FEBillS,  (from  bulla,  a  bubble), 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  bullous  or  vesicular  fever, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  eruptions  attending  it. 
See  Pemphigus. 

BU'NIAS,  or  Bounias,  (from  jSoveoj-,  a  hill,  be- 
cause it  delights  in  rugged  places)  ;  called  also  ac- 
iine  and  napus  ;  navew.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  of 
the  turnip-kind,  with  oblong  roots,  growing  slende 
from  the  top  to  the  extremity.  Linnseus  supposes 
the  two  sorts  ;  viz.  the  wild  and  the  sweet  navew,  to 
be  but  varieties,  and  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
brassica  radice  caulescente  fusiformi.  It  is  alfo  the 
napus  sativa,  or  napus  dulcis ;  rape,  French  navew, 
sweet  navers,  and  French  turnip.  It  is  the  brassica 
napus.  Linn,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  kitchen. 
I'hese  plants  are  warmer,  and  more  grateful,  than 


the  common  turnip,  and  alford  a  saccharine  juice. 
The  seeds  of  both  sorts  are  warm  and  pungent,  ap- 
proaching to  the  virtues  of  mustard,  but  much  in- 
ferior in  their  efficacy.  Water  takes  up  all  their 
virtues.  They  yield  by  expression  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  rape  oil  : 
the  wild  sort  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  The 
cake  remaining  after  the  oil  is  expressed  retains  the 
acrimony  of  the  seed. 

BU'NIUM,  PIG-NUT,  or  earth-nut,  a  genus  in 
Linnajus's  botany.  He  enumerates  one  species  on- 
ly.   See  BulbocastaVum. 

BUPHTHA'LMUM,  ox-eye,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  eleven  species. 

BUPHTHA'LMUS,  (from  /3»f,  an  ox,  o<p^a\^©^^ 
oculus,  an  eye),  from  its  vast  largeness  like  an  ox's 
eye  ;  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  eye-ball. 

BUPLEU'RUM,  hare's-ear,  or,  thorow-wax, 
a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  se- 
venteen species. 

BUPLEU'RUM  ROTUNDIFO'LIUM.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  caMeA  perfoliata  ia 
the  pharmacopoeias.    See  Perfoliata. 

BU'RGEON,  in  botany,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  trge  in  the  spring.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  French  bourgeon,  Avhich 
signifies  the  same,  formed  from  the  latin  burrio,  of 
burra.  Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  same  with  what 
is  otherwise  called  eye,  bud,  or  gemma.  Frosts  are 
chiefly  dangerous  when  the  burgeons  begin  to  ap- 
pear. The  burgeons  have  the  same  skin,  same  pith, 
same  ligneous  body,  and  the  same  insertions  as  the 
stalk  ;  that  is,  all  the  parts  are  the  same  in  both, 
only  more  contracted  in  the  former. 

Burgoo,  a  kind  of  nutritive  porridge,  eaten 
by  mariners,  and  much  used  in  Scotland  :  it  is 
made  by  gradually  adding  two  quarts  of  water  to 
one  of  oatmeal,  so  that  the  whole  may  mix  smooth- 
ly ;  then  boiling  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stir- 
ring it  constantly  ;  after  which,  a  little  salt  and 
butter  should  be  added.  This  quantity,  prepared 
as  directed,  will  serve  five  or  six  persons  for  a 
meal  ;  and  Dr.  Cockburn  considers  it  very  proper 
for  correcting  that  unwholesome  disposition  to  cos- 
tiveness,  so  frequent  to  persons  of  a  sea-faring 
life. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH  ;  pix  burgundica.  The 
juice  of  the  pinus  abies  Linn.  (Pinus  foliis  soli/a- 
riis  sublet rago?iis  acutiusculis  distichis,  ramis  infra 
nudis,  conis  cylindraceis.  liort.  Kew.  CJass,  Mo' 
ncecia.  Order,  Monadelphia ),  boiled  in  water,  and 
strained  through  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  for  external  uses  in  inveterate  coughs,  Q.ff'ec. 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  internal  complaints. 
Plasters  of  this  resin,  by  acting  as  topical  stimu- 
lants, are  frequently  found  of  considerable  service. 
In  some  cases  it  excites  even  vesications  ;  but  in 
general  it  produces  only  redness  upon  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied,  with  a  slight  degree  of  moistuie 
exuding  fiom  them. 
3  F  2 
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BURHA'LAGA,  a  name  for  the  plant  called 
sea  heath-spurge. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceased  person. 
Among  the  primitive  Christians,  interment  in  cities 
was  not  permitted  for  the  first  three  centuries,  nor 
in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  and  hereditary 
biirying  places  were  forbidden  till  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Tliat  the  practice  of  burj'ing  the  dead  with- 
in the  walls  of  churches  is  highly  pernicious,  on 
account  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  putrid 
bodies,  must  bs  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
This  absurd  custom  is  of  early  origin  :  for  the  ho- 
nour was  at  first  conferred  on  the  sacred  relics  of 
martyrs ;  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  allowed 
also  to  persons  of  distinction  :  the  same  privilege 
was  granted  to  those  who  revered  the  shrines — the 
clergy  and  monks  making  the  faithful  believe,  that 
to  place  them  in  the  repository  of  saints,  was  the 
greatest  mark  of  dignity  they  could  receive.  Al- 
though this  custom  still  prevails,  yet.  Dr.  Willich 
asserts,  that  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  living,  even  though  the  vaults 
should  remain  closed  ;  because  there  is  a  continual 
putrid  exhalation  of  noxious  vapours,  particularly 
in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  Hence  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  cause  of  many  disorders, 
which  are  erroneously  attributed  to  the  various, 
and  often  sudden,  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  premature  burial,  a  circumstance 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  excited  the  attention 
of  many  judicious  inquirers,  and  even  become  the 
subject  of  public  investigation,  in  several  states  of 
Europe,  it  is  a  well  attested  truth,  that  many  un- 
fortunate persons  have  been  and  probably  still  are, 
consigned  to  the  grave,  before  they  are  actually 
dead;  and  that  individuals,  subject  to  epilepsy  and 
apoplectic  fits,  have  (horrid  to  relate!)  been  too 
hastily  buried,  or  more  properly  smothered  in  their 
coffins.  To  prevent  such  fatal  accidents,  houses 
for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  have,  within  these 
last  ten  years,  been  erected  in  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many, where  every  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  depo- 
sit  the  body  of  a  deceased  person,  till  putrefaction 
has  actually  commenced.  We  forbear  to  expatiate 
on  the  propriety  and  utility  of  a  measure,  which 
can  be  censured  only  by  obstinate  and  superstitious 
Jews,  who,  from  an  old  religious  injunction,  arc 
enjoined  to  bury  their  departed  friends  on  the 
same  day,  and  before  sun-set.  For  these  last,  and 
all  other  persons  who  from  motives  of  conscience 
are  in  some  degree  compelled  to  subject  their  fel- 
low creatures  and  dearcit  relatives  to  this  dreadful 
risque,  it  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  preclude 
the  possibilltij  of  revival  after  interment^  by  strain- 
ing a  tight  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  or 
even  by  piercing  the  spinal  marrow  with  an  awl. 
And  it  seems  in  some  degree  incumbent  on  medical 
men  who  attend  in  such  cases  to  promote  this  prac- 
tice, rather  than  rely  on  the  gradual  extinction  of 
incurable  prejudices. 


With  respect  to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
probable  causes,  and  most  evident  symptoms,  of 
actual  dissolittion,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Resuscitation  ;  and  shall  here  only  observe,  that 
the  first  stage  of  putrescency  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  oily  nature  of  the  humours  exuding  through 
the  pores,  and  forming  a  perceptible  clamminess 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  exhaling  vapour 
is  accompanied  with  a  faintish  or  slightly  cadaver- 
ous odour,  which  marks  with  precision  the  point 
of  time  for  interment.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
emanating  vapour  is  sensibly  alkalescent,  with  » 
strongly  putrid  and  offensive  smell,  which  may 
alone  prove  noxious  to  the  attendants.  On  the 
contrary,  in  cases  of  cancer  and  mortification,  the 
putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  vital  heat  and  mo- 
tion, ceases  after  death,  or  as  soon  as  the  body  be- 
comes cold :  hence  the  two  cases  are  so  distinct, 
that  they  eannot  be  easily  mistaken. 

BURMA'NNIA,  a  genus  in  Linnseus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

BURNET  SAXIFRAGE.  See  Pimpinella. 

BURN,  a  wound  or  ulcer,  produced  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
a  dry  heat  applied  to  it.  Where  the  injury  is  pro- 
duced by  a  heated  fluid,  it  is  usually  termed  a 
scald;  but  the  effects  differ  only  in  so  far  as  the 
inferior  degree  of  heat  of  which  the  fluid  is  capa- 
ble, produces  less  violent  effects,  and  leaves  the  part 
in  a  state  of  moisture,  instead  of  converting  it  into 
a  coal. 

Burns  are  attended  with  a  degree  of  inflammation, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  in- 
jury  ;  and,  according  to  the  different  appearances 
they  put  on,  they  may  be  divided  into  four  differ- 
ent classes,  1.  When  the  burnt  part  is  affected  only 
with  a  sense  of  heat  and  inflammation  ;  2.  When  it 
is  also  accompanied  with  intense  pain  and  vesica- 
tion ;  3.  When  the  integuments  are  converted  into 
an  eschar ;  and,  4.  When  all  the  soft  parts  are 
scorched  to  the  very  bone.  These  appearances 
are  not  to  be  produced  by  the  same  substance. 
Boiling  water,  for  instance,  though  it  will  produce 
very  intense  pain,  and  destroy  the  skin,  seldom  pro- 
duces any  eschar.  Boiling  oil,  pitch,  resin,  or 
wax,  may  produce  a  slight  eschar,  and  always 
will  blister  the  part.  Linen,  cotton,  or  other 
coverings  of  the  body,  when  set  on  fire,  will  act 
with  still  greater  intensity  ;  but  the  most  dreadful 
burns  are  those  produced  by  melted  or  ignited 
metals,  Avhich,  it  is  evident,  may  destroy  not  only 
the  soft  parts,  but  the  bones  also.  A  burn  by  any 
liquid  substance  is  more  severe  when  it  happens 
through  the  medium  of  the  clothes,  than  when  it 
falls  directly  upon  the  naked  skin,  because  thus  the 
heat  is  applied  for  a  considerable  time  without  any 
diminution,  or  at  least  with  very  little,  and  there- 
fore affects  the  parts  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  skin 
almost  constantly  peels  olF  with  the  clothes.  Of 
this  we  have  innumerable  instances,  when  the  legs 
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are  scalded  through  the  stockings  with  boiling 
water  ;  and  burns  of  this  kind  are  constantly  at- 
tended with  very  violent  pain,  inflammation,  &c. 
In  the  mildest  kind  of  burns  with  melted  metals,  or 
hot  iron,  the  cuticle  is  scorched,  and  becomes 
white,  yellow,  or  brown,  according  to  the  degree 
of  injury.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  entirely  convert- 
ed into  a  hard  eschar,  and  then  separates,  as  in  any 
other  case  of  mortification,  leaving  an  ulcer  more  or 
less  deep  or  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  burn  ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  the  pain  attend- 
ing injuries  of  this  kind  is  much  less  when  the  skin 
is  totally  destroyed,  than  when  it  is  not.  The  rea- 
son is,  thatthus  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  are  scorched,  and  rendered  insensible, 
and  hence  the  pain  of  tlie  burn  must  be  very  much 
diminished  ;  while  in  those  cases  where  vesications 
only  are  produced,  the  nerves  remain  most  exqui- 
aiteiy  sensible,  and  the  most  violent  pain  is  felt  by 
the  patient. 

In  all  accidents  of  this  kind  the  patient's  danger 
is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury. Thus,  tor  instance,  where  a  person  has  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  a  large  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  wort,  &c.  none  of  the  remedies  which  are 
found  efficacious  in  cases  of  lesser  burns,  will  here 
be  of  any  use.  The  reason  is,  that  in  such  violent 
injuries  the  greatest  part  of  the  cuticle  is  destroyed, 
and  the  excessive  pain,  irritation,  and  inflammation, 
excite  such  a  violent  degree  of  fever,  that  the  pa- 
tient  generally  expires  in  a  short  time.  In  some  of 
those  cases  where  the  cuticle  M'as  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  the  patient  has  expired  in  thirty-six  or 
forty  .hours,  in  a  state  of  stupor  or  delirium.  In 
very  extensive  burns,  by  hot  metals,  or  by  inflamed 
combustibles,  a  most  alarming  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion takes  place,  so  that  sometimes  the  patient  is 
destroyed  by  it  almost  instantly  ;  at  others,  he 
is  wasted  by  the  excessive  discharge  from  the  ulcer, 
and  the  elfects  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  such  a 
large  sore  ;  or,  sometimes  convulsions  occur  which 
prove  fatal. 

By  chirurgical  writers  on  the  subject  of  burns, 
we  have  been  told  that  the  disease  will  be  relieved 
by  two  very  opposite  means,  viz.  plunging  the  part 
into  cold  water,  or  else  into  very  hot  water  ;  but 
how  it  can  be  remedied  by  the  latter,  which,  per- 
haps, produced  it,  must  appear  a  difficulty  with 
those  who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  sub- 
ject. When  a  finger  or  other  part  of  the  body  is 
slightly  burned,  it  will  be  relieved,  by  holding  it  as 
near  the  fire  as  we  can  ;  and,  on  repeating  this  two 
or  three  times  over,  the  pain,  though  very  much  in- 
creased on  the  first  application,  will  gradually  sub- 
side, and  at  last  go  off  entirely.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  the  same  principle,  we  apprehend,  that  hot 
water  (but  by  no  means  boiling,  as  some  have  ri- 
diculously supposed)  may  possibly  prove  of  ser- 
vice in  slight  casesj  if  the  patient  happen  to  have 


fortitude  enough  to  make  the  experiment.  Tha 
tone  of  the  vessels  is,  in  fact,  restored  by  a  degree 
of  heat  approaching,  though  still  considerably  in- 
ferior to,  that  which  produced  the  injury  ;  but, 
were  we  to  expose  it  to  the  veri/  same  degree,  it 
is  impossible  but  we  must  be  made  worse  by  it. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  happen  to  be  scalded  with 
boiling  water,  the  tone  of  the  parts  will  be  re- 
stored, by  putting  it,  for  a  short  time,  twice  or 
thrice  into  a  vessel  of  water  fifty  or  sixty  degrees 
colder  than  that  which  occasioned  the  injury, 
keeping  the  part  some  time  immersed  in  it,  by 
which  the  pain  will  soon  be  rendered  very  support- 
able, and  at  last  go  off  altogether ;  and,  though 
blisters  may  have  taken  place,  no  degree  of  secon- 
dary inflammation  worth  notice  will  occur. 

Rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  have  been 
much  recommended  in  burns  ;  and  the  great  degree 
of  cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  from  the 
part  certainly  is  in  favour  of  their  use  ;  but,  in 
order  that  the  pain  may  be  completely  removed,  it 
is  necessary  that  their  application  should  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  saturnine  and  other 
sedative  lotions  have  been  recommended,  as  in  the 
cure  of  other  inflammations  ;  but  a  more  effectual 
remedy  than  these,  in  cases  of  burns,  either  where 
the  skin  is  quite  sound,  or  where  it  is  blistered, 
but  the  vesications  not  broken,  is  that  of  vinegar. 
Two  or  three  folds  of  linen  cloth  dipped  in  it  must  be 
applied  all  over  the  burnt  or  scalded  place;  but  if, 
by  accident,  any  of  the  cuticle  happens  to  be  rub- 
bed off,  that  part  may  be  protected  by  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth,  exactly  of  the  size  of  the  sore,  spread 
with  the  following  cerate ;  covering  the  whole 
afterwards  with  the  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  and 
these  are  to  be  moistened  repeatedly  without  being 
removed,  till  both  the  pain  and  inflammation  cease. 

R     Cerae  flavae  unc.  iij. 
Olei  olivae  unc.  viij. 
These,  after  being  slow  ly  melted  together,  should 
be  briskly  stirred  till  quite  cold. 

Or  the  following,  whichj  in  some  cases,  is  thought 
preferable  : 

R     Cerae  albae  unc.  ij. 
Olei  olivte  lib.  fs. 
Aceti  distillati  unc.  ij. 
After  melting  the  two  former  ingredients  together, 
the  last  is  to  be  gradually  incorporated  by  stir- 
ring. 

Mr.  Cleghorn,  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  found 
this  practice  extremely  useful,  and  was  the  first 
who  recommended  the  application  of  vinegar  to 
burns  and  scalds.  After  a  time,  if  suppuration 
took  place  in  any  part,  his  custom  was  to  sprinkle 
powdered  chalk  upon  it  to  absorb  the  discharge, 
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and  coTer  the  whole  with  a  common  poultice,  as 
we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

It  is  not  a  settled  point  among  surgeons,  whether 
the  blisters  which  arise  on  burns  ought  to  be  open- 
ed, or  not ;  but,  if  the  former  pracfice  is  prefer- 
red, the  whole  becomes  like  a  blister  made  with 
Spanish  Hies,  and  wlien  the  cuticle  happens  to  be 
rubbed  off,  which  undoubtedly  it  must  be,  a  rery 
severe  inflammation  takes  place,  owing  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  air  to  a  sensible  surface  deprived  of 
its  natural  covering  ;  and,  in  S'lch  cases,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  ,he  subsequent  inflammation 
to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  injury. 
Hence  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  a  burn  spreads 
for  nine  days  before  it  discovers  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  heal  ;  nay,  some  have  been  upwards  of  six 
weeks  in  healing,  when  they  might  easily  have  been 
cured  in  as  many  days,  only  by  letting  the  vesica- 
tions alone  till  the  inflammation  had  subsided. 

In  very  extensive  burns,  whilst  these  external 
applications  are  used,  the  patient  ought  to  have  a 
large  dose  of  laudanum,  by  which  the  sense  of  pain 
■will  be  abated,  unfil  the  applications  have  had  time 
to  act.  This  ought  to  be  repeated  every  six  or 
eight  hours,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  the  cool- 
ing applications  continued,  until  ,the  inflammation 
be  entirely  gone,  which  in  three  or  four  days  may 
be  the  case.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  above 
treatment,  there  is  danger  of  a  very  severe  inllam- 
mation  taking  place,  blood-letting  with  the  lancet 
is  to  be  freely  used,  and  cooling  purgatives  exhibit- 
ed, as  in  other  cases  of  inllammation  Where  the 
cuticle  is  rubbed  off,  the  foregoing  external  appli- 
cations may  be  resorted  to. 

In  those  formidable  burns  produced  by  metallic 
bodies,  where  the  skin,  and  perhaps  the  cellular 
membrane,  are  converted  into  an  eschar,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  vinegar  as  already  described,  or 
as  some  surgeons  advise,  to  a  liniment  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  olive-oil,  or  of  cold-drawn  linseed 
oil,  and  lime-water,  which,  by  shaking,  incorpo- 
rate into  a  thick  white  substance,  and  generally 
give  immediate  ease.  The  best  mode  of  applying 
this  liniment  is  by  means  of  a  feather  dipped  iu  it, 
with  Avhich  the  surface  of  the  burn  is  to  be  wholly 
rubbed  over  ;  af'er  which,  the  sore  must  be  cover- 
ed with  a  piece  of  fine  linen  folded  and  dipped  in 
the  same,  the  application  with  the  feather  being 
renewed  as  often  as  the  cloth  appears  to  be  dry. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  where  large  eschars 
are  apt  to  slough  off,  and  extensive  and  deep  ulcers 
to  be  formed  in  consequence,  we  must  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  spreading  of  the  supjniration 
farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  off 
the  parts  that  are  totally  destroyed.  After  these 
parts  are  thrown  olf,  it  will  be  proper  to  dress  the 
sore  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  scald  of  a  simple 
kind. 

Whenever  fungous  flesh  arises  in  the  ulcers  which 


succeed  burns,  it  may  be  removed,  Mr.  Latta  asserts, 
by  applying  the  following  ointment : 

R     Alum.  ust.  pulver.  subtil.  5iss. 
Axung.  porcin.  praep.  5iij.  Misce. 

Pressure,  however,  by  means  of  a  compress  and 
bandage,  and  dressing  the  wound  with  lint  dipped 
in  lime-water,  decoction  of  bark,  a  solution  of 
alum,  or  any  astringent  liquid,  will  do  quite  as 
Avell ;  or  the  part  may  be  sprinkled  daily  with  the 
pulvis  lapidis  calaminaris  cum  myrrha  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia chirurgica  : 

R    Lap.  calamin.  praep. 

Myrrhse  pulv.  sing.  unc.  ss. 
Misce  fiat  pulvis. 

When  burns  are  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  some  of  the  grains  of  the  powder  are 
apt  to  be  forced  into  the  skin.  At  first  they  pro- 
duce much  irritation  ;  and  if  they  are  not  remov- 
ed, they  commonly  leave  marks  which  remain  dur- 
ing life.  Authors  advise  that  they  should,  there- 
fore, be  picked  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ac- 
cident ;  and  to  prevent  inflammation,  as  well  as  to 
dissolve  any  powder  which  may  remain,  the  parts 
affected  should  be  covered,  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
emollient  poultices.  In  other  respects,  injuries  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  treated  like  any  other  kind  of 
burns.  When  burnt  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other,  they  are  apt  to  adhere.  To  prevent  this, 
pledgets,  covered  with  any  proper  dressing,  ought 
to  be  inserted  between  them  during  the  course  of 
the  cure. 

Thus  far  we  have  detailed,  briefly,  the  common 
practice  of  the  day  respecting  burns ;  but  consider- 
able light  has,  of  late,  been  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Earle,  and  by 
Mr.  Kentish,  a  surgeon  of  Newcastle.  As  the 
principles  and  plan  of  treatment  severally  adopted 
by  those  gentlemen,  are,  to  say  the  least,  essential- 
ly different,  we  think  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
subject  at  some  length.  The  means  recommended 
by  Sir  James  Earle,  consist  in  the  speedy  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  or  water  cooled  by  ice,  which  is 
to  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  warm.  The 
cuticle  of  the  burnt  or  scalded  part  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  all  stimulant  and  oily  applications  are 
to  be  avoided.  By  these  means,  he  says,  the  cure 
will  be  accomplished  without  leaving  scars  or  lame- 
ness of  the  part;  and  he  relates  several  cases  which 
seem  to  be  decisive  of  the  propriety  of  this  plan  of 
treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kentish,  of  Newcastle, 
has  combated  in  a  very  able  manner  the  treatment 
of  burns  by  cold  applications,  and, /row  experience, 
recommends  a  treatment  diametrically  opposite. 
His  theory  is,  that,  as  a  part  burnt  (when  not  ac- 
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tually  destroyed)  is  in  a  high  degree  of  excitement 
from  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  stimulus  in 
nature,  that  excitement  is  to  be  gradually  reduced 
by  the  use  of  less  powerful  stimuli,  till  the  part 
is  brought  to  a  healthy  standard  ;  just  as,  when, 
from  the  operation  of  cold,   a  part  has  become 
frost-bitten,  its  restoration  depends,  not  on  a  great 
and  sudden  addition  of  stimulus,  but  on  small  de- 
grees gradually  applied.    Hence,  in  reference  to 
burns,  in  place  of  ice,  venesection,  &c.  he  uses  ar- 
dent spirits,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  and  these  in  a 
heated  state  (even  when  the  cuticle  is  detached), 
to  bathe  the  parts  with,  whilst  a  thin  liniment  is 
preparing  of  ointment  of  yellow  resin  and  oil  of 
turpentine.    This,  being  spread  upon  linen  rags,  is 
applied  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  observ- 
ing to  prepare  the  new  dressing  before  tlie  old  one 
is  taken  olf.    As  the  action  of  the  diseased  part 
diminishes,  the  exciting  measures  are  to  be  dimi- 
nished.    Proof  spirit,  or  tincture  of  opium  made 
■warm  are  now  sufficient.    About  the  third  day, 
suppuration  commences,  when  mild  applications 
are  necessary,  such  as  the  cerat.  e  lapide  calamin, 
Mr.  Kentish  recommends  the  following  : 

R     Unguent,  cerae  alb.  unc.  j. 
Flor.  zinci  scrup.  j.  Misce. 

and  he  approves  of  the  lime-water  liniment  after- 
wards to  strengthen  the  skin. 

The  internal  means,  where  required,  depend  on 
the  intention  "  to  restore  the  unity  of  action  in 
the  whole  system  as  soon  as  possible."  For  this 
purpose  asther,  brandy,  &c.  are  administered  within 
the  first  eight  to  twelve  hours  ;  wine  or  ale  subse- 
quently ;  and  tincture  of  opium  about  the  third 
day.  This  proceeding,  however,  is  only  used 
where  the  burn  is  considerable ;  in  less  urgent 
cases,  opium  or  wine  may  be  employed  in  the  first 
instance  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  powerful 
stimuli. 

If  any  part  is  dead,  the  sloughing  may  be  assist- 
ed by  a  simple  bread  and  linseed  poultice.  Atten- 
tion at  the  same  time  must  be  paid  to  the  principles 
on  Avhich  the  cure  is  attempted,  sometimes  exciting, 
sometimes  depressing  the  system,  so  as  to  keep  up 
an  exact  balance.  As  a  part  of  this  plan  the  diet 
is  also  to  be  regulated,  for  where  it  is  too  full,  the 
consequence  is  a  too  copious  suppuration  from  the 
wounds. 

The  cases  are  numerous  which  Mr.  Kentish  has 
adduced  in  support  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  which 
has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  practitioners. 
Of  those  "  where  some  parts  have  their  action  in- 
creased, and  others  their  action  destroyed,"  the 
mode  of  treatment  is  thus  described: 

1.  The  external  treatment. — "  As  I  never  saw  a 
burn,"  says  Mr.  Kentish,  "  where  the  part  was  so 
completely  destroyed  as  not  to  leave  other  parts 


where  the  action  was  only  increased,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  those  means  which 
would  save  the  then  living  parts ;  this  is  of  the  first 
consequence  ;  as  for  the  dead  parts,  the  applica- 
tion which  is  immediately  applied  to  them  is  ol  very 
little  consequence,  for  the  throwing  off  these  es- 
chars depends  upon  a  process  of  the  system,  which 
the  immediate  application  to  the  dead  part  will  in 
no  way  either  retard  or  facilitate  ;  but  to  place  the 
contiguous  parts  in  a  state  of  health  and  strength, 
so  as  to  perform  their  actions  with  vigour,  will  cer- 
tainly facilitate  the  process,  and  relieve  the  system 
from  greater  efforts,  and  the  patient  from  a  tedious 
cure. 

"  The  progress  of  those  parts  which  have  only 
been  slightly  injured,  will  lead  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  state  of  those  which  are  further  injur- 
ed ;  for,  if  the  curative  indications  take  place  soon, 
and  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  one,  we  may  be  as- 
sured all  the  other  functions  are  performing  their 
offices  duly  in  the  other.    As  soon  as  the  skin 
which  has  had  the  cuticle  detached  from  it  begins  to 
secrete  pus,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  upon  the 
second  day,  the  parts  adjoining  an  eschar  begin  the 
suppurative  process;  that  is,  they  tumefy,  and  the 
absorbents  detach  the  dead  and  living  parts  from 
each  other,  while  the  exhalant  or  secreting  vessels 
form  pus  :  thus  the  surface  is  restored  to  its  former 
functions,  that  of  a  secreting  and  absorbing  surface, 
and  although  the  parts  are  not  guarded  in  the  man- 
ner nature  meant,  yet,  when  the  natural  surface  of 
a  part  is  destroyed,  this  secretion  and  absorption  is 
necessary  to  the  healing  process,  and  the  quickness 
or  slowness  with  which  an  ulcer  heals  principally  de- 
pends upon  themanagement  of  these  states.  lam  now 
speaking  of  the  most  favourable  cases:  for,  though 
in  some  subjects  tliis  process  may  begin  in  sixty 
hoars,  yet  I  have  seen  it  retarded  to  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  patient  recover  ;  but,  in  general,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  if  it  does  not  take  place  be- 
fore tJiat  period,  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
communicated  by  the  absorbents,  and  the  secreting 
vessels,  having  their  action  upon  the  surface  sus- 
pended, the  inactive  parts  become   greater  and 
greater,  till  at  last  the  system,  thrown  into  despair 
as  it  were,  increases  its  action,  so  as  to  exhaust  its 
powers  ;  and  the  whole  fabric  sinks,  from  general 
debility  and  local  symptoms  of  mortification.  Tha 
eschar  will  begin  to  detach  itself  around  the  edges, 
and,  whtn  once  the  skin  is  separated,  the  other 
parts  will  follow  according  to  their  specific  nature: 
if  only  the  adipose  and  cellular  membranes  are  af- 
fected, they  will  soon  be  absorbed,  and  leave  the 
wound  in  a  situation  to  granulate.     During  the 
process  of  sloughing,  a  cataplasm  of  milk  and 
bread,  from  its  softness,  and  as  applying  a  grate- 
ful degree  of  the  stimulus  of  heat,  is  perhaps^  one 
of  the  best  topical  api)lications  at  this  period  :  the 
eschar  may  be  washed  with  a  little  camphrated  spi- 
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rit,  so  cautiously  as  to  ayoid  touching  the  living 
parts,  by  which  means  the  oitensiveuess  of  the 
wound  will  be  much  less  to  the  patient  and  the  at- 
tendants.  Should  the  process  stop  at  any  period, 
touching  the  part  either  with  cainphoiated  spirit, 
or  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  will  be  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  produce  a  renewal  of  action.  If  the 
secretion  of  pus  round  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
from  the  application  of  the  cataplasm,  should  be 
too  great,  they  should  be  washed  with  a  iittle  te- 
pid Goulard's  water,  and  afterwads  well  dusted  or 
covered  with  some  flowers  of  zinc.  A  cataplasm 
made  with  Goulard's  water  is  sometimes  of  very 
great  use;  but  if  the  surface  was  large,  or  the 
wound  deep,  the  absorption  of  this  mineral  solu- 
tion is  sometimes  attended  with  danger  ;  nay,  I 
have  sometimes  seen  bad  etlects  from  it  in  an  oint- 
ment, which  has  induced  me  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  the  lapis  calaminaris. 
When  the  dead  parts  are  come  away,  the  wound 
must  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  as  ex- 
act a  balance  between  the  absorption  and  secretion 
as  possible  ;  sometimes  gently  exciting,  at  others 
repressing,  so  as  to  allow  the  system  to  repair  it- 
self, which  all  its  efforts  tend  to  ;  but,  as  much  of 
this  depends  upon  the  internal  means,  we  must  now 
treat  of  that." 

2.  The  internal  treatment. — "  From  the  opi- 
nion which  has  been  already  advanced,  it  will 
be  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  mode  of 
treatment  thus  followed  in  cases  of  increased 
action,  will  be  necessary  to  be  pursued  until 
those  parts  are  restored  to  the  system  ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  reler  the  treatment  in  the  first  instance 
to  that  head,  and  shall  now  only  add  what  will 
be  necessary,  after  the  unity  of  action  has  tak- 
en place  with  all  the  living  parts,  to  throw  off 
those  that  are  dead,  and  the  after-treatment  to 
facilitate  the  cure.  Aftdr  the  system  has  been 
excited  to  such  increased  action  as  to  take  up  the 
action  of  the  diseased  part,  it  will  not  afterwards 
be  necessary  to  continue  it  longer,  although  it 
must  not  be  so  quickly  lowered  as  if  there  were  no 
eschars.  When  the  unity  of  action  is  restored, 
the  next  process  will  be  the  commencement  of  the 
suppurative,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  eschar  will 
tumefy,  be  absorbed,  and  pus  secreted.  This  pro- 
cess of  the  system  requires  strength,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  subject  it  goes  on 
more  or  less  favourably,  therefore  the  internal 
means  must  be  such  as  give  strength,  without  in- 
creasing action.  This  is  perhaps  answered  by  what 
is  called  a  strong  nourishing  diet,  better  than  by 
any  other  means,  at  the  same  time  dimini^-hing  the 
fermented  liquors.  The  bark  is,  by  some,  suppos- 
ed to  possess  the  power  of  strengthening  in  a  very 
considerable  degree;  it,  therefore,  may  be  given 
in  decoction,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  milk  :  the 
latter  mode  seems  to  have  the  advantage,  as  it  an- 


swers partly  for  food  at  the  same  time.  An  ano- 
dyne may  be  given  at  night,  as  rest  contributes 
much  to  facilitate  the  process  ;  for  all  the  actions 
which  are  involuntary  are  less  disturbed  during 
sleep  than  at  any  other  time,  consequently  better 
performed.  This  strengthening  plan  ought  to  be 
continued  until  the  eschar  has  loosened  around  the 
edges,  when  it  may  be  lessened  by  taking  less  ani- 
mal food,  but  should  not  be  totally  desisted  from 
until  the  wound  is  quite  free  from  the  dead  parts  ; 
when,  instead  of  giving  much  strengthening  food 
to  support  the  discharge,  he  ought  to  be  put  upon 
rather  a  strict  diet  than  otherwise,  by  which  means 
the  discharge  moderates,  the  granulations  take  a 
firm  healthy  aspect,  fungus  is  prevented,  and  the 
cure  will  proceed  witii  such  a  degree  of  quickness 
as  to  astonish  the  surgeon,  should  he  have  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  slow  progress  from  the  for- 
mer methods  of  treatment." 

In  his  second  Essay,  Mr.  Kentish  confesses  he 
had  been  greatly  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate  re- 
medy  to  repress  the  growth  of  fungus,  and  to 
absorb  the  redundant  secretion.  In  a  case  which 
Mas  more  than  a  year  under  treatment,  various 
astringent  and  absorbent  means  were  uced,  all  of 
which  were  inadequate  to  produce  a  permanent 
good  effect,  and  required  frequent  changes  to  com- 
plete the  formation  of  tender  and  unseemly  cica- 
trices. At  length  he  found  that  chalk,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cleghorn,  if  prepared  as  directed 
in  the  Dispensatory,  and  afterwards  finely  levi- 
gated, answered  the  purpose.  "  As  soon  as  secre- 
tion takes  place,"  says  Mr.  Kentish,  "  I  begin 
the  use  of  powdered  chalk,  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  which  is  plentifully  applied  to 
the  whole  secreting  surface,  and  afterwards  co^ 
vered  with  a  plaster  of  cerate.  In  cases  of  eschars 
coming  away,  or  while  they  are  detaching  them- 
selves, I  fill  up  the  hollow  made  by  their  loss  Avhen 
separated,  and  fill  up  their  furrow  at  their  edges 
when  loosening,  with  powdered  chalk,  covered 
with  the  plaster;  and  if  the  process  be  tedious,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk  is  applied  over  the 
plaster.  In  very  severe  and  extensive  accidents  of 
this  kind,  I  have  used  this  method  throughout  the 
whole  cure  after  the  formation  of  pus,  and  have  in 
general  found  it  prevent  the  necessity  of  either 
astringent  or  caustic  applications ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  I  found  it  retard  the  cure,  bjr 
repressing  the  necessary  secretion." 

This  ingenious  writer  adds,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  cannot  attribute  the  success  he  has  m£t  with 
wholly  to  the  application  of  external  means.  The 
treatment  of  the  general  system  bears  a  very  great 
share,  in  his  opinion;  and  that  treatment  is  as 
extraordinary,  and  as  contradictory  to  the  old 
methods,  as  any  other  part  of  the  practice.  In  a 
former  essay,  he  mentioned  a  full  diet  as  to  be 
allowed  with  the  stimulant  method  of  cure,  which 
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lie  supposed  to  have  kept  up  the  Irritation  of  the 
system,  and  caused  the  imniense  continued  discharge 
by  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  wounds:  and  also 
that  the  system  was  disposed  to  take  oii  the  action 
of  hectic,  which  continued  even  after  the  cure. 
A  case,  however,  which  he  afterwards  relates, 
confirmed  what  he  before  had  conjectured  ;  on  the 
ninth  day  a  counter  ^irritation  toot  place,  by 
means  of  a  violent  diarrhoea;  the  diseased  action  of 
the  intestines  suspended  the  too  great  secretion  of 
the  sores,  and  the  surface  became  almost  quite  drij. 
I3etv/een  tliis  and  its  again  secreting  pit  ntii'ully, 
there  was  a.  point,  or  an  equilibriuui  of  action,  at 
which  the  skinning  process  was  more  rapid  than 
ever  happened  before.  This  accident  led  him  to 
profit  by  his  experience  in  subsequent  cases  ;  in 
which  he  remarked  the  good  effect  produced  by  an 
artificial  counter -irritation  with  cathartics,  which 
very  materially  facilitated  the  process  of  skinning 
— a  process  over  which  art  has,  as  yet,  acquired 
Tery  little  influence.  In  the  intervals  of  the  use 
of  cathartics,  the  diet  was  bland  and  nutritive, 
such  as  bread  and  milk  night  and  morning, 
boiled  meat  with  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  no  fer- 
mented liquor." 

BURNING,  or  Brenning,  an  ancient  medical 
term  denoting  an  infectious  disease,  got  in  the  stews 
by  conversing  with  lewd  women,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  the  venereal 
disease.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  vocation  of  John 
Bale  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory,  written  by  him- 
self, he  speaks  of  Dr.  Hugh  Weston,  who  was 
dean  of  Windsor  in  1556,  but  deprived  by  Cardi- 
nal Pole  for  adultery,  thus:  "  At  this  day  is 
leaclierous  Weston,  who  is  more  pi-actised  in  the 
arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
stews.  He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St. 
Botolph's  parish." 

BURNT  HARTSHORN.    See  Cornu  cervi 

USTUM. 

BURNT  SPONGE.    See  Spongia  usta. 

BU'RS.I::  MU'COSiE,  (from  jSijSja,  a  bag), 
mucous  bags,  situated  in  the  joints,  and  near  to 
the  principal  tendons,  in  order  that  the  liquor 
they  secrete  may  moisten,  lubricate,  and  contribute 
to  their  easy  motion.  These  organs  form  a  very  cu- 
rious part  of  our  structure,  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  them  will  frequently  be  found  useful  in  practice. 
The  tendons  of  the  muscles,  at  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  in  their  course  along  the  fingers  and 
toes,  are  conducted  in  sheaths.  Some  anatomists, 
especially  the  learned  Haller,  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  bursa,  supposing  them  to  be  formed 
of  cellular  membrane,  like  that  which  covers  the 
belly  of  the  muscles  ;  while  the  greater  number  of 
the  later  writers  have  contented  themselves  with 
repeating  the  description  given  by  Albinus. 

The  bursce  miicosce  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
exiremities  of  the  body:   they  are  in  all  140, 
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thlr(y-thl-ee  In  each  superior,  and  thirty-seven  in 
each  inferior  extremity.  Many  of  them  are  placed 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  tendons,  between  these 
and  the  bones.  I^Iany  cihers  cover  not  only  the 
inner  but  the  outer  sides  of  the  tendons,  or  are 
interposed  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts, 
as  well  as  between  those  and  the  bones-.  Sonie  are 
situated  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts 
only  or  chiefiy  :  some  between  contiguous  tendons, 
or  between  the  tendons  and  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints.  A  few  such  sacs  are  interposed  where  the 
processes  of  bones  play  upon  the  ligaments,  or 
where  one  bone  plays  upon  another.  Where  two 
or  more  tendons  a^re  contiguous,  and  afterwards 
separate  from  each  other,  we  generally  find  a 
common  bursa  divided  into  branches,  with  which  it 
communicates;  and  a  few  bursas  of  contiguous 
tendons  communicate  with  each  other. 

Some  bursjE,  even  in  young  and  healthy  children, 
communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints;  and  ia 
many  old  persons,  Dr.  Monro  says,  he  observed 
such  communications  formed  by  use  or  worn  by 
friction,  although  there  had  been  no  lameness  nor 
pain  experienced  by  these  persons  during  their 
lives. 

There  is  some  little  difference,  in  different  per- 
sons, as  to  the  manner  in  which  contiguous  sacs 
communicate  with  each  other,  or  with  the  cavities 
of  the  joints  :  and,  particularly,  as  Dr.  Monro  has 
observed,  that  a  bursa  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
which  is  placed  behind  the  tendon  of  the  extensors 
of  the  leg,  In  some  persons  has  no  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  of  the  knee;  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  children,  as  well  as  adults,  al- 
though there  was  the  appearance  of  a  septum,  or 
the  root  of  one,  yet  the  opening  was  found  to  be 
large  enough  to  allow  one  or  two  fingers  to  pass 
from  the  bursa  into  the  joint. 

We  are  at  first  sight  struck  with  the  resemblance 
■yrhich  the  structure  of  the  bursas  bears  to  that  of 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints  ;  and  the  more 
attentively  we  pursue  the  comparison,  the  more 
just  and  perfect  their  agreement  will  be  found. 

1.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  like  that  of  the  bursse,  is  thin  and  dense. 

2.  It  is  connected  to  the  external  ligaments  by 
the  common  cellular  substance. 

3.  Between  it  and  the  bones,  layers  of  cartilage 
or  the  articular  cartilages  are  interposed. 

4.  At  the  sides  of  the  joint,  where  it  is  not  sub- 
jected  to  violent  pressure  and  friction,  the  adipose 
substance  is  connected  with  the  cellular  membrane. 

5.  Within  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we  observe 
masses  of  fat  projecting  which  are  covered  with 
similar  blood-vessels,  and  with  similar  fimbria  or 
fringes  hanging  from  tlieir  edges. 

6.  In  the  knee  we  may  observe  the  upper  part  of 
such  a  mass  of  fat,  forming  what  has  been  called 
the  mitcilaginous  gland  of  the  joint ;  and  the  under 
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part  of  it  projecting  into  the  bursa,  behind  the 
ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the  tibia. 

7.  The  liquor  which  lubricates  the  bursae  has  tlie 
same  colour,  consistence,  and  properties,  as  that  of 
the  joints  ;  and  both,  as  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ment, are  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  heat, 
mineral  acids,  and  ardent  spirits. 

8.  In  some  places  the  bursse  constantly  commu- 
nicate with  the  cavities  of  the  joints ;  in  others 
they  generally  do  so  :  from  which  we  may  infer  a 
sameness  of  structure. 

As  the  admission  of  air  into  the  bursce  mucosce  is 
productive  of  the  worst  consequences.  Dr.  Monro 
employs  many  arguments  which  prove  the  absolute 
necessity,  where  any  operation  requires  an  opening 
into  these  cavities,  of  preventing,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, any  admission  of  air ;  and  the  directions  which 
lie  gives  for  conducting  the  operation  so  as  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience  are  well  worth  the  surgeon's 
attention. 

Mr.  Gooch  has  given  a  list  of  the  bursce  mucosa:, 
which  is  greatly  extended  in  the  following  Table 
by  Dr.  Hooper : 

BuRS^  Mucosa,  in  the  head. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in  the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digastricus,  situated  in  the 
internal  surface  of  its  tendon. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  circumjiexus,  or  tensor  palati, 
situated  between  the  hook-like  process  of  the 
sphaenoid  bone  and  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sterno-hyoideus  muscle^  si- 
tuated between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  shoulder  joint, 

1.  The  external  acromial  bursa,  situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  process,  del- 
toid muscle,  and  capsular  ligament. 

2.  The  internal  acromial,  situated  above  the 
tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  major  :  it 
often  communicates  with  the  former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the  root  of 
the  coracoid  process :  it  is  sometimes  double,  and 
sometimes  triple. 

4.  The  clavicular  bursa,  found  where  the  clavi- 
cle touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  subclavicularis  muscles  and  the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-brachial,  placed  between  the 
common  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the  biceps,  and 
the  capsular  ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  situated 
under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  between  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  and 
another  bursa  placed  on  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps. 

S,  An  external  bursa  of  the  teres  major.)  under 


the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  it  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  teres  major. 

9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  found 
within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres  of  its  tendon 
diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri. 

11.  The  huviero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the  vagina  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

Dr.  Hooper  observes,  that  there  are  olher  bursae 
mucosas  about  the  humerus,  but  their  situation  is 
uncertain. 

Near  the  elbow  joint. 

1.  The  radio.bicipital,  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  biachialis,  and  anterior  tu- 
bercle of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radial,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  the  ligament  common 
to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  bursa,  between  the  olecranon 
and  tendon  of  the  anconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  capitulo-radiul  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
don common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis 
and  extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  round 
head  of  the  radius.  There  are  occasionally  other 
bursEe,  but  as  their  situation  varies,  they  are 
omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand. 

On  the  inside  of  the  wrist  and  hand. 

1.  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursce,  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  bursa,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  lore-part  of  the 
radius,  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  os 
trapezium. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  behind  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus  and  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  end  of  the  radius,  and  fore-part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  wrist.  In  some  subjects  it  com- 
municates with  the  former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trapezium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  wrist  and  hand. 

7.  A  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the  abductor 
pollicis  longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa,  between  the  two  extensores 
carpi  radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  extensores 
carpi  radiales. 
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10.  A  hiirsa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
•extensor  pollicis  longus,  and  which  communicates 
■with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb. 

A  bursa,  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensors 
of  the  fore^  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

14.  A  bursa,  for  the  extensors  of  the  little  finger. 

15.  A  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  uhiaris  and  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

There  arc  also  bursae  mucosae  between  the  mus- 
culi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 

Near  the  hip  joint. 
On  the  fore-part  of  the  Joint. 

1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  between  the  illacus 
jnternus,  psoas  magnus,  and  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  jyectineaU  between  the  tendon  of  the 
pectineus  and  the  thigh-bone. 

3.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medius  muscle, 
situa*^ed  between  it  and  the  great  trochanter,  be- 
fore the  insertion  of  the  pyriformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle,  be- 
tween its  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 

5.  The  gluteo-fascial,  between  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  vastus  externus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  hip  Joint, 

6.  The  tubero-ischiatic  bursa,  situated  between 
the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the  posterior  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  its  tuberosity. 

7.  The  obturatory  bursa,  which  is  oblong,  and 
found  between  the  obturator  internus  and  gemini 
muscles  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi-membranosus,  under  its 
origin  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  femoris. 

9.  The  gluteo-trochanteral  bursa,  situated  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  root 
of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  gluteo-femoral  bursa:,  situated  between 
the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  os  femoris. 

11.  A  bursa  of  the  quadratus  femoris,  situated 
be^een  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the  tendon 
of  the  illacus  internus  and  the  little  trochanter. 

Near  the  knee  Joint. 

1.  The  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to  the 
tendons  of  the  vastus  and  cruralis,  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  thigh  bone. 

2.  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under  the 
Kgament  of  the  patella;  this  often  communicates 
with  the  above. 


3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between  the 
tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semiteadinosus, 
and  the  internal  and  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  sometimes 
double,  and  is  situated  between  the  tendons  of  the 
semi-membranosus,  the  internal  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius, the  capsular  ligament,  and  internal 
condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between  the  ten- 
don of  that  muscle,  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and  external  con- 
dyle of  the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between  the 
external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps  cruris,  and 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

In  the  foot. 
On  the  back,  side,  and  hind-part  of  the  foot. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  between  its 
tendon,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  capsular 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia,  and  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis^ 
between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and  ligament  of  the 
ankle. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  muscles. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  proper  to  its 
tendon. 

6.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  os  calcis. 

In  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

1.  A.  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus. 

2.  A  bursa,  common  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  pedis  communis  longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between  its 
tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4.  Five  bursce  for  the  flexor  tendons,  which 
begin  a  little  above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and 
extend  to  the  root  of  the  third  phalanx  or  insertion 
of  the  tendons. 

BURSATJS  MUSCULUS,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  bursa,  a  purse.  It  is  the  muscle 
which  Bartholine  calls  marsupialis,  and  Innes  calls 
the  Obturator  Internus. 

BU'RSERA,  a  genus  in  Linnoeus's  botany,  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
class  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  co- 
rolla tripetalous ;  the  capsule,  carnous,  trivalved, 
and  monospermous.  There  is  but  one  species,  the 
gummifera,  or  gum  elemi.  This  is  frequent  in 
woods  in  most  of  the  Bahama  islandSj  and  grows 
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speedily  to  a  great  height  and  thicl<Tie?s.  The  bark 
is  brown,  and  very  like  the  birch  of  Britain,  The 
An  ood  is  soft  and  useless,  except  when  pieces  of  the 
limbs  are  put  into  the  ground  as  fences,  when  it 
grows  readily,  and  becomes  a  durable  barrier.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  the  middle  rib  live  or  six  inches 
long,  with  tlie  pinnae  set  opposite  to  one  another 
on  footstalks  half  an  inch  long.  Tt  has  yellow 
flowers,  male  and  female  on  different  trees.  These 
are  succeeded  by  purple-coloured  berries  bigger 
than  large  peas,  hanging  in  clusters  on  a  stalk 
of  about  tive  inches  long,  to  which  each  berry  is 
joined  by  a  footstalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
seed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  in- 
closed within  a  thin  capsule,  which  divides  in 
three  parts,  and  discharges  the  seed.  The  fruit, 
when  cut,  discharges  a  clear  balsam  or  turpentine, 
formerly  much  esteemed  in  medicine.  On  wound- 
ing the  bark,  a  thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  concretes  into  a  resin  nothing  different  from 
the  gum  tlemi  of  tiie  shops.  Dr.  Browne,  and  af- 
ter him  Linna;us,  have,  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
mistaken  tlie  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  for 
the  SiMAROUBA,  which  is  a  species  of  Quassia. 

BUTCHER'S  BROOM.    See  Roscus. 

BUTl'GA,  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  face, 
otherwise  called  Gutta  liosucea. 

BUTOMUS,  FLOwEiiiNG.RusH ;  a  genus  in 
Linnajus's  botany.  He  enumerates  one  species,  the 
Iris  palustris. 

BUTTER,'C6M/'j/rMOT,  ^srupov,  from  (Sa^,  a  cow, 
and  tvpo;,  coagulum  or  cr  eainj,  a  fat  unctuous  sub- 
stance, prepared  from  milk  by  beating  or  churn- 
ing. See  Milk.  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks 
attained  any  notion  of  butter  ;  their  poets  make  no 
mention  of  it,  and  yet  are  frequently  speaking  of 
milk  and  cheese.  The  Romans  used  butter  no 
otherwise  than  as  a  medicine,  never  as  a  food.  The 
ancient  Christians  of  Egypt  burned  butter  in  their 
lamps  instead  of  oil  ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches, 
it  was  anciently  allowed,  during  Christmas  time,  to 
do  the  same,  on  account  of  the  great  consumption 
of  it  otherwise. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  distributed 
through  all  the  substance  of  the  milk  in  very  small 
particles,  which  are  interposed  betwixt  the  caseous 
and  serous  parts,  amongst  M'hich  it  is  suspended  by 
a  slight  adhesion,  but  without  being  dissolved.  It 
is  in  the  same  state  in  which  oil  is  in  emulsions  : 
hence  the  same  whiteness  of  milk  with  the  latter ; 
•and  hence,  by  rest,  the  oily  parts  separate  from 
both  these  liquors  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  cream. 
When  butter  is  in  the  state  of  cream,  its  proper 
oily  parts  arc  not  yet  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
form  an  homogeneous  mass.  Whilst  separated  by 
the  interposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  serous  par- 
ticles, the  butter  cannot  be  completely  formed,  but 
by  pressing  out   these  heterogeneous  parts  by 


means  of  continued  percussion  by  the  well-known 
operation  of  churning,  it  then  becomes  an  uniform 
soft  mass. 

P'resh  butter,  which  has  undergone  no  change, 
has  scarcely  any  smell ;  its  taste  is  mild  and  agree- 
able, it  melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its 
principles  are  disengaged  by  the  heat  of  boiliug 
water.  These  properties  prove,  that  the  oily  part 
of  butter  is  of  the  nature  of  mild  oils  obtained  from 
many  vegetable  substances  by  expression.  Butter 
is  constantly  used  in  food  ;  but,  to  be  wholesome, 
it  must  be  very  fresh  and  free  from  rancidity  ;  nei- 
ther should  it  be  fried  or  burnt,  otherwise  it  can- 
not fail  of  disordering  the  stomach.  Some  persons 
indeed  have  stomachs  so  delicate,  that  they  are  even 
affected  with  inconveniences  by  the  use  of  fresh 
butter  and  milk ;  and  this  observation  is  also  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  oil,  fat,  chocolate,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  all  similar  matters. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  conjecture  that 
butter  is  unwholesome,  the  trade  in  it  is  very  con- 
siderable. Some  even  compute  50,000  tons  annu- 
ally consumed  in  London,  procured  chiefly  from 
within  forty  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty  thousand 
firkins  are  said  to  be  sent  yearly  from  Cambridge 
and  Suffolk  alone ;  each  firkin  containing  561bs. 
But  no  butter  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  which  is 
made  in  the  county  of  Essex,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Epping  butter. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  butler,  which  is  the  oily  part  of 
milk,  has  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  other  expressed,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
fat  oils,  whether  taken  from  animals  or  vegetables  ; 
and  the  use  of  all  of  them,  either  as  diet  or  medi- 
cine, is  very  similar.  "  The  only  question,"  says 
he,  "  that  might  particularly  occur  here  is,  whe- 
ther the  oily  part  of  milk  is  most  safely  employed 
in  the  state  of  cream,  when  it  is  joined  with  some 
portion  of  the  caseous  and  serous  parts,  or  when  it 
is  more  entirely  separated  from  these  in  the  state  of 
butter  ?  I  cannot  be  positive  in  answering  this 
question  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  quantity  of 
oil  in  the  state  of  cream  will  be  more  easily  digested 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  oily  part  in  the  state 
of  butter.  Some  difference,  however,  in  this  mat- 
ter may  arise  from  the  diii'erence  of  stomachs  more 
or  less  disposed  to  digest  oils  ;  and  I  have  known 
persons  who  could  digest  cream  better  than  t^ey 
could  butter.  Another  difference  in  this  respect 
may  also  arise  from  the.  stomach  being  more  or  less  . 
disposed  to  acidity;  for  in  the  more  acescent  sto- 
mach, cream  may  be  more  offensive  than  butter." 

The  Dr.  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  an  instance 
of  a  laxative  effect  on  the  bowels,  produced  by 
taking  daily,  as  a  medicine,  four  ounces  of  butter. 
The  patient  constantly  had  a  stool  or  two  more 
than  usual  whenever  he  took  this  quantity  of  bat« 
tcr  for  the  purpose. 

BUTTER.pUR.   See  Petasites. 
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BUTTER.FLOWER.    Sec  Ranunculus. 

BUTTER-MILK,  that  part  of  milk  which  re- 
maius  after  the  butter  is  extracted.  Curds  of  butter 
milk  are  made  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of  hot 
new  milk.  The  quality  of  butter-milk  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  managing  the  process  of 
churning.  If  it  be  obtained  according  to  the  Lan- 
cashire method,  it  becomes  an  article  of  food  that 
is  both  wholesome  and  pleasant ;  though  it  is, 
in  many  English  counties,  given  to  hogs.  This 
method  of  preparing  milk  {qt  butter,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  whole  milk  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  first  drawn  being  set  apart  for  family  use,  after 
being  skimmed  ;  the  cream  of  which  is  put  into 
proper  vessels,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  second  or 
last  drawn  milk,  provincially  called  aflerings. 
These  two,  being  mixed  together,  are  stirred,  but 
not  to  a  great  depth,  to  prevent  the  supposed  ef- 
fects of  air  accumulating  on  the  surface,  and  kept, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the 
fire,  for  promoting  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
is  accelerated  by  the  acid  remaining  in  the  vessels 
employed.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  scalded,  ex- 
cept after  having  contracted  soihe  taint ;  and,  in 
this  case,  they  are  sometimes  very  expeditiously 
rinsed  out  with  sour  butter-milk:  during  this  pre- 
paration for  souring,  the  milk  is  kept  retldy  for  the 
churn  ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  treatment,  not 
only  more  butter  is  obtained,  and  of  a  better  qua- 
lity, than  if  the  milk  were  churned  in  a  sweet  state, 
but  the  butter-milk  is  of  a  much  superior  quality. 

Good  butter-milk  is  refreshing  and  nutritive : 
hence  it  is  often  recommended  in  hectic  fevers,  for 
abating  preternatural  heat  and  flushings  of  the  face, 
as  well  as  to  support  the  constitution.  In  spring, 
if  drank  freely,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  favourable 
change  on  the  fluids,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
acrimony.  And,  though  modern  physicians  justly 
smile  at  the  idea  of  sweetening,  or  purifying,  the 
blood,  yet  the  good  eftects  of  butter-milk,  as  well 
as  sweet  whey,  in  proper  cases  and  constitutions, 
have  too  often  been  experienced  to  admit  of  any 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  an  unsettled  theory.  To 
this  indeed.  Dr.  Cullen  bears  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

"  Butter-milk,"  says  he,  "  is  commonly  pro- 
cm^d  from  milk  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some 
time,  and  has  become  more  or  less  acid  :  but  it 
may  be  procured  from  very  recent  milk;  and  in 
this  case  the  butter-milk  is  not  acid,  and  only  dif- 
fers from  entire  milk  by  the  oily  part  being  taken 
away.  In  this  state  it  is  still  tolerably  nourishing  ; 
and  being  often  more  easily  digested  than  entire 
milk,  I  have  often  employed  it  in  phthisical  cases 
with  more  advantage  than  I  could  do  either  the  en- 
tire milk  or  the  watery  parts  of  it  in  a  more  acid 
state.  It  is  in  this  last  state,  however,  that  it  is 
most  commonly  employed  ;  and  it  is  highly  useful 
in  all  cases  wiiere  the  i-cfrigeraat  powers  of  milk 


are  required.  As  the  longer  it  has  been  kept  it 
seems  to  have  its  acidity  increased,  so  it  proves 
more  powerfully  refrigerant.  Some  have  imagined 
that  in  certain  cases  it  might  be  dangerous  :  but 
unless  when  drank  in  very  large  quantity,  or  when 
the  body  is  very  warm,  I  have  not  perceived  its 
bad  effects;  and  in  the  last  case,  it  is  probable  that 
cold  water  would  have  done  the  same  mischief. 
With  respect  to  the  acid  of  butter-milk,  or  other 
acid  states  of  the  watery  part  of  milk,  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  such  acid  does  not  increase  the 
acescency  of  the  stomach,  or  occasion  the  flatu- 
lency  that  recent  vegetable  acids  and  acescents  com- 
monly do  ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  safely  than 
these  employed  in  dyspeptic  persons." 

BUTTERWORT.    See  Pinguicula. 

BU'TUA.    See  Pariera  BRAVA. 

BUTY'RUM  ANTIMONII.  See  Antimonium 

MURIATUM.*! 

BUXTON  WATERS,  warm  mineral  springs 
which  rise  in  the  village  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire. 
These  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  One  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  the 
virtues  of  this  spring,  was  published  in  the  year 
1752,  by  Dr.  Jones,  of  Derby  ;  at  which  period 
Buxton  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort. Dr.  Short,  in  his  history  of  Mineral  Waters, 
mentions  that  several  remains  of  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  near  this  spot,  hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fountain  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  springs  issue  from  several  small  fissures,  in  a 
calcareous  free-stone.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  always  aiford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
supply  the  various  baths.  The  most  ancient  spring 
is  called  St.  Anne's  Well,  which  is  now  inclosed  in 
an  elegant  stone  building.  There  are  several  others, 
that  supply  a  number  of  beautiful  baths,  both  pub- 
lic and  private. 

With  respect  to  its  sensible  properties,  the  Bux- 
ton water  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common 
spring  water,  Avhen  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. It  is  clear  and  colourless,  and  does  not  be- 
come turbid  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  ;  it  leaves 
no  sediment,  nor  does  it  form  any  incrustation  on 
the  pipes,  or  stones,  through  which  it  flows.  Its 
temperature  in  the  gentlemen's  bath  is  invariably 
at  82°.  During  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, a  thin  column  of  steam  is  perceptible  over  the 
surface  of  the  bath;  but,  if  this  continues  through- 
out the  day,  it  is  considered  as  an  indication  of  ap- 
proaching rain.  The  principal  peculiarify  in  the 
appearance  of  this  spring,  is  a  large  quantity  of 
elastic  vapour  that  rises,  and  forms  bubbles,  which 
pass  through  the  water,  and  break  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  surface.  The  air  of  these  l.uibbles  was 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist  of  azotic 
gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric 
air.  By  evaporation  to  dryness,  he  found  that  a 
gallon  of  the  water  contained  only  15  grains  of  re- 
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siduura,  of  which  he  estimated  1|  grains  to  be  mu- 
riat  of  soda,  2|-  sulphat  of  lime,  and  lOi  carbonat 
ot  lime. 

Buxton  water  is  frequently  employed  both  in- 
ternally and  externally  ;  one  of  which  methods  of- 
ten proves  beneficial,  when  the  other  would  be 
injurious ;  but  as  a  bath  alone,  Dr.  Willich  says, 
its  virtues  may  not  be  superior  to  those  of  common 
water.  As  the  temperature  ot  82".  is  several  de- 
grees below  that  of  the  human  body,  a  slight 
shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the  first  immersion  into  the 
,  bath  :  but  this  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  pleasing  glow  over  the  whole  system.  It  is, 
therefore,  proper  for  very  delicate  and  irritable 
habits. 

The  cases  which  derive  most  benefit  from  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  Buxton  M  aters,  are  those  in  which  a 
loss  of  action,  and  sometimes  of  sensation,  afi'ects 
particular  limbs  ;  in  consequence  of  long-continued 
or  violent  inliammation,  or  external  injury.  Hence, 
the  chronic  rheumatism,  succeeding  the  acute,  and 
where  the  inflammation  has  been  seated  in  particu- 
lar limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath.  The  internal  use  of  the  water  has  been 
found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  symptoms  of 
defective  digestion  and  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs.  A  judicious  use  of  this  simple  reme- 
dy will  often  relieve  the  heart-burn,  flatulency,  and 
sickness ;  it  will  increase  the  appetite,  animate  the 
spirits,  and  improve  the  health.  At  first,  however, 
it  sometimes  occasions  a  diarrhcea,  which  is  rather 
salutary  than  detrimental.  It  also  affords  great 
relief,  when  taken  internally,  in  painful  disorders 
of  the  bladders  and  kidneys  ;  and  has  likewise 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  the  gout;  but,  when 
taken  for  these  complaints,  Dr.  Denman  advises 
the  addition  of  some  aromatic  tincture. 

As  an  external  application  in  the  gout,  Buxton 
water  is  sometimes  of  service,  though  the  bath  it- 
self is  more  likely  to  restore  the  functions  of  the 
parts  afflicted  with  this  disease.  In  all  cases  of 
active  inliammation,  the  use  of  these  waters  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
heating  properties.  A  full  course  consists  of  two 
glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a  pint,  be- 
fore  breakfast;  which  quantity  should  be  repeated 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.    It  is  seldom  admi- 


nistered as  a  medicine  in  the  evening  ;  but,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  use  it  for  their  commoa 
drink,  and  also  for  most  of  their  domestic  and  culi- 
nary purposes,  the  invalid  is  apt  to  take  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  is  prescribed,  and  thus  to  de- 
feat the  purpose.  In  chronic  cases,  a  long  residence 
on  the  spot  is  requisite,  to  ensure  the  desired 
effect. 

In  the  year  1773,  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of 
these  waters  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  of  Manchester ;  since  which  period  several 
pamphlets  have  appeared  on  the  subject ;  namely, 
those  of  Drs.  Denman,  Iliggins,  and  Pearson ;  and 
more  recently,  an  account  of  these  waters  has  been 
given,  in  a  treatise  on  mineral  waters,  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, of  London. 

BU'XUS,  ("Ttv^o;;  from  Truxoc^cij,  to  become  hardj. 
The  leaves  of  the  box-tree,  Buxus  sempermrens  of 
Linnajus,  possess  a  very  strong,  nauseous,  bitter 
taste,  and  aperient  virtues.  They  are  occasionally 
exhibited  in  form  of  decoction  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  asthma. 
Its  effects  are  said  greatly  to  resemble  those  of  a 
decoction  of  guaiacum,  being  powertully  sudorific. 

BU'XUS  SEMPERVI'RENS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  buxus  of  the  pharmacopccias.  See 
Buxus. 

BUYO-BUYO,  a  sort  of  pepper  in  the  Philip, 
pine  islands.    Ray  calls  it  Piper  Longum  Monardi. 

BYNG,  a  Chinese  name  for  green-tea. 

BY'SSUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  fifty-seventh 
natural  order,  viz.  Algce,  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamia  class  of  plants.  It  has  a  down,  or  very  fine 
uniform  powder.  The  character  is  taken  from  this 
circumstance,  that  they  are  covered  with  a  simple 
capillary  filament  or  down,  resembling  soft  dust. 
There  are  fifteen  species,  all  natives  of  Britain, 
growing  upon  rotten  wood,  old  walls,  c&c.  The 
name  of  byssus,  or  byssum^  has  also  been  given  to 
a  fine  thready  matter  produced  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which  the  richest  ap- 
parel was  anciently  made. 

BYSSUS  ASBESTINUS,  a  species  of  asbestos, 
composed  of  fine  flexible  fibres,  parallel  to  one  ano- 
ther.   It  is  found  plentifully  in  Sweden. 

BYTTNE'RIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  species. 


c 
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OaACICA  BRASILIE'NSIS  ;  a  plant  growing  CAA'CO;  tJie  name  of  a  species  of  seDsitire 

in  Brasil,  which  resembles  the  male   speedwell,  plant,  whose  root  is  used  by  the  natives  of  America 

It  contains  a  milky  juice.     When  fresh,  it  is  as  an  antidote  to  several  poisons, 

bruised,  and  applied  against  venomous  bites.  CAAETIMA'RY  j  the  senecio  Brasiliensis,  A. 
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decoction  of  the  plant  thus  called  is  used  as  a  lotion 
to  cure  the  itch, 

CAAMl'NI,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  and 
others  to  the  finest  sort  of  Paraguayan  tea.  It  is 
the  leaf  of  a  shrub  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Maracaya,  and  is  used  in  Chili  and  Peru  as  tea  is 
with  us.  The  mountains  where  this  shrub  grows 
naturally  arc  far  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  Para- 
guay ;  but  the  people  of  the  place  know  so  well 
the  value  and  use  of  it,  that  they  constantly  furnish 
themselves  with  great  quantities  of  it  from  the  spot. 

CABALLINE,  denotes  something  belonging  to 
horses :  thus,  caballine  aloes  is  so  called,  from  its 
being  chiefly  used  for  purging  horses ;  and  common 
brimstone  has  been  called  sulphur  caballinum,  for 
a  like  reason. 

CAA.-0'PIA;  the  name  of  a  tree  which  grows  in 
the  Brasils.  Its  bark,  when  wounded,  emits  a 
juice,  which,  in  a  dried  state,  resembles  gamboge, 
except  that  it  is  rather  of  a  darker  red  colour. 

CAARO'BA  ;  the  country  name  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  Brasils.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves 
promotes  perspiration,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of 
venereal  symptoms. 

CABBAGE.    See  Brassica. 

CABBAGE-BARK  TREE.  See  the  articles 
Anthelmintics,  and  Cobtex  Geoffkoy^e  Jamai- 

CENSIS. 

CACA'LIA ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  twenty-seven  species. 

CACALIA'NTHEMUM  ;  a  name  given  by  Dil- 
lenius  to  a  tree  which  was  brought  from  the 
Canary  islands,  and  which  is  also  called  the  carna- 
tion tree,  and  the  cabbage-tree. 

CACATO'RIA  FEBRIS  ;  a  name  given  by  Syl. 
Tins  to  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
copious  stools. 

CACCIO'NDE;  a  pill  commended  by  Baglivi 
against  the  dysentery  :  its  basis  is  the  catechu. 

CACHE'XIA,  (from  xanoi,  bad,  and  s^i;,  a 
habit )  ;  a  bad  habit  of  body,  without  pyrexia,  and 
independent  of  any  other  disease.  It  constitutes 
the  third  class  in  Cullen's  nosology,  and  has  three 
orders,  viz.  marcores,  intumescefitice,  and  impeti- 
gines. 

CACHU'NDE  ;  a  medicine  highly  celebrated 
among  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  made  of  several 
aromatic  ingredients,  perfumes,  medicinal  earths, 
and  precious  stones.  They  make  the  whole  into  a 
stifl"  paste,  and  form  out  of  it  several  figures  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  use.  These 
are  principally  used  in  the  East  Indies,  but  are 
sometimes  brought  over  to  Portugal.  In  China, 
the  principal  persons  usually  carry  a  small  piece  in 
their  mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and 
gives  their  breath  a  very  sweet  smell.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  in  nervous  complaints ;  and 
is  reckoned  a  prolonger  of  life,  and  a  provocative 


to  veneiy,  the  two  great  intentions  of  most  of  the 
medicines  used  in  the  East. 

CACOCHY'MIA,  (from  KCCKOS,  bad,  and  yjjfMSo, 
humour)  ;  according  to  the  humoral  pathology,  a 
vicious  stale  of  the  vital  fluids,  especially  of  the 
mass  of  blood  ;  supposed  to  arise  either  from  a  dis- 
order  of  the  secretions  or  excretions,  or  from  ex- 
ternal contagion. 

CA'CHRYS,  in  Linnseus's  botany,  the  name  of 
a  genus,  of  which  he  enumerates  three  species. 

CA'CHRYS  ODONTA'LGICA  ;  a  plant,  the 
root  of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
pyrethrum. 

CACHY'MIA.;  a  term  in  Paracelsus,  by  which 
he  means  an  imperfect  metallic  body,  or  an  imma- 
ture metalline  ore. 

CA'COA  NUT,  or  cacao  nut  ;  the  nut  of 
which  chocolate  is  made.  It  is  an  oblong,  roundish 
fruit,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  an  almond,  but 
larger  ;  the  shell  dark  colonred,  brittle,  and  thin  ; 
the  kernel,  both  externally  and  internally,  brown, 
ish.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  the  theo- 
broma  cacoa ;  foUis  integerrirnis  Linn,  bearing  a 
large  red  fruit,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  which 
contains  thirty  or  more  of  the  nuts.  Cacoa  is  va- 
riously prepared  for  sale  in  the  shops ;  has  a  light, 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous,  roughish,  but 
pleasant  taste.  Chocolate,  by  far  the  best  of  all 
its  preparations,  affords  a  nutritious  and  gently 
aperient  dietetic  fluid  in  consumptive  diseases,  ema- 
ciations, and  various  affections  of  the  primae  via?  ; 
though  it  is  not  always  found  to  agree  with  the 
stomach. 

CACO'ETHES,  (najco^jS/jf,  from  kuko;,  ill,  and 
ojSo;,  a  word  which,  when  applied  to  diseases,  sig- 
nifies a  qualifjj,  or  a  disposition).  Hippocrates 
applied  this  Avordto  malignant  and  obscure  diseases. 
Galen,  and  some  other  old  writers,  express  by  it 
an  incurable  ulcer,  that  is  rendered  so  through  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnaeus 
and  Vogel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same  sense 
with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer  as  superficialj 
spreading,  weeping,  and  having  callous  edges. 

CA'CTOS,  the  plant  named  Chardon. 

CA'CTUS,  the  melon  tuistle.  It  is  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.  He  adds  to  this  genus,  the  te- 
reus^  or  torch  thistle,  and  opuntia  or  Indian  Jig. 
He  enumerates  twenty-four  species. 

CACTUS  OPU'NTIA  ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  bearing  the  epithet  opuntia  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias.   See  Opuntia. 

CA'DDICE  or  Caddis,  a  kind  of  soft  lint,  but 
something  different  from  that  which  is  made  by 
scraping  linen  rag. 

CADE  OIL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  giv- 
en to  an  oil  much  in  use  in  some  parts  of  France, 
and  Germany.  The  physicians  have  called  it  oleum 
cadce,  or  oleum  de  cada.    This  is  supposed  by  some 
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to  be  the  pisselavm  of  the  ancicnis,  but  improper- 
ly :  it  is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  which 
is  caMed  by  the  people  of  those  places  cuda. 

CADU'CA,  f.rf.  meinhruna ;  ivom  cadoy  to  fall 
down.)    Sec  Dkcidua. 

CADl/'Cl,  (irom  «/f/o,  to  fall),  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  class  in  Linnaeiis's  Meihodiis  Calycina. 
It  consists  cf  i^lants  whose  calyx  is  a  sini])le  perian- 
fliiiini,  supporting  a  single  iiower,  or  fruciification, 
and  falling  off  either  before  or  wilh  the  petals.  It 
stands  opposed  to  the  classes  perfistentcs  in  the 
same  method,  and  is  exeniplitied  in  sinapi,  mustard  ; 
and  in  the  ruminculus. 

The  term  caducous  is  expressive  of  the  shortest 
period  of  duration,  and  has  dilferent  acceptations, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  j)lant  to 
Avhich  it  is  applied.  Thus,  a  calyx  is  said  to  be 
caducous,  which  drops  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
petals,  or  even  before,  as  in  the  poppy.  Petals  are 
caducous,  which  are  scarcely  unfolded  before  they 
fall  off,  as  in  meadow-rue;  and  such  leaves  have 
obtained  this  denomination  as  fail  before  the  sum- 
mer ends. 

Hence,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  above 
mentioned  class  in  Linnaeus's  Methodus  Calycina, 
includes  not  only  such  plants  as  have  a  caducous 
;:alvx,  proper])'  so  called,  but  those  also  in  which 
the  calyx  falls  otT  either  before  or  with  the  petals. 
See  the  articles  Dixinuus  and  Peksistens. 
CADU'C'DS  MORBUS.  See  Epji.ei-sia. 
C^'liClTAS,  (from  cceciis,  blind);  blindness,  de- 
privation or  want  of  sight,  which  may  arise  from 
several  causes.    See  Cawgo. 

C/ECl;M,  (from  ccecus,  blind)  ;  the  blind  gut,  so 
called  from  its  being  perforated  at  one  end  only. 
It  is  about  four  hngers  breadth  long.  Winslow 
observes,  that  its  diameter  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  small  intestines.  By  its  open  end  it  is 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  the  colon,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  an  appendage,  and  from  which 
it  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  except  being  a  little 
wider,  shut  at  its  under  end,  and  giving  off  the  <//j- 
pendt'cida  vcrmiforiitis.  It  is  remarkable  too  for 
this:  that,  whatever  goes  into  it  and  returns,  passes 
both  ways  by  the  same  orifice. 

CxESALPl'NiA  ;  a  genus  in  Linnsus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  species.  Father  Plumtergave 
this  name  to  a  plant  which  he  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica, in  honour  of  Andreas  Caisaljiinus,  ati  eminent 
botanist,  and  one  of  the  iirst  who  attempted  to  class 
plants.    Sec  Botamy,  and  C^salpinus. 

CyESALPJNUS  (Andreas),  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher and  physician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about 
1159,  After  being  long  professor  at  Pisa,  he  be- 
came first  physician  to  pope  Clement  VIH.  It 
should  seem,  from  a  passage  in  his  "  Quaestiones 
Peripatetics,"  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the  circu- 
Jation  of  the  blood.  "  The  lungs,"  says  he, 
drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a  vein  (the  pul- 


monary artery)  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  leturning  it  by  an  anas- 
tomosis to  the  venal  artery  (the  pulmonary  vein) 
which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the 
cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  through  the 
canals  of  the  aspera  arteria,  Avhich  are  extended 
along  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate 
with  it  by  inosculations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools 
it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation  of  the 
blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears  upon 
dissection  answers  very  well ;  for  there  are  two 
vessels  which  end  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  two 
in  the  left ;  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in,  the 
other  sends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived 
for  that  purpose."  His  treatise  "  De  plantis"  en- 
titles him  to  a  place  among  the  leading  writers  in 
botany  (see  Botany)  ;  for  he  there  makes  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  into  a  regular  method,  formed 
on  their  natural  similitude,  as  being  the  most  safe 
and  the  most  useful  for  helping  the  memory  and 
discovering  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising, it  was  not  followed,  nor  even  understood, 
for  near  a  hundred  years.  The  restorer  of  method 
was  llobcrt  Morison,  the  firet  professor  of  botany 
at  Oxford.  Caesalpinu^  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  23, 
1603.  His  "  Hortus  siccus,"  consisting  of  768 
dried  specimens,  pasted  on  266  large  pages,  is  still 
In  being. 

CESAREAN  SECTION,  or  Cssarian  opera- 
tion, so  called  because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
been  extracted  in  this  manner;  the  operation  for 
extracting  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  by  dividing 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  uterus. 
See  IIysterotomia. 

CtESIA  ;  a  species  of  the  Mimosa. 

CAINl'TO  ;  an  American  name  for  the  star- 
apple.  In  Linnseus's  botany,  it  is  the  gold-co- 
loured-leaved  star  apple-tree  ;  which  is  a  species  of 

CHRYSOPIIYLLUM. 

CAl'RA  ;  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Bahar 
province  to  the  Mimosa  Japoni.ca. 

CAI'JAN;  American  cytisus,  or  pigeox-pea  ;  a 
species  of  cytisus. 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  oleum  cajeputae^  or  oleum 
IVittiicbiunum.  The  tree  which  affords  this  oil,  by 
distillation  of  its  leaves,  is  the  melaleuca  leucad^- 
dron  Linn,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
lutifolia  and  angustifol/'a,  both  natives  of  the  woods 
of  India.  Thunberg  says,  cajeput  oil  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  inflammable  spirit,  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  so  completely  volatile,  that  it  evaporates 
entirely,  leaving  no  residuum :  its  odour  is  of  the 
camphoraceous  kind,  with  somewhat  of  a  terebin- 
thinate  scent  also.  Goetz  says,  it  is  limpid,  or 
rather  yellowish.  It  is  a  very  powerful  medicine, 
and  in  high  esteem,  in  India  and  Germany,  in  the 
character  of  a  general  remedy  in  chronic  and  pain- 
ful diseases.    It  is  used,  in  fact,  for  the  same  puE- 
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poses  for  wliich  we  employ  xthcr,  to  wliic'i  it  seems 
to  have  a  considerable  aJHnify.  The  ca  jepxit  oiF, 
however,  is  more  potent  and  pungent :  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops, 
h  licats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  proving 
*t  the  same  (ime  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by 
which  probably  the  good  effects  it  is  said  to  have 
produced  in  dropsies  and  intermitting  fevers  are  to 
be  explained.  For  its  efficacy  in  various  convul- 
sive and  spasm.odic  complaints,  it  is  also  highly 
esteemed.  Jt  has  also  been  used,  both  internally 
and  externally,  with  much  advantage  in  several 
other  obstinate  disorders ;  as  palsies,  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  affections,  deafness,  defective 
rision,  tooth-ach,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  six,  ten,  and  even  twelve  drops. 

CALABASH,  a  light  kind  of  vessel  formed  of 
the  shell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and  dried,  serving  to 
deposit  dilferent  kinds  of  goods  in,  as  resin,  aloes, 
and  the  like.  The  word  is  Spanish,  calabacca, 
w  hich  signifies  the  same.  The  Indians,  both  of  the 
Worth  and  South  Seas,  use  calabashes,  and  also  the 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

CALAGUA'LA,  or  calaguela:  i~adix.  The  root 
so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
polypody  tribe.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally  at 
Rome,  with  advantage,  in  dropsy  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  abscesses,  &c. 
It  was  first  used  in  America,  where  it  is  obtained  ; 
and  the  Italian  physicians  have  since  written  con- 
cerning it  in  terms  of  approbation. 

CALAMA'CORUS  ;  the  Indian  reed. 

CALAMAGRO'STIS,  branched  reed-grass  ;  a 
species  of  Arundo.  A  species  of  agrostis  is  also 
called  culumagrostis.. 

CALAMA'R  liE,  (from  calamus^  a  reed) ;  the 
name  of  the  third  order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Method.  This  order  will  be  easily  dis-~ 
tinguished  from  the  family  of  the  grasses,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  allied,  by  observing  :  1.  That  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  which  embraces  the  stalk  like  a  glove, 
has  no  longitudinal  aperture  in  plants  of  this  order, 
but  is  perfectly  entire.  2.  That  the  stalk  is  gene- 
rally triangular,  and  without  knots,  or  joints.  3. 
That  the  flowers  have  no  pefils.  The  following 
genera  are  contained  in  this  natural  order:  viz'. 

flermaphrodite  plants. — Cyperus,  cypress  grass ; 
Eriophonim,  cotton  grass ;  schoenus,  bastard  cy- 
press ;  scirpuSy  rush  grass. 

Androgynous  plants.  (Moncecia). — Carex  ;  spar- 
ganiiim,  burr-reed  ;  typha^  cat's-tail,  or  reed-mace. 

In  Linnajus's  former  editions  of  the  Fragmenia, 
the  genera  bobariia,  Jlagellaria,  and  junciiSy.  made 
part  of  this  order  :  they  are  now  removed  into  the 
order  Tripetaloide.e,  which  see. 

CALAIME'DON,  (jcaAap^jJov,  from  jcaAa/xo;,  a 
reed)  ;  a  name  given  by  the  old  Latin  writers  to  a 
species  of  fracture  which  runs  along  the  bone  in  a 
right  line,  but  is  lunated  in  the  extremity. 
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CALAMINE,  T.APis  calamimarts,  or  cadmia 
fossilis,  a  sort  of  stone  or  raineri^l,  containing  zinc, 
united  with  a  portion  of  iron,  and  sometimes  other 
substances.  It  is  considerably  heavy,  and  the  more 
so  the  better  ;  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  or  of  a 
consistence  betwixt  stone  and  earth  :  the  colour  is 
sometimes  M'hitish  or  gri^y  ;  sometimes  yellowish, 
or  of  a  deep  yellow;  sometimes  red;  sometimes 
brown  or  blackish.  It  is  pleutilul  in  severa,l  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Goslar,  France, 
and  England,  particularly  in  DLTbyshire,  Glo-iccs- 
tershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire,  as 
also  in  Wales,  The  calamine  of  England,  how- 
ever, is,  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be  superior 
in  quality  to  that  of  most  other  countries.  It  sel- 
dom lies  very  deep,  being  chiefly  found  in  clayey 
grounds  near  the  surface.  In  some  places  it  is 
mixed  with  lead  ores.  Calamine  is  the  only  true 
ore  of  zinc,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  making 
of  brass.  The  chemists  have  related  various  expe- 
riments, calculated  to  show  that  it  contains  iron, 
as  we  have  already  said.  This  mineral  is  an  article 
in  the  materia  medica  ;  but,  before  it  comes  to  the 
shops,  it  is  usually  roasted  or  calcined,  in  order  to 
separate  some  arsenical  or  sulphureous  particles, 
which,  in  its  crude  state,  it  is  supposed  to  contain, 
and  also  to  render  it  more  easily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  state,  it  is  employed  in  collyria 
for  weak  eyes,  for  promoting  the  cicatrization  of 
ulcers,  and  healing  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It  is 
the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate  called,  in  the  revised 
editions^  of  the  college  pharmacopoeias, 

Ceralum  Lapidis  Calaminaris.  Lond. 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  of  each  half  a  pound. 
Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  expose  it  to  the  air, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  stiff, 
sprinkle  in  the  calamine ;  keeping  them  con- 
stantly stirring  together,  till  the  cerate  be  quite 
cold. 

Ceratum  Carbonis  Zind  Impiiru  Edin. 

Take  of  Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 

Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 
Mix  them  as  in  the  former  case. 

These  compositions  form  the  cerate  which  Tur- 
ner strongly  recommends  for  healing  ulcerations 
and  excoriations,  and  which  have  been  popularly 
distinguished  by  his  name.  They  appear  from  ex- 
perience to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  are  very 
commonly  used  in  practice. 

The  collyria  in  which  the  prepared  calamine  has 
been  employed,  have  consisted  simply  of  that  sub* 
3  H 
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ftante  added  to  rose-water,  or  eldcr-flower  water ; 
but  a  more  elegant  and  enectual  formula  is  that  in 
•which  the  flowers  of  zin6  are  used.  See  Zinc. 
Though  lapis  calamiuaris  be  the  only  native  ore  of 
zinc,  there  is  another  substance  from  which  that 
serai-metal  is  also  obtained.  This,  is  called  cadm/a 
fornacum,  or  cadniia,of  the  furnaces,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other.  This  is  a  matter  sublimed  when 
ores  containing  zinc,  like  tho«e  of  Rammelsberg, 
are  smelted.  This  cadmia  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
the  scmi-mctal  sublimed  during  the  fusion,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  furnaces, 
where  they  suft'er  a  semi-fusion,  and  therefore  ac- 
quire  some  solidity.  So  great  a  quantity  of  these 
arc  eollccted,  that  they  form  very  thick  incrusta- 
tions, which  must  be  frequently  taken  off.  The 
name  of  cadmia  of  the  furnaces  has  also  been  given 
to  all  the  soots  and  metallic  sublimates  formed  by 
smelting,  although  there  is  a  material  difference 
in  them. 

CALAiyiINT,  COMMON.  See  Calamintiia. 
CALAMINT,  MOUNTAIN.    See  Balamin- 

TIIA   MAGNO  FLORE. 

CALAMI'NTHA,  (jtaAaju.ii'Sjj,  from  jcaXo; ,  bemi- 
itful,  or  xaAa/AOf,  a  reed,  and  f/,tyQi],  mint)  ;  com- 
mon CALAMINT.  It  is  the  melissa  calamintha  ;  pe- 
dunculis  axillarihus,  dichotomis,  longitudine  folio- 
rum  Linn.  This  plant  smells  strongly,  like  wild 
mint,  though  more  agreeable.  It  is  often  used  by 
the  country  people,  in  form  of  tea,  against  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  flatulent  cholic,  uterine  ob- 
structions, hysteria,  &c. 

CALAMI'NTHA  MAGNO  FLORE,  or  cala. 
tnintha  montana ;  mountain  calamint.  This  plant, 
the  melissa  grandiflora  Linn,  has  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  and  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  smell 
than  the  common  calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more 
eligible  as  a  stomachic  remedy. 

CA'LAMUS  ;  a  general  name  denoting  the  stalk 
of  any  plant.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  in 
Linnffius's  botany,  of  which  he  enumerates  one 
species. 

CA  LAMUS  AROMA'TICUS,  ('calamus,  ka- 
lAM,  Arab.)  acorus  verus,  or  calamus  vulgaris; 
sweet  flag,  or  acokus.  It  is  the  acorus  calamus 
scapi  mucrone  longissimo  foliaceo  Linn.  Class, 
Jrlexandria.    Order,  Monogi/nia. 

This  flag  resembles,  as  to  its  leaves,  the  common 
iris,  but,  in  other  respects,  differs  greatly  from  it : 
the  stalk  grows  at  a  little  distance  from  the  leaves  ; 
the  lower  half,  up  to  where  the  flowers  come  forth, 
is  roundish ;  the  part  above  this,  broad  like  the 
other  leaves :  the  flowers  are  very  small,  whitish, 
and  stand  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the  size  of  a 
finger.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marshy  places,  about  Norwich  and  other  parts  of 
this  island  ;  in  the  canals  of  Holland  ;  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
shops  have  been  usually  supplied  from  the  Levant 


with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  supe. 
rior  to  those  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  the  acorus  is  full  of  joints,  crooked, 
somewhat  flatted  on  the  sides,  internally  of  a  whit» 
colour,  and  loose  spongy  texture :  its  smell  is 
strong ;  the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  and  aro- 
matic ;  both  the  smell  and  ta^te  are  improved  by 
exsiccation.  This  root  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  carminative  and  stomachic  medicine,  and  as 
such  is  often  made  use  of  in  practice.  It  is  also 
given  in  anorexia,  and  with  the  cinchona  in  the 
cure  of  agues.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  supe- 
rior in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vegetable  that 
is  produced  in  these  northern  climates :  but  the  spe- 
cimens we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fall  short,  in  this  respect,  of  several  of  our  com- 
mon plants.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  ele- 
gant aromatic.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  s 
sweet  fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable,  though 
weaker,  than  that  of  the  root. 

CA'LAMUS  RO'TANG  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  gum  named 
dragon's  blood.    See  Sanguis  duaconis. 

CALAMUS  SCRIPTO'RIUS  ;  a  kind  of  canal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  writing  pen. 

C  A'L  AM  US  VULGA'RIS.    See  Calamus  abo- 

MATICUS. 

CALCA'NEUS,  or  os  calcis ;  the  largest  bonfr 
of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  heel.  See  Tarsus. 
It  is  situated  posteriorly  under  the  astragalus,  is 
very  regular  in  its  shape,  and  divided  into  a  body 
and  processes.    See  Bones. 

CA'LCAR  CORO'LLiE,  in  botany,  the  heel  or 
spur  of  the  corolla.  The  nectarium  is  so  called,  which 
terminates  the  corolla  behind,  like  a  cock's-spur, 
in  calve's-snout ;  valerian;  orchis;  violet;  balsam, 
impatiens}  lark-spur,  delphinium;  fumatory  ;  but- 
ter-wort, pinguicula ;  and  water-milfoil,  utriculu' 
ria.    See  Nectarium. 

CALCAREOUS  EARTH ;  i.  e.  calx  or  lime. 
See  Lime. 

CALCATRIPPA.    See  Consolida  kegalts. 

CALCEOLA'RIA  ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  thrqe  species.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  species  of  viola. 

CA'LCES,  METALLIC;  metals  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  calcination  or  combustion, 
or  any  other  equivalent  operation.  These,  in  mo- 
dern chemistry,  arc  named  oxids.    See  Oxid. 

CALCIFRA'GA,  break-stone  ;  an  epithet  given 
to  the  herb  scolopendrum  or  spleen-wort,  in  Scri- 
bonius  Largus. 

CALCIGRA'DUS;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates, 
who  means  by  it,  one  who,  in  walking,  lays  mucin 
stress  upon  his  heels. 

CALCINATION,  (calcinatio,  from  calx,  lime); 
a  term  given  by  chemists  to  that  process  by  which 
minerals,  when  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat^ 
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are  deprir*d  of  their  water;  stones  coiiTcrted  into 
iime ;  and  metals  into  calces  or  oxyds.  The  effect 
of  calcination  on  stones,  &c.  is  described  under  the 
article  Ltme. 

A  metal  never  becomes  calcined  or  oxydated, 
but  when  in  contact  with  air.  The  more  extensiye 
tliis  couta<;t>  the  larger  is  the  quaiitily  of  metal 
which  becomes  calcined  or  oxydated  ;  and  it  is 
proved,  that  a  given  quantity  of  air  can  only  serve 
for  the  oxydation  of  a  given  quantity  of  melal. 
Hence,  when  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  ap- 
pears covered  with  caix,  this  is  always  taken  olF, 
or  raked  to  one  side ;  otherwise  the  remainder, 
excluded  from  the  air,  would  not  undergo  the 
change  intended.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflam- 
mable matter,  be  sulfered  to  fall  into  the  vessel, 
the  elTect  expected  from  this  operation  will  not  be 
produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic 
form  again. 

Those  metals  which  require  a  strong  fire  to  melt 
them,  calcine  Avith  a  much  less  heat  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or 
Scorification  of  such  iron  or  copper  vessels,  as  are 
long  exposed  to  a  considerable  tire  without  defence 
from  the  air.  Gold  and  silver  are  not  calcinable 
by  any  but  a  high  degree  <>f  lire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  visibly  emit  fumes  ; 
nevertheless,  the  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater 
than  that  of  the  metal  employed,  owing  to  its  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  The  antimo- 
nial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its 
weight ;  zinc,  sometimes  one  tenth  ;  tin,  above  one 
sixth  ;  and  lead,  in  its  conversion  into  minium, 
often  one  fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre. 
This  salt,  exposed  to  the  Are  in  conjunction  Mitii 
any  inflammable  substances,  extricates  their  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  bursts  with  it  into  flame,  accom- 
panied with  a  hissing  noise:  this  process  is  usually 
termed  dc/iagrution  or  detonuHon. 

All  the  metallic  oxyds  and  scoriae  are  revived 
into  this  metallic  state,  by  fusion  with  any  vege- 
table or  animal  inflammable  matter.  They  arc  all 
more  difficult  of  fusion  than  the  respective  metals 
themselves ;  and  scarcely  any  of  them,  those  of 
lead  and  bismuth  excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at 
all,  without  some  addition,  in  (he  strongest  Are 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces.  The 
additions,  called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting 
the  fusion,  consist  chiefly  of  fixed  alkaline  sal's  :  a 
mixture  of  alkaline  salt  with  inflammable  matter,  as 
powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  reducing  Jlux,  as 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  oxyd 
into  fusion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a 
mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
nitre,  and  two  parts  of  tartar;  by  grinding  them 
VifW  together,  se'.ting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a 


bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering?  \\\f. 
vessel,  and  suflcring  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till 
they  are  changed  into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mast.. 
This  is  the  ancient  reducing  flux  of  the  chemists, 
and  it  was  called  from  its  colour  the  black  Jivx, 
Metallic  calces,  or  scoria;,  mingled  with  twice  their 
weight  of  this  compound,  and  exposed  to  a  proper 
fire,  in  a  close  covered  crucible,  melt,  and  resume 
their  metallic  form ;  but,  though  they  receive  an 
increase  of  weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived 
metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  considerably  less 
than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was  made, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned.    See  Oxidation. 

CALCITRATA.  The  plant  thus  called  in  the 
foreign  pharmacopot^ias,  is  ihe  cenfanrca  calcitrapa  ; 
culycibus  siibduplicaio.spinosis,  sesailibus ;  foliis 
pinnatijidis,  linearibun  dentatis  ;  caule  piloso  Linn. 
Every  part  of  it  is  exceedingly  bitter.  The  juice 
or  extract,  or  infusion,  are  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds,  have 
been  recommended  in  nephritic  disorders,  and  ia 
suppression  of  urine. 

CALCULAUy  ;  that  part  of  a  pear  which  con- 
sists of  a  congeries  of  little  strong  knots,  dispersed 
through  the  whole  parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  The 
calculary  is  most  observable  in  rough-tasted  or 
choak-pears.  'i'he  knots  lie  more  continuous  and 
compact  together  towards  the  pear  where  they  sur- 
round the  acetary.  About  the  stalk  they  stand 
more  distant;  but  towards  the  cork,  or  stool  of 
the  flower,  they  still  grow  closer,  and  there  at  last 
gather  into  the  firmness  of  a  plum-stone.  The  cal- 
culary is  no  vital  or  essential  part  of  the  fruit;  the 
several  knots  whereof  it  consists  being  only  so  manj" 
concretions  or  precipitations  out  of  the  sap. 

CAXCULUS,  (dim.  of  calx,  a  lime-stone) ;  o. 
therwise  named  calculus  humanus,  and  bezoar  mi- 
crocosmicum  ;  a  peculiar  concrete,  found  in  the  hu- 
man bladder,  and  occasionally  in  other  cavities  or 
passages. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Scheele  that  we  har* 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  urinary 
calculi,  this  subject  having  been  quite  in  the  dark 
bifore  that  great  chemist  discovered,  in  the  year 
1776,  a  peculiar  acid  (the  lithic  acid)  in  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  found  them  to  contain  no  lime,  a 
circumstance  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Bergmann.  From  this  period,  the 
chemists  bestowed  a  particular  attention  upon  ths 
examination  of  urinary  concretions,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Dobson.  Percival,  Falconer, 
A  chard,  Hartenkeit,  Tychsen,  Link,  Titius, 
Wa'thcr,  Gartner,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson,  and  se- 
veral others  ;  some  of  whom  confirmed  the  disco- 
very of  Scheele,  while  other*  contradicted,  and 
others  enlarged  it. 

But  we  arc  particularly  indebted  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  who,  since  1786,  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion io  this  subject,  for  haring  made  many  experi» 
3  H  2 
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menfs,  by  which  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  deem  it  highly  proper  to  communicate 
to  our  readers,  ia  the  following  extract,  the  inte- 
resting results  of  their  chemical  inquiries,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  influence  they  have  on  the 
diseased  state  of  those  parts  on  which  urinary  cal- 
culi are  deposited. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  seat  and phijsical pro- 
perties of  urinary  calculi. — Calculi  are  found  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis 
rciialis,  in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder,  and  urethra; 
but  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  the 
pelvis  renalis,  the  calculi  renales  make  the  nucleus 
of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary  stones.  The 
calculi  renales  diifer  greatly  with  respect  to  their 
external  qualities ;  for  the  most  part,  however, 
they  consist  of  small,  concrete,  roundish,  smooth, 
glossy,  and  crystalline  bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  co- 
lour, like  that  of  wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polishing.  On  account  of  their  minuteness,  they 
easily  pass  through  the  urinary  passages  in  form  of 
gravel,  which  being  sometimes  of  a  rough  surface, 
cause  several  complaints  on  their  passage.  But,  in 
some  instances,  they  are  of  too  great  a  size  to  be 
able  to  penetrate  through  the  ureters ;  in  which 
case  they  increase  in  the  kidneys,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  them.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are 
generally  of  a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour, 
and  surrounded  with  several  strata  of  coagulated 
blood  and  pus  :  they  have  also  been  observed  of  a 
yellow,  reddish,  and  lighter  colour  ;  and  some  con- 
sisting of  an  homogeneous  stony  mass  ;  but  white 
or  grey  calculi  renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Amongst  the  great  number  that  were  exa- 
mined by  Fourcroy,  he  only  found  one  or  two  of 
a  grey  or  blackish  colour,  and  a  composition  simi- 
lar to  those  which  generally  bear  the  name  of  raul- 
berry-like  stones. 

The  stones  in  the  ureters  are  calculi  renales, 
which,  on  passsing  into  the  ureters,  are  prevented 
by  their  size  from  descending  into  the  bladder,  and 
frequently  increase  very  much  ;  they,  however, 
rarely  occur,  but  still  rarer  are  the  internal  stony 
coverings  of  the  ureters,  which  entirely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  urine ;  their  colour  is  white,  and 
they  consist  of  phosphat  of  lime. 

Calculi  in  the  bladder  are  the  most  frequent 
wrinary  concrementsthat  have  been  scientifically  ex- 
amined. They  draw  their  first  origin  from  the  kid- 
neys, whence  they  descend  into  the  bladder,  where 
they  increase  ;  or  they  immediately  originate  and 
increase  in  the  bladder  ;  or  they  arise  from  a  fo- 
reign body  that  by  chance  has  got  into  the  bladder, 
which  not  unfrequently  happens,  particularly  in  the 
female  sex.  Concrements  of  this  kind  differ  greatly 
in  their  respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  however,  is  generally  spherical,  oval, 
or  compressed  on  both  sides  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
there  a^re  several  stones  iu  the  bladder,  they  have  a 


polyheclreus  or  cubical  form  ;  their  extremities  are 
frequently  pointed  or  roundish,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  found  cylindrical,  and  more  rarely  with  cy- 
linders at  their  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  these  calculi, 
and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which  is  materially 
different  according  to  their  respective  nature  and 
composition.  They  occur,  I.  Of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, like  wood,  approaching  nearly  to  red  or 
brown  :  such  stones  consist  of  lithic  acid.  2.  Orey, 
or  more  or  less  white  :  these  stones  always  contairt 
phosphats  of  earths.  3.  Dark  grey  or  blackish  : 
stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalats  ot  earths.  Many 
stones  show  brown  or  grey  spots  on  a  yellow  or 
white  ground,  generally  raised  on  the  surface,  and 
consisting  of  oxalat  of  lime,  which  is  inclosed  in 
lithic  acid  when  the  ground  colour  of  the  stone  is 
of  a  wood  colour,  or  in  phosphat  oflmie  when  it  is 
white.  These  spots  are,  in  general,  only  to  be 
observed  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of 
its  extremities.  What  has  thus  been  stated  is  the  re- 
sult of  observations  on  more  than  600  calculi ;  and 
different  other  colours  that  are  said  to  have  been 
observed,  either  arise  from  heterogeneous  sub-- 
stances,  or  are  merely  variations  of  the  above  co- 
lours. Their  surface  is  smooth  and  polished  in 
some,  in  others  only  smooth,  and  in  others  uneven, 
and  covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour ;  in  some,  the 
surface  is  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough.  The 
white  ones  are  frequently  even  and  smooth,  half 
transparent,  and  covered  with  shining  crystals,  that 
generally  indicate  phosphat  of  ammonia  with  talc  ; 
or  they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  minute  grains ; 
or  rough,  in  which  case  they  consist  of  phosphat  of 
lime.  The  brown  and  dark  grey  stones  are,  froia 
their  similarity  to  mulberries,  called  mulberry- 
stones,  and,  being  frequently  very  rugged,  they 
cause  the  most  pain  of  all.    See  plate  XV. 

On  examining  the  specific  gravity  of  urinary  cal- 
culi in  more  than  500  specimens,  it  was  found  to. 
be  in  the  lightest  1,213  :  1,000,  in  the  heaviest,  as 
1,976:1,000.  Their  smell  is  partly  strong,  like 
urine  and  ammonia,  partly  insipid,  and  terreous ; 
for  instance,  the  white  ones,  which  are  like  sawed 
ivory  or  rasped  bone. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but  seldom 
guessed  from  their  external  appearance,  particu- 
larly when  they  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
On  breaking  them  they  generally  separate  into 
two  or  three  strata,  more  or  less  thick  and  even, 
which  proves  that  they  are  formed  by  difierent  pre- 
cipitations at  different  times.  In  the  middle  a  ker- 
nel is  generally  seen,  of  the  same  mass  as  the  rest. 
When  the  place  they  are  broken  at  is  finely 
streaked,  and  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  the 
lithic  acid  predominates  ;  but  when  they  are  half 
transparent,  or  luminous  like  spar,  they  have  ammo- 
niacal  magnesia  in  themj  and  phosphat  of  lime 
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when  they  are  brittle  and  friable  ;  but  when  they 
are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  instrument,  of  a  smooth 
surface,  and  a  smell  like  ivory,  they  contain  sac- 
charic lime.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  consists  of  white  phosphat  of  earth, 
where  the  kernel  is  yellow  lithic  acid  or  oxalat  of 
lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a  yellow  stratum  of 
lithic  acid,  in  which  case  the  kernel  -appears  ra- 
diant ;  but  when  it  consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  is 
covered  with  white  phosphat  of  earth,  it  is  round- 
ish, oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  concre- 
ments  have  very  seldom  three  strata;  namely,  on 
the  outside  a  phosphat  of  salt,  towards  the  inside 
Kthic  acid,  and  quite  within  side,  an  oxalat  of 
lime  ;  but  still  rarer  these  substances  occur  in  more 
strata,  or  in  another  order,  as  before  mentioned. 
Stones  of  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated  in  the 
urethra  itself;  however,  there  are  instances  of  their 
having  been  formed  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  by 
means  of  foreign  bodies  that  have  got  into  the  ure- 
thra. We  also  very  frequently  observe  stony  con- 
cremeuts  deposited  between  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
All  the  concrements  produced  withinside  and  out- 
side of  the  urethra  consist  of  phosphats  of  earths, 
which  are  easily  precipitated  from  the  urine.  There 
are  likewise  stones  in  the  urethra,  which  have  come 
out  of  the  bladder,  having  been  produced  there,  or 
in  the  kidneys,  and  they  generally  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  stones  of  the  kidneys. 

With  regard  to  the  constituent  particles  of  uri. 
nary  stones,  it  has  been  mentioned  above,  that 
Scheele  found  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  urinary  con- 
crements, and  likewise  that  phosphat  of  lime  was 
discovered  in  them.  The  identity  of  the  lithic  acid, 
however,  was  much  doubted  by  modern  chemists, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Pearson,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
merely  an  oxyd,  whereby  he  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
coveries Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy  since  made  on  this 
subject,  because  they  were  induced  to  repeat  the 
experiments  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  public, 
in  order  to  examine  whether  the  lithic  acid  be  really 
an  acid,  or  to  confirm  the  former  opinion  of  it. 
Their  endeavours  were  fully  rewarded,  as  they  not 
only  found  the  lithic  acid  and  phosphat  of  lime  in 
the  diiferent  calculi,  but  also  live  other  substances, 
Tiz.  the  lithat  of  ammonia,  oxalat  of  lime,  siliceous 
earth,  phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  and  an 
animal  matter. 

1.  Lithic  or  uric  acid. — The  acid  discovered  by 
Mr.  Scheele  in  the  urinary  concrements  Avas  styled 
lithic  acid ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Pearson's  re- 
searches, uric  acid ;  which,  after  Scheele,  has  the 
following  properties :  it  is  insipid,  without  smell, 
hard,  crystallizable,  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
in  boiling  water  only  in  several  thousand  times 
greater  quantity.  This  solution,  after  having  be- 
come cool,  deposits  the  acid  in  form  of  minute 
yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  the  ley  of  fixed 
alkalis,  out  of  which,  however,  it  is  precipitated 


by  all  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid,  except  the 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  have  no  eftect 
on  it.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  on  dissolving  it, 
obtains  a  red  colour.  On  distilling  the  lithic  acid, 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sublimed,  undecom- 
posed  uric  acid,  very  little  oil  and  water,  crystal- 
lized carbonat  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
very  black  coal,  which,  however,  contains  neither 
alkali  nor  lime.  Besides  these  properties,  it  pos- 
sesses still  others,  according  to  our  researches.  On 
rubbing  it  with  concentrated  ley  of  kali  or  natron, 
it  immediately  forms  a  saponaceous,  thick,  and 
pulpy  mass,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  when 
supersaturated  with  alkali,  but  little  soluble  when 
only  saturated  with  it.  The  saturated  combinations 
have  little  taste,  are  not  crystallizable,  and,  when 
diluted  with  water,  the  muriatic  acid  precipitates 
the  uric  acid  in  form  of  small,  needle-like,  shining, 
somcAvhat  yellowish  crystals.  Ammonia  receives 
very  little  of  it,  which  combination  is  almost  quite 
indissoluble.  Lime-water  has  likewise  very  little 
effect  on  it;  and  the  carbonats  of  alkalis  none  at 
all.  On  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  part  of 
the  lithic  acid  is  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  red 
colour  which  appears  after  this  combination  is  said 
to  prove,  according  to  Pearson,  that  substance  to 
be  merely  an  oxyd,  but  it  arises  from  a  peculiar 
auimal  matter.  When  oxgenated  muriatic  acid  is 
brought  in  contact  with  lithic  acid,  the  colour  of  ' 
it  grows  pale,  it  puffs  up,  becomes  soft  and  gela- 
tinous, and  at  last  obtains  the  consistence  of  a 
milky  liquor ;  from  which  process  only  -^-^  of  a 
white,  light,  animal  substance  remains,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  evolves  itself  under  continual 
slow  effervescence.  The  liquor  yields  muriat  of 
ammonia,  oxalat  of  ammonia,  both  in  crystals,  free 
muriatic  and  malic  acid;  consequently,  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid  separates  the  uric  acid  into  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  malic  acid  ; 
whereby  we  observe,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  changes  the  uric  acid,  first  into  ammonia  and 
malic  acid,  but,  on  the  addition  of  more  acid,  into  ^ 
oxalic  acid  ;  and,  when  still  more  acid  is  added, 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  remaining 
v/hite  substance  is  the  same,  from  which  the  red 
colour  originates  that  appears  on  the  combination 
of  the  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  which  imparts 
the  cubical  form  to  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  ob- 
tained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquOr.  It  re- 
mains now  to  be  staled,  what  is  observed  in  the 
distillation  of  that  acid,  at  which  it  yields  not  only 
carbonat  of  ammonia,  but  also  carbonic  gas,  very 
little  oil,  Prussic  acid,  partly  in  form  of  gas,  partly 
in  a  fluid  form,  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  that 
contains  no  salt,  and  a  little  wafer.  The  produc- 
tions thus  obtained  have  the  smell  of  bitter  al- 
monds. The  results  of  these  inquiries  manifestly 
show,  that  the  lithic  acid  is  really  an  acid  of  its 
own,  consisting  of  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
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oxygen.  This  peculiar  acid  is  an  a^ccrsmcntitious 
substance,  which  is  carried  ofT  by  the  urine,  and 
ilt  the  forming  of  calculi,  combines  itsilf  vifh  a 
colouri'd  aiiinia'i  matter,  from  ■(vliich  al^o  it  proba- 
bly oriii,inatcs  by  a  process  siill  unknown. 

2.  Lithal  of  Ammonia. — Tliis  substance  seems,  to 
have  b.'en  unknown  before,  or  at  lca5t  not  pro- 
perly discerned  from  the  uric  acid,  and  though 
Scheele  has  observed  it,  he  was  ignorant  of  its 
particular  nature.  It  is  easily  to  be  distinguislicd 
by  the  small  even  strata  in  which  it  is  formed,  by 
its  colour,  that  looks  like  milk  coloured  with  cof- 
fee, and  by  its  forming  but  swall  calculi.  It  dis- 
solves in  tlie  lees  of  kali  and  natron  like  the  lithic 
acid,  but  with  the  charac'eristic  difl'erencc  that  it 
discliaiges  ammonia,  a  phenomenon  already  ob- 
served by  Scheele.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  as 
well  as  warm  water,  than  the  lithic  acid.  It  is  in 
the  same  way  aifcctcd  by  acid?,  except  that  a 
greater  quantity' is  required  for  changing  it.  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  phof^phat  of  ammoniacal  mag- 
nesia, because  it  seems  only  to  take  place  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal  magnesia  has  been 
formed,  to  saturate  the  phosphat  of  kali  and  the 
free  uric  acid. 

3.  Phosphat  o  f  lime, — The  existence  of  this  sub- 
stance had  hitherto  been  but  inaccurately  determin- 
ed, every  substance  which  was  not  lithic  acid  being 
formerly  comprised  by  the  name  of  phosphat  of 
lime.  It  occurs  in  small  friable  strata,  which  break 
in  scales  or  splints  of  a  grey  white  colour,  and  are 
faint,  opaque,  without  any  smell  or  taste,  and  crys- 
tallized  in  a  luminous  or  sparlikc  form  ;  instead  of 
st'rata  it  is  frequently  composed  of  friable  grains, 
that  slightly  cohere,  and  has  many  holes  and  pores 
like  a  spongy  texture.  It  never  forms  calculi  by 
itself,  being,  in  a  calculus,  always  united  with  an 
animal  gelatinous  matter  ;  on  account  of  which 
circumstance  it  becomes  black  by  exposing  it  to  a 
strong  heat,  and  burns  to  coal,  exhaling  the  odour 
of  burned  bones ;  and  yields  water,  oil,  carbonat 
of  ammonia,  and  a  carbonaceous  residuum.  Being 
calcined  white,  it  only  leaves  lime,  and  phosphat 
of  lime,  without  any  water  of  crystallization.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  boiling  water  a 
part  of  its  gelatine  dissolves,  spreading  an  animal 
odour.  All  acids,  except  the  boracic  and  carbonic 
dissohe  it,  leaving  on  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels 
transparent  spots  of  animal  matter.  These  soluti- 
ons are  all  precipitated  by  alkalis,  but  without  any 
decomposition,  the  precipitation  remaining  phos- 
phat of  lime.  On  treating  the  phosphat  of  lime 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  thick  pulpy  mass  of 
acid  sulphat  and  phosphat  of  lime  Avill  be  obtained, 
on  which  pure  alkalis,  as  well  as  carbonat  of  alkalis, 
have  no  cHect.  U'e  never  could  find  acid  phosphat 
of  lime,  as  Brngnatelli  pretends  lo  have  observed. 

4.  Phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia. — It  con- 
sists of  scaly,  half-transparentj  hard  and  coherent 


sfrita;  can  bs  sawed  without  crumbling,  and  re- 
duced to  a  line  soft  and  white  powder.  It  is  of  a 
sweetish  insipid  taste,  somewhat  soiabia,  and  crys- 
tallized in  rhomboids,  or  thick  lamina,  dispersed 
in  the  cavities  of  other  calculous  substances,  and  it 
is  frequently  found  on  the  surface  of  other  concre- 
ments.  It  contains  betwixt  its  strata  a  gelatinous 
substance,  but  less  than  the  phosphat  of  lime,  ou 
which  account  it  also  blackens  by  being  heated* 
Though  it  be  but  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  it  dis, 
solves  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  crys- 
tallizing by  slow  evap  )ration.  Acids  dissolve  it 
more  quickly  than  they  do  the  phosphat  of  lime. 
Weak  sulphuric  acid  entirely  dissolves  it,  forming 
snlphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  In  diluted  muri- 
atic or  nitric  acid,  it  disappears  more  quickly  than 
the  phosphat  of  lime.  Ammonia,  by  which  thft 
salt  is  made  turbid,  only  precipitates  small  particles 
of  magnesia.  The  lees  of  fixed  alkalis  disengaga 
from  it  ammonia,  without  forming  with  it  a  solu- 
tion ;  aad  depriving  it  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leave 
the  magnesia  behind. 

5.  Oxalat  of  lime. — This  is,  according  to  our  ob- 
servations,  only  found  in  the  mulberry-like  calculi, 
in  combination  with  a  coloured  animal  matter,  and 
consists  of  strata  covered  with  pointed,  roundish, 
rough  or  smooth  protuberances  :  outside  it  appears 
of  a  dark  or  brown  colour,  but  internally  it  is 
grey,  frequently  with  white  streaks,  of  a  solid 
texture,  and  may  be  polished  like  ivory  ;  it  breaks 
in  scales,  or  in  the  shape  of  shells  ;  and,  on  being 
pounded  or  sawed,  it  exhales  an  animal  odour  like 
semen.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  calculous  sub- 
stances, and  the  only  one  which  yields  one-third  of 
lime  by  calcination.  It  dissolves  with  difiiculty  in 
acids,  and  is  precipitated,  unaltered,  by  alkalis, 
from  nitric  acid.  The  fixed  alkalis  decompose  it 
when  they  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
when  it  is  pulverised  and  the  solution  heated,  where- 
by carbonate  of  lime  and  oxalat  of  alkalis  are 
obtained. 

The  great  quantity  of  animal  matter  which  con. 
stantly  adheres  to  this  oxalat  of  lime  is  very  cha- 
racteristic ;  for  this  imparts  the  brown,  reddish, 
blackish  colour  to  the  above  kind  of  stones,  and 
likewise  their  fine  and  solid  texture.  This  substance 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  small  pieces  of  these 
stones  into  diluted  nitric  acid,  whereby  it  appears 
of  the  same  colour,  and  becomes  soft  and  spongy. 
The  great  hardness  of  this  kind  of  calculus,  most 
probably  arises  from  the  intimate  connection  of  its 
particles,  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  oxa- 
lat of  lime  with  that  animal  matter,  in  the  same 
way  as  lime  obtains  a  great  degree  of  solidity  by  its 
combination  with  albuminous  matter,  of  which,  and 
of  a  peculiar  matter  of  urine,  that  animal  sub- 
stance seems  to  consist, 

6.  Siliceous  earth. — Amongst  six  hundred  calculi 
which  we  examined,  there  were  only  two  that  cou- 
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taincd  this  earth  ;  both  had  the  texture  of  mulberry- 
like stones,  though  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  by  be- 
ing calcined  lost  one-third  of  their  weight,  without 
giving  free  lime  ;  heated  with  acids  they  lost  no- 
thing, but  when  melted  with  four  times  as  much  of 
alkali,  they  yielded  siliceous  earth,  by  being  treated 
with  muriatic  acid.  They  contained  phosphat  of 
lime,  and  an  animal  matter  similar  to  that  which  is 
united  with  the  oxalat  of  lime.  They  were  hard, 
difficult  to  be  sawed  and  pulverised,  and  the  pow- 
der made  scratches  in  metal.  On  being  burnt  they 
emit  an  animal  odour;  tliey  imparted  nothing  to 
the  boiling  water,  and  to  the  acids  a  little  phosphat 
of  lime,  which  difficultly  separates  from  the  siliceous 
earth.  Alkalis,  either  pure,  or  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  did  not  afi'ect  them,  merely  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  Their 
essential  character  consists  in  their  being  fusible 
and  vitrifiahle  with  fixed  alkalis. 

7.  Animal  matter. — All  the  six  substances  just 
examined,  which  constitute  the  urinary  stones  of 
the  human  species,  are  always  combined  with  an 
animal  matter,  as  appears  from  its  bt;ing  burnt  to 
coal,  from  the  productions  it  yields  by  distillation, 
from  its  stench  on  being  burnt,  and  from  the  cellu- 
lous  membranous  tlocculi  which  remain  when  pieces 
of  calculi  are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids.  This  ani- 
mal matter  has  been  frequently,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, considered  as  the  basis  of  all  urinary  concre- 
ments,  like  a§  in  bones  the  gelatinous  matter,  the 
first  basis  of  the  bones,  forms  an  organic  texture,  in 
the  interstices  of  which  the  phosphat  of  lime  is  de- 
posited. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  different 
constituent  particles  of  urinary  stones  are  combined 
w  ith  a  dissimilar  animal  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
albuminous,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  com- 
posed of  both,  and  frequently  united  with  the  mat- 
ter of  urine.  Thus  the  lithic  acid,  or  the  lithat  of 
ammonia,  contains  a  third  of  albuminous  matter, 
combined  with  the  matter  of  urine,  the  phosphats 
of  earths,  albuminous  matter,  gelatine  in  form  of 
membranes,  and  laminas,  or  telacellulosa;  the  oxa- 
lat of  lime,  a  spongy,  yet  more  solid  texture  of  the 
colour  of  albumen,  and  the  siliceous  earth,  a  simi- 
lar substance.  On  the  whole,  the  animal  matter 
seems  to  unite  and  join  together  all  the  acid  and  sa- 
line  particles  of  urinary  concreraents. 

The  old  classiffication  of  urinary  calculi,  made 
according  to  their  figure  and  their  size,  cannot  at 
present,  where  we  have  acquired  so  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  their  internal  nature,  be  retained,  as 
they  ought  rather  to  be  classed  according  to  their 
constituent  particles  ;  however,  no  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  animal  matter,  as  being  found  in  all 
urinary  concretions,  and  having  no  influence  on 
their  respective  differences.  On  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  of  more  than  six  hundred 
stones,  we  are  induced  to  bring  them  under  three 
genera ;  the  first  of  which  comprehends  such  stones 


as  are  merely  composed  of  one  substance,  besides 
the  animal  matter :  the  second  contains  urinary- 
concretions,  consisting  of  two  stony  substances, 
besides  the  animal  matter  ;  and  the  third  comprises 
all  those  which  are  formed  by  more  than  three 
calculous  substances.  These  three  genera  compre- 
hend about  twelve  species,  namely,  the  first  genus 
three,  the  second  seven,  and  the  third  two  ;  all  of 
which  we  shall  now  describe ;  but  we  must  previ- 
ously remark,  that  the  number  of  the  genera,  as 
well  as  of  the  species,  is  only  determined  after  the 
observatioas  hitherto  made,  and  may  consequently 
be  increased  in  future. 

1.  The  Jirst  species  of  urinary  concretions  con. 
sists  of  lithic  acid  ;  and  stones  of  this  kind  most 
frequently  occur,  as  there  were  amongst  600, 
about  150.  They  arc  easily  distinguished  by  their 
reddish  or  high  yellow  colour,  much  resembling 
that  of  wood,  by  their  brittle,  radiant-like,  homo- 
geneous,  and  fine  texture,  and  by  their  perfect  so- 
lubility in  the  leys  of  fixed  alkalis,  without  disen- 
gaging the  smell  of  ammonia.  Their  size  varies 
from  the  bignets  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  duck's  egg, 
&c.  and  their  figure  is  roundish,  spheroidical,  com- 
pressed, oval,  oblong,  &c.  the  surface  polished 
like  marble,  but  frequently  rough  and  warty  ;  of  a 
crimson  light  red,  yellowish,  light  brown  colour, 
but  never  m  hito,  grey,  or  black  ;  their  strata  differ 
in  number  and  thickness,  and  are  frequently  of  a 
smooth  surface.  The  specific  weight  of  these 
stones  is  from  1,276,  to  1,786,  but  generally  more 
than  1,500.  The  urinary  concretions  in  the  kid- 
neys are  mostly  of  this  species. 

.  2.  The  second  species  is  composed  of  lithate  of 
ammonia,  and  differs  from  the  former  by  disengag- 
ing ammonia  on  their  being  dissolved  in  the  leys  of 
fixed  alkalis.  Concrements  of  this  kind  are  gene- 
rally small,  of  a  pale  or  grey  colour,  and  consist  of 
fine  strata,  easily  separable  from  each  other  ;  they 
mostly  contain  a  kernel,  which  is  easily  separated 
from  the  strata  that  cover  it.  Their  figure  is  gene- 
rally oblong,  compressed  like  almonds,  and  of  a 
smooth  surface,  which  is  frequently  crystalline.  Their 
specific  weight  varies  from  1,225  to  1,720.  They 
are  entirely  soluble  in  water,  particularly  when 
previously  pulverised.  All  acids,  principally  the 
muriaUc  acid,  deprive  thera  of  the  ammonia,  leav- 
ing the  pure  lithic  acid  behind.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  lithic 
acid.  Amongst  600  calculi  there  were  but  few 
of  this  kind. 

3.  The  third  species,  consisting  of  oxalat  of  lime,.  . 
are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  protuberances 
and  inequality  of  their  surface,  whence  they  have 
got  the  appellation  of  mulberry-like  stones;  by 
their  hardness,  grey  colour,  solid  texture,  their  po- 
lish like  ivorv,  in  the  inside,  and  tkeir  particular 
smell  on  being  sawed,  which  resembles  that  of  se- 
men. A  pecoliar  characteristic^  which  distinguishes 
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fhem  from  all  others,  consists  in  fht.ir  Itavinir  lime 
after  their  calcination,  in  their  being  with  diHiculty 
soluble  in  acids,  and  not  soluble  in  alkalis,  and,  at 
last,  in  their  being  decomposed  by  the  leos  of  car- 
bonats  of  alkali.  They  weigh  from  1,428  to  1,976, 
and  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a' calculus  renalis 
to  the  b'gness  of  an  egg  or  more  ;  their  figure  is 
generally  spherical  or  spheroidieal.  They  often 
form  the  nucleus  of  other  stones,  in  which  case  they 
belong  to  another  species.  In  300  stones  tliey 
bore  the  proportion  of  about    or  ^. 

4.  Stones  of  tJiis  species  contain  lilliic  acid  and 
phosphat  of  earth,  but  in  a  separate  state.  Their 
surface  is  white,  cretaceous,  brittle,  and  half-trans- 
parent, as  it  either  consists  of  pliosphat  of  lime,  or 
of  phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  the  kernel 
being  .formed  by  lithic  acid;  thus  both  constitu-- 
ents  are  exactly  separate  from  each  other.  They 
were  found  in  the  proportion  of  -^^  amongst  the 
stones  that  were  examined  by  us,  and  they  grow 
bigger  than  any  of  the  rest,  as  they  appear  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  the  whole  bladder, 
ercn  when  extended.  They  generally  have  an 
oval  form,  often  pointed  at  one  end,  of  a  smooth 
surface,  which,  however,  is  frequently  covered  with 
phosphat  of  lime,  and  phos[)hat  of  ammoniacal 
magnesia.  Sometimes  the  lithic  acid  in  the  middle 
is  alternately  covered  with  phosphat  of  lime,  and 
phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  specific 
■weight  of  these  stones  is  extremely  variable. 

5.  Thejifth  species  of  calculi  contains,  likewise, 
lithic  acid  and  phosphats  of  earth,  but  intimately 
mixed  with  each  other.  Of  these  stones  a  great 
many  varieties  are  observed,  depending  on  the  pro- 
portionable cjuantity  of  their  constituent  particles, 
as  well  as  on  the  strata  in  which  they  lie  above  one 
another.  The  chief  constituents,  the  phosphats  of 
earth,  are  separated  in  diiierent  strata,  but  some- 
times so  intimately  mixed  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  with  the  eye  ;  and 
the  analysis  could  only  show  their  difference. 
From  this  circumstance  arise  the  variety  in  the 
colour,  figure,  and  number,  of  the  strata.  The 
colour,  however,  is  generally  grey,  but  frequently 
variegated  like  marble,  sometimes  like  soap.  Their 
figure  is  irregular,  oval,  or  globular,  and  the  sur- 
face mostly  brittle,  cretaceous,  or  whitish,  so  as  to 
make  us  believe  that  they  only  consist  of  phosphat 
of  lime.  The  ])olyhedrous  stones  generally  belong 
to  this  species,  when  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  worn  away  by  rubbing.  They  make  about  i 
of  the  stones  we  have  examined.  Their  specific 
•weight  varies  extremely,  the  least  being  1,213,  the 
greatest  1,739. 

6.  This  species  is  constituted  by  lithat  of  am- 
monia and  phosphat  of  earth,  i.e.  of  lime  and  am- 
moniacal magnesia ;  and  resembles,  in  its  external 
appearances,  the  fourth  species.  One  of  the  consti- 
tuents, generally  the  lithat  of  ammoniaj  makes -the 


kernel,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two  others,  but 
rarely  one  by  itself,  forms  the  crust.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  kernel  contains  also  the  phosphats, 
and  the  crust  a  little  lithat  of  .ammonia,  which, 
even  in  some  varieties,  is  mixed  with  pure  litiiic 
acid.  The  strata  in  stones  of  this  kind  are  more 
easily  separable,  and  always  smaller  than  those  of 
the  fourth  species.  Their  specific  weight  is  1,312 
to  1,761  ;  and  they  are  more  rarely  met  with  than 
most  of  the  rest.  Amongst  600  there  were  only  20 
of  this  kind. 

7.  Stones  of  the  seventh  species  consist  likewise 
of  lithat  of  ammonia  and  phosphat  of  earths,  but 
intimately  mixed  with  each  other.  They  are  of  a 
paler  colour,  much  lighter  than  the  fifth  species, 
and  disengage  a  great  deal  of  ammonia  on  their 
being  treated  with  kali.  We  found  them  only  in 
the  proportion  of  amongst  the  stones  which 
we  have  analysed.  They  never  grow  so  large  as 
the  two  former. 

8.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  eighth  species 
are  phosphat  of  lime,  and  phosphat  of  ammoniacal 
magnesia.  The  pure  white  colour,  the  friability, 
their  being  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  their  easy  solu- 
bility even  in  weak  acids,  constitute  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  this  sort  of  stones,  of  which  we 
found  about  60  amongst  600.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  an  enormous  size,  of  irregular  forms,  rarely- 
round,  but  frequently  of  an  uneven  surface,  and 
resembling  an  incrustation.  Their  texture  is 
formed  of  white  brittle  strata,  sometimes  inter- 
Avoven  with  solid  half-transparent  crystals  of  ammo- 
niacal magnesia.  The  crusts  formed  on  foreign 
bodies  that  happened  to  penetrate  into  the  bladder, 
belong  to  this  species;  the  specific  weight  of  which 
is  1,138  to  1,473. 

9.  This  species  of  stones  contain  oxalat  of  lime, 
but  externally  uric  acid,  in  more  or  less  quantity, 
and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  kernel  from 
the  first  species.  The  proportion  of  both  constitu- 
ents, and  the  specific  weight,  vary  extremely,  the 
latter  being  1,341  to  1,754.  Sometimes  the  ker- 
nel, consisting  of  oxalat  of  lime,  is  only  covered  on 
one  side  with  nric  acid,  and  discernible  on  the 
other  by  the  protuberances  with  which  the  surface 
is  variegated  ;  which  variety,  however,  seldom  oc- 
curs. 

10.  Stones  of  this  species  have,  in  their  centre, 
oxalat  of  lime,  surrounded  by  phosphat  of  earths; 
the  kernel  is  grey  or  brown,  and  radiant;  the  crust 
white  and  cretaceous  ;  their  size  and  figure  differ 
extremely,  and  their  specific  weight  is  from  1,168 
to  1,752.  They  amount  to  a  of  the  stones  we 
have  examined. 

11.  This  speries  contains  stones  composed  of 
three  or  four  calculous  substances,  namely,  of  oxa- 
lat of  kali,  phosphat  of  earths,  and  of  uric  acid, 
either  pure  or  combined  with  ammonia.  They 
rarely  occur;  and  amongst  600  stones  we  only  ob- 
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sei'Tfid  ten  or  twelve.  They  often  consist  of  three 
distinet  strata,  viz.  In  the  interior,  of  oxalat  of 
lime  ;  in  the  middle,  of  lithat  of  ammonia  ;  and 
the  exterior,  of  phosphats  of  earth,  which  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  uric  acid,  or  lithat  of  ammo- 
nia, ail  which  are  distinguished  on  their  being 
sawed  through.  This  species  comprehends  three 
varieties;  the  first  of  which  consists  of  oxalat  of 
lime,  nric  acid,  and  phosphats  of  earth  ;  the  second 
contains  lithat  of  ammonia,  combined  with  pure 
uric  acid,  and  the  two  other  constituents ;  the 
third  has,  besides  these  two  substances,  free  uric 
acid  and  lithat  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  the  phos- 
phats of  earth.  We  forbear  to  mention  other  vari- 
eties of  this  species,  as  being  less  remarkable  and 
instructive. 

12.  The  last  species  of  calculus  is  of  a  very 
multifarious  composition.  The  siliceous  earth  seems 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oxalat  of  lime  ;  it  is 
mixed  with  uric  acid  and  lithat  of  ammonia,  and 
covered  by  phosphats  of  earth.  Stones  of  this 
kind  are  the  rarest  of  all,  and  there  were  only  two 
amongst  six  hundred  specimens. 

In  pi.  XV.  we  have  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
urinary  and  renal  calculi,  most  of  them  from  the  mu- 
seum of  Dr.  Cheston,  of  Glocestcr. 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  bladder-calculus  of  the  common 
kind. 

Fig.  2.  A  stone  taken  from  a  patient  on  whom 
Dr.  Cheston  performed  lithotomy  twice,  and  whose 
case  was  attended  with  such  difficulties  as  obliged 
him  to  break  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  end 
(broken  to  appearance)  was  where  it  separated 
from  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  around  the  jagged  end 
of  which  appears  an  indentation  from  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  under  or  bulbous  side  was  formed 
in  the  urethra,  and  was  felt,  when  he  performed  the 
second  operation,  where  the  incision  is  made  in  pe- 
rinaeo.  The  smaller  or  pointed  end  continued  up 
the  urethra  so  as  to  be  felt  somewhat  under  the 
scrotum. 

Fig.  3  and  4.  Two  stones  taken  from  the  blad- 
der  of  the  same  person,  remarkable  for  their  shape, 
and  still  more  so  for  their  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  broken  and  their  parts  re-united  by  a  different 
substance,  as  in  the  fossil  called  septarium. 

Fig.  5.  Two  views  of  a  stone  taken  out  of  the 
bladder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  Champnes,  by  Mr. 
W.  Sharp,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1766,  weighing 
one  ounce  and  a  drachm.  The  stone  having  been 
dislodged,  by  accident,  from  its  original  situation, 
(where  it  had  rested  with  very  little  inconvenience 
to  the  patient)  fell  down  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, one  point  of  it  projecting  into  the  urethra, 
causing  spasms  and  intolerable  pain  :  he  was  obliged 
to  be  cut  during  the  fit,  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  saving  his  life,  it  being  impracticable  to  pass  the 
sound,  or  to  return  the  stone  back  into  the  blad- 
der. 
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Fig.  6.  A  calculus  to  show  an  additamentum  at 
each  end,  formed,  as  Dr.  Cheston  supposes,  after 
the  kidneys  were  in  a  state  of  purculency. 

Fig.  7.  A  stone  from  the  kidney,  whose  nucleus 
consists  of  regular  crystallizations. 

Fig.  8.  A  stone  from  the  same  kidney,  formed 
laminatim,  and  of  a  much  more  earthy  texture. 

Fig.  9.  A  biliary  calculus,  which  passed  by  the 
intestines  during  the  patient's  life  time. 

To  enquire  into  the  causes  by  which  urinary  con- 
cretions are  produced,  is  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful, however  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  writings  of  medical  authors  are  full  of  con- 
jectures and  hypotheses  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
on  which  nething  could  be  ascertained  before  we 
had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  owing  to  thiscircum- 
stance  that  the  most  enlightened  physicians  acqui- 
esced in  ascribing  the  immediate  cause  of  them  to  a 
superabundance  of  terieous  mattef  in  the  urine  ; 
and  Boerhaave,  as  well  as,  particularly.  Van  Swie- 
ten,  imagined  that  the  urine  of  all  men  contained 
calculous  matter  in  the  natural  state,  and  that,  for 
thegeneration  of  stones,  a  nucleus  was  only  required 
to  attract  it.  That  this  may  be  the  case,  in  some 
instances,  i^  proved  by  frequent  experience;  but 
stones  produced  by  foreign  bodies,  that  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  are  always 
white  and  composed  of  phosphat  of  earths,  and 
seldom  or  never  covered  with  lithic  acid,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  observed  to  form  the  stones  that 
most  frequently  occur ;  but  even  in  these  the  ker- 
nel consists  of  a  substance  formed  in  the  body  it- 
self, as  a  grain  descended  from  the  kidneys,  &c. 
which  must,  therefore,  have  necessarily  originated 
in  a  peculiar  internal  cause.  A  superabundance  of 
uric  acid  in  stony  patients,  and  its  more  copious 
generation  than  in  a  sound  state,  though  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  and  most  certain  causes, 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it  only  explains  the 
precipitation  of  stony  matter  from  the  urine,  but 
not  why  it  unites  in  strata.  A  coagulating  sub- 
stance is  required  for  separating,  attracting,  and, 
as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  condensible  particles 
that  are  precipitated.  This  substance  is  undoubt. 
edly  the  animal  matter  which  we  have  constantly 
found  in  all  calculous  masses,  and  which  seems  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membranous 
gelatina  that  of  bones.  It  is  known  that  the  urine 
of  calculous  patients  is  generally  muddy,  ductile 
in  threads,  slimy,  and  as  if  mixed  with  albumen, 
which  quality  it  obtains  at  the  moment  when  the 
ammonia  is  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of  kali 
that  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which  it  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  in  all  cases  of  superabundance  of  li- 
thic acid  the  urine  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
that  animal  matter,  which  promotes  the  preci- 
pitation of  it,  and  attracts  and  unites  the  par- 
ticles thus  separated.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every 
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iWng  capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  that 
pituitons  gluten  in  the  urine  may  be  considered 
as  the  remote  cause  of  calculous  formations.  And 
the  old  ideas  on  pituitous  temperaments,  or  supera- 
bundant pituita,  &c.  which  were  thought  to  dispose 
ptopie  to  the  calculus,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary  stones. 
Though  the  animal  matter  appears  to  be  dift'erent 
in  different  calculi,  yet  it  Is  certain,  that  every  cal- 
culous substance  contains  an  animal  gluten  from 
which  its  conci-ete  and  solid  state  arises  ;  whence 
we  may  fairly  state  the  superabundance  of  that  sub- 
stance  as  the  chief  and  principal  cause  of  calculous 
formation. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which  seem  to 
have  a  particular  influence  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  ex- 
plain them.    We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are 
formed  from  the  oxalat  of  lime  ;  though  from  their 
occurring  more  frequently   in  children   than  in 
adults,  we  might  be  entitled  to  ascribe  them  to  a 
disposition  to  acor,  a  cause  considered  by  Boer- 
haave  as  the  general  source  of  a  great  number  of 
diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age.    This  opinion 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of  Bonhomme, 
physician  at  Avignon,  on  the  oxalic  or  saccharic 
acid,  as  the  cause  of  mollities  ossium  in  the  rickets; 
by  this  acid  being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva 
by  Brugnatclli ;  and,  lastly,  by  an  observation  of 
Turgais,  who  found  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  diseased  with  worms.    We  but  rarely  ob- 
serve saccharic  acid  in  the  human  body,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mostly  adventitious,  and  by  which  the 
animal  matter  is  rendered  coagulable,  and  depo- 
sited or  precipitated  Avith  the  oxalat  of  lime  ;  or 
the   oxalic    acid  decomposes   the   phosphat  of 
lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble  combination  inca- 
pable  of  being  any   longer   kept   dissolved  in 
the  urine.    It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  the  constitution  of  the  body 
is  connected  with  that  particular  disposition  in 
the  urine,    of  precipitating  sometimes  phosphat 
of  lime  mixed  with  oxalat  of  lime,  sometimes  phos- 
phat of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  either  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  lithic  acid,  &c.  &c.    Who  can  explain 
the  reason,  why  of  600  stones  there  were  only  two 
in  which  siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  ?  Still 
more  difficult  it  is  to  explain  the  causes  why  the 
above  substances  precipitate  cither  at  once  or  in 
diiferent  strata  ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown 
how  many  observations  and  experiments  are  re- 
quired, and  what  accurate  attention  and  persever- 
ance are  necessary  iu  order  to  throw  light  on  so 
difficult  a  subject.    Wc  are  only  enabled  to  obtain 
satisf  ictory  explanations  concerning  those  ques- 
tions by  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine 
•f  calculous  patients  in  differeot  years  of  their 


agc^  an  undertaking  which,  however  difScult,  has 
enriched  us  with  some  interesting  and  successful  re- 
sults, and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
possess  the  opportunities  of  doing  it. 

After  these  remarks  it  is  highly  proper  that  wc 
should  advert  to  what  is  more  immediately  practi- 
cal with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  is  to  be  discovered  and  removed,  or 
those  by  which  the  symptoms  can  be  alleviated. 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  assigned  as  tending 
to  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  ;  as  we 
have  just  now  seen.  After  a  calculus  has  begun  to 
be  formed,  it  sometimes  acquires  a  great  size  in  a 
few  months  from  the  first  obvious  symptoms  ;  but 
sometimes  it  remains  in  the  bladder  for  many  years 
without  arriving  at  any  considerable  size. 

1.  Stone  in  the  Bladder. — The  symptoms  indicat- 
ing the  existence  of  a  calculus  in  thebladdergenerally 
come  on  gradually,  and  bear  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  inequalities  of  the  stone.  One 
of  the  first  commonly  taken  notice  of,  is  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  point  of  the  urethra,  which  for 
some  time  is  perceptible  only  upon  making  water, 
or  upon  using  violent  or  jolting  exercise.  This 
sensation  gradually  increases;  and  there  is  also  a 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  which  is  commonly 
voided  in  small  quantities,  and  sometimes  only  in 
drops.  When  running  in  a  full  stream  it  often 
suddenly  stops,  though  the  patient  is  conscious  that 
a  considerable  quantity  still  remains,  and  feds  a 
strong  inclination  to  void  it.  If  the  stone  be  large, 
the  patient  has  a  constant  dull  pain  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  frequent  desire  of  going  to 
stool.  The  urine  is  generally  of  a  limpid  colour  ; 
but  it  is  frequently  thick,  depositing  a  mucous  sedi- 
ment, and  when  the  disease  is  violent,  it  is  often 
tinged  with  blood.  All  these  complaints  are  greatly 
increased  by  exercise,  especially  by  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  and  from  a  long  continuance  of  pain,  the 
patient's  health  by  degrees  becomes  much  impaired, 
and  unless  effectual  means  are  employed  for  remov- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  death  alone  puts  an 
end  to  his  misery. 

We  are  rendered  certain  of  the  existence  of  cal- 
culus when  small  pieces  of  stone  are  frequently 
passed  along  with  the  urine.  When  this  does  not 
occur,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  symptoms  do 
not  arise  from  an  ulcer  or  tumor  in  the  body  or 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  from  the  pressure  of  tu- 
mors in  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  doubtful  cases, 
however,  we  have  one  mark  by  which  we  can 
judge  with  certainty,  and  that  is  by  means  of 
SOUNDING,  the  method  of  doing  which  is  described 
under  that  article. 

For  the  radical  cure,  by  the  removal  of  the  stone, 
see  Lithotomy,  and  for  the  means  of  diminishing 
its  bulk  or  alleviating  its  effects  where  that  method 
is  not  resorted  to,  see  Lithomtriptics. 
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^.  Stones  in  the  Kidneys. — The  symptoms  of 
stone  in  the  kidneys  are,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
itidncys,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  the  urine  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  at  other  times  with  mucus,  or 
even  purulent  matter  ;  but  the  same  symptoms  are 
often  induced  by  other  causes,  especially  from  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  kidney.  Ne- 
phritic complaints  have  frequently  subsisted  for  a 
long  time,  where  stones  have  been  blamed  as  being 
the  cause  of  them  ;  and  yet  upon  dissection  puru- 
lent matter  alone  has  been  detected.  From  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  great  depth  of  the 
parts,  and  the  large  size  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
^iiJneys,  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  could  not  be 
performed,  but  with  the  greatest  uncertainty  and 
most  imminent  danger,  and  is  therefore  never  at- 
tempted. A  few  cases  indeed  hare  appeared, 
■where  inflammation,  induced  by  a  stone  in  the  kid- 
ney, terminated  in  abscess,  and  the  stones  were  ta- 
ken out ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  had  worked  their 
way  out  of  the  kidneys  into  the  cellular  substance, 
«o  that  it  only  remained  to  open  the  abscess  and 
extract  them ;  but  otherwise  the  operation  is  never 
to  be  thought  of.  For  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
symptoms  in  cases  of  renal  calculi,  see  Nei>iiritis. 

3.  Stones  in  the  Urethra. — Those  who  are  trou- 
bled with  calculous  complaints  frequently  pass  small 
stones  along  with  their  urine :  and  when  these  are 
angular  or  of  considerable  size,  they  sometimes 
stick,  and  give  much  uneasiness.  T'he  symptoms 
are  at  first  pain,  then  inflammation  and  swelling, 
attended  with  a  partial,  or  a  total  suppression  of 
urine,  which,  if  long  neglected,  is  apt  to  terminate 
in  a  rupture  of  the  urethra,  when  the  urine  will  be 
discharged  into  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  great- 
est attention  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  the  stone 
extracted  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  stone  is  in  the  urethra,  unless  it  be  of 
a  large  size,  or  has  been  long  impacted,  and  the  in- 
iiamination  great,  attempts  ought  to  be  made  Avith 
the  lingers  to  push  it  out;  but  previous  to  this,  the 
penis  should  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
to  remove  a  certain  degree  of  spasm  which  the  pre- 
sence of  stone  here  probably  creates.  Blood  ought 
to  be  drawn  by  general  or  local  means,  according 
as  the  patient  may  be  of  a  plethoric  or  emaciated 
habit.  He  should  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  get  a  full  dose  of  laudanum,  and  warm  oil  ought 
also  to  be  thrown  into  the  urethra.  After  these  re- 
medies have  relaxed  the  parts  as  much  as  may  be, 
the  extraction  is  to  be  attempted. 

For  this  purpose  certain  instruments  Lave  been 
contrived,  particularly  a  tube  containing  a  pair  of 
elastic  forceps,  (see  plate  Vl.)  to  be  introduced 
into  the  urethra  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  stone. 
In  some  cases  they  certainly  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  they  have  not  been  found  very  useful ; 
and  as  they  may  increase  the  irritation  already  pre- 
st'iit  iu  the  urethra,  they  are  seldom,  if  evcrj  em- 


ployed.  Instead  of  them,  the  surgeon  uses  gontlei 
pressure  on  the  penis  to  push  the  stone  outwards  ; 
and  as  calculi  larger  than  a  field  bean  have  some- 
times  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  an  operation 
ought  not  to  be  performed  till  gentle  means  havB 
been  persisted  in  for  some  time.  When  these 
means  have  failed,  an  incision  ought  to  be  made 
immediately  upon  the  stone,  which  is  then  to  be 
removed  by  a  probe,  or  with  a  pair  of  small  for- 
ceps.  When  a  stone  is  lodged  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  after  the  patient  has  been  placed  and  se- 
cured in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, while  an  assistant  supports  the  scrotum  and 
penis,  the  operator  introduces  a  finger,  oiled,  into 
the  anus,  to  support  the  stone  in  its  place,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  slipping  into  the  bladder.  An  incisioft 
is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  stone  turned  out.  The 
after-treatment  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  after 
the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

When,  again,  a  stone  has  advanced  further  ia 
the  urethra,  the  best  method  is  to  draw  the  skin 
strongly  forwards  or  backwards,  and  then  to  cut 
upon  it  and  turn  it  out,  when  the  skin  will  slide 
back  so  as  to  cover  the  wound,  and  prevent  the 
urine  from  passing  through  it ;  and  by  this  means 
it  will  generally  heal  by  the  first  intention.  If 
part  of  the  urine  pass  through  the  wound,  and  in- 
sinuate into  the  cellular  substance,  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  with  the  hand  to  press  it  back.  If  that 
prove  insufficient,  a  cut  is  to  be  made  through  the 
skin  opposite  to  the  incision  of  the  urethra ;  but 
this  will  seldom  be  found  necessary.  If  a  stone  is 
fixed  near  the  point  of  the  urethra,  it  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  for  if  this  fail,  th® 
urethra  is  to  be  dilated  with  a  scalpel ;  and  if  this 
also  be  insufficient,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  as 
above  directed.  When  the  cure  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  tube  formed  of  silver  or  elastic  gum,  or  a 
hollow  bougie,  may  be  used  to  keep  the  urethra 
of  a  proper  size. 

The  worst  part  of  the  urethra  for  a  stone  to 
stick  in,  is  that  immediately  behind  the  scrotum  ;  fof 
then  the  urine  is  apt  to  pass  by  the  incision  into  tha 
cellular  substance  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  occasion 
large  swellings  there.  To  prevent  this,  a  stone  so 
situated  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  pushed  forwards 
with  the  fingers  ;  or  if  this  be  impracticable,  it 
should  be  pushed  back  into  the  perinaeum  by  means 
of  a  stall".  If  both  methods  fail,  a  cut  is  to  be 
made  at  the  under  part  of  the  scrotum,  which  is 
to  be  well  supported,  and  at  one  side  of  the  sep- 
tum, and  continued  upwards  till  the  stone  is  felt, 
when  an  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the  urethra^ 
and  tlie  stone  extracted  as  before  directed. 

CA'LDAR,  an  ancient  name  for  tin. 

CALDA'RIUM,  a  vessel  used  in  the  baths  of 
the  ancients  to  hold  hot  waten  It  is  also  called 
laconicum. 

CALDl/RI/E  ITA'LICJi,  hotb  aths  near  Fer- 
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»ara,  in  Italy,  much  resorted  to  in  cases  of  sup. 
pression  or  difficulty  of  urine. 

CA'LEA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  four  species. 

CALEFACIE'NTIA,  (from  calidus,  warm,  and 
Jacio,  to  make),  calefacients ;  i.  c.  medicines, 
or  other  substances,  which  excite  a  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  as 
piper,  spiritus  vini,  6(C. 

CALENDA'RIUM  FLO'R^,  a  floral  calen- 
dar  ;  or  one  consisting  of  an  exact  register  of  the 
respective  times,  in  which  the  plants  of  any  given 
province,  or  climate,  germinate,  expand,  and  shed 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  and  ripen  and  disperse 
their  seeds.  See  Phil.  Bot.  p,  276.  Such  a  list 
must  be  equally  curious  and  useful  to  botanists. 
See  the  article  Defoliatio. 

CALE'NDULA,  ( quod  singulis  calendis,  i.  e. 
mensibus,  Jlorescat ;  so  called  because  it  flowers 
every  month)  ;  the  caltha  vulgaris  or  single  mari- 
gold. The  flowers  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
is  the  calendula  officinalis :  seminibus  cymbiformi- 
bus,  muricalis,  incurvatis,  omnibus,  Linn,  have 
been  exhibited  medicinally.  The  former,  were  rec- 
koned aperient  in  uterine  obstructions  and  icteric 
disorders,  and  as  diaphoretics  they  were  used  in 
exanthematous  fevers  ;  the  leaves  were  given  as 
gentle  aperients,  and  to  promote  the  secretions 
in  general.  They  are  now,  however,  little,  if  at 
all  exhibited  in  medical  practice. 

CALENTURE,  a  febrile  delirium,  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  sailors,  Avherein  they  imagine  the  sea 
to  be  green  fields,  and,  will  throw  themselves  into 
it  if  not  restrained.  Bonetus  gives  an  account  of 
it;  as  also  does  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

CALE'SIUM;  a  tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar, 
which  bears  clusters  of  berries  like  grapes  or  cur- 
rants. These  berries  contain  a  flat  stone  with  a 
kernel  in  it.  Of  the  wood  the  natives  make  sheaths 
for  knives  and  swords,  &c.  The  bark,  made  into 
an  oinfment  with  butter,  is  used  to  cure  wounds 
and  ulcers.  The  juice  of  the  bark  removes  aphtha;; 
and,  taken  inwardly,  the  dysentery. 
'  CALF,  the  young  of  the  Cow,  (see  Bos),  This 
animal  supplies  the  aliment  called  Veal.  See  Veal. 

CALF'S-SNOUT.  See  Antiriuiinum. 

CA'LIDyE,  (from  color,  heat)  ;  in  botany,  an 
("pithet  applied  to  plants  that  are  natives  of  warm 
climates.  Such  are  those  of  the  East-Indies,  South- 
America,  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  islands.  These 
plants,  says  LinoEus,  will  bear  a  degree  of  heat, 
which  is  as  40,  on  a  scale,  in  which  0  is  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  100  the  heat  of  boiling-water.  In 
the  1 0th  degree  of  cold,  they  cease  to  grow,  lose 
their  leaves,  become  barren,  are  suii'ocated,  and  pe- 
rish. Pliil.  Bot.  p.  277. 

CALIDA'RIUM,  a  name  given  by  Celsus  to  that 


pari  of  a  bath  which  was  the  hypocmstum  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

CALIE'TA  or  Caliette;  the  young  fungi 
which  are  found  on  the  juniper  tree. 

CALl'GO,  the  same  as  Cataracta  ;  the  cata- 
ract. This  disease  of  the  eye,  is  known  by  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed  sight;  and  by  the  interposition 
of  a  dark  body  between  the  object  and  the  retina. 
It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales,  and  or- 
der dyscesthesice.  The  species  of  cataract  are  distin- 
guished by  ancient  writers  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  interposed  body ;  hence  the  terms  caligo  len- 
tis,  caligo  cornecB,  caligo  pupillce,  caligo  huinoruniy 
and  caligo  palpebrarum.   See  Cataract.^ 

CA'LIX.  See  Calyx  and  Periantiiium. 

CA'LIX,  of  the  kidneys.  The  term  calix  is 
given  to  the  membrane  which  covers  the  papillas  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

CALL,  an  English  name  for  the  mineral  called 
Tungsten,  or  AVolfram,  by  the  Germans.  See 
Tungsten. 

CA'LLA,  African  arum,  a  genus  in  the  Linnaeaa 
system  of  botany.  He  enumerates  three  species. 

CALLICA'RPA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  species. 

CALLI'GONUM,  (from  naXXof,  beauty,  and 
yovu,  a  joint,  or  knot),  polygonum.  Sec  Polygo- 
num.   It  forms  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 

CALLIOMA'RCUS,  the  Gaulish  name  in  Mar. 
cellus  Empiricus  for  the  herb  coltsfoot. 

CALLl'SIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CALLITRI'CHE,  star-wort,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  two  species. 

CALLOSITY,  (callositus,  from  callus,  hard- 
ness) ;  thickening  with  hardness,  or  induration. 
The  term  is  employed  in  surgery  to  express  a  hard- 
ness of  the  cicatrix  after  the  healing  of  ulcers,  or 
any  unnatural  condensation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, arising  from  inflammation  or  long  pressure 
on  a  part.    See  Callus. 

CALLOUS,  a  surgical  epithet,  signifying  that  a 
part  is  morbidly  hardened  or  indurated  ;  as  in  the 
callous  edges  of  ulcers,  &c. 

CALLOUSNESS,  the  same  as  callosity  ;  i.  e. 
hardness,  or  induration. 

CA'LLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a  general  sense, 
any  corneous,  or  osseous  hardness,  M-hether  natural 
or  preternatual.  In  its  most  common  acceptation, 
however,  it  means  the  callus  surrounding  a  fractur- 
ed bone.  The  term,  in  this  last  sense,  denotes  a 
sort  of  j:"latinous  matter,  that  is  supplied  from  the 
small  arteries  and  bony  fibres  of  the  divided  parts, 
filling  up  all  the  chinks  or  cavities  between  them. 
It  first  appears  of  a  gelatinous  substance;  but  at 
length  becomes  solid  bone,  and  joins  the  fractured 
parts  so  firmly  together,  that  the  limb  will  often 
make  greater  resistance  to  any  exterijai  violence 
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ai  this  part  than  at  those  parts  which  were  nexer 
broken.  The  hard,  dense,  insensible  knobs,  rising 
on  the  cuticle  of  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  by  much  fric- 
tion and  pressure  against  hard  bodies,  are  also 
called  by  this  name. 

CA'LMUS,  in  botany,  the  stalk  of  a  plant.  See 
Botany. 

CALOCA'TANUS,  a  name  for  the  wild  poppy. 

CALO'MBA.    See  Columba. 

CALOME'LAS,  (xaXofceXaj ;  from  KaXoj,  good, 
and  jaeAaf ,  black  ;  from  its  virtues  and  original  co- 
lour), CALOMEL.  That  which  is  now  called  J^thiop's 
mineral,  or  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphure,  was  former- 
ly and  properly  named  calomel,  but  the  term  now 
means  a  white  preparation  of  sublimed  mercury. 
This  preparation  is  a  muriate  of  mercury,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  being  sublimed  from  the  other  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  which  is  precipitated. 

Calomelas.  Lond. 

Take  of  Muriated  quicksilver,  one  pound ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules  disappear,  and 
sublime  ; — then  rub  all  together  again,  and  sub- 
lime ;  and  in  the  same  manner  repeat  the  subli- 
mation four  times  ;  afterwards,  rub  the  matter 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water. 

Sub-murias  Hydrargyri.  Edin. 

Take  of  Muriated  quicksilver,  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  glass  mortar,  four  ounces  ; 
Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  and  an 
half; 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long  trituration,  in  a 
glass  or  marble  mortar,  until  the  quicksilver 
ceases  to  appear.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  such  a  size,  that  only  one  third 
of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and  sublime  it  from  a  sand 
heat.  When  the  sublimation  is  finished,  let  the 
phial  be  broken,  and  the  red  powder  about  the 
bottom,  and  the  white  abeut  the  neck,  both 
thrown  away ;  but  the  remaining  mass  is  to  be 
sublimed  three  or  four  times,  and  reduced  into  a 
very  fine  powder. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  mite  sublimatum.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Corrosive  muriated  mercury,  one  pound; 
Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces  : 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules  arc  impercepti- 
ble, and  sublime.  Rub  the  sublimed  matter  ivith 
the  residuum,  and  repeat  the  sublimation.  Lastly, 
wash  the  sublimed  matter  with  frequent  effusions 
of  boiling  distilled  water. 


The  trituration  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  quick- 
silver is  a  very  noxious  operation.  For  it  is  almost 
impossible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  par- 
ticles of  the  former  from  arising,  so  as  to  affect  ths 
operator's  eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  ingredients  be 
perfectly  united  before  the  sublimation  is  begun. 
It  is  necessary  to  pulverise  the  sublimate,  before 
the  mercury  is  added  to  it ;  but  this  may  be  safely 
performed,  with  a  little  caution ;  especially  if, 
during  the  pulverisation,  the  matter  be  now  and 
then  sprinkled  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine.  This 
addition  does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudice  the  sublimation  :  it  will 
be  convenient  not  to  close  the  top  of  the  subliming 
vessel  with  a  cap  of  paper  at  first  (as  is  usually 
practised),  but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins 
to  sublime,  that  the  spirit  may  escape. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  deserves  particular 
attention  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  mistaken  theory 
herein  has  been  productive  of  several  errors  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  dulcification,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  muriated  quicksilver,  is  owing  to  the  spicu- 
la  or  sharp  points,  on  which  its  corrosiveness  de- 
pends, being  broken  and  worn  oft"  by  the  frequent 
sublimations.  If  this  opinion  were  just,  the  mu- 
riated quicksilver  would  become  mild,  without 
any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  sublimation  ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abate- 
ment of  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  sublimate  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combination  of  so  much  fresh 
mercury  with  it,  as  is  capable  of  being  united  ;  and 
by  whatever  means  this  combination  is  effected, 
the  preparation  will  be  sufficiently  dulcified.  Tri- 
ture  promotes  the  union  of  the  two,  whilst  subli- 
mation tends  rather  to  disunite  them.  The  prudent 
operator,  therefore,  will  not  be  solicitous  about  se- 
parating such  mercurial  globules  as  appear  distinct 
after  the  first  sublimation.  He  will  endeavour  ra- 
ther to  combine  them  with  the  rest,  by  repeating 
the  triture  and  digestion. 

The  college  of  VVirtemberg  require  their  calomel 
to  be  only  twice  sublimed  ;  and  the  Augustan  but 
once  ;  and  Neumann  has  proposed  making  it  di- 
rectly, by  a  single  sublimation,  from  the  ingredi- 
ents which  the  muriated  quicksilver  is  prepared 
from,  by  only  taking  the  quicksilver  in  a  larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made  after  either  of 
these  methods,  should  prove  in  any  degree  acrid, 
water  boiled  on  it  for  some  time,  will  dissolve  and 
separate  that  part  in  which  its  acrimony  consist?. 
The  marks  of  the  preparation  being  sufficiently 
dulcified,  are,  its  being  perfectly  insipid  to  the 
taste,  and  indissoluble  by  long  boiling  in  water. 
Whether  the  Avater,  in  which  it  has  been  boiled, 
has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  known  by 
dropping  into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  spirit :  if  the  decoc- 
tion has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it  will  grow 
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turbid  on  this  addition  ;  if  otherwise,  it  will  con- 
tinue licpid.  But  here  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
be  itffceived  by  an  extraneous  saiine  matter  in  the 
tViitcr  itself :  most  of  the  common  spring  waters 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  alkalis  ;  and  there- 
fore, for  experiments  of  this  kind,  distilled  water, 
or  rain  water,  ought  to  be  used. 

Tlie  names  of  calomclas  and  aqidla  alba,  as  we 
see,  have  been  dropped  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dub- 
lin colleges.  Calomelas,  though  yet  retained  by 
the  London  college,  is  indeed  a  very  improper 
name  for  a  white  preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black  colour.  By  treating  this  preparation  with 
volatile  alkali,  it  becomes  blackish,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  calomel  of  the  ancients. 

Calomel  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
preparations  of  this  mineral.  By  proper  manage- 
ment it  may  he  made  to  increase,  lu  a  remarkable 
manner,  almost  any  of  the  secretions  or  excretions. 
One  grain  mixed  with  sugar,  and  snufled  up  the 
nostrils,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  errhine  in 
amaurosis.  The  same  mixture  is  blown  into  the 
eye,  to  remove  specks  from  the  cornea.  When 
joined  with  the  preparations  of  antimony,  it 
has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  produce  ptyalism  ; 
and  in  anomalous  affections  combined  with  syphi- 
lis, it  has  been  found  to  produce  good  effects  in 
that  form.  Given  in  doses  of  one  grain  morning  and 
eveniiig,  or  in  larger  doses  combined  with  opium, 
to  prevent  it  from  acting  as  a  purgative,  it  also  af- 
fects the  mouth  and  excites  ptyalism.  In  larger 
doses  of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an  excellent 
purgative.  Combined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  di- 
uretic, and  with  sudorifics,  sudorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  quicksilver 
which  is  capable  of  curing  syphilis  in  every  form. 
It  also  produces  very  powerful  and  salutary  effects 
m  obstructions  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
viscer.a,  especially  of  the  liver  ;  and,  in  general,  it 
is  applicable  to  every  case  in  which  mercurials  are 
indicated. 

The  officinal  preparations,  in  which  calomel  is  an 
ingredient,  are  : — Pulv.  scam,  cum  calom.  Lond. 
Pulv.  stibii  comp.  Dubl. 

CALOPHY'LLUM,  a  genus  in  Linn^eus's  bota- 
ny ;  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  po- 
lyandria  class  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method 
classed  under  those  called  doubtful.  The  corolla 
is  tetrapetalous  5  the  calyx  tctraphyllous  and  co- 
loured ;  the  fruit  a  globose  plum.  There  are  two 
species,  both  natives  of  India. 

CA'LOR,  heat.  See  CAi.onic.  Linnasus,  in  as- 
similating the  vegetable  with  the  animal  kingdom, 
terms  heat  the  Jwart  pf  plants,  lie  says — Cor 
plantis  nullum,  scd  calpr  eliicit  omne  :  nee  opus  est 
tordc,  ubi  nec  perpetui  mobilis  efi'cctus  necessarius 
est,  Sz  ubi  propulsio,  non  circulatio  humorum." 
Phil.  Bot.  p.  93. 

CAIjO'IIIC,  (ca'oricum,  from  cnlor,  heat)  ;  a 
name  given,  iu  the  new  cliemistry,  to  ukat,  or  the 


waiter  of  heat,  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  nature,  and  perhaps  the  most  difhcuit  of  investi- 
gation. 

1.  Bodies,  when  heated,  exhibit  different  pheno- 
mena, which  have  led  to  a  supposition  that  heat  iS 
a  distinct  substance.  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  some  other  learned  men,  have, 
however,  thought  heat  to  be  only  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  which  bodies  are  susceptible.  It  is  very 
evident  that  both  natural  philosophers,  and  other 
men,  have  generally  considered  its  presence  as  a 
sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  fire  ;  have  fre- 
quently confounded  it  with  that  element ;  and 
sometimes  considered  it  as  one  of  the  distinguishing; 
properties  of  fire. 

The  leading  properties  of  heat  are,  to  penetrate 
through  all  bodies  ;  to  diffuse  itself  equally,  and  to 
tend  to  an  equilibrium  ;  to  dilate  all  substances  into 
M  hich  it  enters,  causing  them  to  pass  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state,  and  from  that  to  assume  the  form 
of  clastic  fluids,  or  gases. 

It  is  generally  communicated  to  bodies  in  one  or 
other  of  these  three  ways;  by  contact,  by  motion, 
or  by  combination.  Every  one  must  have  observ- 
ed, that  when  tMO  fluids  diflorent  in  temperature, 
the  one  sensibly  warm,  and  the  other  sensibly  cold, 
are  mixed  together,  the  former  loses  part  of  its 
heat,  which  is  communicated  to  the  latter,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  both  becomes  the  same.  It  i» 
equally  well  known,  that  when  two  solids,  one 
warm,  the  other  cold,  approach  each  other,  the 
latter  robs  the  former  of  part  of  its  heat,  and  the 
temperatures  become  equal.  As  to  the  calling  forth 
of  heat  by  motion  ;  the  friction  of  any  two  solid 
substances,  such  as  two  hard  stones,  two  pieces  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  produces  a  heat  which  often 
rises  to  inflammation.  The  production  of  heat  by 
combination  is  no  less  evident.  The  union  of  con- 
centrated acids  with  water,  quicklime,  pure  alka- 
lis, or  metals,  is  productive  of  a  strong  heat:  the 
combination  of  certain  fluids,  such  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  nitric  acid,  is  so  powerful  this  waj'  as  even 
to  cause  inflammation. 

The  laws  respecting  the  communication  of  heat 
were,  however,  considered  as  analogous  to  those  of 
motion,  until  the  labours  of  Dr.  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Irvine  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Cr-awford  of 
London,  and  Kirwan  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  foreign  chemists,  particularly  Mr.  Wilcke 
of  Stockholm,  and  Lavoisier  and  De  la  Place  of 
Paris,  afforded  new  and  more  accurate  ideas  on  this 
-Subject.  The  researches  of  these  excellent  philoso- 
pliers  have  shown,  that  nothing  was  less  under- 
stood, or  involved  in  greater  ditliculties,  than  the 
progress  and  communication  of  heat  among  bodies 
unequally  heated  ;  but  their  experiments,  though 
very  ingenious,  are,  probably,  not  yet  sullirieiitjy 
numerous.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that 
they  may  lead  to  the  eslablishmcnt  of  a  j,eneral 
theory,  that  may  extend  to  all  the  plienomcua  of 
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diemistry  ;  in  every  one  of  which  heat  acts  a  part, 
either  by  its  absorption  or  disengagement. 

The  nicest  and  most  accurate  observations  have, 
however,  hitherto  been  insufficient  to  afford  any 
determinate  or  satisfactory  notions  of  the  nature  of 
heat ;  hence  both  chemists  and  natural  philoso- 
phers are  still  divided  in  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Some  follow  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Boyle,  in 
considering  heat  as  nothing  more  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  which  all  natural  bodies  are  susceptible  ; 
which  has  no  separate  existence  but  consists  in  the 
oscillation  of  the  minute  particles  of  bodies.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macquer.    The  philo- 
phers  by  whom  it  has  been  maintained,  support  it 
on  the  following  facts  :  heat  accompanies  all  the 
phenomena,  of  motion  and  appears  subject  to  the 
same  laws  :  it  is  increased  with  the  increase  of  mo- 
tion, and  diminished  by  its  diminution.  Excepting 
its  communication  or  passage  from  one  body  into 
another,  in  which  it  follows  laws  different  from  those 
of  motion  ;  in  all  other  respects  there  is  a  strik- 
ing analogy  between  the  two  ;  and  when  this  cause 
acts  with  less  force,  or  entirely  ceases  to  act,  heat  is 
instantly  diminished,  and  soon  totally  lost.    In  ex- 
planation of  this  hypothesis,  its  supporters  observe 
farther,  that  even  bodies  of  the  greatest  density 
are  full  of  small  cavities  or  pores,  the  sum  of  which, 
if  they  were  taken  together,  would  perhaps  occupy 
a  larger  space  than  the  solid  matter  of  the  body 
that  contains  them.  These  void  spaces  afford  room 
for  the  particles  to  move  one  against  another  in  a 
continual  oscillation.    The  oscillations  are  not  ob- 
served, because  both  the  particles  and  the  pores  are 
so  subtle  and  minute  as  to  elude  our  senses.  In 
short,  the  philosophers  who  regard  heat  as  an  in- 
ternal motion,  urge,  that  no  experiment  has  hither- 
to demonstrated  its  existence  in  a  separate  state, 
and  that  it  makes  no  addition  to  the  gravity  of 
bodies. 

But,  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  some 
other  philosophers,  as  well  as  many  modern  che- 
mists, among  whom  are  probably  to  be  reckoned, 
Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Irvine,  and  Dr.  Crawford,  were  of 
©pinion,  that  heat  is  a  particular  fluid,  diffused 
through  all  nature,  of  which  every  body  contains 
more  or  less.  They  distinguish  that  fluid  as  exist- 
ing in  two  different  states,  iu  combination,  and  at 
liberty.  In  the  former  state,  it  neither  affects  our 
senses  nor  the  thermometer,  but  remains  quiescent 
in  those  bodies  of  which  it  constitutes  a  principle  ; 
it  is  then  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  confinement.  In 
the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  it  is  often  disen- 
gaged, and  escapes  into  a  state  of  liberty  :  it 
now  becomes  capable  of  acting  on  bodies  expos- 
ed to  its  influence  ;  and  its  force  is  measurable 
by  a  graduated  thermometer.  As  all  bodies  that 
pass  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  from  thence 
into  a  vaporous  form,  excite  cold  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  they  suspect  that  such  bodies  absorb  a 


great  quantity  of  heat;  and  when  fluids,  by  assum. 
ing  a  concrete  form,  generate  heat,  they  think  that 
heat  is  then  disengaged  from  those  substances,  and 
passes  from  a  state  of  combination  into  a  state  of 
liberty. 

Heat  may  therefore,  from  hence,  be  distinguish- 
ed into  two  kinds,  or  rather  as  existing  in  two  dif- 
ferent states ;  in  the  one,  it  is  intimately  combined 
with  other  principles,  and  is  denominated  latent 
heaty  because  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses  j 
in  the  other,  it  is  only  diffused  without  combina- 
tion. This  last  kind  of  heat  may  be  expelled  by 
pressure  :  thus,  when  a  bar  of  iron  is  struck,  the 
stroke  compresses  its  particles,  and  causes  the  heat 
to  issue  out,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  issues 
from  a  wet  sponge  when  it  is  pressed  together  with 
the  hand.  Combined  heat  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  bodies  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  by 
means  of  new  chemical  combinations. 

Both  Scheele  and  Bergman  have  considered  heat 
as  a  distinct  substance,  and  the  former  has  exa- 
mined with  great  attention  all   the  phenomena 
which  it  displays  as  a  chemical  agent  susceptible  of 
combination.    He  has  even  thought  himself  war- 
ranted by  his  experiments  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  vital  air,  which  he  calls  empyreal 
Jirc^  and  fixed  fire  or  phlogiston,  and  that  it  differs 
from  light  only  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the  last 
principle.    But  however  ingenious  and  accurate  his 
experiments  may  be,  the  inductions  which  he  has 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  heat  do  not  appear  to  be  naturally  dedu- 
cible  from  the  facts.    His  analysis  of  heat  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  as  by  any  means  demon- 
strated to  be  just.    Some  philosophers  are  of  opi- 
nion,  that  light  and  heat  are  the  same  substance, 
only  existing  in  diff"erent  states.  That  this  substance 
becomes  light,  when  its  particles  being  collected 
together,  and  possessing  all  their  attractive  force, 
are  violently  darted  to  a  distance.   That  it  assumes 
the  character  of  heat,  when  the  same  particles  ex- 
ist in  a  state  of  division,  move  gently,  and  tend 
towards  an  equilibrium.    That  heat  may  be  con- 
verted into  light,  and  light  again  into  heat.  But 
notwithstanding  their  similarity  in  some  re?pects, 
there  are  many  facts  that  oppose  this  opinion.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  light  often  produces 
effects  very  different  from  those  of  heat ;  as  on  the 
nitric  acid,  the  oxigcntatcd  muriatic  acid,  the  oxi- 
des or  calces  of  metals,  and  the  leaves  of  vegeta- 
bles dipped  in  water ;  all  of  which  bodies  afford 
vital  air  or  oxigenous  gas  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  can  be  obtained  from  scarce  any 
of  them  by  the  operation  of  heat.    Thus  the  arti- 
ficial light  of  our  fires  in  passing  through  vessels, 
changes  the  nature  of  the  products  which  it  disen- 
gages.   The  French  chemists.  Mess.  Lavoisier  and 
De  la  Place,  seem  to  think  that  both  the  former 
opinions  may  be  in  some  degree  true  :  they  consi— 
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der  Tieat  as  a  distinct  substance,  whicli  by  its  pre- 
sence in  natural  bodies  occasions  an  oscillation  of 
their  component  particles. 

From  w  hat  has  been  already  observed  respecting 
tlie  nature  of  heat,  it  would  appear,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rarious  hypotheses  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, there  are  only  two  principal  opinions  en. 
tertained  concerning  it  by  philosophers  in  general; 
one  of  which  is,  that  heat  consists  of  a  peculiar 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  so  that 
the  temperature  is  higher  the  stronger  the  vibra- 
tion :  the  other,  that  heat  is  a  substance,  or  fluid, 
whose  greater  or  less  quantity  produces  a  higher  or 
low«r  temperature. 

A^though  the  nature  of  heat  be  not,  however, 
certainly  known,  the  phenomena  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions 
are  not  the  less  certain  on  that  account,  or  less 
worthy  of  careful  observation.  It  is  evident,  from 
a  vast  variety  of  facts,  that  whether  a  body  or  a 
modification,  it  is  of  itself  liable  to  no  alteration, 
nor  is  ever  lost ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  has 
induced  Messrs.  Lavoisier  and  De  la  Place  to  form 
an  axiom  or  general  principle  concerning  its  ap- 
pearance or  disappearance.  As  this  axiom  is  of 
great  importance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert 
it  in  this  place : 

"  If  in  a  combination,  or  in  any  change  of  state 
whatsoever,  there  be  a  diminution  of  free  heat,  the 
whole  of  that  heat  will  again  appear  when  the  ssb- 
stances  are  restored  to  their  former  state  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  in  any  combination  or  change  of 
state  there  be  an  increase  of  free  heat,  this  addi- 
tional heat  will  disappear  when  the  substances  re- 
turn to  their  original  state." 

This  principle  they  generalize  still  farther,  so  as 
to  make  it  extend  to  all  the  phenomena  of  heat ; 
and  they  then  express  it  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  all  the  variations  of  heat,  whether  real  or  appa- 
rent, which  any  system  of  bodies  can  suifer,  are  re- 
produced in  an  inverse  order  when  the  system  re- 
turns to  its  original  state." 

2,  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  are 
the  general  properties  of  heat.  In  order  to  allbrd 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  of 
the  manner  of  its  application  in  modern  chemistry, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  metals  or  liquids 
are  heated,  they  suffer  a  dilation  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  reduced  to  vapour,  and  at  last  become 
invisible  when  the  most  powerful  heat  is  applied  to 
them :  that  bodies  which  possess  the  principle  of 
heat,  part  with  it  more  or  less  readily  ;  and  if  we 
attentively  observe  them  during  the  time  they  are 
cooling,  a  slight  movement  or  undulation  may  be 
perceived  in  the  surrounding  air  ;  an  effect  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  phenomenon  exhibited 
upon  the  mixture  of  two  liquors  of  unequal  weight 
and  density. 

Professor  Chaptal;  an  ingenioiis  French  chemist, 


thinks  it  difficult  to  conceive  this  phenomenon, 
without  admitting  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  passes 
first  from  the  body  which  heats,  to  that  which  is 
heated,  combines  with  the  latter,  produces  the  ef- 
fects which  have  been  mentioned,  and  afterwards 
escapes  to  unite  with  other  bodies,  according  to  its 
affinities,  and  the  law  of  equilibrium,  to  which  all 
bodies  tend.  This  fluid  of  heat,  which  is  termed 
caloric  by  modern  chemists,  is  contained  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  bodies,  according  to  the  great- 
er or  less  degrees  of  affinity  existing  between  it  and 
them.  It  may,  however,  be  displaced  or  disen- 
gaged by  various  means  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
by  the  method  of  affinities  :  for  instance,  water 
poured  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  expels  the  heat,  and 
takes  its  place;  and  while  there  is  a  disengagement 
of  heat,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  does  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  two  sub- 
stances mixed.  This  shows  that  penetration  takes 
place,  which  cannot  be  explained  but  by  admitting 
that  the  integrant  parts  of  the  water  take  the  place 
of  the  caloric,  in  proportion  as  it  is  dissipated. 
Another  method  of  precipitating  caloric,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  by  friction  and  compres- 
sion, in  which  case  it  is  expressed  or  squeezed  out 
of  the  body.  The  whole  of  the  heat  which  may 
be  produced  by  friction,  is  not,  however,  in  fact, 
afl'orded  by  the  body  itself ;  because,  in  proportion 
as  the  interior  heat  is  developed,  the  external  air 
acts  upon  the  body,  calcines  or  inflames  it,  and 
gives  out  heat  itself  during  its  fixation.  Ferment- 
ation, and,  in  general,  every  operation  which 
changes  the  nature  of  bodies,  may  disengage  calo- 
ric, because  the  new  compound  may  demand  and 
receive  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  chemical  operations  sometimes  produce 
heat,  and  sometimes  cold. 

3.  The  Jorms  under  which  caloric  prefents  itself, 
are  either  a  state  of  liberty,  or  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, as  already  observed  :  in  the  former  it  is  not 
combined  in  any  manner  with  any  other  body  ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  is  fixed  in  bodies  by  affinity,  or 
elective  attraction,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  and  even  part  of  its  solidity. 

(1.)  In  the  first  case,  the  caloric  always  endea. 
vours  to  obtain  an  equilibrium;  not  that  it  is 
distributed  equally  among  all  bodies,  but  it  is 
dispersed  among  them  according  to  the  degrees  of 
its  affinity.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  circumam- 
bient bodies  receive  and  retain  a  quantity  more  or 
less  con;<iderable.  Metals  arc  easily  penetrated  by 
tills  fluid,  and  transmit  it  with  equal  facility  ; 
wood  and  animal  substances  receive  it  to  the  de. 
grce  of  combustion,  and  liquids,  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  vapour.  Ice  absorbs  all  the  heat  com- 
municated to  it,  without  giving  it  out  to  other 
bodies  until  it  has  acquired  the  fluid  sta<e. 

The  power  of  quickly  trausmitting  heat  in  the 
production  of  a  common  temperature,  is  not,  how. 
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ever,  the  same  in  dlffercnf;  bodies.  It  may,  there- 
fore,  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  of  what  has  been  called  the  diriertnce 
of  capacity  for  heat  in  bodies.  If  a  number  of 
straight  wires  of  equal  sizes,  but  diifercnt  metal?,' 
be  covered  each  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  and  their 
ends  be  all  plunged  in  the  same  heated  fluid — for 
example,  melted  lead — the  fusion  of  the  coat  of 
wax  wdl  show  that  heat  is  more  quickly  trans- 
mitted through  some  metals  than  others.  Thus 
also  it  is  found,  that  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  may  be 
kept  red-hot  for  a  very  long  <imo,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  hand  which  holds  the  other 
end  ;  though  a  similar  metallic  rod,  heated  in  the 
same  manner,  would  very  soon  become  too  hot  to 
be  held.  Bodies  that  quickly  alter  their  tempera- 
ture by  communication,  are  said  to  be  better  con- 
ductors of  heat  than  such  as  alter  more  slowly. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  two  bodies  be 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  all  respects,  and  have 
the  same  temperature,  they  must  possess  equal 
quantities  of  heat ;  and  that  generally  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  in  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  at  the 
same  temperature,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
quantities  of  matter  or  their  weights.  If  two  such 
equal  and  similar  bodies,  thatdilter  in  temperature, 
be  brought  together,  they  will,  by  communication, 
acquire  a  common  temperature,  and  their  quan- 
tities of  heat  by  that  means  will  be  rendered  equal. 
The  quantities  of  heat  also  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  to  produce  equal 
changes  in  their  temperature,  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  changes  in 
the  form  of  bodies  by  heat,  do  not  seem,  however, 
to  depend  either  upon  their  density,  hardness,  or 
specific  gravity.  But  when  two  equal  bodies  of 
different  kinds  produce  a  common  temperature  by 
communication,  it  seldom  happens  that  it  proves  to 
be  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  oriaiual 
temperatures.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
heat  which  was  communicated  from  one  to  the 
other,  has  not  altered  their  temperatures  equally, 
but  has  raised  or  lowered  that  of  the  one  more 
than  it  has  lowered  or  raised  that  of  the  other. 
And  as  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  one  of  two  bodies  is  thus 
raised,  and  the  other  lowered,  is  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  the  same,  however  different  the  two 
original  temperatures  may  have  been,  provided  no 
change  of  form  or  chemical  combination  has  been 
produced  in  either  of  them  ;  it  is  a  general  con- 
sequence, that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
alter  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  bodies  a  single 
degree,  or  any  other  equal  part,  will  be  greater  or 
less  than  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same 
change  in  the  other  body,  in  proportion  as  the 
changes  produced  by  the  communicated  heat  were 
less  or  greater.  The  whole  heat  in  each  body, 
when  they  have  the  same  tempeiature,  must  con- 
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sist  of  the  Same  number  of  degrees  :  the  proportion 
between  the  whole  heats  of  the  bodies  will  there- 
fore be  the  same  as  between  the  heats  required  to 
raise  each  of  them  a  single  degree  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  comparative  heats  of  bodies,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
number  of  degrees  their  temperature  is  altered  by 
the  same  quantity  of  heat.  To  illustrate  this,  sup- 
pose a  pint  of  mercury,  at  the  temperature  of  136% 
be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water  at  50°,  the  mean  tem- 
perature will  be  76°.  The  water,  therefore,  has 
been  heated  26°,  and  the  mercury  has  been  cooled 
60°,  by  the  loss  of  the  heat  it  imparted  to  the  water. 
The  absolute  heat  in  onu  degree  of  the  mercury 
will  consequently  be  proportionally  less  than  that 
of  one  degree  of  the  water;  because  the  very  same 
heat  which  has  raised  the  water  26  degrees 
in  temperature,  would  raise  the  mercury  60,  if  it 
cou'd  bj  returned  again ;  and  the  whole  heat  con- 
tamed  in  the  mercury  w"ll  be  to  that  of  the  water 
in  the  same  proportion  of  26  to  60.  But  in  the 
present  experiment  equal  bulks  were  used  ;  and 
mercury  is  about  thirteen  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
An  equal  weight  of  mercury  would  contain  only 
one-^:hirteenth  part  of  the  heat.  Twenty-six, 
divided  by  13,  quotes  2:  whence  the  comparative 
heats  of  mercury  and  water  are  in  the  proportion 
of  about  2  to  60,  or  1  to  30 ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
pound  of  mercury,  at  the  same  temperature,  con- 
tains no  more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  heat 
contained  in  a  pound  of  water.  The  term  com- 
parative heat  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  pro- 
proportion  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  one 
body  to  that  of  another  equal  mass  of  matter  at  the 
same  temperature,  considered  as  a  standard.  The 
standard  made  use  of  is  pure  water,  in  a  fluid  state. 
By  some  writers  this  is  called  specific  heat.  The 
disposition,  or  property,  by  which  bodies  severally 
require  more  or  less  heat  to  produce  equal  changes 
in  their  temperature,  is  called  their  capacity  for  heat. 
These  capacities  are  considered  as  the  unknowa 
cause  of  the  differences  in  their  comparative  heats, 
to  which  they  are  consequently  proportional. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  found,  that  the  capa» 
city  of  the  same  body  for  heat  is  least  when  solid, 
greater  when  fused  or  fluid,  and  greatest  of  all 
when  it  becomes  converted  into  vapour,  or  elastic 
fluid.  Also,  when  bodies  unite  by  virtue  of  chemi« 
cal  attraction,  their  capacities  are  seldom  the  same 
as  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  bodies,  but 
almost  always  either  greater  or  less.  It  may  bs 
proper  to  notice  a  few  of  the  consequences  of  this 
doctrine.  The  capacities  of  ice  and  fluid  water 
are  found  to  be  as  nine  to  ten.  Ice  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  converted  into  water,  unless  it  be  sup- 
plied with  as  much  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  difference  of  capacity.  Thus,  if  equal  quan- 
tities of  ice  and  water,  both  at  the  temperature  of 
32°,  or  the  freezing  point,  be  exposed  in  similar 
3  K 
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vessels,  at  the  same  distance  from  a  fire,  both  will 
receive  heat  alike  ;  and  the  ice  will  be  melted  into 
water  at  32°,  while  the  water  in  the  other  vessel 
will  have  its  temperature  raised  to  178°.    Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  heat  which  raised  the  water 
146  degrees,  was  merely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  ice ;  lor  which  reason 
this  last  had  not  its  temperature  raised  at  all.  If 
the   experiment   be  more   accurately  made,  by 
mixing  weights  of  water  at  178°,  and  ice  at  32°, 
the  same  consequence  will  follow  ;  for  the  ice  will 
be  melted,  and  the  common  temperature  will  be 
32' ;  because  the  ice  in  melting  receives  no  aug- 
mentation of  temperature,  but  absorbs  the  whole  14G° 
of  heat  from  the  water,  by  virtue  of  its  increased 
capacity  when  it  becomes  fluid.    It  is  also  the  same 
when  water  is  frozen  by  the  loss  of  its  heat,  com- 
municated to  a  cold  atmosphere,  or  other  con- 
tiguous bodies  ;  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on  till 
ice  begins  to  be  formed  ;  but,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  the  tem- 
perature remains  stationary,  because  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  ice  causes  it  to  give  out  heat,  the 
continual  evolution  of  which  supplies  the  refrigera- 
ting  bodies  with  as  much  as  their  energy  of 
cooling  might  otherwise  have  taken  to  cause  a 
diminution  of  the  temperature.    When  the  whole 
is  frozen,  this  supply  of  extricated  heat  ceases  ;  and 
therefore  the  cause  that  cooled  the  water  at  first, 
goes  on  in  cooling  the  ice,  until  the  common  tem- 
perature be  produced. 

In  the  various  experiments  wherein  the  capacities 
of  the  same  bodies  are  changed,  and  the  difference 
between  the  quantities  of  heat  in  the  same  body  in 
both  states,  at  one  common  temperature,  is  known 
in  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  we  may  derive  the 
advantage  of  finding  the  absolute  quantities  of 
heat  in  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  or  the  number 
of  degrees  which  any  particular  point  or  tem- 
perature is  remote  from  the  true  zero,  or  point  of 
absolute  privation  of  all  heat.  To  illustrate  this 
curious  position,  the  experiments  on  ice  and  water, 
just  related,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  whole 
quantities  of  heat,  in  these  two  states,  are  as  nine 
to  ten.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  water 
freezes,  it  must  give  out  one-tenth  of  its  whole 
heat;  and  this  tenth  part,  by  the  experiment,  is 
found  to  answer  to  146°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. Consequently  its  whole  heat  is  ten  times 
146o,  or  1460°  of  the  same  thermometer,  when  its 
temperature  is  32°  above  zero.  Whence  the  na- 
tural zero  is  at  1428°. 

No  direct  experiment  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
show  the  capacity  of  steam  with  relation  to  water. 
From  an  indirect  trial  of  Dr.  Crawford's,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  as  15|  to  10.  It  is  accordingly  found 
that  steam,  in  its  condensation  into  water,  gives 
out  as  much,  heat  as  would  raise  an  equal  quantity 


of  non-evaporable  matter,  of  the  same  capacity  se*. 
water,  914  degrees.    This  heat  it  must  have  tiikea 
up  at  its  formation.    Whenever  water  is  heated, 
we  may  consequently  consider  the  heat  as  disposed 
of  in  two  ways.    One  part  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  water,  and  the  other  part  is  employed 
in  supplying  the  elastic  vapour  that  flies  off  with, 
the  heat  which  its  increased  capacity  requires  at 
that  temperature.    The  greater  the   quantity  of 
steam  is  produced,  the  larger  will  be  the  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  employed  in  this  last  Aray.  Now, 
there  is  a  difficulty  attends  the  formation  of  elastic 
vapour,  in  proportion  as  its  escape  is  rendered 
more  difficult.    If  the  water  be  heated  in  a  close 
vessel,   no  steam  will  be  formed  ;   if  the  steam 
escape  by  a  small  hole,  there  will  be  less  formed 
than  if  the  whole  surface  of  (he  water  were  unco- 
vered; and  if  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  be 
removed,  as  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  the 
production  will  be  greatest  of  all.    As  the  heat  of 
the  water  goes  on  increasing,  the  production  of 
steam  will  likewise  increase,  until  the  quantity  be 
so  great  as  by  its  augmented  capacity  to  carry  off 
the  whole  heat  that  is   communicated.    At  this 
period  the  increase  of  temperature  will,  therefore,^ 
cease,  and  the  temperature  will  become  stationary. 
This  point  is  called  the  boiling-water  point.  It 
varies,  however,  a  little,  as  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere varies,  being  lowest  when  that  is  least ; 
because  the  maximum  of  steam  is  produced  at  a 
lower  temperature  when  the  obstacle  to  its  escape 
is  less.     It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  some 
probability,  that  there  would  be  no  interval  of 
fluidity  between  the  solid  and  vaporous  forms,  if 
if  were  not  for  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  production  of  cold  by  evaporation,  and  the 
effect  of  freezing  mixtures,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  doctrine. 

It  is  only  possible  to  appreciate  the  degree  of 
heat  by  its  effects.  The  instruments  which  have 
been  successively  invented  to  calculate  it,  are 
known  by  the  names  of  thermometers,  pyrome- 
ters, &c.  and  these  have  been  applied  to  the  strict 
determination  of  the  several  phenomena  exhibited 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  caloric  in 
various  bodies. 

The  exactness  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  actual  varia- 
tions  of  the  heat  of  fluids,  was  first  accurately 
determined  by  M.  De  Luc.  By  mixing  equal 
quantities  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  he 
found  that  the  thermometer  very  nearly  indicated 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  tempera- 
tures, and  consequently  that  its  indications  really 
correspond  with  the  quantities  of  heat. 

The  rarefaction  or  dilatation  of  fluids,  or  of 
metals  in  the  fluid  state,  by  the  several  degrees  of 
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heat,  has  been  long  measured  by  thermometers 
formed  of  glass;  but  this  very  fusible  substance 
can  only  be  used  to  ascertain  degrees  of  heat  in- 
ferior to  that  which  renders  the  glass  itself  tiuid. 
For  calculating  the  higher  degrees  of  heat,  several 
means  have  been  successively  proposed.  Mr. 
Leidcnfrost  has  proved,  that  the  hotter  a  metal  is, 
the  more  slowly  drops  of  water  will  evaporate 
from  its  surface  ;  and  has  proposed  this  principle 
for  the  construction  of  pyrometers.  A  drop  of 
water  in  an  iron  spoon,  heated  to  the  degree  of 
boiling  water,  evaporates  in  one  second;  a  similar 
drop,  poured  on  melted  lead,  is  dissipated  in  six  or 
seven  seconds  ;  and  upon  red-hot  iron  in  thirty. 
Mr.  Ziegler,  in  his  Specimen  de  Digestore  Papine, 
has  found  that  eighty-nine  seconds  were  required 
to  evaporate  a  drop  of  water  at  520  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit;  and  that  one  second  is  sufficient  at 
the  300th  degree.  This  phenomenon,  which  is 
probably  more  interesting  to  chemistry  than  py- 
rometry,  would  seem  to  depend  upon  th^  adhesion 
and  decomposition  of  the  water  upon  the  metal. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accurate  pyro- 
meters that  has  hitherto  been  invented,  is  that 
which  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Wedgewood.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  purest  clay  shrinks  in  the  fire  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  applied  to  it ;  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  called  the  gauge,  which  serves  to  mea- 
sure the  degrees  of  diminution  or  shrinking;  the 
other  containing  the  simple  pieces  of  pure  clay, 
which  are  called  thermometer  pieces. 

At  the  time  of  using  this  instrument,  one  of  the 
pieces  is  exposed  in  the  fire-place,  the  heat  of 
which  is  to  be  determined  ;  and  when  it  has  ac- 
quired the  whole  intensity,  it  is  taken  out,  and 
suffered  to  cool,  oi',  for  greater  speed,  it  is 
plunged  in  water  ;  after  which  it  is  presented  to 
the  gauge,  and  its  degree  of  contraction  easily  as- 
certained. 

These  different  instruments  are  not,  however, 
applicable  to  all  cases.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
calculate  with  strictness  the  heat  which  escapes 
from  living  bodies,  or  determine  with  precision  the 
temperature  of  any  substance.  Other  methods 
have,  therefore,  been  invented.  By  Mr.  Wilcke, 
of  Stockholm,  it  has  been  proposed  to  estimate  the 
heats  of  bodies  by  observing  the  quantities  of  snow 
they  can  melt  in  a  given  time.  But  a  better  me- 
thod, and  an  apparatus  which  is  more  convenient, 
has  heen  invented  by  Lavoisier  and  De  la  Place, 
of  Paris.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  that 
ice  absorbs  all  the  heat  communicated  to  it,  with- 
out communicating  it  to  other  bodies  until  the 
whole  is  melted  ;  so  that  in  this  Avay  may  be  caU 
culated  the  degrees  of  heat  communicated,  by  the 
quantity  of  ice  which  is  melted.  It  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  afford  strict  results,  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  causing  the  ice  to  absorb  all  the 


heat  disengaged  from  the  bodies  under  examina- 
tion, and  to  cover  it  from  the  action  of  every  other 
substance  which  might  facilitate  its  fusion,  as  well 
as  to  collect  with  great  care  the  water  produced  by 
the  fusion.    The  apparatus  constructed  by  these 
two  celebrated  chemists  for  this  purpose,  is  called 
a  calorimeter.    It  consists  of  three  circular  vessels 
nearly  inscribed  in  each  other  ;  so  that  three  capa- 
cities are  produced.    The  interior  space  or  cavity 
is  formed  by  an  iron  grating,  upon  supports  of  the 
same  metal,  in  which  the  bodies  subjected  to  ex- 
periment are  deposited;  the  upper  part  of  it  being 
closed  by  means  of  a  cover.    The  middle  space, 
next  to  this,  is  intended  to  contain  the  ice  which 
surrounds  the  interior  compartment,  and  which  is 
supported  and  retained  in  its  place  by  a  grate,  on 
which  a  cloth  is  spread.    In  proportion  as  the  ice 
dissolves,  the  water  flows  through  the  grate  and  the 
cloth,  and  is  collected  in  a  vessel  placed  below. 
The  external  space  or  compartment  of  the  apparatus 
contains  ice  intended  to  prevent  the  effect  of  thes 
heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.   See  Plate  VL 
When  this  useful  machine  is  employed,  the  mid- 
dle or  second  space  is  filled  with  pounded  ice,  and 
likewise  the  cover  of  the  internal  sphere  ;  the  same 
thing  is  done  with  regard  to  the  external  space,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  covering  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine :  the  interior  ice  is  suffered  to  drain ;  and, 
when  it  ceases  to  afford  water,  the  covering  of  the 
internal  space  is  raised,  to  introduce  the  body  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  intended  to  be  made.  Im- 
mediately after  this  introduction,  the  covering  is 
put  on,   and  the  whole  apparatus  remains  un- 
touched until  the  included  body  has  acquired  the 
temperature  of  thirty-two,  or  the  freezing  tem- 
perature of  water,  which  is  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  internal  capacity.     The  quantity  of 
water  afforded  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  then 
weighed ;  and  this  is  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
heat  disengaged  from  the  body,  because  the  fusion 
of  the  ice  is  the  effect  of  this  heat  only.  Experi- 
ments of  this  nature  continue  a  considerable  length 
of  time  ;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that  there 
should  be  no  communication  between  the  middle, 
or  second,  and  the  external  space  of  the  machine  ; 
and  also,  that  the  air  of  the  apartment  should  not 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  freezing  point;  because 
the  interior  ice  would  then  receive  a  degree  of  cold 
lower  than  that  temperature. 

In  respect  to  specific  heat,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  merely  the  proportional  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  bodies  of  equal  mass  to 
the  same  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  ;  so 
that,  when  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  body  is  re- 
quired, its  temperature  must  be  elevated  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  at  which  instant  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  internal  sphere,  and  there  left  until  its 
temperature  is  reduced  to  thirty-two,  or  the 
freezins;  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Th« 
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water  is  then  collected,  and  this  quantity  divided 
by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body;-  and  the 
number  of  degrees  of  its  original  temperature  above 
thirty-two,  will  be  proportional  to  its  specific  heat. 
When  fluids  are  examined,  they  are  inclosed  in  ves- 
sels wliose  heat  has  been  previously  determined. 
The  operation  is  then  the  same  as  for  solids ;  ex- 
cepting that  the  quantity  of  water  afforded  must  be 
diminished  by  a  deduction  of  that  quantity  Avhich 
has  been  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  vessel.  If  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  heat  which  is  disengaged 
during  the  combination  of  various  substances,  they 
must  be  all  reduced,  as  well  as  their  containing 
vessels,  to  the  temperature  of  thirty-two.  The 
mixture  must  then  be  placed  in  the  internal  sphere, 
and  the  quantity  of  Avater  collected  is  the  measure 
of  the  disengaged  heat.  In  order  to  determine  the 
heat  of  combustion  and  respiration,  as  the  renewal 
of  air  is  indispensable  in  these  two  operations,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  internal  part  of  the  sphere  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere;  and  in  order  that  the  introduction  of 
fresh  air  may  not  cause  any  perceptible  error,  these 
experiments  ought  to  be  made  at  a  temperature 
little  differing  from  thirty-two,  or  at  least  the  air 
which  is  introduced,  ought  previously  to  be  brought 
to  this  state  of  temperature. 

With  a  view  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
gases,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  current  through 
the  internal  part  of  the  sphere,  and  to  place  two 
thermometers,  one  at  the  place  of  introduction, 
and  the  other  at  the  place  of  escape.  By  a  com- 
parison of  the  temperatures  exhibited  by  these  two 
instruments,  a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  melted  ice  is  measured. 

All  the  different  means  made  use  of  for  the  ad- 
measurement of  heat,  are  founded  on  the  general 
principle,  that  different  bodies  absorb  heat  in  great- 
er or  less  quantities.  If  this  fact  were  not  already 
generally  admitted,  it  might  be  established  on  the 
following  facts :  Dr.  Franklin  having  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  two  small  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
the  same  texture,  but  of  different  colours,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  perceived,  a  few  hours  af- 
terM'ards,  that  the  red  cloth  was  buried  in  the 
snow,  while  the  other,  which  was  white,  had  not 
•  uffered  any  depression.  M.  de  Saussure  has  also 
observed,  that  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  are  careful  to  spread  a  black  earth 
over  the  surface  of  grounds  covered  with  snow, 
when  they  are  desirous  of  melting  it,  to  sow  their 
seed.  So  likewise  children  burn  a  black  hat  in  the 
focus  of  a  small  lens  which  would  scarcely  heat  a 
white  one,  exposed  in  the  same  manner. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  heat 
vehen  it  escapes  from  a  state  of  combination,  it  is 
evident  that  heat  is  sometimes  disengaged  in  a 
state  of  simple  mixture,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
vapourSj  sublimationsj  &c.    If  heat  he  applied  to 
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water,  these  two  fluids  will  unite,  and  the  mixfttre 
will  be  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  :  but  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  words  to  call- so  weak  an  union  by 
the  name  of  combination ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
becomes  in  a  situation  to  combine  with  other  bo™ 
dies,  it  abandons  the  water,  which  returns  to  a 
liquid  state.  This  body,  daring  evaporation,  con- 
tinually carries  with  it  a  portion  of  heat;  and 
hence,  probably,  result  the  advantages  of  transpi- 
ration, perspiration,  &c.  But  heat  very  frequently 
contracts  a  true  chemical  union,  with  the  bodies 
which  it  volatilizes :  this  combination  is  even  so 
perfect,  that  the  heat  is  not  perceptible,  but  is 
neutralized  by  the  body  with  which  it  is  combined, 
in  which  case  it  is  called  latent  heat,  as  we  have 
before  observed. 

The  different  instances  in  which  heat  enters  into 
combination,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  latent  heat, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following  : 

First,  Every  body  which  passes  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  absorbs  a  portion  of  heat,  which 
is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  but  exists 
in  a  state  of  true  combination.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  academicians  of  Florence  filled  a  vessel  with 
pounded  ice,  and  plunged  a  thermometer  in  it, 
which  descended  to  thirty-two  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  The  vessel  was  then  immersed  In  boiling 
water,  and  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  fusion  of  ice  absorbs  heat. 
Mr.  V/ilcke,  of  Stockholm,  poured  a  pound  of  wa- 
ter, heated  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  Reaumur,  upon 
a  pound  of  ice.  The  melted  mixture  possessed  the 
temperature  of  0,  of  the  same  thermometer.  Sixty 
degrees  of  heat  had  therefore  entered  into  combina- 
tion. The  experiments  of  the  chevalier  Laudriani 
have  also  shown,  that,  in  the  fusion,  metals,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  alum,  nitre,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, absorb  heat. 

Cold  is  produced  in  the  dissolution  of  all  those 
salts  which  are  accustomed  to  crystallize.  On  this 
subject,  Reaumur  has  made  a  series  of  very  inte- 
resting experiments,  which  confirm  those  of  Mr. 
Boyle.  Fahrenheit  also  caused  the  thermo- 
meter to  descend  very  low,  by  melting  ico  by 
strong  nitrous  acid.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
experiments  that  have  been  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try, are  those  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  apothecary  at 
Oxford,  and  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- , 
tions  for  the  year  1787.  The  mixtures  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  degrees  of  cold  in  these  trials, 
were,  1.  Eleven  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or 
common  sal  ammoniac  ;  ten  parts  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ass, or  common  nitre ;  sixteen  parts  of  sulphat  of 
soda,  or  Glauber's  salt;  with  thirty-two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  water:  the  two  first  salts  should  be  dry, 
and  in  powder.  2.  The  nitric  acid,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  sulphat  of  soda,  lowered  the  ther- 
mometer  to  eight  degrees  under  0.    Mercury  has 
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also  been  frozen,  without  using  either  ice  or  snow, 
by  the  same  able  experimenter.  It  is  therefore  an 
incontrovertible  principle,  that  all  bodies  which 
pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  absorb  heaf, 
and  retain  it  in  so  accurate  a  combination  as  to 
atibrd  no  sign  of  its  presence ;  in  which  case  it  is 
therefore  fixed,  neutrali/.ed,  or  latent. 

Secondly^  All  bodies,  by  pasbing  from  the  solid 
or  fluid  state  to  the  aeriform  state,  absorb  heat, 
which  becomes  latent ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  heat 
that  such  bodies  are  placed  and  maintained  in  that 
state  ;  and  on  this  principle  is  probably  founded 
the  process  used  in  China,  India,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  to  cool  liquors  used  for  drink.  The  water 
intended  for  this  purpose,  is  put  into  very  porous 
vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  current  of 
warm  air,  in  order  to  cool  the  fluid  which  they 
contain. 

It  may  also  be  concluded  from  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Richmann,  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Peters- 
burg ;  that  a  thermometer  taken  out  of  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  always  descends,  even  when 
its  temperature  is  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the 
water ;  that  it  afterwards  rises,  until  it  has  ac- 
quired the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that 
the  time  of  descending  is  less  than  that  which  it 
employs  to  rise  again  ;  and  that  when  the  thermo- 
meter, withdrawn  from  the  water,  has  arisen  to  the 
common  temperature,  its  bulb  is  dry ;  but  that  it 
continues  wet  during  the  whole  time  of  its  standing 
beneath  this  common  temperature.  To  these  con- 
sequences  may  be  added  others,  deduced  from  se- 
veral curious  experiments  made  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cullen.  1.  That  a  thermometer  suspended  in 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  descends  two  or  three 
degrees  during  the  time  of  exhaustion,  and  after- 
wards rises  to  the  temperature  of  the  vacuum.  2. 
That  a  thermometer  plunged  in  alkohol,  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  always  descends,  and  the 
lower  in  proportion  as  the  bubbles  are  stronger 
which  issue  from  the  alkohol ;  if  it  be  withdrawn 
from  this  liquor,  and  suspended  wet  beneath  the 
receiver,  it  falls  eight  or  ten  degrees  while  the  air 
is  pumping  out.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  if  the 
ball  of  a  thermometer  be  wrapped  in  fine  linen, 
and  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  with  ether,  and  the 
evaporation  be  facilitated  by  agitation  in  the  air, 
the  thei'taometer  will  descend  to  the  freezing  point. 

From  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  heat  which  has  en- 
tered into  combinations  with  bodies  during  their 
transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  from 
this  last  to  the  aeriform  state,  may  be  again  exhi- 
bited by  causing  these  substances  to  return  again 
to  the  states  of  liquefaction  or  solidity.  In  a  word, 
every  substance  which  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  suffers  its  latent  heat  to  escape,  which 
at  this  instant  becomes  free  or  thermometrical  heat. 
The  celebrated  FabreBheit,  having  left  water  ex- 


posed to  a  colder  temperature  than  that  of  ice,  the 
water  remained  fluid :  but  it  congealed  by  agita- 
tion ;  and  the  thern)ometer,  which  marked  several 
degrees  beneath  the  freezing  point,  suddenly  rose 
to  that  temperature.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  other  writers. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Baume,  in  his  inqui- 
ries and  experiments  relating  to  several  singular 
phenomena  exhibited  by  water  at  the  instant  of  its 
congelation,  that  several  degrees  of  heat  are  always 
developed  at  that  instant.  Gaseous  substances  are 
maintained  in  the  aeriform  state  merely  by  the  heat 
which  is  combined  with  them  ;  and  when  to  these 
substances,  thus  dissolved  in  caloric,  another  body 
is  presented,  to  which  they  have  a  very  strong 
affinity,  they  abandon  their  heat  to  unite  with  this 
last  substance ;  and  the  caloric,  thus  expelled  or 
disengaged,  appears  under  the  form  of  free  or 
thermometrical  heat.  This  disengagement  of  heat, 
by  the  concretion  or  fixation  of  gaseous  substances, 
was  observed  by  the  celebrated  Scheele,  as  is  evident 
from  the  valuable  experiments  which  form  the  basis 
of  his  Treatise  on  Air  and  Fire.  Since  the  time  of 
this  excellent  chemist,  rigorous  calculations  have 
been  made  of  the  quantity  of  latent  heat  existing  in 
different  gases.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Black,  Dr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Wilcke,  Mr.  De  la  Place,  and  Mr. 
Lavoisier,  on  this  subject,  arc  all  of  them  highly 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  chemical  inquirer. 
Nor  are  the  recent  discoveries  of  that  excellent 
philosopher  and  benefactor  to  mankind.  Count 
Rumford,  to  be  overlooked.  For,  though  these 
form  only  parts  of  an  unsettled  theory,  they  are  at 
least  splendid  facts  on  which  to  build  future  gene- 
ralisations of  the  highest  importance.  For  the  ac- 
count of  his  curious  discoveries  respecting  the  com- 
munication and  radiation  of  heat,  as  not  being  di- 
rectly within  the  scope  of  our  work,  we  refer  to 
his  own  publications,  and  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  late  years. 

CALORl'METER  ;  an  instrument  by  which  the 
whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat  existing  in  a 
body  in  chemical  union  can  be  ascertained.  See 
Caloric,  and  PI.  VI. 

CA'LTHA  PALU'STRIS;  the  marsh  marigold. 
The  young  buds  of  this  plant  make,  when  properly 
pickled,  very  good  substitutes  for  capers. 

CA'LTHA  VULGA'RIS.    See  Calendula. 

CATjTROPS  ;  a  name  of  several  species  of  po- 

TAMOGETON. 

CALVA'RIA,  (from  calvus,  bald  ;  because  that 
part  of  the  head  first  becomes  bald)  ;  the  superior 
portion  of  the  cranium,  usually  sawed  off,  to  ex- 
pose the  brain. 

CALX ;  the  old  name  for  what  is  now  termed 
an  oxiD.  It  is  applied  in  chemistry  to  denote  any 
thing  that  is  rendered  reducible  to  powder,  by 
burning  in  contact  M'ith  air.  The  term  calx  is  also 
applied  to  lime.    See  Lime, 
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CALX.    See  Lime,  and  Calx  viva. 

CALX  ANTlMONll.   See  Antimonium  cal- 

CINATUM. 

CALX  CUM  KALI  PURO,  called  also  lapis 
septicus,  cauterium  potentiale,  caus/icum  salinum^ 
and  causticmn  commune  fortius.  The  preparation 
thus  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  termed  pofassa 
fusa  in  the  nevr  chemical  nomenclature.  It  is 
highly  corrosbe  and  caustic,  destroying  the  vitality 
of  ile^h  wiih  great  activity.  It  is  employed  by  sur- 
ffcons  as  a  caustic  in  a  \ariety  of  insiances.  The 
colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  direct 
this  remedy  m  the  following  way : 

Calx  cum  Kali  Pure.  Lond. 

Take  of  Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 
Water  of  pure  kali,  sixteen  pounds. 

Boil  avray  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part ; 
then  sprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  aflusion  of  water.  Keep  it  iu  a  vessel 
closely  stopped. 

Potassa  cum  Calce.  Edin. 

Take  of  solution  of  potass,  any  quantity. 
Evaporate  in  a  covered  iron  vessel  till  one  third  re- 
mains ;  then  mix  with  it  as  much  new-slaked  lime 
as  will  .i)rjng  it  to  the  consistence  of  pretty  solid 
pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  closely 
stopped. 

^  Causticum  Mitius,  Dubl. 

Evaporate  caustic  ley  to  one  third,  then  add  pow- 
dered  lime  till  it  become  thick,  and  form  it  into 
proper  masses. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  these  preparations 
renders  them  less  apt  to  deliquesce.  They  arc  also 
more  easily  managed,  and  milder  in  their  operation. 

CALX  HYDRARGYRI  ALBA,  or  mercurius 
prcEcipitatus  albus  ;  or  cosmeticus  ;  white  prsccipitate 
of  mercury.  This  mercurial  preparation  is  an  am- 
moniacal  muriate  of  quicksilver,  and  therefore 
termed  murias  hydrargyri  ammoniacalis 'm  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature. 

[Calx  Ilydrargyri  Alba.  Lond. 

Take  of  Muriated  quicksilver, 
Sal  ammoniac, 

Water  of  prepared  kali,  of  each  half  a 
pound. 

Dissolve  first  the  sal  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  mu- 
riated quicksilver,  in  distilled  water,  and  add  to 
these  the  water  of  prepared  kali.  Lastly,  wash 
the  powder  until  it  become  insipid. 


When,  to  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  itft 
add  muriate  of  quicksilver,  about  thirty  times 
more  of  the  latter  will  be  dissolved  than  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  water  is  capable  of  taking  up  ; 
and  the  solution  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  tempciature.  Now,  Dr.  A.  Duncan 
observes,  that,  as  these  facts  sufficiently  prove  a 
reciprocal  action  of  the  two  salts,  and  there  is  no 
decomposition,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
combined  to  form  a  triple  salt;  especially  as  they 
cannot  be  again  separated  either  by  sublimation  or 
crystallization.  This  compound,  he  thinks,  may 
therefore,  with  propriety,  be  termed  muriate  of 
mercury  and  ammonia,  it  is  the  sal  alembroth  of 
the  alchemists.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
sublimes  by  heat  without  decomposition.  When, 
to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  we  add  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  there  occurs  a  partial  decom- 
position. The  alkali  combines  with  a  portion  of 
the  muriatic  acid  ;  and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia  to  the  state  of  a  sub-muriate, 
which,  being  insoluble,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution. 

The  sub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus 
precipitated,  has  at  first  an  earthy  and  afterwards 
a  metallic  or  brassy  taste.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  furnishing  wa- 
ter, ammonia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.8S  of 
sub=muriate  of  mercury  remains  behind.  The  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  partially  decompose  it,  and 
convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple  salts 
of  mercury  and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves 
it,  and  converts  it  into  muriate  of  quicksilver  and 
ammonia.  According  to  Fourcroy's  analysis,  ic 
consists  of  the  following  proportions ; 

81  oxid  of  mercury, 
16  muriatic  acid, 
3  ammonia. 

100 

Dr.  Duncan  observes,  if  the  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent muriates  be  correct,  that  there  is  an  unne- 
cessary want  of  economy  in  using  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  mercury  ;  for 
by  calcination,  at  least,  we  should  employ  only 
one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter. 

It  is  only  used  as  a  topical  remedy,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

Unguentunt  Calais  Hydrargyri  Alba.  Lond. 

Take  of  White  calx  of  quicksilver,  one  drachm ; 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard,  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and 
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frequently  made  use  of  in  the  cure  of  psora  and 
other  ciita'ieons  affections. 

CALX  VIVA,  also  called  calx  usta,  lapis  sen 
terra  calcarea  usta,  or  calx  pura ;  quick-lime. 
This  is  called  calx  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, the  crude  or  aerated  or  unslaked  being  a 
carbonate.  Lime  and  its  combinations  are  spoken 
of  imder  the  article  Lime.  Quick-lime  possesses 
caustic,  depilatory,  and  antacid  qualities.  Exter- 
nally, joined  with  potass,  it  is  applied  as  a  power- 
ful caustic,  See  Calx  cum  kali  puro.  The 
only  preparation  of  it  exhibited  internally,  is  the 
aqua  calcis,  which  is  administered  in  cardialgia  ; 
spasms,  diarrhoja,  and  infantile  convulsions,  from 
acidity  in  the  primae  viae ;  rickets,  some  diseases  of 
the  skin,  stone  in  the  kidney  or  urinary  bladder  : 
joined  with  cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  it  is  a  good  ap- 
plication to  burns  (see  Burns)  ;  and  it  is  often 
employed  by  surgeons  as  an  injection  or  wash  for 
certain  species  of  ulcers. 

The  officinal  preparations  into  which  lime  en- 
ters, are  :  Aqua  calcis,  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Aqua 
potassae,  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Aqua  ammonicB, 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

CALYCA'NTHEMiE,  (from  caljjx,  the  flower- 
cup  ;  and  avfiof,  the  flower )  ,  the  name  of  the 
seventeenth  order  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method.  This  order  consists  of  plants, 
which,  among  other  characters,  have  the  corolla 
and  stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx.  The  genera 
contained  in  this  natural  order  are:  1.  Plants  hav- 
ing the  r-eceptacle  of  the  flower  placed  upon  the 
fruit.  The  LinnEean  genera  are:  epilobium^  ,wi\- 
low-herb,  or  French  willow ;  gaura,  Virginian 
loose-strife;  isnardia  ;  jussicea  ;  ludvigia ;  melas- 
toma,  American  gooseberry-tree  ;  mentzelia ;  Oe- 
nothera., tree  piimrose.  2.  Plants  having  thefruit 
placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flozoer :  as  in  the 
ammannia ;  frankenia;  glaux,  sea  chick  weed,  and 
black  saltwort ;  grislea;  li/thrum,  willow-herb,  or 
purple  loose-strife ;  osbeckia ;  peplis,  water  purs- 
lane ;  rhexia. 

For  an  account  of  the  habit  and  structure  of  the 
plants  of  the  order  calycanthemas,  see  Milne's  Bot. 

Diet,  article  CALYCANTIIEMiE. 

CALYCA'NTHUS,  Carolinian  all-spice  ;  a  ge- 
nus in  Linnaius's  botany.  He  enumerates  two 
species. 

CALYCIFLO'R  (from  calyx,  the  flower-cup, 
and  flos,^  the  flower)  ;  the  sixteenth  order  in  Lin- 
naeus's Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  plants  which,  as  the  title  imports,  have  the  sta- 
mina (the  flower)  inserted  into  the  calyx.  This 
order  differs  from  the  culycanthemx,  which  has  a 
title  of  the  same  import,  in  the  following  particu- 
lars :  1.  The  plants  of  this  order  want  the  corolla. 
9.  With  respect  to  their  sex,  the  flowers  are  either 
hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  the  same  root,  jpo/j- 


gamta ;  or  male  and  female  upon  different  root?, 
3.  The  seed-vessel  is  pulpy,  of  the  berry  or  cherry, 
kind,  and  contains  a  single  seed  or  stone. 

This  order  contains  but  four  genera:  viz.  elcc 
agnus,  oleaster,  or  wild  olive  ;  hippophae,  bastard 
rhamnus,  or  seed  buckthorn;  osyris;  poet's  cassia  ; 
trophis.  The  last  of  these  genera  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  improved  editions  of  the  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method. 

Calycifloraa  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
class  in  Royen's  Natural  Method  ;  and  of  the  forty- 
eighth  order  in  Lnd.  Gerard's  Arrangement  of  the 
Plants  that  are  natives  of  Provence,  in  France.  In 
Royen's  Method  it  is  a  very  extensive  class,  com- 
prehending all  plants  which  have  the  tilaments  of 
the  stamina  inserted  into  the  perianthium.  Dr. 
Milne  observes,  that  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
class floribimdi.,  in  Linnaeus's  Methodus  Calycina; 
and,  besides  the  class  icosandria,  in  the  sexual  me- 
thod, includes  the  orders  calycanthemx  and  culy- 
ciflorw.  In  G  erard's  Method,  the  order  calyciflorce 
is  the  same  as  in  Linnjeus. 

CALYCI'NI,  {iromcalyx,  the  flower-cup)  ;  the 
name  of  the  sixteenth  class  in  Wacheudorffius's  Na- 
tural Method  of  classification.  It  consists  of  plants 
with  visible  flowers,  which  have  a  flower-cup,  and 
whose  seeds  are  furnished  with  a  single  cotyledon. 
See  Cotyledon.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  rush, 
eriophorum,  and  in  cynomorium. 

CALYCI'STjE,  (from  calyx,  the  flower-cup.) 
Linnagus  applies  this  term  to  those  systematic  bo- 
tanists who  have  arranged  all  vegetables  from  the 
different  species,  structure,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  calyx.  The  only  systems  of  this  kind  are 
Character  Plantarum  Novus,  a  posthumous  work 
of  Magnolius,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpelier, 
published  in  1720;  and  Linnaeus's  Methodus  Caly- 
cina, published  in  his  Classes  Pla7itaram,  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1738.  By  the  internal  calyx,  in  Magno- 
lius's  Method,  the  pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  is 
to  be  understood. 

'  CALY'PTRA,  (from  Kct\v7(tui,  to  cover  J ;  'm 
botany,  a  veil,  or  covering.  This  term  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  seven  species  of  calyx,  enumerated 
in  the  Philosophia  Botanica,  and  defined  to  be 
the  proper  calyx  of  the  mosses.  It  is  placed  orer 
the  antherae,  and  in  figure  resembles  an  extin- 
guisher, hood,  or  monk's  cowl.  See  Musci.  The 
term  calyptra  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Dille- 
nius,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the  principal  disco- 
veries in  the  moss,  mushroom,  and  lichen  tribes. 
The  calyptra  bears  these  epithets:  it  is  either, 

1.  Acuminata,  pointed,  as  in  minium  and  bryum. 

2.  Caduca,  falling  off  early,  and  before  the 
bursting  of  the  antherae,  as  in  buxbaumia.  3.  Co~ 
nica,  of  a  conic  form,  as  in  most  of  the  mosses. 
4.  Glabra,  smooth  and  shining,  as  in  hypnum.  5. 
ife»j>5  polished^  i.  e,  without  any  inesiualities, 
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ill  ftplachmm.  6.  Ohlonga^  of  an  oblong  figure,  as 
in  minium.  7.  Villosn^  hairy  or  shaggy,  as  in 
golden  maiden. hair,  polijtrichum. 

ill  some  genera,  as  lycopodium,  porella,  sphag- 
nuiH,  and  ph^scum,  the.  calyi^  tra  is  not  found. 

By  Tournefur',  and  former  botanists,  this  term 
was  used  to  denoii;  the  proper  exterior  covering  of 
the  seed,   which  falls   oft"  spontaneously.  See 

AUILLUS. 

CALYPTRA'TI,  (from  calyptra)  ;  the  name  of 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  in  Diltenius's  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Mosses  ;  containing  such  of  those 
impt  rfect  plants  as  are  furnished  wi.h  the  calyptra. 
See  Calyptra.  This  class  is  ex  mplihed  in  water- 
moss, /ow//n«/2>  ;  and  golden  maiden-hair,  polytri- 
chttm.  it  stands  opposed  to  the  class  or  division 
culi/ptra  destituti^  or  mosses  wanting  the  calyptra, 
of  the  same  author.    See  Musci. 

CALYX,  (naAu^,  from  na.kvTCruj.,  to  cover;)  in 
botany,  the  oxiter  covering  of  the  flower,  com- 
monly called  the  dower-cup,  which,  in  the  greater 
number  of  plants,  incloses  and  supports  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla.  See  Corolla.  Linnaeus  describes 
it  to  be  the  termination  of  the  cortical  epidermis,, 
or  outer  bark  of  the  plant,  which,  after  accompa- 
nying the  trunk,  or  stem,  through  all  its  branches, 
breaks  out  with  the  flower,  and  is  present  in  the 
iVuctification,  in  this  new  form. 

Dr.  Milne  disapproves  of  this  definition,  which, 
he  says,  contains  neither  the  description  nor  use  of 
the  part  in  question  :  and  he  opposes  to  it  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Grew,  a  very  learned  naturalist  of  the 
last  century,  who,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  thus 
expresses  himself,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
flower-cup:  "  The  impalement  (calyx),  whether 
of  one  or  more  pieces,  I  call  that  which  is  the  out- 
most part  of  the  flower,  encompassing  the  other  two  ; 
Tiz.  the  foliation  (corolla  of  Linnaus),  and  the  at- 
tire (stamina  and  pistillum).  It  is  compounded  of 
the  three  general  parts,  the  skin,  the  cortical,  and 
ligneous  bodies  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  artichoke,  in 
which  the  continuation  of  all  these  parts  is  clearly 
discoverable;  the  empalers  being  of  that  amplitude 
as  fairly  to  show  them  all."    P.  35. 

By  former  botanists,  the  term  calyx  is  always 
used  in  the  proper  and  restricted  sense,  and  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  what  is  denominated  perian- 
thium  by  modern  botanists. 

Linnaeus,  however,  employs  this  with  much  more 
.latitude,  as  a  general  term,  comprehending  in  it 
the  seven  following  species:  1.  Perianthium,  which 
is  the  calyx  of  Tournefort  and  others.  2.  Involu- 
crum.  3.  Amentum,  the  Jm/ms  of  Tournefort.  4. 
Spatha.  5.  Gluma,  the  locusta  of  Ray.  6.  Ca- 
lyptra.   7.  Volva. 

These  different  appellations  of  the  calyx,  for 
Dr.  Milne  contends  that  they  are  no  other,  depend 
upon  circumstances,  which  he  explains  under  their 
several  beads,  in  his  Botanical  Dictionary.    Of  the 


abov&  specie?,  the  first,  perianthiuin^  is  by  much 
the  most  common  ;  an  involucrum,  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  umbi-'Uiferons  flowers ;  gluma,  to  the  grasses; 
amentum,  to  another  order  of  plants ;  calyptra., 
to  mosses ;  and  volva,  to  mushrooms.  When  wo 
speak,  therefore,  of  the  proportion,  figure,  situa- 
tion, or  singularities  of  the  calyx,  we  always 
mean,  that  species  of  calyx'  called  perianthium. 
The  other  species,  which  difl'er  greatly  both  in  ap. 
pearance  and  structure  from  the  first,  are  denomi- 
nated by  their  own  proper  names  ;  that  no  confu- 
sion, amidst  such  a  diversity  of  terms,  may  arise. 

The  term  calyx  then,  being  a  general  one,  and 
used,  even  when  employed  as  a  particular  species, 
to  denote  the  perianthium,  it  appears  proper  to  re- 
fer to  that  head  the  structure  and  singularities  of 
this  first  part  of  the  fructification.    See  Periax- 

TinUM. 

CA'MARA,  the  fornix  of  the  brain;  also  the 
vaulted  part  of  the  auricle,  leading  to  the  external 
foramen.    It  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  lan. 

TANA. 

CAMARO'SIS,  (Ka[x-xpoiTi^,  from  Kny^ocpix,  a  tor., 
toife;  also  an  arched  roof),  A  fracture  of  the  skull, 
which  appeared  like  the  arch  of  a  vault,  is  thus 
named  in  ancient  writings. 

CAMA'RUM,  a  species  of  shrimp  of  the  crab 
kind;  also,  in  botany,  a  species  of  aconitlm. 

CAMBO'GIA  GUTTA.    See  Gameogia. 

CA]MBR1AN  EARTH  ;  terra  cambria,  or  terra 
Sydneia  austi;alis ;  austkal  earth.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar earth,  discovered  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  and 
applied  by  him  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture. 

CAMBUT ;  the  wild  American  myrtle  of  Piso 
and  Marcgrare. 

CAME'LLIA,  CHINA  rose  ;  a  genus  in  Lin., 
nasus's  botany.    There  is  one  species. 

CAMEL'S  HAY.  See  JuNcus  odoratus. 

CAMERA'RIA  :  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

CA'MMARL'M,  the  violet-coloured  aconite  ;  a 
species  of  Aconitum. 

CAMOCLA'DIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany, 
lie  enumerates  two  species, 

CAMOMILE.    See  ChamjEmelum. 

CAMOMILE,  STINKING.    See  Cotula  fce, 

TIDA. 

CAMPANA'CE^,  (from  campana,  a  bell)  ;  ia  , 
botany,  bell-shaped  flowers.     The  twenty-ninth 
order,  in  Linnjeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Slethad 
are  so  called.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  genera 
contained  in  this  natural  order: 

1.  Bell-shaped  jlovcers,  ti^/M  distinct  antherae. — . 
Campanula,  bell-flower ;  convolvulus,  bindweed  ; 
evolvulus  ;  ipomoeaf  quamoclit,  or  scarlet  convol- 
vulus ;  phyteuma,  rampions  ;  polemonium,  Greek 
valerian,  or  Jacob's  ladder;  r'oella ;  Trachelium, 
blue  umbelliferous  throatwort. 

2.  Bell-shaped  Jiouers  mth  Antherae  united  into 
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a  cylinder,  (syngenesia)  : — Jasione,  rampions  with 
scabious  heads,  or  sheep-scabious;  lobelia,  cardinal 
flower  ;  viola,  violet,  or  heart's-ease. 

The  plants  of  this  natural  order  are  generally 
herbaceous,  and  perennial.  Some  of  the  bell-flow- 
ers and  bindweeds  are  annual ;  and  a  few  foreign 
species  of  the  latter  have  woody  stalks. 

Campanacece,  is  likewise  the  forty-ninth  class  in 
Ludov.  Gerard's  arrangement  of  the  plants  that 
are  natives  of  Provence,  in  France  ;  consisting  of 
the  following  genera, — campanula,  phyteuma,  jasi- 
one,  and  samolus. 

CAMPANIFO'RMES,  {^rom  campana,  a  bell; 
and/oma,  a  figure),  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
first  class  in  Tournefort's  method  of  classification. 
This  class  consists  of  herbs  and  under-shrubs  which 
have  a  simple  flower,  with  a  monopetalous  corolla 
in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  or  bason.  See  Corolla. 
This  class,  Tournefort  subdivides  into  seven  sec- 
tions  or  orders,  from  the  situation  of  the  germen, 
and  nature  of  the  fruit.  He  includes  in  it  man- 
drake ;  deadly  night-shade,  atropa;  lily  of  the 
"valley,  convallaria;  butcher's-broom ;  honey-wort; 
gentian  ;  water-leaf  ;  soldanella  ;  convolvulus  ; 
dodder,  cuscuta ;  burning  thorny-plant,  euphor- 
bia ;  cassava,  jatropha  ;  glaux ;  wood-sorrel,  oxa- 
lis;  rhubarb,  rheum;  navel-wort,  cotyledon;  dog's- 
hune,  upocynum ;  Virginian  silk,  periploca ;  swal- 
\ow~\fort,  asclejiias ;  mallow,  marsh-mallow;  bas- 
tard-mallow; lavatera;  Indian-mallow,  sida ;  al- 
thaea frutex,  hibiscus  ;  cotton,  gossypium  ;  bryony, 
tamus ;  single-seeded  cucumber,  sicyos ;  male  bal- 
sam apple,  momordica  ;  cucumber  ;  gourd  ;  bell- 
flower  ;  rampions ;  cross-wort,  valantia  ;  madder ; 
and  ladies  bed-straw,  galium  ;  are  the  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  Tournefort. 

Campaniformes,  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  sixth 
and  twenty-third  classes  in  Pontedera's  system, 
consisting  of  herbs  and  trees  having  bell-shaped 
flowers. 

CAMPA'NULA,  bell-flower  ;  a  genus  in  Lin. 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  sixty-six  species. 

CA'MPE,  (K(X[ji-rrrj,  from  xcx-iMTttu),  to  bend) ;  a 
flexure  or  bending.  It  is  used  for  the  ham ;  and 
also,  for  other  articulations. 

CAMPEACHY  WOOD.    See  Lignum  campe- 

CHENSE^ 

CAMPECHE'NSE  LIGNUM.  See  Liguum 
Campechense. 

CAMPHIRE.    See  Campiiora. 

CAMPHOR.    See  Camphora. 

CA'MPHORA,  ("camphura,  Arab.);  camphor 
or  camphire.  The  tree  from  Avhich  this  substance 
Is  obtained  is  the  laurus  camphora;  foliis  tripliner- 
Siiis  lanceolato-ovatis,  Linn.  Class,  Enneandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia;  indigenous  to  Japan,  where  it 
grows  abundantly.  See  Laurus  Camphora.  Crude 
fjamphor,  exported  from  Japan,  appears  in  small 
grayish  pieces,  and  is  iatermixed  with  various  cx« 
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traneous  matters :  in  this  state  it  is  received  by  the 
Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  ;  it  is 
then  formed  into  loaves,  in  M^hich  state  it  is  sent  to 
England.  Pure  camphor  is  white,  pellucid,  some- 
what unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  of  a  bitterish,  aroma- 
tic, acrid  taste,  yet  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
coolness  ;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  approaching  to 
that  of  rosemary,  but  much  stranger.  It  is  totally 
volatile  and  inilammable,  soluble  in  vinous  spirits, 
oils,  and  the  mineral  acids;  not  in  water,  fixed  nor 
volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in  acids  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  The  use  of  this  important  medicine, 
in  different  diseases,  is  very  considerable,  for  which 
reason  we  shall  examine  its  properties  somewhat  in 
detail. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  the  account  of  camphor,  as 
a  medicine,  to  be  a  difficult  task;  as  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  encounter  the  various  and  contradictory 
opinions  that  have  been  maintained  with  respect  to 
it.  This  opposition  of  opinions  indeed  appears 
strongly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  controversy 
having  been  brought  to  the  single  question,  whe- 
ther camphor  be  a  heating  or  a  cooling  medicine  ? 
or,  as  the  Doctor  would  put  it  in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative  ? 

He  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that  camphor,  ta- 
ken into  the  mouth,  is  of  an  acrid  taste  ;  and 
though,  by  its  evaporation,  it  excites  a  sense  of 
cold,  what  remains  is  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces  :  and  when  taken  down  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  often  gives  uneasiness,  which  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  operation  of  its  acrimony  upon  the 
upper  orifice  of  that  organ.  These  are  considered 
as  marks  of  its  heating  quality  ;  which  is  more 
strongly  evinced  by  its  application  to  any  ulcerated 
part,  which  it  always  irritates. 

"  These  are  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  marks 
of  a  stimulant  power  ;  but  hardly  any  thing  corre- 
sponding to  these  appears  upon  its  being  thrown 
into  the  stomach  of  man  or  brute  animals.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  stomach  of  animals  it  operates 
there  by  a  small  portion  of  its  effluvia  ;  for  when  a 
mass  of  any  bulk  has  been  thrown  in,  though  it 
has  produced  considerable  effects  upon  the  body, 
neither  the  bulk  nor  weight  of  what  had  been 
thrown  in  are  found  to  be  sensibly  diminished  : 
and  in  such  cases  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
operation  has  been  entirely  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  by  these  on  the  rest  of  the  system. 
This  operation  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  that  of  a 
sedative  power;  and  we  lake  its  being  of  that  kind 
on  the  stomach  itself,  which  occasions  the  indiges. 
tion  of  the  food  which  has  been  constantly  observ- 
ed  to  follow  its  exhibition  in  any  large  quantity. 

"  The  sedative  effects,  however,  are  still  more 
evident  and  considerable  in  the  sensorium.  The 
death  of  so  many  animals,  suddenly  occasioned  by 
it,  in  the  experiments  of  Menghin,  can  be  explaiQ°> 
ed  in  no  other  way  but  by  the  power  of  this  sub. 
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stance,  like  that  of  other  poisons,  in  destroying 
the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  thereby 
extinguishing  the  Tital  principle.  It  is  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  that  it  so  often  operates  by  first  induc- 
ing stupor  and  sleep  ;  and  the  other  symptoms  of 
delirium,  furor,  and  convulsions,  can  all  be  pro- 
bably explained,  as  we  have  done  with  respect  to 
other  poisons,  by  the  struggle  that  occurs  between 
the  force  of  the  sedative  power  and  the  reaction  of 
the  system." 

The  Doctor  here  stops  to  enquire  what  are  the 
efi'ccts  of  camphor  on  the  sanguiferous  system. 
And  here  at  least  he  ventures  to  assert  that  it  shows, 
in  the  first  instance,  no  stimulant  power.  He  very 
niucli  regrets,  that,  in  the  account  of  the  experi- 
ments made  on  brutes  by  exhibiting  camphor  to 
them,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  state  of  their 
pulse.  The  experiments  of  Hoffman,  however,  as- 
sure us,  that  the  pulse  was  not  rendered  more  fre- 
quent, or  the  skin  warmer,  by  twenty  grains  and 
upwards  of  camphor  being  taken  into  the  human 
stomach.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Griffin  and 
Alexander  rather  show,  that  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  was  diminished  by  large  doses  of  camphor. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  experiments  of  Berger, 
Werlhoff,  Lassone,  Home,  and  those  of  Collin, 
which  more  particularly  merit  our  regard. 

The  writer  last  mentioned,  in  giving  some  hun- 
dred  instances  of  the  exhibition  of  camphor  in 
large  doses,  even  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce 
in  the  course  of  one  day,  has  not,  in  any  one  in- 
stance^ taken  notice  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or 
of  the  heat  of  the  body  being  increased  by  it.  In 
the  case  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  had 
been  exhibited,  the  patient  was  examined  by  Van 
Swieten,  and  some  other  physicians,  who,  it  may 
be  supposed,  could  not  fail  to  have  noticed  its 
heating  the  body,  if  any  such  effect  had  appeared. 
Dr.  Cullen  himself  frequently  gave  twenty  grains, 
without  ever  finding  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in- 
creased  by  it,  and  sometimes  the  number  of  strokes 
was  manifestly  diminished. 

"  I  once"  says  he,  "  had  a  maniacal  patient,  a 
young  woman  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  whom  I  was  resolved  to  try  the  cure  of  by 
camphor ;  and  beginning  by  five  grains  for  a  dose, 
and  increasing  it  by  the  same  quantity  every  even- 
ing, I  brought  it  at  length  to  a  dose  of  thirty 
grains ;  and  that  dose,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Kinnear, 
1  repeated  for  four  nights  together.  During  all 
this  I  never  found  the  frequency  of  the  pdse  in- 
creased; and  when  the  larger  doses  were  employed, 
the  pulse  was  frequently  brought  to  be  ten  strokes 
fewer  in  a  minute  than  it  had  been  before.  At  the 
same  time,  so  little  change  was  made  in  the  state  of 
the  mania,  that  I  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  trial ; 
but  the  apothecary,  by  a  gross  error  in  Baddam's 
abridgement  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
was  led  to  think  that  I  had  mistaken  Dr.  Kiunear's 


practice,  and  had  not  carried  the  dose  of  camphor 
so  far  as  he  had  done.  Proceeding  upon  this  sup- 
position, he  presumed  to  give  forty  grains  of  cam- 
phor for  the  next  night's  dose.  In  about  half  an 
hour  after  this  had  been  exhibited,  I  was  sent  for 
to  see  ray  patient ;  who,  after  beating  upon  her 
breast,  as  if  she  had  felt  some  uneasiness  there,  had 
fallen  down  seemingly  in  a  state  of  syncope.  She 
appeared  to  me  quite  insensible,  with  her  pulse 
very  weak  and  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  her  breathing 
hardly  to  be  observed,  with  a  paleness  and  coldness 
over  her  whole  body.  I  judged  her  to  be  dying  ; 
but  by  holding  some  volatile  spirits  to  her  nose, 
and  chafing  her  extremities  with  warm  tiannels,  she 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  swallow  a  little  warm 
milk,  and  afterwards  a  little  warm  wine ;  and 
by  these  measures  continued  for  two  or  three 
hours,  her  pulse  and  the  heat  of  her  body  were 
a  good  deal  recovered,  and  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  a  sleep,  in  which  she  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  till  morning,  when  she  came  out 
of  it  by  degrees,  with  her  pulse  very  much  in  its 
natural  state.  At  the  same  time  the  mania  was  al- 
so in  the  same  state  as  before,  and  continued  to  be 
so  for  some  months  afterwards,  when  I  ceased  to 
enquire  after  her." 

Hoffman  relates  the  history  of  a  person  who,  by 
mistake,  took  at  one  dose  two  scruples  of  camphor, 
which  occasioned  violent  disorder  ;  but  the  opera- 
tion was  at  first  like  that  in  the  case  abovemention- 
ed,  a  weakness  and  paleness  of  the  whole  body, 
which  evidently  showed  a  sedative  operation,  and 
not  by  any  means  that  of  a  stimulant.  In  a  word, 
from  many  experiments,  directly  to  this  point. 
Dr.  Cullen  says  he  shall  be  much  surprised  if  any 
body  shall  deny  the  sedative  and  assert  the  stimulant 
power  of  camphor  ;  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Quarin,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
effects  of  this  remedy:  "  Vidi  enim,''''  says  he,  "  in 
multis,  quibus  camphora  majori  dosi  exhibita  fuit, 
pulsum  celerrimum,  faciem  ruberrimam,  oculos  tor- 
vos,  injiammatos,  convulsiones  et  phrenitidem  letha- 
lem  secutam  fuisse." 

But  all  observers  are  liable  to  some  uncertainty 
and  ambiguity  in  these  matters.  Dr.  Cullen  is  well 
persuaded,  that,  in  the  case  of  all  poisons  which  do 
not  immediately  and  entirely  extinguish  the  powers 
of  life,  there  is  a  reaction  of  the  system  which  has 
a  tendency  to  resist  and  to  overcome  the  power  of 
the  poison  ;  and  that  this  reaction  operates  in  va- 
rious ways,  sometimes  in  exciting  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  producing  fever ;  sometimes  in 
exciting  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  producing 
convulsions ;  and  probably  in  other  ways  clearly 
perceived  or  capable  of  being  explained.  "  But," 
says  the  author,  "  it  is  enough  that  such  a  power 
exists,  and  that  its  effects  are  often  so  mixed  with 
those  of  the  poison,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  in 
most  cases,  to  determine  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
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one  or  of  the  other,  and  has  cer(aiiily  occasioned 
many  phenomena  to  be  imputed  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion oi  the  poison,  which  are,  however,  purely  the 
eflccts  of  the  reaction  abovementioned. 

"  We  do  not,  however,  venture  upon  assigning 
these  etiects  more  particularly,  as  I  perceive  that 
they  are  greatly  diversiried,  according  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  ;  as,  1.  the  power  and  activity  of 
the  poisoa  ;  2.  the  quantity  of  it,  and  as  it  has  been 
more  or  less  suddenly  introduced  ;  3.  the  size  of 
the  animal  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  4.  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animal,  as  more  or  less  powerful  in  re- 
action ;  and  5.  according  to  the  time  which  has 
been  allowed  for  the  operation  of  these  circum- 
stances. This  will  perhaps  remove  some  of  those 
difficulties  which  might  otherwise  have  occurred. 

"  It  particularly  might  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  advocates  for  the  stimulant  power  of  camphor, 
that,  in  these  animals  which  hare  been  killed  by 
it,  many  of  the  viscera  have  been  found  in  a  very 
inflamed  state ;  but  I  cannot  allow  this  to  have 
been  the  direct  effects  of  the  camphor  ;  for  there 
are  no  instances  of  this  inflamed  state  ai)pearing  in 
the  animals  killed  soon  after  the  taking  in  of  the 
poison. 

"  The  suddenness  of  the  death,  in  many  cases, 
occasioned  by  a  direct  action  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, allows  of  no  supposition  of  previous  inflam- 
mation ;  and  the  sadden  recoveries  which  have  some- 
times happened  after  very  large  doses,  assure  us,  that 
in  such  cases  no  inflammation  had  been  formed  in 
any  part  of  the  b6dy.  It  seems  therefore  certain, 
that  inflammation  is  not  the  direct  operation  of  this 
substance,  and  that  the  inflammation  sometimes 
found,  as  abovementioned,  must  be  imputed  to  that 
agitation  of  the  system  produced  by  the  conflict 
that  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  poison  and  of  the  reaction. 

"  It  is  true  that  camphor  shows  a  stimulant  pow- 
er in  parts  of  great  sensibility,  as  in  the  mouth,  in 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  in  ulcers 
where  the  nerves  are  laid  bare ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  taking  place  in  any  other  part  of  the 
system  :  and  how  little  it  is  disposed  to  operate  in 
this  manner,  we  may  judge  from  hence,  that,  when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  in  the  most  concentrated 
state,  it  produces  no  redness  or  other  mark  of  in- 
flammatory action  there ;  and,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  observe,  it  has  a  special  power  in 
taking  off  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  subja- 
cent parts." 

After  having  thus  ascertained  the  operation  of 
camphor  in  general  upon  the  human  body,  and  en- 
deavoured to  correct  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
its  calefacient  power,  which  he  thinks  has,  on  ma- 
ny occasions,  perverted  the  practice,  Dr.  Cullen 
next  enquires  what  are  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
moi-e  especially  a  remedy.  In  doing  this,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  repeat  after  practical  writers,  both  on 
account  of  their  different  opinions  with  respect  to 


the  general  operation,  and  with  respect  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  diseases  in  which  they  employed  this 
mediciue,  as  these  different  opinions  very  much  af- 
fect their  reports. 

"Camphor,"  says  he,  "  has  been  much  employ- 
ed in  fevers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  nervous 
fevers  attended  with  delirium  and  watchfulness  ; 
and  in  such  I  have  frequently  employed  it  with  ad- 
vantage. Some  time  ago,  I  have  often  seen  it  em- 
ployed by  my  fellow-practitioners  in  such  cases  : 
and  that  the  good  effects  of  it  did  not  always  ap- 
pear, I  imputed  to  its  being  used  only  in  small 
quantities.  Since  we  came  into  the  free  use  of 
wine  and  opium,  camphor  has  been  little  employ- 
ed here  in  medical  practice.  The  use  of  it,  howe- 
ver, has  been  very  fully  established  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  on  the  continent ;  among 
whom  is  the  late  learned  and  experienced  Werlhoff, 
who  employed  it  in  many  inflammatory  diseases 
with  great  benefit,  and  plainly  gives  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  its  refrigerant  power. 

"  The  use  of  this  medicine  has  been  especially 
remarkable  in  putrid  fevers,  of  which  indeed  we 
have  not  many  instances  in  this  country  :  but  from, 
the  very  remarkable  antiseptic  powers  which  it 
discovers  in  experiments  out  of  the  body,  it  is  very 
probable,  that,  when  thrown  into  the  body  in  large 
quantities,  so  that  at  least  its  more  subtile  parts  may 
be  diffused  over  the  whole  system,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  considerable  antiseptic  effects. 
Its  power  in  resisting  and  curing  gangrene  in  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Collin,  are  very  remarkable  ; 
but  whether  that  power  be  owing  to  its  antiseptic 
virtue  alone,  or  to  its  operation  at  the  same  time 
on  the  nervous  system,  I  would  not  rashly  de- 
termine. 

"  Both  from  its  use  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  from 
its  known  antiseptic  powers,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  has  been  of  great  service  in  cases  of  the  con. 
fluent  small-pox.  It  is  also  likely  that  it  may  be 
of  service  in  favouring  the  eruption  of  exanthema- 
ta, and  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  skin,  when 
from  any  cause  they  had  suddenly  receded,  though 
I  have  no  particular  experience  of  this." 

These  are  the  instances  of  acute  disease  in  which 
Dr.  Cullen  supposes  camphor  has  been  useful  ;  and 
its  use,  he  says,  in  many  chronic  cases  is  equally 
well  authenticated.  Thus,  whenever  diseases  de- 
pend upon  a  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  an 
irregularity  of  its  motions,  it  may  be  expected  that 
such  a  powerful  sedative  should  be  of  service  ;  and 
accordingly,  many  practitioners  have  justly  re- 
ported  its  virtues  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
cases. 

In  convulsions,  and  in  spasmodic  affections,  it 
has  also  been  found  of  service ;  and  even  in  the 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Cullen,  though  he  never  knew  an 
epilepsy  entirely  cured  by  camphor  alone,  had  se- 
veral instances  of  a  paroxysm  which  was  expeQt- 
ed  in  the  course  of  a  night,  prevented  by  a  dose 
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of  camphor  exhibited  at  bcd-tirac ;  and  even  this 
■when  the  camphor  was  given  alone  :  but,  lie  says, 
it  has  been  especially  useful  when  given  with  a  dose 
of  the  cuprum  ammoniacum,  of  vitriolated  zinc,  or 
of  the  flowers  of  zinc. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kinnear's  paper, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  fVol.  xxxv.), 
camphor  has  been  often  employed  in  cases  of  ma- 
nia ;  but  in  Dr.  Cullen's  account  of  the  trial  which 
he  made  of  it,  it  was  not  successful;  nor,  in  seve- 
ral other  trials,  does  it  appear  to  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter with  other  practitioners.  For  farther  remarks, 
however,  on  this  head  see  the  article  Mania. 

Several  physicians  having  employed  camphor  in 
the  most  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  has  been  given  also  internally  in  the 
acute  rheumatism.  This,  though  said  to  have  been 
advantageous.  Dr.  Cullen  professes  to  have  had 
no  experience  of,  because  he  found  other  methods 
of  cure  that  were  generally  successful  ;  however, 
he  mentions  its  external  use,  as  an  eligible  means 
of  removing  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  or  mus- 
cles. This,  he  says  he  often  experienced,  and  has 
no  doubt  of  camphor  having  a  peculiar  power  in 
taking  off  the  inflammatory  state  both  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout.  In  the  case  of  rheumatism  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  common  experience  :  in  the 
case  of  gout  it  is  more  rare,  but  a  particular  ex- 
ample of  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  brought  from  the  East  Indies  some  of  the 
oil  of  camphor.    See  Oleum  Camphors. 

This  case  shows  evidently  the  power  of  camphor 
in  relieving  the  inflammatory  spasm  and  pain  of 
the  part,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  diathesis  of  the  system  ;  and  it  also  appears 
when  that  subsists,  that  camphor  is  apt  to  occasion 
a  translation,  and  will  therefore  always  be  employ- 
ed in  gouty  cases  with  great  danger.  In  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  even,  a  strong  solution  of  cam- 
phor in  oil,  though  it  has  relieved  the  pain  of  the 
joint  for  the  time,  has  very  often  been  attended 
with  the  translation  of  it  to  another  joint  soon  af- 
ter. For  this  reason.  Dr.  Cullen  ceased  from  em- 
ploying camphor  externally,  in  all  cases  where  a 
disposition  to  acute  rheumatism  was  very  general 
and  strong  in  the  system. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  power  which  camphor  has  of 
taking  off  an  inflammatory  state,  that  Ave  are  to  at- 
tribute the  good  effects  of  this  medicine  in  the 
toofh-ach  ;  but  it  also  acts  materially  by  exciting  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva  and  mucus  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth.  Hence  it  is  that  water  some- 
what impregnated  with  camphor,  has  been  employ- 
ed to  wash  the  mouth,  and  has  frequently  proved 
of  service. 

Another  disease,  in  which  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  the  antiphlogistic  nature  of  camphor 
may  be  useful,  is  the  ophthalmia :  and  this  af- 
fords sufficient  ground  lor  approying    of  the 


many  attempts  that  are  made  to  introduce  It  info 
the  medicines  employed  externally  in  the  cure  of 
inflamed  eyes.  Perha]>s  (he  best,  as  being  certainly 
the  least  irritating,  mode^of  applying  it,  is  by  fumi- 
gation :  a  lump  of  camphor  being  thrown  into 
boiling  hot  water,  or  vinegar,  the  patient  may  di- 
rect the  particles  of  camphor  that  arise,  by  means 
of  an  inverted  funnel,  to  the  affected  organ,  and 
can  thus  regulate  the  strength  of  the  application  by 
his  own  feelings. 

Having  mentioned  many  of  the  virtues  of  cam- 
phor as  employed  by  itself,  some  instances  may  be 
given  of  its  peculiar  utility  when  combined  with 
other  medicines. 

When  combined  with  drastic  purgatives,  it  is  said 
to  moderate  their  acrimony,  and  consequently  to 
restrain  their  violent  operation  on  the  intestines. 
Dr.  Cullen,  though  he  had  not  perceived  this,  per- 
haps never  having  tried  it  in  a  proper  manner,  is 
nevertheless  satisfied  of  the  fact,  on  the  respectable 
authority  of  the  elder  Lasonne. 

That  camphor  has  the  power  of  correcting  the 
acrimony  of  cantharides  is  a  fact  very  generally  be- 
lieved ;  and  in  opposition  to  this,  the  Dr.  is  not  in- 
clined to  quote  the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Heberden  of 
two  instances  in  which  this  remedy  seemed  to  occa- 
sion strangury :  for  these  he  considers  to  have  been 
mere  accidental  occurrences,  as  he  employed  cam- 
phor frequently,  in  large  doses,  without  ever  ob- 
serving that  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  urinary 
passages.  Mr.  Lasonne  also  says,  that  camphor, 
though  given  very  largely,  never  discovers  its  smell 
in  the  urine,  though  it  frequently  does  in  the 
perspiration. 

It  was  formerly  a  frequent  practice  in  Britain  t» 
anoint  a  blistering  plaster  that  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  back,  or  other  part,  with  camphorated  oil,  and 
this  with  a  view  of  preventing  strangury  from  the 
absorption  of  the  cantharides.  The  practice  however 
has  been  long  ago  laid  aside,  because  it  was  per- 
ceived, that,  in  most  persons,  if  the  plaster  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  them  for  above  twelve  hours, 
and  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  omitted  to  give 
the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  drink,  a  strangury 
would  come  on  notwithstanding  the  unction  of 
camphorated  oil,  and  even  the  exhibition  of  a 
quantity  of  camphor  internally.  Hence  it  is  that 
practitioners  in  general  have  lost  their  faith  in  the 
power  of  camphor  as  correcting  the  acrimony  of 
cantharides;  and,  for  preventing  the  strangury, 
trust  entirely  to  a  large  exhibition  of  Arabic  emul- 
sion, and  to  the  plaster's  not  being  allowed  to  lie 
on  after  its  blistering  effects  have  been  produced. 

Another  virtue  ascribed  to  camphor,  employed  in 
combination  with  other  remedies,  is  its  moderating 
the  action  of  mercury.  If  the  saline  preparations 
of  the  latter  are  triturated  with  a  portion  of  cam- 
phor, this.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  abstracts  a  part  of  the 
acid  that  had  been  united  with  the  mercury,  and  in 
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that  way  renders  the  preparation  more  mild  than 
before,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  does  not  de- 
prive the  preparation  of  much  of  its  deobstruent 
Tirtiie.  This,  he  says,  he  had  experience  of  in 
that  very  acrid  preparation  of  mercury  the  hydrar- 
gyrus  vitriolntus^  and  also  in  calomel,  which,  by 
being  triturated  with  camphor,  becomes  less  purga- 
tive, and  less  apt  to  excite  a  salivation.  How  far 
this  mitigation  of  the  preparations  of  mercury 
leaves  them  equally  powerful  as  before  in  the  cure 
of  syphilis,  he  will  not,  however,  determine;  but 
says,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not,  if  they  be 
employed  in  the  same  quantities  as  they  would  have 
been  without  intermixture.  But  many  practition- 
ers go  still  farther,  and  allege  that  mercury,  in 
every  condition,  united  with  camphor,  becomes  a 
more  miid  substance,  and  proves  less  irritating  to 
the  system,  while  it  is  no  less  powerful  than  before 
in  curing  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  adapted.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Cullen  asserts,  that  in  many  trials 
which  he  made,  a  quantity  of  camphor  added  to 
our  common  mercurial  ointment  neither  prevented 
it,  when  employed  in  the  usual  quantity,  from  excit- 
ing salivation,  nor  rendered  the  symptoms  more 
mild  than  usual. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  camphor  said  to  have 
considerable  effects,  is  that  with  opium.  The  em- 
ployment of  this  important  remedy  is,  in  many 
persons,  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and 
disorder  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  by  some  respec- 
table persons,  that  camphor  joined  with  it  prevents 
these  inconveniences.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Dr.  Cullen's  experiments.  He 
found  large  doses  of  camphor  dispose  the  patient 
to  sleep,  but  commonly  with  that  same  confusion 
of  head  and  turbulent  dreams  which  sometimes 
arise  from  the  use  of  opium  ;  but  he  did  not  find 
that  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  had  any  effect  in 
increasing  the  power  of  opium,  or  that  it  rendered 
the  operation  of  the  latter  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  employed  alone.  But  against 
the  respectable  authorities  of  Lasonne  and  Halle, 
the  Dr.  modestly  suspects,  that  his  experiments 
should  not  be  considered  as  decisive. 

Of  the  combination  of  camphor  with  the  prepa- 
rations  of  antimony,  the  highly  eminent  character 
from  whom  we  quote  has  not  taken  any  notice. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  very  considerable  doses 
of  tartarised  antimony  may  be  given  in  fevers,  if 
combined,  by  triture,  with  camphor.  But  how  far 
these  remedies  are  friendly  or  inimical  to  each 
other  in  their  operation,  when  thus  exhibited,  re- 
mains for  future  discovery  :  the  fact,  however,  we 
venture  to  speak  of  confidently. 

The  only  instance  of  the  improvement  of  a  me- 
dicine from  its  combination  with  camphor,  is  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lasonne,  who  assures  us,  that 
camphor  joined  with  the  cinchona,  gives  it  more 
energy  and  force,  whether  it  be  employed  in  fevers 


or  in  gangrene  ;  and  this  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  be- 
lieves to  be  well  founded,  though  he  relates  nothing 
directly  in  proof  of  it. 

After  having  treated  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  camphor,  we  must  next  speak  of  its  exhibition. 
It  is  evident  that  it  may  be  given  in  very  different 
quantities  ;  and  Dr,  Cullen  says,  it  appears  to  him, 
from  many  trials,  that  doses  of  a  few  grains,  re- 
peated only  after  long  intervals,  have  hardly  any 
effect  at  all.  "  To  obtain  sensible  effects  from  it," 
says  he  "  it  must  either  be  given  in  large  doses, 
not  under  that  of  twenty  grains,  or,  if  given  in 
smaller  doses,  these  must  be  repeated  frequently 
after  short  intervals.  The  latter  practice  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  eminent  practitioners.  To  what 
length  in  either  way  we  may  proceed,  I  have  not 
experience  enough  to  determine  with  any  preci- 
sion. From  the  effects  of  two  scruples  given  in 
one  dose  in  the  case  narrated  above,  and  in  ano- 
ther quoted  from  Hoffman,  it  would  appear  that 
such  doses  are  violent  and  dangerous  ;  but  from 
some  other  experiments,  it  appears  that  even  larger 
doses  have  been  sometimes  given  with  impunity  : 
and  when  it  is  given  in  divided  doses,  it  appears 
from  Collin's  experiments,  that  it  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  dram,  or  two  drams  in  the  course 
of  a  day  ;  and  in  one  of  his  experiments  it  was 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce:  and  the 
same  will  appear  from  the  history  given  above.  It 
is  probable  that  from  large  doses  only,  consider- 
able efl'ccts  are  to  be  expected;  and  as,  from  many 
experiments,  it  appears  that  the  effects  of  camphor 
are  not  very  durable  in  the  body,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  repeated  and  long  continued  use  of  it 
may  be  necessary  to  the  cure  of  several  diseases." 

When  camphor  is  to  be  exhibited,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  mi- 
nutely divided  ;  for,  as  it  is  not  readily  dissolved  in 
the  stomach,  it  will,  while  remaining  there,  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  other  contents,  and  in  that 
way  be  applied  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
so  as  to  occasion  great  uneasiness  there.  This  may 
be  done  by  rubbing  it,  as  is  generally  practiced, 
first,  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  after- 
terwards  with  any  dry  powder,  such  as  nitre  or  loaf 
sugar.  Or  camphor  may  also  be  divided  by  rub- 
bing it  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable:  but  this 
will  also  be  more  perfectly  done  if  it  be  previously 
dissolved  either  by  a  little  spirit  of  wine  or  express- 
ed oil  of  any  kind.  On  being  diffused  in  thei 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  it  may  be  again  diffused  in 
any  watery  fluid  for  more  convenient  exhibition  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  camphor  diffused  in  a 
watery  fluid  is  disposed  to  separate  from  it,  and  rise 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  render  the  exhibition  more 
disagreeable.  This  is  most  effectually  prevented 
by  triturating  the  camphor  with  mucilage  alone,  or 
with  a  portion  of  sweet  almonds,  and  diffusing  it 
again,  by  means  of  mucilage,  into  an  emulsion. 
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It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  virtues  of  camphor 
may  be  increased  by  exhibiting  nitre  along  with  it; 
but  Dr.  Cullen,  in  many  trials,  found  no  sensible 
benefit  derived  frora  this  combination,  which,  he 
says,  in  any  quantity  that  can  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed, has  little  effect  on  the  system.  It  is  with 
more  probability  alleged,  that  vinegar  exhibited 
with  caaiphor  is  of  service  ;  since  it  has  been  disco- 
vered, by  Mr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  that  the  for- 
mer will  hold  it  in  solution.  Vinegar  cerlainly 
afiords  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  taste  of 
camphor,  and  seems  even  to  render  it  less  disagree- 
able to  the  stomach  :  and  Dr.  Cullen  allows,  that 
both  by  its  refrigerant  and  antiseptic  powers,  it 
may  contribute  somewhat  to  the  virtues  of  the 
camphor  in  that  view. 

The  officinal  preparations  into  which  this  remedy 
enters,  are  the  following : — 01.  camph.  Edin. 
Mistura,  Land.  EmuUio,  Edin.  Lond.  Tinctura, 
Edin„  Spiritus,  Lond.  Dubl.  A.cid,  acet.  camph. 
Edin.  Tinct.  opii  camph.  Lond.  Dubl.  Linim. 
camph.  comp.  Lond.  Dubl.  Cerat.  Lithar.  acet. 
comp.  Lond.  Dubl. 

CAMPHOR  ATA,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Cam- 
phorosma  Monspeliensis  ;  foliis  hirsutis  linearibus, 
Linn.  This  plant  took  its  name  from  its  smell  re- 
sembling so  strongly  that  of  camphor.  It  has  been 
exhibited  internally,  in  form  of  decoction,  in  drop- 
sical  and  asthmatic  complaints,  but  is  totally  re- 
jected in  the  present  day. 

CAMPHORATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  camphoric  acid  with  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  bases.  There  are  twenty-four  species 
enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry.  These  salts  were  not 
known  by  former  chemists. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  If  nitric  acid  be  dis- 
tilled  several  times  (six  or  eight)  from  camphor, 
a  crystallized  salt  is  obtained,  called  the  acid  of 
camphor,  which  reddens  syrup  of  violets  and  the 
tincture  of  turnsole.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  it  dif- 
fers from  oxalic  acid,  in  not  precipitating  lime  from 
the  muriatic  acid.  The  union  of  this  acid  with 
different  bases,  forms  what  the  modern  chemists  call 
camphorates,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  used 
medicinally. 

CAMFHORO'SMA,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  bo- 
tany.    He  enumerates  five  species. 

CAMPHORO'SMA  MONSPELIENSIS;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  camphorata 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.    See  Camphorata. 

CA'MPULUM,  {KciiLtiukov  from  Ko.y.ittM.,  to  twist 
about y  /  a  distortion  of  the  eif^e-Iids. 

CANADA  BALSAM.    See  Balsamum  cana- 

BENSE. 

CANA'LES  SEMICIRCULA'RES,  the  semi- 
circular  canals.  They  are  three  in  number.  They 
begin  in  the  vestibulum  of  the  ear,  wind  round  the 
bone^  aad  terminate  ia  the  vestibulum  again.  Each 


at  their  origin  has  a  separate  orifice,  but,  the  tw® 
perpendicular  meet  and  return  into  the  vestibulum 
by  one  common  orifice.  See  Ear. 

CANALI'CULUS  ARTERIO'SUS,  a  blood, 
vessel  between  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  aorta 
in  the  foetus,  which  is  obliterated  in  the  adult.  It 
conveys  the  blood,  which  in  a  foetus  has  no  passage 
through  the  lungs,  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  aorta. 

CAN  A'LIS  NASA'LIS;  a  canal  going  from  the 
intcrual  canthus  of  the  eye  downwards  into  the 
nose.  It  is  situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  is  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane  continued 
from  the  nose. 

CAN  A'LIS  FETITIA'NUS;  a  triangular  ca- 
vity, naturally  containing  a  moisture,  between  the 
two  laminse  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye, 
in  the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the  separation  of 
the  anterior  lamina  from  the  posterior.  It  is  named 
after  its  discoverer,  M,  Petit. 

CANA'LIS  VENO'SUS.  The  vein  of  the/Mwef 
umbilicalis  proceeds  from  the  placenta  to  the  navel 
of  the  child,  and  thence  to  the  veua  portae,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  its  main  trunk,  where 
there  is  a  canal,  which  goes  to  the  vena  cava  hepa- 
tica,  that  is  called  thus,  and  also,  by  some  writers, 
ductus  venosus.  It  runs  between  the  lobulus  Spi- 
gelii,  and  the  left  or  small  lobe  of  the  liver.  This 
ductus  venosus  enters  the  vena  cava  hepatica  of  the 
left  side,  just  where  that  is  piercing  the  great  trunk 
of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

CANA'NGtE  OLEUM,  an  essential  oil  distilled 
from  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree.  HoHman  men« 
tions  it  as  being  scarce,  and  brought  from  India. 

CANARi'NA,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

CANA'RIUM,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
He  describes  but  one  species. 

CANARY  BALM     See  Melissa  turcica. 

CA'NCAMUM  (xay5<ajW.ovj,  a  gummy  substance 
brought  from  Arabia;  bat  it  is  not  known  from 
what  kind  of  tree  it  is  produced,  nor  indeed  is  the 
thing  itself  well  known.  Y\ie  gum  anime  h&'i  been 
generally  sold  for  it  by  the  druggists. 

CA:NCAMUM  GRiECO'RUM.  See  Cour- 
baril. 

CA'NCER,  (from  Ka^Km;,  a  crab).  By  the 
term  cancer,  the  Roman  writers  understood  what 
the  Greeks  called  gangrene  and  sphacelus ;  but  the 
disease  which  is  now  called  cancer  is  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  meani  by  carcinoma^  and  car~ 
cinos.  It  was  called  also  lupus,  because  it  eats 
away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf.  When  a  malignant 
scirrhus,  or  warty  excrescence,  has  proceeded  to  a 
period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  a  constant  sense 
of  ardent  pain  ;  is  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  pre. 
sents  an  unequal  surface  ;  if  it  discharge  sordid, 
sanious,  or  foetid  matter ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  be- 
ing thickj  indurated,  and  often  exquisitely  painful. 
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soraetimes  inrertcd,  at  other  times  retorted,  and 
exhibiting  a  serrated  appearance ;  and  should  the 
ulcer  in  its  progress  be  frequently  attended  with 
hemorrhages,  in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of 
blood-vessels  ;  there  will  be  little  hazard  of  a  mis- 
take in  calling  it  a  cancer,  or  cancerous  ulcer. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
CLASS  Locales,  and  ordeu  Tumores.  He  defines  it 
a  painful  scirrhous  tumor,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.  Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the  seat  of 
this  disorder,  though  a  gland  is  generally  its  imme- 
diate situation.  The  obstruction  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  minute  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  are  afiected  as  a  consequence. 

It  is  probable  that  any  gland  in  the  living  body 
may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears more  frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in 
those  glands  that  form  the  several  secretions,  than 
in  the  absorbent  glands  ;  and  of  the  secreting  or- 
gans, those  that  separate  the  fluids,  which  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  animal  economy,  suffer  much  of- 
tener  than  the  glands  which  secern  the  excrementi- 
tious  part  of  the  blood.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  absorbent  gland  ever  be  the  primary 
seat  of  a  true  scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces, 
that  these  glands  may  suffer  contamination  from 
their  connection  with  a  cancerous  part ;  but  under 
6uch  circumstances,  this  morbid  alteration  being 
the  eff'ect  of  a  disease  in  that  neighbourhood,  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary,  and  conse- 
quent affection.  Mr.  Pearson  asserts,  that  he  never 
met  with  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  primary  scir- 
rhus in  an  absorbent  gland ;  yet  if  a  larger  experi- 
ence should  confirm  this  observation,  and  establish 
it  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  afibrd  a  material  assist- 
ance in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  He 
says,  "  the  general  term  scirrhus  has  been  applied, 
with  too  little  discrimination,  to  indurated  tumors 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  When  these  appendages 
of  the  absorbent  system  enlarge  in  the  early  part 
of  life,  the  disease  is  commonly  treated  as  strumous  ; 
but  as  a  similar  alteration  of  these  parts  may,  and 
often  does,  occur  at  a  more  advanced  period,  there 
ought  to  be  some  very  good  reason  for  ascribing 
malignity  to  one  rather  than  the  other.  In  old 
people,  the  tumor  is  indeed  often  larger,  more  in- 
durated, and  less  tractable  than  in  children  ;  but 
-when  the  alteration  originated  in  the  lymphatic 
glandSp  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any 
thing  cancerous  in  its  nature." 

Celibacy,  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
conduces  to  the  production  of  cancers  in  women, 
whence  antiquated  maids  are  the  most  subjeet  to 
them :  next  to  these  are  those  mothers  who  have 
not  suckled  their  children  ;  then  those  women  who 
are  past  child-bearing ;  and  the  least  so  are  men, 
and  those  women  who  have  borne  children,  and 
iiursed  them  with  their  owa  miili* 


When  this  disease  takes  place  in  glandular  parts, 
and  particularly  in  the  breasts  of  Avomen,  a  num- 
ber of  hard  chords  are  found  to  extend  themselves 
in  dlff'erent  directions  from  the  principal  tumor. 
To  this  circumstance,  which  presents  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  idea  of  a  resemblance  to  a  crab,  is  owing 
the  name  by  which  the  earliest  writers  have  distin- 
guished a  complaint,  for  which,  indeed,  nothing 
more  appropriate  can  be  devised  so  long  as  we  re- 
main, as  at  present,  so  entirely  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing its  true  nature. 

As  these  hard  chords,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  inflamed  and  hardened  absorbent  vessels  di- 
verging from  the  principal  tumor,  were  observed  by 
the  ancients  to  occur  in  other  ulcerations  than 
those  to  which,  in  our  days,  the  term  cancerous  is 
confined,  it  became  common  with  them  to  consider 
as  cancers,  various  complaints,  which,  in  the  more 
improved  state  of  surgery  among  the  moderns, 
were  afterwards  placed  in  a  very  dlff'erent  class. 

When  a  hard  tumor,  which  has  existed  a  long 
time  in  the  breast,  M'ithout  either  diminishing  or 
increasing,  and  without  giving  any  pain,  begins  at 
length  to  grow  uneasy,  to  extend  gradually  in  its 
dimensions,  and  to  be  affected  with  occasional 
pungent  and  lancinating  pains,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  is  taking  on  the  cancerous  action. 
This  is  not,  however,  invariably  the  case ;  since 
many  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  tumor  has 
fallen  into  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  been 
attended  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  pain  which 
most  of  all  is  to  be  suspected,  and  yet  the  disease 
has  not  proved  to  be  of  that  fatal  nature,  but  the 
patient  has  received  a  certain,  though  tedious  cure. 
These  instances,  when  they  do  occur,  are  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  by  quacks  and  the  venders  of  nostrums; 
and  are  advertised  as  instances  of  the  efRcacy  of 
their  plans,  which  unwary  persons,  really  aff'ected 
with  cancer,  are  sometimes  drawn  in  to  make  trial 
of,  at  the  expence,  perhaps,  of  the  only  resource 
which  remains  for  their  security. 

The  lips,  the  tongue,  the  face,  the  penis,  and  tes- 
ticles, are  the  most  common  situations  of  cancer  in 
men :  in  women,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
breasts,  the  uterus,  and  the  rectum  ;  though,  in 
either  sex,  any  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  attacked 
by  it. 

The  disease  does  not  put  on  the  same  appearance 
in  every  instance,  but,  in  common  with  some  other 
local  affections,  is  so  far  influenced  by  the  peculi- 
arity of  structure  of  the  part  affected,  as  to  exhibit 
very  distinct  appearances.  These,  indeed,  have 
borne  so  little  resemblance  in  some  instances,  as  to 
have  tempted  practitioners  to  deny  that  the  general 
term  cancer  could  be  strictly  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  Adams  thinks  the  cancer  of  the  uterus,  at 
least,  a  very  fair  exception ;  and  not  only  that  of 
the  rectum,  but  every  carcinomatous  affectioa 
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which  begins  on  the  skin,  or  parts  eupen'icis.lly 
sihiated,  seems  clearly  distinct  iVom  the  same  dis- 
ease in  the  breasts  or  other  secreting  g'ands. 

A  preceding  or  prepar;it')ry  stage  of  this  disease 
authors  hftvc  distingui  hcd  by  the  name  of  ncirrhus. 
The  scirrhous  state  of  a  gland  is  tiiat  in  which  the 
tumor  gives  no  uneasiness,  and  iii  which  the  skin 
does  not  lose  its  natural  colour.  Every  indurated 
and  insensible  tumor  in  a  glandis,  tlierefore,  strictly 
speaking,  ascirrhus:  the  term,  however,  is  never 
applied  to  sm-h  alTections,  unless  they  threaten  to 
terminate  in  cancer.    See  Scikriius. 

When  a  scirrhous  tumor  has  advanced  to  a  can- 
cerous state,  the  hardened  substance  takes  on  some 
degree  of  irregularity;  and  not  only  becomes  more 
or  less  attachi'd  to  the  part  on  which  it  grows,  but 
advances,  in  a  certain  degree,  towards  the  skin, 
which  participates  in  the  disease,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  tucking  in,  or  fissure.  At  this  part  the  altera- 
tion  commonly  begins,  -which  gives  the  disease  the 
iiame  of  an  open  (in  opposition  to  the  term  occult) 
cancer ;  and  from  this  breaking  kind  of  state,  it 
gradually  proceeds  to  such  a  process  of  ulceration, 
and  consequent  discharge  of  matter,  as  calls  for  the 
daily  renewal  of  some  kind  of  external  dressing. 
Some  would  call  this  an  idcerated  cancer  rather 
than  a  cancerous  ulcer  ;  but  we  know  of  no  ulcer 
but  that  which,  in  other  words,  might  be  called  an 
open  cancer,  to  which  the  epithet  cancerous  can  be 
strictly  applied. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  with  practitioners 
who  have  had  few  opportunities  of  marking  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  the  cancerous  ulcer  is 
established,  to  consider  as  such,  other  nlcers  (parti- 
cularly of  glandular  parts),  which  have  a  strong 
degree  of  malignity  in  themselves,  and  also  resem- 
ble cancer  in  their  spontaneous  beginning,  their 
slow  progress,  and  the  kind  of  pain  they  have 
bL-en  attended  with.  Hence  we  see  the  importance, 
not  only  of  obtaining  from  the  patient  an  accurate 
and  circumstantial  history  of  the  complaint,  but 
also  of  being  able  to  distinguish  which  of  ithe 
symptoms  are,  and  which  are  not,  fairly  referable 
to  causes  of  a  cancerous  nature. 

It  is  not  in  every  case,  however,  that  the  progress 
of  a  cancerous  affection  is  slow  j  for  although,  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  a  period  of  some  years 
elapses  before  it  passes  through  its  preparatory 
stages,  In  some  habits,  the  disease  becomes  complete 
even  in  the  course  of  a  few  iponths.  tn  such 
cases,  there  are  successive  and  violent  attacks  of 
local  inflammation,  and  the  constitution  also  suffers 
by  a  corresponding  degree  of  fever  ;  each  appa. 
rently  acting  in  siaccessjon  as  cause  and  eflect :  for 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  fever  pre- 
ceding the  renewal  of  the  local  inflamniation.  That 
the  system  is  ?ery  materially  concerned  in  cancer, 
oiis  affections,  is  eridcRt,  from  the  loose  texture  of 


the  blood,  which  has  been  found  to  prevail  ia^per- 
gons  predisposed  to  it.  On  this  principle,  perhaps, 
we  may  account  for  the  disposition  to  hemorrhage 
so  prevalent  in  the  open  state  of  cancerous  ulcers, 
and  likewise  for  the  extraordinary  acrimony,  cor- 
rosivent'ss,  and  peculiar  fetor  of  the  discharge. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  cancer  there  have  been 
a  great  many  conjectures,  but  without  any  solid 
foundation.  It  is  of  some  moment,  however,  to 
determine  whether  they  arise  from  any  general 
disorder  in  the  system,  or  whether  they  are  only  to 
be  accounted  local  diseases.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
they  arise  from  a  general  disorder  of  the  system, 
and  hence  consider  them  as  totally  incurable  even 
by  extirpation  ;  as  the  latent  seeds  of  the  disease,  in 
their  opinion,  will  not  fail  to  bring  on  a  return  of 
it  somewhere  or  other.  Of  this  opinion  the  late 
Dr.  Monro  appears  to  have  been ;  and  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays, 
declares  that  "  of  near  sixty  cancers  which  he  had 
been  present  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  pati« 
ents  remained  free  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  two 
years."  From  this  bad  success,  and  the  violent 
progress  of  the  disease,  he  finally  concludes  against 
the  extirpation  of  cancers,  and  proposes  only  thd 
palliative  method  of  cure.  But  laler  practitioners 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  successful ;  and  their 
experience  has  put  the  usefulness  of  extirpation  be- 
yond a  doubt,  when  the  operation  is  performed  in 
time;  though,  after  the  disease  has  continued  long, 
and  the  virus  been  absorbed,  the  whole  system  ac- 
quires a  cancerous  disposition,  and  the  disease 
almost  certainly  recurs  in  some  other  part. 

The  late  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  vol.  Ixxx.  page  391,  has  given 
an  account  of  some  experiments,  made  with  a  view 
to  detect,  by  chemical  agency^  the  nature  of  can» 
cerous  virus  ;  and  we  shall  here  concisely  mention 
their  result.    It  is  alleged, 

1.  "  That  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  volatile 
alkali  is  detected  in  the  discharge. 

%  "  That  with  this  alkali,  there  is  united  an 
aerial  fluids  possessing  the  chief  properties  of  he-, 
patic  air, 

3.  "  That  by  the  combination  of  these  princi- 
ples, a  sort  of  hepatised  ammonia  is  formed,  on 
which  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  matter  de- 
pends." A  "  peculiar  offensive  fetor"  in  the  dis- 
charge; "  the  swelling  of  the  contiguous  lympha. 
tic  glands;  and  lastly,  "  the  <;orrosion  of  vessels;" 
are  indicj^tions  of  the  existence  of  the  real  cancer- 
ous poison  ;  and  so  great  are  its  powers  of  corrod- 
ing, that  they  act  not  only  on  the  animal  fibre,  but 
even  on  metals.  The  celebrated  Van  Swieten  al- 
leges, that  he  has  seen  the  texture  of  linen  rags 
as  completely  destroyed  by  it  as  if  they  had  beea 
moistened  with  pitrous  ,acid|  it  is  not  very 
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ustial,  howerer,  to  witness  these  effects  in  com- 
mon cases. 

The  experimcTits  of  Dr.  Crawford  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  naturally  led  him  to  some  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  remedy  most  likely  to  counteract  the 
cancerous  virus.  Of  this  we  shall  take  notice 
hereafter,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  treatment, 
which  we  shall  consider  under  the  two  general 
heads  of  radical  and  palliative. 

I.  The  KADicAL  CURE. — In  its  early  stages,  the 
disease  in  general  may  be  considered  as  entirely  a 
local  affection,  and  a  radical  cure  may  be  of  course 
expected;  but  in  proportion  as  the  skin  shall  after- 
wai  ds  be  found  diseased  and  adhering  to  the  gland, 
and  that  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  near  the  mamma  and  in  the  arm-pit  swelled, 
the  chance  of  a  cure  becomes  more  hopeless,  as  the 
cancerous  matter  may  have  been  absorbed,  and 
carried  into  the  system. 

The  radical  cure  has  been  attempted  in  two  ways ; 
by  mechanical  extirpation,  and  extirpation  by  cans- 
tic :  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  their  order,  and 
conclude  with  noticing  briefly  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  a  radical  cure  by 
.ilifferent  internal  remedies. 

1.  The  most  unfavourable  state  for  the  operation 
in  the  case  of  cancerous  mamma,  is  when  there  are 
ulcerations,  large,  deep,  and  of  long  standing  ;  and 
particularly  if  these  are  attended  with  great  pain, 
when  the  arm  of  the  side  affected  has  become  cede- 
inatous,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  is  much  im- 
paired. In  this  last  state,  very  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  surgical  operation.  It  is  only 
therefore  in  the  early  state  first  described,  that  this 
Oiode  of  cure  should  ever  be  adopted,  though,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that  can  be 
relied  on.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers, 
observes,  that  the  sooner  an  operation  takes  place, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  the  extirpation  proving 
effectual,  and  vice  versa.  This,  however,  is  con- 
tradicted positively  by  Mr.  Pearson,  who  says, 
"  If  the  removal  of  the  morbid  part  were  equally 
Complete  in  two  patients,  one  of  whom  had  been 
Afflicted  seven  months,  and  the  other  seven  years, 
with  a  cancer,  I  should  esteem  the  latter  in  less 
danger  of  a  relapse  than  the  former.  P'or  example, 
when  the  breast  is  aifected  by  a  cancer,  distant 
parts  of  that  gland  may  become  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  alteration  about  the  same  period.  These 
several  diseased  portions  may  not  advance  with 
equal  celerity  ;  but  while  one  part  acquires  a  con- 
siderable bulk,  the  other  altered  parts  may  be 
Eciarcely  objects  of  attention.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  moie  obviously  morbid  parts  may  be 
reniftvod  ;  but  the  disease  being  only  in  progression, 
no  man  can  be  certain,  without  removing  the  whole 
jbreast,  that  he  has  not  left  some  diseased  fibres. 
If,  however,  the  disease  shall  continue  without  in- 
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creasing,  during  several  years,  one  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  its  boundaries  are  more  accurately 
defined."  Conscious  that  such  accidents  may  oc- 
cur, Mr.  Bell  therefore  advises,  when  the  com- 
plaint is  on  the  breast,  although  part  of  it  only 
may  be  affected,  that  the  whole  should  be  always 
taken  off".  Bat,  although  it  be  proper  to  extirpate 
every  part  that  is  really  diseased,  none  of  the  ex- 
ternal teguments  should  be  ever  unnecessarily  de- 
stroyed, nor  should  more  of  them  be  taken  away 
than  is  requisite.  He  says,  a  little  before  the  sore 
heals  up,  an  issue  should  be  introduced,  so  as  to 
discharge  freely  before  the  cicatrix  is  formed.  If 
scirrhous  or  cancerous  disorders  appear  in  several 
different  parts,  the  removal  of  any  or  all  of  them 
would  not  probably  be  eflfectual.  If  cancers  ad- 
here to  any  important  part,  they  rarely  can  be 
extirpated  with  safety  :  a  cancerous  tumor  may  be 
attached  to  a  circumjacent  muscle  or  tendon,  and 
may  admit  of  an  operation  ;  however,  much  pru- 
dence is  requisite  in  attempting  such  a  case. 

In  extirpating  the  mamma,  which  we  shall  first 
suppose  is  to  be  done  w  here  the  skin  is  sound,  and 
where  the  tumor  has  no  uncommon  adhesion  to  the 
pectoral  muscle,  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed 
horizontally  in  a  bed,  or  upon  a  table  covered  with 
a  mattrass,  &c.  The  operator  is  to  be  seated,  and 
to  have  proper  assistants.  A  longitudinal  incision 
is  then  to  be  made,  with  a  common  scalpel,  through 
the  skin  and  cellular  substance,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tiunor,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  nipple,  which  is  to  be  saved.  When  the 
longest  diameter  o/  the  tumor  is  across  the  body, 
instead  of  a  longitudinal  incision,  a  transverse  one 
is  to  be  made.  The  integuments  being  dissected 
from  the  mamma  on  both  sides  of  the  incision,  the 
patient's  arm  is  to  be  extended,  to  save  the  pectoral 
muscle ;  and  the  whole  glandular  part  is  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  muscle,  though  a  small  portion 
only  should  be  diseased,  beginning  at  the  upper 
side,  and  separating  downwards.  If  there  be  any 
indurated  glands,  they  are  to  be  carefully  removed. 
If  the  patient  be  faint,  a  glass  of  wine,  or  some 
other  cordial,  is  to  be  given.  After  the  diseased 
parts  are  removed,  the  wound  is  to  be  cleaned  with 
a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  water ;  which  will 
generally  render  the  small  bleeding  vessels  more 
conspicuous.  The  integuments  are  next  to  be 
closely  applied  to  the  parts  underneath,  and  re- 
tained there  by  the  twisted  suture,  and  likewise  by 
a  few  adhesive  straps.  A  large  pledget  of  simple 
ointment  is  now  to  be  laid  over  the  whole ;  and 
this  is  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  compress  of  lint, 
tow,  or  soft  linen  ;  and  the  dressings  to  be  kept  in 
their  place,  and  moderate  pressure  made,  by  the 
napkin  and  scapulary  bandage. 

By  this  method,  the  integuments  will  generally 
soon  adhere,  and  a  union  will  be  effected  by  the 
3  M 
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first  iivtention.  But  it  does  not  often  happen,  that 
the  operation  is  performed  while  this  lavourable 
mode  of  practising  it  will  answer;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  often  happened,  that,  although  the  skin  bore 
no  marks  of  a  cancerous  affection,  the  disease  has 
been  renewed  and  terminated  fatally. 

In  general,  before  extirpation  of  a  breast  is  re- 
commended by  the  surgeon,  or  submitted  to  by  the 
patient,  a  considerable  part  of  the  external  integu- 
ments arc  so  much  diseased  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  along  with  the  glandular  part 
of  the  mamma.  It  sometimes  happens,  likewise, 
that  the  tumor  adheres  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
that  again  to  the  ribs.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  all  the  diseased  parts. 
For  this  purpose,  two  incisions  of  an  oval  form, 
with  sharp  extremities,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  affected  parts,  become  ne- 
cessary. If,  again,  it  be  found,  that,  besides  the 
disease  of  the  breast,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  indurated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, the  first  incision  ought  to  extend  ait  once 
over  these ;  and  after  the  other  parts  have  been 
removed,  and  the  vessels  secured,  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  glaads  are  to  be  extirpated  ;  and,  in  per- 
forming this  part  of  the  operation,  considerable 
assistance  may  be  given  by  supporting  them  with 
a  hook,  or  a  ligature  passed  through  them,  till  they 
are  entirely  removed.  When  they  lie  deep  in  the 
axilla,  the  points  of  the  fingers,  or  the  end  of  the 
handle,  will  sometimes  be  safer  than  the  edge  of 
the  knife.  After  having  removed  all  the  glands 
"which  are  in  the  smallest  degree  affected,  the  cut 
edges  of  the  skin  are  to  be  brought  as  near  to  each 
other  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  so  as  to 
leal  as  much  as  possible  by  the  first  intention. 
After  the  wound  is  nearlj^,  or  perhaps  entirely, 
healed,  an  issue,  inserted  into  the  arm  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  has  been  recommended  as  the  best  means 
of  preventing  a  relapse. 

2.  By  some  surgeons,  the  radical  cure  has  been 
attempted,  and  in  some  instances  successfully,  we 
believe,  by  caustics.  By  these  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  tumor,  when  the  knife  cannot 
be  submitted  to  from  the  existence  of  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  the  attempt,  or,  as  more  frequently 
is  the  case,  from  the  patient's  dread  of  it.  Most 
of  the  caustics  employed  with  this  liew  have  arse- 
nic in  their  composition.  Mr.  Plunket's  once  fa- 
mous receipt  is,  on  good  authority,  the  following : 

"  Take  of  crow's-foot,  such  as  grows  in  low 
moist  grounds,  dog-fennel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
pound  them  well:  add  to  them  of  crude  brimstone, 
five  scruples ;  and  of  white  arsenic,  (some  prefer 
themagnes  arsenicalis,)  finely  levigated,  one  drachm. 
Make  these  into  small  balls,  and  dry  them  in  the 
sun.  These  balls  must  be  powdered  and  mixed 
■with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  laid  over  the  sore  or 
cancer  upon  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  which  must 


be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  sore,  and  smeared  with  tha 
yolk  of  an  egg.  This  must  not  be  applied  on  a, 
piece  of  bladder  larger  than  a  half-crown,  if  the 
cancer  to  be  extirpated  is  on  the  face ;  the  same 
caution  is  required  if  it  is  near  the  heart ;  but  else- 
where it  may  be  spread  the  size  of  the  sore.  The 
plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it  drops  off  of  it- 
self, which  will  be  in  about  a  week.  Clean  ban- 
dages are  often  to  be  put  on."  This,  which  the  in- 
ventor called  causticum  anti-cancrosum^  requires, 
in  its  application,  great  circumspection,  particu- 
larly on  the  nose  or  lips,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  arsenic. 

We  are  told,  that  this  arsenical  remedy  will 
answer  best  in  recent  cases,  but  it  should  never  be 
used  except  the  whole  tumor  can  be  removed.  Mr. 
Pott,  indeed,  observes,  that,  if  a  caustic  is  used,  it 
should  be  such  a  one  as  will  penetrate  quite  through 
the  tumor ^  and  effectually  eradicate  it  at  the  most  in 
two  or  three  applications.  This,  however,  the 
common  caustics  will  not  do,  for  they  only  reach 
as  far  as  into  the  cellular  membrane ;  from  which 
circumstance  their  frequent  repetition  becomes  ne- 
cessary. Hence  a  serious  objection  arises;  for,  oa 
every  repetition  of  the  caustic,  the  tumor  re-in- 
flames, hardens,  and  enlarges,  and  consequently 
becomes,  by  such  treatment,  more  and  more  un- 
tractable.  Trivial  caustics,  there  is  no  ^oubt, 
harden  the  surrounding  parts,  and  produce  other 
ill  effects,  besides  unavailing  pain,  to  the  patient. 
There  are,  however,  other  caustics,  besides  arsenic, 
of  irresistible  activity  ;  for  instance,  the  hydrar gy- 
rus muriatus^  which  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Mose- 
ley  in  the  extirpation  of  a  peculiar  cancer  called 
the  Bay-sore.  See  Sore.  Indeed,  the  danger  of  ar- 
senic externally,  so  as  to  hazard  its  absorption,  is 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked.  From  a 
continued  application  of  this  remedy,  paralytic  af- 
fections have  been  brought  on ;  though  these  con- 
sequences are  perhaps  less  to  be  expected  from  its 
use  as  a  caustic^  than  in  any  other  form. 

In  a  cancerous  tumor,  in  which  other  methods 
were  tried  without  success,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extirpate  it  by  arsenical  caustic.  The  patient 
was  extremely  timorous,  and  would  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  operation  by  the 
knife.  She  had  a  very  stubborn  scirrhus  in  the 
right  breast,  just  above  the  nipple,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  and  beyond  this  a  small  indurated 
gland  under  the  axilla.  The  arsenical  preparation 
used  in  this  case,  was  the  following  ;  called,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica, 

Arsenicum  Antimcniatum. 

R  Antimonii  in  pulv.  trit.  unc.  ij. 
Arsenici  alb.  unc.  j.  Misce. 
These  are  to  be  fused,  in  a  crucible,  together,  and 
afterwards  rcdoced  into  an  impalpable  powder. 
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A  few  grains  of  it  were  mixed  with  as  reach 
powdered  opium  ;  but  as  the  skin  was  entire,  and 
as  the  arsenic  would  not  act  through  the  cuMcle, 
the  day  before  this  powdtr  was  applied,  it  became 
uecessary  to  rub  the  whole  suriace  of  the  gland 
gently  with  lunar  caustic.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  cuticle  was  easily  separated  next  day,  when  a 
small  quantity  af  the  powder  being  mixed  with  part 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  ointment,  a  pledget  was  spread,  cut 
to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  applied  to  its  whole 
surface.  The  pain  was  very  great  for  the  first  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  but  alter  that  subsided.  This 
first  dressing  remained  on  for  several  days,  and, 
when  removed,  it  appeared  that  that  part  of  the 
skin  on  which  the  caustic  had  been  applied  was 
cracking  all  round,  and  the  tumor  beginning  to 
iepai-ate.  In  expectation  of  facilitating  this  sepa- 
ration, a  few  scarifications  were  made  on  the  de- 
stroyed surface,  and  the  crevices  filled  with  more 
of  the  powder,  applying  over  it  a  pledget  of  the 
tame  kind  as  the  former.  By  repeating  this,  a  se- 
paration of  the  tumor  was  effected  In  little  more 
than  two  months,  and  the  gland  came  out  entire  as 
a  nut  out  of  its  shell,  or  as  if  it  had  been  cleaaly 
dissected  with  a  knife.  To  the  small  gland  under 
the  arm-pit  nothing  was  done,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  dissolve  spontaneously  by  the  suppuration 
of  the  larger  one,  but  it  still  remained  ;  though 
this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  the  wound,  made 
by  the  separation  of  the  larger  gland,  from  healing 
•very  fast.  Seeing  the  small  gland  still  exist  after 
the  healing  of  the  wound,  persuasions  were  used 
with  the  patient  to  allow  the  caustic  to  be  applied 
to  that  in  the  same  maaner  as  it  had  been  to  the 
large  one.  But  she  was  so  well  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  the  most  material  part  of  the  disease, 
and  being  freed  from  the  pain  which  that  gave  her, 
•nd  so  fearful  of  going  through  the  same  violent 
pain  again,  that  she  chose  rather  to  remain  with  it 
as  it  was.  She  was  seen  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  this  in  perfect  health  :  the  little  gland  under 
the  arm-pit  remained  indeed,  but  it  was  neither 
increased  nor  decreased  in  size.  She  suffered  no 
pain  from  it,  and  there  was  thtm  no  appearance 
of  further  juischief. 

3.  The  dangpr  of  treating  cancers  with  arsenic 
externally  having  been  manifestly  shown,  the  ex- 
hibiting it,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time,  inter-. 
\  '         nallyf  with  the  view  to  a  radical  cure  through  the 
\  vwdium  of  the  constitution.^  cannot  be  supposed  a 

I  very  desirable  practice.    We  shall  be  brief,  there- 

fore, in  the  mention  of  this  and  some  other  reme- 
ijies,  vainly  supposed  to  have  a  spt^ific  eSect  in 
this  miserable  disease. 

^rsenic.-^Thtve  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Rush, 
in  the  American  Transactions,  and  since  inserted 
»a  the  Medical  Commentaries   by  Dr.  Duncan, 
\,  decitd.  2d.  (t  paper  on  arsenic  in  eance^^ous 


affections.  The  same  remedy  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Le  Febure,  a  French  physician,  au 
extract  from  whose  memoir  is  given  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  same  work.  Other  advocates  have  also  ap- 
peared very  lately,  particularly  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
Manchester,  whose  papers  on  the  subject  are  in- 
serted in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

The  late  Mr.  Justamond,  of  London,  after  ob- 
serving, that  in  the  full  exhibition  of  hemlock  in 
every  form,  as  well  as  in  other  means  employed, 
his  hopes  were  cruelly  frustrated  in  many  in- 
stances, "  yet,"  says  he,  "  I  could  not  but  be 
convinced  from  the  result  of  all  my  cases,  that 
something  more  had  been  effeoted  by  these  me- 
thods, than  had  been  done  by  others ;  and  as 
arsenic  seemed  to  be  the  best  application  externally, 
I  resolved,  in  the  first  obstinate  case,  to  try  it  in- 
ternally. I  was  the  more  induced  to  this,  from 
knowing  that  it  had  been  administered  by  others, 
and  from  an  account  recently  published,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  this  medicine  had  been  given  with 
effect  in  cancerous  complaints.  I  determined, 
however,  to  give  it  in  my  own  way,  and,  there- 
fore, weighed  out  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  scruple  of 
testaceous  powder,  made  it  up  into  a  mass  of  pills, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  syrup.  This  was  divided 
into  sixteen  pills,  made  exactly  equal,  by  carefully 
weighing  them  separate  against  each  other."  The 
author  relates  several  cases,  which,  however 
flattering  to  his  hopes  in  some  of  their  circum- 
stances, led  at  last  to  the  following  conclusion. 
Describing  the  effects  of  this  remedy  in  the  case  of 
a  female  patient  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  he 
says  : — "  This  and  the  succeeding  case  of  a  cancer 
in  the  face,  were  the  only  two  instances  in  which 
21.  fair  trial -was  given  to  the  internal  use  of  arsenic^ 
Encouraged  by  the  fair  prospects  these  trials  af- 
forded me  at  first,  I  had  begun  to  give  it  to  two 
other  patients.  But  as  the  hopes  I  had  entertained 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  two  first  instances,  were  after, 
wards  disappointed,  and  as,  however  promising 
the  internal  use  of  the  arsenic  might  appear  to  me 
in  these  complaints,  it  still  seemed  impracticable 
to  give  it  in  such  doses  as  to  insure  success,  I 
thought  myself  not  justified  in  continuing  or  re- 
peating the  trial  I,  therefore,  would  not  suffer 
my  other  patients,  who  had  begun,  to  continue 
taking  it :  and  from  that  time  never  prescribed  any 
arsenic  internally,  judging  that  the  advantages 
arising  from  it  were  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  risque.  The  ascertaining  of  this  point  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  very  essential,  and,  indeed,  %  very 
necessary  circumstance  ;  for  if,  from  the  boldness 
of  some  publications  on  the  subject,  others  should 
be  tempted,  as  I  was,  to  make  the  experiment,  in 
hopes  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  mankind  in 
these  terrible  cases,  they  will  probably  be  deterred 
from  it  by  this  fair  exposition  of  the  matter.  At 
3M2 
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ihe  same  fimc,  I  am  inclined  still  to  think,  from  all 
the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  that 
arsenic  is  really  the  true  antidote  against  this 
disease  ;  but  as  its  internal  use  is  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  that  every  attempt  to  correct  its 
noxious  qualities  seems  to  lessen  its  efficacy,  it  is 
■not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  given  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  cure." 

Cicida. — Of  the  narcotic  tribe  of  vegetables  hem- 
lock (Conium  maculatum,  Linn.)  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  It  was  first  regularly  introduced  into 
medicine,  for  internal  use,  on  the  authority  of 
Baron  Storck,  after  having  ascertained  the  safety 
of  its  exhibition  in  his  own  person.  Like  most 
new  medicines,  it  has  been  both  over-rated  and 
undervalued  in  an  improper  degree.  That  cures 
of  this  disease  have  been  made  by  hemlock,  is  a  fact 
vouched  by  some  respectable  though  probably 
mistaken  authorities  ;  since  it  is  universally  known 
to  have  failed  in  cases  without  number. 

If  it  ever  have  succeeded  in  a  case  of  true  cancer 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  that  either  hemlock,  or  indeed  any 
other  article  of  the  narcotic  tribe,  can  have  been 
effectual.  For  if  the  destruction  of  organization, 
or  actual  scirrhus,  has  commenced,  it  is  clear,  that 
no  resolution  can  take  place ;  the  tumor  can  only 
be  lessened  by  the  process  of  suppuration,  which 
requires  the  bursting  of  the  teguments.  However, 
no  accurate  judgment  can  be  formed  when  the 
^rst  stage  of  the  disease  is  terminated,  and  the 
actual  scirrhus  begun.  In  many  cases,  the  solids 
being  lax,  the  state  of  simple  obstruction  will  re- 
main, even  though  the  swelling  be  pretty  consider- 
able in  size  ;  while  in  others,  where  the  solids  are 
more  tense,  a  destruction  of  organization  will  take 
place,  even  though  the  tumor  is  small,  and  we 
might  suppose,  from  appearance,  simple  obstruction 
alone  pi-evailed.  This  remedy  appears  to  have 
been  more  successful  with  Storck  in  the  stage  of 
tumefaction  than  of  ulceration,  which  Dr.  Nisbet 
accounts  for  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time  he 
doubts,  whether,  in  his  cases,  that  writer  adhered 
always  strictly  even  to  scirrhus  ;  for  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  swellings  of  a  scrofulous  cha- 
racter, or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  one  with  regard  to 
their  cancerous  nature.  Indeed  there  is  some  room 
for  the  scepticism  of  subsequent  authors  on  this 
subject.  The  late  Mr.  Hill,  surgeon  at  Dumfries, 
has  gone  even  the  length  of  affirming,  that  "  were 
it  his  misfortune  to  have  a  cancer,  even  of  the 
slightest  kind,  he  would  not  delay  [extirpation]  a 
single  hour  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  cure  from 
the  use  of  hemlock." 

In  its  general  use,  this  remedy  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  almost  every  form,  of  powder,  Jbath,  ex- 
tract, &c.  but  the  last  is  »nost  common.  When 
used,  the  plant  should  not  be  gathered  too  young, 
liut  when  its  flowers  begin  to  declincj  for,  at  that 


time,  its  powers  are  the  strongest;  and  as  it  is 
sensibly  weakened  by  the  action  of  fire,  its  recent 
powder  is,  perhaps,  its  best  form.  See  Cicuta. 
We  may  begin  with  six  grains  of  this  in  the  day, 
and  gradually  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  seventy, 
or  even  more  ;  but  as  it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to 
vary  in  its  strength,  from  the  different  circum- 
stances of  its  age,  growth,  &c.  the  rule  observed  by 
practitioners  is  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and 
carry  it  to  such  a  length,  as  to  produce  sensible 
cfiects  on  the  head  and  stomach  ;  and  in  this  way  it 
has  been  brought  to  120  grains  (of  the  powder)  in 
a  day  ;  nay,  a  case  is  mentioned  in  the  xxxviith 
volume  of  the  Journal  de  Medicine,  of  360  grains 
of  the  extract  being  daily  used  ;  and  there  is  an  ac- 
count, by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  of  a  patient  who  took 
to  the  extent  of  tioo  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  extracS 
da'ly,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  recommencing  a 
course  of  this  medicine  with  only  half  the  dose  (tea 
drachms)  with  which  he  had  left  off.  The  symp- 
toms that  mark  the  action  of,  hemlock,  and  indeed 
of  all  other  narcotics,  in  an  over-dose,  are  a  giddi- 
ness, affecting  the  head,  and  motions  of  ihe  ej/es,  as 
if  something  pushed  them  out  of  their  sockets ;  a 
slight  sickness,  trembling,  and  general  agitation  of 
the  body.  When  these  occur  in  any  degree  what- 
ever, it  should  be  pushed  no  farther  :  some  prac- 
titioners even  think  it  proper  at  times  to  interrupt 
its  use.  Another  form,  in  which  the  cicuta  has  been., 
for  some  years  past  applied,  is  that  of  a  bath.  This 
practice  was  first  introduced  (with  success  accord- 
ing to  report),  into  Germany ;  and  this  recom- 
mendation, though  it  had  little  influence  with  other 
practitioners  in  this  country,  as  being  highly  in- 
convenient in  its  application,  induced  the  late  Mr. 
Justamond  to  adopt  its  use  in  the  treatment  of 
cancers,  particularly  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus.. 
This  gentleman  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  made  this 
practice  known  in  Britain.  The  general  effects  of 
this  remedy  were  not  great,  when  employed,  though 
attended  with  a  free  discharge  of  matter  from  th& 
sores,  with  no  remarkable  tendency  to  granulation. 
One  remarkable  case,  however,  of  its  success  in 
this  form,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  R.  Hamil- 
ton. Here  its  good  effects  were  so  speedy,  and 
so  conclusive,  as  to  render  it  entitled  to  a  farther 
application.  In  this  case,  it  was  observed,  that  no 
granulation  of  the  ulcer  took  place,  but  the  sides 
contracted  every  day,  till  they  became  contiguous, 
after  which  they  united  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

Having  been  somewhat  particular  in  speaking  of 
hemlock,  we  need  not  repeat  the  same  observations 
on  the  properties  of  the  whole  of  the  narcotic  tribe, 
which  are  very  similar.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  circumstances  alone  in  which 
they  are  said  to  differ  from  each  other,  with  re- 
ference to  their  medical  use. 

Belladonna. — Next  in  rank  to  the  hemlock,  for 
its  supposed  powers  OTcr  this  disease,  stands  th» 
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belladonna,  or  deadly  night-shade.  See  BEtLA- 
DONNA.  That  cures  have  been  made  with  it,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  the  disease  as  by  the  use 
of  hemlock,  there  are  some  who  have  boldly 
asserted,  but  that  it  has  uiuch  more  frequently 
failed,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  practice,  as  a  remedy  in  cancers,  by  Dr.  Alberti, 
in  his  dissertation  at  Halle.  It  was  afterwards 
farther  recommended  by  Professor  Lambergen,  of 
Groningen,  who,  like  Storck  with  the  hemlock, 
first  tried  the  safety  of  its  exhibition  on  his  own 
person  ;  and  also  by  Dr.  Munck.  On  the  au- 
thority  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  frequently 
employed  since  by  a  number  of  practitioners,  with 
various  success.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ob- 
s^rYed,  that  the  utter  silence  now  observed  with 
respect  to  its  virtues,  is  the  best  proof  that  it  has 
not  deserved  the  encomiums  its  first  recommenders 
bestowed  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  convincing 
instances,  however,  of  its  good  effects,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  according  to  whose  account,  though  it 
did  not  complete  a  cure,  still  it  showed  strong 
powers  over  the  disease ;  for  being  used  for  a  time, 
and  then  laid  aside  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  the 
progress  of  the  malady  corresponded  entirely  to 
these  periods  of  its  use  and  suspension,  exactly 
as  in  Mr.  Hunter's  case  of  the  gentleman  destroyed 
by  an  overdose  of  hemlock.  When  the  use  of  bel- 
ladonna is  at  all  beneficial,  it  is  generally  attended 
with  evacuations,  particularly  by  sweat  or  urine. 
It  is  the  extract  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  that  is 
generally  preferred ;  but  it  is  also  employed  in 
other  forms.  The  infusion  of  it  has  been  knqwn 
to  bring  on  a  disagreeable  dryness,  or  stricture  of 
the  throat,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  prevented  its 
being  pushed  to  a  proper  extent.  It  is  begun  with 
about  a  grain  for  a  dose,  and  gradually  increased. 
The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  preferred  by  some 
to  the  infusion  of  the  recent  plant,  but  the  former 
seems  less  likely  to  possess  the  active  qualities  re- 
quired. 

Aconitum. — The  plant  named  wolf  s-bane  is  an- 
other remedy  of  this  class,  which,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Storck,  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  cure  of  this  malady,  where  the  cicuta 
failed.  See  Aconitum.  Its  effects  few  persons  in 
this  country  have  had  experience  of.  In  its  nature 
it  is  the  same  as  the  remedy  last  mentioned,  and 
acts  probably  on  the  same  general  principle.  That 
it  is  highly  deleterious,  however,  a  number  of  fatal 
instances  have  unfortunately  proved  :  and,  there- 
fore, great  circumspection  must  be  used  in  its  ex- 
hibition. It  is  given,  either  in  the  form  of  extract, 
powder,  or  tincture.  More  commonly,  two  grains 
of  the  inspissated  juice  are  rubbed  with  two  drachms 
of  sugar :  and  of  this  ten  grains  are  given  night 
and  morning.  The  powder  is  to  be  administered, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aconitum,  in  the  most  minute 
dose.    To  form  a  tincture,  one  part  of  the  leaves 


is  used  to  sixteen  of  proof  spirit,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  drops  are  a  dose. 

Hi/oscianncs. — Among  the  same  class  of  remedies 
is  the  hj/oscianms,  or  henbane.  (See  Hyosciamus.) 
This  powerful  vegetable  was  also  introductd  into 
modern  practice  by  Dr.  Storck,  who  employed  it 
against  this  malady  ;  but  it  has  beefi  used  by  the 
ancient  physicians  as  an  anody-ne  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  medical  history.  When  administered  in 
cancerous  cases,  it  is  preferred  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tract from  the  leaves  ;  the  dose  commencing  with 
the  qaantity  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain.  From 
this  it  has  been  gradually  extended  to  tiie  length  of 
a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  repeated  according  to 
its  sensible  eflccts. 

The  distilled  water  of  the  laiiro-cerasus  has  been 
tried  by  Professor  Richter  of  Gottingen,  in  various 
ways,  in  the  extent,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  drops. 
No  success  over  the  disease,  as  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  him,  attended  its  use  ;  and  as  it  pro- 
duced dysenteric,  and  other  morbid  symptoms,  ii 
seems  to  be  a  remedy  not  safe  to  be  persisted  in. 

In  treating  cancers  with  the  foregoing  narcotics. 
Dr.  Nisbet  says  he  has  joi?ied  the  use  of  the  7iux 
vomica,  an  article  possessing  both  strong  to7iic,  as 
well  as  narcotic  powers.  But,  he  says,  from  all 
the  trials  he  was  able  to  make,  "  any  advantage 
derived  from  its  use  was  coniined  to  tire  ulcerated 
state ;  and  while  it  gave  a  more  cleanly  appearance 
to  the  sore,  it  evidently  increased  the  scirrhus." 

To  these,  which  have  been  ike  principal  articles- 
of  the  narcotic  tribe,  employed  in  cancerous  cases, 
many  others  might  be  added.  It  is  said,  that 
among  the  Turks,  some  other  vegetables  of  this 
class  are  used  very  successfully.  These,  however, 
are  unknown  to  the  practitioners  of  this  country; 
but  whatever  their  powers  may  be,  still  the  general- 
principle  of  these  remedies,  as  far  as  they  may  lie 
supposed  applicable  to  the  disease  under  our  con- 
sideration, is  the  same;  and  whatever  other  com» 
bination  of  quality  they  may  unite  with  their  nar- 
cotic virtues,  the  same  may  be  supplied  by  joining 
our  own  narcotics  with  remedies  of  another  de* 
scription,  if  such  an  experiment  should  be  thought 
advisable. 

Carbonic  acid. — Mach  has  beeit  said  formerly, 
and  repeated  of  late  by  Dr.  Ewart,  on  carbonic 
acid  gas  (fixed  air)  in  these  complaints.  As  very 
great  expectations  have  been  raised  by  some 
writers,  of  this,  as  a  remedy  in  open  cancojs,  we 
shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing Mr.  Justamond's  observations  respecting  the 
use  of  it. 

"  I  have  tried  it,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  in 
several  cases  of  ulcerated  cancer,  for  a  considerable-' 
time;  and  pursued  the  following  method  in  apply-, 
ing  it.  I  first  adapted  an  open  bladder  to  the  end 
of  a  flexible  tube  of  a  convenient  length,  and 
plating  this  bladder  upon  the  sound  parts,  rountl 
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the  cancerous  complaint,  so  as  cafefully  to  include 
tho  whole  of  the  disease,  I  confined  the  margiu 
of  the  bladder  by  applying  to  it  a  piece  of  adhssive 
plaster,  which  was  jikewisa  held  close  to  the  sur, 
rounding  parts  by  one  or  more  assistants.  The 
end  of  the  tube  was  then  fixed  into  the  njouth  of  a 
pretty  large  bottle,  into  which  the  usual  fermenting 
materials  had  been  put.  This  application  was  re- 
ijewcd  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day,  and  if  I 
could  have  prevailed  upon  my  patients  to  do  it 
oftenerj  I  would  ;  being  of  opinion,  that  if  any 
success  were  to  be  expected  from  it,  it  must  be 
owing  to  its  being  reiterated  frequently.  I  ima- 
gined, indeed,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep 
the  part  constantly  immersed  in  fixed  air,  without 
!iny  communication  with  the  external  air,  this 
>vould  be  the  most  likeiy  method  of  insuring  success. 
However  this  may  be,  in  all  the  cases  wherein  I 
tried  it,  it  did  not  by  any  means  confirm  those  ex- 
pectations that  report  had  raised  in  rae  of  its  utility, 
it  never  in  any  one  instance  disposed  the  can- 
cerous wound  or  any  part  of  it  to  heal ;  and  all 
the  benefit  I  experienced  from  the  use  of  it,  was 
keeping  the  xsound  sweet  and  clean.  Thi£  indeed  is 
no  inconsiderable  advantage,  where  these  effects 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  other  means  that  are 
less  inconvenient.  Neither  can  I  ascertain  whether 
It  contributed  in  any  remarkable  degree  to  abate 
the  pain  of  the  disease,  for  all  the  cases  I  tried  it  in 
were  very  far  advanced,  and  the  patients  having 
Jjeen  used  to  obtain  relief  from  opium,  did  not 
choose  to  relinquish  a  medicine,  the  good  effects  of 
\vhich  they  had  decidedly  felt. 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  continues  the  author, 
"  other  means  of  correcting  the  smell  of  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  much  more  simple  than  the  application 
of  an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  fixed  air, 
and  which,  from  all  the  observations  experience 
has  furnished  me  with  on  this  point,  seem  to  answer 
the  purpose  as  effectually.  The  several  topics  I 
have  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  flowers  of  zinc, 
the  calamus  aromaticus  in  powder,  either  alone  or 
Hiixed  with  such  a  proportion  of  powdered  s^lt  am- 
pjoniac  as  my  patients  could  bear ;  these  are  the 
dressings  I  have  chiefly  used  in  the  intervals  of  such 
as  were  more  active,  and  by  means  of  which,  I 
have  generally  preserved  cancers  from  any  very 
ofiensjve  smeli ;  and  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
distemper,  have  succeeded  in  diminishing  greatly 
this  nauseous  symptom."  Thus  we  see  the  car= 
bonic  acid  gas  reduced,  as  we  fear  it  too  justly  de. 
serves,  to  the  rank  of  ^  mere  palliative  remedy. 
Those,  however,  who  are  still  unconvinced  on  the 
subject,  will  find  it  extended  in  %  pamphlet  on  can- 
cers, published  at  fi^th,  by  Pf-  Kwart,  a  sanguine 
frjcnd  to  this  remedy. 

lron,-^'Y\\c  late  Mr,  Justamond,  surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  hospital,  found  (or  thought  he  found) 
gre*t  advantage  ia  the  intemp.1  use  of  the  /errf^w 


m>»io»iacaIe,  accompanied  with  the  topical  appJi- 
catiou  of  a  liquid,  of  foreign  invention,  but  of 
which  equal  proportions  of  tinciitra  Jerri  muriatic 
and  spirit  of  wine,  form  au  adequate  sub^ititute. 
The  former  was  exhibited  in  such  quantities  as  to 
insure  its  full  effect  on  the  constitution,  the  latter 
was  usually  applied  with  a  camel's^hair  pencil,  or, 
in  a  diluted  state,  on  linen  rags.  The  following  is 
the  original  receipt  taken  from  the  German  Jiphc- 
merides : 

"  Ri.  Ramentor.  ferri  lotor.  et  supra  ignera  ia 
vase  aperto  siccatorum  et  rainutissjme  contusorum; 
salis  araioniaciin  pulverem  rcdacti  aa  unc.  iv.  Mix- 
ta dentur  in  retortam  torream  optime  in  fundo  et 
circumfercntia  lege  artis  munitam,  imponatur  ha;c 
capells,  adnioveatur  vas  vitrcum  recipiens,  quod 
bene  lutetur :  detur  ignis  in  gradu  digestionis,  et 
dum  retorta  calefieri  incipit;  augeatur  successive 
ad  sublimationiSj  finitaque  sublimatione  ad  ca!ciua« 
tionis  gradum.  Hoc  facto  successive  refrigerationi 
committatur  retorta,  et  ex  refrigerata  fractaque  ac- 
cipiatur  calcinatum  in  fundo  baerens,  caput  mor- 
tuum  teratur,  et  subigatur  rainutissime  in  mortaria 
Japideo,  dein  subactura  imponatur  in  ^  as  vitreum 
et  aftundantur  spiritus  vini  rectificatissiroi  Erapy- 
reumaticum  odorem  non  redolentis  Ibij.  Agiten- 
tur  saspius  primis  octo  horis :  post  viginti  quatuor 
horas  agitatis  denuo  instilletur  tribus  quatuor ve  in- 
tcrstitiis  observatis,  acerrimi,  ut  vuigo  vocatur, 
olei  vitfioli  uigri  unc,  i— ad  quamvjs  instillationeMi 
semper  mixta  agitando ;  deinde  in  quiete  permit, 
tantur  per  viginti  quatuor  horas,  his  elapsis  decan., 
tetur  tinctura,  residuo  vero  in  fundo  atfundantur 
prioris  spiritus  vini  Ibij.  Agitentur  iterum  pluries, 
deiu  extractio  de  novo  relinquatur  per  viginti  qua« 
tuor  horas ;  his  transactis  instilletur  iterum,  ut 
prius,  olei  vitrioli  supradicti  unc.  |.  Eifervesccnti^ 
finito  vero  infundantur  spiritus  tartari  simplicis  unc. 
Iv.  Agitentur  et  finita  agitatione  aliquotias  repetitt* 
relinq'uantur  in  vase  per  viginti  quatuor  horas  • 
his  elapsis  secunda  ha;c  soiutio  misceatur  priori  de- 
cant3.tae,  et  optime  simul  agitentur ;  tunc  parata  est 
ad  usunj  panacea  nostra  anthcancrosa.^^ 

This  Mr.  Justamond  had  abundant  cause  to  con« 
sider  a  very  elaborate  and  unphilosophical  process, 
and  it  was  evident  to  him,  that  a  tincture  of  the 
same  properties  might  be  mad©  with  much  less 
trouble  in  the  way  we  have  suggested  above.  Ac, 
cordingly,  he  omitted  the  vitriolic  acid  and  oil  of 
tartar,  as  being  chemical  enemies,  and,  as  such, 
totally  unnecessary.  His  first  motive,  indeed,  for 
employing  it,  was  the  muriated  ammonia  used  in  it; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced,  that  the  iron  had 
a  very  considerable,  if  not  the  principal,  share  in 
its  virtues.  Some  chemists  indeed  will  think,  that 
its  eff^ects  depended  entirely  upon  this  Jast  sub* 
stance,  since  there  is  little  of  the  ammonia  retainedl 
in  the  tincture ;  the  chief  use  of  that  addition  in 
the  process  being  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  a 
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gff eater  proportion  of  the- iron.  Howerer  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Justamond  asserts,  that  this  liquid,  or 
one  of  a  similar  kind,  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  ser- 
viceable topic  in  the  treatment  of  cancers :  "  For," 
says  he,  "  besides  the  evident  advantages  obtained 
from  it  in  the  first  case  (which  he  describes),  I  have 
found  it  very  useful  in  dissipating  recent  scirrhous 
tumors^  in  resolving  cancerous  indurations,  or 
checking  their  progress  ;  and  in  alleviating  the  pe- 
culiar darting  pain  which  attends  them.  It  is  also 
useful  in  sof'eningthe  callous  edges  of  ulcers,  and 
in  stopping  the  advances  of  putrefaction,  in  the 
cancerous  ulcer,"  &c. 

We  have  gone  thus  far  in  our  account  of  iron  as 
a  remedy  in  cancers,  not  from  any  conviction  of  its 
real  value  in  this  view,  but  as  one  which  (like  ci- 
cuta,  and  indeed  almost  every  other  that  has  been 
proposed)  has  producLd  encouraging  effects  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  same  motives  merely  have  in- 
duced us  to  continue  the  catalogue  by  noticing  the 

Barytes  muriata. — This  was  first  recommended 
by  Dr.  Adair  Crawford.  From  its  sensible  quali- 
ties, this  remedy  seems  to  possess  active  powers  ; 
but,  except  in  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Crawford 
himself,  it  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  every  other 
practitioner.  It  was  given  by  him  in  the  quantity 
of  from  four  to  twenty  drops,  twice  a  day,  being 
entirely  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  stomach ; 
though,  when  carried  even  to  this  length,  it  seems 
to  have  produced  disagreeable  symptoms.  When 
successfnl,  he  states,  that  it  increased  the  flow  of 
Hrine,  and  occasioned  an  amendment  of  the  appe- 
tite and  general  health.  As  the  barytes  is,  by  Dr. 
Crawford's  own  account,  so  ofien  contaminated 
with  other  metallic  salts,  it  is  of  importance,  when 
trial  is  made  of  this  remedy,  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
pure  state,  a  method  of  doing  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  author  himself. 

II.  Palliative  treatment. — As  the  disease, 
when  arrived  at  the  ulcerous  state,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  through  the  medium  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  as  none  of  the  many  remedies  proposed 
have,  on  trial,  been  found  to  merit  our  confidence, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  even  to  enumerate  them 
any  farther ;  we  shall,  therefore,  dwell  principally 
on  the  lenient  treatment,  from  which  we  may  hope 
to  procure  for  the  patient  some  temporary  advan- 
tages at  least. 

Our  object  then  will  be,  1st,  To  alleviate  the 
Tlolence  of  the  pain :  2dly,  To  amend  the  dis- 
charge, or,  at  least,  correct  its  fetor :  3dly,  To  re- 
tard the  extension  of  the  ulcer :  4thly,  To  restrain 
occasional  haemorrhages,  and  prevent  their  debili- 
tating the  system. 

1.  The  remedies  capable  of  alleviating  the  y'lo- 
lence  of  the  pain,  are  both  internal  and  local.  Of 
the  former,  not  only  opium,  but  most  of  the  infe- 
rior narcotics,  have  been  variously  administered 
with  considerable  temporary  effect.  It  is  expedient, 


indeed,  at  almost  all  events,  to  carry  the  use  of 
these  remedies  as  far  as  the  immediate  safety  of 
the  patient  will  admit ;  not  forgetting  that,  in  the 
alleviation  of  pain,  is,  perhaps,  involved  the  pro- 
longation of  life  ;  for  debility,  the  gradual  increase 
of  which  marks  the  progress  of  cancer  to  its  fatal 
termination,  is  greatly  increased  by  long  conti- 
nued, and  violent  pain. 

It  is  to  this  property  alone  in  the  different  nar- 
cotic vegetables,  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, that  many  practitioners  attribute  their  sup- 
posed virtue  in  cancerous  diseases.  Pain  not  only 
abstractedly,  but  relatively,  impairs  the  body.  Its 
stimulus  is  not  merely  attended  with  direct  morbid 
consequences,  but  tends  also  indirectly  to  the  pa- 
tient's injury,  by  destroying  the  appetite,  and 
producing  the  most  affticting  state  of  mental  de- 
jection. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  narcotic  vegetables,  ex- 
clusive of  opium,  are  cicuta,  aconitum,  hyosciamus, 
and  belladonna.  On  the  medicinal  properties  of 
hemlock,  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  have  been 
maintained  ;  and  for  this  there  is  a  mode  of  ac- 
counting, of  which  few,  perhaps,  are  aware.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  but  more  particularly 
Dr.  Withering,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  tho 
views  of  a  medical  practitioner,  in  prescribing  hem- 
lock, may  be  frustrated.  The  plant  chosen  for 
preparing  the  extract  may  not  be  the  true  conium 
maculatum,  which  is  distinguished  by  red  spotff 
along  the  stalk.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in 
perfection,  namely,  when  beginning  to  flower. 
The  inspissatioii  of  the  juice  may  not  have  been 
performed  in  a  water-bath,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
dispatch,  over  a  common  fire.  The  leaves,  of 
v/hich  the  powder  is  made,  may  not  have  been 
cautiously  dried,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle ;  or,  if  so,  may  still  not  have  been  guarded 
from  the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  the  light.  Or, 
lastly,  the  whole  medicine  may  have  suffered  from 
the  mere  effects  of  long  keeping.  From  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  evident,  the  powers  of  cicuta  may 
have  suffered  ;  and  it  happens,  no  doubt  very  fre- 
quently, that  the  failure  of  it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
attributed  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

To  the  foregoing  list,  a  late  writer  has  added  the 
distilled  water  of  laiiro-cerasiis,  and  nux  vomica,  of 
which  we  have  already  made  mention.  He  has, 
however,  done  little  more  than  name  these  reme- 
dies. The  former,  it  seems,  was  tried  without  suc- 
cess by  Professor  Richter,  of  Gottingen.  Yet, 
whilst  the  effects  of  it  on  the  human  body  remain 
unascertained,  a  farther  trial  may  not  be  improper,  . 
not  only  in  this,  but  other  diseases,  for  which,  at 
present,  no  means  of  cure  are  known. 

One  or  other  of  these  remedies,  accurately  pre- 
pared, may  beadaiinistered  as  palliatives,  from  small 
beginnings  to  a  dose  sufficiently  considerable  to 
blunt  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  render  th« 
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Pain  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  very  trifling.    In  some, 

perhaps,  a  beneficial  change  may  be  produced  iu 
the  ulcer  itself;  though  we  are  not  to  ba  too  san- 
guine in  our  expectation  of  this. 

The  external  remedies  to  be  had  recourse  to  in 
these  unfortunate  cases,  are  much  more  various. 
They  consist,  chieHy,  of  two  descriptions,  to  wit, 
the  emollient,  and  the  sedative;  and  their  modes 
of  application  admit  likewise  of  being  considerably 
Taricd.  Besides  employing  strong  infusions  of  the 
narcotic  vegetables  alreadj  mentioned,  either  in 
the  sorm  of  foriucitation  and  poultice,  or  by  pledg- 
ets of  lint  dipped  into  tlicm,  we  may  add  to  the 
list  aH  infusion  oi  tobacco,  a  plant  possessing,  per- 
haps, the  mo^^^t  powerful  sedative  virtues  of  any  that 
have  been  named.  I'^moUient  remedies  that  are 
simply  such,  are  less  wort'ny  of  our  choice  than 
those  last  mentioned,  which  answer  both  ititen- 
;tions. 

Where  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices 
'happens  to  be  ineligible,  great  ease  may  be  pro- 
cured by  sprinkling  the  ulcer  copiously  with  a  tine 
powder  of  the  leaves  of  cicuta.  Sometimes  the 
farina  of  malt  alone  wili  have  a  good  effect;  and 
tlie  use  of  remedies  in  this  particular  form  has  this 
great  advantage,  that  they  absorb  the  acrimonious 
discharge,  and  thereby  prevent  much  pain,  which, 
frsm  that  cause  alone,  would  be  felt  by  the  patient. 

On  some  occasions,  it  has  been  said,  a  solution 
of  asafffitida  has  been  found  not  only  to  give  ease, 
but  to  benefit  the  ulcer.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  alone,  or  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  Other  practition- 
ers have  recourse  to  thick  solutions  of  the  narcotic 
extracts  ;  joining  with  them  a  due  proportion  of 
borate  of  soda.  Where  any  of  these  are  tried,  the 
mode  of  application  is  by  pledgets  of  lint  dipped 
into  the  mixture,  and  renewed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  a  remedy  capable  of  affording  much  relief, 
not  only  in  this,  but  almost  in  every  view,  is  the 
application  of  a  blister  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  ulcer.  Where  the  pain  occurs  in  a  violent  de- 
gree, it  is  generally  brought  on  by  some  fresh  at- 
tack of  inflammation,  and  the  blister,  by  exciting 
a  powerful  stimulus  in  its  neighbourhood,  will  fre- 
quently have  the  effect,  common  to  the  same  re- 
medy in  other  cases,  of  drawing  off  inflammation, 
and  consequently  lessening  the  pain  in  the  ulner. 

2.  Of  remedies  which  are  calculated  to  amend  the 
.discharge,  and  correct  its  fetor ^  the  number,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  is  very  limited.  They  all  consist 
of  substances  possessing  antiseptic  qualities  ;  such 
as  poultices  prepared  of  turnips,  carrots,  &c. 
boiled  and  mashed  ;  the  effervescing  cataplasm  ;  or, 
what  is  best  of  all,  carbonic  acid  ^af,  applied  by  aa 
apparatus  similar  to  that  recommended  already. 

The  bruised  leaves  of  fresh  hemlock  are  also 
serviceable  in  (his  view ;  as  is,  likewise,  the  solu- 
tion of  camphor  ia  linseed  oil,  ineutioned  aboye. 


Some  hare  tried  decoctions  of  astringent  vegetables, 

particularly  cinchona,  as  topical  remedies. 

It  is  here  more  particularly  proper  to  mentioa 
the  chemical  preparation  that  Dr.  Crawford  con- 
ceived most  likely  to  destroy  the  cancerous  virus, 
which  he  had  found  to  consist  in  an  hepatised  am. 
mania.  His  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  on  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  water,  which,  by  this  dilution,  gives  little 
pain  to  cases  that  are  not  highly  irritable.  Ia 
some  instances,  he  foi^ad  that  it  corrected  the  fetor  ^ 
and  amended  the  discharge  ;  but  its  good  effects 
were  by  no  means  uniform,  for  it  failed  entirely  in 
many  others.  Its  operation  is  still,  therefore,  % 
matter  of  equal  uncertainty  with  most  other  appli- 
cations in  this  disease.  How  far  this  acid  is  to  be 
ventured  on  internally  is  to  be  doubted  ;  and  also, 
if  used  internally,  whether  it  would  produce  bet- 
ter effects  than  any  other  simple  acid. 

Though  objections  may  exist  to  the  internal 
use  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, as  an  external  application,  answer  the  end  of 
correcting- the  fetor,  which  is  extremely  offensive  to 
the  patient,  and  even  injurious;  since  the  effluvia 
enteiing  the  lungs  along  with  the  atmospheric  air, 
greatly  injures  the  purity  of  the  latter. 

3.  To  retard  the  exten'-ion  of  the  ulcer,  is,  per. 
haps,  a  task  of  little  less  difficulty  than  to  effect  its 
diminution ;  and  must  consist  in  an  unioa  of  the 
means  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  requisite 
to  the  several  indications.  To  retard  the  progress 
of  a  disease,  we  must  adopt  all  the  methods  that 
have  a  tendency  towards  its  cure ;  and,  there- 
lore,  in  the  ins  ance  before  us,  we  are  called  upon 
to  apply  not  only  external,  but  internal  remedies, 
and  also  to  attend  to  diet,  exercise,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance by  which  vigour  may  be  imparted  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  general  health  of  the  body 
maintained. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  most  beneficial  to  a  can- 
cerous ulcer,  and  which  have  not  been  already 
taken  in  another  view,  there  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned only  two,  arsenic  and  iron,  of  which  wo 
have  spoken  above.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
iron,  it  may  truly  be  said,  tha^it  has  a  very  con« 
siderable  effect  in  supporting  the  system,  and  les« 
sening  debility  ;  and  it  will  even  produce  very  flat- 
tering appearances  in  some  cancerous  sores^  mors 
especially  those  of  the  face.  It  is  necessary,  per- 
haps, at  the  same  time,  to  employ  the  spirituous 
preparation  of  the  same  metal  as  a  topic,  and,  in 
many  eases,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  evident 
effect  of  retarding  the  extennon  of  the  cancerous 
ulcer.  This  preparation,  except  in  point  of  clean- 
liness of  application,  possesses  no  advantage  over 
the  tinctura  ferri  muriati,  which  Mr,  Justamond 
afterwards  employed  as  a  substitute.  This  tinctura 
he  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  bi  ush  upon  the  thick 
curling  edges  of  the  sore,  and  to  some  little  dis- 
tance arouad  it ;  dressing  the  ulcer  itself  with  anjj 
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other  remedy  that  the  state  of  it  might  seem  to  re- 
quire, but  avoiding  all  greasy  applications. 

Among  the  means  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer,  we  may  also  very  properly  reckon  the 
occasional  application  of  blisters,  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  ;  and  also  the  use  of  the  arse- 
nical caustic^  I'rom  time  to  time,  to  such  parts  of  the 
ulcer,  or  of  its  edges,  as  are  particularly  ill-condi-. 
tioned.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of 
active  causlics,  as  a  means  of  retarding  a  cancerous 
ulcer ^  should  be  adopted  with  great  circumspeciion. 
Whatever  creates  active  inflammation,  spreads  the 
cancerous  poison  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  and  un- 
less we  can  qualify  our  applications  in  such  away 
as  to  destroy  without  injlaming  (which  cannot  but 
be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task),  we  shall 
run  some  risque,  not  only  of  adding  to  the  patient's 
present  sufferings,  but  also  of  spreading  mischief 
to  parts  not  before  affected  by  the  disease. 

In  many  common  ulcers,  however,  and  sometimes 
in  the  cancerous  ulcer,  there  exist  parts  which, 
possessing  less  of  life  than  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance, may  be  destroyed  by  a  prudent  manage- 
uaent  of  the  caustic,  without  producing  much  irri- 
tation. There  is  some  difficulty  too  in  the  appli- 
cations we  may  select  for  this  purpose  ;  yet  we 
have  the  means  of  qualifying  them  by  the  mixture 
of  other  substances  capable  of  adding  to  that  dis- 
position, in  certain  parts  of  the  ulcer,  which  we 
have  described  as  favourable  to  the  insensible  oper- 
ation of  a  caustic.  These  substances  are  not  mere- 
Jy  such  as  weaken  its  proportion  as  they  extend  its 
bulk,  but  such  as  act  specifically  on  the  animal 
fibre,  and  by  diminishing  its  life  yet  more  consider- 
ably than  before,  render  it  a  prey  to  the  escarotic 
properties  of  the  composition,  with  only  a  slight 
degree  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 
,  The  caustic  most  advisable  in  this  view,  there- 
fore, is  a  mixture  of  due  proportions  of  the  arse- 
nicum  antimoniatum^  opium,  and  camphor  ;  the  pro- 
portions being  regulated  according  to  the  degree 
of  irritability  and  sensibility  existing  in  the  part 
destined  for  its  action.  The  additions  to  the  caustic 
should,  at  least,  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  bulk 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  proportion  of  opium  should 
be  about  double  that  of  the  camphor :  but  all  these 
circum.stances  must  be  m.atter  of  discretion  with 
the  practitioner,  as  must  also  the  extent  of  surface 
to  be  attacked,  the  intervals  to  be  allowed  between 
each  successive  application  of  the  caustic,  &c. 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with, 
out  remarking,  that,  among  the  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  can- 
cerous  ulcers,  Dr.  Saunders  has  mentioned  the  in- 
ternal use  of  the  juice  of  the  well-known  plant, 
called  goose-grass.  Perhaps,  this  is  not  unworthy 
pf  %  trial.  It  should,  however,  be  given  to  some 
pxtent,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  be=. 
foj-e  any  favourable  eifects  are  to  be  expected. 
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4.  The  last  object  of  our  enquiry,  is  after  the 

means  of  restraining  hwmorrhages  from  the  cancer- 
ous ulcer;  and  this  may  be  included  in  a  very  few- 
remarks.  When  a  caucL"rous  u'lcer  is  greatly  ad- 
vanced, and  the  matter  it  discharges  is  highly  cor- 
rosive, the  ulceration  is  not  confined  to  the  muscu- 
lar iibres.  of  the  part,  but  preys  also  upon  the  blood- 
vessels, and  every  other  substance  in  its  way. 

In  cancers,  as  well  as  in  most  other  local  diseases 
in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  is  derived  to 
the  part,  both  the  arteries  and  veins  become  consi- 
derably enlarged.  Even  the  veins,  when  their  coats 
are  corroded,  will  give  vent  to  considerable  quan- 
tities of  blood  ;  but  when  a  branch  of  an  artery  is 
partially  destroyed,  the  hemorrhage  becomes  fan 
more  serious ;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  a 
repetition  of  bleeding  from  this  cause,  joined  to  the 
pre-existing  constitutional  debility,  carries  off  the 
patient.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  :  the  artery 
thus  affected,  being  buried  in  a  diseased  mass,  can- 
not be  secured  by  an  operation,  as  in  common 
cases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  being  parti- 
ally^ not  wholly,  divided,  prevents  the  usual  natu- 
ral cure  of  haimorrhage  from  small  arteries,  by 
spontaneous  contraction.  Its  situation  admits 
not  of  pressure,  which,  indeed,  the  indurated  state 
of  the  surrounding  parts  would  tend  greatly  to  de- 
feat, even  if  a  bandage  and  compress  could  be  ap- 
plied. Our  chief  resource  then,  though  a  poor 
one,  is  the  application  of  styptics:  but  the  patient's 
life  is  at  stake,  and  we  must  attempt  something. 

In  applying  styptics,  we  are  to  consider  that  the 
most  powerful  are,  in  general,  such  as  give  consider- 
able pain,  and  excite,  what  to  the  utmost  we  should 
avoid,  inflammation.  Of  this  description  we  may 
instance  the  vitrio'ated  metals,  particularly  copper, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  alum,  and  many  others  includ- 
ed in  our  dispensatories.  Some  are  of  a  milder  de- 
scription, but,  unhappily,  their  efficacy  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  they  are  less  stimulating.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  try  the  latter,  however,  and 
recur  to  the  former  only  in  cases  where  the  haemor- 
rhage demands  a  lesser  inconvenience,  as  the  price 
of  avoiding  a  considerable  evil. 

Some  very  profuse  bleedings,  it  appears,  have 
been  restrained  by  the  application  of  pounded  ice 
to  the  part ;  but  in  those  which  call  for  the  use  of 
a  decisive  remedy,  the  application  of  a  little  of  thg 
arsenical  caustic  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  is  a  step 
which  may  very  properly  be  taken,  since,  by  the 
total  obliteration  of  the  vessel  (which  before  was 
only  partially  opened  by  the  corrosion  of  the  dis- 
charge), a  stop  may  be  put  to  the  bleeding  for  tha 
present,  and  a  subsequent  separation  of  the  eschar 
may  prevent  any  future  return  of  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject without  mentioning  an  empirical  preparation, 
which,  though  destitute  not  only  of  irritating  qua^ 
lities,  but  evcD  of  astringeacy  to  the  taste,  acts, 
3  N 
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nevertlieless,  as  a  most  powerful  sti/ptic.  We  mean 
the  liquid  discovered  by  Mr.  Kuspini.  Its  eliects 
in  other  instances  demonstrate,  that,  as  a  means  of 
restraining  hjemorrhagc  from  cancerous  ulcers,  it  is 
worthy  of  being  applied,  particularly  as  it  can  have 
no  detrimental  effect  on  the  part,  as  the  other  reme- 
dies of  this  class  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Cancers  affecting  other  parts  o  f  the  bodj/,  require 
to  be  separately  considered,  as  demanding  peculiar 
management.  That  of  the  uterus,  a  most  formida- 
ble diseas.e,  in  which  the  hemlock  bath  has  been 
at  least  of  service,  will  be  considered  under  the  ar- 
ticle Uterus. 

Cancer  of  the  lips. — There  is  a  degree  of  hard- 
ness which  takes  place  in  the  attack  of  cancer  on 
these  parts,  which,  however,  degenerates,  more 
quickly  than  in  glandular  parts,  into  the  state  of  an 
ulcer.  The  under  lip  is  much  more  frequently  at- 
tacked with  cancer  than  the  upper,  or  indeed  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  as  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  upon  external  applications  or 
internal  remedies,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
knife  as  the  only  certain  method  of  cure. 

When  the  disease  has  not  attacked  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  lip,  the  diseased  part  is  to  be  cut 
out,  the  sides  brought  together,  and  the  wound 
cured  by  the  twisted  suture.  The  operation  ought 
therefore  to  be  performed  early,  before  the  loss  of 
substance  is  too  great  to  allow  the  parts  to  be 
brought  properly  together.  The  general  steps  of 
the  operation  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  hare-lip  (see  Hare-Lip),  and  therefore 
need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  only  to  be  observed, 
that  all  the  diseased  parts  are  to  be  removed,  tak- 
ing care  to  make  the  cut  in  such  a  way  as  will  most 
readily  admit  of  the  twisted  or  hare-lip  suture. 
When  the  parts  can  be  brougbt  together,  the  lip 
■will  have  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  oper- 
ation for  hare-lip  ;  but  when  the  disease  spreads 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  lip,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  sound  parts  from  being  united  after  the  diseased 
parts  have  been  removed,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  remove  the  parts  affected,  secure  the  bleeding 
Vessels,  and  dress  the  sore  like  any  other  recent 
■wound. 

Cancer  of  the  penis. — Instances  of  cancer  in  this 
part  take  place  occasionally  ;  and  as  the  exhibition 
of  internal  remedies  is  attended  with  no  better  suc- 
cess in  this,  than  in  the  case  of  a  cancer  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  the  surgeon  must  proceed  to  am- 
putation. The  method  of  doing  this  is  described 
under  the  article  Penis. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle. — In  this  part  the  cancer- 
ous state  is  preceded  by  a  long  existence  of  scirrhus. 
Indeed  it  is  rare  that  the  former  state  takes  place, 
as  recourse  is  generally  had  to  the  removal  of  the 
part  by  an  operation,  Avhich  should  not  be  deferred 
too  long  if  we  would  save  the  patieat's  life.  The 


circumstances  under  which  it  should  be  performed 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it  are  stated  under 
the  article  Tes'iis. 

Cancer  of  the  eijc. — Scirrhus  and  cancer  may 
arise  from  repeated  inflammations  of  the  eye,  or 
from  staphyloma,  or  some  of  the  other  diseases 
which  frequently  attack  this  organ.  The  symp- 
toms arc,  an  enlargement,  hardness,  and  protru- 
sion of  the  ball,  with  a  red  fungous  appearance, 
sometimes  discharging  thick  yellow  matter,  but 
more  frequently  a  thin  acrid  ichor.  At  first  there- 
is  only  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  tumor  ;  but  this 
gradually  increasing,  changes  at  last  into  darting 
pains,  which  likewise  shoot  through  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  head.  In  this  situation  blood-lcttins. 
opiates,  and  emollient  applicadons  may  alleviate 
the  pain.  A  hemlock  poultice  applied  to  the  eye, 
and  a  wash  of  lime-water,  with  a  little  opium  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  applied  every  time  the  poultice  \s 
renewed,  give  some  relief;  but  although  the  pain 
be  moderated  by  these  means,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading,  nor  can  any  thing  else 
but  extirpation  produce  a  radical  cure. 

After  the  disease  is  discovered  to  be  cancerous, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  without  delay, 
to  prevent  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  the  constitution  at  large,  from  suffering.  In 
performing  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  proper  light,  and  the  head  supported 
by  an  assistant.  If  the  eyelid^  are  diseased,  they 
must  be  separated  along  with  the  tumor ;  but  where 
they  are  sound,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  preserr- 
ed  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  way  by  two  levatores  held  by  assistants.  When 
the  eyeball  protrudes  considerably,  the  operator 
may  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers  ;  but  if  this  bs 
impracticable,  a  broad  ligature  should  be  introduce 
ed  through  the  centre  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  removed  from  the  orbit.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  eyelids, 
by  cutting  the  external  angle  to  allow  the  eyeball 
to  be  more  readily  removed.  The  whole  of  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  now  to  be  separated  by  a  knife  bent 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the  orbit, 
guarding  at  the  same  time  against  wounding  the 
periosteum  or  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  which  are 
commonly  extremely  thin.  The  eye  being  in  this 
manner  extirpated,  the  haemorrhage  from  the  ocular 
arteries  is  to  be  suppressed  by  means  of  agaric,  or 
by  a  bit  of  sponge  ;  then  over  this  is  to  be  laid  soft 
lint,  with  a  napkin  to  cover  the  whole.  After  sup- 
puration takes  place,  the  dressings  are  to  be  remov- 
ed ;  when  a  little  lint,  applied  with  an  emollient 
pledget  over  it,  will  be  sufficient  as  long  as  any 
matter  is  discharged.  After  the  wound  is  healed, 
the  deformity  may  be  in  some  measure  obviated  by 
wearing  an  artificial  eye  ;  though  it  is  chiefly  in 
cases  where  part  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  have 
been  eyacuated,  that  this  can  be  used  with  much 
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propriety ;  for  when  the  orbit  is  empty  the  artifi- 
cial eye  sinks  too  far  into  it. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach. — We  have  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  disease,  which,  be- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  our  art,  it  is  fufficient, 
if  not  superfluous,  merely  to  mention.  It  is  the 
duty  of  practitioners,  however,  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  determining  the  precise 
nature  of  such  disorders  by  dissection,  and  of 
communicating  them  to  the  public.  Mr.  Fearon 
speaks  of  five  cancerous  affections  of  the  stomach, 
in  his  collection  of  diseased  parts  ;  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  that  he  has  met  with  in  other  col- 
lections, or  read  of  either  in  Morgagni,  Bouetus,  or 
any  other  author. 

Mr.  Pott  describes  under  the  name  of  cancer,  an 
affection  of  the  scrotum  which  is  peculiar  to  chim- 
ney-sweepers. Of  this,  which  is  popularly  called 
the  chimriey-sTxeeper'' s  zmrt,  an  account  is  given  in 
the  article  Scrotum. 

CANCER.  Chelx  cancrorum,  oculi  cancrorum^ 
or  lapides  cancrorum,  are  produced  from  the  shell 
of  this  animal,  the  crab.  The  shell-fish  so  called 
is  the  cancer  ostacus  of  Linnasus  ;  the  officinal  pre- 
parations are  nevertheless  obtained  also  from  the 
cancer  gammarus.^  macunis,  and  the  pagarus  of 
Linnapus.  The  colleges  have  retained  the  chelce 
cancrorum.)  and  several  compounds  of  them;  as  the 
pulvis  e  chelis  cancrorum  conipositm.)  the  piilvis  con- 
trayervce  compositus.,  the  trochisci  e  crefa,  and  the 
confectio  aromutica.  Crab's-claws,  and  crab's-eyes, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  cerebral  concretions, 
are  of  a  calcareous  quality,  and  consequently  pos- 
sess antacid  virtues.  They  are  exhibited  in  pyrosis, 
diarrhoea,  and  infantile  convulsions  from  acidity, 
i)ut  their  powers  are  inconsiderable. 

CA'NCER  MUNDITO'RUM;  the  chimney- 

iSWEEPEKS'  CANCER.      See  ScROTUM. 

CANCRO  RUM  CHE'L/E.  See  Cancer. 
CANCRO'RUM  O'CULI.  See  Cancer. 
CANDELA'BRUM,  a  species  of  the  Cerope- 

GIA. 

CANDELA'RES,  the  name  of  an  order  describ- 
ed in  the  early  editions  of  Linnasus's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method.  It  consists  of  the  following  gene- 
ra :  rhizophora,  mangrove  ;  (the  candel  or  kundel 
of  the  hortus  malabaricus)  ;  nijssa  and  mimiisops. 
These  are  removed,  in  the  later  editions,  into  the 
order  Holerace^,  which  see. 

CANDELA'RIA.    See  Verbascum. 

CA'NDOR,  the  whites  ;  a  disease  incident  to 
fr>ees.    See  the  article  Varietas. 

CA'NDUM,  or  Canthum,  sugar-candy. 

CANDY  CARROT.  See  Daucus  creticus. 

CANE'LLA  ALBA,  (Canella,  dim.  of  canna,  a 
reed  ;  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark  are 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  reed)  ;  the  eaurel- 
iEATED  canella.  Or  cortex  winteranus  spurius.  It 
is  the  canella  alba  Linn.  Class^  dodecandria.  Or- 


der, monogyma.  The  calyx  is  three-lobed ;  the 
petals  are  five  ;  the  antherse  16,  growing  to  an 
urceolated  or  bladder-shaped  nectarium  ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  trilocular  berry,  with  two  seeds.  There 
is  but  one  species,  the  alba  ;  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  usually  about  20  feet  high,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness,  in  the  thick 
woods  of  most  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  at  the  stalk,  growing  wider 
at  their  ends,  which  are  btoad  and  rounding, 
having  a  middle  rib  only;  they  are  very  smooth, 
and  of  a  light  shining  green.  In  May  and 
June  the  flowers,  which  are  pentapetalous,  come 
forth  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  they 
are  red,  and  very  fragrant,  and  are  succeeded  by 
round  berries,  of  the  size  of  large  peas,  green,  and 
when  ripe  (which  is  in  February)  purple,  contain- 
ing two  shining  black  seeds,  flat  on  one  side,  other- 
wise not  unlike  in  shape  to  a  kidney  bean  :  these 
seeds  in  the  berry  are  enveloped  in  a  slimy  muci- 
lage. The  whole  plant  is  very  aromatic,  the  bark 
particularly,  being  more  used  in  distilling,  and  in 
greater  esteem,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  than  in  Britain. 

The  bark  is  the  canella  alba  of  the  shops.  It  is 
brought  to  us  rolled  up  into  long  quills,  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly 
of  a  whitish  colour,  lightly  inclining  to  yellow. 
Infusions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  sm«ll  of  the  canella  ;  but  they  are  rather  bit- 
ter than  aromatic.  Tinctures  in  rectified  spirit  have 
the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  little  of  its  smell. 
Proof-spirit  dissolves  the  aromatic  as  well  as  the 
bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  menstruum. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark  freed  from  an 
outward  thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
The  shops  distinguish  two  sorts  of  canella,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
quills  :  they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  same  tree  ; 
the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and 
the  thinner  from  the  branches.  This  bark  is  a  warnj 
pungent  aromatic,  though  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it 
very  grateful. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed  Avhere  a  warm 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  is  necessary,  and  as  a  cor- 
rigent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now,  however,  but 
little  used  in  composition  by  the  London  college  ; 
the  only  officinal  formula  which  it  enters  being  the 
pulvis  aloeticus  :  but  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia it  is  more  frequently  noticed.  It  is  not  only 
a  good  and  cheap  aromatic,  but  very  suitable  for 
covering  the  taste  of  some  other  articles. — This 
bark  has  been  confounded  with  that  called  winter's 
bark,  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  tree.  See 
WiNTERA.  The  Dublin  College  name  xtwinteranm 
canella.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  tinct.  gentian, 
comp.  Edi'n. 
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CANE'LL.E  MALBARICiE  CORTEX.  Sec 
Cassia  lignea. 

CAT'JI'NANA,  the  name  of  a  species  of  serpent 
found  in  Ameiica,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  leFs  poi- 
sonous kinds.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long  ; 
and  is  green  on  the  back,  '  and  yellow  ori  the 
belly.  It  feeds  on  eggs  and  small  birds  ;  the  natives 
cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  eat  the  body  as  a. deli- 
cate dish.  Authors  do  not  describe  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  bite  of  this  animal. 

CAJNINE,  whateA'er  partakes  of,  or  has  any  re- 
lation to,  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

CANINE  APPETITE,  the  same  with  bulimia. 
See  Bulimia. 

CANINE  MADNESS,  or  hydrophobia.  See 
Hydrophobia. 

CANI'NI,  a  name  given  to  two  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  one  on  each  side  the  incisores.  They  are 
pretty  thick  and  round,  and  end  in  a  sharp  point. 
They  have  each  one  root,  which  is  longer  than  the 
roots  of  the  incisores.  Their  proper  use  is  to  pierce 
the  solid  aliments  ;  because  the  fore-teeth  are  not 
only  apt  to  be  pulled  outwards  by  the  things  we 
hold  and  break  with  them,  but  likewise  because 
they  are  less  subject  to  blows  than  the  molares : 
therefore  above  two  thirds  of  them  are  buried  in 
their  alveoli,  or  sockets,  by  which  their  resistance 
of  all  lateral  pressures  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  molares.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  names  these  cus~ 
pidati,  because  they  have  the  two  sides  of  their 
edge  sloped  off  to  a  point,  and,  this  point  is  very 
sharp.  Their  fangs  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
incisores  ;  and,  from  their  fangs  being  supposed  to 
extend  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  the  eye-teeth, 
they  have  been  called  the  eye-teeth.  See  Teeth. 

CANI'NI  MINORES.  The  musculi  incisorii  la- 
terales  sometimes  send  a  few  fibres  to  the  musculi 
canini,  which  Winslow  gives  the  above  name  to. 

CANI'NUS,  (sc.  musculus ;  because  it  arises 
near  the  canine  or  eye-tooth)  See  Levator  angu- 

il  ORIS. 

CANI'RAM,  a  name  of  the  Nux  Vomica. 

CANITIES,  greyness  of  the  hair,  or  that  change 
of  its  natural  colour  which  induces  us  to  say  the 
wearer  is  grey-headed. 

CA'NCRUM  O'RIS,  (from  cancer,  a  spreading 
nicer)  ;  canker  of  the  mouth,  called  also  aphthce 
serpentes,  gangrena  oiis,  &c.  a  name  given  to  any 
deep,  foul,  irregular,  foetid  ulcer,  with  jagged  edges, 
which  appears  upon  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  ;  and  is  attended  with  a  copious  flow  of  of- 
fensive saliva.  This  is  seldom  seen  in  adults,  but  it 
most  commonly  attacks  children.  .  When  the  ulce^ 
ration  begins  at  the  inner  part  of  the  lip,  it  exhi- 
bits a  deep  narrow  sulcated  appearance,  and  quick- 
ly spreads  along  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  which  be- 
comes hard,  and  tumefied  externally.  The  gums 
are  very  freqwently  afiected;  the  teeth  are  generally 


loose  and  diseased ;  matter  is  often  found  in  ths 
sockets,  and  abscesses  sometimes  burst  externally 
through  the  check,  the  lip,  or  a  little  below  the 
maxilla  inferior  :  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an 
exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes,  or  even  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  .loAver  jaw.  Among  the  children 
of  poor  people,  where  this  disease  is  often  neglect- 
ed or  mismanaged  at  the  beginning,  a  gangrene  will 
sometimes  supervene. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  cure,  it  will  be  proper  to 
remove  any  constitutional  debility  that  may  exist, 
by  giving  the  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla,  elm-bark, 
and  the  mineral  acids.  External  applications  may 
be  preparations  of  copper  ;  diluted  mineral  acids ; 
burnt  alum  ;  decoction  of  bark,  with  vitriolic  acid 
or  borax;  lime-water  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c. 

CA'NNA,  Indian  flowerino-reed  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnasus's  botany.  He  enumerates  three  species. 

CANNABl'NA.  So  Tournefort  named  the  Da- 
tisca. 

CA'NNABIS,  (jcavvafif,  or  Kavva.'^os;  from 
jcavva,  a  reed.  KawaS'oj  are  foul  springs,  where- 
in hemp,  &c.  grow  naturally.  Or  from  kanabOy 
from  KANAii,  to  mow.  Arab.);  hemp.  This  plant, 
the  cannabis  sativa  Linn,  has  a  rank  smell  of  a  nar- 
cotic kind.  The  effluvia  from  the  fresh  herb  is  said 
to  affect  the  eyes  and  head,  and  that  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  long  steeped  is  a  violent  poison. 
Hemp  seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and  emulsions  of  these 
have  been  recommended  against  coughs,  ardor 
urinas,  &c.  but  they  are  fallen  into  disuse. 

CA'NNABIS  SATIVA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  plant.  See  Cannabis. 

CA'NTACON,  a  name  for  the  garden-saffron. 

CA'NULA,  (dim.  of  canna,  a  reed)  ;  a  tube 
adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with  which  it  is 
thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumor,  containing  a  fluid: 
the  perforation  being  made,  the  sharp  instrument 
is  withdrawn  and  the  canula  left,  in  order  that  the 
fluid  may  pass  through  it.  The  canula  of  a  tro- 
char,  used  in  tapping  the  abdomen,  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

CANTHA'RIDES,  (from  xavfla^o;,  «  beetle,  to 
whose  tribe  ii,  belongs)  J  Spanish  flies.  Melo'e  ve- 
sicatorius  of  Linnasus.  The  importance  of  these 
flies,  by  their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and  epispastic 
qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  is 
very  considerable ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to  induce 
many  to  rank  them  among  the  most  powerful  medi- 
cines in  the  materia  medica.  These  flies  have  a 
longish,  green,  and  shining-gold  body,  with  flexi- 
ble green-striped  elytra,  which  cover  the  whole 
back  of  the  body,  and  under  which  are  closely 
folded  their  brown  membranous  wings.  On  the 
head,  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers.  They 
are  found  on  the  fraxinus,  sambucus,  salix,  ligus- 
trum,  &c.  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  caii« 
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tharides  are  generally  preferred.  They  are  gather- 
ed by  shaking  the  trees  oa  which  they  are  found, 
and  catching  them  on  a  cloth  spread  beneath  it. 
They  are  then  killed  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur  or 
vinegar,  and  dried  in  a  stove.  The  melolontha  vitis 
is  sometimes  found  mixed  in  considerable  numbers 
with  the  cantharides.  They  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  their  almost  square  bodies ;  and  as  probably 
they  do  not  stimulate  the  skin,  they  should  be  pick- 
ed out  before  the  cantharides  are  pulverised  for  use. 

It  is  said  the  analysis  of  cantharides,  notwith- 
standing the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Thouvenel  and 
Beaupoil,  is  still  extremely  imperfect.  Lewis  as- 
certained that  their  active  constituent  part  is  en- 
tirely soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alkohol,  for  ex- 
tracts made  with  each  of  these  solvents  were  found 
to  blister,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  equally,  and 
as  elfectually  as  cantharides  in  substance.  Both 
the  residua  were  inactive.  Neumann  got  from  1920 
grains,  920  of  watery,  and  afterwards  28  of  alko- 
holic  extract ;  and  inversely  400  of  alkoholic,  and 
192  of  watery. 

These  insects  have  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell,  and 
are  extremely  acrid  and  burning  to  the  taste.  If  taken 
internally,  they  will  often  occasion  a  discharge  of 
blood  by  uritie,  with  exquisite  pain  :  if  the  dose  be 
considerable,  they  seem  to  inflame  and  exulcerate 
the  whole  intestinal  canal ;  the  stools  become  mu- 
cous and  purulent ;  the  breath  fetid  and  cadaver- 
ous ;  intense  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  :  the 
patient  faints,  grows  giddy,  delirious,  and  dies. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  they  first  inflame,  and  after- 
wards excoriate  the  part,  raising  a  more  perfect 
blister  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrid  substances 
known,  and  occasioning  a  more  plentiful  discharge 
of  serum.  But  even  the  external  application  of 
cantharides  is  often  followed  by  a  strangury,  ac. 
companied  with  thirst,  heat,  and  other  febrile 
symptoms. 

Strangury  and  other  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  use  of  cantharides,  whether  taken  internally, 
or  applied  externally,  are  best  obviated  by  drinking- 
plentifully  of  emollient  liquids,  such  as  milk,  al- 
mond emulsion,  Avhey,  &c.  The  speciflc  property 
of  co^teracting  cantharides  ascribed  to  camphor, 
has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Cutlen  and  others. 

Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  says  t!^  internaT^s«>Qf  can- 
tharides is  at  all  times  a  doubtful  practice,  and  re- 
quires the  most  prudent  management.  They  have, 
however,  been  sometimes  employed  with  success  in 
dropsy,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  aris- 
ing from  debility.  They  are  given  in  substance  in 
Tery  small  doses,  or  in  tincture. 

When  applied  externally,  they  may  be  rendered 
one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  medical  reme- 
dies. By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regu- 
lated so  as  first  to  act  merely  as  a  gentle  stimulus, 
then  as  a  rubefacient,  and  lastly  as  a  blister. 

Blisters  are  applied  with  a  view,  1.  To  increase 


the  acfivity  of  the  system  in  general,  by  moans  of 
their  irritation.  2.  To  increase  the  activity  of  a 
particular  organ.  3.  To  diminish  morbid  action  in 
particular  organs,  by  means  of  the  irritation  they 
excite  in  distant  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Blisters  are  universally  employed  in  almost  all  dis- 
eases accompanied  with  typhus  fever,  especially  if 
any  important  viscus,  as  the  braiu>  lungs,  or  liver, 
be  at  the  same  time  particularly  affected.  In  these 
cases  the  blisters  are  not  applied  to  the  diseased  or- 
gans  themselves,  but  as  near  to  them  as  may  be 
convenient.  When  we  wish  to  excite  action  in  any 
org?.n,  the  application  is  made,  if  possible,  direct- 
ly to  the  diseased  part. 

Cantharides  are  employed  externally,  either  in 
substance,  mixed  up  with  wax  and  resin,  so  as  to 
form  a  plaster  or  ointment,  or  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture. The  following  are  the  officinal  formula. 

Tindura  Cantliuridis.  Lond. 

Take  of  Bruised  cantharides,  two  drachms ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Proof  spirit,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Digest  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

This  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  cantha- 
rides, is  applied  externally  as  a  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient, and  sometimes  given  internally,  in  doses  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  as  a  diuretic. 

Tinctura  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  Edin.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pound. 
Mix  and  digest  for  seven  days ;  then  strain  through 

paper.    Tinctura  Cantliaridum  is  the  name  given 

to  this  by  the  Dublin  College. 

Unguentum  Cantliuridis .   Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cantharides, 'powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
Distilled  water,  eight  ounces. 
Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  wa  ter  with  the  cantharides  to  one  half,  and 
strain.  To  the  strained  liquor  add  the  ointment 
of  yellow  resin.  Evaporate  this  mixture  to  the 
thickness  of  an  ointment  in  a  water-bath,  satu- 
rated with  sea-sail.  ^ 

Unguentum  Infusi  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  Edin. 

Take  of  Cantharides, 
AVhite  resin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part  j 
Hog's  lard, 

"V^enice  turpentine,  of  each  two  parts  ^ 
Boiling  water,  four  parts. 
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Infnse  the  cantliarides  in  the  water  for  a  night ; 
tlieii  strongly  press  out  and  strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  it  with  ihc  lard  till  the  water  be  consumed  ; 
then  add  the  resin  and  wax  ;  and  when  these  are 
melted,  take  the  ointment  oft' the  fire  and  add 
the  turpentine. 

These  formuliE,  which  contain  the  soluble  parts 
of  the  caniharides,  uniformly  blended  with  the 
other  ingredients,  are  more  commodious,  and  in 
general  occasion  less  pain,  though  little  less  efl'ec- 
tual  in  their  action,  than  the  compositions  with 
the  fly  in  subtanco.  This,  however,  does  not 
uniformly  happen  ;  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  introduce  the  following: 

Unguentum  Pulveris  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  Edin. 

Take  of  Resinous  ointment,  seven  parts  ; 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 
Mix  them  eli'eetualJy. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dressing  for 
blisters  called  perpetual^  or  to  be  kept  running  for 
a  considerable  time,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  of 
great  service.  Particular  care  should  be  taken, 
that  t!ie  cantharides  employed  in  these  composi- 
tions be  reduced  info  very  subtile  powder,  and  that 
the  mixture  be  made  as  equal  and  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. With  these  precautions,  there  are  some  par- 
ticular habits  in  which  this  ointment  operates  with 
even  less  pain  than  the  former,  without  being  less 
effectual. 

Cevttium  Cantharidis.  Lond. 

Take  of  Cerate  of  spermaceti,  softened  with  heat, 
six  drachms  ; 
Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them. 

In  this  cerate  the  Dublin  College  direct  four 
scruples  of  the  flies  to  one  ounce.  Under  this  form 
cantharides  may  be  made  to  act  to  any  extent  that 
is  requisite.  It  is  particularly  more  convenient 
where  the  skin  to  which  the  blister  is  to  be  applied 
is  previously  much  affected,  as  in  cases  of  small 
pox  ;  and  in  supporting  a  drain  under  the  form  of 
an  issue,  it  is  less  apt  to  spread  than  the  softer 
ointment. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  Lond.  Dub'. 

Take  of  Spanish  (lies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound; 

Wax  plaster,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hog's  lard  half  a  pound. 
Having  melted  the  plaster  and  lard,  sprinkle  and 
jnix  m  th  e  fliesj  a  litiie  bcioie  they  become 


Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  Edln, 

Take  pf  Mutton  suet, 
^   Yellow  wax, 
White  resin, 

Cantharides,  of  each  equal  weights. 

Mix  the  cantharides,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  with 
the  other  ingredients,  previously  melted,  and  re- 
moved  from  the  fire. 

Both  these  formulas  are  very  -well  suited  to  an- 
swer the  intention  of  exciting  blisters.  When  the 
desired  effect  does  not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  their  activity  having  been  destroyed  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  ;  such  as  too  great  heat  in 
forming,  or  in  spreading,  the  plaster.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unusual  to  sprinkle  powder  of  cantharides 
on  the  blister  after  it  is  spread. 

Emplastrutn  Meloes  Vesicatorii  Compositum.  Edin, 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch, 

Vemce  turpentine, 
Cantharides,  each  twelve  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 
Sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts  ; 
Mustard  seed. 

Black  pepper,  each  one  part. 

Having  first  melted  the  pitch  and  wax,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, and  to  these,  in  fusion,  and  still  hot, 
add  the  other  ingredients,  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  mixed,  and  stir  the  whole  carefully  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 

This  is  reckoned  the  most  infallible  blistering 
plaster  ;  as  it  includes  a  variety  of  stimulating  in- 
gredients, which  may  supply  any  accidental  defici- 
ency of  power  in  the  principal  one. 

CA'NTIIUS,  (navSof,  the  iron  binding  of  a  cart 
wheel)  ;  the  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye,  where  the 
upper  and  under  eyelids  meet.  That  next  the  nose 
is  termed  the  internal  or  greater  canthus,  and  the 
other,  the  external  or  lesser  canthus. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  commonly  called  elastic 
GUM,  India  rubber,  or  Caj/enne  resin.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  the  milky  juice  of  the  Siphonia  elastica 
folils  ternutis  elliptisis  integerrimis  subtus  cams 
lunge  peliolatis.  This  substance  is  brought  from 
Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  most  singular  properties.  No  sub- 
stance is  yet  known  which  is  so  pliable,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  elastic  ;  and  it  is  farther  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  as  being  capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  very  powerful  menstrua.  From  the  account  of 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  we  learn,  that  this  substance 
oozes  out,  under  the  form  ©f  a  vegetable  milk, 
from  incisions  made  in  the  tree ;  and  that  it  is  ga- 
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♦hered  chiefly  In  time  of  rain,  because,  though  it 
may  be  collected  at  all  times,  it  flows  then  most 
abundantly.  The  means  employed  to  inspissate 
and  indurate  it,  M.  de  la  Borde  says,  are*.ept  a 
profound  secret.  M.  Bomere  and  others  affirm, 
that  it  thickens  and  hardens  gradually  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires  a  solid 
consistence,  it  manifests  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  flexibility  and  elasticity.  Accordingly  the 
Indians  make  boots  of  it,  which  water  cannot  pe- 
netrate, and  Avhich,  when  smoked,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  real  leather.  Bottles  are  also  made  of  itj 
to  the  necks  of  which  are  fastened  hollow  reeds,  so 
that  the  liquor  contained  in  them  may  be  squirted 
through  the  reeds  or  pipes  by  pressure.  One  of  these, 
filled  with  water,  is  always  presented  to  each  of  the 
guests  at  their  feasts,  who  never  fall  to  make 
use  of  it  before  eating.  This  whimsical  custom  led 
the  Portuguese  in  that  country  to  call  the  tree  that 
produces  this  resin  pao  de  xirringa,  and  hence  the 
name  of  seringat  is  given  both  to  the  tree  and  to 
its  resinous  production.  Flambeaux,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long,  are  likewise 
made  of  this  resin,  which  give  a  beautiful  light, 
have  no  bad  smell,  and  burn  twelve  hours.  A  kind 
of  cloth  is  also  prepared  from  it,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Quito  apply  to  the  same  purpose  as  our 
oil-cloth  and  sail-cloth.  It  is  formed,  in  fine,  by 
means  of  moulds,  into  a  variety  of  figures  for  use 
and  ornament ;  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  thus: 
The  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  is  spread 
over  pieces  of  clay  formed  into  the  desired  shape; 
and  as  fast  as  one  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added, 
till  the  vessel  be  of  the  proper  thickness:  the 
whole  is  then  held  over  a  strong  smoke  of  vegeta- 
bles on  fire,  whereby  it  hardens  into  the  texture 
and  appearance  of  leather;  and  before  the  finishing, 
■while  yet  soft,  is  capable  of  having  any  impression 
made  on  the  outside,"  which  remains  ever  after. 
When  the  whole  is  done,  the  inside  mould  is 
picked  out,  and  thus  is  produced  the  elastic  bottle 
so  useful  to  surgeons. 

Ever  since  this  resin  has  been  known  in  Europe, 
its  chemical  qualities  and  other  extraordinary  pro- 
perties have  been  very  diligently  investigated.  In 
particular  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
method  of  dissolving  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  assume  different  figures  with  equal  ease  as 
■when  in  its  original  state  of  milk.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1768,  we  have  an 
account  of  several  attempts  for  this  purpose,  and 
hem  it  may  be  effected  :  and  Mr.  Macquer,  after  a 
variety  of  fruitless  trials,  found  that  the  caoutchouc, 
if  cut  into  little  bits,  and  put  into  a  proper  vessel 
■with  as  much  ether  as  was  sufficient  to  cover  it, 
•would  perfectly  dissolve  with  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  observes,  however,  that  two  pints  of 
the  best  ether,  obtained  by  rectifying  eight  or  ten 
pints  of  the  common  ether  by  a  gentle  heat,  must 


be  used,  in  order  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  distinguishing  properties  of  this  substance, 
viz.  its  solidity,  flexibility,  and  elasticify,  and  its 
quality  of  resisting  the  action  of  aqueous,  spiritu- 
ous, saline,  oily,  and  other  common  solvents,  ren- 
der it  extremely  fit  for  the  construction  of  tubes, 
catheters,  and  other  instruments,  in  which  these 
properties  are  wanted.  In  order  to  form  this  resin 
into  small  tubes,  Mr.  Macquer  prepared  a  solid 
cylindrical  mould  of  wax,  of  the  desired  size  and 
shape;  and  then  dipping  a  pencil  into  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  resin,  daubed  the  mould  over  with 
it,  till  he  had  covered  it  with  a  coat  of  resin  of  a 
sufficient  thickness.  The  whole  piece  is  then 
thrown  into  boiling  water ;  by  the  heat  of  which 
the  wax  is  soon  melted,  and  rises  to  the  surface, 
leaving  the  resinous  tube  completely  formed  be- 
hind. 

Mr,  Berniard,  who  has  made  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  this  substance,  concludes  that  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar fat  oil,  coloured  by  a  matter  soluble  in  alkohol, 
and  contaminated  with  the  soot  of  the  smoke  to 
which  each  layer  of  the  resin  must  be  exposed,  in 
order  to  dry  it.  According  to  this  chemist,  water 
produces  no  alteration  upon  it :  alkohol,  assisted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  discolours  it.  Caustic  fixed  al- 
kali is  incapable  of  acting  upon  it.  The  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  reduces  it  to  a  carbonaceous 
state,  and  is  itself,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  a 
black  colour,  and  takes  the  smell  and  volatility  of 
the  sulphurous  acid.  The  common  or  weak  nitric 
acid  acts  on  this  resin  in  the  same  way  as  on  cork, 
and  gives  it  a  yellow  colour ;  the  nitric  acid, 
strongly  concentrated,  decomposes  it  very  rapidly; 
the  muriatic  acid  produces  no  sort  of  alteration 
upon  it;  rectified  sulphuric  ether  did  not  dissolve 
it.  The  author  observes,  that  this  fact  must  appear 
singular  to  all  those  who  know  the  accuracy  and 
veracity  of  Macquer.  Nitric  ether  did  dissolve  it. 
This  solution  is  yellow,  and  affords,  by  evapora- 
tion, a  transparent  substance,  friable,  and  soluble 
in  alkohol — in  a  word,  a  genuine  resin,  formed, 
according  to  this  author,  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  on  the  elastic  caoutchouc.  The  volatile  oils 
of  lavender,  aspic,  and  turpentine,  dissolve  it  with 
the  help  of  a  gentle  heat;  but  they  form  clammy 
fluids,  which  stick  to  the  hands,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  A  solution 
of  elastic  resin  by  oil  of  aspic,  when  mixed  with 
alkohol,  deposited  white  flakes,  which  were  insolu- 
ble in  hot  water,  but  floated  on  the  surface  of  that 
fluid,  and  became,  on  cooling,  white  and  solid 
like  wax  ;  in  a  word,  they  formed  a  genuine,  fixed, 
concrescible  oil.  Oil  of  camphor  dissolved  elastic 
resin  by  simple  maceration.  When  the  solution 
was  evaporated,  the  camphor  was  volatilized  ;  and 
there  remained  in  the  capsule  an  amber-coloured 
matter,  of  a  firm  consistence,  but  scarce  gluey, 
and  easily  soluble  in  alkohol.    Fixed  oilsj  when. 
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boppd  upon  clastic  rrsln,  dissolve  it :  wax  likewise 
dissolv.s  it.  Tliis  subs'ance  does  not  melt  by  a 
boilipghc.it;  bi.t  v.'ien  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire  in  a  silver  spoon,  it  is  reduced  into  a  thick 
biack  oil:  it  then  exhales  white  vaponrs;  after 
which  it  remains  fat  and  clammj,  though  exposed 
to  the  air  lor  several  months;  nor  does  it  ever  again 
rec^ovcr  its  drynoss  and  elasticity,  which  are  so  ne- 
cessary to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  to  w.bich  it  is  ap- 
plied- M.  Berniard  concluded  liis  experiments  on 
thi-i  eiib-itanco,  by  analysing  it  by  a  naked  fire. 
From  a«  ounce  of  clastic  gum  he  obtained  a  vcry 
litde  phlegm  ;  an  oil,  which,  though  at  first  clear 
and- light,  became  afterwards  thick  and  coloured  ; 
and  ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  which  he  does  not 
specify  :  there  remained  a  coal,  similar  to  those  of 
other  resinous  substances,  which  weighed  12  grains. 
This  chemist  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  ammoniac  to 
the  foot  which  colonrs  the  gum.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark  with  respect  to  this  analysts,  that 
it  does  not  determine,  in  a  very  accurate  manner, 
the  nature  of  elastic  resin  :  for  acids  act  not  on 
this  substance  in  the  same  v/ay  as  on  fat  oils  ;  they 
act  on  these  bodies  with  much  more  rapidity  than 
on  elastic  gum  :  neither  do  caustic  alkalis  reduce 
H  to  a  saponaceous  state  ;  nor  does  it  melt,  unless 
a  much  stronger  heat  be  applied  to  it  than  what  is 
gulhcient  to  reduce  the  most  solid  fixed  oils  to  a 
eta'e  of  fluidity  :  and,  besides,  no  fixed  oii  ever 
becomes  dry  and  elastic  like  .caoutchouc. 

A  resin  s-iratiar  to  tiiis  was  some  j'ears  ago  disco- 
vered fay  M.  Poivre,  in  the  isle  of  France;  and 
there  are  various  miilcy  juices  extracted  from  trees 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  which,  by  previous  mix- 
tures  and  preparations,  are  formed  into  an  elastic 
resin,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Cay- 
eene  :  such,  for  ins.tance,  are  the  juices  oljtained 
from  the  Cecropia  peUala,  the  Ficus  religiosa^  and 
indicu,  &c.  Of  the  genuine  trees,  those  growing 
along  tiie  banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons  are 
described  by  Mr.  Condamine  as  attaining  a  very 
great  height,  being  at  the  earns  time  perfectly 
straight,  and  having  no  branches  except  at  the  top, 
whieh  is  but  small,  covering  no  more  than  a  circum- 
ference of  ten  feet.  Its  leaves  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  manioc :  they  are  green  on 
the  upper  part,  and  white  beneath.  The  seeds  are 
three  in  number,  and  contained  in  a  pod  consisting 
of  three  cells,  not  unlike  those  of  the  ridnus  or 
pahna  Ckristi ;  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  ker- 
nel, which,  being  stripped  and  boiled  in  water,  pro- 
duces  a  thick  oil  or  fat,  answering  the  purposes  of 
butter  in  the  cookery  of  that  country. 

This  elastic  gum,  however,  may  be  dissolved 
without  ethsr,  and  answer  the  purposes  of  a  var- 
nish, if  managed  in  the  following  way :  Take  one 
pouud  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  a  pound  of 
the  gutn  cut  into  very  small  pieces  ;  pour  the  tur- 
|)futiae  iato.aioag-oecked  matrass,  whicfe  roust  be 


placed  In  a  sand-bath  ;  throw  in  the  g'im,  not  ali 
at  once,  but  by  little  and  little  according  as  it  is 
perceived  to  dissolve.  When  it  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, pour  in*^o  the  matrass  a  pint  of  nut  or  lin- 
seed oil,  or  oil  of  popples,  rendered  desiccative  ia 
the  usual  manner  witii  litharge.  Then  let  the  whois 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  preparation 
is  finished.  I'his  would  make  an  excellent  varnish 
for  air-balloons,  were  it  not  so  expensive  on  account 
of  the  price  of  the  gum.  Another  method,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Baldwin,  is  as  follows :  Take  any 
quantity  of  the  caoutchou'c,  as  two  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois :  cut  it  into  small  bits  with  a  pair  of  scissars. 
i-*ut  a  strong  iron  ladle  (such  as  plumbers  or  glazi- 
ers melt  their  lead  in)  over  a  common  pit-coal  or 
other  fire.  The  fire  must  be  gentle,  glowing,  and 
without  smoke.  When  the  ladle  is  hot,  much  be- 
low a  red  heat,  put  a  single  bit  into  the  ladle.  If 
black  smoke  issues,  it  will  presently  flame  and  dis- 
appear ;  or  it  will  evaporate  without  flame  :  the 
ladle  is  then  too  hot.  When  the  ladle  is  less  hot, 
put  in  a  second  bit,  which  will  produce  a  white 
smoke.  This  white  smoke  will  continue  during 
the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  s 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted. 
It  should  be  continually  and  gently  stirred  with  an 
iron  or  brass  spoon.  Two  pounds,  or  one  quart, 
of  the  best  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  linseed  oil,  which, 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  neats-foot  oil,  has 
stood  a  month,  or  not  so  long,  on  a  lump  of  quick 
lime,  to  make  it  more  or  less  drying)  is  to  be  put 
into  the  melted  caoutchouc,  and  stirred  till  hot ; 
and  the  whole  poured  into  a  glazed  vessel,  through 
a  coarse  gauze,  or  fine  sieve.  When  settled  and 
clear,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  fit  for 
use  either  in  a  hot  or  cold  state. 

The  Abbe  Clavigero  informs  us,  that  the  elastic 
gum  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  olin  or  olli,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  of  that  kingdom  ule :  that  it  distils 
from  the  olquahuitl,  which  is  a  tree  of  moderate 
siae  ;  the  trunk  of  which  is  smooth  and  yellowish, 
the  leaves  pretty  large,  the  flowers  white,  and  the 
fruit  yellow  and  rather  round,  but  angular  ;  within 
whiclx  there  are  kernels  as  large  as  filb.erds,  and 
white,  but  covered  with  a  yellowish  pellicle :  that 
the  kernel  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  fruit  always 
grows  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  tree:  that  when 
the  trunk  is  cut,  the  ule  which  distils  from  it  ig 
white,  liquid,  and  viscous;  afterwards  it  becomes 
yellow  ;  and  lastly  of  a  leaden  colour,  though  ra. 
ther  blacker,  which  it  always  retains.  The  tree, 
he  adds,  is  very  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Guati« 
mala. 

As  to  the  genus  of  this  tree,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  yet  ascertained.  Aublet,  in  his  Histoire  de» 
Pinnies  de  la  Guienne,  describes  the  tree,  the  fruity 
and  manner  of  collecting  the  juice  ;  but  never  savr 
the  flower :  be  c^ls  it,  however,  Hevea  GuiancnsU% 
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In  Ja'cquin's  America,  it  is  called  EcMtes  eorf/nt' 
h/isa.  The  younger  Linnaeus,  in  his  S'ifpple?i}eiiium 
Plamtanim  (p.  422),  names  it  Jatropha  ela&tka; 
but  acknowledges  that  he  only  gives  it  this  name 
from  the  structure  of  the  fruit  having  most  resem- 
blance to  that  genus,  his  dry  species  wanting  the 
flowers. 

With  us  the  caoutchouc  is  used  for  various  medi- 
cal purposes.  Surgeons  have  excellent  bougies  and 
catheters  made  of  it,  and  bag-syringes  for  injecting 
liquids.  It  also  serves  as  a  pessary  in  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  &c. 

CAPA'IVA  BALSAM.    See  Balsamum  Co- 

IP  4.1  V  iE» 

"  CAPER  BUSH.    See  Capparis. 

CAPHO'RA,  a  name  for  camphor. 

CAPHU'RA  BA'ROS  INDO'RUM,  a  species 
of  camphor  which  separates  from  the  01.  Caphurce 
cn  redistilling  it. 

CAPHU'RA  OLEUM,  an  aromatic  essen- 
tial  oil,  distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon 
tree. 

CAPICATl'NGA,  a  species  of  acorns  which 
grow  in  the  West  Indies,  larger  and  more  useful 
than  ours  in  Europe,  of  the  same  qualities,  but  in 
iL  greater  degree. 

CAPICATl'NGA,  Asiatic  sweet-flag, 

CAPILLAME'NTUM,  the  hairy  or  villous  inte- 
gument  belonging  to  animals. 

CAPILLAR ES,  (from  capillus,  hair),  in  bo- 
tany, capillary,  or  hair-shaped,  plants  ;  theriame  of 
a  class  in  Morison,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave,  consisting 
of  those  imperfect  plants  called  ferns.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  sixteenth  class  in  Tournefort's  Sys^ 
tem,  and  to  the  first  order  Filices,  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  in  the  Sexual  Method  of  Linnffius. 
See  FiLicEs,  and  Cryptogamia. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a  general  sense,  an  appella- 
tion  given  to  things  on  account  of  their  extreme 
fineness,  resembling  hair.  This  epithet  is  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  most  minute  tjiood-vessels,  and 
fibres,  canals  of  the  human  body.  See  Capillary 
Vessels. 

CAPILLARY  TUBES,  in  physics,  aifc  small 
pipes  of  glass,  whose  canals  are  extremely  narrow, 
their  diameter  being  only  a  half,  a  third,  'or  a 
fourth  of  a  line.  The  ascent  of  water,  &c.  in  ca- 
pillary tubes  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  long  em- 
barrassed the  philosophers :  for  let  one  end  of  a 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  extremities,  be  immerged  in 
water,  the  .liquor  within  the  tube  will  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  external  surface :  or 
if  two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the  same 
fluid,  one  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  other  of  a 
larger  bore,  the  fluid  will  ascend  higher  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter ;  and  this  will  be  in  a  re- 
ciprocal ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  will 
hs  necessary  first  to  premise,  that  the  attraction  be. 


tween  the  particles  of  glass  and  water  is  greater 
than  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  water 
itself;  for  if  a  glass  tube  be  placed  in  the  position 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  ap- 
plied to  the  under  side  of  the  tube,  it  will  adhere 
to  it  ;  nor  will  it  fall  from  the  glass  till  its  bulk  and 
gravity  are  so  far  increased,  as  to  overcome  the  at- 
traction of  the  glass.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
hoAv  sensibly  such  a  power  must  act  on  the  surface 
of  a  fluid,  not  viscid,  as  water,  contained  within 
the  small  cavity  or  bore  of  a^glass  tube  ;  as  also  that 
it  will  be  proportionably  stronger  as  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  is  smaller  ;  for  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  diameter,  when  it  is  considered,  that  such  , 
particles  only  as  are  in  contact  with  the  fluid, 
and  those  immediately  above  the  surface,  can  ef- 
fect it. 

Now  these  particles  form  a  periphery  contiguous 
to  the  surface,  the  upper  part  of  which  attracts 
and  raises  the  surface,  while  the  lower  part,  which 
is  in  contact  with  it,  supports  it :  so  that  neither 
the  thickness  nor  length  of  the  tube  is  of  any  con- 
sequence here ;  the  periphery  of  particles  only, 
which  is  always  proportionable  to  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  is  the  only  acting  power.  The  quantity 
of  the  fluid  raised  will  therefore  be  as  the  surface 
of  the  bore  which  it  fills,  that  is,  as  the  diameter ; 
for  otherwise  the  effect  would  not  be  proportional 
to  the  cause,  since  the  quantities  are  always  as  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters;  the  heights  therefore  to 
which  the  fluids  will  rise,  in  difterent  tubes,  will 
be  inversely  as  the  diameters. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  throughout, 
of  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  being  always  higher  as  the 
tube  is  smaller :  Dr.  Hook's  experiments,  with 
tubes  almost  as  fine  as  cobwebs,  seem  to  show  the 
contrary.  The  water  in  these,  he  observes,  did 
not  rise  so  high  as  one  would  have  expected.  The 
highest  he  ever  found  it,  was  at  twenfy-one  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bason  ;  which 
is  much  short  of  what  it  oiight  to  have  been  by  the 
law  above-mentioned. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS,  ftJa^a  cupillaria', 
from  capillus,  a  little  hair ;  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  hairs  or  fine  threads);  those  very 
fine  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  which  terminate 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the 
surface  of  internal  cavities. 

CAPI  LLUS,  (quasi  capitis  pilus,  the  hair  of 
the  head),  human  hair.  It  consists  of  small  cy- 
lindrical, transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic  fila- 
ments, which  arise  from  the  skin,  and  are  fastened 
in  itby  means  of  small  roots.  Hair  is  composed  of 
a  spongy,  cellular  texture,  containing  a  coloured 
liquid,  and  a  proper  covering.  It  is  divided  into 
two  kinds  :~long,  Avhich  arises  on  the  scalp,  cheek, 
chin,  breasts  of  men,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  arms 
knd  legs,  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and  pelvis  |  and 
SO 
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fhort,  which  5s  softei-  than  the  long,  5s  present  oTcr 
the  whole  body,  except  only  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  hair  originates  5n  the 
adipose  membrane  from  an  oblong  membranous 
bulb,  which  has  vessels  peculiar  to  it.  The  hair  is 
distinguished  by  different  names  in  certain  parts  : 
as,  capiUics,  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  crinis,  on  the 
back  of  the  head  ;  circrinnus,  on  the  temples  ;  c?- 
lium^  on  the  eyelids  ;  siipercih'um,  on  the  eyebrows; 
vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils  ;&ar&a,  on  the  chin;  pap- 
j)us,  on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mi/stax,  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  pilus,  on  the  body.  The  hair  is  apt  to 
fall  off  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  nourishment 
at  the  roots ;  this  is  to  be  prcTcnted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimulants,  both  medical  and  mechanical. 
The  hair  is  likewise  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease 
named  Plica  polonica.    See  Plica. 

CAPri-iLUS,  in  botany,  a  term  of  measure,  or 
dimension.  See  Mensura.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  LinnjEus  calls  the  calyx  of  the  female  flowers 
of  the  ti/pha,  or  cat's-tail,  capilli  papposi,  downy 
hairs.    See  Pappus. 

CAPI'LLUS  VENERIS.    See  Adiantiium. 
CAPrSTRUM,  a  bandage  for  the  head,  for- 
merly so  called.    In  Vogel's  Nosology  it  is  the 
same  as  Trismus. 

CAPITA'TiE,  the  name  of  a  class  in  Ray's  Me- 
thod, and  of  a  division,  or  section,  in  Linnasus's  ar- 
rangenient  of  the  compound  flowers,  which  consti- 
tute the  forty-ninlh  order  in  his  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  MeLhod.    See  Composit.e. 

CAPITA*TUS  FLOS,  (from  caput,  a  head),  in 
botany,  a  fructification,  generally  consisting  of 
many  flowers  firmly  connected  on  the  summits  of 
the  foot-stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  knob,  or  head.  It 
is  exemplified  in  gotnphrena,  globe  amaranthus. 
See  Capitulum. 

CAPI'TULUM,  in  botany,  a  little  head.  This 
is  a  mode  of  inflorescence,  in  which  many  flowers 
are  collected  into  a  head,  at  the  extremity  or  sum- 
mits of  the  foot-stalk ;  as  in  globe  amaranthus. 
A  Capitulum  is  either : — Dimidiattm,  i.e.  halved ;  re- 
sembling  half  a  head,  or  hemispherical ;  as  in  lip- 
pia  hemispherica :  Foliosiim,  leafy,  intermixed 
with  leaves  :  Globosum,  round,  of  a  globular  form  ; 
as  in  globe  amaranthus  :  Hispidum,  bristly  ;  as  in 
field  ba'il,  clinopodium  vulgare :  iVwi/M/w,  naked,  or 
having  no  leaves,  as  opposed  to  foliosum :  Ovatum, 
egg-shaped  ;  as  in  lippia  ovata:  Fedunculalum, 
furnished  with  pcdioelli,  or  little  foot-stalks  ;  as  in 
teucrium  capitatum :  Pyramidatum,  shaped  like  a 
pyramid  ;  as  in  lippia  Americana :  Sessile,  having 
no  peduncles  or  tlower-stalks  ;  as  in  teucrium  pu. 
milum:  Subrofundum,  roundish;  as  in  selago  fru- 
ticosa.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the  antherae  of 
.  the  mosses  are  stiled  by  Linnaeus,  Capitula.  Fhil. 
Bot.  p.  223. 

CA'PO,  a  CAPON ;  that  is,  a  cock-chicken, 
gelded  as  soon  as  left  by  the  dam,  or  as  soon  as  be 


Begins  to  crow.  Capons  are  of  use  to  lead  chickens,; 
ducklings,  pheasants,  &c.  and  defend  them  from 
the  kites  and  buzzards  ;  but  they  are  more  com- 
monly fed  for  the  table.  They  are  reckoned  more 
delicate  than  either  a  cock  or  a  hen,  and  their  flesh 
is  tenderer  and  more  digestible.  See  Birds. 

CA'PPARIS,  (jca-ffTra/jj; ;  from  cabak,  Arab,  or 
nfapa,  to  KcciCTtoivsiv  apxv  ;  from  its  curing  madness 
and  melancholy),  the  common  caper-eush.  The 
buds  or  unexpanded  flowers  of  this  plant,  capparis 
spinosa;  pedunculis  solitariis  unijloris,  stipulis  xpi- 
nosis,  foliis  annuis,  capsulis  ovalibus,  of  Linnasus  ; 
Classj  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia ;  are  in 
common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to  possess 
antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark  of  the  root  was 
formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a  deobstruent  medicine. 

CA'PPARIS  SPINO'SA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  caper  plant.    See  Capparis. 

CA'PRA,  the  GOAT,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  pecora.  Of  this  genus  four- 
teen species  are  described  by  LinnEus.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  flesh  of  this  animal  as  aliment  are  spo- 
ken of  under  Animal  Food.  In  mountainous  situ- 
ations it  atfords  a  cheap  and  plentiful  provision,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter  months,  when  the  kids  are 
brought  to  market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are 
frequently  salted  and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses 
of  bacon:  this,  by  the  Welsh,  is  called  cochyrwderiy 
or  hung  venison.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  reckoned 
sweet  and  nourishing,  and  an  excellent  succedaneuiu 
for  ass's  milk.  Yet  Di*.  CuUen  says,  "  Goat's  milk 
is  less  fluid,  less  sweet,  less  flatulent  than  cow's  ; 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  insoluble  parts  after 
coagulation,  and  indeed  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  coagulable  part.  Its  oily  and  coagulable  parts 
are  not  spontaneously  separable,  never  throwing 
out  a  cream,  or  allowing  butter  to  be  readily  ex- 
tracted from  it.  Some  of  this  animal's  milk,  with 
a  tea-spoonful  of  hartshorn,  drank  warm  in  bed  in 
the  morning,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  re^ 
peated  for  some  time,  has  been  said  to  cure  some 
phthisical  cases  before  they  were  gone  too  far. 
The  cheese  which  is  made  of  goat's  milk,  though 
much  valued  in  some  of  the  mountainous  countries, 
has,  however,  a  peculiar  taste  and  flavour,  not  very 
generally  approved  of.    See  Cheese. 

CAPRA'RIA,  SWEET-WEED,  a  genus  in  Lia- 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  five  species. 

CAPREOLA'RIA,  a  term  applied  to  the  vasa 
spermatica,  from  capreolus,  the  tendril  of  a  vine. 

CAPREOLATA,  a  species  of  bl^ck  brionv, 
growing  in  Brasil. 

CAPRE'OLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  used  for  the 
helix  of  the  ear. 

CAPRIFICA'TIO,  (from  caprificus,  a  wild  fig), 
CAPRiFicATioN.;  a  method  used  in  the  Levant,  for 
ripening  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig-tree,  by  means 
of  insects  bred  in  that  of  the  wild  fig-tree.  The 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  accounts  of  this  curi- 
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ons  operation  are  those  of  Tourneforf;  and  Poate- 
dera;  the  former,  in  his  Toyage  to  the  Levant,  and 
in  a  Memoir  delivered  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris  in  1705  ;  the  latter,  in  his  Anthologia. 

/The  substance  of  Tournefort's  account  is  this: 
*'  Of  the  thirty  species  or  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tic lig-tree  which  are  cultivated  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  there  are  but  two  cultivated  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  first  species  is  called  orwof,  from  the 
old  Greek  ecjvo/,  which  answers  to  caprificus  in 
Latin,  and  siguilies  a  wild  fig-tree.  The  second  is 
the  domestic  or  garden  fig-tree.  The  former  bears 
successively,  in  the  same  year,  three  sorts  of  fruit 
called/orwzVes,  cratitires,  and  orni ;  which,  though 
not  good  to  eat,  are  found  absolutely  necessary  to- 
wards ripening  those  of  the  garden  fig.  These 
fruits  have  a  sleek  even  skin  ;  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour  ;  and  contain  in  their  dry  and  mealy  inside, 
several  male  and  female  flowers  placed  upon  dis- 
iinct  foot. stalks,  the  former  above  the  latter.  The 
Jornites  appear  in  August,  and  continue  to  Novem- 
ber without  ripening  :  in  these  are  bred  small 
worms,  which  turn  to  a  sort  of  gnats  no  where  to 
be  seen  but  about  these  trees.  In  October  and 
^November,  these  gnats  of  themselves  make  a  punc- 
ture into  the  second  fruit,  which  is  called  cratitires. 
These  do  not  show  themselves  till  towards  the  end 
of  September.  The  Jornites  gradually  fall  away 
after  the  gnats  are  gone  ;  the  cratitires,  on  the 
contrary,  remain  on  the  tree  till  May,  and  inclose 
the  eggs  deposited  by  the  gnats  when  they  pricked 
them.  In  May,  the  third  sort  of  fruit,  called  orni, 
begins  to  be  produced  by  the  wild  fig-trees.  This 
is  much  bigger  than  the  other  two  ;  and  when  it 
grows  to  a  certain  size,  and  its  bud  begins  to  open, 
it  is  pricked  in  that  part  by  the  gnats  of  the  crati- 
tireSf  which  are  strong  enough  to  go  from  one  fruit 
to  another  to  deposit  their  eggs.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  are  slow  to 
come  forth  in  certain  parts,  while  the  orni  in  those 

'  very  parts  are  disposed  to  receive  them.  In  this 
case,  the  husbandman  is  obliged  to  look  for  the 
cratitires  in  another  part,  and  fix  them  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  of  those  fig-trees  whose  orni  are 
in  a  fit  disposition  to  be  pricked  by  the  gnats.  It 
they  miss  the  opportunity,  the  orni  fall,  and  the 
gnats  of  the  cratitires  fly  away.  None  but  those 
that  are  well  acquainted  with  the  culture,  know  the 
critical  moment  of  doing  this;  and  in  order  to  know 
it,  their  eye  is  perpetually  fixed  on  the  bud  of  the 
fig  ;  for  that  part  not  only  indicates  the  time  that 
the  prickers  are  to  issue  forth,  but  also  when  the 
fig  is  to  be  successfully  pricked  :  if  the  bud  is  too 
hard  and  compact,  the  gnat  cannot  lay  its  eggs ; 
^nd  the  fig  drops  when  the  bud  is  too  open. 

^5  The  use  of  all  these  three  sorts  of  fruit  is  to 
ripen  the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-tree,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
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peasants  take  the  orni,  at  the  tim^fheir  giiat» 

are  ready  to  break  out,  and  carry  them  to  the  gar- 
den fig-trees :  if  they  do  not  nick  the  moment,  the 
orni  fall ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig-tree, 
not  ripening,  will  in  a  very  little  time  fall  in  like 
manner.  The  peasants  are  so  well  acquainted  with, 
these  precious  moments,  that,  every  morning  in 
making  their  inspection,  they  only  transfer  to  their 
garden  fig-trees  such  orni  as  are  well  conditioned, 
otherwise  they  lose  their  crop.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, they  have  one  remedy,  though  an  indifferent 
one ;  which  Is  to  strew  over  the  garden  fig-tree 
another  plant  in  whose  fruit  there  is  also  a  specie* 
of  gnats,  which  answers  the  purpose  in  some  mea- 
sure." 

The  caprification  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, described  by  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
and  other  authors  of  antiquity,  corresponds  in  eve- 
ry circumstance  with  what  is  practised  at  this  day 
in  the  Archipelago  and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree 
in  declaring,  that  the  wild  fig-tree,  caprificus,  ne- 
ver ripened  its  fruit ;  but  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or  domestic  fig, 
over  which  the  husbandmen  suspend  its  branch- 
es. The  reason  of  this  success  has  been  supposed 
to  be,  that  by  the  punctures  of  these  insects  tha 
vessels  of  the  fruit  are  lacerated,  and  thereby  a 
greater  quantity  of  nutritious  juice  derived  thither. 
Perhaps,  too,  in  depositing  their  eggs,  the  gnats 
leave  behind  them  some  sort  of  liquor  proper  to 
ferment  gently  with  the  milk  of  the  figs,  and  to 
make  their  flesh  tender.  The  figs  in  Provence,  and 
even  at  Paris,  ripen  much  sooner  for  having  their 
buds  pricked  with  a  straw  dipped  in  olive-oil. 
Plums  and  pears  likewise  pricked  by  some  insects, 
ripen  much  the  faster  for  it ;  and  the  flesh  round 
such  puncture  is  better  tasted  than  the  rest.  It  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  that  considerable  changes  hap- 
pen to  the  contexture  of  fruits  so  pricked,  just  the 
same  as  to  parts  of  animals  pierced  with  any  sharp 
instrument.  Others  have  supposed  that  these  insects 
penetrated  the  fruit  of  the  tree  to  which  they  were 
brought,  and  gave  a  more  free  admission  to  the  air, 
and  to  the  sun.  Linnaeus  explains  the  operation 
by  supposing  that  the  insects  brought  the  farina 
from  the  wild  fig,  which  contained  male  flowers 
only,  to  the  domestic  fig,  which  contained  the 
female  ones.  Hasselquist,  from  what  he  saw  in 
Palestine,  seemed  to  doubt  of  this  mode  of  fructi- 
fication. M.  Bernard,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture,  opposes  it  more  decidedly. 
He  CQuld  never  find  the  insect  in  the  cultivated  fig  \ 
and,  in  reality,  it  appeared  to  leave  the  wild  fig, 
after  the  stamina  were  mature,  and  their  pollen  dis- 
gii^ated :  besides,  he  adds,  what  they  may  have 
brought  on  their  wings  must  be  rubbed  away  in  the 
little  aperture  which  they  would  form  for  them- 
selves. At  Malta,  where  there  are  seven  or  eight 
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Taneties'w  the  domestic  fig,  this  operation  is  only 
performed  on  those  which  ripen  latest :  the  former 
are  of  a  proper  size,  fine  flavour,  and  in  great 
abundance,  without  it ;  so  that  he  thinks  the  .ca- 
prification  only  hastens  the  ripening.  lie  examined 
the  parts  of  fructification  of  the  fig ;  and  he  ob- 
serves, if  this  examination  be  made  previous  to  the 
ripening,  that  round  the  eye  of  the  fig,  and  in  the 
subitance  of  its  covering,  may  be  seen  triangular 
deiitati'd  leaves,  pressed  one  against  another  ;  and 
tinder  these  leaves  are  the  stamina,  whose  pollen  is 
destined  for  the  impregnation  of  the  grains,  which 
fill  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  These  male  organs  are 
jnuj^h  more  numerous  in  the  wild  fig  than  in  the  do- 
mestic ;  and  the  stamina  are  found  to  contain  a  yel- 
low dust,  which  may  be  collected  when  it  is  ripe. 
The  wild  figs,  when  ripe,  are  not  succulent,  and 
have  no  taste,  though  the  grains  are  disposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  other  kind.  The  pith  of  the 
grain  of  the  wild  fruit  serves  as  food  to  a  species 
of  the  cynips,  whose  larva  is  wlute,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  its  transformation  ;  and  it  is  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  pistil,  that  the  insect 
penetrates  the  grain.  From- this  account  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  insect  is  only  communi- 
cated by  accident  to  the  domestic  fig,  and  that  the 
jlowers  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  hermaphrodite. 
jBut  the  number  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  being 
fewer  on  the  cultivated  than  on  the  wild  fig,  the 
seeds  are  fecundated  more  certainly  and  quickly 
by  the  caprlfication  ;  and  every  botanist  knows, 
that  when  the  impregnation  is  completed,  the  flow- 
er soon  withers  ;  while,  if  by  any  accident  it  is 
delayed,  it  continues  in  bloom  much  longer.  This 
•view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  explains  very  com- 
pletely the  reason  why,  in  Malta,  the  caprification 
is  practised  on  the  late  kind  of  fig,  because  it  hast- 
ens the  formation  and  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

CAPRI'FIGUS,  (from  capra,  a  goat,  and  Jicus, 
a  fig  ;  because  the  food  of  goats).    See  Carica. 

CAPRIFO'LIUM,  Italian  eoney-suckle,  a 
species  of  Lonicera. 

CAPRIMU'LGA,  a  large  kind  of  viper,  which 
is  not  poisonous. 

C APRFZ  ANS,  a  term  used  by  Galen  and  others 
to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  when  it  leaps, 
and,  as  it  were  dances  in  uncertain  strokes  and  pe- 
riods. 

CA'PSICUM,  (xa^^fMv;  from  xxvlu),  to  bite;  on 
account  of  its  elfect  on  the  mouth)  ;  Guinea-pep- 
peb;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  class  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na,tu- 
ral  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridce. 
The  corolla  is  verticillated,  and  the  fruit  a  sapless 
berry. 

The  species  are,  1.  The  anmmm,  with  oblong 
fruit  ;  the  common  long-podded  capsicum  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  gardens.  Of  this  there  is 
one  kind  with  red,  and  another  with  yellow  fruit ; 


and  of  these  theM^e  several  varieties,  differlng^ 
only  in  the  size  and  figure  of  their  pods.  2.  The 
ietragonum,  commonly  called  pell-pepper.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  red,  and  is  the  only  kind  proper  for 
pickling,  the  skin  being  tender  ;  whereas  those  of 
the  other  sorts  are  thin  and  tough.  The  pods  are 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long  ;  are  very  large,  swelling,  and  Avrinkled,  flat- 
ted at  the  top,  where  they  are  angular,  and  sorae- 
timres  stand  erect,  at  others  grow  doM"nward.  3. 
The  eei'asiformc.^  with  a  round  smooth  frnit,  does 
not  grow  so  tall  as  the  other  sorts,  but  spreads  near 
the  ground  ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  clusters,  are  of 
a  shining  green,  and  stand  on  long  footstalks.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  of  the  size  of  a  cher- 
ry. 4.  The  pynnnidale^  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and: 
has  much  narrower  leaves  than  the  other  sorts. 
The  pods  always  grow  erect,  and  are  produced  in 
great  plenty,  so  that  the  plants  ma^t;  a  fine  ap- 
pearance for  three  months  in  the  winter.  5.  Xhe 
mmimum,  commonly  called  bird-pepper,  rises  with 
a  shrubby  stalk  four  or  five  feet  high:  the  leaves 
are  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  fruit  grows  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  branches,  standing  erect :  these  are 
small,  oval,  and  of  a  bright  red  :  they  are  much, 
more  sharp  and  biting  than  those  of  the  other  sorts. 
Besides  these  species,  botanists  describe  as  many 
more;  viz.  the  cordiforme,  with  heart-shaped  fruit; 
the  angulosum,  with  angular  heart-shaped  fruit; 
the  oiivaformc,  with  oval  fruit  ;  the  conoide,  com- 
monly called  hen-pepper,  with  a  conical  red  fruit 
growing  erect;  and  the  frutescens,  with  small  py- 
ramidal fruit  growing  erect;  commonly  called  Bar- 
bary-pepper.  These,  however,  have  no  remarkable 
properties  difl'erent  from  the  others. 

'I'he  first  species  is  that  described  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias as  a  medicine.  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  has 
found  that  the  pungency  of  this  pepper  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  alkohol;  not  volatile;  red- 
dens infusions  of  turnsole ;  and  is  precipitated 
by  infusion  of  galls,  muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate" 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphafe  of  zinc, 

or  green), 
but  not  by 
or  silicized 


red  sulphate  of  iron  (but  not  blue 


alum, 
acid, 


ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic, 
potass. 

What  is  generally  used  under  the  name  of  Cay~ 
eiine  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  cap- 
sicum, but  especially  of  t}\e  capsicum  minimum  at 
bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all. 

These  peppers  have  been  chiefly  used  as  condi- 
ments. See  Condiments.  They  prevent  flatulence 
from  vegetable  food,  and  give  warmth  to  the  sto- 
mach, possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental 
spices,  without,  as  Dr.  Wright  asserts,  producing 
those  complaints  of  the  head  which  <he  latter  are 
apt  to  occasion.  An  abuse  of  them,  however,  gives 
rise  to  yiscerai  obstructions,  especially  of  the  livey. 
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In  the  practice  of  mcdieine,  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tliey  furnish  us  with  one  of  tlie  purest 
and  strongest  stimulants  which  can  ba  introduced 
info  the  stomach  ;  while  at  thg.faine  time  they  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  aUcoIioI  or  opium. 
Dr.  Makitrick  Adair,  v/ho  first  introduced  them 
into  practice,  found  them  useful,  particularly  ia  that 
morbid  disposition  which  he  calls  Cachexia  ^fri- 
cana^  and  which  he  considers  as  a  most  frequent 
and  fatal  predisposition  to  diseaS|Lamong  the  slaves. 
Dr.  Wright  says,  that  in  dropsical  and  other  cam- 
plaints,  where  cjfcalybeatcs  aire  indicated,  a  minute 
portion  of  powdered  cap;icum  forms  an  excellent 
addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  letiia  gic  aliec- 
tions.  This  pepper  has  also  been  siicCersfullj  em- 
ployed in  a  spcci^^s  of  cynanche  maligna,  which 
proved  very  lata!  in  the  Vvest  Indies,  rcsisSing  the 
use  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  the  other  reme- 
dies commonly  employed,  in  tropical  fevers,  coma 
and  delirium  are  common  attendauts  ;  and  in  such 
cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and 
happy  etl'c'ct.  They  redden  tlie  parts,  but  seldom 
blister,  un]i.'ss  when  kept  on  too  long.  Jn  ophthal- 
mia from  relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum 
is  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave 
six  or  eight  grains  for  a  dose,  made  into  pills  ;  or 
else  he  prepared  a  tincture,  by  diges'ing  half  an 
ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  ol  alkohol,  the 
dose  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachms,  diluted  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  ifl 
CATSICUM  A'NNUUM.  See  Capsicum.  • 
CzV'FSULA,  (dim.  of  capsa,  a  chest  or  case)  ;  a 
term  given  by  anatomists  to  any  membranous.jlB©- 
duction  enclosing  a  part  of  the  body  like  a  oa^; 
as  the  capsular  ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  &c.  -I. 
CATSUL^.  ATRABILIA'RLE.  See  Capsul^e 

RENALES. 

CA'PSULA,  in  botany,  aJry  hollow  seed-vessel 
or  pericarpium,  that  cleaves  or  splits  in  some  de- 
terminate manner.  See  Per^^upium.  This  species 
of  seed-vessel  is  frequently^Rjshy  and  succulent,'- 
like  a  berry,  before  it  has  attained  maturity  ;  but, 
in  ripening,  becomes  dry,  and  often  so  elastic  as  to 
dart  the  seeds  from  their  compartments  with  consi- 
derable velocity.  This  elasticity  is  remarkably  con- 
spicuous in  wood-sorrel  ;  baf^am,  impaiiens ;  Af- 
rican spirasa,  diobma;  fraxinella;  ju.  ticia ;  ruelliu; 
barleria;  lathrcca ;  and  many  others.  Capsules, 
splitting,  are  divided,  externally,  into  two  or 
^ore  pieces,  called  by  Linna;us  valves.  The  internal 
divisions  of  the  capsules  are  called ce//j,  loculumenia  : 
these,  in  point  of  number,  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied ;  some  having  oiftly  one  cell,  as  the  primrose  ; 
aud  others  many,  as  the  water-lily.  Hence  a  cap- 
sule is  termed  unilomlur\  bilocului\  according 
as  it  has  one,  two,  or  more  cells  or  cavities.  See 
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CA'PSULA  CLYSSONI,  vagina  Glyssonu  or 
capsiila  ven(E  portce ;  a  strong  tunic,  formed  of  cel- 
lular texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena  portae, 
and  its  most  minute  ramifications,  throughout  the 
whole  liver.    See  Liver. 

CATSULJi  RENA'LES,  glanbul.*;  renales, 
or  cap-iila:  atrahilittricc  ;  renal  capsules  or  glands. 
The  sit\iation,  figure,  and  size  of  those  are  as  follow  : 
Immediately  above  each  kidney  lies  a  glandular  bo- 
dy, called  by  the  ancients  capsulce  (drabiliaria; ;  by 
otherS;j;  capsuhz  renulat.  renes  succenturiati,  und 
ghindiitcK  renales ;  and  they  might  be  properly 
enough  torm^^  glandules  siipt^a  renal^  They  are 
situated  o»f*the  upper  extremity  of  each  kidney,  a 
liifie  obliquely,  that  is,  more  toward  the  inner  edge 
and  sinus  of  the  kidney,  than  toward  the  outer 
convex  edge. 

Each  gland  is  an  oblong  body  with  three  sides, 
three  edges,  and  two  poiutSj  like  an  irregular  cre- 
scent with  its  groat  or  convex  edge  sharp,  and  the 
small  concave  edge  broad.  Its  length  is  ab.iut  two 
thirds  of  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  kidney,  and 
the  breadth  of  its  middle  portion  is  about  one 
third  of  its  extent  between  the  two  extremities, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  Its  colour^  is  a 
dark  yellow.  ' 

It  has  one  anterior,  one  posterior,  and  one  low- 
er side,  which  last  may  be  termed  the  bans  ;  and  it 
has  one  upper,  and  two  lower  edges,  whereof  one 
Lis  an'erior,  the  other  posterior.  The  upper  edge 
Tuay  be  called  the  crista,  and  the  two  lower  edges 
the  labia.  One  of  its  extremities  is  internal,  or 
turned  inward  toward  the  sinus  of  tlie  kidney,  the 
other  is  external  or  turned  outward  toward  the  gib- 
boi!S  part  '&f  the  kidney.  The  figure  of  this  glan- 
;  d.ifar  body  may  likewise  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
cock's-comb,  or  to  the  top  of  an  helmet. 

^Vi^h  regard  to  their  structure,  the  surface  of 
these  glands  is  uneven  ;  the  fore-sido  is  the  broad- 
est, and  the  lower  side  or  basis  the  narrowest.'. 
Along  the  m.iddle  of  the  asiterior  side,  a  ridge  runs 
from  the  edge  yf  the  inner  extremity  a  little  above 
the  basis,  to  the  point  of  the  other  extremity,  p,ndi 
divides  this  side  into  two  equal  parts,  like  the  mid- 
dle rib  of  the  leaf  of  a^tree  ;  and  on  the  lower 
side,  underAe  basis,  ^iere  is  a  kind  of  raphe  or 
suture. 

The  arteries  of  these  glands  come  from  the  ar- 
teriai  renales  and  diaphr.Tgmatica;,  and  likewise 
from  the  aorta,  from  the  arleria  caellaca,  &c.  These 
vessels  are  termed  the  capsular-  arteries;  and  as 
they  enter  tlie  glands,  they  seem  to  be  invested  by 
a  vagina.  Tliey  are  not  always  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  neither  is  their  nu'uber  the  same  ia 
all  subjects:  and  there  is  commonly  a  l.»rge  veia 
whieh  runs  along  the  ridge.  One  principal  vein 
returns  (he  b'ood  from  each  of  ^hese  glands  ;  the 
right  goes  into  the  vena  cava,  the  left  passes  iatp 
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the  renal  vein.  Tlife  nerves  on  each  side  are  fur- 
nished by  the  neighbouring  seniiLunar  gangliouj  and 
hy  the  renal  plexus  which  depends  on  it. 

In  the  inside  of  these  capsulce,  there  is  a  narrow 
triangular  cavify,  the  surface  of  which  is  full  of  short, 
strong  villi  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  but  in  children 
,  it  is  reddish,  and  ot  a  dark  brown  in  aged  people. 
The  sides  of  this  cavity  are  connected  by  a  greater 
number  of  filaments  :  and  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
glandular,  that  is,  to  be  filled  wiih  very  fine  small 
folliciilous  corpuscles.  Along  (he  top  of  the  gland 
these  sides  touch  each  other  immediately. 

In  opening  this  cavity,  we  find  a  granulated  or 
•follicular  substance,  which  fills  it  aliSdst .  itirely  ; 
end^the  blood-vessels  are  distributed  on  this  Sub- 
stance, as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  If  the 
section  be  begun  at  the  great  extremity  of  he  cap- 
sula,  and  continued  through  the  upper  edge,  and  if 
the  lateral  portions  be  afterward-,  separated,  the 
glandular  body  appears  like  a  kind  of  crista,  raised 
from  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  cayity. 

This  glandular  body  or  nucleus  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  bottom  or  basis  of  the  cavity,  than 
to  the  two  sides,  especially  near  the  great  extremi- 
ty ;  but  yet  it  may  be  separated  both  from  the  basis 
and  sides,  being  connected  to  them  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  filaments.  It  adheres  least  to  the  basis 
near  the  small  extremity. 

The  capsular  vein,  which  comes  ordinarily  from 
the  vena  reualis,  is  much  larger  than  the  arteries 
and  it  comraunicatcs  with  the  inside  of  the  capsula 
much  in  the  bame  manner  as  the  vena  splenica  with 
the  cells  of  the  spleen,  for  it  may  be  inflated  by 
Jjlowing  into  part  of  the  capsular  cavity,  and  the  air 
likewise  passes  into  the  vena  renalis,  &c. 

The  cavity  contains  an  unctous  viscid  liquor,  of^ 
a  yellowish  red  colour,  which,  Avith  age,  changes  gra- 
dually into  a  yellowish  purple,  a  dark  yellow,  and 
a  black  yellow  :  sometimes  it  is  perfectly  black  ; 
but  even  then,  if  it  be  spread  thin  on  a  large  sur- 
face,  it  appears  yellow.  It  is  sometimes  found  not 
only  reddish,  but  mixed  with  real  blood. 

The  uses  of  these  renal  glands  have  not  as  yet 
been  discovered  ;  and  all  that  we  know  about  the 
liquor  contained  in  them.  fS,  that  it  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  bile;  They  are  very  large 
in  the  foetus,  and  diminish  in  adults.  These  two 
phaenomena  deserve  our  attention. 

They  lie  sometimes  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
kidneys,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  gibbous  part. 
The  gland  on  the  right  side  is  partly  connected  to 
the  diaphragm,  under  and  very  near  the  adhesion 
of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  to  that  muscle.  That 
on  the  left  side  adheres  to  the  diaphragm  below  the 
spleen;  a,ud  both  these  connections  are  confined  to 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  inferior  muscle  of 
the  diaphragm.  They  are  involved,  together  with 
ihe  ki^aeys,  in  th^  meinbrana  adiposa,  of  which  a 
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^ry  thin  portion  insii^uates  itself  between  the  ki(f- 

neys  and  glands,  and  also  between  them  and  the 
diaphragm  ;  so  that  they  adhere  to  both  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  cellular  substance,  which  in  some 
subjects  contains  a  stratum  of  fat. 

The  venal  ridge  already  mentioned,  sinks  so  deep 
into  the  fore-side  in  some  subjects,  that  the  upper 
part  of  this  side  appears  to  be  separated  from  the 
lower;  but  this  is  seen  most  distinctly  when  the 
capsula  is  examined  in  clear  water. 

When  the  capsular  vein  is  opened  "lengthwise 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  we  discover  in  it  a  great 
many  small  holes,  many  of  winch  are  only  the  ori- 
fices of  the  rami  of  the  vein,  others  are  simple  holes  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  through  these  that  the  air  passes 
into  the  gland,  as  already  mentioned. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  these  capsuls  M'e  observo 
a  very  thiu,  distuict  coat,  separated  from  the  cellu- 
lar substance  that  surrounds  them.  Sometimes  this 
coat  is  raised  by  an  uneven  stratum  of  fat,  which 
makes  it  appear  granulated  ;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son,  the  capsula:  are  of  a  pale  colour  like  a  corpus 
adii)osum. 

The  liquor  contained  m  them  appears  sometimes^ 
in  the  fa  Uis,  and  in  young  children,  of  a  blueish  co- 
lour inclir  jng  to  rod. 

To  be  able  to  discover  the  uses  of  these  capsulas, 
we  must  not  only  attend  to  the  two  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  but  also  to  their  external  con- 
formation, which  is  commonly  more  regular  in  the 
foetus  and  in  children  than  in  aiSults  and  old  peo- 
ple. We  must  likewise  consider  the  consistence 
and  solidity  of  their  substance;  which  is  greater 
before  birth,  and  in  childhood,  than  in  advanced 
old  age;  in  which  they  are  oiten  very  flaccid,  and 
.  iVery  much  decayed  ;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  figures  given  of  these  glands, 
taken  out  of  their  membrana  adiposa,  are  so  yery 
irregular  and  different  from  others. 

CAPSULAR  LIGAMENT,  (capsularis,  from 
capsula,  a  little  bag).j  also  called  mucilaginous  liga- 
ments, as  they  contam  many  glands  to  separate  tho 
SYNOVIA.  Every  arficulafing  bone  is  furnished 
with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  two  layers:  the  external  layer  is  tha 
stronger,  being  made  by  the  periosteum  ;  the  inner 
is  thin  and  uniform*, 

The  use  of  the  capsular /zg-awew/ is,  1st,  to  con- 
nect the  bones.  2dly,  to  confine  the  synovia. 
Tiie  capsular  ligaments  are  long  and  large  in  th(^ 
bones  that  are  designed  for  rotation,  to  give  room 
for  motion  ;  and  tendons  are  frequently  inserted 
into  them,  that  by  their  action  they  may  draw 
them  outward,  andi-prevent  their  being  pinched. 

They  are  generally  of  an  equal  thickness  all 
round  in  the  enarthrosis  and  arthrodia;  but  in  the 
ginglymus  they  are  thick  on  the  sides,  and  thin  on 
the  fore  and  hind  parts,  as  in  those  places  their 
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tliickncss  would  have  been  inconvenient,  by  hinder- 
ing the  due  flexion  and  extension  of  the  joint :  but 
the  tendons  strengthen  the  joint  in  that  part,  and 
partly  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  the  liga- 
ment. In  complete  luxations,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment  is  generally,  if  not  always,  ruptured.  That 
of  the  OS  femoris  is  extended,  from  below  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  to  admit  of  a  more  extensive  rotation. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
proceeds  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the 
scapula,  and  is  continued  over  the  hemisphere  of 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  fixed  near  its  edge, 
towards  the  muscular  surfaces  of  the  great  and 
small  tuberosities,  and  runs  down  on  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
hemisphere.  In  all  this  course,  the  capsular  is 
closely  fixed  in  the  bone,  except  a  small  portion, 
■where  it  pas?as  over  the  inner  articular  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle.  The  capsular  ligament  always 
includes  the  whole  joint.  Of  colleclions  with- 
in the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  the 
effects  of  exposure  in  consequence  of  penetrating 
wounds,  &c.  see  the  articles  Joint,  Buus.*:,  &c. 

CA'PUT  (HEipaAij,  Gr,);  the  head,  cranium,  or 
skull.  It  is  situated  above  the  trunk,  upon  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  For  its  bones,  see  Cranium  and 
Bones.  Upon  the  hairy  part  are  observed  the 
vertex  or  crown,  sinciput  or  fore-part,  occiput  or 
hinder-part,  and  the  temples.  ^  The  parts  distin- 
guished on  the  face  are  well  known  ;  as  the  fore- 
head, nose,  eyes^  &c.  The  arteries  of  the  head 
are  branches  of  the  carotids  ;  and  the  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  jugulars. 

CATUT  GALLINA'GINTS,  otherwise  called 
Verumontanum ;  a  cutaneous  eminence  in  the 
urethra,  lying  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  some- 
what like  the  head  of  a  cock  in  miniature.  Around 
this  the  seminal  ducts,  and  the  ducts'of  the  prostrate 
gland,  open.    See  Vesica. 

CATUT  GA'LLI,  sma^l  cock's-head  French 
honey-suckle,  a  species  of  Hedysarum. 

CA'PUT  MO'RTUUM,  in  the  old  chemistry, 
the  dry  fceces  left  in  a  vessel  after  the  moisture  has 
been  distilled  from  thera.  They  are  so  called,  be- 
causefthey  were  supposed  to  be  the  dead  head,  or 
useless  origin  of  the  production.  As  these  residues 
are  very  different,  according  to  the  substances 
distilled,  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed,  they 
are  by  the  more  accurate  modern  chemists  particu- 
larly specified  by  adding  a  term  denoting  their 
qualities ;  as  earthy  residuum^  charry  residuum, 
saline  residuum^  &c.  ' 

CATUT  OB'STIPUM,  a  term  for  the  wry-neck 
■which  is  mostly  a  spasmodic  affection.  See  Wry- 
Neck. 

CARACO'SMOS,  a  name  of  the  sour  mare's 
milk,  which  is  much  admired  by  the  Tartars. 
CARAGA'NA,  a  species  of  Robxnia. 
CARAGUA'TAj  the  common  aloe  of  Brasil. 
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CA'RAMBU,  a  species  of  lysimachia  growing  ia 
Malabar. 

CARANATBA,  a  species  of  palm  or  date-tree. 

CARA'NNA,  or  Gummi  Caranna;  a  concrete 
resinous  juice,  that  exudes  from  a  large  tree,  of 
which  we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It  is 
brought  from  New  Spain  and  America,  in  little 
masses,  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  flags.  Both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  white  streaks.  When 
fresh  it  is  soft  and  tenacious,  but  becomes  dry  and 
friable  by  keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  bit- 
terish slightly  pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary  balsams, 
strengthening,  discutient,  and  suppurating  plasters ; 
but  its  scarcity  has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  in 
practice. 

CARAWAY.    See  Carum. 

CA'RBAFUS.  Scribonius  Largus  uses  this 
word  for  lint. 

CA'RBO  LI'GNIj'the  charcoal  of  wood.  In 
the  New  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  a  place  has 
been  given  to  this  substance,  because  it  is  employed 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  the  preparation  of  the 
murias  harytce ;  although  it  does  not  enter  their 
li^t  of  materia  medica.  As  commonly  prepared, 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  it  is  not  a  pure  oxyd  of  carbon, 
but  contains  also  a  proportion  of  hydrogen,  from 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  exposure,  for  some 
time,  to  a  strong  degree  of  heat.  Munch  directs  it, 
for  medical  use,  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible  as  long  as  any  flame 
appears  on  removing  the''^t(Sver,  and  until  it  be 
fuliy  red.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace, 
the  upper  layer  of  the  powder  is  removed,  and  the 
remainder  sealed  accurately  up  in  vials  of  an  ounce 
each. 

At  the  time  that  the  pneumatic  pathology  was  in 
fashion,  and  phthisis  and  similar  diseases  were 
ascribed  to  hyper-oxygenation  of  the  system,  char- 
coal was  strongly  recommended  as  a  powerful  dis- 
oxygenizing  remedy,  and  cases  of  its  successful 
employment  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Beddoes  and 
others.  From  its  acknowledged  effects  in  correct- 
ing the  putridity  of  animal  substances,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  of  preventing  the 
putrid  eructations  which  take  place  in  some  kinds 
of  dyspepsia  are  better  founded.  Ten  grains  have 
therefore  been  given  for  a  dose  with  advantage.  As 
an  external  application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  gangrene,  and  all  descriptions  of  foe- 
tid ulcer.  The  good  effects  of  charcoal,  or  burnt 
bread,  used  as  a  tooth  powder,  in  correcting  the 
bad  smell  which  the  breath  sometimes  acquires  from 
carious  teeth,  are  undoubted  ;  but  for  this  purpose 
it  should  be  used  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, otherwise  it  will  act  mechanically  oa  the  enamel. 
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la  the  PharniacopcEia  Ckirurgka,  we  find  the 
Cataplasma  Carbonis. 

m 

To  about  half  a  pound  of  the  common  farina- 
ceous cataplasm,  two  ounces  of  wood  charcoal, 
ia  very  line  powder,  are  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  mixed  well  together." 

This  remedy  is  in  use  at  the  Worcester  Infirmary, 
where  it  is  found  of  considerable  service  in  sweet- 
ening foetid  ulcers  and  disposing  them  to  granulate 
favourably.      'f^  >^ 

It  vviii  not  superfluous  to  notice  theTpower 
ascribed  to  charcoal  of  purifying  various  fcetid  or 
discoloured  fluids.  Lowitz  found  that  it  destroyed 
the  adventitipus  colour  and  smell  of  vinegar,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  alkohol,  super- 
tartrate  of  potass,  and  other  salts,  and  that  it  pre- 
sented water  from  becoming  putrid  at  sea,  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
Meat  which  has  acquired  a  mawkish,  or  even  pu- 
trid, smell,  is  also  found  to  be  rendered  perfectly 
sweet  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered  charcoal.  These 
facts  have  been  repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 

CA'RBON,  or  carbone,  (from  carbo,  coal); 
pure  CUAHCOAL.  It  is  necessary  to  place  this  sub- 
stance among  simple  bodies,  as  no  experiment  has 
yet  satisfactorily  shown  the  possibility  of  decom- 
posing it.  ' 

Carbon,  or  charcoal,  is  the  black  residue  of  ve- 
getable matters,  whose  -volatile  principles  have  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  None  but  organic 
matters,  containing  -the  combustible  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  oil,  aflord  charcoal.  The 
production  of  this  substance  was  formerly  ascribed 
to  the  decomposition  of  this  oily  substance  ;  but  it 
is  now  a  fact  pretty  well  known,  that  the  carbo- 
naceous matter  exists  ready  formed  in  the  ^egeta- 
bl  e,  and  that  what  is  accomplished  by  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  is  merely  the  separation  of  the  volatile 
principles  that  existed  in  union  with  i^. 

Carbon  is  generally  hlack,  brittle,  sonorous,  and 
light;  and,  if  well  made,  has  neither  smell  nor 
taste.  If  the  vegetable  of  which  it  has  been  formed 
was  very  compact,  and  contained  but  a  small  pro- 
portion ,pf  fluid  substance,  it  still  retains  a  vege- 
table form.  But  when  the  plant  decomposed  as 
tender,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  juice,  the  fluids, 
&s  they  are  disengaged,  destroy  the  organic  texture 
q[  the  TPgetable,  and  leave  a  friable  coal,  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  form  of  a  decomposed  vege- 
table.  Different  vegetable  matters  afford  carbon  in 
greater  i)r  less  abundance,  according  to  ti>e  soli- 
dity aud  the  form  of  their  texture.  Wood  affords 
Sa^ch  more  of  this  substance  than  herbs,  and  gums 
more  than  resins,  and  resins  still  more  than  liuid 
oils.  Every  different  vegetable  matter  appears  to 
^pntaia  this  substance  la  a  particular  proportion. 
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When  it  Is  required  to  obtain  carbon  in  a  state 

great  purity,  it  must  be  dried  by  strong  ij;nition 
in  a  closed  vessel :  this  precaution  is  necessary  ; 
for  the  last  portions  of  water  adhere  with  such  avi- 
dity, that  thc-y  are  tlecomposed,  and  afford  liydro- 
geuous  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon  exists  likewise  in  small  quantities  in  the 
animal  kingdom:  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  light 
spong^Tuass,  dillicultly  consumed  in  the  air,  and 
mixed  Avi|h;a  great  quantity  of  phosphates,  and 
even  of  s^^k  It  is  a  body  possessed  of  singular 
properties,  but  which  are  in  general  veiy  little 
known,  though  of  the  highest  importance  in  che- 
mistry. 

Mr.  Lowitz,  and  many  other  chemists,  hare  ob- 
served a  remarkable  property  in  this  substance,  of 
rendering  different  saline,  mucilaginous,  and  other 
bodies,  clear  and  transparent.  The  physical  pro- 
perties of  this  substance  are,  however,  different, 
according  to  the  nature  and  the  state  of  the  vege- 
tables from  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  sometimes 
{^d,  but  at  other  times  friable,  and  somewhat 
pulverulent.  Pure  oils  afford  a  coal  in  very  fine, 
and  seemingly  levigated  molecules,  called  lamp- 
black. The.^gravity  of  carbon  varies  very  conside- 
rably, and  its  colour  is  subject  to  as  many  varieties 
as  its  other  physical  properties :  it  is  either  of  a 
lighter  or  a  deepeE,  a  sparkling  or  a  dull  colour. 
But  the  chemic  al  properties  of  this  product  of  fire, 
are  deserving  of  much  farther  examination. 

Carbon,  when  exposed  in  close  vessels  to  the 
utmost  violence  of  fire,  suffers  no  alteration.  When 
heated  in  a  pneumato-chemica!  machine,  it  affords 
no  hydrogenous  gas,  unless  it  happen  to  contain 
moisture :  an  intense  heat  reduces  it  to  vapour. 
When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  bnrns  to  ashes; 
but  with  singular  pht-nomena,  which  are  to  be 
carefully  distingilished  from  those  of  other  com- 
busfible  matters.  As  soon  as  it  takes  fire,  it  becomes 
red,  and  exhibits  a  white  (lame,  which  is  more 
considL>rab!e  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  carbon. 
No  sort  of  smoke  issues  from  it;  but  it  is  reduced 
into  carbonic  acid,  an  elastic  tiilid,  which,  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lavoisier,  appears  to  be 
merely  a  combination  oi'  the  carbonaceous  princi- 
ple with  the  oxygenous,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  carbon  consumes  slowly,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  a  cinder,  more  or  less  white, 
partly  of  a  saline,  and  partly  of  an  enrfhy  nature. 
Different  sorts  of  carbon  are  of  diflerent  degree* 
of  inflammability  ;  and  this  distinction  is  the  most 
useful  to  the  arts  of  all  the  facts  respecting  it. 
Some  kinds  of  carbon  burn  readily  with  tlame,  and 
are  quickly  consumed  ;  others  are  difticult  to  kin- 
dle, burn  slowly,  and  remain  a  long  time  red-hot, 
before  they  are  reduced  to  ashes.  Some  of  them, 
for  instance  those  of  oils,  burn  indeed  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.    This  property  they  seem  to  ow* 
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to  the  obstinate  adhesion  of  the  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple  to  the  fixed  salts  of  the  vegetables. 

This  substance,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  at- 
tracts moisture;  probably  because  it  is  very  po- 
rous ;  and  also  on  account  of  its  containing  salts 
in  a  latent  state.  When  moistened,  it  affords  hy- 
drogenous ga-^i,  which  is  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  water ;  for  when  this  fluid  is  passed 
through  an  earthen  tube,  filled  with  red-hot  car- 
ban,  the  two  bodies  are  converted  into  hydroge- 
nous gas  and  aeriform  carbonic  acid.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  a  little  ashes.  Mr.  Rouelle  has 
observed,  that  fixed  alkali  dissolves  a  pretty  consi- 
derable quantity  of  carbon  by  fusion. 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  car- 
bon.— The  sulphuric  acid,  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  with  powdered  carbon,  is  decomposed 
by  this  combustible  body,  which  has  a  stronger  af- 
tinity  with  oxygen  than  sulphur  has.  But  the  nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  with  much  more  rapidity  by 
carbon.  Dr.  Priestley  has  observed,  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  nitrous  gas  produced  from  this  mix- 
ture ;  and  Macquer  has  found  that  the  nitric  acid,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  produces 
a  very  discernible  effervescence  with  this  bady. 
Mr.  Proust  is  also  said  to  have  succeeded  in  kin- 
dling carbon  with  acid  of  nitre,  the  weight  of  which 
was  one  ounce,  four  drachms,  and  twenty-three 
grains,  in  a  bottle  containing  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  As  the  result  of  his  experiments  is  very 
curious,  an  account  of  them  may  not  be  improper. 

A  coal  of  the  extract  of  carthamus,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  newly  calcined,  detonized  in  a  very 
lively  manner  with  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  the  com- 
bustion was  so  rapid  as  to  raise  the  powder  in  the 
form  of  a  very  beautiful  sky-rocket.  He  calcined 
likewise  very  fine  powder  of  common  charcoal; 
and  the  detonation  succeeded  very  well. 

Into  a  glass  retort,  perfectly  dry,  he  introduced 
about  a  drachm  of  powder  of  carbon  ;  after  which, 
he  poured  into  the  same  retort  about  as  much  ni- 
trous acid  :  the  nitrous  acid  no  sooner  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  than  a  detonation  was  pro- 
duced with  the  utmost  rapidity.  There  proceeded 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  as  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  a  stream  of  flame,  more  than  four  inches  in 
length,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  powder,  and 
Tery  dark-coleured  vapours  of  the  nitrous  acid  : 
the  vapours  were  condensed  into  a  green  and  some- 
what fuming  liquor,  which  proved  to  be  nitrous 
acid  weakened  by  the  water,  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  that  which  detonized  first.  He 
poured  a  new  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  coal, 
•which  still  remained  in  the  retort,  and  continued 
to  inflame  it  in  the  same  way,  till  the  whole  quan- 
tity  was  exhausted. 

This  experiment  he  repeated  with  calcined  lamp- 
black, and  the  same  phenomena  were  exhibited. 
In  the  retortj  there  remained  only  a  very  small 
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portion  of  ashes,  sometimes  half  vitrified,  and  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

All  carbon  is  usually  impregnated  with  a  consi, 
derable  quantity  of  moisture.  He  found  that  char- 
coal calcined  in  the  evening  was  next  day  unfit  for 
this  detonation,  having  acquired,  during  the  inter- 
vening space,  a  sensible  quantity  of  moisture.  But 
what  is  very  singular,  these  experiments  are  so 
capricious,  that  they  do  not  always  succeed,  even 
Avith  the  same  carbon  and  the  same  acid,  inter- 
mixed in  the  very  same  proportions.  By  the  fol- 
lowing expedient,  he  thinks,  success  may  be  se- 
cured :  when  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  middle  of 
the  charcoal,  it  does  not  take  fire  at  all ;  but,  when 
the  acid  is  made  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the 
crucible  or  capsule,  till  it  reach  the  bottom,  then 
detonation  infallibly  follows,  and  tho  powder  is 
raised  and  kindled  by  the  nitrous  acid.  When  the 
nitrous  acid  is  all  consumed,  the  detonation  ceases 
of  course,  and  the  rest  of  the  carbon  remains 
black. 

Carbon  combines  with  oxygen,  and  forms  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  this  combination  does  not  take 
place  unless  their  action  be  assisted  by  heat.  See 
Carbonic  acid.  Concerning  the  action  of  the 
other  acids  on  carbon  we  are  not  well  informed. 

This  substance,  by  the  help  of  heat,  decomposes 
all  sulphuric  salts,  forming  in  consequence  sulphures 
with  various  bases.  Carbon  causes  nitre  to  deto- 
nize ;  and  the  nitre  burns  it  by  means  of  the  vital 
air  which  that  saline  substance  affords  by  the  action 
of  heat.  Sulphure  of  potass  dissolves  carbon  with 
great  facility,  both  by  the  dry  and  the  humid  way; 
it  even  combines  with  it  more  readily  than  anj 
other  substance.  For  this  discovery  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Rouelle. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  metals.  It 
combines  with  iron  in  its  first  fusion,  and  mixes 
with  it  likewise  in  the  cementation  by  which  steel 
is  formed.  When  combined  with  iron  in  a  small 
proportion  of  the  metal,  it  constitutes  plumbago. 
It  is  likewise  capable  of  combining  with  tin  by  ce- 
mentation ;  to  which  metal  it  gives  brilliancy  and 
hardness.  Metallic  oxyds  are  also  revived  when 
exposed,  in  contact  with  this  body,  to  a  heat  more 
or  less  intense.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  tho 
near  affinity  between  oxygen  and  pure  carbonaceous 
matter.  The  action  of  vegetable  substances  on 
carbon  has  not  been  much  examined.  It  is  only 
known,  that  carbon,  mixed  with  fat  oils,  renders 
them  susceptible  of  inflammation  by  the  nitrous 
acid ;  a  fact  which  confirms  Mr.  Rouelle's  opinioa 
concerning  the  inflammation  of  oils  by  that  acid. 

CARBONACEOUS  ACID  ;  acidum  carbonic 
cum.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBO'NAS;  a  carbonate,  or  neutral  salt, 
formed  by  the  combinations  of  the  carbonic  acid^ 
with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxids.  Before  tho 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Dr.  Slackj  the  nature  of 
3  P 
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fhc'^e  s  lb  stances  Avas  totally  unknown.  The  car- 
bonates were  supposed  to  be  simple  bodies;  and 
the  fact  of  their  acquiring  new  and  caustic  proper- 
ties by  tho  action  of  tire,  was  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained, by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire 
combined  with  them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  in  the 
year  1756,  demonsfrated,  by  proofs  which  carried 
universal  conviction  along  with  them,  that  these 
bodies,  in  their  caustic  state,  are  simple,  and  that 
their  mildness  is  owing  to  their  being  combined 
with  carbonic  acid. 

CARBO'NAS  AMMO'NT^.;  the  Carbonate 
OF  Ammonia.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  kind 
of  salt  which  has  generally  been  known  by  the  ti- 
tle of  concrete  volatile  alkali ;  and  sometimes  by 
that  of  cretaceous  volatile  alkali,  &c.  See  Ammo- 
niac. It  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  from 
many  animal  substances.  Tobacco  afiords,  like- 
wise, a  large  proportion  ;  but  almost  the  whole  of 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  arts,  aad  in  medicine, 
is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  carbo- 
nic acid  and  ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali.  This 
combination  may  be  effected  by  passing  the  carbo- 
nic acid  through  ammoniac,  or  the  pure  volatile 
alkali  in  solution  :  by  exposing  ammoniac  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  by  decom- 
posing the  muriate  of  ammoniac  by  the  neutral 
salts  which  contain  this  acid,  such  as  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  common  chalk.  For  this  purpose, 
white  chalk  is  taken,  and  very  accurately  dried  ; 
and  then  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am- 
moniac, or  common  sal  ammoniac,  in  fine  powder. 
This  mixture  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  distilled  ;  the 
ammoniac  and  the  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged 
from  their  bases,  and  reduced  into  vapours,  com- 
bine tor,ether,  and  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  receiver,  where  they  form  a  stratum,  more  or 
less  thick.  The  form  of  the  crystallization  of  this 
carbonate  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Chaptal,  to  be  that  of  a  four-sided  prism,  termi- 
nated by  a  dihedral  summit.  The  carbonate  has  a 
less  smell  than  the  ammoniac.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
•water  :  even  cold  water  dissolves  its  own  weight 
of  this  salt,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  By  the  accurate  experiments  of  Berg- 
mann,  it  has  been  found  that  one  hundred  grains  of 
this  salt  contain  forty-live  parts  of  the  acid,  forty- 
three  of  alkali,  and  twelve  of  water. 

Most  of  the  acids  decompose  this-salt,  and  dis- 
place the  carbonic  acid  from  it. 

CARBO'NAS  BARY'TJi,  the  Carbonate  of 
barytes  (baryta,  Edin.).  See  Barytes.  This  is 
rarely  found  in  nature.  Its  colour  is  a  greyish- 
white,  sometimes  inclining  to  milk-white,  and 
sometimes  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  from  a 
mixture  of  iron,  seldom  greenish,  often  invested 
with  a  red  ochry  crust.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses, 
sometimes  filling  an  entire  vein,  sometimes  inter- 
.^pcrsed  With  sulphurated  barytes,  frequently  rounded 


or  affecting  that  form,  but  seldom  crystallized. 
Although  it  has  no  sensible  taste,  it  is  poisonous. 
In  medicine  it  is  only  used  for  preparing  the  muri- 
ate of  barytes,  a  medicine  given  in  scrofulous  aftec- 
tions. 

According  to  different  analyses,  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  substance  areas  follow  : 

Acid.       Barytes.  Water 

By  Withering,    20  -f-  80 

Pelletier,       22  +      62      +  16 

Kirwan,        22  +  78 

Fourcroy,     I'D  -|-  90 

CARBO'NAS  CA'LCIS,  carbonated  lime,  the 
most  common  of  all  minerals.  It  is  found  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  has  various  names,  as 
chalk,  limestone,  marble,  spar,  &c.  Inform  it  is  ei- 
ther amorphous,  stalactical,  or  crystallized.  When 
amorphous,  its  texture  is  either  foliated,  striated, 
granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its 
crystals  is  a  rhomboidal  parallclopiped.  Its  hard- 
ness, lustre,  and  transparency,  are  various.  When 
it  is  transparent,  it  causes  a  double  refraction.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  2.315  to  2.78;  its  colour, 
when  pure,  white.  It  eflervesces  violently  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  dissolves  entirely  or  nearly  so 
in  that  menstruum,  forming  a  colourless  solution. 
Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under,  1. 
Soft  carbonate  of  lime,  or  Chalk.  2.  Indurated 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  Marble.  These  contain 
about  forty-five  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  Mty- 
five  of  lime. 

In  medicine  prepared  chalk  is  given  to  correct 
acidity  in  the  primte  vias,  especially  when  accompa- 
nied with  diarrhoea.  When  powdered,  chalk  has 
been  externally  applied  with  success  to  scalds  and 
burns.  See  Burns.  It  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  the  muriate 
of  lime. 

CARBO'NAS  POTA'SS^,  the  carbonate  op 
POTASS.  What  is  thus  called  in  the  new  chemis- 
try, is  a  neutral  salt  resulting  from  a  saturated 
combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  potass.  It  was 
formerly  distinguished  by  several  different  names, 
as  cretaceous  tartar,  mephitic  tartar,  Sic.  and  was 
always  taken  for  a  pure  alkali,  until  the  experi- 
ments of  Doctor  Black  showed  it  to  be  a  neutral 
salt.  The  old  name  by  whicii  it  was  known  was 
that  of  fixed  salt  of  tartar,  from  its  being  obtained- 
by  the  incineration  of  tartar  of  wine  ;  and  it  was 
considered  as  an  alkali,  on  account  of  its  possessing 
some  of  the  properties  of  those  salts.  The  method 
of  causing  oil  of  tartar  to  crystallize,  has  bsen 
known  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  both 
Bonhius  and  Montet  have  successively  shown  the 
manner  of  conducting  these  processes:  the  most 
simple  method,  however,  consists  in  exposing  an  al- 
kaline solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  carbonic 
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-acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  in  the  vinous  fomen- 
tation ;  in  this  way  the  alliali  becomes  saturated, 
and  forms  tetrahedral  prismatic  crystals  terminated 
by  yery  short  four-sided  pyramids.  Mr.  Chaptal 
has  frequently  obtained  those  crystals  in  the  form 
of  quadrangular  prisms,  with  their  extremities  cut 
off  slantwise.  This  neutral  salt  no  longer  possesses 
the  urinous  taste  of  the  alkali,  but  exhibits  the  pe- 
netrating  taste  of  neutral  salts,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  medicine  with  the  greatest  success  and 
xonvenience,  as  it  possesses  an  advantage  beyond 
the  salt  of  tartar,  in  being  less  caustic,  and  always 
of  the  same  virtue.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Bergmann,  carbonate  of  potass,  when  saturated 
with  the  acid,  and  regularly  crystallized,  to  which 
he  gives  thename  of  aerated  vegetable  alkali,  con- 
tains twenty  parts  of  the  acid,  forty-eight  of  pure 
alkali,  and  thirty-two  of  water  in  the  quintal.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  carbonates  are  more  liable 
than  other  neutral  salts  to  vary  in  the  quantity  of 
the  acid.  This  salt,  when  perfectly  crystallized, 
■does  not  attract  the  humidity  of  the  air,  as  it  may 
he  preserved  for  several  years  in  an  open  vessel, 
^vithout  any  appearance  of  alteration. 

The  carbonate  of  potass  is  decomposed  by  silex 
in  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  which  occasions  a  con- 
siderable boiling  or  ebullition.  The  residue  is 
.glass,  in  which  the  alkali  is  in  the  cauStic  state. 
Lime  likeM'ise  decomposes  it,  having  a  greater  affi- 
nity than  potass  with  the  acid.  Lime-water  pour- 
ed into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass,  gives  a 
precipitate  of  an  almost  insoluble  salt,  produced  by 
the  combination  of  lime  with  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  the  pure  or  caustic  alkali  remains  dissolved  in 
the  water.  In  pharmacy,  this  process  is  made  use 
of  fon  the  preparation  of  the  lapis  causticus,  which 
is  nothing  but  fixed  vegetable  alkali  rendered  caus- 
tic by  lime.  Thus  lime  decomposes  the  carbonate 
by  uniting  with  the  acid,  and  acids  produce  the 
sam'e  eflect  by  seizing  and  combining  with  the  alka- 
line bases, 

CARBO'NAS  SODiE,  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  salt,  like  the  carbonate  of  potass,  was  for- 
merly thought  an  alkali.  It  is,  liowever,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali; 
and  seems  to  be  the  salt  which  the  ancients  called 
natron.  Generally,  however,  it  has  been  called 
salt  of  soda  (see  Barilla),  because  it  can  be  ob- 
tained pure,  and  regularly  cfystallized  by  evapo- 
rating a  lixivium  of  common  soda.  It  has  also  had 
other  denominations,  as  aerated  mineral  alkali, 
cretaceous  soda,  &c.  The  mineral  alkali,  in  its 
natural  state,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  than  the  vegetable ;  and  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  dissolve  it,  and  duly  eva- 
porate the  water,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  usually  rhomboidal  octahedrons  ; 
jind  sometimes  have  the  form  of  rhomboidal  laminae, 
being  applied  obliquely  one  upon  the  other^  in  a 


manner  resembling  tiles.  V/hen  this  salt  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  crumbles  down  very  readily  into 
dust ;  as  the  air  deprives  it  of  the  water  of  its 
crystallization:  but  it  is  not  altered  by  this  efflo- 
rescence ;  as  we  can  restore  to  it  its  primary  form  by 
solution  in  water. 

By  an  exact  analysis,  Bergmann  has  found,  that 
one  hundred  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  he 
denominates  cerated  mineral  alkali,  contain  sixteea 
parts  of  the  acid,  twenty  of  pure  alkali,  and  sixty- 
four  of  water.  The  affinity  of  its  basis  with  silex 
is  stronger  than  that  of  the  carbonate  of  potass; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  vitrification  it  pro- 
duces is  more  quick,  easy,  and  perfe  ct. 

Lime,  barytes,  and  the  acids,  decompose  this 
salt  with  the  same  phenomena  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  treating  of  the  carbojiate  of  potass. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  observes,  that  the  carbonates  of 
soda  commonly  imported,  are  inferior  in  purity  to 
those  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
soda.  That  commonly  used,  is  obtained  by  the 
bleachers  as  a  residuum  in  their  method  of  prepar- 
ing oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  by  decomposing  mu- 
riate of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  black 
oxyd  of  manganese. 

1.  I'he  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  car- 
bonate of  potass.  Mr.  Accum  has  described  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A  boiling  concen- 
trated solution  of  about  560  pounds  of  American 
potass  is  ladled  into  a  boiling  solution  of  500 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda,  agitated  together,  and 
the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebullition.  It  is  then 
drawn  olf  into  leaden  cisterns,  lined  with  thick 
sheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  temperature 
which  should  not  exceed  55**. 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  mass  of  salt 
washed  with  cold  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities, 
and  again  put  into  the  boiler  with  clean  water.  This 
second  solution  is  also  evaporated  at  a  low  heat,  as 
long  as  any  pellicles  of  sulphate  of  potass  form  on 
its  surface,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 
The  fire  is  then  wiihdrawn,  and  the  fluid  ladled 
out  into  the  cistern  to  crystallize.  Unless  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  is  re- 
moved to  crystallize,  the  salt  obtained  will  contain 
sulphate  of  potass. 

2.  By  acetate  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this 
purpose  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood,  dur- 
ing its  conversion  into  charcoal. 

3.  By  litharge  or  sub-acetate  of  lead.  Very 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  this  process 
in  Loudon,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

4.  By  decomposing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  charcoal. 
About  500  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  100  cwt.  of 
charcoal  are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  ex« 
posed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  until  it  becomes 
pasty.  It  is  then  transferred  into  large  casks,  and 
lixiviated  ;  and  the  ley  is  afterwards  evaporated  and 
crystallized.    By  this  oi-  a  similar  processj  very 
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pure  carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  in  the  west 
-of  Scotland.  On  the  Continent,  muriate  of  soda 
is  sometimes  decomposed  by  potass,  and  bomelimes 
also  by  lime. 

In  medicine,  this  substance  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  similar  virtues  with  the  carbonate 
of  potass  :  indeed  from  its  crystallizability  and 
efflorescence  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  preferable 
to  it,  because  its  dose  may  be  more  accurately 
ascertained  ;  and  it  may  be  given  either  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills. 

CARBONATES  ;  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbonic  acid  with  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and 
metallic  bases  ;  there  are  twenty-four  species  enu- 
merated in  M.  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry.    See  Carbonas. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  otherwise  called  Carbonic 
ttcid  gas,  Cretaceous  acid,  Fixed  air,  Mephitic  gas, 
or  Aerial  acid.  The  name  of  Carbonic  Acid  has 
been  given  to  an  acid  which  occurs  in  great  abun. 
dance  through  the  whole  of  nature,  and  which  ap- 
pears almost  always  in  the  state  of  an  aeriform 
fluids  This  acid  seems  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
Isnown  to  the  ancient  chemists.  Van  Helmont 
gave  it  the  name  of  gas  silvestre.  Dr.  Black  of 
Edinburgh  must,  however,  be  considered  as  the 
real  discoverer  of  this  acid  ;  he  maintained,  in  the 
year  1755,  that  lime-stone  contained  much  air  of  a 
dilferent  nature  from  that  of  common  air,  and 
affirmed  that  the  disengagement  of  this  air  con- 
"verted  it  into  lime,  and  that  calcareous  stone  was 
regenerated  by  the  restoration  of  this  air.  The 
>same  doctrine  was  supported  by  additional  facts  in 
1746,  by  Dr.  M'Bride  ;  and  Mr.  Jacquin,  a  pro- 
fessor  at  Vienna,  resumed  the  same  pursuit,  and 
multiplied  experiments  on  the  same  manner  of  ex- 
tracting it,  and  adduced  some  other  proofs  in  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  that  the  absence  of  this 
air  rendered  alkalis  caustic,  and  formed  lime ;  and 
the  industry  and  extensive  experimental  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Priestley  threw  still  greater  light  upon  this 
subject.  At  that  time,  this  substance  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Fixed  Air.  Bergmann,  in  the  year 
1772,  proved  it  to  be  an  acid  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Aerial  Acid ;  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mephitic  Acid, 
Cretaceous  Acid,  &c.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  disco- 
Tered  to  consist  of  a  combination  of  oxygen  and 
carbon,  or  pure  charcoal,  the  name  of  carbonic 
acid,  was  affixed  to  it.  This  acid  is  found  in  three 
diflferent  states :  in  a  state  of  gas,  of  mixture,  and 
of  combination. 

It  is  met  with  in  a  state  of  gas  in  the  famous 
Grotto  del  Cani,  near  Naples,  and  in  various  other 
subterraneous  places,  such  as  tombs,  cellars,  neces- 
saries, &c.  It  is  also  disengaged  in  this  form  by 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables  heaped  together, 
by  the  fermentation  of  wine  or  beer,  by  the  putre- 
laetion  of  animal  matters,  &c.    This  substance  gx- 


ists  in  the  state  of  simple  mixture  in  mineral  waters, 
and  in  these  it  possesses  all  its  acid  properties  and 
virtues.  See  Acidulous  Waters  and  Mineral 
Waters.  The  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  a  state 
of  combination  in  lime-stone,  common  magnesia, 
alkalis,  and  such  like  substances. 

The  Abbe  Nollet,  who  had  the  courage  to  re- 
spire the  vapour,  perceived  a  sufibcating  sensation, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  acidity,  which  produced 
coughing  and  sneezing.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  caused 
himself  to  be  fastened,  by  cords  fixed  under  his 
arms,  and  descended  into  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of 
a  back  of  beer  in  fermentation.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  into  the  mephitis  before  slight  prickings 
obliged  him  to  shut  his  eyes ;  a  violent  suffocation 
preventing  him  from  respiring:  he  felt  a  giddiness, 
accompanied  with  those  noises  which  characterize 
apoplexy  ;  and  when  he  was  drawn  up,  his  sight 
remained  dim  for  several  minutes.  The  blood  had 
distended  the  jugulars  ;  his  countenance  had  become 
purple  ;  and  he  neither  heard  nor  spoke,  but  with 
great  difficulty  :  all  these  symptoms,  however,  dis- 
appeared by  degrees. 

In  collecting  this  acid,  different  processes  are 
employed,  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  met 
with.  When  it  exists  in  the  state  of  gas,  it  may  be 
collected  by  filling  a  bottle  with  water,  and  empty- 
ing it  into  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas:  the  acid  in 
this  case  takes  the  place  of  the  water,  and  the  bot- 
tle is  afterwards  corked  to  retain  it.  It  may  also 
be  procured  by  exposing  lime-water,  caustic  alka- 
li, or  even  pure  water,  in  its  atmosphere ;  in  which 
case  the  gaseous  acid  mixes  or  combines  with  these 
substances,  and  can  be  afterwards  extracted  by  re-, 
agents. 

This  acid,  when  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, may  be  extracted  either  by  distillation  with  a 
strong  heat,  or  by  the  re-action  of  other  acids,  such 
as  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  volatile,  and  consequently  is  not  altered  by 
its  mixture  with  the  carbonic,  which  is  disengaged. 

When  this  acid  is  met  with  in  the  state  of  simple 
mixture,  as  in  water,  brisk  wines,  &c.  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  agitation  of  the  liquid  which  contains  it ; 
and  by  making  use  of  a  bottle  to  which  a  moistened 
bladder  has  been  fitted ;  and  also  by  distillation. 
These  methods  are  not,  however,  very  accurate. 

Another  method  has  been  attempted  by  Dr. 
Gioanetti,  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  acid 
by  means  of  lime  water,  weighing  the  precipitate, 
and  deducting  thirteen  thirty-second  parts  for  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid :  it  having  been  de- 
duced from  analysis  by  this  physician,  that  thirty- 
two  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  contain  seventeen  of 
lime,  two  of  water,  and  thirteen  of  acid. 

That  this  substance  is  an  acid,  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  tincture  of  turnsole  becoming  red 
when  agitated  in  a  bottle  filled  with  this  gas.  In 
the  second  place;  ammouiac  or  volatile  alkali,  when. 
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poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  becomes 
neutralized.  Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  has 
also  a  strong  sub-acid  taste,  and  it  neutralizes  al- 
kalis, and  causes  them  to  crystallize.  Although 
this  acid,  in  the  state  of  an  elastic  fluid,  may  seem 
to  possess  all  the  appearances  of  air,  it  has  very  dif- 
ferent physical  properties.  It  is  improper  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
foregoing,  and  many  other  experiments.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  gas  which  produces  so  many  unhappy  acci- 
dents at  the  opening  of  collars,  and  in  places  where 
wine,  cyder,  or  beer,  are  suffered  to  ferment. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  has  been  found  that  this  gas 
may  ,be  dissolved  in  water  with  great  facility, 
when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  impregnated  Mith  it, 
this  preparation  has  been  found  to  possess  highly 
valuable  medicinal  qualities  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
its  application  in  this  Avay,  various  apparatus  have 
been  invented  at  different  times,  but  Dr.  Nooth's 
glass  machine  is  unquestionably  the  most  convenient 

The  carbonic  acid  has  been  said  to  cure  cancer 
(see  Cancer)  :  how  little  this  is  to  be  depended 
upon  is,  however,  pretty  well  determined.  In  this 
kingdom  and  in  France  it  has  had  a  very  extensive 
trial.  After  the  first  application,  the  cancerous 
ulcer  exhibits  a  more  favourable  appearance;  the 
sanies  becomes  white,  consistent,  and  laudable ; 
the  flesh  assumes  a  lively  colour  :  but  these  flatter- 
ing appearances  do  not  continue ;  the  ulcer  soon 
returns  to  its  former  state,  and  passes  through  the 
usual  changes  with  unabated  violence. 

This  acid  gas  is  found  to  be  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.  The  proportion  between  these  two  airs 
in  Aveight,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  is  as  45.69 
to  68.74;  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Lavoisier,  as  48.81  to  69.50.  The  great 
weight  of  this  gas  causes  it  to  occupy  the  lowest 
situations ;  and  even  gives  it  the  property  of  being 
poured  out  from  one  vessel  to  another,  so  as  to  dis- 
place the  atmospheric  air. 

It  seems  now  to  be  proved,  by  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  experiments,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  a 
combination  of  carbon,  or  pure  charcoal,  and  oxy- 
gen. Thus  the  oxyds  of  mercury,  when  distilled, 
are  reducible  without  addition,  and  afford  only 
oxygenous  gas ;  but,  if  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal 
be  mixed  with  the  oxyd,  the  product  which  comes 
over  consists  of  carbonic  gas  only,  and  the  weight 
of  the  charcoal  is  diminished.  If  well-made  char- 
coal be  ignited,  and  plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
oxygenous  gas,  and  the  vessel  be  instantly  closed, 
the  charcoal  burns  rapidly,  and  at  last  goes  out : 
the  product  in  this  experiment  is  carbonic  acid, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  known  processes  : 
the  remainder  is  a  small  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas, 
which  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the 
same  treatment. 

It  has  been  found,  that  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal tq  that  of  oxygen  is  as  12.0288  to  56,687.  la 


some  cases,  where  the  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  b7 
burning  hydrogenous  gas,  it  arises  from  carbon 
being  held  in  solution  in  this  gas.  The  carbon  may 
even  be  dissolved  in  hydrogenous  gas,  by  exposing 
it  to  the  focus  of  the  burning  mirror  in  the  mercu- 
rial apparatus,  under  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  this 
gas.  The  hydrogenous  gas  which  is  extracted  from 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iron,  holds  more  or 
less  of  charcoal  in  solution;  as  iron  itself  contains 
this  substance  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  as  has 
been  well  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Berthollet,  Monge,  and  Vander  Monde.  The  al- 
kalis, such  as  we  usually  meet  with  them,  also  con- 
tain carbonic  acid ;  and  it  is  this  acid  which  modi- 
fies them,  and  diminishes  their  energy,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  communicates  to  them  the  property  of 
effervescing.  Alkalis  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  carbonates  with  an  excess  of  alkali ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  saturate  this  superabundant  alkali,  and  to 
form  crystallizable  neutral  salts. 

CARBUNCLE,  (carbunculus ;  dim.  of  carbo,  a 
coal)  ;  a  kind  of  boil  which  soon  becomes  gangre- 
nous. For  an  account  of  this,  as  it  appears  in 
common  cases,  see  Anthrax.  A  tumor  of  a  pes- 
tilential nature,  to  which  the  name  of  carbuncle  has 
been  given,  remains  to  be  described  here. 

Pestilential  carbuncles  have  been  divided,  by  dif- 
ferent authors  into  several  varieties :  one  writer 
makes  three,  another  four,  and  a  third  five,  diffc. 
rent  kinds.  Dr.  Russell,  however,  divides  the 
carbuncles  he  met  with  in  Egypt  into  five  varieties. 

1.  The  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  small  pus- 
tule, about  the  size  of  half  a  pea,  on  its  upper  sur- 
face of  a  dusky  or  yellow  colour,  and  a  little  wrin- 
kled. The  skin  which  immediately  surrounded 
this  pustule  was  hard  and  inflamed.  The  pustule 
itself  soon  became  very  painful,  and  continued  to 
increase  till  it  became  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg, and  sometimes  that  of  a  walnut,  and  a  yel- 
lowish  matter  was  secreted  under  the  cuticle,  which 
was  sometimes  moist,  at  other  times  dry  and  crusty; 
the  rest  of  the  tumor  assumed  a  dark  reddish  co- 
lour, the  circle  which  surrounded  it  appearing  at 
different  times  of  various  hues.  On  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day  of  the  carbuncle,  a  gangrenous  crust 
appeared  on  the  middle  of  it,  which  soon  occupied 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tumor,  exactly  resembling 
the  black  eschar  formed  by  a  caustic.  This  crust, 
when  the  termination  was  favourable,  was  thrown 
off  by  suppuration,  leaving  an  ulcer  of  various 
depth,  which  for  some  time  continued  to  discharge 
matter.  When  the  case  terminated  fatally,  the 
crust  remained  dry,  and  often  spread  to  the  in- 
flamed circle  surrounding  the  carbuncle,  so  as  to  • 
form  a  gangrene  of  considerable  extent. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  carbuncle  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  small  angry  pustule,  not  rising  so  high 
as  the  former ;  more  disposed  to  spread,  and  be- 
coming gangrenous  on  the  second  day.    In  thus 
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state,  it  was  not  easily  diitingnished  from  the  other, 
but  was  generally  sun  ounded  with  a  more  highly 
inliamed  ring.  Itchicliy  attacked  tendinous  parts, 
particularly  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

3.  lu  the  third  variety,  the  cuticle  was  at  once 
raised  into  a  blister  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean, 
filled  with  a  dusky  yellow  or  blackish  fluid;  and 
the  skin  which  surrounded  this  variety  of  the  car- 
buncle was  less  tense,  and  of  a  paler  red  than  that 
surrounding  either  of  the  foregoing.  When  the 
blister  broke,  the  cuticle  fell  upon  the  fiat  surface, 
which  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  soon  became 
black.  At  this  period,  that  is,  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  carbuncle,  it  resembled  the  pre- 
ceding varieties,  except  that  it  was  flatter.  The 
circle  surrounding  the  eschar  gradually  assumed  a 
very  dark  red,  but  never  became  gangrenous.  The 
eschar  was  about  the  size  of  a  six-pence.  This 
carbuncle  was  very  painful,  and  five  or  six  some- 
times appeared  on  the  same  patient. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  was  a  small  red  spot  raised 
only  to  the  touch,  which  gradually  rose  higher,  and 
spread  till,  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  a  llattish 
dusky  pustule,  surrounded  by  a  light  rose-coloured 
margin.  This  carbuncle  was  very  painful,  and, 
when  it  appeared  on  the  face,  occasioned  swelling, 
but  without  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  often  be- 
came black  beyond  the  rose-coloured  margin  on 
the  second  day,  and  the  mortification  spread  to 
the  neighbouring  parts.  This  species  of  carbuncle 
always  accompanied  other  eruptions,  and  cases 
of  it  were  usually  pretty  numerous. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  variety  appeared  at  first  a 
pustule,  which,  on  the  second  day,  resembled  that 
of  the  small-pox  ;  it  rose,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to 
twice  the  size  of  a  large  distinct  pock,  with  a  blunt 
yellowish  point,  which,  instead  of  advancing  to 
suppuration,  became  black  to  the  size  of  a  large 
field  pea.  The  gangrene  in  this  case,  however, 
did  not  spread  farther.  The  margin  became  of  a 
dusky  red,  but  appeared  brighter  as  the  suppura- 
tion which  threw  otf  the  eschar  advanced.  After 
the  second  day,  this  differed  from  the  third  and 
fourth  varieties,  onlj  in  the  gangrenous  part  being 
of  less  extent,  and  the  pustule  more  raised. 

"  There  are  certain  eruptions,"  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son,  "  which  now  and  then  appear  in  the  plague, 
in  some  respects  dift'ering  considerably  from  any  of 
the  carbuncles  just  described  ;  in  others  resembling 
them.  Such  is  the  eruption  which  has  been  termed 
papulse  ardentcs,  or  fire-bladders.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eruptions 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  observed  in  dilferent 
epidemics.  The  true  pestilential  carbancle  may  be 
defined,  a  pustular  or  vesicular  eruption,  sooner  or 
later  running  to  gangrene.  The  disease  called  an. 
thrax,  is  -nothing  moie  than  a  carbuncle  after  it  Jias 
become  sphacelated. 

"  Carbuncles,  to  whatever  variety  they  belong, 


for  the  most  part  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut ;  they  have  sometimes  been  observed  conside- 
rably larger.  The  time  of  appearance  is  uncertain ; 
they  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the  first  day  of 
the  complaint,  but  more  commonly  not  till  a  later 
period ;  and,  when  several  appear  on  the  same 
person,  they  generally  succeed  each  other  rapidlj- 
They  have  been  known  to  come  out  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  day." 

With  regard  to  the  number  which  may  appear  on 
the  same  patient,  Dr.  Russell  observes,  that,  of  the 
first  and  second  species,  seldom  more  than  one  or 
two  were  observed  in  the  same  subject;  in  general 
one  only.  The  other  varieties  occurred  in  greater 
number,  and,  including  those  of  the  fifth,  he  says, 
he  sometimes  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
but  this  happened  very  rarely. 

The  carbuncular  eruption  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  pain ;  but,  in  some  cases,  it  is  very 
violent.  No  external  part  of  the  body  is  exempted 
from  carbuncles.  Dr.  Russell  observed  them  to 
take  place  in  almost  every  part,  the  penis  and  scro- 
tum not  excepted  ;  but  he  never  observed  them  on 
the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  and  internal  parts  of  tlie 
mouth.  Thei-e  have  been  instances,  however.  Dr. 
Wilson  says,  of  their  appearing  on  the  tongue ; 
though,  in  carbuncles  on  the  cheek,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  .the  mouth,  the  gangrene  spreads  inwards, 
and,  in  one  instance  of  a  carbuncle  on  the  eye- 
brow, the  gangrene  spread  itself  upon  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it. 

The  carbuncle  is  a  less  favourable  eruption  than 
the  bubo,  (see  Bubo,  Pestilential).  Carbuncles 
were  regarded  by  the  Russian  physicians,  Dr. 
Guthrie  informs  us,  as  a  sign  of  greater  malignity 
than  buboes.  They  thought  the  carbuncle  indi- 
cated less  danger  when  red  than  when  livid  ;  when 
it  suppurated  than  when  it  did  not.  When  the 
hands  and  feet  were  the  seat  of  carbuncles.  Dr. 
Guthrie  informs  us,  the  patient  seldom  or  never 
recovered.  Carbuncles  on  the  spine  were  also  re- 
garded as  particularly  unfavourable.    Sec  Pestis. 

CARBURE  OF  IRON  ;  the  name  given  to 
PLUMBAGO  in  M.  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry. 

CARCINO'DES  ;  the  name  of  a  tumor  resem- 
bling a  cancer. 

CA'RCINO'MA,  (K(x.pKivw[j!,a  ;  from  )coipKiv(^,  a 
cancer,  and  y.svuj,  to  feed  upon  J  ;  a,  cancer.  See 
Cancer. 

CA'RCINOS,  {xocpnv<^)  I  a  cancer.  See  Car- 
cinoma. 

CARDAMI'NE,  (>£af  ;  from  xccpSnx,,  the 
heart;  because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and  strengthener, 
or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  cardamuin,  that  is, 
nasturtium  or  cress)  ;  common  lady's  smock,  or 
cuckoo-Jlozeer.  It  is  the  cardamine  praiensis  hinn. 
Cardamine  foliis  pinnaiis,  foliolis  radicalibus  subro^ 
iundisj  cuulinis  lanceolatis.    Class,  Tetradijnamia. 
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Order,  Siliquosa.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of 
England,  has  a  place  in  rhe  materia  medica,  upon 
the  authority  of  Sir  George  Baki^r,  who  has  pub- 
lished Hve  cases,  two  of  chorea  Sancii  Viti,  one  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  an  hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of 
spasmodic  attcctions  of  the  lower  iimbs,  wherein 
the  jlores'  cardamiites  were  supposed  to  have  been 
successfully  administered. 

Cardauiiuc  grows  about  a  foot  high;  its  lower 
leaves  are  pinnated ;  each  leaf  consists  of  four  or 
five  pairs  of  small,  ro'indish  pinnae,  not  always  set 
directly  opposite,  having  one  single;  that  at  the 
end  larger  than  the  rest.  The  stalk  is  smooth  and 
round,  bearing  leaves  which  are  less,  and  having 
narrower  pinnae.  The  iiowcrs  grow  several  toge- 
ther at  the  top,  each  consisting  of  four  rour',li,-,h 
leaves,  of  a  white  colour,  or,  in  some  plants,  hav- 
ing a  dash  of  purple,  with  darker  veins  runn'.ng 
through  them.  The  seeds  are  small  and  reddish, 
growing  in  long  slender  pods.  The  rout  is  small 
and  fibrous.  It  g.ows  in  meadows,  and  flowers  in 
April. 

In  the  London  Medical  'i'ranractions,  vol.  i.  p. 
442,  &c.  Sir  George  Bak.-r  rela:<-s  the  case  of  .-p^s- 
modic  asthma.  This,  he  says,  had  resisted  all  other 
means,  and  was  cured  ai  last  by  taking  Ui?  ilowers 
of  this  plant.  The  patient  took  at  first  9j.  twice  a- 
day,  by  which  he  foiind  relief.  He  had  afterwards 
5fs.  twice  a-day  ;  by  continuing  which,  the  cure 
■was  perfected.  The  chorea  Sancti  Viti  was  cured 
by  jfs.  twice  a-day.  The  case  was  obstinate  while 
other  means  were  used,  but  soon  gave  way  to  these 
flowers.  To  these  the  author  adds  a  case,  in  w  hich 
palsy,  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  convulsions, 
•were  complicated  ;  and,  though  these  disorders  had 
been  of  long  standing,  relief  was  obtained  by  jfs. 
of  these  flowers  taken  twice  a-day.  lie  farther 
observes,  that  in  doses  of  5  j.  this  remedy  has  suc- 
ceeded as  an  antispasmoUic,  where  opium,  cam- 
phor, and  valerian  failed;  that  they  have  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  5fs.  three  times  a-day  ;  and 
that  they  improve  the  appetite. 

Dr.  Greeding,  though  he  tried  this  medicine  in 
large  doses  in  a  great  number  o!  cases,  experioiiced 
its  good  effect  only  in  one.  Dr.  Cullen  mentioiis 
this  plant,  and  particularly  its  (lowers,  to  be  far 
inferior  to  several  others  of  the  siliquosa?  in  the 
sensible  qualities ;  so  much  so,  that  he  should  not 
have  thought  of  takilig  notice  of  tiiem,  as  subjects 
of  the  materia  medica,  but  on  the  auihori'y  of  Sir 
Geo.  Baker,  re  erring  to  his  paper  on  this  subject, 
as  quoted  above. 

Linnaeus  observes,  that  these  flowers  are  pun- 
gent to  the  taste.  Dioscorides  says,  they  a-e  warm 
and  diuretic;  Galen,  that  they  resemb'e  water- 
cresses  in  taste  and  virtues  ;  Dale,  that  th  y  are 
antispasmodic ;  and  Dr.  T.  Robinson,  tnat  thry 
are  powerfully  auti-epileptic.  There  is  no  doubt. 


however,  but  they  merit  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners. 

CARDAMI'NE  PRATE'NSIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  called  cardamine  in  the  pharma- 
copa'ias.    See  Cardjmine. 

CARDAMOM.    See  Cardamowum. 

CARTJAMO'MUM  MA'JUS;  the  greater  car- 
damom. A  large,  brown,  somewhat  triangular 
husk,  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb,  and  of  a  pyra- 
midal shape.  The  seed-  resemble  the  grana  para- 
disi :  their  virtues  arc  smiilar  to  those  of  the  car- 
damomum  minus. 

CARDAI\]0'MUM  ME'DTUM.  The  seeds  of 
this  species  correspond  in  every  respect  with  the 
lesser,  except  in  size,  they  being  twice  as  long, 
but  no  thicker  than  the  cardamomum  minus. 

CAK DA MOT.i  JjM  M i'N US,  (y.apJa/^w/xov  ; 
from  Kxp^a^oy^  and  a.[xwy.ov,  because  it  partakes  of 
the  nature,  and  is  like  b  >th  the  cardamum  and 
amonium) ;  the  olhrinal  c<rdamom.  It  is  th?  amo- 
vium  l  epens,  or  le  cunlain'<me  de  la  cote  de  Mala- 
bar^ of  -ionnerat.  C  lass.  Monandria.  Ol  der,  Mo- 
nogynia.  'Ihe  seeds  of  thi,-  plant  are  imported  in 
their  cap-uies  or  liu;ks,  by  which  they  are  pre- 
served, for  (hey  soon  lose  a  })art  of  their  flavour 
waen  freed  from  this  covering.  On  being  chewed, 
they  impart  a  glowing  aromatic  warmfh,  and  grate- 
itil  piiiig ency  ;  they  are  supposed  gently  to  stimu- 
lare  the  stomach,  and  p.ove  cordial,  carniiisativc, 
a, id  antispasincdic,  biit  without  that  irriration  and 
heat  which  many  of  the  other  spicy  aromatics  pro- 
duce. Simple  and  compound  .-piri^uous  tinctures 
are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are  ordered  as  a 
spicy  ingredient  in  some  other  of  the  officinal  com- 
positions :  but  the  propriety  of  employing  them  in 
pozcdcrs  may  be  doubted  for  the  reason  assigned 
above. 

CARDI'ACA.  the  herb  called  motherwort.  It 
is  aKo  called  agripalma  gal/.is,  mar  rubium,  and  car- 
d/aca  cj-hpa,  iiuellii.  It  is  the  L.eonnrus  curdima; 
Class,  Didymmta.  Order,  Gymitorpermia.  lann. 
Gen  P!;ait.  722.  It  is  called  cardiaca,  because  it 
is  coi  diai  in  its  effects,  and  relieves  di-orders  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  square  branched 
staHis,  the  leaves  set  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles  a(  the 
joints,  and  the  flowers  in  clusters  round  the  ui;per 
joints.  The  Icdf  is  dark-coloured,  cut  deep  into 
three  shai  p-poitited,  indented  segments,  of  widcli 
the  middle  one  is  the  longest,  and  the  two  lateral 
ones  co)nmonIy  again  deejjly  cut.  The  flower  is 
purplish,  labiated,  with  the  upper  lip  long  and 
arched,  the  lower  short,  and  cut  into  three  sec- 
tions. It  is  biennial  grows  wild  in  waste  grounds^ 
and  flowers  in  July  in  this  country. 

CARDI'ACA,  (from  na^iJia,  the  heart  and  uppep 
orifice  of  ihe  ftomach  ;  b-cause  they  not  oniy  act 
b}  the  immediate  application  of  stimulus  to  the 
heartj  but  also  produce  sympathetic  eitects  ou  that 
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organ  by  their  application  fo  tho  stomach).  In 
pharmacy,  a  cardiac  signifies  an  aromatic  medicine, 
which  warms  tlie  stomach  and  quickens  the  pulse. 
This  is  the  elVect  of  all  cordial  remedies.  How- 
ever,  it  is  only  temporary ;  since,  far  from  com- 
municating permanent  strongih  and  vigour  to  the 
animal  system,  their  secondary  effects  are  directly 
subversive  of  that  principle,  and  they  produce  in. 
direct  debility  by  long  continuance,  in  fhe  same 
manner  as  ardent  spirits  dt-stroy  ihe  powers  of  the 
human  stomach.    See  Stimulants. 

CARDl'ACA,  COMFE'CTIO;  the  old  name 
for  the  AROMATIC  ELrcTUAKY.    See  that  article. 

CARDl'ACA.  ARTE'RIA;  the  same  as  coro. 
naria  cordis  arteria. 

The  cardiac  or  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart, 
arise  from  the  aorfa  immediately  on  its  leaving  the 
heart.  They  are  two  in  number ;  and,  according 
to  the  natural  situation  of  the  heart,  one  is  rather 
superior  than  anterior,  the  other  rather  inferior 
than  posterior. 

.  They  go  out  near  the  two  sides  of  the  pulmo- 
oary  artery ;  which  having  first  surrounded,  they 
afterwards  run  upon  the  basis  of  the  heart  in  form 
of  a  kind  of  crown  or  garland,  from  whence  they 
are  called  coronariac.  They  first  run  between  the 
auricles,  and  then  pursue  the  superficial  traces  of 
the  union  of  the  two  ventricles,  from  the  basis  of 
the  heart  to  the  apex. 

They  send  communicating  branches  to  each  other, 
which  are  afterwards  lost  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart.  The  right  artery,  after  running  between 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  that  side,  sends  branches 
to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  fat  surrounding  it, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  the  aorta :  then  it  gives 
three  branches  to  the  convex  side  of  the  hear%  and 
as  many  to  the  tUt  surface.  The  left  artery  runs 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricle,  and 
afterwards  divides  into  branches,  one  of  which  is 
aaterior,  and  runs  down,  sending  off  branches  that 
reach  the  point  of  the  heart ;  some  of  these  are  re- 
flected upon  the  fiat  surface  so  as  to  communicate 
with  the  branches  of  the  right  trunk.  Another 
branch  runs  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle, 
to  the  obtuse  side  of  the  heart,  and  then  to  its  flat 
smface,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
Tetitricle ;  but  sends  branches  to  the  lelt  auricle 
and  pulmonary  veins ;  and  here  it  communicates 
with  branches  of  the  trunk  on  the  right  side. 

Anatomists  meet  with  a  third  coronary  artery, 
which  arises  from  the  aorfa  more  backward,  and 
is  spent  on  the  posterior  or  lower  side  of  the  heart. 

CARDl'ACA  PA'SSIO  ;  the  cardiac  passion. 
Ancient  writers  frequently  mention  a  disorder  un- 
der this  name;  but  the  moderns  always  speak  ef  it 
as  a  syncope. 

CARDl'ACUS  MO'RBUS ;  a  name  bj  which 
Ihe  ancieats  called  the  typhous  fever. 


CARDIA'LGIA,  {v.xphx\yiix from  ^.ttpSitx,,  th^ 
cardia,  and  aXysw,  to  be  pained)  ;  the  heart-burn. 
This  complaint  is  known  by  an  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  anxiety,  heat,  which  extends  some- 
times up  the  oesophagus,  oppression,  fainting,  in- 
clination to  vomit,  a  discharge  of  clear  lymph  from 
the  stomach.  The  mind  also  seems  disturbed  ; 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  loss  of  strength, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  frequent  eructations, 
which,  while  discharging,  alL^viate  the  pain  ;  head- 
ach,  vertigo,  trembling,  a  weak  pulse  that  is  in- 
termitting and  unequal  ;  the  face  is  pale,  yellow, 
or  livid,  &c.  A  greater  or  smaller  number  of  these 
symptoms  are  the  attendants  of  the  cardialgia, 
which  approaches  generally  with  yawning  and  list- 
lessness,  and  at  iis  height  the  extremities  are  cold. 
It  does  not  quit  the  patient  till  heat  j-etnrns  into 
the  feet,  and  it  often  totally  vanishes  with  a  copious 
perspiration. 

The  cardialgia  must  be  distinguished  from  that 
oppression  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
only  the  etiect  of  overcharging  it  with  food,  the 
colic,  and  deliquium.  Dr.  Cul'en  ranks  it  as  syno- 
nymous M'ith  Dyspepsia  ;  and  considers  it  arising 
either  idiopafhically,  or  symptomatically,  in  two 
ways ;  first,  from  a  disease  of  the  stomach  itself ; 
secondly,  from  an  afi'ection  of  some  other  part,  or 
of  the  whole  habit.  We  have,  for  this  reason,  no- 
ticed cardia'gia  under  the  foregoing  head;  and  also 
under  Pyrosis,  or  water-brash.  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  the  latter  has  only  a  few  of  the 
symptoms  in  common  with  cardialgia,  neither  are 
we  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  this 
rpspect ;  for  which  reason  we  give  the  disease  a 
distinct  consideration. 

The  causes  are  various,  as  flatus,  acid  and  other 
acrimonious  Tiumours  in  the  stomach,  a  deficiency 
of  its  mucus,  pungent  aliment,  worms,  a  transitioa 
of  rheumatism  or  gout  to  the  stomach,  or  an  ulcer 
in  any  part  of  it ;  fat  aliment,  especially  if  cold 
small  liquors  are  drank  too  soon  after  eating  it ; 
bilious  matter,  which  is  known  by  bitter  and  nau- 
seous eructations,  as  well  as  by  a  yellow  or  green- 
ish  discharge  by  vomiting;  congestions  of  blood 
about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  from  a  plethora, 
or  from  spasms.  Dr.  Hunter  thought  this  disorder 
rather  caused  by  fumes  arising  from  acrid  humours, 
than  from  the  humours  themselves  :  the  reason  as- 
signed is,  because,  if  the  patient  puts  himself  into 
a  posture  to  prevent  the  fumes  arising  to  the  part 
affected,  immediate  relief  is  generally  found.  A 
spasm  in  the  orifices  of  the  stomach,  by  which  tha 
vapours  are  impeded  in  their  passage  from  this  vis, 
cus,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  part  rarefying  the  air, 
produces  a  distension,  anxiety,  &c.  particularly 
after  meals.  Corrosive  poisons,  stones  in  the  gaU- 
ducts,  or  in  the  ureters,  produce  this  disease  in  tU« 
stomach  by  sympathy. 
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fit'  this  disorder  succeeds  a  fever,  petechial 
or  purple  spots,  it  is  generally  a  fatal  sign  :  fol- 
lowing a  cessation  of  pain  iu  gouty  limbs,  nianifests 
a  translation  of  the  disorder  inwards ;  or,  it  it  suc- 
ceeds foul  exulceration  of  the  skin,  there  is  much 
danger.  Coming  on  upon  a  sudden  check  of  dy- 
sentery, it  is  a  bad  sign  ;  but,  except  it  is  attended 
with  inflammation,  or  is  the  consequence  of  some 
other  disease,  it  is  rarely  dangerous. 

It  should  be  considered,  in  treating  this  disease, 
■whether  it  is  merely  symptomatic.  If  it  is,  regard 
must  chiefly  be  had  to  the  primary  disorder;  but, 
if  it  be  an  original  complaint,  its  various  causes  must 
be  adverted  to,  that  the  remedies  may  be  adapted 
to  the  particular  one  in  question. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  generally  of  the  animal 
kind  :  what  is  drank  should  not  be  apt  to  ferment; 
brandy  and  water,  or  water  in  which  toasted  bread 
is  steeped,  will  generally  agree ;  or  camomile  tea, 
■which  sooths  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the  stomach. 
Lime-water,  the  mineral  alkaline  and  acidulous 
■waters,  are  proper  for  common  drink. 

If  acid  juices  in  the  prima;  viiK  are  the  cause, 
absorbent  earths,  or  rather  mild  alkaline  solutions, 
will  be  the  remedies  ;  and  of  these  the  mixtura  cre- 
tacea,  magnesia  alba  with  small  doses  of  the  na- 
tron, are  elegant  and  efficacious.  If  with  acidity 
the  digestion  is  weak,  besides  the  magnesia  at  pro- 
per intervals,  bitter  infusions  mixed  M'ith  mild  aro- 
niatics  will  be  proper,  and  chalybeates,  particu- 
larly the  rubigo  ferri,  or  tinctura  ferri  muriati. 
Acrimony  of  any  kind  is  relieved  for  the  present 
by  cold  water,  in  which  gum-arabic  is  dissolved. 
If  the  acrimony  cannot  be  got  the  b^-tter  of  by  di- 
lution, vi&  must  endeavour  to  evacuate  it  by  vomit- 
ing the  patient  with  camomile  tea,  or  ipecacuanha. 
When  worms  produce  it,  avoid  all  the  acrid  anthel- 
mintics ;  give  warm  milk,  mint,  penny-royal,  or 
any  other  simple  distilled  ■waters.  In  hijuteric  or 
hypochondriac  carclialgias,  light  infusions  of  the 
bark,  with  rhubarb,  and  small  doses  of  iixed  alka- 
line salt;  the  chalybeate  waters,  and  exercise  on 
horseback,  should  also,  if  possible,  be  used.  la 
hypochondriac  cases,  nitre  is  often  useful. 

When  a  vomiting  a! tends  a  bilious  cardialgia, 
avoid  hot  carminatives,  but  supply  the  patient  with 
sp.  ajtheris  vitriolicus  compositus,  in  due  doses,  and 
as  frequently  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
requires. 

In  general,  in  any  of  the  cases  of  alkaline  acri- 
mony, after  an  emetic,  a  gentle  cathartic,  or  both  ; 
acids,  such  as  the  sp.  aith.  nitrosi,  acid,  vitriol,  di- 
lutura,  sp.  aitheris  vitriolici  composit.  diluted  with 
water,  or  other  small  liquors,  are  indicated.  If 
produced  by  salt  aliments,  warm  water  should  be 
drank,  and  after  it  a  little  of  any  spirituous  liquor. 
If  aromatics  or  high-seasoned  food  ba  the  cause, 
frequent  draughts  of  warm  water  give  tlie  speediest 
and  most  effectual  relief.  When  an  undue  use  of  spi- 
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rituoHS  liqnors  rrfatcs  this  disorder,  the  bark  and  vi- 
triolic acids  before  and  after  m.als,  moderate  exer- 
cise, and  the  mini'ral  alkaline  waters,  are  the  best 
means  of  recovery.  When  llaUilence,  with  a  weak 
ston)ach,  are  the  chief  causes,  carminatives,  such 
as  llor.  cham.  vel  cort.  auranl.  ^fs.  ad  ^j.  gives 
much  relief;  but  mild  opiates  are  often  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Violent  vomits,  drastic  purges,  and  caustic  poi- 
sons, produce  this  disorder.  Whenever  those  arc 
its  cause,  give  plenty  of  warm  water,  to  promote 
tv,o  or  three  discharges  upwards,  then  milk  and 
■water  and  oily  mixtures,  witli  small  doses  of  some 
warm  opiate.  Gouty  matter  in  the  stomach,  caus- 
ing this  complaint,  is  to  be  removed  by  tether  and 
brandy,  or  other  warm  cordials,  taken  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  until  the  stomach  itself  becomes 
warm  ;  how  much  will  do,  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient alone  can  determine. 

Medical  men  have  differed  as  to  the  immediate 
seat  of  this  disease  ;  some  acquiescing  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  and  others  contending  that  the  sto- 
mach is  affected  at  its  lower  orifice.  The  question 
is  scarcely  worth  deciding,  since  the  remedies  are 
the  same  in  either  case.  The  following  case  shows, 
that  an  irritation  of  the  pi/lorus  from  mechanical, 
obstruction,  will  produce  this  affection.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Scirrhous  Py- 
lorus," communicated  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harrison, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Dr.  Nath.  Hulme  ;  and  was  read 
April  18th,  1796,  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London. 

"  Mrs.  Bowyer,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  57,  had 
been  afflicted  above  a  year  with  cardialgia,  flatu- 
lencies, a  slow  fever,  aud  frequent  vomitings.  She 
Avas  not  thirsty,  her  body  was  open,  pulse  slow  but 
regular,  her  tongue  somewhat  white,  and  towards 
morning  dry. 

"  Sept.  29,  1795,"  says  Dr.  Harrison,  I  di- 
rected her  to  take  at  bed-time  four  grains  of  James's 
powder,  which,  producing  no  sensible  effect,  Avas 
afterwards  increased  to  six  grains,  and  continued 
regularly  until  the  8th  of  October,  but  without  any 
advantage  to  her.  As  she  laboured  under  great 
debility,  I  then  directed  a  tonic  medicine,  consist- 
ing of  vitriolated  iron,  myrrh,  and  tincture  of 
bark  ;  and,  as  she  generally  brought  up  afier  nou- 
rishment, Avhich  was  chiefly  water-grucl,  a  quan- 
tity of  porraceous  bile,  I  advised  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cachuanha,  A^^hich  operated  moderately. 

"  October  12.  She  Avas  ordered  to  fake  3  gr. 
mercur.  dulcis,  with  10  gr.  of  rhubarb  ;  which,  pro- 
ducing no  effect,  Avas  repeated  ihe  next  day  some- 
what stronger,  but  without  effect,  being  brought 
up  by  vomiting  a  few  hours  after  taking  it.  To  al- 
lay this  last  symptom,  a  solution  of  conserve  of 
roses,  Avith  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid  and  opium, 
Avas  also  tried,  but  in  vain. 

"  After  this  she  became  much  reduced,  lirins 
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entirely  on  watcr-gruel.  One  grain  of  Titriohtm 
co^-uIeuRi  was  taken  in  a  pill,  but  shortly  after  re- 
jected with  some  seeds  of  water-melon,  swallowed 
the  preceding  August.  This  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  October.  Imagining  that  I  now  perceived  a 
hardness  of  the  pylorus,  I  directed  a  drachm  of 
ung.  hydrarg.  fort,  to  be  rubbed  every  night  on  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishment,  clysters  of  mutton  broth  to  be  given 
three  or  four  times  in  the  day.  which  seemed  to  be 
benelicial  to  her,  as  her  pulse  became  stronger. 
In  this  state  she  continued  vomiting  up  the  seeds  of 
melons  and  grapes,  using  no  mediciuc  but  the  liq. 
Tol.  cornu  cervi  to  relieve  cardialgia  and  flatu- 
lency, and  opium  to  procure  sleep.  By  a  shameful 
neglect  of  her  attendants,  the  nourishing  clysters, 
>vhich  were  her  sole  support,  were  not  regularly 
given.  Delirium,  from  time  to  time,  supervened, 
and  the  bilious  vomiting  continued.  In  this  man- 
ner, with  the  addition  of  an  aphthous  state  of  the 
tongue,  she  remained  until  the  7 th  of  November, 
■*vhen  she  died. 

"  The  nest  morning  I  opened  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen.  The  heart 
and  lungs  were  perfectly  sound,  the  stomach  ap- 
peared much  enlarged  and  distended  with  flatus, 
containing  also  a  quantity  of  foetid  ropy  matter. 
The  pijloi-us  zcas  scirrhous,  and  the  passage  into  the 
duodenum  scarcely  pervious  to  a  goose-quill.  In 
that  passage  two  damascene  stones  were  impacted, 
so  as  to  close  it.  The  liver  seemed  sound ;  but,  in 
the  vesica  fel/is,  was  a  gall-stone  of  the  size  of  a 
mulberry.  The  pancreas  was  enlarged,  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  indurated.  The  intestines  ap- 
peared in  their  natural  state." 

Dr.  Harrison  asks,  Did  not  the  long-continued 
practice  of  sizalloicing  fruit-stones  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  this  complaint  in  advanced  years  ?  We  think 
the  affirmative  pretty  evident :  and  hope  the  fatal 
event  which  attended  that  vulgar  and  senseless 
practice  in  the  case  just  related  (as  well  as  many 
others  upon  medical  record),  will  operate  as  a 
warning  with  those  inconsiderate  persons  who  may 
happen  to  observe  it. 

Many  of  the  remedies  of  service  in  Dyspepsia 
and  Pyrosis  are  applicable  in  this  disease. 

CAPvDIA'LGiA  INFLAMMATO'RIA;  in- 
fiammation  in  the  stomach. 

CARDIA'LGIA  SPUTATO'RIA,  i.  e.  pyrosis. 
See  Py  rosis. 

CARDIMO'NA  :  a  name  for  the  cardialgia. 

CARDINAL  FLOWER,   BLUE.     See  Lo- 

BELIA. 

CARDINAME'NTUM,  (from  curdo,  a  hinge)  ; 
a  hinge-like  articulation. 

CARDIO'GMUS,  (from  y.-xphx^'juj,  to  hate  a 
pain  in  the  stomach  J  ;  the  same  as  cardialgia.  It 
also  denotes,  an  aneurism  in  the  aorta,  near  the 
lieart^  which  occasions  pain  ia  the  prxcoidia. 


CARDIO'NCIIUS,  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,  or 
in  the  aorta,  near  the  heart. 

CARDIOSPE'RMUM ;  heart-pea,  or  heart-seed, 
a  genus  in  Linnteus's  botany.  He  enumerates  two 
species. 

CARDITIS,  (from  y.y.p^icc,  the  heart)  ;  inflam- 
mation  of  the  heart.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease  ar- 
ranged  by  CuUcn  in  the  class  Fjjrexia,  and  order 
Phlegmasia;.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpitation,  and 
fainting.  Happily  this  disease  occurs  in  very  few 
instances.  The  causes  arc  the  same  as  in  the 
pneumonia.    See  Pneumonia. 

In  the  carditis,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavour- 
able than  in  the  pneumonia  ;  and  indeed,  unless 
the  disease  very  quickly  terminates,  it  must  prove 
fatal,  on  account  of  the  constant  and  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  exasperates  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  increases  all  the  symptoms.  Here  bleed- 
ing is  necessary  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  patient 
can  possibltj  bear,  together  with  blistering,  and  the 
anti-phlogistic  regimen  likewise  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  pneumonia ;  but  the  general 
method  is  the  same  as  in  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. From  the  immediate  connection  of  the 
parts,  there  may  occur,  at  the  same  time,  a  para- 
phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See 
Parapiirexitis. 

CA'RDO,  the  articulation  cdtWei. giiigli^mus  j  also 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

CARDO'NIUM :  so  Paracelsus  calls  wine  medi- 
cated with  herbs. 

CARDOPATIA.    See  Chameleon  albus. 

CARDU'NCELLUS,   dwarf  blue  INIontpelier 
carthamus ;  a  species  of  Cartiiamus. 
CARDL'NCULLSjChardon.aspeciesof  Cynara. 

CARDUUS,  (a  carere,  quia  apfus  carendte 
lancE,  being  fit  to  tease  wool)  ;  the  thistle. 

CA'RDUL'S  BENEDICTUS:  the  plant  called 
BLESSED  THISTLE,  Or  holy  thistle.  It  is  the  cen- 
tav.rea  benedicta  ;  calycibus  duplicato-spinosis  lana- 
tis  involucratis.foliis  semi-decurrentibus  denticulato- 
spinosis  Linn.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamiafruitranea.  This  exotic  plant  obtained  the 
name  of  benedictus,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
possess  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.    See  Cex- 

TAUKEA  benedicta. 

CA'RDUUS  I\L\RIA'NUS,  or  Mari.i.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  carduus  marianus ;  foliis  am- 
plexicaulibus.,  hastato-pinnatijidis,  spinosis  ;  calyci- 
bus aphyllis  ;  spinis  caniliculads,  duplicaiio  spinosis 
Linn,  and  the  leaves  also,  have  been  employed  me- 
dicinally. The  former  contain  a  bitter  oil,  and 
are  recommended  as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose 
of  four  ounces.  It  is  an  article  in  some  of  the  fo- 
reign pharniacopceiasj  but  is  not  recognised  in  those 
of  this  country. 
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CA'RDUUS  MARI/E;  a  name  of  the  officinal 
carcluiis  niarianus.    See  Carduus  maeianus. 

CA'RDUUS  TOMENTO'SUS  ;  the  woolly 
THISTLE.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  onopordium  acanthium  culy- 
cibus  squarrosis  ;  squamis  palentibits ;  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis^  sinuatis  Linn.  Its  expressed  juice  has 
been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  cancer,  either  ap- 
plied by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or  mixing  some 
simple  I'arinaceous  substance,  so  as  to  form  a  poul- 
tice, which  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  should  ra- 
ther be  placed  amongst  the  palliatives  of  that 
disease. 

CARE'NA  ;  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  drop. 

CA'REX,  (from  careo,  not  quia  viribus  careat, 
but  because  from  its  roughness  it  is  fit  ad  carendum^ 
to  card,  tease,  or  pull  asunder),  sedge  ;  a  genus 
in  Linnaeus's  botany. 

CA'REX  ARENA'RIA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  sarsaparilla  Germanica.  See  Sarsapa- 
niLLA  Germanica. 

CA'RICA,  (>ca/5u-/t-ij,  from  Carica,  the  place  where 
they  were  cultivated)  ;  the  fig.  The  plant  which 
aftbrds  this  fruit  is  the Jicus  Carica  Ijmn.Jicus  foliis 
palmatis.  Class,  Folijgainia.  Order,  Tricecia. 
Fresh  ligs  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft,  succu- 
lent, and  easily  digested ;  but,  when  eaten  immo- 
derately, they  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  The  dried  fruit,  which  is 
sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and 
more  wholesome  and  nutritive.  These  are  directed 
in  the  decoctitm  hordei  composiium,  and  in  the  elec- 
tuarium  e  senna.  Applied  externally,  they  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  of  tumors.  Hence  they  have 
a  place  in  maturating  cataplasms  ;  and  are  very 
convenient  to  apply  to  parts  which  cannot  be  poul- 
ticed in  the  common  way.  They  are  very  com- 
monly applied,  being  first  roasted,  to  the  gums ; 
and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  to  abscesses  forming 
in  the  throat. 

CARICOUS  TUMOR,  called  by  Hippocrates 
KOi^moi^eg  ;  a  swelling  resembling  the  shape  of  a  fig; 
such  are  frequently  the  piles  ;  from  carica^  a  fig. 

CA'RIES,  (from  to  abrade  ;  or  from 

rah,  to  dig  in,  a  Chaldee  word)  ;  a  partial  mortifi- 
cation of  the  bone,  which  separates  from  the  sound 
part  sooner  or  later.  Dr.  Cuilen  names  it  exulce- 
ratio  ossis.  Indeed,  every  species  of  caries  at- 
tended M  ith  the  loss  of  subtance  may,  without  im- 
propriety, be  termed  an  ulcer. 

This  corrupted  state  of  the  bone  happens  when 
it  has  lost  its  living  principle,  or  when  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  periosteum,  from  which  cause,  having 
lost  its  natural  colour,  it  becomes  pinguinous,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  at  last  black.  This  state,  which 
is  the  first  degree  of  caries,  was  called  by  the  anci- 
ents OS  vitiatum^  or  ossis  nigrilies  ;  but  the  greatest 
degree  is  when  the  bone  is  corroded,  discharging  a 


sanies,  which  consumes  the  adjacent  flesh.  With 
the  many  names  given  to  caries  we  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  since,  in  the  many  cases  which  occur  to  surge- 
ons, it  is  simple  and  obvious. 

The  signs  and  progress  of  this  disease  of  the 
bone  are  the  same  in  brutes  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. We  shall  here  state  the  doctrines  of  medical 
writers  as  far  as  they  bear  a  general  application  to 
the  subject. 

That  an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  is  tend- 
ing to  a  caries  of  the  bone,  is  known,  first,  from 
the  signs  of  inflammation  preceding ;  secondly,  a 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  affected  part,  without  a 
manifest  cause ;  thirdly,  from  a  dense,  slow,  in- 
creasing, and  not  very  painful  tumor  of  the  super- 
incumbent parts.  But,  among  the  signs  of  a  be- 
ginning caries  of  the  bone,  the  sudden  removal  of 
pain  is  fallacious,  for  this  happens  in  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  when  the  latter  is  corroded  so 
as  to  admit  the  matter  to  escape  betwixt  the  mus- 
cles, though  in  general,  when  pain  is  relieved  by  a 
resolution  of  inflammation,  it  goes  off  gradually 
only  ;  but  a  favourable  resolution  hardly,  if  ever, 
happens  after  a  violent  inflammation.  Again,  when 
a  caries  is  threatened,  the  taint  is  propagated 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  which,  by  slight 
causes,  is  often  raised  into  a  large  tumor.  This 
has  not  the  hardness  and  resistance  observable  in  a 
tumor  arising  from  phlegmon,  but  it  will  be  flaccid, 
and  hardly  sensible  of  pain.  We  may  readily,  by 
means  of  a  probe,  discover  a  caries  of  the  bone, 
since  the  probe  will  penetrate  less  or  more,  ac- 
coi-ding  as  the  caries  is  superficial  or  deep.  When 
the  probe  comes  to  the  sound  part  of  the  bone,  it 
is  resisted.  If  the  bone  bd*  visibly  bare,  its  state 
is  easily  discerned,  though  sometimes  it  is  covered 
with  a  grumous  matter,  which,  when  rubbed  off, 
discovers  the  bone  of  a  dead  white,  brown,  or 
black  colour.  If  the  white  be  porous,  the  caries 
may  possibly  be  deeper  than  if  black  and  hard.  If 
the  bone  lies  so  hid  as  that  we  cannot  feel  it  with  a 
probe,  yet  sometimes  we  may  judge  it  carious  from 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  is 
sanious.  If  the  bone  lies  near  the  surface,  and  the 
flesh  is  lax  and  of  an  unnatural  colou/,  it  is  strongly 
to  be  suspected  that  the  bone  is  carious :  but,  if 
the  mutter  be  foetid  and  oily^  it  is  still  a  more  cer- 
tain sign  of  caries. 

Ulcers  of  long  continuance  near  a  bone  are 
sometimes  forerunners  of  a  caries.  When  a  carte 
is  under  an  ulcer,  the  flesh  over  the  caries  is  soft, 
flaccid,  and  fungous  ;  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  inverted, 
the  sanies  thin,  foetid,  and  full  of  small  black  scales, 
nor  can  the  ulcer  be  healed,  at  least  only  superfi- 
cially, and  it  soon  breaks  out  again.    See  Ulcer. 

Dr.  Monro  gives  a  particular  account  of  several 
species  of  caries  affecting  the  human  subject ;  but 
these  are  too  much  in  detail  for  our  purpose 
in  this  place ;  nor  do  the  methods  to  be  resorted 
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to  differ  materially.  What  has  been  said  will, 
therefore,  suffice  as  far  as  the  description  of  the 
disease  is  concerned  :  something  must  now  be  said 
of  its  treatment. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  a  caries,  we  should 
remember,  that  the  bones  have  their  vessels  and 
circulating  fluids,  and  the  same  general  texture  as 
the  soft  parts  :  so  that  solidity,  and  a  stronger  co- 
hesion of  parts,  are  the  only  evident  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  composition  of  bone. 

The  cure  of  a  caries  depends  on  removing  easily 
all  the  dead  or  decayed  parts  of  the  bone.  In  the 
simplest  cases,  this  is  done,  1st,  By  applying  to 
the  caries  such  medicines  as  tend  to  dissolve  or 
■waste  it :  2dly,  By  applying  to  the  living  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  such  stimulating  re- 
medies as  may  quicken  absorption  and  aid  the  pro- 
cess of  EXFOLIATION.  In  general,  both  these  pro- 
cesses  may  be  assisted  by  the  same  means  ;  for  in- 
stance, by  the  topical  use  of  the  vegetable  or 
mineral  acids,  or  by  the  actual  cautery :  but  the 
last  is  by  far  the  most  effectual. 

An  exfoliation  of  the  carious  laminae  of  a  diseased 
cylindrical  bone  will  sometimes  take  place  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  in  other  instances  the  laminse 
remain  much  longer.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
examine  strictly  all  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  cause,  gene- 
ral or  topical,  may  have  occasioned  the  caries, 
that  endeavours  may  be  used  to  remove  it,  if  it  still 
subsist. 

When  the  bone  is  perceived  to  separate,  if  the 
pus  which  flows  from  under  it  is  mild  and  in  due 
quantity,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
move the  pieces  of  bone  as  often  as  they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  loose.  If  the  opening  in  the  integu- 
ments is  so  small  that  the  matter  detained  is  either 
absorbed  into  the  circulation,  or  forms  sinuous 
•ulcers,  the  aperture  must  be  enlarged  by  caustics 
or  by  means  of  sponge  tents.  Indeed,  if  the  exfo- 
liation is  likely  to  be  tedious,  it  should  be  hastened 
by  the  actual  cautery. 

But  in  general  a  mild  treatment  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  the  natural  powers  of  the  system  are 
vigorously  exercised.  In  the  slighter  cases  endea- 
Tour  to  excite  and  continue  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  adjoining  sound  part  of  the  diseased  bone, 
so  as  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  separating  the 
mortified  part  After  all,  however,  caries  of  the 
bone  spontaneously  produced  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
except  when  preceded  by  some  accident  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  it.  To  a  disease  of  the  bone 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  namely.  Exostosis,  the 
caries  ossis  stands  opposed  ;  but  of  this  we  shall 
treat  under  its  particular  name. 

CARI'NA,  in  botany,  a  keel ;  the  name  which 
Linnsus  gives  to  the  lower  concave  petal  of  a  pea- 
bloom,  or  butterfly-shaped  llower,  from  its  faucied 
resemblance  to  the  keel  of  a  ship.    This  is  placed 


close  under  the  upper  petal,  called  the  standard, 
vexillum;  and  within  the  two  side  petals,  called 
wings,  alw.  .See  Vexillum,  and  Alje.  It  in- 
closes the  stamina,  and  pistillum,  and  consists 
either  of  one  petal,  as  in  cytisus ;  or  of  two  ad- 
hering pretty  closely  together  ;  as  in  broom,  spar- 
tium;  and  coral-tree,  erjjthrina. 

The  carina  is  either,  1.  Lunulata,  i.  e.  shaped 
like  a  crescent;  as  in  the  piscidia,  and  borbonia. 
2.  Bifida,  slightly  cut  in  two  :  as  in  African- 
broom,  aspalathus.  3.  Spiralis,  spirally  twisted ; 
as  in  kidney-bean,  phaseolus,  4.  Incurva,  turn- 
ing back  ;  as  in  ground-nut,  arachis.  5.  Fentri- 
culosa,  bellying  out  in  the  middle;  as  in  base  tree 
trefoil,  cytisus;  or,  6.  Compressa,  flat,  that  is, 
pressed  together  at  the  sides  ;  as  in  false  acacia, 
robinia  ;  and  milk-wort,  polijgala. 

The  line  that  forms  the  keel  in  this  irregular 
petal,  runs  straight  as  far  as  the  middle,  and  then 
rises  in  the  segment  of  a  circle:  but  the  marginal 
line  runs  straight  to  the  apex,  where  the  two  lines 
meet,  and  terminate  obtusely.  The  lower  part  of 
the  base  of  the  keel  extends  into  a  claw,  which  is 
inserted  into,  the  common  receptacle,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  The  sides  resemble  the  wings 
in  shape  and  situation,  except  in  being  lower,  and 
standing  within. 

CARIOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  foul  bone, 
or  one  inclined  to  rottenness.    See  Caries. 

CARl'SSA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
are  two  species. 

CARLl'NA,  or  Carolina,  (from  Carolus, 
Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne ;  because  it 
was  believed  that  an  angel  shewed  it  to  him,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserved  from 
the  plague),  also  called  Carolina;  the  officinal* 
names  of  two  species  of  plants.  See  Cham.33ME- 
LON  ALBUM,  and  Carlina  gummifera. 

CARLl'NA  ACAU'LIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cliamcBmelon  album. 

CARLl'NA  GUMiMl'FERA,  Carduus  pinea, 
or  Ixine  ;  pine-tiiistle.  This  plant  is  the  atrac- 
tylis  gummifera  Linn.  The  root,  when  wounded, 
yields  a  milky,  viscous  juice,  which  concretes  into 
tenacious  masses,  at  first  whitish,  resembling  wax, 
and  when  much  handled  growing  black  ;  it  is  said 
to  be  chewed  with  the  same  views  as  mastich. 

CARLINE  THISTLE.     See  Chameleon  al- 

BUM. 

CARLO  SA'NCTO  RA'DIX,  St.  Charles's 
root ;  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
its  great  virtues.  It  is  found  in  Mechoachan,  a 
province  in  America.  Its  bark  gives  an  aromatic 
flavour,  with  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  The  root  itself 
consists  of  slender  fibres.  The  bar^  is  sudorific, 
and  strengthens  the  gums  and  stomach. 

CARLOCK,  a  sort  of  isinglass  made  of  the 
membranous  parts  of  a  sturgeon.  It  is  imported 
generally,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  from  Arch- 
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angel.  The  best  comes  from  Astracan,  where 
sturgeons  are  caught  in  great  abundance. 

CARMINATIVES  (carminativa ;  {rom  earmen, 
a  verse  or  charm ;  because  practitioners  in  ancient 
times  ascribed  their  operation  to  a  charm  or  en- 
chantment) ;  a  term  at  present  applied  to  those 
substances,  which  allay  pain,  and  dispel  tlatulencies 
of  the  j)rimae  vias.  Such  are  aniseed,  caraway,  and 
other  warm  seeds. 

CA'RNE^  COLU'MN^;  the  fleshy  pillars 
or  columns  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

CAllNELIAN,  a  stone,  of  which,  there  are 
three  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colours;  viz. 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  The  red  is  very  well 
known.  It  is  found  in  roundish  or  oval  masses, 
much  like  our  common  pebbles ;  and  is  generally 
met  with  between  an  inch  and  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  fine,  compact,  and  close 
texture;  of  a  glossy  surface;  and,  in  the  several 
specimens,  is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  the 
palest  flesh-colour  to  the  deepest  blood-red.  It  is 
generally  free  from  spots,  clouds,  or  variegations  : 
but  sometimes  it  is  veined  very  beautifully  with  an 
extremely  pate  red,  or  with  white  ;  the  veins  form- 
ing concentric  circles,  or  other  less  regular  figures, 
about  a  nucleus,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  agate. 
The  pieces  of  carnelian  which  are  all  of  one  colour, 
and  perfectly  free  from  veins,  are  those  of  which 
the  jewellers  generally  make  seals.  The  carne- 
lian is  tolerably  hard,  and  capable  of  a  very  good 
polish:  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by  acid  menstrua: 
the  fire  divests  it  of  a  part  of  its  colour,  and  leaves 
it  of  a  pale  red ;  and  a  strong  and  long  continued 
heat  will  reduce  it  to  a  pale  dirty  grey.  The  finest 
carnelians  are  those  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  there 
are  good  ones  found  in  the  rivers  of  Silesia  and 
Bohemia;  and  we  have  some  also  in  England. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  those 
animals  which  naturally  seek  and  feed  on  flesh. 
It  has  been  a  dispute  among  naturalists,  whether 
man  is  naturally  carnivorous.  Those  who  take  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  insist  chiefly  on  the 
structure  of  his  teeth,  which  arc  mostly  incisores 
or  molares  ;  not  such  as  carnivorous  animals  are 
furnished  with,  and  which  are  proper  ta  tear  flesh 
in  pieces  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that,  even 
when  we  do  feed  on  flesh,  it  is  not  without  a  pre- 
paratory alteration  by  boiling,  roasting,  &c.  But 
in  fact  the  human  race  are  furnished  with  teeth 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  food; 
and  from  thence  it  would  seem,  that  nature  in- 
tended we  should  live  on  all.  Some  visionary 
writers  have  likewise  disputed  whether  mankind 
were  carnivorous  before  the  flood.  St,  Jerom, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  ancients,  main- 
tain, that  all  animal  food  was  then  forbidden;  which 
opinion  is  also  strenuously  supported  among  the 
moderns  by  Curcellaeus,  yet  refuted  by  Heidegger, 
Danzius,  Bockhart,  &c. 


CARNOSITY;  the  same  as  Carttnclf.  Thi? 
term  is  used  by  some  authors  lor  a  litile  i!e:;hy  ex- 
crescence or  tubercle,  formed  in  the  urethra,  the 
neck  of  the  bl  idder,  or  penis,  Avhich  hindars  the 
passage  of  the  urine.  These  caruncle?,  however, 
have  been  demonstrated  in  few  if  any  instances,  by 
dissection  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  denies  their  existence 
altogether, 

CA'RO  MONTANA,  a  species  of  leather-stone, 
of  a  laminated  structure.    It  is  found  in  Sweden. 

CA'ROLI,  a  name  given  to  chancres :  also 
little  venereal  excrescences  in  the  private  parts. 

CAROL'INEA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  has  but  one  species. 

CA'ROPI,  the  true  Amomum. 

CAIIO'RA,  the  name  of  a  vessel  that  resembles 
an  urinal. 

CA'ROS,  or  CARUS  :  insensibility  and  sleepiness, 
with  easy  respiration. 

CARO'TA  ;  the  carrot.  See  Daucus. 
CARO'TIDES,  CKaf wriJ^f ;  from  xscsow,  to 
cause  to  sleep;  so  called  because  if  tied  with  a 
ligature,  they  cause  the  animals  on  which  the  ex- 
periment is  made  to  be  comatose,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  asleep)  ;  two  considerable 
arteries  that  proceed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  to  the  head,  and  which  supply  it  with 
blood.  Tiiey  arise  near  each  other,  from  the  cur- 
vature or  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  the  left  immediately, 
the  right  most  commonly,  from  the  trunk  of  the 
subclavians  on  the  same  side.    See  Arteries. 

They  run  upon  each  fide  of  the  trachea,  be- 
tween it  and  the  inlernal  jugular  vein,  and  bc'iind 
the  musculi  platysma-myoides,  and  sternocleido- 
mastoideus,  and  high  as  the  larynx,  without  any 
ramification.  During  this  course,  therefore.  Dr. 
Monro  says,  tliey  may  be  named  carotid  trunks,  or 
original  carotids.  Each  of  these  trunks  is  afterwards 
ramified  in  the  following  manner: — The  fniuk, 
which  sends  off  no  branches  til!  it  has  attained  the 
larynx,  is  divided  into  two  particular  carotids  ;  one 
named  external,  the  other  infernal;  because  the 
first  goes  chiefly  to  the  external  parts  of  the  head, 
the  second  enters  the  cranium,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  brain.  The  external  carotid  is  anterior,  the 
internal  posterior ;  and  the  external  is  even 
situated  more  inward  and  nearer  the  larynx  than 
the  other  ;  but  the  common  names  may  still  be 
retained,  as  b.'ing  taken,  not  from  their  situation, 
but  from  their  distribution, 

1.  Carotis  externa. — The  external  carotid  is  the 
smallest,  and  yet  appears  by  its  direction  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  commou  trunk.  It  runs  in- 
sensibly outward,  between  the  external  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  (lie  parotid  gland,  Avhioh  it  supplies 
as  it  passes.  Afterwards  it  ascends  on  the  foresidc 
of  the  ear,  and  ends  in  the  temples.  In  this  course 
it  sends  off  several  branches,  which  may  well 
enough  be  divided  into  anterior  or  internal,  and 
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posterior  or  external :  and  the  principal  branches 
of  each  kind  are  these. 

(1.)  The  first  anterior  or  internal  branch  goes 
out  from  the  very  origin  of  the  carotid  on  the  in- 
side ;  and  having  presently  afterwards  taken  a 
little  turn,  and  sent  off  branches  to  the  jugular 
glands  near  it,  to  the  fat  and  skin,  it  runs  trans- 
versely, and  is  distributed  to  the  glandule  thy- 
roidcx',  and  to  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the 
larynx ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  called  laryngaa^ 
or  gutturalis  superior.  It  likewise  sends  some 
branches  to  the  pharynx  and  muscles  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

(2.)  The  second  anterior  branch  passes  over  the 
nearest  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  muscles  of 
that  bone  and  of  the  tongue  ;  and  to  the  glandulae 
sublingualis  ;  afterwards  passing  before  the  cornu 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  it  loses  itself  in  the  tongue  ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  called  sublingual ;  and  it 
is  the  same  artery  which  other  anatomists  have 
named  runina.  That  part  of  the  artery  which 
goes  commonly  by  this  name  lies  at  the  inferior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  tongue,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  vein. 

(3.)  The  third  branch,  or  maxillaris  inferior, 
and  phctryngea  inferior  of  Sabatier,  goes  to  the 
maxillary  gland,  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  mus- 
cles, to  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  small  llexors  of 
the  head. 

(4.)  The  fourth  branch,  which  Winslowand some 
others  name  maxillaris  externa,  and  which  Ilaller 
and  Sabatier  call  labialis,  is  at  first  covered  by  the 
stylo-hyoid  and  diagastric  muscles.  In  its  passage 
it  bra,nches  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  tongue, 
amygdalaj,  and  palate ;  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it 
gives  branches  to  the  skin,  muscles,  glands,  &c.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  bone.  Afterwards  it 
runs  over  the  lower  jaw,  before  the  inferior  ed^e 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  then  gets  under  the 
depressor  anguli  oris,  which  it  supplies,  as  well  as 
the  buccinator  and  the  depressor  labii  inferioris. 

It  sends  off  a  branch,  very  much  contorted, 
which  divides  at  the  angular  commissure  of  the  lips ; 
andjunning  in  the  same  manner  along  the  superior 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  it 
communicates  on  botli  sides  with  its  fellow,  and 
thereby  forms  a  kind  of  arteria  coronaria  la- 
biorum. 

Afterwards  it  ascends  towards  the  narcs,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  cartilages,  and  other 
parts  of  the  nose,  sending  down  souie  twigs  which 
communicate  with  the  coronary  arlery  of  the  lips. 
Lastly,  it  reaches  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  and  is 
ramified  and  lost  on  the  musculus  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, superciliaris,  and  frontalis.  Through  all 
this  course  it  is  named  angularis. 

(3.)  The  fifth  branch,  called  maxillaris  interna, 
arises  over-against  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 


and  is  very  considerable.  It  passes  behind  the 
condyle,  and  runs  between  the  jaws,  where  it  gives 
off  numerous  branches  to  the  parts  which  lie  near 
it.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  :  a.  The 
spheno-sjnnalis,  or  media  durtz  matris,  which  runs 
between  the  internal  and  external  carotids :  this 
passes  through  the  foramen  spinale  of  the  sphenoi- 
dal bone,  and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  by 
several  ramifications,  which  run  forward,  upward, 
and  backward  ;  the  uppermost  communicating  with 
those  on  the  other  side  above  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  This  artery  of  the  dura 
mater  Dr.  Monro  has  termed  spheno-spinalis  or 
media  durw  matris,  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
that  go  to  the  same  part  by  another  course.  (3. 
The  maxillaris  inferior,  which  runs  through  the 
canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  being  distributed  to 
the  alveoli  and  teeth,  goes  out  at  the  hole  near  the 
chin,  and  loses  itself  in  the  neighbouring  muscles, 
communicating  with  the  branches  of  the  arteria 
maxillaris  externa,  y.  The  2'tert/goidece,  and  tern- 
porales  profundce,  to  the  pterygoid  and  temporal 
muscles.  $.  The  arteria  buccalis,  to  the  buccinator 
muscle,  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  cheek.  ij.  The 
alveolaris,  to  the  teeth  and  substance  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  to  several  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding 
it,  5.  The  infra-orbit  aria,  which,  after  sending  a 
branch  to  the  nose,  passes  through  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  orbitar  canal ;  and  having  sent 
branches  to  the  orbit,  antrum  maxillare,  and  teeth, 
goes  out  by  the  inira  orbitar  hole,  and  on  the 
cheek  communicates  with  an  angular  artery,  s. 
Palaiina  superior,  which  goes  through  the  palato- 
maxillary canal  to  the  palate  and  bones  surrounding 
it.  Another  small  branch  terminates  on  the  parts 
at  (he  upper  end  of  the  pharynx. 

(G.)  The  sixth  anterior  or  internal  branch,  which 
is  very  small,  is  spent  on  the  masseter  muscle. 

The  first  external  or  posterior  branch  is  named 
arteria  occipitalis.  It  passes  obliquely  before  the 
internal  jugular  vein ;  and  having  given  twigs  to 
the  Hiusculus  stylo-hyoidaeus,  stylo-glossus,  and 
digastricus,  it  runs  between  the  slyloid  and  mas- 
toid apophyses,  along  the  mastoid  groove,  and 
goes  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  which  cover 
the  OS  occipitis,  turning  several  times  in  an  undula- 
ting manner  as  it  ascends  backwards. 

It  communicates  by  a  descending  branch  with 
the  vertebral  and  cervical  arteries,  as  has  been 
already  said,  near  the  top  of  the  head  ;  it  commu- 
nicates likewise  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
temporal  artery,  and  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  fora- 
men mastoidaeum. 

The  second  external  branch  spreads  itself  on  the 
outward  ear,  by  a  great  many  small  twigs  on  each 
side,  several  of  which  run  inward,  and  furnish  the 
cartilages,  meatus  auditorius,  skin  of  the  tympanum, 
and  internal  ear. 

The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  ascends  after- 
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ward  aborc  the  zygoma,  passing  between  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  parotid  gland,  and  forms  the 
temporal  artery,  which  divides  into  an  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  goes 
to  tkc  muscnlus  frontalis,  communicates  with  the 
arteria  angularis,  and  sometimes  gives  oft"  a  very 
small  artery,  which  pierces  the  internal  apophysis 
of  the  OS  malaj  all  the  way  to  the  orbit.  The  mid- 
dle branch  goes  partly  to  the  musculus  frontalis, 
partly  to  the  occipitalis.  The  posterior  branch 
goes  to  the  occiput,  and  communicates  with  the 
arteria  occipitalis.  All  these  branches  likewise 
furnish  the  integuments  with  blood. 

2.  Carotis  interna. — The  internal  carotid  artery 
leaving  the  general  trunk,  is  at  first  a  little  incur- 
Tated,  appearing  as  if  either  it  were  the  only 
branch  of  that  trunk,  or  a  branch  of  the  trunk  of 
the  external  carotid.  Sometimes  the  curvature  is 
turned  a  little  outward,  and  then  more  or  less  in- 
ward,  passing  behind  the  neighbouring  external 
carotid. 

It  is  situated  a  little  more  backward  than  the 
carotis  externa,  and  generally  runs  up  without  any 
ramification,  as  high  as  the  lower  orifice  of  the  great 
canal  of  the  apophysis  petrosa  of  the  os  temporis. 
It  enters  this  orifice  directly  from  below  upward, 
and  afterward  makes  an  angle  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  the  rest  of  which  it  passes 
horizontally,  being  covered  by  a  production  of  the 
dura  mater. 

At  the  end  of  this  canal  it  is  again  incurvated 
from  below  upivard,  and  enters  the  cranium 
through  a  notch  of  the  sphenoidal  bone.  Then  it 
bends  from  behind,  forward,  and  makes  a  third 
angle  on  the  side  of  the  sella  sphenoidalis;  and 
again  a  fourth,  under  the  clinoid  apophyses  of  that 
sella.  AVhile  it  lies  at  tlie  side  of  the  sella  turcica, 
it  sends  small  branches  to  the  parts  about  the  ca- 
vernous sinus. 

As  it  leaves  the  bony  canal  to  enter  the  cranium, 
it  sends  off  a  small  branch  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  to  the  orbit  and  eye :  and  soon  afterward  a 
considerable  branch,  called  optlialmica,  through 
the  foramen  opticum,  to  supply  the  contents  of  the 
orbit.  The  first  branches  sent  off  from  the  ocular 
artery  are  very  small ;  they  go  to  the  dura  mater 
on  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  beginning  of  the  mus- 
cles  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Then  the  lachry- 
mal and  ciliary  arteries  are  sent  ofi":  the  artery, 
covered  with  the  levator  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
upper  eye-lid,  afterwards  turns  inwards,  between 
these  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve,  almost  at  a 
right  angle  ;  but  about  the  part  where  it  makes 
this  turn,  it  sends  off  anterior  ciliary  branches  ; 
afterwards  two  go  oft"  to  the  levator  of  the  eye  and 
upper  eye-lid  ;  then  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and 
the  arteria  centralis  retinae  are  sent  off.    While  it 


passes  over  the  nerve,  it  gives  off*  the  musculares 
superior,  inferior,  and  other  ciliary  branches.  It 
lies  now  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  under  the 
superior  oblique  and  adductor  muscles.  These 
muscles,  the  periosteum,  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit  and  optic  nerve,  receive  branches  from  it ; 
then  it  produces  the  ethmoidalis  anterior :  its 
trunk  next  descends  under  (he  cartilaginous  pulley 
of  the  superior  oblique  :  hore  it  frequently  gives  a 
branch  to  the  lachrymal  sac;  the  arteries  of  the 
cyc-lids  also  grow  from  it ;  at  last  it  divides  into 
four  branches,  namely,  the  superciliary,  the  nasal, 
the  superficial,  and  deep  frontals  ;  which  last  go 
through  the  foramen  supra  orb;tarium  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  forehead.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  it  communicates  with  the  angular  artery  ;  and 
within  the  orbit  it  sends  one  or  two  small  branches 
to  the  nose.  This  artery  was  by  the  ancients  mis- 
taken for  a  vein. 

Afterwards  the  internal  carotid  runs  under  the 
basis  of  the  brain  to  the  side  of  the  infundibulum, 
where  it  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  internal  ca- 
rotid of  the  other  side,  and  there  it  commonly  di- 
vides into  two  principal  branches,  one  anterior  and 
one  posterior. 

The  anterior  branch  runs  forward  under  the 
brain,  first  separating  from  that  on  the  other  side, 
then,  coming  nearer  again,  it  unites  with  it  by  an 
anastomosis  or  communication  in  the  interstice  be- 
tween the  olfactory  nerves.  Afterwards,  having 
sent  off"  small  arteries,  which  accompany  these 
nerves,  it  leaves  its  fellow,  and  divides  into  two, 
but,  according  to  Winslow,  two  or  three,  branches. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  smallest  of  the  two,  but  it 
is  very  constant ;  it  runs  forward  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  which  it  supplies  in  its  pass- 
age. The  second,  after  it  has  got  beyond  the  cor- 
pus callosum,  to  which  it  sends  branches,  is  reliect- 
ed  back  over  that  substance  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  hemisphere,  and  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  posterior  lobe  :  in  all  this  course  it  sends  off 
innumerable  branches,  which  are  at  first  spread 
out  upon  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sink  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  communicating  freely  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  posterior  trunk. 

The  posterior  branch  communicates  first  of  all 
with  the  vertebral  artery  of  the  same  side,  and  af- 
ter running  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  lobes 
of  the  brain,  divides  into  several  rami,  which  run 
between  its  superficial  circumvolutions  ;  and  are 
ramified  in  many  different  directions  on  and  be» 
tween  these  circumvolutions,  all  the  way  to  the- 
bottom  of  the  sulci. 

All  these  ramifications  are  covered  by  the  piae- 
mater,  in  the  duplicature  of  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed, and  form  capillary  reticular  textures  iuj 
great  numbers;  and  afterwards  they  are  lost  in  the 
inner  substance  of  the  brain.    The  anterior  and' 
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iiiddle  brancTies  produce  the  same  limd  of  ramifi- 
cations, and  the  anterior,  in  particular,  supplies 
the  corpus  callosum  with  blood. 

The  want  of  facts  (o  determine  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  venture  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  larger  ai  terics,  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  ligature  could  not  safely  be  affixed  on 
either  of  the  carotids.  A  valuable  fact  of  this  kind, 
with  the  attending  circumstances  has  lately  been 
published,  in  his  "  Surgical  Observations,"  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
in  London.    See  the  article  Circulation. 

CA'ROUM,  a  name  given,  in  the  old  writers,  to 
caraway.    See  Cauum. 

CARP,  or  cAKPio,  a  species  of  the  cyprinus,  a 
genus  of  fish  comprising  above  thirty  species.  Carp 
are  also  called  Avhite-fish,  on  account  of  their 
glittering  scales,  and  are  distinguished  from  other 
iish,  by  having  no  teeth,  the  want  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  several  small  rough  bones  fixed  in  the 
throat.  'I'heir  properties  as  aliment  are  spoken  of 
under  Fisii.  Dr.  Willich  says,  "  of  all  animal 
substances,  carp  is  doubtless  the  most  liable  to 
putrescency  ;  and  as  its  fat  is  indigestible,  it  ought 
particularly  to  be  avoided  by  febrile  palien  s,  in- 
valids, and  convalescents." 

CA'RPASLTS,  a  herb  not  at  present  known; 
but  its  juice  was  poisonous,  and,  was  formerly 
called  Opocarpasov,  or  Opocaiipatmon. 

CARPA'THICUS  BA'LSAMUS;  also  called 
oleiivi  gennanis,  and  carpathicmn.  'J'his  babam  is 
obtained  both  by  wounding  the  youTtg  branches  of 
the  Pinus  cen^J a.  Joliis  qu/nis,  Icevibus,  Linn,  and 
by  boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine, and  comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid  and  pellucid 
state,  in  general  of  a  whitish  colour. 

CARPL'SIUM,  nodding  star-wort,  a  genus  in 
Liniiajus's  botany.    Tiiere  are  two  species. 

CA'RPllOS,  (xasipoj)  ;  a  term  used  in  Hippo- 
crates  to  signify  a  straw,  or  mote,  or  any  small  sub- 
stance. Also  a  small  pustule,  for  the  cure  of  which 
Aetius  recommends  rubbing  w  ith  the  dried  seeds 
of  the  herb  mercury. 

CA'KPIA,  lint.    Sec  Lint. 

CA'RPINIJS,  the  hornbeam-tree,  a  genus  in 
Linnacus's  botany.    ]ie  enumerates  two  species. 

CARPOBA'LSAMUlM,(from  the  Greek  KfiCjSTTOf, 
fruit.,  and  fiot\a-cc[/.ov^  bal-.am) ;  the  fruit  of  the  cuny. 
ris  g/leadc lists  Lhm.  or  baltani  tree.  See  Balsamlm 

CILEAr^KNSF,. 

CARPO'BOLUS,  a  species  o{  ly coper doii. 

CARPOLl'THUS,  a  variety  of  the  black  species 
'  of  nodulous  stones.  It  is  beset  with  green  or  white 
kernels,  or  nodules,  which  frequently  possess  a  de- 
gree of  transparency. 

CARPOLO'GIA,  a  delirious  fumbling,  as,  when 
a  patient  seems  to  be  gathering  something  from  the 
bed-cioathSj  which  yet  is  diflicultJy  performed,  be- 


cause  of  the  trembling  which  affects  his  hands.  It 
is  generally  a  fatal  symptom. 

CA'RPOS,  {nocpKog^  ;  a  seed  or  frait. 

CA'RPUS,  (xa^TTOf,  the  zcrist )  ;  the  wrist  or 
carpus.  It  is  composed  of  eight  snjall  spongj 
bones,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hand.  Dr. 
Monro  describes  each  of  these  bones,  under  a  pro- 
per  name  which  is  taken  from  their  figure  :  because 
the  method  of  ranging  thein  by  numbers  leaves 
anatomists  too  much  at  liberty  to  dispute,  without 
any  utility,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  first 
number.  What  is  worse  indeed,  several,  without 
explaining  the  order  they  observe,  apply  the  same 
numbers  differently,  and  so  render  their  descriptions 
unintelligible.  He  therefore  begins  with  the  range 
of  bones  that  are  concerned  in  the  moveable  joint 
of  the  wrist,  or  that  connected  to  the  fore-arm,  and 
afterwards  describes  the  four  that  support  the  thumb 
cud  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers. 

Tiie  eight  bones  of  the  cakpus  are  thus  situated  : 
The  scuphoides  most  internally  of  those  that  are 
articulated  with  the  fore-arm  : — The  os  lunare  im- 
mediately on  the  outside  of  the  former  : — The  cu- 
neiforjiie  is  placed  still  more  externally,  but  does 
not  reach  so  high  up  as  the  other  two  :  the  pisi~ 
forme  stands  forwards  in  the  palm  from  the  cimei- 
forme  :  the  ti  apc:ium  is  the  first  of  the  second  row, 
and  is  situated  between  the  scaphoides  and  first 
joint  of  the  thumb  :  the  trapezoides  is  immediately 
on  the  outside  of  the  trapezium:  the  os  magnum  is 
still  more  external :  the  unciforme  is  placed  farther 
to  the  side  of  the  little  finger. 

1.  The  OS  scuphoides  is  the  largest  of  the  eight, 
excepting  one.  It  is  convex  above,  concave  and 
oblong  below  :  from  which  small  resemblance  to  a 
boat,  it  has  pot  its  name.  Its  smooth  convex  sur- 
face is  divided  by  a  rough  middle  fossa,  which  runs 
obliquely  across  it.  The  upper  largest  division  is 
articulated  with  the  radius.  The  common  ligament 
of  the  joint  of  the  wrist  is  fixed  into  the  fossa  ;  and 
the  lower  division  is  joined  to  the  trapezium  and 
i  rapezoides.  The  concavity  receives  more  than  an 
hail  of  the  round  head  of  the  os  magnum.  The  ex- 
ternal side  of  tills  hollow  is  formed  into  a  semilu- 
nar plane,  to  be  articulated  with  the  following 
bone. — The  internal,  posterior,  and  anterior,  edges 
are  rough,  for  fixing  the  ligaments  that  connect  it 
to  the  surrounding  bones. 

2.  The  OS  lunare^  or  lunatum,  has  a  smooth  con- 
vex upper  surface,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with 
the  radius.  The  internal  side,  which  gives  name  to 
the  bone,  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  join- 
ed with  the  scaphoid  :  the  lower  surface  is  hollow, 
for  receiving  part  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum. 
On  the  outside  of  this  cavity  is  another  smooih, 
but  narrow,  oblong  sinuosity,  for  receiving  tiie  up- 
per end  of  the  os  unciforme  ;  and  it  has  also  a 
small  convexity,  for  its  conaection  with  the  latter. 
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Between  the  great  convexity  above,  and  the  fiist 
deep  inferior  cavity,  there  is  a  rough  fo'-sa,  in 
which  the  circular  ligament  of  the  joint  of  the 
wi-ist  is  fixed. 

3.  The  OS  cuneiforme,  or  Iriqiicfrum,  is  broader 
above,  and  towards  the  back  of  tiic  hand,  tl)an 
it  is  below  and  forwards;  which  gives  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a  wedge.  The  superior  slightly  convex 
surface  is  included  in  the  joint  of  the  wrist,  being 
opposed  to  the  latter  end  of  the  ulna.  Below  this, 
the  cuneiform  bone  has  a  rough  fossa,  wherein  the 
ligament  of  the  articulation  of  the  wrist  is  fixed. 
On  the  internal  side  of  this  bone,  where  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  OS  lunare,  it  is  smooth  and  slightly 
concave.  Its  lower  surface,  where  it  is  contiguous 
to  the  OS  unciforine,  is  oblong,  somewhat  spiral, 
and  concave.  Near  the  middle  of  its  anterior  sur- 
face a  circular  plane  appears^  where  the  os  pisi- 
fonne  is  sustained. 

4.  The  OS  pisiforme  is  almost  spherical,  except 
one  circular  plane,  or  slightly  hollow  surface,  which 
is  covered  with  cartilage  for  its  motion  on  the  cu- 
neiform bone,  from  which  its  whole  rough  body  is 
prominent  forwards  into  the  palin ;  having  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  uluaris,  and  a  ligament  from 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  fixed  to  its  upper 
part :  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  con- 
nected to  its  internal  side,  ligaments  extending  to 
the  unciform  bone,  and  to  the  os  metacarpi  of  tlie 
little  finger,  are  attached  to  its  lower  part ;  the  ab- 
ductor minimi  digit!  has  its  origin  from  its  fore- 
part :  and,  at  the  internal  side  of  it,  a  small  de- 
pression is  formed,  for  the  passage  of  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

5.  The  trapezium,  or  cubiforme,  has  four  un- 
equal sides  and  angles  in  its  back-part,  from  which 
it  has  got  its  name. — Above,  its  surface  is  smooth, 
Slightly  hollowed,  and  semicircular,  for  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  OS  scaphoides — Its  external  side  is 
an  oblong  concave  square,  for  receiving  the  follow- 
ing bone.  The  inferior  surface  is  formed  into  a 
pulley  ;  the  two  protuberant  sides  of  which  are  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  On  this  pulley  the  first  bono 
of  the  thumb  is  moved.  At  the  external  side  of  the 
external  protuberance,  a  small  oblong  smooth  sur- 
face is  formed  by  the  os  metacarpi  indicis.  The 
fore-part  of  the  trapezium  is  prominent  in  the 
palm,  and  near  to  the  external  side  has  a  sinuosity 
fn  it,  where  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 

is  lodged;  on  the  ligamentous  sheath  of  which  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  tertii  internodii  pollicis  plays  : 
and  still  more  externally,  the  bone  is  scabrous;  where 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  connected, 
the  abductor  and  flexor  primi  internodii  pollicis 
have  their  origin,  and  ligaments  go  out  to  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

6.  The  OS  trapczoides,  or  trapezium,  so  called 
from  the  irregular  quadrangular  figure  of  its  back- 
part,  is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  wrist  except  the 
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pl'ifonne.  The  figure  of  it  is  an  irregular  cube.  Ifc 
has  a  small  hollov/  surface  above,  by  which  it  joins 
the  scaphoides ;  a  long  convex  one  internally, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  trapezium ;  a  small  ex- 
ternal one,  for  its  conjunction  with  the  os  mag- 
num ;  and  an  inferior  convex  surface,  the  edges  of 
which  are,  however,  so  raised  before  and  behind, 
that  a  sort  of  pulley  is  fornu'd,  where  it  sustains 
the  OS  metacarpi  iiidkls. 

7.  The  OS  magnum,  maximum,  or  capitaium,  so 
called  because  it  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus, 
is  oblong,  having  four  quadrangular  sides,  with  a 
round  upper  end,  and  a  triangular  plain  one  be- 
low. The  round  head  is  divided  by  a  small  rising, 
opposite  to  the  connection  of  the  os  scaphoides  and 
lunare,  which  together  form  the  cavity  for  receiving 
it.  On  the  inside  a  short  plain  surface  joins  the  os 
magnum  to  the  trapezoides.  On  the  outside  is  a 
long  narrow  concave  surface,  where  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  OS  unciforme.  The  lower  end,  which 
sustains  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger, 
is  triangular,  slightly  hollowed,  and  farther  ad- 
vanced on  the  internal  side  than  on  the  external, 
having  a  considerable  oblong  depression  made  on 
the  advanced  inside  by  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
fore-finger  ;  and  generally  there  is  a  small  mark  of 
the  OS  metacarpi  digiti  annularis  on  its  external 
side. 

8,  The  OS  unciforine,  also  named  cuneiforme,  is 
so  called  from  a  thin  broad  process  that  stands  out 
from  it  forwards  into  the  palm,  and  is  hollow  on 
its  inside,  for  afibrding  passage  to  the  tendons  of 
the  flexors  of  the  fingers.  To  this  process  also  the 
transverse  ligament  is  fixed  that  binds  down  and  de- 
fends these  tendons  ;  and  the  flexor  and  abductor, 
muscles  of  the  little  finger  have  part  of  their  origin 
from  it.  Tlie  upper  plain  surface  is  small,  convex, 
and  joined  with  the  os  lunare.  The  internal  side 
is  long,  and  slightly  convex,  adapted  to  the  conti- 
guous OS  magnum.  The  external  surface  is  oblique, 
and  irregularly  convex,  to  be  articulated  with  the 
cuneiform  bone.  The  lower  end  is  divided  into 
two  concave  surfaces ;  the  external  is  joined  with 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  ;  and  the 
internal  one  is  fitted  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
ring-finger. 

In  the  description  of  the  preceding  eight  bones, 
theVe  is  only  mention  made  of  those  plain  surfaces 
covered  Avith  cartilage,  by  which  they  are  articulat- 
ed to  each  other,  or  to  some  other  bones,  except 
in  some  few  instances.  But  these  scabrous  parts  of 
the  bones  may  easily  be  understood  after  mention- 
ing their  figure,  if  it  is  observed,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally found  only  towards  the  back  or  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  that  they  are  all  plain,  larger  behind  thaa 
before;  and  that  they  receive  the  different  liga- 
ments, by  which  they  are  either  connected  to  neigh- 
bouring bones  or  to  one  another  ;  for  these  liga- 
ments cover  all  the  bonesj  and  are  so  accurately  ap- 
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plied  to  tliem,  that  at  first  view  the  whole  carpus  of 
a  recent  subject,  appears  to  consist  merely  of  one 
smooth  bone. 

As  the  surfaces  of  these  bones  are  largest  behind, 
the  figure  of  the  whole  conjoined  must  be  convex 
there,  and  concave  before;  which  coiicavity  is  still 
more  increased  by  the  os  pisiformc,  and  process  of  the 
6s  unciforme,  standing  forwards  on  one  side,  as  the 
trapezium  does  on  the  other  :  and  the  bones  are  se- 
curely kept  in  this  form  by  the  broad  strong  trans- 
verse ligament  connected  to  those  parts  of  them  that 
stand  prominent  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
convexity  behind  renders  the  whole  fabric  stronger, 
where  it  is  most  exposed  to  injuries  ;  and  the  large 
anterior  hollow  is  necessary  for  a  safe  passage  to  the 
numerous  vessels,  nerves,  and  tendons  of  the  lingers. 

The  substance  of  the  bones  which  constitute  the 
vrist  is  spongy  and  cellular,  but  strong  notwith. 
etanding,  in  respect  of  their  bulk. 

The  three  first  bones  of  the  carpus  make  an  ob- 
long head,  by  which  they  are  articulated  v/'ith.  the 
cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm,  so  as  to 
allow  motion  on  all  sides  ;  and  by  a  quick  succes- 
sion  of  these  motions,  they  may  be  moved  in  a 
circle.  But  as  the  joint  is  oblong,  and  therefore 
the  two  dimensions  are  unequal,  no  motion  is  al- 
lowed to  the  carpus  round  its  axis,  except  what  it 
has  in  the  pronation  and  supination  along  with 
the  radius.  The  articulation  of  the  first  three 
bones  of  the  superior  row  with  the  bones  of  the 
inferior,  is  such  as  allows  of  motion,  especially 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  the  security  and  easi- 
ness of  which,  the  reception  of  the  os  magnum 
into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  scaphoides  and  lunare 
considerably  contributes  :  and  the  greatest  number 
of  the  muscles  that  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  wrist 
on  the  radius,  being  inserted  beyond  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  first  row  of  bones  with  the  second,  act 
equally  on  this  articulation  as  they  do  on  the  form- 
er;  but  the  joint  formed  with  the  radius  being  the 
most  easily  moved,  the  first  effect  of  these  muscles 
is  on  it ;  and  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  is  only 
moved  afterwards.  By  this  means  a  larger  motion 
of  the  wrist  is  allowed  than  otherwise  it  could  have 
had  safely  :  for  if  as  large  motion  had  been  given 
to  one  joint,  the  angle  of  flexion  would  have  been 
much  too  acute,  and  the  ligaments  must  have  been 
longer  than  was  consistent  with  the  firmness  and  se- 
curity of  the  joint.  The  other  articulations  of  the 
bones  here  being  by  nearly  plain  surfaces,  scarcely 
allow  of  any  more  motion,  because  of  the  strong 
connecting  ligaments,  than  to  yield  a  little,  and  so 
elude  the  force  of  any  external  power  ;  and  to  ren- 
der the  back  of  the  wrist  a  little  more  flat,  or  the 
palm  more  hollow  when  required. 

The  use  of  the  wrist  is  to  serve  as  a  base  to  the 
hand,  to  protect  its  tendons,  and  to  afford  it  a  free 
and  various  motion.  AH  the  bones  of  which  it 
;gonsists  are  in  a  cartilaginous  state  in  the  fcctus. 


In  consequence  of  the  numerous  tendons  that 
pass  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  and  the 
carpus,  and  of  the  different  ligaments  of  these  tendons 
and  of  the  bones,  which  have  lubricating  liquors 
supplied  to  them,  the  pain  occasioned  by  Tiolent 
sprains  of  the  wrist  is  very  acute,  the  parts  take  a 
long  time  to  recover  their  tone,  and  their  swellings 
are  very  difficult  to  manage. 

CARROT.    See  Daucus. 

CARROT,  CANDY.  See  Daucus  creticus. 

CA'RTHA  MUS,  (napSap.of ;  from  xscSxipM,  to- 
purge);  safflowkr.     Carthamus  tinctorius ;  fo.- 
Ins  ovatis,  integris,  serrato  aculeatis.  Linn.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  in  many  places  on  account  of  its 
llowers,  which  are  used  as  a  yellow  dye.  The  seeds - 
of  carthamus  have  been  celebrated  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  they  operate  very  slowly,  and  for  the  most  part 
disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  when 
given  in  substance.    Triturated  with  distilled  aro- 
matic waters,  they  form  an  emulsion  less  offensive, 
but  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  more  common  purga- 
tives.   They  are  greedily  eaten  by  a  species  of 
Egyptian  parrot,  though  to  other  birds  or  beasts 
they  are  said  to  prove  poisonous. 

CA'RTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS  ;  the  systema- 
tic  name  of  the  safflower  plant.    See  Cartha-- 

MUS. 

CARTHUSIA'NUS  PULVIS,  a  name  given  io^ 
the  Kermes  Mineral.    See  Antimonium. 

CARTILA'GO,  (quasi  carnilago ;  from  caro, 
flesh),  cartilage  ;  a  white,  elastic,  glistening  sub- 
stance, growing  to  bones,  and  commonly  called 
gristle.  Cartilages  are  solid,  smooth,  white,  elastic 
substances,  of  a  texture  between  the  hardness  of 
bone  and  the  yielding  nature  of  ligament,  and  co- 
vered with  a  membrane  named  perichondrium ; 
which  is  of  the  same  structure  and  use  to  them  as 
the  periosteum  is  to  the  bones. 

Cartilages  are  composed  of  plates,  which  are 
formed  of  fibres,  disposed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  bones  are  ;  as  might  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded from  observing  bones  in  a  cartilaginous  state 
before  they  ossify,  and  from  seeing,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  many  cartilages  become  bony.  Thigrmay 
be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  exfoliation  which 
cartilages  are  subject  to  as  well  as  bones. 

The  perichondrium  of  some  cartilages,  such  as 
those  of  the  ribs  and  larynx,  has  arteries,  which 
may  be  injected  equally  well  with  those  of  the  pe- 
riosteum ;  but  the  vessels  of  that  membrane  in  other 
parts,  (as  in  the  articular  cartilages),  are  smaller, 
and  in  none  of  them  does  injection  enter  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  cartilages  :  madder,  given  as 
food  to  animals,  does  not  change  the  colour  of  their 
cartilages  as  it  does  ^at  of  bones. 

The  fleshy  graniilations  which  arise  from  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  whea 
the  cartilage  exfoliates,  after  a  finger  or  toe  has 
been  amputated  at  the  first  joint,  are  very  sensible  ; 
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and  from  hence  the  existence  of  nerves  In  carti- 
lages may  be  inferred  with  great  justice. 

VVliile  cartilages  are  in  a  natural  state,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  1.  That  they  have  no  cavity  in  their 
middie'for  marrow.  2.  That  their  outer  surface  is 
softest,  which  renders  them  more  flexible.  3.  That 
Ihey  do  not  appear  to  change  their  texture  near  so 
much  by  acids  as  bones  do.  4.  That  as  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  cartilages  is  near  a  third  less  than  that 
of  bones,  so  the  cohesion  of  their  several  plates  is 
not  so  strong  as  in  bones  ;  whence  it  is  that  carti- 
lages, when  laid  bare  in  Avounds  or  ulcers,  are  not 
only  more  liable  to  corrupt,  but  also  exfoliate  much 
sooner  than  bones  do. 

Havers  supposes,  that  cartilages  are  principally 
kept  from  ossifying,  either  by  being  subjected  to 
alternate  motions  of  tiexion  and  extension,  the 
effects  of  Avhich  are  very  different  from  any  kind 
of  simple  pressure  ;  or  by  being  constantly  moist- 
ened. Thus  the  cartilages  on  the  articulated  ends 
of  the  great  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  the  moveable 
ones  placed  between  the  moving  bones  in  some  ar- 
ticulations, which  are  obliged  to  suffer  many  and 
different  flexions,  and  are  plentifully  moistened, 
scarce  ever  change  into  bone  ;  while  those  of  the 
libs  and  larynx  are  often  ossified.  The  middle  an- 
gular part  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  Avhich  is 
constantly  in  an  alternate  state  ,  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, by  being  moved  in  respiration,  is  always 
the  last  in  becoming  bony.  In  the  larynx,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  is  oftener  bended  and  more  moisten- 
ed than  the  other  four  cartilages,  is  seldom  ossified, 
while  the  others  as  seldom  escape  it  in  adults. 

The  cartilages  subservient  to  bones  are  some- 
times found  on  the  ends  of  bones  which  are  joined 
to  no  other ;  but  are  never  wanting  on  the  ends 
and  in  the  cavities  of  such  bones  as  are  designed 
for  motion.  Cartilages  also  are  interposed  between 
such  other  cartilages  as  cover  the  heads  and  cavities 
of  articulated  bones  ;  nay,  they  are  also  placed  be- 
'tween  immoveable  bones,  as  in  the  symphisis  pu- 
Ijis,  &c. 

The  manifest  uses  of  cartilages  are,  to  allow,  by 
their  smoothness,  such  bones  as  are  designed  for 
motion,  to  slide  easily,  and  without  attrition; 
while,  by  their  flexibility,  they  accom.modate  them- 
selves to  the  several  figures  necessary  in  different 
motions,  and,  by  their  elasticity,  they  recover  their 
natural  position  and  shape  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed.  This  springy  kind  of  force  may  also  les- 
sen the  shocks  to  which  the  joints  would  be  ex- 
posed in  running,  jumping,  &c.  To  these  carti- 
lages we  chiefly  owe  the  security  of  the  moveable 
articulations  :  for,  without  them,  the  bony  fibres 
would  sprout  out,  and  intimately  coalesce  with  the 
adjoining  bone  ;  whence  a  true  anchylosis  must 
necessarily  follow  ^  which  never  fails  to  happen 
-when  the  cartilages  are  eroded  by  acrid  matter,  or 
ossified  from  want  of  motion  or  defect  of  synoyia,  as 


we  see  often  happens  after  wounds  of  the  joints, 
pcdarthrocace,  scrophula,  and  spina  ventosa,  or 
from  old  age,  and  long  immobility  of  joints.  Hence 
we  may  know  what  the  annihilation  is,  which  is 
said  to  be  made  of  the  head  of  a  bone,  and  of  the 
cavity  for  lodging  it,  after  an  unreduced  fracture. 
The  moveable  cartilages  interposed  in  joints  serve 
to  make  the  motions  both  freer  and  more  safe  than 
they  would  otherwise  bs.  Those  placed  on  the 
ends  of  bones  that  are  not  articulated,  as  on  the 
spine  of  the  os  ilium,  base  of  the  scapula,  &c. 
serve  to  prevent  the  bony  fibres  from  growing 
out  too  far. 

Cartilages  sometimes  serve  as  ligaments,  either  to 
fasten  together  bones  that  are  immoveably  joined, 
such  are  the  cartilages  between  the  os  sacrum  and 
ossa  ilium,  the  ossa  pubis,  &c.  or  to  connect  bones 
that  enjoy  manifest  motion,  as  those  do  which  are 
placed  between  the  bodies  of  the  true  vertebrae,  &c. 
Cartilages  very  often  do  (he  oflice  of  bones  to 
greater  advantage  than  these  last  could  ;  as  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  those  which  supply  brims  to 
cavities,  &c.  Too  great  thickness  or  thinness, 
length  or  shortness,  hardness  or  suppleness,  of 
cartilages,  may  therefore  cause  great  disorders  in 
the  human  frame. 

CARTILA'GO  ANNULA'RIS,  the  annular 
cartilage.   See  Cartilago  cricoidea. 

CARTILA'GO  ARYT^NOIDiE'A,  or  Carti- 
LAGiNES  Akyienoide^e.  Thcsc  are  two  small, 
equal,  similar  cartilages,  which,  joined  togethcT, 
resemble  the  spout  of  an  ewer  ;  and  they  are  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  the  cricoides.  In  each,  we  may 
observe  the  basis ;  cornua  ;  two  sides,  one  poste- 
rior and  concave,  the  other  anterior  and  convex  ; 
and  two  edges,  one  internal,  the  other  external, 
which  is  very  oblique.  The  bases  are  broad  and 
thick  ;  and  have  each  a  concave  articular  surface^ 
by  which  they  are  joined  to  the  cricoides. 

The  cornua  are  bent  backward,  and  a  little  to, 
ward  each  other.  In  some  subjects  they  are  very 
loose,  appearing  like  true  appendices,  and  easily 
separable  from  the  rest.  Between  their  inner  edges 
they  form  a  kind  of  fissure,  and  their  outer  oblique 
edges  each  terminate  by  a  thick  prominent  angle. 

,  CARTILA'GO  CRICOIDEA;  a  cartilage  which 
belongs  to  the  larynx,  and  is  situated  between  tho 
thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  trachea  j 
constituting,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many  an» 
nular  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  resembles  a  kind  of  thick, 
irregular  Hng,  very  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrovir 
on  the  other  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  small 
portion  of  a  thick  tube,  cut  horizontally  at  one 
end,  and  very  obliquely  at  the  other ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  into  a  basis  and  top,  into  an  anterior, 
posterior,  and  two  lateral  sides.  The  basis  is  almost 
horizontal  when  M'e  stand  ;  and  to  this  the  trachea 
is  directly  connected ;  so  that  the  cricoides  niajr 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
trachea. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  cricoides  is  larger 
than  the  rest ;  and  its  posterior  or  cOnvex  side  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  eminence,  or  prominent 
line,  into  two  distinct  surfaces,  for  the  insertion  of 
muscles.  The  top  is  gently  sloped  above  this  pro- 
minent line  ;  and  terminates  on  each  side  by  a  kind 
of  obtuse  angle,  formed  between  it  and  the  oblique 
edge  of  each  lateral  portion  of  this  cartilage.  At 
the  upper  part  of  each  of  these  angles,  there  is  a 
very  smooth,  gently  convex,  articular  surface. 

The  whole  posterior  side  is  distinguished  into 
two  lateral  portions  by  two  prominent  lines,  each 
of  which  runs  down  almost  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  articular  surface  at  the  top,  a  little  below 
the  middle  of  this  side,  where  it  terminates  in  ano- 
ther articular  line  a  little  concave  ;  and  near  these 
four  articular  surfaces  there  are  small  tubercles. 
The  two  superior  surfaces  are  for  the  articulation 
of  the  cartilagines  arytenoidew^  and  the  two  infe- 
rior for  t^e  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornua  or 
appendices  of  the  curtilago  ihyroidaea. 

CARTILA'GO  ENSIFO'R.MIS,  (from  ^<^5of,  en. 
'sis,  a  sword,  and  si^o;,  forma,  shape),  also  called 
Xiphoidea,  is  the  tip  or  extremity  of  the  sternum, 
which  is  broad  at  its  upper  end,  and,  narrower  to- 
wards the  extremity,  where  it  is  sometimes  a  little 
forked.    Sec  Sternum. 

CARTILA'GO  INNOMINATA,  so  called  by 
Galen,  Is  the  same  as  the  moderns  call  annularis, 
or  cricoidea ;  which  is  the  second  cartilage  of  the 
larynx,  and,  according  to  Bartholine,  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  others. 

CARTILA'GO  SCUTIFORMIS ;  another  name 
for  the  thyroid  cartilage.    See  Cartilago  Tiiy- 

KOIDiEA. 

CARTILA'GO  THYROID.^l'A,  (from  ^vpeo^, 
a  shield,  and  etSog,  resemblance;  from  its  suppos- 
ed likeness  to  a  shield);  the  thyroid,  or  scutiform, 
cartilage,  v/hich  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  constituting  the  anterior,  superior, 
and  largest  part  of  tlie  larynx.  This  cartilage  is 
large  and  broad,  and  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  a  longitudinal  convexity  on  the  foreside,  and 
two  lateral  portions,  which  may  be  termed  alee. 
The  upper  port  of  its  anterior  middle  portion  is 
formed  into  an  angular  notch  ;  the  upper  edge  of 
each  ala  makes  an  arch;  and,  together  with  the 
middle  notch,  these  two  edges  resemble  the  upper 
part  of  an  ace  of  hearts  in  playing-cards. 

The  lower  edge  of  each  ala  is  more  even,  and 
the  posterior  edges  of  both  are  very  smooth,  being 
lengthened  out,  both  above  and  below,  by  apophy- 
ses, which  we  name  the  cornua  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage.  The  superior  apophyses  are  longer  than 
the  inferior,  and  the  extremities  of  all  the  four 
are  rounded  like  small  heads,  which  in  the  inferior 
apophyses  have  a  shining  surface  on  the  insidcj  re- 
sembling an  articular  eminence. 


On  the  outside  of  each  ala,  near  the  edge,  is  a 
prominent  oblique  line,  which  runs  from  behind  for- 
ward. The  upper  extremity  of  this  line  is  near  the 
superior  apophysis  or  cornu  ;  and  both  that  and  the 
lower  extremity  end  in  a  small  tuberosity,  the  low- 
est being  often  the  most  considerable.  These  tu- 
berosities serve  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  li- 
gaments. The  inside  of  the  alae  and  the  convex 
side  of  the  anterior  portion  are  very  uniform  ;  and 
this  cartilage  ossifies  gradually  in  old  age. 

CARTILA'GO  XYPHOIDE'A.  See  Caetila. 

GO  ENSIFORMIS. 

CA'RUM,  or  Caruon,  (xapo;  ;  so  named  from 
Carta,  a  province  of  Asia),  Carum  or  careum ; 
common  caraway.  It  is  the  carum  carui  Linn. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  In  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbel- 
lutcB.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  oblong,  and  striated;  the 
involucrum  monophyllous;  the  petals  are  carinated 
or  keel-shaped  below,  and  emarginated  by  their 
inflection.  The  species  are,  1,  The  carui,  or  ca- 
raway of  the  shops,  grows  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rises 
from  seeds  one  year,  flowers  the  next,  and  perishes 
soon  after  the  seeds  are  ripe.  It  has  a  taper  root 
like  a  parsnip,  but  much  smaller,  which  runs  deep 
into  the  ground,  sending  out  many  small  fibres.  It 
has  a  strong  aromatic  taste.  From  the  root  ariso 
one  or  two  smooth,  solid,  channelled  stalks,  about 
two  feet  high,  garnished  with  winged  leaves,  hav- 
ing long  naked  foot-stalks.  2.  The  hispanicmn  is 
also  a  biennial,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain.  It  rises 
with  a  stronger  stalk  than  the  former,  which  seldom 
grows  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  but  is 
closely  garnished  with  fine  narrow  leaves  like  those 
of  jdill.  Both  these  plants  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  in  autumn.  Mr.  Parkinson  says,  the  young 
roots  of  caraway  are  better  eating  than  parsnips. 
The  tender  leaves  are  sometimes  boiled  with  pot- 
herbs. The  seeds  are  well  known  to  have  a  plea- 
sant spicy  smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and, 
on  this  account,  are  used  for  various  economical 
and  pharmaceutical  purposes.  They  are  esteemed  ta 
be  carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic,  and  are  re- 
commended in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  othci 
symptoms  attending  hysterical  and  hypochondria- 
cal disorders.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  wa- 
ter are  directed  to  be  prepared  from  them  by  the 
Lond>>n  college. 

CA'RUM  CA'RUI;  the  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  whose  seeds  are  called  caraways.    See  Ca- 

KUM. 

CARU'NCULA,  a  caruncle,  a  term  denoting 
a  little  raw  wart  or  piece  of  flesh.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  these  substances  naturally  existing  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  human  body  ;  and  also  to  those 
that  are  morbid.  Caruncles  in  the  urethra,  have 
b^ensaid  to  proceed  from  a  gonorrhcca,  or  an  ulcer- 
ation of  the  uretlira  ;  but  late  anatomists,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Hunter,  have  denied  that  such  substances 
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are  CTCr  discovered  on  dissection,  except  at  a  very 
short  way  down  the  urethra. 

CARU'NCULA  LACHRYMA'LIS ;  a  small  red- 
dish  granulated,  oblong  l)ody,  situated  precisely  be- 
tween the  internal  angle  of  the  palpebrae  and  globe 
of  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  fleshy,  as  its  name  would 
insinuate.  The  substance  of  it  seems  to  be  wholly 
glandular  ;  and  it  appears  through  a  single  micros- 
cope in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  conglomerate 
glands.  We  discover  upon  it  a  great  number  of 
fine  hairs,  coTered  by  an  oily  yellowish  matter,  fur- 
nished by  this  gland ;  and,  on  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
near  this  glandular  body,  wo  see  a  semilunar  fold 
formed  by  the  conjunctiva,  the  concave  side  of 
which  is  turned  to  the  uvea,  and  the  convex  side  to 
the  nose.  This  fold,  which  has  the  name  of  7nem- 
brana  semilunaris^  appears,  most  when  the  eye  is 
turned  toward  the  nose :  it  is  shaped  like  a  cre- 
scent, the  tAvo  points  of  which  answer  to  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  and  conduct  the  tears  into  the 
puncta. 

CARU'NCULA  MYRTIFO'RMES.  When  the 
hymen  has  been  lacerated  in  coition,  there  remain 
in  its  place,  two,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which 
have  the  name  of  myrtiform  from  their  resemblance 
to  iDy rtlc  bcrriGs^ 

CARU'NCULA  PAPILLA'RES;  the  protube- 
rances within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by 
the  papillous  substance  of  the  kidney.  See  Kid- 
ney. 

CA'RUON.    See  Carum. 

CA'RUS,  insensibility  and  sleepiness,  with  quiet 
respiration.  It  sometimes  signifies  a  loss  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion,  the  respiration  remaining 
uninjured.  The  same  authors  call  the  disease  an 
apoplexy^  if,  to  this  is  added,  an  oppressed  respira- 
tion to  a  considerable  degree,  or  so  as  to  cause  the 
patient  to  snort  or  snore.  Sometimes,  it  signifies  a 
profound  sleep,  but  without  fever.  See  Apoplexia. 
The  species  described  by  nosologists  are  :  1.  Cams 
a  frigore^  i.  e.  Apoplexia  sangiiinea.  2.  Cams  a 
hydrocephaloy  i.  e.  Apoplexia  serosa.  3.  Cams  ab 
insolatione,  i.  e.  Ic/us  Solaris.  4.  Cams  spoiita- 
neus,  i.  e.  Apoplexia  sanguinea.   See  Apoplexia. 

CA'RVA,  a  name  for  the  cassia  lignea  tree. 

CA'RVI,  caraway;  a  name  for  the  first  species 
of  Carum.    See  Carum. 

CARVIFO'LIA  ;  a  species  of  selinum. 

CARYO'CAR  ;  a  genus  in  Linna;us's  botany,  of 
■which  there  is  but  one  species.  It  is  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  class  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  the  petals  five, 
the  styles  more  frequently  four.  The  fruit  is  a  plum, 
with  nuclei,  and  four  furrows  netted.  Its  medical 
■virtues  are  disregarded. 

CARYO'CES,  a  Portuguese  name  for  the  fruit 
of  the  Guinea  palm-tree. 

CARYOCO'STINUM,  a  name  for  the  Elect,  e. 
Scamvionio, 


CA'RYON,  (from  >ca,cua,  a  nut J.  This  word,  in 
ancient  writings,  is  applied  to  all  such  fruits  as  in- 
close  somewhat  eatable  within  a  hard  shell.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  the  ancients  called  the  walnut  can/- 
on,  because  they  supposed  it  to  occasion  a  heavi- 
ness and  stupidity.    See  Carus. 

CA'RYON  BASl'LICON,  the  walnut. 

CA'RYON  LE'PTON,  (from  KaTths,  small),  * 
small  nut,  as  the  filbert  or  hazel-nut. 

CAP.YOPHYLLA'US,  (from  caryophyllns., 
Tournefort's  name  for  the  clove  gilly-tlower,  or 
carnation  pink,  and  the  clove-tree),  in  botany, 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  flower,  whose  petals,  ge- 
nerally five  in  number,  are  disposed  like  those  of 
the  clove  gilly-flower.  These  arc  the  fieurs  en  ceillet 
of  the  French.  They  have  a  hollow  calyx  or  em- 
palement  of  one  piece,  into  the  bottom  of  which 
are  inserted  the  claws  of  the  petals.  These  are  of 
the  same  length  with  the  calyx.  The  upper  part 
of  the  petal  is  broad,  plain,  and  disposed  on  the 
margin  of  the  empalement  like  a  wheel.  Botanists 
include,  under  this  description,  the  cucubalus  ; 
lychnis;  viscous  campion,  silcne ;  stellaria;  ceras- 
tium  ;  and  several  other  plants. 

CARYOPHYLLA'TA,  {yMpvo<pvXXa.la.;  from  >icc- 
puo^vWot,  the  caryophyllus  ;  so  named  because  it 
smells  like  the  caryophj  Ilus,  or  clove  gilly-flower) ; 
AVENs,  or  herb-bennet.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
geu7n  urbamm  ftoribus  erectis,  fructibus  globosis 
villosis,  aristis  uncinatis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis,  of 
Linnaeus,  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle  styptic, 
corroborant,  and  stomachic.  It  is  a  rough  plant, 
with  dark  coloured  winged  leaves  and  pentapetal'-> 
ous  yellow  flowers,  standing  in  ten-leaved  cups,  oa 
the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  seeds  are  hairy,  the 
roots  are  slender,  full  of  fibres,  of  a  dark  brown- 
ish colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  is  found  in  flower,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  summer,  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  has  a 
mildly  austere,  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  of  the 
clove  kind,  as  its  name  implies.  It  is  also  esteem- 
ed on  the  continent  as  as  febrifuge  remedy,  and 
forms  an  article  in  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prus- 
sian Pharmacopoeias. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  the  root  is  considerably  astrin- 
gent, and  has  some  arema  when  it  has  been  recent- 
ly raised  in  the  spring-season  and  from  a  dry  soil. 
The  sensible  qualities  of  it  however  are  not,  any 
more  than  its  medical  virtues,  very  considerable. 
A  Danish  physician,  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  coun- 
try, has  represented  the  roots  of  the  caryophillata 
as  a  powerful  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers;  and 
besides  enumerating  many  cases  in  which  it  had 
made  a  cure  when  given  alone,  he  enumerates  se- 
veral in  which  it  made  a  cure  when  the  cinchona 
had  failed  :  and  these  experiments  have  been  con- 
firmed by  that  of  other  physicians  in  Germany 
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Bud  Sweden,  paitlciilar'y  by  Weber  professor  at 
Kiel. 

It  is  acknowlcilgcd  nevertheless,  even  by  Buc- 
have  and  Weber,  (liat  this  root  tailed  in  several  in- 
stances when  the  cinchona  proved  a  remedy.  The 
Swedish  experiments  have  not  been  so  favourable  as 
those  of  the  Danes  and  Germans  to  tiie  credit  of 
,the  caryophillata :  with  the  former,  in  very  few 
instances  it  succeeded;  and  in  very  many  it  failed. 
Considering  the  partiality  of  the  accounts  given  us 
by  the  inventors  of  new  medicines,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  we  must  be  doubtful  of  those  made  by  the 
parfizans  of  the  caryophillata,  till  we  have  had 
further  experience  of  its  eifects. 

CAIIYOFHY'LLEI,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
very  numerous  family,  or  order,  inLinnajus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method.  It  contains,  besides  the 
class  of  the  same  name  in  Tournefort,  many  other 
plants,  which,  from  their  general  appearance,  seem 
.to  be  allied  to  it.  The  genera  contained  in  this 
natural  order  are  : 

1.  Caniation-like  plants  with  a  hoUozs  calyx  of 
one  piece  ^  and  Jive  petals  :  viz.  Agrostemma^  cam- 
pion,  or  wild  lychnis  ;  aicubalus,  berry-bearing 
chick-weed;  f//«/?//iM^,  clove  giily-llower,  or  carna- 
tion-pink ;  dry  pis  ;  gysophila ;  lychnis,  campion; 
.saponaria,  soap-wort;  silene,  viscous  campion; 

vele::ia. 

2.  CarnationMlce  plapJs  with  a  calyx  of  more 
pieces  than  one,  and  jive  petals  ;  as  in  alsiJie,  chick- 
weed;  arcnuriu,  sandwort:  hvfonia;  cerustimn, 
mouse-ear  chick-weed ;  cherleria  ;  glinus  ;  holoS' 
teum ;  loejlingia ;  moehringia,  mountain  chick- 
weed  ;  polycarpon  ;  sagina,  pearl-wort ;  spergula, 
spurrey  ;  stellaria,  great  chick-weed. 

3-  Carnation-like  plants  with  a  calyx  of  more 
pieces  than  one,  and  no  petals :  viz.  Minuartia ; 
tnollugo  ;  ortegia;  pharnaceum  ;  &nd  queria. 

To  this  order  there  have  been  annexed,  though 
improperly,  two  other  genera,  vi'hich  cannot  be  ar» 
ranged  under  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  :  viz. 
Polypremum,  Carolina  iiax  ;  and  scleranthus,  Ger- 
man knot-grass,  or  knawel.  Dr.  Milne  informs  us, 
that  the  former  has  a  calyx  of  four  pieces,  and  one 
wheel-shaped  petal ;  the  latter  a  hollow  calyx  of 
one  piece  and  no  petals. 

CARYOPHY'LLEI,  the  name  of  the  eighth 
^jfUss  in  Tournefort's,  and  sixteenth  in  Pontedera's 
method.  These  consist  of  herbaceous  plants,  whose 
fiowers  answer  to  the  description  given  under  Ca- 
RYOPHYLL^uB.  The  carnation  ;  pink;  clove-tree; 
lychnis;  soap-wort ;  cucubalus;  fi'Ax,linum;  and 
thrift,  or  sea  giliy-flower,  stqdcc,  are  the  caryo- 
phyllei  of  Tournefort. 

CARYOPHYLLOl'DES  CORTEX.   See  Cu. 

tlLAWAN.  - 

C  ARYGPIl  Y'LLUM,  (?ta^yo<i)^XXcv ;  from  Kapvujy 
a  nuf,  and  fvXMv,  a  leaf)  ;  so  named  because  it 
saeils  Uke.the  Jeayes  of  the  Indian  nut  pr  clovp-trce. 


CARYOPIiy'LLUM  AROMATICUM;  tlie 
CLOVE.  The  tree  which  affords  this  spice  is  the  ca- 
ryophyllus  aromaticus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  op. 
positis,  Jloribus  terminalibus.  Mill.  Diet.  Class, 
Polyandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  In  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  19th  order,  Hesperidece. 
The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ;  the  calyx  tetraphyl- 
lous ;  the  berj-y  monospermous,  below  the  recep- 
tacle  of  the  flower.  Of  this  there  is  but  one  spe- 
cies, viz.  th«  aromaticus,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  particularly  of  Amboyna,  where 
it  is  principally  cultivated.  The  clove-tree  resera- 
bles,  in  its  bark,  the  olive  ;  and  is  about  the  height 
of  the  laurel,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  leaves. 
No  verdure  is  ever  seen  under  it.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  .branches,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  produced  vast  quantities  of  flowers,  that  are  first 
white,^  then  green,  and  at  last  pretty  red  and  hard. 
When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity,  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  cloves.  As  they  dry, 
they  assume  a  dark  yellowish  cast ;  and,  when  ga- 
thered, become  of  a  deep  brown.  The  season  for 
gathering  the  cloves  is  from  October  to  Februaryo 
The  boughs  of  the  trees  are  then  strongly  shaken, 
or  the  cloves  beaten  down  with  long  reeds.  Largo 
cloths  are  spread  to  receive  them,  and  they  are  af- 
terwards either  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  the  smoke  of 
the  bamboo  cane.  The  cloves  which  escape  the 
notice  of  those  who  gather  them,  and  are  purposely 
left  upon  the  tree,  continue  to  grow  till  they  are 
about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  these  falling  off, 
produce  new  plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  less  thaa 
eight  or  nine  years.  Those  which  are  called  m(U 
ther  cloves  are  inferior  to  the  common  sort,  but 
are  preserved  in  sugar  by  the  Dutch,  and,  in  long 
voyages,  eaten  after  their  meals,  to  promote  di- 
gestion. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  must  be  full 
sized,  heavy,  oily,  and  easily  broken;  of  a  fine 
smell,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic  taste,  so  as  almost  to 
burn  the  throat.  It  should  make  the  fingers  smart 
when  handled,  and  leave  an  oily  moisture  upoa 
them,  when  pressed.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  so  much  admired  as  to 
be  thought  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  almost 
every  dish.  As  a  medicine,  cloves  are  very  stimu- 
lating, and  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  gene- 
ral  virtues  of  substances  of  thm  class.  Their  pun- 
gency resides  in,  their  essential  oil,  which  is  specifi- 
cally heavier  than  water.  The  clove-tree  is  never 
cultivated  in  Europe,  At  Amboyna  the  Dutch  al- 
lotted the  inhabitants  4000  parcels  of  land,  on 
each  of  which  they  were  at  first  allowed,  and  about 
the  year  1720  compelled,  to  plant  about  125  trees, 
amounting  in  all  to  500,000.  Each  of  these  trees 
produces  ^.nnually,  on  an  average,  more  than  two 
pounds  of  cloves ;  and,  consequently,  the  collec, 
tive  produce  must  wpigh  more  than  a  million.  The 
Dutch  fraudulently  mix  what  they  send  to  Euro^ 
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ptAti  marte'ts  with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  distilled.  These,  though  in  time  they  receive 
fi:oni  the  others  a  considerable  share  both  of  taste 
and  smell,  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  weaker 
flavour  and  lighter  colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  distillation  with  water  about  one 
Seventh  part  of  their  weight  of  volatile  oil  ;  960 
parts  also  gave  to  Neumann  380  of  a  nauseous, 
somewhat  astringent,  watery  extract.  The  same 
quantity  gave  only  300  of  excessively  fiery  alkoho- 
lic  extract.  When  the  alkoholic  extract  is  freed 
from  the  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with  water,  the 
oil  that  arises  proves  mild,  and  the  resin  that  re- 
mains insipid.  Its  pungency,  therefore,  seems  to 
depend  on  the  combination  of  these  principles. 
The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery, 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  but  it  is  greatly 
adulterated,  both  with  fixed  oils  and  resin  of  cloves; 
for  the  genuine  oil,  when  recently  distilled,  is  com- 
paratively mild,  and  colourless,  although  it  gra- 
dually acquires  a  yellow  colour.  Being  heavier 
than  water,  and  rising  in  distillation  Avith  some  dif- 
iiculty,  it  is  requisite  to  use  a  very  low-headed  still, 
and  to  return  the  distilled  water  several  times  upon 
the  residuum. 

The  officinal  preparations  into  which  this  spice 
«nters  are :  Sp.  lavend.  comp.  Edin.  Land.  Dubl. 
Sp.  ammon.  comp.  Lond.  Confect.  arom.  Lond. 
Elect,  scammon.  Lond.  Dubl.  Pil.  aloes  cum  col. 
JEdin. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM  RU'BRUM ;  the  clove 
pink,  CLOVE-GiLLi FLOWER,  or  July-flower.  This 
fragrant  plant,  is  the  dianthiis  caryophyllus^Jloribus 
solifariis,  squamis  calycinis  subovatis  brevissimis, 
coroUis  crenatis  Linn.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Digynia.  It  grows  wild  in  several  parts  of  Eng. 
land  ;  but  the  flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutically 
employed,  are  usually  produced  in  gardens.  They 
have  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  allied  to 
that  of  the  clove  spice  ;  and  their  taste  is  bitterish 
and  subastringent.  These  flowers  were  formerly  in 
extensive  use,  but  are  now  merely  employed  in  the 
form  of  syrup,  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle  for 
other  medicines.  The  titles  are:  Syr.  caryoph. 
Tub.  Lond.  and  Syr.  dyanthe  caryoph.  Edin. 

CARYOPHY'LLUS  AROMATICUS;  the  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  clove  tree.    See  Caryophyl- 

I  iUM  AROMATJCUM. 

CARYO'TA,  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  of  Palmce.  The  male  calyx  is 
common,  the  corolla  tripartite;  the  stamina  very 
numerous  :  the  female  calyx  the  same ;  the  corolla 
tripartite  ;  one  pistil,  and  a  dispermous  berry. 

CASARI'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  class  of 
plants.  The  male  has  the  calyx  of  the  amentum  ; 
the  corolla  a  bipartite  small  scale.  The  female  has 
a  calyx  of  the  amentumj  no  corolla ;  the  style  bi- 
partite. 


CASCARI'LLA,  (dim.  of  cascara,  Span,  a  gene- 
ral term  denoting  bark  or  shell)  ;  also  called  cho' 
carilla,  elutheria,  and  eluteria.  The  bark  of  the 
clutia  eluteria^  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  Linn.  Class, 
Dioecia,  Order,  Pentandria.  Cascarilla  comes  to 
us  in  quills,  covered  upon  the  outside  with  a  rough, 
Avhitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner  side, 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  smooth,  close,  black- 
ish brown  surface.  It  has  a  lightly  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excel- 
lent tonic,  astringent,  and  stomachic,  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  more  general  use  than  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  amongst  practitioners. 

Dr.  Cullen  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  class  the  casca- 
rilla among  the  aromatics,  or  as  a  tonic,  but  he  in- 
clines to  the  latter.  It  approaches  to  the  aroma- 
tics, he  says,  by  its  essential  oil  ;  but  its  bitter,  to 
be  extracted  by  either  water  or  spirit,  is  its  most 
considerable  part. 

"  It  was  introduced  into  practice  in  the  last 
century  as  a  medicine  of  great  value,  both  in  con- 
tinued and  in  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  the  Stah- 
lians,  fond  of  any  thing  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  against  which  they  had  declared  so 
strongly,  received  the  cascarilla,  and  employed  it 
much  in  practice,  and  have  given  many  testimonies 
of  its  efficacy :  but  these  testimonies  have  not  been 
supported  by  other  practitioners  since;  and  parti- 
cularly in  tills  country  we  have  found  it  a  very 
weak  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  Bergius 
says  of  it,  '  Ast  fatendum  ilium  in  ipsis  febribus 
parum  facere,  ncque  tertianis  vernalibus  certo  me- 
deri.'  Our  experience  in  this  country,  is  suitable 
to  this  ;  and  in  several  trials  it  has  entirely  failed. 
What  Bergius  adds  to  the  passage  quoted,  '  Sed  in 
haemoptysi  sajpe  prodest,'  is  not  supported  by  our 
experience  ;  and,  in  hsmorrhagies  of  all  kinds,  it 
seems  to  be  rather  hurtful,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  aromatic  and  bitter  qualities,  while  it  does 
not  in  any  instance  discover  an  astringent  power. 
It  may  be  allov/cd  to  be  of  tonic  and  stomachic  * 
power  ;  but,  even  in  this  way,  its  virtues  are  not  pe- 
culiar nor  considerable  :  and  there  is  no  just  foun- 
dation for  the  prejudices  which  professor  Stisser  and 
other  German  physicians  have  conceived  in  its 
favour." 

The  officinal  preparations  of  cascarilla  are  :  Tinct. 
Lond.  Dull.    Extract.  Lond, 

CA'SEUS,    (from   the  Arabic   casah,  milk) 
cheese.    See  Cheese. 

CASHEW  NUT.    See  Anacardium  occiden- 

TALE. 

CASSA'DA,  called  also  cassava,  and  cassuvi ; 
thejatropha  maniliot  Linn.  This  plant  grows  in 
America.  See  Jatropiia.  Its  root,  which  is  the 
part  in  common  use,  is  called  in  that  country 
The  Mexicans  call  it  quanficamotli ;  and,  when  it 
is  prepared  into  meal  or  flour,  they  call  it  cassavi. 
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The  names  for  different  ))rcpara(.ions  of  the  root, 
in  order  to  make  it  into  bread,  are  various. 

The  stalks  and  roots  of  the  species  all  pass  under 
the  common  name  of  mandihoca.  The  liquor  that 
is  pressed  from  the  plant  is  ca.\lcd  manipuer a ;  the 
root  macerated  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  mandiopiba. 
Of  (he  sediment  of  this  last  is  made  a  hner  flour, 
called  vipeba  by  the  Brasilians,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese/ar^'^/fa/rCTCf/,  the  undried  dressed  meal  fa- 
rinha  relada.  The  soft  mandihoca  is  called  puba  ; 
when  dried  over  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  it  is  called 
carima,  and  of  this  good  bread  is  made,  ■which  is 
called  musam,  or  angii,  or  etifonde. 

It  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  species,  caWcijanipha, 
and  manilwt^  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Wcst- 
Jndics,  which  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food. 
The  root  of  the  bitter  cassada  is  poisonous  when 
raw  ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  deprived  of  the 
noxious  qualities,  winch  reside  in  the  juice,  by  heat. 
Cassada  bread  is  made  therefore  both  of  the  bitter 
and  sweet,  by  washing  and  scraping  the  roots  clean, 
grating  them  into  a  tub  or  trough,  and  squeezing 
out  the  juice  by  strong  pressure  through  a  hair 
bag:  the  (hianer  part  of  this  is  evaporated,  and 
the  remainder  dried  over  the  fire  in  a  hot  stone  ba- 
son, and  afterwards  made  into  cakes.  It  also 
makes  puddings  equal  to  those  of  millet. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a  gre*t  quantity  of  starch, 
called  ^«/)zoca,  exported  in  little  lumps  by  the  Bra- 
Eiiians,  and  now  well  known  to  us  as, diet  for  sick 
and  weakly  persons. 

The  small  bits  which  have  escaped  the  grater, 
and  the  clods  not  passing  through  the  sieve,  are 
dried  in  a  stove  after  the  flour  is  roasted  ;  then 
pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder,  of  v^  hich  is 
■  made  soup.  It  is  likewise  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  coarse  cassada,  v.hich  is  roasted  till  almost 
bitrnt.  This,  fermented  with  raclasses  and  West- 
India  potatoes,  forms ~ an  intoxicating  liquor,  a 
favourite  drink  of  the  natives,  who  call  it  oiiijcou. 
With  this  thci.i)oorer  inhabitants  and  workmen  get 
intoxicated.  This  liquor  is  of  a  red  colour,  strong, 
nourishing,  and  refreshing  ;  and  strangers  are  soon 
and  easily  accustomed  to  drink  it  as  beer. 

Of  the  carima,  and  also  of  the  tapioca,  are  made 
emulsions,  ptisans,  &c.  which  are  used  in  con- 
sumptions,  dysenteries,  fevers,  &c.  The  scrapings 
of  fresh  bitter  cassada  are  applied  to  ill-disposed 
'ulcrs. 

The  juice  of  Rorcoii  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  this  pian*^. 

CASSA'V^A..    See  Cassada. 

CyV'SSIA,  (xacrcTiJc;  from  the  Arabic  latfia,  which 
is  from  katm,  to  tear  oft";  so  called  from  the  act 
of  stripping  the  bark  from  the  (roe).  There  are 
thirty  species,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  pulp  of  the  cassia  listuiaris  is  generally  termed 
cassia.    Sec  Cassia  i'ii?ti:!-ahi.s. 

C^V'SSIA  CAllVOPHYLLA'TA  ;  the  clove 
EA-Uii  TKEE.    Tiiis  trcc  is  the  inijrius  car^nphijl. 


lata ;  peduncuUs  infido-multijloris,  Joliis  obvatis 
Linn.  Its  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  of  the  smell 
of  all-spice,  but  weaker,  and  with  a  little  admix- 
ture of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  may  be  used  me- 
dicinally with  the  same  views  as  cloves  or  cin- 
namon. 

CA'SSIA  FI'STULA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  purging  Cassia.    See  Cassia  fistularis. 

CA'SSIA  FISTULA 'RIS ;  the  purging  cassia. 
This  is  the  cassia  fistula  Linn,  cassia  foliis  quinque-^ 
Jugis  ovatis  acuminatis  glabris,  petiolis  eglandulatis^ 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  A  native 
of  both  Indies.  The  purging  cassia  of  Alexandria 
rises  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a 
large  trunk,  dividing  into  many  branches,  gar- 
nished with  winged  leaves,  composed  of  five  pair 
of  spear-shaped  lobes,  which  are  smooth,  l>aving 
many  transverse  nerves  from  the  mid-rib  to  the 
border.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  standing  upon  a 
pretty  long  foot-stalk  :  these  are  composed,  like 
the  iormer,  of  fine  yellow^  concave  petals,  which 
are  succeeded  by  cylindrical  pods  from  one  to  two 
feet  long,  w  ith  a  dark  brown  woody  shell,  having 
a  longitudinal  seam  on  one  side,  dividing  into  many 
cells  by  transverse  partitions,  each  containing  one 
or  two  oval,  smooth,  compressed  seeds,  lodged  ia 
a  blackish  pulp,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine. 
Till  of  late  years,  there  were  two  sorts  of  this  drug 
kept  in  the  shops ;  one  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
the  other  from  the  West:  the  canes  or  pods  of  the 
latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick-rinded,  and 
the  pulp  nauseous ;  those  of  the  former  are  less, 
smoother,  the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a  sweeter  taste; 
this  sort  is  preferred  to  the  other.  The  pulp  of  this 
kind  has  long  been  used  as  a  laxative  riiedicine, 
and  being  gentle  in  its  operation,  and  seldom  dis- 
turbing the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to  children  and 
pregnant  women.  The  officinal  preparation  of  this 
drug  is,  clcctuarium  e  cassia;  it  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  electuarinm  e  senna.    Sec  Senna. 

CASSIA  FLOWERS.  What  are  so  called  in 
the  shops,  arc  the  flowers  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  or 
true  laiwus  cinnatnomum  Linn.  Thej  possess  aro- 
matic and  astringent  virtues,  and  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  decoctions,  dtc.  in  all  cases  where  cin- 
namon is  recommended  as  a  medicine.   See  Cinna- 

MOMUM. 

CA'SSIA  LI'GNEA,  or  cortex  canellce  Malaba- 
'flca'.  Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  the  laurus  cas- 
sia; foliis  triplinerviis  lanceolatis  Linn,  whose 
leaves  arc  called  folia  Malabathri  in  the  shops. 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Medicinal  Plants,  iu 
the  London  Botanic  Garden,  calls  it  laurus  Mala- 
bathrum.  This  bark  (the  best  pieces  of  which  are 
called  daphnltis)  resembles  cinnamon  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  distinguishable  by  its  breal<ing  short 
or  smooth,  whilst  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  and 
shivery;  also  by  chewing,  after  which  the  cassia 
becomes  mucilaginousj  but  the  cinnamon  austere 
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•nd  drj.  It  resembles  cinnamon  in  fiarour,  bul  h 
weaker  :  it  contains  a  mucilage,  of  which  cinnamon 
does  not  sensibly  partake  ;  if  powdered,  and  boiled 
in  wafer,  the  w<ater  becomes  glutinous,  so  as  to 
concrete,  on  cooling,  into  a  jelly.  Of  the  bark, 
chuse  that  which  is  small,  purplish,  easily  broken, 
fragrant,  pungent,  sweetish,  and  mucilaginous, 
when  chewed  in  the  mouth. 

Alkohol  extracts  the  aroma,  and  water  extracts 
the  mucilage.  By  distillation  in  water,  it  yields  a 
■mall  portion  of  oil,  which  differs  not  from  that  of 
cinnamon;  and,  if  care  is  taken  in  distilling  it  with 
water,  no  difference  can  be  discovered  from  what 
it  produces,  and  that  which  is  drawn  from  true  cin- 
namon ;  but,  if  too  much  heat  is  continued  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  it  will  produce  an  empyreuma- 
tic  llavour,  because  of  the  mucilage,  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  changed  by  the  fire.  Asa  cordial,  it  is 
equally  good  as  cinnamon,  if  twice  the  quantity  is 
allowed  for  a  dose;  but  its  astringent  powers  are 
very  inferior. 

CA'SSIA,  PURGING;  the  cassia fistularis.  See 
Cassia  nsTULAurs. 

CA'SSIA  SENNA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  which,  in  Alexandria,  affords  Avhat  is  termed 
Alexandrian  senna,  and  in  Ilaly,  the  senna  Italica. 
See  Senna. 

CA'SSJDA,  (from  c«sm,  a  hood,  or  helmet ;  so 
called  from  its  likeness)  ;  also  called  Scutellaria, 
tertianaria,  and  li/simac/ua  galericulatu ;  iioodeo 
roosE-STiiiFE.  It  was  called  tertianaria,  from  its 
use  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  is  bitter,  of  a  fatid 
smell  like  garlic,  but  is  of  very  little  use  in  mo- 
dern  medicine. 

CA'SSINE,  or  Casstna,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's 
botany,  to  which  he  adds  the  tnaurocenia,  or  Hot- 
tentot cherry  tree.  It  is  of  the  class  Pentandria  : 
order,  Trigynia :  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  23d  order,  Dumosa.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
qnepartite ;  the  petals  are  five ;  and  the  fruit  is  a 
trispermous  berry.  There  are  three  species,  all  of 
them  natives  of  warm  climates.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  7/apo?i,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sending  out 
branches  from  the  ground  upward,  garnished  with 
spear-shaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  which  con- 
tinue green  through  the  year.  The  llowers  are 
►  produced  in  close  whorls  round  the  branches,  at 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  white,  and 
divided  into  five  parts,  almost  to  the  bottom.  The 
berries  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  and,  as  they 
eontinue  most  part  of  the  winter  upon  the  plants 
without  being  touched  by  the  birds,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  poisonous 
quality  ;  as  few  of  the  wholesome  innocent  fruits 
escape  their  depredations.  The  Indians,  howevar, 
have  a  great  opinion  of  this  plant  as  an  emetic,  and 
at  certain  seaseus  of  the  ycar«oinein  great  number* 
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to  fetch  away  (he  leaves.  The  Spaniards  also,  who 
live  near  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  drink  an  infusion  of  this  herb,  in  order 
to  counteract  a  sort  of  suffocation  to  which  they  are 
liable  from  the  strong  metallic  exhalations  that  are 
continually  proceeding  from  the  mines.  In  Para- 
guay, the  Jesuits  make  a  great  revenue  by  import- 
ing the  leaves  of  this  plant  into  many  countries,  un- 
der the  name  of  Paraguay  or  South-sea  tea,  which 
is  there  drunk  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  China 
or  Japan  is  with  us.  It  is  with  difficulty  preserved  "'' 
in  England. 

CASSUMMU'NIAR,  called  also  casmunar,  or 
casumunar.  The  root  of  this,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  is  tubarous,  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
marked  on  the  surface  with  circles  or  joints  lik« 
the  galangal,  a  species  of  which  it  is  reckoned  by 
some:  it  is  brown  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  dusky 
yellow  within.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  from  which  this  root  is  taken  ;  it  is  brought 
over  in  irregular  slices.  Cassumuniar  was  extolled  by 
Marloe  as  a  medicine  of  uncommon  efficacy  in  ner- 
vous diseases  ;  at  present  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic, 
but  its  use  is  not  so  general  as  it  seems  to  deserve. 
It  is  warm  and  aromatic,  slightly  bitter,  in  smell  re- 
sembling ginger,  or  zedoary,  from  which  it  differs 
in  being  milder.  Alkohol  extracts  all  its  virtue 
completely  ;  and  if  the  tincture  be  evaporated,  it 
all  remains  in  the  extract. 

CAST,  a  term  denoting  a  figure,  which,  being 
originally  composed  of  soft  or  fluid  materials,  owe* 
its  inequality  or  uniformity  of  shape,  to  the  com- 
pression or  confinement  of  its  parts  in  a  mould 
previously  constructed  for  that  end.  The  mode  of 
preserving  representations  of  morbid  parts,  or  other 
anatomical  phenomena,  by  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
wax,  &c.  afterwards  accurately  coloured,  is  excel- 
lent. These  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
our  anatomical  cabinets,  and  may  truly  be  said  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  things  for  which  they 
are  substitutes,  than  any  other  sort  of  preparation. 
See  Preparations. 

Anatomical  casts  are  most  commonly  made  of  plas-  • 
ter  of  Paris,  which  is  alabaster  calcined  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  advantage  of  using  this  substance  prcfera- 
bly  to  others  is,  that  notwithstanding  a  slight  calcina- 
tion reduces  it  to  apulverine  state,  it  becomes  again 
a  tenacious  and  cohering  body,  on  being  moistened 
with  water  and  afterwards  suffered  to  dry;  by 
which  means  either  a  concave  or  a  convex  figure 
may  be  given  (by  a  proper  mould  or  model)  to  it, 
when  wet,  and  retained  by  the  hardness  it  acquires 
when  dry  :  and  from  these  qualities,  it  is  fitted  for 
the  double  purpose  of  making  both  casts,  and 
moulds  for  forming  those  casts.  The  particular 
manner  of  making  casts  depends  on  the  form  of 
the  subject  to  be  taken.  Where  there  are  no  pro- 
jecting parts,  as  in  medals,  it  is  very  simple  and 
easy  ;  as  likewise  where  there  are  such  as  form 


only  n.  right  or  any  greater  angle  with  the  princi- 
jtal  surface  of  the  body :  but  where  parts  project 
in  lesser  angles,  or  form  a  curve  inclined  towards 
the  principal  surface  of  the  body,  the  work  is  more 
difficult. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  forming  the 
mould.  In  order  to  this,  if  the  original  be  a  bas. 
relief,  or  any  other  piece  of  a  flat  form,  haring  its 
surface  first  well  oiled,  or  greased,  it  must  be 
placed  on  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  a  frame,  the 
sides  of  which  must  be  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as 
•will  allow  a  proper  thickness  for  the  sides  of  the 
mould.  As  much  plaster  as  will  be  sufficient  to  co- 
ver and  rise  to  such  a  thickness  as  may  give  sufficient 
strength  to  the  mould,  as  also  to  fill  the  hollow  be- 
twixt the  frame  and  the  model,  must  be  moistened 
with  water,  till  it  be  just  of  such  consistence  as 
will  allow  it  to  be  poured  upon  the  model.  This 
inust  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  ;  or  otherwise  the 
plaster  will  concrete  or  set,  so  as  to  become  unfit 
to  be  used.  The  whole  must  then  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  this  condition,  till  the  plaster  has  attain- 
ed its  hardness ;  and  then  the  frame  being  taken 
away,  the  preparatory  cast  or  mould,  thus  formed, 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  subject  entire,  and  after- 
wards left  to  dry. 

But  where  the  model  or  origiual  subject  is  of  a 
round  or  erect  form,  a  different  method  must  be 
pursued  ;  for  the  mould  must  be  formed  in  several 
pieces  :  or  if  the  subject  consists  of  detached  and 
projecting  parts,  it  is  frequently  most  expedient  to 
cast  such  parts  separately,  and  afterwards  join  them 
together.    Where  the  subject  forms  a  round,  or 
spheroid,  or  any  part  of  such  round  or  spheroid, 
more  than  one  half  the  plaster  must  be  used  with- 
out any  frame  to  keep  it  round  the  model ;  and 
must  be  tempered  with  water  to  such  a  consistence, 
that  it  may  be  wrought  with  the  hand  like  very  soft 
paste  ;  but  though  it  need  not  be  so  fluid  as  when 
prepared  for  flat  figured  models,  it  must  yet  be  as 
moist  as  is  compatible  with  its  cohering  sufficiently 
to  hold  together  ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  it  must 
be  put  upon  the  model,  and  compressed  with  the 
hand,  or  any  flat  instrument,  that  the  parts  of  it 
may  adapt  themselves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
to  those  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  be  compact  with 
respect  to  themselves.    When  the  model  is  so  co- 
vered to  a  convenient  thickness,  the  whole  must  be 
left  at  rest  till  the  plaster  be  set  and  firm,  so  as  to 
bear  dividing  without  falling  to  pieces,  or  being 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by  slight  violence  ; 
and  it  must  then  be  divided  into  pieces,  in  order  to 
its  being  taken  off  from  the  model,  by  cutting  it 
with  a  knife  with  a  very  thin  blade ;  and  being  di- 
vided,  must  be  cautiously  taken  off,  and  kept  till 
dry  :  but  it  must  be  always  carefully  observed,  be- 
fore  the  separation  of  the  parts  be  made,  to  notch 
them  across  the  joints  or  lines  of  the  division,  at 
proper  distaijccs,  that  they  may  with  ease  and  cer- 


tainty be  properly  conjoined  again  ;  which  would 
be  much  more  precarious  and  troublesome  without 
such  directive  marks.  The  art  of  properly  divid- 
ing the  moulds,  in  order  to  make  them  separate  from 
the  model,  requires  moi-e  dexterity  and  skill  thaa 
any  other  thing,  and  does  not  admit  of  rules  for 
the  most  advantageous  conduct  of  it  in  every  case. 
Where  the  subject  iSii^f  a  round  or  spheroidal  form, 
it  is  best  to  divide  the  mould  into  three  parts,  which 
will  then  easily  come  off  from  the  model ;  and  the 
same  will  hold  good  of  a  cylinder  or  any  regularly- 
curved  figure. 

The  mould  being  thus  formed,  and  dry,  and  the 
parts  put  together,  it  must  be  first  greased,  and. 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  hollow  may  lie 
upwards,  and  then  filled  with  plaster  mixed  with 
water,  in  the  same  proportion  and  manner  as  was 
directed  for  the  casting  the  mould  :  and  when  the 
cast  is  perfectly  set  and  dry,  it  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  mould,  and  repaired  where  it  is  necessary  ;  which 
finishes  the  operation. 

Where  themodel  forms  curves  which  intersect  each 
other,  the  conduct  of  the  operation  must  be  varied 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  cast.  But 
in  fact  it  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  ope- 
rator to  judge,  from  the  original  subjects,  what 
parts  will  come  off  together,  and  what  require  to 
be  separated.  The  principle  of  the  whole  consists 
only  in  this,  that  where  under-workings,  as  they 
are  called,  occur,  that  is,  wherever  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  basis  or  insertion  of  any  projection, 
would  be  cut  or  crossed  by  any  part  of  such  projec- 
tion, such  part  cannot  be  taken  off  without  a  di- 
vision ;  which  must  be  made  either  in  the  place 
where  the  projection  would  cross  the  straight  line  ; 
or,  as  that  is  frequently  difficult,  the  whole  projec- 
tion must  be  separated  from  the  main  body,  and  di- 
vided also  lengthwise  into  two  parts  :  and  where 
there  are  no  projections  from  the  principal  sur- 
faces, but  the  body  is  so  formed  as  to  render  the 
surface  a  composition  of  such  curves,  that  a  straight 
line  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  surface  of  one  part 
would  be  cut  by  the  outline,  in  one  or  more  places, 
of  another  part,  a  division  of  the  whole  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  reduce  the  parts  of  it  into  regular 
curves,  which  must  then  be  treated  as  such.  A  to- 
lerably good  general  rule  with  some,  is  to  apply  the 
plaster  only  to  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  model 
as  the  eye  can  distinctly  see. 

In  larger  masses,  where  there  would  otherwise 
be  a  great  thickness  of  the  plaster,  a  corps  or  body 
may  be  put  within  the  mould,  in  order  to  produce 
a  hollow  in  the  cast :  which  both  saves  plaster,  and 
renders  the  cast  lighter.  This  corps  may  be  of 
wood,  where  the  forming  a  hollow  of  a  straight 
figure,  or  a  conical  one  with  the  basis  outward, 
will  answer  the  end  :  but  if  the  cavity  require  to 
be  round,  or  of  any  curved  figure,  the  corps  can- 
not be  then  drawn  while  entire ;  and  consequently 
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should  be  of  such  matter  as  may  be  taken  out  piece- 
meal. In  this  case,  the  corps  is  best  formed  of 
clay  ;  which  must  be  worked  upon  wires  to  give  it 
tenacity,  and  suspended  in  the  hollow  of  the  mould, 
by  cross  wires  lying  over  the  mouth  ;  and  when 
the  plaster  is  sufficiently  set  to  bear  handling,  the 
clay  must  be  picked  out  by  a  proper  instrument. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  render  the  plaster  harder, 
the  water  with  which  it  is  tempered  should  be  mix- 
ed with  glue  size,  which  will  make  it  very  firm  and 
tenacious. 

After  a  cast  has  been  accurately  made,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  accurately 
coloured,  and  this  should  be  done  bofore  the  sub- 
ject has  had  time  to  undergo  any  change  from  dry- 
ing or  putrefaction.  To  do  this  properly  an  expe- 
rienced limner  must  be  employed,  for  it  is  not  the 
"work  of  a  mere  colourlst ;  every  tint,  line,  and  ap- 
pearance, however  slight,  must  be  represented ; 
aod  when  the  colours  are  perfectly  dry  the  surface 
must  have  a  coat  of  copal  or  other  varnish,  which 
will  preserve  it  from  injury. 

CASTA'NEA,  (nctrccvov  ;  horn.  Castana,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  from  whence  jthey  were  first  brought); 
the  common  ciiesnut.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  fa- 
gus  casianea;  foliis  laticeolads,  acuminato-serrattSy 
subtus  nudis,  Linn,  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  after  dinner.  Roasting  renders  them 
more  easy  of  digestion;  but,  notwithstanding,  they 
must  be  considered  as  improper  for  dyspeptic  sto- 
machs. They  are  moderately  nourishing,  as  con- 
taining sugar  and  much  farinaceous  substance. 

CASTING,  a  term  sometimes  used  for  the  quit- 
ting, or  throwing  aside  any  thing  from  the  body  of 
an  animal,  by  an  eifort  of  nature.  Thus  deer  cast 
their  horns,  snakes  their  skins,  lobsters  their  shells, 
hawks  their  feathers,  &c.  annually.  When  birds 
cast  theiv  feathers  it  is  more  commonly  called  moult, 
ing  or  mewing.  A  horse  casts  his  hair,  or  coat,  at 
least  once  a  year,  viz.  in  the  spring,  when  he  casts 
his  winter  coat ;  and  sometimes,  at  the  close  of  au- 
tumn, he  casts  his  summer  coat,  in  case  he  has  been 
ill  kept.  Horses  also  sometimes  cast  their  hoofs, 
which  happens  frequently  to  coach  horses  brought 
from  Holland.  These  being  bred  in  a  moist  marshy 
country,  have  their  hoofs  too  soft ;  so  that  when 
brought  to  a  drier  soil,  and  less  juicy  provender, 
their  hoofs  fall  off,  and  others  that  are  firmer  suc- 
ceed. The  term  casting  a  colt,  denotes  a  mare's 
proving  abortive. 

CASTLE-LEOD  WATER.  This  mineral  water 
is  found  at  a  town  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  in 
Rossshire,  in  Scotland  ;  and  here  there  is  a  spring  of 
strong  sulphureous  water,  which  has  been  in  great 
repute  for  many  years.  Dr.  Monro,  from  an  ana- 
lysis he  made  of  these  waters,  says,  that  a  gallon 
contains  about  59  grains  of  solid  matter  ;  viz.  of 
absorbent  earth,  grains;  of  selenites,  26-|  grains; 
of  saline  matter,  30|  grains ;  the  greatest  part  of 


which  is  true  Glauber's  salt,  mixed  with  a  pittance 
of  sulphur,  and  probably  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  marine  bittern.  This  water  is  said  very  sensibly 
to  increase  the  urine,  and  sometimes  remarkably 
open  the  pores.  It  whets  the  appetite,  and  sits 
light  on  the  stomach ;  some  have  the  hcad-ach  after 
drinking  their  morning  bottle,  but  it  is  of  no  long 
duration,  nor  to  any  great  degree.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
has  directed  people  with  various  complaints  to 
drink  them,  and  observes  that  some  very  foul  face* 
have  been  cleared  by  their  use,  the  herpes  removed, 
the  erysipelas  received  benefit,  foul  ulcers  cured, 
&c.  Dr.  Monro  asserts,  that  many  of  those  cuta- 
neous disorders  called  scorbutic  have  been  removed 
by  their  means,  and  that  they  cure  the  itch.  As 
this  water  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  purging 
salt,  and  does  not  operate  by  stool,  some  purging 
salt,  may  be  occasionally  added  to  the  first  glass 
that  is  taken  in  the  morning  ;  and  if  equal  parts  of 
this  and  sea-water  be  mixed,  they  will  form  a  purg- 
ing sulphureous  water,  similar  to  that  of  Harrow- 
gate. 

CA'STOR.    See  Castoreum. 

CASTOR  OIL ;  Oleum  ricini.  See  Ricinus. 

CASTOR,  RUSSIAN.  See  Castoreum. 

CASTO'REUM,  (castor,  quasi  yaa-rw^,  from 
ya<rrrj§,  the  belli/,  because  of  the  largeness  of  hi» 
belly ;  or  from  castrando,  because  he  is  said  to  bite 
off  his  testicles  in  order  to  escape  the  hunters), 
CASTOR  ;  a  substance  procured  from  the  beaver  : 
the  castor  fiber,  or  castor  cauda  ovata  plana,  calva. 
Linn.  Systema  Naturae,  The  beaver  is  an  amphi. 
bious  quadruped,  inhabiting  some  parts  of  Prussia, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Germany  ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  these  animals  is  met  with  in  Canada.  In 
the  inguinal  region  of  the  beaver  are  found  four 
bags,  of  an  oval  shape,  a  large  and  a  small  one  on 
each  side ;  in  the  two  large  ones  is  contained  a 
foftish,  greyish  yellow,  or  light  brown  substance, 
which  in  a  warm  dry  air  grows  by  degrees  hard  and 
brittle,  and  of  a  darker  and  biowner  colour  :  this 
is  the  substance  called  castor,  and  is  what  is  used  in 
medicine.  The  two  smaller  bags  have  a  smell 
much  like  that  of  the  larger,  but  contain  a  softer 
and  more  unctuous  kind  of  matter,  which  is  not 
of  much  value. 

On  cutting  these  bags,  when  dry,  and  as  found 
in  the  shops,  they  appear  full  of  a  brittle  friable* 
substance,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  interspersecl 
with  fine  membranes  and  fibres,  exquisitely  inter- 
woven. Neumann  says,  that  the  best  comes  fromi 
Prussia ;  but  most,  if  not  all  other  writers,  say 
from  Russia  :  the  last  is  in  hard  round  bags.  An 
inferior  sort  comes  from  Dantzic  :  it  is  smaller  and 
moister.  The  worst  is  from  New  England  ;  in  thin 
long  cods.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  Russian 
castor,  which  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable, 
smell ;  whilst  the  other  soits  are  weaker  aad  more 
insipid. 
3  S  2 
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Rondeletius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  the  distinction  between  these  bags  or  glands 
of  the  beaver^  and  his  testicles,  which  latter  they 
were- generally  said  to  be.  From  whatever  country 
it  comes,  we  should  chusc  that  which  is  got  from  a 
full  grown  beaver  ;  having  a  foetid  and  disagreeable 
jmell,  an  acrid  biting  taste,  a  brownish  colour,  and 
a  friable  texture.  It  is  adulterated  with  dried  blood, 
gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  &c.  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  powder  of  castor  and  some  quantity  of 
the  fat  of  the  beaver.  But  to  detect  this  fraud,  we 
should  observe,  that  the  genuine  follicules  arise 
both  from  one  common  source  ;  that  the  matter 
contained  in  them  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  too 
bulky  to  be  introduced  by  force  in  their  natural 
state.  Neither  is  the  smell  so  strong  as  that  of  the 
genuine  kind  :  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  sometimes 
the  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  genu- 
ine is  very  great.  The  sophistication,  however,  is 
■undoubted,  when  the  membranes,  pellicles,  and 
fibres  appear  intermixed  with  the  castor. 

This  drug  does  not  keep  well  in  powder.  Alko- 
hol,  proof  spirit,  and  water,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
heat,  extract  the  Avhole  of  its  virtue.  Neumann 
got  from  480  parts  of  castor  140  of  alkoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  80  watery  ;  and  inversely, 
140  of  watery,  and  20  of  alkoholic.  The  first  al- 
koholic extract  retained  the  whole  flavour  of  the 
castor,  as  none  of  it  rose  in  distillation  with  the 
alkohol.  The  distilled  water,  on  the  contrary, 
contained  the  whole  flavour,  and  the  watery  ex- 
tract was  merely  bitter.  Cartheuser  obtained  from 
it  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation. 

Castor  is  reckoned  an  excellent  antispasmodic. 
See  Antispasmodica.  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  says, 
it  is  very  little  heating,  and  acts  particularly  upon 
the  uterine  system.  It  is  accordingly  given  with 
advantage.  1.  In  typhoid  fevers.  2.  In  spas- 
modic diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  epilep- 
sy, and  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition,  from  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
after  the  membranes  have  burst.  3.  In  amenor- 
rhoea.  It  is  exhibited  most  advantageously  in  the 
form  of  recent  powder,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20 
grains,  and  in  clysters  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm. 
Diluted  alkohol  extracts  its  virtues,  forming  a  con- 
venient tincture,  as  directed  both  by  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ;  but  its 
exhibition  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction  is 
improper. 

CASTRATION,  the  operation  of  cutting  off 
the  testicles.  To  speak  of  it  generally,  this  is  much 
in  use  in  Asia,  especially  among  the  Turks,  who 
practise  it  on  their  slaves,  to  prevent  any  commerce 
■with  their  women  ;  and  in  doing  it,  they  often 
make  a  general  amputation.  Castration  also  ob- 
tains in  Italy,  where  it  is  used  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  voice  for  singing.  See  Eunuch.  The  Per- 
sians, and  other  eastern  nations,  ditfcr  in  their  me- 


thods of  making  eunuchs.  Castration  was  for  soma 
time  the  punishment  of  adultery  ;  and  by  the  laws 
of  the  Visigoths,  sodomites  underwent  the  sam® 
punishment.  By  the  civil  law  of  England,  it  is 
made  penal  in  physicians  and  surgeons  to  castrate, 
even  with  consent  of  the  party,  who  is  himself  in- 
cluded in  the  penalty,  and  his  effects  forfeited.  This 
operation  is  never  performed,  amongst  us,  but  for 
the  removal  of  testicles  that  are  diseased  ;  in  which 
case,  the  life  of  the  person  castrated  can  only  bo 
preserved  by  that  means.  The  disease  which  mosfe 
frequently  demands  it  is  the  scirrhous  testicle  or 
sarcocele.    See  Saucocele. 

When  this  operation  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  is  in  all  respects  advisable,  the  method  of 
doing  it  may  be  this ; — The  hair  growing  on  the 
parts  being  previously  shaved,  the  patient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  a  square  table  of  about  three  feet  four 
inches  high,  letting  his  legs  hang  down  :  which,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  body,  must  be  held  firm  by 
assistants  ;  or  he  may  be  laid  across  a  bed  in  the 
same  manner.  Next,  with  a  knife,  the  incision  is  to 
be  begun  above  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
that  there  may  be  room  afterwards  to  secure  the 
vessels  :  then  carrying  it  through  the  membrana 
adiposa,  it  must  be  confinued  downward  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scrotum.    A  firm,  waxed,  flat  ligature, 
composed  of  small  threads,  is  next,  by  means  of  a 
curved  needle,  to  be  passed  round  the  spermatic 
cord,  at  least  an  inch  above  the  diseased  part,  or  as 
near  the  abdominal  ring  as  possible  ;  after  which 
the  vessels  are  to  be  secured  by  a  running  knot, 
and  divided  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  below 
the  ligature.    The  cord  and  testicle  are  then  to  be 
removed  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  dissecting 
from  above  downwards,  and  no  instrument  is  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  than  the  common  scalpel.  Af- 
ter the  diseased  parts  are  removed,  the  knot  upon 
the  cord  must  be  slackened  to  discover  the  sperma- 
tic arteries  and  veins  ;  both  of  which,  by  means  of 
the  tenaculum  or  a  common  forceps,  are  to  be  ta- 
ken up.    The  ligature  upon  the  spermatic  cord  is 
now  to  be  left  loose,  so  as  to  act  as  a  tourniquet  if 
a  hemorrhagy  should  ensue  ;  nor  is  there  more  oc- 
casion for  leaving  the  ligature  tied  than  for  leaving 
a  tourniquet  firmly  applied  to  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties after  amputation  :  in  fact,  where  patients  have 
suffered  such  pain  as  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  au- 
thors, it  has  been  found  to  be  owing  to  the  tightness 
of  the  ligature  rather  than  to  any  other  cause.  In 
dividing  the  ligatures  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cord,  they  must  be  left  at  such  a 
length,  without  the  wound,  as  to  be  readily  remov- 
ed, however  much  the  cord  may  retract  in  the  time 
of  the  cure. 

In  separating  the  testicle,  a  considerable  hemor- 
rhage sometimes  ensues  from  the  division  of  the 
scrotal  arteries.  In  such  a  case,  they  ought  always 
to  be  fixed  with  ligatures  before  proceeding  in  the 
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«peraHon.  The  parts  being  removed,  and  the 
blood-vessels  secured,  the  wound  is  to  be  cured,  if 
possible,  by  the  firit  intention;  and  for  (his  pur- 
pose the  sides  of  the  scrotum  are  to  be  brougiht  to- 
gether in  the  most  accurate  manner,  beginning  at 
the  under  end,  and  securing  (he  parts  by  adhesive 
plaster  as  we  proceed  upwards,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sides  of  the  sore  may  be  kept  properly  to- 
gether. About  two  inches  of  the  ligatures  on  the 
cord  are  to  be  left  out,  and  this  part  of  the  wound 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest ;  the  whole 
to  be  secured  by  a  compress  of  linen  and  a  T  band- 
age. See  Banda«e. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment,  the 
patient  should  now  be  laid  to  rest,  and  an  opiate 
administered  ;  and  if,  upon  the  second  or  third 
day,  any  inflammatory  symptoms  ensue,  they  are 
to  be  removed  by  methods  commonly  employed 
upon  tiiese  occasions  ;  as,  topical  blood-letting, 
gentle  laxatives,  and  keeping  the  part  constantly 
moist  with  a  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc.  The  dress- 
ings ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  shift,  else  the  cure 
will  be  greatly  retarded.  They  are  to  be  examin- 
ed about  four  or  five  days  alter  the  operation ;  and 
if  nothing  material  has  happened,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  longer,  by 
which  time  generally  the  ligature  can  be  readily 
removed  ;  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  excepting  somo  small  opening  in  the 
skin,  more  especially  where  the  ligatures  were 
placed.  These  are  to  be  drawn  together  by  adhe- 
sive straps,  and  dri'ssed  in  the  same  manner  as 
formerly.  In  ihis  way,  if  the  patient  be  oiherwise 
health)',  a  cure  may  be  expected  in  little  more  than 
a  fortnight. 

The  method  of  dr  essing  most  frequently  practised 
is  to  apply  a  quantity  of  soft  lint  to  the  sore,  and 
then  a  compress  ot  linen  over  it,  and  to  secure  the 
whole  with  a  T  bandage  or  a  suspensory  bag.  But 
whatever  course  may  be  taken  in  this  respect,  the 
sore  is  not  to  be  to'iched  till  a  free  suppuration 
takes  place,  which  will  commonly  be  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  then  the  dressings  should  be 
removed  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  ;  once 
every  two  days  or  oftener,  as  the  quantiiy  of  mat- 
ter may  render  it  necessary.  Sometinies,  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  sore, 
and  of  tension  and  uneasiness  in  the  belly.  In  such 
a  case,  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  sore  coTered  with  an  emollient 
poultice,  and  this  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Gooch,  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  cases,  recommends  . 
a  method  of  castration  ditl'erent  from  the  forego- 
ing ;  it  is  this ; — He  tirst  slits  the  sheath  of  the  cord 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  then  opens  it  farther  with 
a' small  pair  of  crooked  scissars,  by  which  method 
the  vessel  is  fairly  discovered,  and  easily  taken  up 


with  a  crooked  needle  and  ligature;  And  he  far- 
ther observes,  that  if  the  whole  spermatic  cord  is 
tied,  the  consequences  are  disagreeble,  or  perhaps 
fatal ;  he  therefore,  after  dissecting  the  sheach,  se- 
cures only  the  artery,  and  thus  an  hemorrhage  is 
prevented,  and  the  occasional  consequences  of  tying 
the  whole  cord  avoided.  Dr.  Hunter  long  since  advis- 
ed to  secure  the  artery,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  cord; 
nay,  he  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sufficient  security 
from  fatal  consequences  even  though  the  artery 
should  be  left  untied.  Still  if  it  is  to  be  cut  close 
to  the  ring,  he  advises  to  tie  it  before  cutting,  that 
it  may  not  retract  too  suddenly,  and  so  prove  trou- 
blesome by  its  discharge. 

CASTRATION,  in  botany,  a  term  derived  from 
the  fancied  analogy  betwixt  plants  and  animals. 
The  castration  of  plants  consists  in  cutting  oif  the 
antherte,  or  tops  of  the  stamina,  b.  fore  they  have 
attained  maturity,  and  dispersed  Ihe  pollen  or  fine 
dust  contained  within  their  substance.    This  oper- 
ation has  been  frequently  practised  by  modern  phi- 
losophers, with  a  view  to  establish  or  confute  the 
doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants  ;  the  antherae  or 
tops  being  considered  by  the  scxualists  as  the  male 
organs  of  generation.    The  experiment  of  castra- 
tion succeeds  principally  on  plants  which,  like  the 
melon,  have  their  mule  flowers  detached  from  the 
female.     In  such  as  have  both  male  and  female 
flowers  contained  within  the  same  covers,  this  oper- 
ation cannot  easily  be  performed  without  endan- 
gering the  neighbouring  organs. 
CAT-MII\'T.    See  Aepeta. 
CAT-SALT,  a  name  given  by  the  salt-workers 
to  a  very  beautifully  granulated  kind  of  common 
salt.    It  is  formed  out  of  the  bittern,  or  leach 
brine,  which  runs  from  the  salt  when  taken  out  of 
the  pan.    ^Vhen  they  draw  out  the  common  salt 
from    the    hailing  pans,  they  put  it   into  long 
wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at  the  bottom 
for  the  brine  to  drain  out;  under  these  tro::ghs  are 
placed  vessels  to  receive  this  brine,  and  across 
them,  small  sticks,  to  which  the  cat-salt  aiiixcs 
itself  in  very  large  and  beautiful  crystals.  This 
salt  contains  some  portion  of  the  bitter  purging 
salt,  is  very  sharp  and  pungent,  and  is  white  when 
powdered,  though  pellucid  in  the  mass.    It  is  used 
by  some  for  the  taljle,  but  the  greatest  part  is  em- 
ployed by  the  hard-i!oap  makers. 

CAT'S-EYE,  the  SUN-STONE  of  the  Turks,  a 
kind  of  gem  found  chiefly  in  Siberia.  By  the 
Latins  it  is  called  oculus  cad,  and  sometimes  ony- 
COPALUS,  as  having  white  zones  or  rings  like  the- 
onyx  ;  and  its  colours  variable  like  opal,  from 
which  last  it  differs  chiefly  by  its  superior  hard- 
ness. It  is  very  hard,  and  semitraubparent,  and 
has  dificrent  points,  from  whence  the  light  is  re- 
flected with  a  kind  of  yellowish  radiation  some- 
what similar  to  the  eye  of  a  cat,  from  whence  it 
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lad  its  name.  The  best  specimens  are  very  scarce. 
One  of  them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

CATALE'PSIS,  (from  nalaAajajSacw,  to  hold, 
seize,  or  interrupt  J ;  the  Catalepsy.  It  is  also 
called  catoche,  catochus,  &c. ;  and  by  Hippocrates, 
aphonia;  by  Antigenes,  anaudia;  by  Coelius  Au- 
rclianus,  apprehensio,  oppressio  ;  and  also  by  some 
late  writers  apoplexia  catalepiica. 

This  disease  is  ranked  by  some  under  the  list  of 
acute  ones  ;  and  indeed,  with  the  carus,  it  may  be 
ranked  among  the  species  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Cullen 
also  ranks  it  as  a  species  of  apoplexy,  to  which  he 
affixes  the  following  remark  :  "  I  never  saw  any 
catalepsy,  but  what  was  counterfeited ;  and  the 
same  has  been  seen  by  others.  Therefore,  from 
the  disease  being  seldom  seen,  differently  des- 
cribed, and  often  altogether  feigned,  I  know  not 
in  what  place  to  fix  it  with  certainty  ;  but  as  I  am 
persuaded,  in  general  it  does  not  differ  from  apo- 
plexy, I  have,  therefore,  placed  it  under  that 
head,"  viz.  apoplexia  cataleptica,  when  the  muscles 
are  found  to  be  contracted  upon  any  attempt  to 
move  them  by  external  force. 

The  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  an  impediment 
to  the  functions  of  the  nerves  subservient  to  volun- 
tary motion.  The  remote  causes  are  the  same  as 
those  that  produce  other  nervous  affections  ;  such 
as  poor  diet,  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  fear, 
anger,  anxiety,  and  other  debilitating  passions  of 
the  mind  ;  intense  thought,  excesses  of  any  kind, 
worms.  Sec. 

This  disorder  very  rarely  occurs  :  when  it  does, 
the  fits  seize  the  patient  at  intervals,  and  last  gene- 
rally a  few  minutes,  though  now  and  then  they 
continue  for  some  hours  or  days.  It  is  rarely  pre- 
ceded by  any  signs  that  indicate  its  approach ;  in 
a  few  instances  a  stiffness  in  the  neck,  a  dull  pain 
in  the  head,  &c.  have  ushered  in  the  lit.  In  the 
disorder  the  patient  is  apparently  senseless  and  mo- 
tionless ;  continuing  in  the  posture  in  which  the  fit 
attacked  him,  until  he  recovers  from  it.  The  limbs 
are  moveable  by  another  person  ;  but,  however 
they  are  disposed,  the  patient  never  alters  their 
position,  until  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end.  He 
neither  sees,  hears,  nor  feels  the  methods  that  may 
be  used  to  excite  his  sensations.  He  swallows 
greedily  all  that  is  given  him  ;  his  countenance  be- 
comes florid ;  his  eyes,  which  are  open,  seem  fixed 
upon  some  object ;  at  the  close  of  the  fit  he  fetches 
a  deep  sigh,  and  then  recovers.  Other  symptoms 
also  attend  different  patients,  or  the  same  persons 
at  different  times,  such  as  tears  dropping  from  the 
eyes,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  &c.  but  the  above  are 
the  symptoms  most  generally  attendant.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  catalepstf  with  a 
tetanus.  See  Tetanus. 

In  general  thp  cure  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 


apoplexy.  See  Apoplexia.  The  indication,  in 
the  fit,  is  to  relax  the  spasmodic  stricture ;  and, 
out  of  the  fit,  to  remove  the  material,  or  secondary 
causes,  which  contribute  to  the  production  of  th« 
constriction.  In  the  fit  apply  pungent  remedies, 
such  as  the  concentrated  acid  of  vinegar,  volatile 
alkali,  &c.  to  the  nose.  Forestus  strongly  recom- 
mends topical  anti-spasmodics  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  after 
shaving  it.  Of  these,  the  oil  of  amber  with  volatila 
spirits,  are  deemed  preferable.  Strong  stimulating 
clysters  may  be  injected,  if  the  anus  is  not  too  much 
constricted  to  admit  them.  Bleeding  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, if  the  face  be  very  red  and  the  veins  turgid ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  his 
pulse,  will  best  determine  the  propriety  of  this 
operation.  Blisters,  though  often  emp  oyed  in 
these  cases,  seem  not  so  eligible  an  application  as 
sinapisms  to  the  feet.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
the  following,  may  be  given,  at  proper  intervals : 

R  Gum.  assafoetid.  5ij. 
Aq.  puleg.  5iv. 
Sp.  ammonias  foetid. 
Tinct.  valer.  vol.  aa  3ss.  Misce. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  without  making  any  remarks 
on  the  disease,  gives  us  the  following  formulae: 
R  riuv.  rad.  ipecacuanhse,  9ss. 

Antim.  tartar,  gr.  iij, 
Misce  fiat  pulv.  emetic,  cum  regimine  sumeiid., 

R  Cupri  vitriolat.  gr.  ij. 

Aq.  fontan.  §ij. 

Syr.  simp.  ^j. 
Misce  fiat  haust.  emetic,  mane  sumendus. 
Applicetur  epispastic.  spinas  dorsi. 

R  Sem.  sinap.  trit. 

Rad.  raphan.  rust,  contus.  aa.  |3S« 
Aceti,  q.  s. 
Fiat  cataplasm,  plant,  ped.  applicand. 

R  Gum.  assafoetid.  jj.  solve  in 
Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  Adde 
Tinct.  valer.  vol.  %]. 
Misce  capiat  coch.  ij.  tertia  quaque  hora. 

The  following  singular  case  of  catalepsy,  appear* 
in  a  volume  of  medical  miscellanies,  published 
many  years  since,  by  a  Society  of  gentlemen  ini" 
London.  It  was  written  in  Latin  by  M.  Gaultier, 
a  French  physician,  resident  in  Berlin,  and  pub- 
lished some  time  afterwards,  with  observations,  by 
the  academician  M.  Formey. 

The  widow  of  the  Sieur  Vignoles,  a  French  re- 
fugee, at  Berlin,  had  been  afflicted  for  twenty-five 
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years  with  a  kind  of  periodical  catalepsy,  of  which 
she  had  two  returns  every  day,  one  at  day-break, 
oj:  at  least  before  sun-rise,  the  other  about  noon. 
It  was  much  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
insomuch  that  the  paroxysm  began  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  days. 
At  the  periods  of  attack  she  dropped  into  the 
most  profound  sleep,  accompanied  with  an  entire 
privation  of  all  feeling  both  external  and  internal, 
and  the  transition  was  so  sudden,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  observe  it.  Her  limbs  became  perfectly 
rigid,  and  continued  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  they  were  at  the  instants  when  the 
paroxysms  came  on.  Her  pulse  was  small,  but 
equal ;  and  her  respiration,  though  weak,  was  also 
free  as  in  the  most  natural  sleep.  Pulling,  shaking, 
even  cuppings  and  deep  scarifications,  could  not 
remove,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  lethargy,  nor 
produce  the  slightest  mark  of  sensibility. 

Twice  a-day,  that  is  to  say,  towards  noon,  and 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  this 
strange  sleep  went  off  of  itself;  but  the  first  re- 
coTcry  was  not  complete  ;  the  inferior  parts  still 
remained  stiff  and  deprived  of  feeling,  and  the  in- 
terval was,  besides,  so  short,  that  the  patient  had 
scarcely  time  to  swallow  a  little  broth,  before  the 
lit  returned.  In  the  evening  she  awoke  entirely; 
all  the  parts  of  her  body,  the  inferior  as  well  as 
the  superior,  recovered  their  flexibility  and  their 
feeling,  so  that  the  patient  could  rise  and  walk 
about  in  her  chamber  as  long  as  she  pleased. 

The  relaxation  continued  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  to  the  davvning  of  the  next  day, 
which  never  failed  to  bring  on  the  sleep  again,  and 
every  day  these  astonishing  alternatives  were  re- 
newed with  the  most  punctual  regularity. 

Her  partial  recovery  about  noon  was  preceded 
by  quivering,  and  afterwards  violent  agitations  in 
the  lower  jaw,  convulsive  motions  in  the  fingers, 
thumbs,  lips,  and  eye-lids  ;  the  head,  if  inclined, 
resumed  its  natural  position ;  the  patient  raised 
herself  up,  seemed  to  groan,  and  uttered  inarticu- 
late sounds.  She  then  rubbed  her  hands  together, 
at  length  opened  her  eyes,  observed  the  spectators, 
and  began  to  talk  rationally.  These,  and  other 
analogous  circumstances,  usually  took  up  about 
half  an  hour.  The  termination  of  each  of  these 
attacks  was  infallibly  announced,  two  or  three 
days  before  it  happened,  by  a  copious  flow  of  acrid 
saliva  which  excoriated  the  parts  over  which  it 
flowed. 

Sometimes  the  fits  of  this  disease  continued  six 
months ;  at  others,  a  year  ;  and  one,  which  com- 
menced soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  lasted 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  intervals  of  relief  cor- 
responded usually  with  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
ceding access :  in  these  the  disease  disappeared  en- 
tirely ;  the  patient  enjoyed  good  health,  and  could 


attend  to  domestic  concerns  without  pain  or  in- 
convenience. 

This  lady,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  had  been 
subject  to  hysterical  complaints,  accompanied  with 
convulsive  motions  so  violent  as  to  prove  exceed- 
ingly distressing:  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years 
she  married,  and  had  many  children  of  both  sexes, 
none  of  whom  ever  experienced  the  mother's 
disorder. 

Almost  all  the  physicians  of  Europe  were  con- 
sulted about  this  case  ;  no  benefit  however  was  de- 
rived from  their  various  prescriptions.  The  precise 
time  when  the  disease  ceased  is  not  known,  but 
she  died  of  a  dropsy  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  thera 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  analogy  between 
her  last  illness  and  her  preceding  situation. 

Electricity  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a  disease  of 
this  nature;  since  there  is  no  known  agent  so 
powerful  as  the  electric  fluid  in  stimulating  the 
nerves  and  recovering  the  healthy  actions  of 
muscles.  In  one  case  of  catalepsy  this  powerful 
remedy  was  effectually  applied  :  it  is  very  suc- 
cinctly related  by  the  Abbe  Bertholon :  "  On  a 
gueri  par-la,"  says  he,  speaking  of  electricity, 
"  en  1782,  une  femme  sujette  a  la  catalepsie,  qui, 
dans  un  des  ses  acces,  resta  plus  de  trente  jours  dans 
un  etat  d'trnmobilite  parfaite,  sans  boire  ni 
manger."  The  following  observation  of  De  Haen, 
also  seems  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  electricity 
is  adapted  to  the  removal  of  lethargic  complaints. 
"  Bencdictus  Eringer  vertigine  et  somnolentia 
corripitur  :  vix  decern  ictus  sustinuerat,  quin  cura- 
tum  se  diceret,  perfectissimeque  curatus  manet  hu- 
cusque.^' 

Other  cases  of  catalepsy  may  be  found  in  the 
Edinburgh  Practice  of  Medicine^  (Sec.  Vol.  II.  also 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Jan.  1776 ;  ed.  Amster. 
p.  232. — Ilistoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Scienc.  de  Paris, 
1738,  et  Mem.  1742.  Col.  Acad.  Part.  Etr.  t. 
III.  p.  432,  ettom.  VII.  p.  271.  Encyclop.  Franc. 
Art.  Assaupissement. 

CATA'LPA,  a  species  of  Bignoni.a. 

CATA'LYSIS,  (KocrocXva-i;,  from  j£a7aAucy,  to  dts~ 
solve,  or  destroy).  In  the  old  writers  this  signifies 
a  palsy,  or  such  a  resolution  as  happens  before  the 
death  of  the  patient;  also,  that  dissolution  which 
constitutes  death. 

CATAME'NIA,  (xalcciJ.yjvicc,  from  y.alcc,  accord- 
ing to,  and  fiijv,  the  month )  the  Menses;  a  monthly 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  of  females,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty.    See  Menses. 

CATANA'NCHE,  canuy  lion's-foot,  a  genus 
in  Linneeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  three  species. 

CATAPA'SMA,  {■nata.Kac-y.a.,  from  xcLra-ma.o'iyoj^ 
to  sprinkle ).  The  ancient  Greek  physicians  meant 
by  this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to 
be  sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various  uses  ar« 
described  by  Paulas,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 
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CATA'PIIORA,  (Ha;ra^ora,  io  render  sleepy)  ; 
tlie  coma  somnolcnfmn  of  aiitliors.  Dr.  Ciillcn  con- 
siders it  as  a  lesser  degree  of  apoplexy.    See  Apo- 

TLEXIA. 

CATA'PJ[ORA  CO  MA.  See  Apoplexia  SaxV- 

GUINEA. 

CATA'PHORA  IIYDROCEPIIA'LICA.  See 
Apoplexia  Serosa. 

CATAPIirSMA,  a  kind  of  thick  poultice  of 
meal  and  herbs. 

CATAPLA'SMA,  ffrom  y.xlx-Uj\a.(Trjj,  illino,  to 
spread  like  a  plaster  J  ;  a  cataplasm,  or  poultice. 
See  Poultice.  Cataplasms  take  their  names  either 
from  the  part  to  wliich  they  are  applied,  or  from 
the  effects  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  The 
ancients  called  this  composition  anacollema.  ov  fron- 
tule^  when  laid  upon  the  fore-head  ;  and  epicnr- 
pt'uiii,  or  pcr/carpii/m,  when  applied  to  the  wrists. 
Epispasticitm  is  the  term  when  these  external  reme- 
dies only  redden  the  skin ;  vcsicutorhm,  when  it 
occasioned  blistering  ;  and  sinapisma^  when  mus- 
tard entered  the  composition,  because  it  produced 
irritation  and  occasioned  redness,  heat,  itching,  and 
tumor,  in  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied.  See 

JipiSPASTICA. 

Cataplasms  are  gcnerallj-  made  softer  than  plas- 
ters, and  harder  than  ointments.  With  us  they 
are  commonly  formed  of  some  vegetable  substances ; 
and  applied  of  such  a  consistence  as  neither  to  ad- 
here nor  run.  They  are  also  more  useful  when  the 
intention  is  effected  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  heat, 
or  cold,  which  they  communicate,  lor  they  retain 
these  properties  longer  than  any  other  kind  of  ex- 
ternal composition.  That  class  of  topical  remedies 
formerly  called  epithems  are  also  a  kind  of  cata- 
f)lasins. 

Besides  the  Cataplasms  of  Alum,  Bryony,  Char- 
.coal,  Cummin,  Carrot,  Galbanuni,  and  Mustard, 
(for  which  see  the  articles  Alumen,  Bryonia, 
CAr.iJO  LiGNi,  CuMiNUM,  Daucus,  and  Sinapism), 
the  following  appear  in  the  Pharmacopceia  CJiirur- 
gica: 

Cataplasma  Calcis. 

Be  Calcis. 

Farinae  avenae  sing.  unc.  ij. 
Adipis  suilla;  pra^parata;  unc.  ir. 

The  lime  is  first  slacked  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  lard  and  oatmeal  are  after- 
wards added.  This  is  said  to  be  in  use  at  the 
J3ath  Hospital  as  a  remedy  in  white  swellings. 

Cataplasma  Calcis  VitriolatoB, 

The  powdered  plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed,  in  the  com- 
raon  way,  .with  water,  and  applied,  while  soft,  to 
the  ulcer ;  where  it  hardens  and  is  suffered  to 


remain  for  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  re- 
'  newed. 

'Mr.  Ererard  Home  says,  "  Plaster  of  Paris,  [in 
the  state  of  poi:der~\  is  an  application  I  was  led  to 
make  use  of  several  years  ago,  from  an  idea  that  it 
would  absorb  the  matter  of  a  superticial  sore  as 
fast  as  it  was  secreted,  and/or?«  a  crusty  which, 
similar  to  a  scab^  would  induce  the  parts  under- 
neath to  skin  over:  experience,  however,  proves 
that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  the  edges  of  the  sore, 
in  many  instances,  were  much  irritated  by  this  ap- 
plication." Whether  there  be  any  other  mode  of 
employing  plaster  of  Paris  to  anomalous  ulcers, 
by  which  their  healing  may  be  promoted,  can  only 
be  determined  by  farther  trials. 

Cataplasma  Ccrevisice. 

Beer  poultice  is  prepared  by  stirring  into  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer,  as  much  oatmeal  as 
will  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence. 

It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant,  but 
most  commonly  as  an  antiseptic  to  parts  in  a  state 
of  gangrene. 

Cataplasma  Cicutce. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  f omentum  cici/tce,  as 
much  oatmeal  and  linseed  flour  as  will  suiiicicutiy 
thicken  it. 

This  poultice  is  applied  to  cancerous  and  scrofu- 
lous ulcers,  and  to  various  otiicr  sores  of  an  iuTC- 
terate  cliaracter,  to  diminish  their  sensibility  and 
amend  the  discharge.    See  Cancer. 

Cataplasma  Kali  Acetati. 

R    Kali  acetati  unc.  j. 

Aquas  distillatae  unc.  xx. 
Micie  panis  q.  s.  Misce. 

A  cataplasm  consisting  of  these  Ingredienls,  rs 
found  to  be  a  useful  application  to  cancerous  and 
ill-conditioned  sores.  Common  vinegar,  saturated 
with  kali,  and  afterwards  formed  into  a  cataplarsm 
with  bread,  is  employed  by  Mr.  Nayler,  at  the 
Glocester  Infirmary,  under  the  name  cataplasma 
neutrale. 

Cataplasma  Mali  matum. 
Mali  maturi, 

Micai  panis,  sing,  nnc  ij. 
Florum  rosarum  damaseenarum, 
Florum  sambuci,  sing.  pug.  j. 
Camphorae  gran.  viij. 
CerussjB  acetatae  gran.  iv. 
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To  these  must  be  added  a  sufficient  qiiantUy  of  boil- 
ing water  to  make  the  -whole  perfectly  soft ;  and 
care  also  taken,  by  previously  rubbing  them  toge- 
ther -with  a  little  mucilage,  to  distribute  equally 
through  the  whole  mass,  the  two  last  ingredients. 

This  is  a  formula  of  the  celebrated  De  Haen  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  more  efficacious  in  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, for  which  it  is  designed,  than  the  simple 
pulp  of  a  roasted  apple  applied  to  the  eye  as  a 
poultice. 

Calaplasma  Natri  Fitriolati, 

B:  Natri  ritriolati  unc.  j 
Aquae  ferventis  lib.  ss 
Micae  panis  q.  s.  Misce. 

This  formula  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Kirkland,  and 
is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in  xerophthalmia,  or 
that  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  wher«  the 
secretions  are  deficient. 

CcUaplasma  Foliorum  Oxalis. 

This  has  been  found  serviceable  in  the  treatment 
of  ulcers  of  the  scrofulous  kind,  and  even  for  tu- 
mors of  the  same  description.  Mr.  Sandford,  a 
surgeon  at  Worcester,  applies  the  bruised  leaves 
alone,  if  the  skin  is  unbroken,  and  the  part  capable 
of  bearing  the  stimulus.  In  other  cases  he  ord.TS 
them  to  be  formed  into  a  soft  poultice  with  oatmeal 
and  ?ma!l  beer  ;  regulating  the  quantity  according 
to  the  irritability  of  the  part  affected.  The  herb 
called  mcadow-STCcft^  and  also  meadow-sorrel  root, 
aie  'aid  to  have  been  employed  with  advantage,  in 
similar  cases. 

Cataplasma  Quercits  Marini. 

This  consists  of  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant 
commonly  called  sea-tang,  which  is  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  applied,  by  way  of  a  poul- 
tice, in  cases  of  scrofula;  white  swellings  and  glan- 
dular tumors  more  especially.  Where  this  vege- 
table could  not  be  obtained  in  a  recent  state,  a 
eommon  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oatmeal  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter. 

Cataplasma  Solani  Tuberosi. 

A  quantity  of  raw  pofatoes  are  to  be  grated,  or 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness. 

-This,  though  a  vulgar  remedy,  is  very  useful  to 
parts  that  have  been  scalded  or  burnt.    The  pulp 
is  to  be  applied  cold. 
Vol.  I. 


Cataplasma  Rosr. 

B:    Couservaj  rosx  unc.  ij. 
Aluminis  drach.  ss. 

The  alum  is  to  be  finelj[julverized  »nd  mixed  with 
the  conserve. 

This  cataplasm  is  reckoned  a  useful  application 
in  the  latter  stages  of  ophthalmia,  where  the  parts 
require  to  be  treated  with  astringent  remedies. 

C7\.TAPLE'XIS,  (jcaraTTAij^if  from  wA>;jr(rc«,  fo 
strikej  ;  any  sudden  deprivation  of  sensatioa  in 
any  of  the  members  or  organs  of  the  body. 

CATA'FOSIS,  (KaraTToo-fs  from  Ka7air/vw,  to  sisal- 
lore  down  J  ;  a  term  which,  according  to  Aretaens, 
signifies  the  instruments  of  deglutition.  Hence 
also  the  term, 

CATAPO'TIUM,  (KxraTtartov)  ;  a  pill. 

CATAPSY'XIS,  (KxroL^u^iSf  from  "^uyto,  t9 
refrigerate);  a  sense  of  refrigeration  without  shi- 
vering, either  universally  felt,  or,  in  some  particu- 
lar part.  It  is  a  chilliness,  or,  as  Vogel  defines  it, 
an  uneasy  sense  of  cold  in  a  muscular  or  cutaueou* 
part. 

CATAPTO'SIS,  (jcaraTrraifl-ij',  from  KO-locTrnrluj,  to 
fall  down )  ;  a  terra  that  implies  such  a  falling  down, 
as  happens  in  apoplexies  ;  or,  the  spontaneous 
falling  down  of  a  paralytic  limb. 

CATAPU'lTA,  (\a.la.Tfvlix,  from  xxlaifuSuj,  to 
have  an  ill  savour;  or  from  the  Italian  cacapuzza, 
which  has  the  same  meaning),  spurge  ;  a  plant 
named  as  above  from  its  foetid  smell. 

CATAPUTIA  MA  JOR.    See  Ricinus. 

CATAPU'TIA  MINOR.  The  plant  so  call- 
ed in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphorbia  la- 
thyris  ;  umbella  quadrijida,  dichotoma,  foliis  oppom 
sitis  integerimis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  found 
to  possess  purgative  properties  ;  but  if  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  an  over  dose,  they  prove  drastic  and  poi- 
sonous ;  this  quality  being  peculiar  to  all  the  eu. 
phorhio'. 

CATARACT,  (y^lccpaxla,  from  vMrapxrcw^  td 
confound  or  disturb ;  because  the  sense  of  vision  is 
confounded,  if  not  destroyed  by  it).    See  Calico, 

The  ancients,  and  even  some  writers  among  the 
moderns,  entertained  various  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  and  seat  of  this  disease.  By  some  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  distemper  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour ;  by  others  of  the  aqueous  :  by  some  it  was 
conjectured  to  be  a  coudensation  of  earthy  parti- 
cles ;  and  by  others  a  membranous  film.  Soma 
have  imagined  it  to  be  situated  anterior,  and  others 
posterior  to  the  pupil.  It  was  often  confounded 
with  the  gutta  serena,  and  sometimes  even  with  th» 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  At  length,  however,  it  jg. 
ascertained  to  be  a  disorder  of  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour ;  to  be  in  general  absolutely  confined  to.  it  or 
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its  rapsi'.Ie,  and  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  or 
less  dt'gree  of  opacity. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  from  the  knoAvledge  of 
the  seat,  and  of  one  of  the  principal  circumstances 
of  its  nature,  we  have  been  enabled  to  direct  our 
attempts  more  rationally  ;  but  still  from  all  that  he 
lias  been  able  to  collect,  there  are  some  material 
circumstances  relative  to  the  disease,  which  are  not 
rightly,  at  least,  not  generally  understood. 

One  general  opinion  among  our  ancestors,  was, 
that  every  cataract  had  its  different  seasons  of  matu- 
rity, the  term  unripe  implying  a  soft,  and  that  of 
fipe,  a  hard,  or  firm  state  of  the  crystalline. 
Though  this  doctrine  has  been  contradicted  by 
some  of  the  best  modern  practitioners,  it  not  only 
still  remains  the  opinion  of  many,  but  has  a  very 
considerable  share  in  determining  the  preference  of 
one  method  of  operating  over  another. 

Mr.  Pott  observes  that  the  terms  imply,  and  are 
generally  understood  to  mean,  that  every  cataract 
is  at  first  soft  through  its  whole  substance ;  and  that 
by  degrees,  in  more  or  less  time,  it  becomes  hard 
and  firm  ;  or  at  least  harder  and  firmer  than  the 
natural  crystalline.  Mr.  Pott  admits,  that  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  may  sometimes  be  true  ;  but  he 
affirms  that  it  most  frequently  is  not.  Were  this  a 
merely  speculative  point,  he  remarks  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  ;  but  as  a 
practical  inference  is  drawn  from  it,  that  the  early, 
or  supposed  unripe  state  is  an  improper  one  for  an 
operation,  and  that  a  patient  therefore  should  wait 
for  a  later  or  ripe  one,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable consequence  to  such  person  whether  he 
shall,  or  shall  not  continue  blind  all  that  very  un- 
certain space  of  time.  But  farther,  the  same  doc- 
trine implies,  that  the  first  degree  or  appearance  of 
obscurity,  however  soft  the  crystalline  may  then 
be,  will  certainly  be  followed  by  an  induration  of 
it;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  crystalline  is  first 
rendered  soft  only  to  become  hard  afterwards  ;  that 
this  soft  state  is  not  proper  for  an  operation,  be- 
cause it  would  necessarily  render  such  an  expedient 
unsuccessful ;  and  that  an  increased  degree  of  opa- 
city and  obscurity  may  in  general  be  regarded  as 
marks  of  increased  firmness  :  not  one  q{  Avhich  is 
true. 

The  natural,  sound,  transparent  crystalline,  is 
very  far  from  being  uniform  in  consistence  through 
its  whole  substance :  its  external  part  is  much 
softer,  and  more  gelatinous  than  its  internal;  which 
therefore,  although  equally  transparent,  may  be 
said  to  form  a  kind  of  nucleus,  and  is  always  of 
a  much  firmer  texture.  From  this  sound  and  na- 
tural state,  it  is  capable  of  several  morbid  alte- 
rations:  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of 
becoming  fluid,  without  losing  any  thing  of  its 
transparency:  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved 
into  an  apparently  uniform  Uuid;  of  a  strong 


gelatinous  kind  of  consistence,  but  which  will  be 
more  or  less  opake  through  the  whole.  It  some- 
times becomes  opake  whilst  it  undergoes  a  partial 
dissolution,  which  renders  the  different  parts  of  it 
very  unequal  in  consistence  ;  and  it  now  and  then, 
though  very  seldom,  becomes  opake  through  its 
whole  substance,  and  yet  preserves  its  natural  de- 
gree of  firmness. 

Whenever  the  crystalline  becomes  softer  than  it 
should  be,  or  tends  towards  such  a  state,  it  is  cer- 
tainly distempered,  and  unfit  for  perfect  vision, 
whether  it  be  opake  or  not,  or  whatever  its  degree 
of  opacity  may  be  ;  but  whoever  supposes  that 
such  softened  and  opake  crystalline  will  necessai-ily, 
or  even  frequently,  acquire  firmness,  or  become 
hard  by  time,  is  exceedingly  mistakea.  Opacity, 
though  now  and  then  accompanied  by  what  is  called 
induration,  is  no  proof  of  it,  nor  of  any  tendency 
towards  such  an  effect ;  so  far  from  it,  that  some 
of  the  most  dissolved  or  fluid  cataracts,  and  which 
have  been  in  that  state  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time,  are  found  full  as  opake  as  those  of  the  firmest 
kind. 

Whoever  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  this 
distemper,  and  will  embrace  it,  will  find  that  cata- 
racts which  have  in  a  length  of  time  gone  through 
all  those  alterations  of  colour,  which  are  said  to 
indicate  either  unripeness,  or  ripeness,  are  ofterc 
as  perfectly  soft  as  they  ever  could  have  been  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  sometimes  find  them 
what  is  called  firm  or  hard  very  soon  after  the  first 
appearance  of  obscurity.  That  is,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  former  having  been  at  first  dissolved, 
have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  dissolution  ;  and 
the  latter,  having  been  at  first  only  partially  soft- 
ened, have  been  found  in  the  same  unequal  state 
with  a  firm  nucleus.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Pott 
makes  use  of  the  term  induration,  he  does  it  in 
compliance  with  the  common  method  of  speaking  ; 
and  not  because  he  thinks  it  conveys,  by  any 
means,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  alteration  made 
in  the  state  of  the  crystalline.  It  neither  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  nature,  nor  of  the  extent  of  such 
alteration.  AVith  regard  to  the  former,  the  term 
induration  can,  with  propriety,  be  used  only  in  op- 
position to  a  perfect  or  general  distempered  disso- 
lution ;  by  much  the  majority  of  what  are  called 
firm  cataracts,  being  far  less  firm  than  the  same 
crystalline  was  before  such  alteration.  And  in  re- 
spect of  the  latter  circumstance,  the  extent  of  tht 
mischief,  it  is  subject  to  the  greatest  imcertainty ; 
being  seldom  or  never  an  induration  of  the  whole 
body,  but  most  frequently  a  firmish  kind  of  nucleus, 
of  greater  or  less  size,  contained  within  more  or 
less  of  a  gelatinous,  or  softer  kind  of  substance  : 
so  that  the  nucleus  is  called  firm  only  in  opposition 
to  what  envelopes  it. 

Instead;  therefore,  of  using  the  term  soft,  and 
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fiard  In  opposition  to  each  other,  and  as  implying 
ditieient  effects  either  of  time  or  disease  on  the 
crystalline,  Mr.  Pott  thinlcs,  we  sliould  say, 
that  dissolution  or  softening,  in  some  degree,  is 
by  much  the  most  common  elfect:  that,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  where  that  body  retains  its  na- 
tural firmness  while  it  loses  its  transparency,  the 
most  frequent  consequence  is  a  softenii.^g  of  its  tex- 
ture, either  partial  or  total  :  and  that  seven  times 
in  nine,  when  the  crystalline  becomes  opake,  and 
tends  towards  forming  a  cataract,  it  is  more  or  less 
■oftened  ;  sometimes  equally  through  its  whole  sub- 
stance, sometimes  partially,  having  a  greater  or 
less  portion  left  undissolved.  This  undissolved 
part,  whicfi  always  constitutes  what  is  called  a  hard 
ca(aract,  may  indeed  be  called  firm  in  opposition 
to  the  softer,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  but  even 
this  very  part  is  hardly,  if  ever,  so  firm  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  natural  and  sound  crystaHine. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment :  if  the  disease  be 
in  the  incipient  state,  mercury,  particularly  calo- 
mel in  small  doses,  has  been  attended  with  some 
advantage.  When  any  degree  of  inllammation  is 
present,  blood-letting  and  cooling  regimen  will 
sometimes  be  nccossai  y.  Electricity,  extract,  hy- 
oscyami,  flammulijj  Jovis,  &c.  have  likewise  been 
extolled ;  but  after  these  or  other  remedies  have 
failed,  the  cure  must  depend  upon  a  chirurgical 
operation.  For  this  purpose  the  two  methods, 
to  be  described,  arc  in  general  use.  The  first  of 
them,  pracciscd  a  long  time  before  the  other,  and 
called  couching,  is  done  with  a  view  to  allow  the 
rays  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  retina.  It  consists  in 
removing  the  lens  from  its  capsule,  and  lodging  it 
in  some  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  where  it  may- 
be away  from  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  where  it  is 
supposed,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  absorbed.  The 
Other  method  is  termed  extraction,  where,  after  an 
iiici'-ion  has  been  made  in  the  cornea,  the  lens  is 
pushed  through  the  pupil,  and  then  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  eye.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
been  much  practised,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  preference. 
The  following  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Pott  are, 
fiowevcr,  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  conside- 
ration. 

it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  attentively  consi- 
dered the  subject,  that  the  colour  alone  of  a  cata- 
ract furnishes  no  satisfactory  proof  of  its  consist- 
ence ;  and  that  they  which  appear  greyish,  bluish, 
or  like  whey,  are  sometimes  found  to  be  firm  and 
resistent,  while  those  that  are  more  equally  white 
Are  often  perfectly  soft. 

Mr.  Pott  recommends  to  the  consideration  of 
such  as  may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine,  whe- 
ther, when  the  opake  crystalline  is  quite  dissolved, 
so  as  to  form  a  soft  cataract,  it  is  not,  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  enlarged,  and  whether  when  such 
.tii»«olution  does  not  take  place,  and  what  is  »alltd  a 


hard  cataract  is  formed,  the  crystalline  is  not  in 
some  degree  lessened  or  shrunk. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  induce  him  to 
be  of  this  opinion,  is  the  following,  viz.  when  the 
pupil  has  been  observed  to  be  always  in  a  state  of 
dilatation,  even  when  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  and 
although  capable  of  motion,  yet  never  to  contract 
in  the  usual  manner,  he  has  most  commonly  found 
the  cataract  to  have  been  soft;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  pupil  has  been  capable  of  full  and 
perfect  contraction  over  the  cataract,  he  thinks  it 
has  most  commonly  proved  firm  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence he  has  more  than  once  observed  in  the  differ- 
ent eyes  of  the  Scime  person.  The  greater  degree 
of  facility  with  which  the  firm  cataract  quits  its 
place,  and  passes  through  the  pupil  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cornea,  does  not  lessen  the  probability 
of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Pott  also  wishes  that  they 
who  have  opportunity  would  enquire,  whether  tho 
cataracts  which  have  been  found  perfectly  soft,  have 
not,  in  general,  become  gradually  more  and  more 
opake  by  very  slow  degrees,  and,  in  length  of 
time,  the  patient  feeling  little  or  no  pain:  like- 
wise whether  such  as  are  firm  do  not,  in  general, 
become  hastily  opake;  and  are  not  preceded,  or 
accompauied  by  severe,  and  deeply-seated  pain  ia 
the  head,  particularly  in  the  hinder  part  of  it. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said,  chiefly  regards  the 
theory  of  the  disorder,  and  may  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  reckoned  of  little  importance ;  but  Mr. 
Pott  observes,  that  when  the  inHuence  which  those 
opinions  may  have,  and  indeed  have  had,  on  prac- 
tice, is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  consequence. 

He  farther  observes,  that  since  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  instead  of  depressing  it, 
has  been  introduced  into  practice,  it  has  been  the 
humour  to  exaggerate  alt  the  objections  to  whicU 
the  latter  has  been  said  to  be  liable  ;  and  that  in 
such  a  manjier,  that  they  who  have  hot  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  business  of  tiiis  kind,  fall, 
without  reflection,  into  the  prevailing  opinion, 
seem  to  wonder  that  tiie  operation  of  couching 
should  ever  have  had  any  success  ;  and  at  the  sam« 
time  are,  from  the  accounts  given,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  extraction  is  always  sale,  easy,  and 
successful. 

The  objections  made  against  the  operation  of 
couching,  at  least  those  M'hich  have  an  apparent 
plausibility,  Mr.  Pott  observes,  are  reducible  to 
four. 

1.  That  if  the  cataract  be  perfectly  soft,  the 
operation  will  not  be  successful,  from  the  impossi* 
bility  of  accomplisiiing  the  intention  of  it. 

2.  That  if  it  be  of  the  mixed  kind,  partly  soft, 
and  partly  hard,  it  v,ill  also  most  probably  fail  of 
success,  not  only  from  the  impracticability  of  de- 
pressing the  softer  parts,  but  also  because  the  more 
lirm  ones  will  either  elude  the  point  of  the  oeedlc^ 
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and  remaining  in  fhe  posterior  cliamtier,  still  form 
a  cataract;  or  getting  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  will  there  bring  on  pain  and  in- 
flammation, and  induce  a  necessity  of  dividing  the 
cornia  for  their  discharge. 

3.  That  if  the  cataract  be  of  the  firm  solid  kind, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  depressed,  yet,  in 
whatever  pirt  ol  the  eye  it  shall  happen  to  be 
placed,  it  will  there  remain  undissolved,  solid,  and 
opake  ;  and  although  removed  from  the  pupil,  yet 
prove  some  hindrance  to  perfect  vision. 

4.  That  however  successfully  the  depression 
may  have  been  accomplished,  yet  that  the  opera- 
tion will  necessarily  occasion  such  disrangement  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  as  must  cause  yery 
considerable  mischief. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  these  objections,  if  they 
have  any  real  weight,  are  of  equal  force  in  every 
species  of  cataract ;  and  therefore  arc  the  more 
worthy  of  our  attention  ;  since,  if  they  be  founded 
on  truth,  they  render  the  operation  improper  :  but 
if  they  be  not,  misrepresentation  and  fashion  should 
never  induce  us  to  lay  aside  any  means  which  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  advantageous  to  mankind. 
The  first  and  second,  from  frequently  repeated  ex- 
perience, he  affirms  not  to  be  true.  He  means 
that  the  operation  of  couching  will  not  necessarily, 
or  even  generally  be  unsuccessful,  merely  because 
the  cataract  shall  happen  to  be  either  partially  or  to- 
tally soft.  On  the  contrary,  although  those  states 
will  prevent  perfect  depression,  yet,  by  the  judici- 
ous use  of  the  needle,  a  recovery  of  sight,  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  the  operation,  will  bo  as  certainly 
and  as  perfectly  obtained,  as  it  could  have  been 
either  by  depression  or  by  extraction  in  the  same 
subject;  and  that  generally  without  any  of  the 
numerous  and  great  inconveniences  which  most  fre- 
quently attend  the  latter  operation. 

The  third  objection,  our  author  observes,  is  spe- 
cious, and  therefore  very  generally  credited.  That 
it  never  happens,  he  will  not  take  upon  him  to 
say,  because  so  many  liave  asserted  it.  But,  he 
adds,  when  we  consider  how  few  have  written  from 
their  own  examination  and  experience,  onr  faith 
will  not  be  quite  implicit.  He  is  certain  from  re- 
peated eiperienee,  that  this  opinion  has  not  that 
foundation  in  truth  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  ;  and  (hat  it  has  been  hastily  embraced 
"without  sufficient  enquiry. 

In  prosecuting  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Pott  r.  marks,  that  when  the  op.ike  crystalline  is  in 
B  state  of  dissolution,  or  the  cataract  is  what  is 
called  perfectly  sott,  if  the  capsula  of  it  be  freely 
wounded  by  the  couching-needle,  the  contents  will 
immediately  issue  forth,  and  mixing  with  the  aque- 
ous humour,  will  render  it  more  or  less  turbid  ; 
soinciimes  '^o  much  as  to  conceal  the  point  of  the 
needle^  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  from  the  opc- 
latof. 


This  is  a  circumstance,  he  continues,  which  has 
been  observed  by  most  operators,  and  has  beea 
mentioned  by  many  writers  ;  but  it  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  nnlucky  one,  and  in  some  de- 
gree preventive  of  success ;  which  is  so  far  from 
being  the  fact,  that  respecting  this  circumstance 
merely,  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
most  successful  depression,  or  extraction,  most  fre» 
quently  attends  it ;  as  Mr.  Pott  has  seen  in  numer- 
ous instances. 

The  aqueous  humour,  however  turbid  it  may  be- 
come, will  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  again  per- 
fectly clear  ;  and  if  no  disorder  of  the  capsula  of 
the  crystalline,  previous  or  consequential,  pre- 
vents, the  rays  of  light  will  pass  without  obstruc- 
tion through  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  will  be  re- 
stored to  as  perfect  vision  as  could  have  followed 
the  most  successful  operation  of  either,  or  of  any 
kind  in  the  same  subject,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

When  the  cataract  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  partly 
soft,  and  partly  hard,  the  immediate  eflects  of  thff 
needle  are  somewhat  different;  the  soft  part  of  the 
cataract  being  less  in  quantity,  as  well  as  generally 
less  soft,  the  aqueous  humour  is  less  turbid  ;  and 
the  firm  part  or  parts  of  the  crystalline  will  be  very 
visible.  In  this  state,  those  former  parts  will  very 
frequently  elude  the  attempts  made  by  the  needle 
to  depress  them  ;  and  will  therefore  remain  in  th& 
posterior  chamber.  This  is  also  reckoned  one  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  ;  but  though  to  an 
operator  not  aware  of,  nor  acquainted  with  the 
consequence,  it  may  have  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing so,  yet,  as  Mr.  Pott  observes,  it  really  is  not ; 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  operation  not  being, 
thereby  necessarily  frustrated.  In  this  case,  if 
the  needle  has  been  so  used  as  to  have  wounded  the 
capsula  very  slightly,  it  will  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  firm  part  of  the  crystalline  will  remain  in 
its  nidus,  and  still  form  a. cataract,  which  may  pos- 
sibly  require  a  re-application  of  the  instrument. 
This,  Mr.  Pott  observes,  is  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen, and  happens  indeed  very  seldom.  For  if  the 
cap«ula  be  properly  wounded,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humour  be  freely  let  in,  the  firm  part  or  parts, 
though  very  visible  at  first,  and  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  light  through  the  pupil,  will  in  due  time,  in 
some" longer,  in  others  shorter,  gradually  dissolve, 
and  at  last  totally  disappear,  leaving  the  eye  as 
fair,  as  clear,  and  as  fit  for  vision  as  any  the  most 
successful  operation  could  have  rendered  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, Mr.  Pott,  when  he  has  found  the  cataract 
to  be  of  the  mixed  kind,  has  sometimes  not  at- 
tempted depression,  but  has  contented  himsell  with 
a  free  laceration  of  the  capsula  ;  and  having  turn- 
ed the  needle  round  and  round  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  within  the  body  of  the  crystalline,  has 
left  all  the  parts  in  tlicir  natural  situatiou.  ,In 
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ihose  cases  he  has  hardly  ever  known  them  fall  of 
dissolving  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest 
Tcstige  of  a  cataract.  In  a  few  instances,  where 
he  has  had  fair  opportunity,  he  has  pu^jhcd  the 
firm  part  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  where  it  has  always  gradually  and  per- 
fectly dissolved  and  disappeared,  without  produc- 
ing any  pain  or  trouble  during  the  whole  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that,  if  the  remarks  above 
mentioned  be  well  founded,  some  other  important 
consequences  will  result  from  them. 

First.)  If  the  soft  cataract  will,  when  its  capsula 
is  properly  wounded,  mix  with  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  undergo  so  perfect  a  dissolution  and 
abi'Orption,  as  to  leave  the  ej  e  fair,  clear,  and  lit 
for  vision,  and  which  he  has  often  experienced  be- 
yond any  doubt,  it  will  then  follow,  that  the  soft- 
ness of  a  cataract  is  so  far  from  being  an  unlucky 
circumstance,  thav  it  is  rather  a  fortunate  one ;  as 
it  enables  the  patient  to  receive  the  more  early  as- 
sistance; and  that  from  an  operation  attended  with 
less  pain,  and  a  less  viol  ition  of  parts,  than  a  firmer 
one  would  necessarily  acquire. 

Secondly.,  When  the  ca'aract  is  of  the  mixed 
kind,  and  which  therefore  frequently  baffles  all  the 
attempts  towards  depression,  the  tinner  parts  may 
very  safely  be  left  for  dissolution,  and  vision  be 
thereby  restored. 

•  Thirdly.,  When  the  cataract  shall  happen  to  be 
of  the  firmer  kind,  and,  during  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  depress,  get  through  the  pupil  behind  the 
cornea,  disappointment  will  be  so  far  from  being 
the  consequence,  that,  if  no  oiher  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  parts  within  than  what  such  attempt 
necessarily  required,  the  displaced  crystalline  will 
gradually  dis^olve  and  disappear  ;  and  the  patient 
will  recover  his  vision  as  perfectly  as  he  could  have 
done  by  any  operation. 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  it  may  be  objected,  that  what 
he  has  alleged  tends  only  to  prove,  that  both  the 
soft  and  mixed  cataract,  when  blended  with  the 
aqueous  humour  by  the  laceration  of  the  capsula, 
will  dissolve  ;  but  the  firm  one  will  not,  and  there- 
fore must  remain,  wherever  placed,  a  solid  opake 
body. 

To  this  objection  he  answers,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  if  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  soft  and 
mixed  catai-act  be  true,  he  cannot  heli)  thinking 
that  it  is  very  advantageous.  In  the  second  place, 
that  the  opinion  concerning  the  indissolubility  of 
the  displaced  crystalline  ha^ ,  he  thinks,  betn  taken 
up,  and  propagated  without  sufficient  authority 
from  experiment,  and  rests  merely  on  a  few  acci- 
dental obscivaiions,  which  are  by  no  means  salis- 
factory.  In  the  third  place,  that,  so  far  as  his  own 
enquiry  and  observations  go,  he  is  sa'.istied  that  it 
does  dissolve  wherever  placed,  provided  it  be  per- 


fectly freed  from  its  attachment  in  Its  natural 
nidus. 

He  also  observes,  that  both  men  and  books 
mention  firm,  hard,  entire,  uniform  cataracts,  as 
if  they  were  equally  so  wilh  those  which  are  found 
in  the  eye  of  a  boiled  fish.  Whence  they  borrow 
this  idea,  he  says,  he  knows  not,  unless  it  be 
from  boiled  fish ;  certain  he  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
nature. 

Let  any  man,  for  instance,  examine  the  most 
firm,  opake  crystalline  taken  from  the  eye  of  a 
living  person,  and  which,  from  its  firmness,  passed 
out  through  the  pupil  and  the  divided  cornea  with 
the  greatest  facility,  he  will  generally  find  it  to  be 
in  figure,  size,  and  consistence,  exceedingly  unlike 
either  to  the  natural  and  sound  crystalline,  or  to 
one  rendered  opake  by  heat;  and  he  wiil  also  find, 
that  such  alteration  of  shape  and  size  is  owing  to  a 
partial  dissolution  of  its  surface,  particularly  its  in- 
terior one.  In  short,  if  he  examines  it  carefully, 
and  without  prejudice,  he  will  see,  that  what  Mr. 
Poit  calls  an  enti/e,  firm  cataract,  is  most  fre- 
quently little  more  than  the  nucleus  of  an  opaque 
crystalline. 

If  a  man,  Mr.  Pott  observes,  might  be  allowed 
to  aigue  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  priori,  he  might 
very  reasonably  ask,  why  should  the  corpus  crys- 
talliiium,  wluch,  al'lhough  opake,  is,  while  in  its 
natural  situation,  and  enveloped  in  its  proper  cap- 
sula, so  prone  to  dissolve,  be  supposed  to  be  as 
prone  to  induration,  immediately  upon  being  re- 
moved from  its  place? 

i'he  most  strenuous  advocates  for  extraction,  he 
remarks,  must  admit,  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
a  firm  calaract,  which  they  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  behind  in  the  operation,  dissolve  and  disap- 
pear in  due  tmie.  It  is,  says  he,  a  fact  not  to  be 
contradicied  :  but  the  same  people  allege,  that  the 
entire  cataract  will  not.  What  idea  they,  who 
argue  thus,  have  of  an  entire  cataract,  Mr.  Pott 
knows  not;  they  may  possibly  conceive  it  to  bfr 
depressed,  still  remaining  enveloped  in  a  firm  cap- 
sula, and  therefore  to  remain  indissoluble.  But  if 
they  would  refiect  on  the  extreme  firmness  of  the 
capsular  membrane  ;  on  the  necessary  action  of 
the  couching  needle,  when  applied  to  it,  and  on 
the  diti'erent  consistence  of  the  dift'erent  parts  of 
every,  even  the  most  opake  and  firm  cataract,  they 
must  see  that  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a  cataractj 
however  firm,  which  can  in  general  be  depressed. 

One  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  some  of  the 
late  writers,  in  favour  of  extraction,  is,  that  as  tho 
crystalline  mart  be  deitroyed^  if  it  be  only  dis- 
placed, it  had  better  be  removed.  But,  observes 
Mr.  Pott,  how  can  it  be  said  to  be  destroyed,  if  it 
be  only  displaced,  and  remain  indissoluble;?  Let 
them,  continues  he,  take  which  side  of  (he  argu- 
m«nt  they  please,  they  must  he  wrong.   For  if  the 
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diseased  crysialline  remains,  thoiigh  depressed,  a 
solid  body  within  Ihe  eye,  how  can  it  be  said  to  be 
deptroyod  ?  and  on  the  oth.  r  ii;>nd,  if  it  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  operation  of  conching.  it  must 
be  by  dissolution ;  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
main. 

The  last  objection  to  the  operation  of  concliing 
is,  that  it  mus^  necessarily  derange  and  violate  fhe 
internal  parts  of  the  eye,  pardcnlai  ly  the  vitieous 
humour.  Mr.  Polt  observes,  that  if  what  he  has 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  perfectly  soft  cataract  as 
well  as  on  that  which  is  partially  so,  be  true,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  objection, 
will  cease,  wilh  regard  to  those  two  ;  and  it  will  be 
principally,  if  not  totally,  confined  to  that  which  is 
called  firm  and  hard,  and  which,  by  its  resistance 
to  tiie  instrument,  will  admit  of  being  placed  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  eye. 

In  performing  this  operation,  the  needle  may 
certainly  be  so  used,  as  to  do  considerable  miscliief; 
but  ;hen  i;  must  be  from  the  unskilfulness  or  awk- 
wardness of  the  operator,  and  which  may  be  the 
case  of  every  operation  in  surgery.  But,  says  Mr. 
Pott,  is  an  operation  justly  chargeable  with  the 
ijad  consequences  deducible  merely  from  its  having 
been  ill  executed 

Mr.  J^ott  admits  that  much  mischief  has  been 
done  by  attempts  to  couch  :  but,  in  the  first  place, 
they  have  almost  always  been  the  con>^ec]uencc  of 
want  of  judgment,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  (he 
operator  ;  ai\d  in  the  next  pl;icc,  even  under  the 
most  exaggerated  repre-entaiions,  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  has  frequently  been  the  con- 
sequence of  attempts  to  ext'  act. 

This  cxperianced  practitioner  observes,  it  may 
possibly  be  supposed,  that  he  has  conceived  a  pre- 
judice against  the  operation  of  extraction.  Of  this 
he  is  not  conscious.  He  both  sought  and  embraced 
every  opportunity  which  a  pablic  hospital,  and 
many  years  practice  afforded  him  of  operating 
in  both  ways,  and  of  comparing  (he  consequences. 
He  had  seen  many  of  the  patients  of  others,  not 
only  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  but  of 
most  of  the  itinerant  operators,  antj  was  thereby 
convinced,  that  the  gieater  part  of  the  objeciious 
to  the  operation  of  couching  are  invalid,  have  not 
been  the  result  of  unprejudiced  experience,  or  a 
candid  regard  for  truth  ;  that  only  the  fair  and 
prosjjerous  side  of  the  question,  regarding  the  ope- 
X'ation  of  extraction,  has  been  industriously  exhi- 
bited,  while  its  manifold  failures  and  ill  conse- 
quences have  been  as  industriously  concealed  :  and 
that,  upon  a  fair  detail  and  comparison  of  all  the 
advantages  aud  disadvantages,  conveniences  and 
inconveniences  attending  each,  the  preference  will 
be  found  justly  due  to  the  needle.  To  inconveni- 
ences and  disappointments  Mr.  I'ott  observes  that 
ihoth  operations  are  too  liable  ;  but,  from  the  most 
JGOo\  and  candid  attention  to  fact,  he  is  convinced 


tliat  the  foimer  are  much  greater,  and  thelatte^, 
much  more  frequent,  in  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion, than  in  that  of  depression,  executed  with  thi 
same  d  .gree  of  je.dgment. 

When  the  operation  of  couching  is  to  be  per- 
formed, the  loliowing  is  the  me!hod  of  doing  it  :— 
To  guard  as  mucn  as  possible  against  the  eiiec^s  of 
iniiammation,  the  patient  should  be  confined,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  operation,  to  a  lo-w 
regimen  ;  and  two  or  three  doses  of  some  cooling 
laxative  should  be  given  at  proper  intervals.  After 
this  he  is  to  be  seated  with  his  face  towards  the 
light;  but  sun-sliine  ough*^  to  be  avoided.  8ome, 
however,  prefer  a  side-light,  bo'h  on  account  of 
the  -p  .'rator  an<l  patient.  One  at^istant  is  to  sup- 
port the  head,  while  others  secure  the  arms.  The 
operator  is  either  to  be  seated  with  his  elbow  rest- 
ing upon  a  tabic;  or,  which  is  preferred  by  some, 
he  oughf  to  stand,  resting  his  arm  upon  the  side  of 
the  patient.  The  eye  being  fixed  by  the  speculum, 
(pi.  xvi.  fig.  7.).  or  in  such  manner  as  to  allovr 
the  whole  of  the  cornea  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  to  protrude,  a  couching  needle  (fig.  1.) 
is  to  be  held  in  the  right-hand,  as  we  hold  a  pen,  if 
the  left  eye  be  the  subject  of  operation  ;  the  ring  and 
litile  fingers  are  to  be  supported  upon  the  cheek  or 
temple  of  the  patient :  the  needle  is  to  be  entered 
in  an  horizonial  direction  through  the  sclerotic 
coat,  a  little  below  the  a^cis  of  the  eye,  and  about 
one-i'ourih  of  a  line  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
so  as  to  get  entirely  behind  the  iris.  If  the  needle 
be  of  the  flat  form,  the  Mat  side  ought  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  iris,  to  prevent  that  substance  frorii 
being  wounded.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  to  b(t 
carried  forwards  till  it  be  discovered  behind  the 
pupil.  The  operator  is  now  commonly  directed 
to  push  the  point  into  the  lens,  and  depress  it  at 
once  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ; 'but  in  this  way 
the  lens  eithej-  bursts  through  the  capsule  at  an  im- 
iproper  place,  or  it  carries  the  capsule  with  it,  tear- 
ing it  from  the  parts  to  M'hich  it  is  connected.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  needle  ought  first  to  be  pushed 
into  the  lens  near  its  under  edge,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
advises,  and  then  carried  some  way  down  into  the 
vitreous  humour,  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  the. 
iens.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  a  little  back,  and  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  when,  by 
pressing  upon  it,  the  lens,  if  solid,  is  to  be  pushed 
down  by  one,  or,  if  fluid,  by  several  movements, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  should 
then  be  pushed  downwards  and  outwards,  as  Mr. 
Bell  directs,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  under  and  outer 
side  of  the  eye;  where,  in  case  it  should  rise,  the 
passage  of  the  light  would  be  little  obstructed. 
'J'he  needle  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  the  speculum 
removed,  and  the  cylids  closed;  and  a  compress 
soaked  in  a  saturnine  solution  is  to  be  applied 
over  them.  Mr.  Pellier's  method  is  to  cover  each 
eye  with  a  linen  bag  half  filled  with  line  wool,  ap- 
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plied  dry,  and  fixed  to  a  circulai-  bandage  of  linen 
passed  round  the  forehead:  the  whole  is  retained 
by  a  triangular  napkin.  The  patient  is  then  to  be 
laid  in  bed,  npon  his  neck,  with  his  head  rery  lit- 
tle raised :  and  to  be  kept  in  this  situation  for  about 
a  week  in  a  dark  room.  Unless  he  be  of  a  weakly 
habit,  he  ought  to  be  bled  at  the  neck,,  or  leeched 
at  the  temple,  a  few  hours  after  the  operation.  He 
should  be  Icept  upon  low  diet,  and  gc!  small  doses 
of  opiates  frequently  repeated.  His  belly  should 
be  kept  moderately  open  by  gentle  purgatives.  The 
dressings  should  not  be  removed  till  inflammation 
is  at  least  so  far  gone  that  no  danger  wiil  arise  from 
uncovering  the  eye,  which  may  generally  be  about 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  Sometimes  the  patient 
perceives  light  immediately  on  (he  dressings  being 
removed,  but  more  frequently  not  till  some  time 
after. 

Upon  removing  the  dressings,  if  the  cataract  has 
again  got  back  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  a  repetition 
of  the  operation  may  become  necessary.  Some 
time,  however,  after  the  intlammitory  symptoms 
are  gone,  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  any 
other  operation  is  attempted  ;  for  the  cataract  fre- 
quently dissolves,  provided  the  aqueous  humour 
get  free  access  to  it.  Mr.  Pott  sometimes,  when  he 
found  the  cataract  to  be  of  the  mixed  kind,  did 
not  attempt  depression,  but  contented  himself  with 
a  free  laceration  of  the  capsule  ;  in  which  cases  the 
lens  hardly  ever  failed  of  dissolving  so  entirely  as 
not  to  leave  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  cataract, 
When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  upon  the 
right  eye,  the  stra'vjht  needle  must  either  be  used 
by  the  left-hand,  or  the  operator  must  place  him- 
self behind  the  patient.  A  needle  (plate xvi.  fig2.) 
has  been  contrived,  however,  wilh  a  large  curve, 
by  which  the  operation  may  be  readily  performed 
with  the  right-h.md,  while  the  surgeon  is  placed 
before  the  patient ;  only  the  needle  is  entered  to- 
wards the  inner,  instead  of  the  outer,  angle  of 
the  eye. 

The  first  hint  of  extracting  the  crystalline  lens 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Petit,  who 
proposed  to  open  the  cornea  and  extract  the  lens 
when  it  was  forced  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  either  by  external  violence  or  accidentally 
in  couching.  At  first  it  was  considered  as  a  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  was  seldom  practised  till 
about  the  year  1737,  when  Mr.  Davicl  proposed 
and  practised  extraction  in  preference  to  couching. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  patient  and  operator  being  placed,  and  the 
eye  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  couching,  the  spe- 
culum, when  the  operation  is  to  be  done  upon  the 
left  eye,  is  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor. It  is  necessary  to  make  as  much  pressure  as 
will  secure^  without  hurting,  the  eye.  Neither  ought 
the  cornea  to  be  pressed  too  near  the  iris,  lest  the 
latter  be  wounded.    The  operator  now  takes  the 


knife  (fig.  S.),  and  holds  it  in  the  same  way  as  he 
does  the  needle  for  couching  ;  he  then  enters  the 
point  of  it,  with  the  edge  undermost,  Into  the  cor- 
nea, about  the  distance  of  half  a  line  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  as  high  as  the 
centre  of  the  pupil  :  he  is  thuu  to  pass  it  across 
the  pupil  to  the  inner  angle  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, keeping  the  edge  a  little  outwards  to  prevent 
the  iris  from  being  cut :  the  point  is  then  to  be 
pushed  through  opposite  io  where  it  entered  :  the 
under  half  of  the  cornea  is  next  to  be  cut,  and  at 
tlie  same  distance  from  the  sclerotica  with  the  parts 
at  which  the  point  of  the  knife  went  into  and  came 
out  from  the  eye. 

In  cutting  the  under  half  of  the  cornea,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  speculum  upon  the  eye  should  be  gra-^ 
dually  lessened ;  for  if  the  eye  be  too  much  com- 
pressed, the  aqueous  humour,  with  the  cataract  an<l 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  are  apt  to  be  forced 
suddenly  out  immediately  after  the  incision  is  made. 
The  operator  then  takes  a  Hat  probe  and  raises  the 
flap  made  in  the  cornea,  while  he  passes  the  same 
instrument,  or  another  probe  (fig.  4.),  rough  at 
the  extremity,  cautiously  through  the  pupil,  to 
scratch  an  opening  in  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  This 
being  done,  the  eye  should  be  shaded  till  the  lens 
be  extracted,  or  the  eyelids  are  to  be  shut  to  allo\7 
the  pupil  to  be  dilated  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
while  in  this  situation,  if  a  gentle  pressure  be  made 
npon  the  eyeball  at  either  the  upper  or  under  edge 
of  the  orbit,  the  cataract  will  pass  through  the 
pupil  more  I'eadily  than  it  can  do  when  the  eyelids 
are  open. 

If  the  lens  cannot  be  easily  pushed  through  the 
opening  of  the  cornea,  no  vioknt  force  should  be 
used,  for  this  v,  onid  tend  much  to  increase  the  in- 
llammation.  The  opening  should  be  enlarged,  so 
as  to  e.Ilow  the  lens  to  pass  out  more  freely.  When 
the  ca,taract  docs  not  come  out  entire,  or  when  it  is 
found  to  adhere  to  the  contiguous  parts,  the  end 
of  a  small  flat  probe,  or  a  scoop  (fig.  5.),  is  to  be 
introduced,  to  remove  any  detached  pieces  or  adhe- 
sions that  may  be  present.  The  iris  sometimes 
either  projects  too  much  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
or  is  pushed  out  through  the  opening  of  the  cornea. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  its  na- 
tural situation  by  means  of  the  probe. 

Sometimes  the  opacity  is  not  in  the  body 
of  the  lens,  but  entirely  in  the  capsule  which  con- 
tains it.  The  extraction  of  the  lens  alone  would 
here  answer  no  useful  purpose.  Some  practitioners 
attempt  to  extract,  first  the  lens,  and  then  the  cap- 
sule by  forceps  ;  others,  the  lens  and  capsule  en- 
tire. Those  who  hare  had  much  practice  in  this 
branch  of  surgery,  as  Pellier,  say  they  find  such  a 
method  practicable ;  but  others  think  it  better  to 
trust  entirely  to  time  and  a  cooling  regimen  for  th« 
cure,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  taken  place. 
When  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  right 
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rye,  the  opcra(or  is  either  to  use  the  left  hand,  to 
take  his  station  behind  the  patient,  or  to  employ 
thecrooked  knife  (fig.  6.). 

After  the  operation  is  iinished,  the  eyelids  arc  to 
be  shwt,  and  the  same  treatment  observed  as  in 
couciiing.  When  the  operation  succeeds,  the 
wound  in  the  cornea  is  e;enorally  healed  in  little 
more  than  eight  or  ten  days  ;  but  previous  to  this 
time,  the  eye  ought  not  to  be  examined  ;  and  even 
then  it  should  only  be  done  in  a  dull  light,  other- 
wise it  may  suffer  cansidcrably  from  the  irritation 
which  a  strong  light  might  occasion.  When  th& 
eye  is  to  be  examined,  if  the  eyelids  be  found  ad- 
hering together,  they  ought  to  be  j, washed  with 
some  gentle  lotion.  With  this  the  eye  ought 
also  to  be  ocrasionally  %vashed  afterwards,  by  which 
it  will  gradually  recover  strength  and  sight.  About 
the  end  of  the  third  week  the  dressing  may  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  a  piece  of  green  silk  put  over 
the  eyes  as  a  shade  ;  and  if  every  thing  has  sue 
ceedcd,  the  ]>'atient  may  generally  go  out  after  a 
month  from  the  time  at  which  the  operation  was 
performed. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  extracting  the 
lens,  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  evacuated. 
This  does  not  in  general  prevent  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  eye  soon  begins  to  fill  again,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  ar  large  as  it  was  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion. \Miether  this  be  o^^  ing  to  a  renewal  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  or  merely  an  aciucoiis  secretion, 
is  not  yet  determined  ;  though  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  generally  dcemod  most  probable. 

CAT  Ail  ACT,  VACILLATING  ;  the  cafanicte 
branlante  of  Forlenzc,  a  P'rench  writer  in  the 

Actes  cle  la  Sociate  de  Medecine  d  }3ruxcl(cs." 
This  disorder,  the  author  rL-marks,  although  it  has 
been  no'iccd  by  Cci^us,  and  some  other  of  the  an- 
cients, is  negU'cfed  by  the  modi-rns,  St.  Ives  alone 
having  treated  upon  it,  and  that  very  slightly.  He 
speaks  of  complete  blindness  in  an  elderly  person 
from  a  gutta  serena.  J'he  left  eye  exhibited,  on  exa- 
niination,  a  very  peculiar  structure,  tlie  crystalline 
lens  appearing  to  range  in  different  directions,  with 
a  tremulous  motion,  according  to  the  positions  of 
the  eye  itself.  This  phenomenon  lias  been  attri- 
buted, by  St.  Ives,  to  an  adiicrence  of  the  iris  to  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  humour ;  and  of  .the 
truth  of  thnt  opinion  our  author  seemed  fully  con- 
vinced in  the  present  case  :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attimpt  effecting  a  separation  of  these  two  adher- 
ing parts,  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  rather  .than  with  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  cure. 

The  patient. being  placed  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion, leaning  his  head  on  the  bosom  of  an  assist- 
ant, who  mt\\  his  two  fore-fiugcrs  raised  up  the 
superior  eyelid,  Mr.  For'ienze  kept  down  the 
l&wcr  lid  with  his  left  fore-finger ;  and,  at  a  mo- 


ment when  the  patient  was  directing  his  eye  out-^ 
wardly,  he  plunged  the  scalpel  obliquely,  from 
above  downwards  and  from  without  inwards,  at  the 
distance  of  a  half  line  from  the  sclerotica.  The 
incision  being  then  carried  forwards  to  the  opposite 
angle  of  the  eye,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sclerotic  coat,  a  semilunar  section  was  made  through 
the  inferior  part  of  the  cornea.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  operator  likewise  rested  the  extremity  of 
his  fore-finger  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  pre- 
vent its  yielding,  and  to  afford  a  point  of  support 
against  his  nail  in  the  act  of  completing  the  incision 
downwards. 

For  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  crystalline, 
Mr.  F.  employed  a  golden  needlo,  mounted  like, 
the  cataract-knife,  nineteen  lines  in  length,  wifh 
cutting  edges,  flattened  in  the  form  of  a  lancet, 
and  one  line  in  breadth.  This  instrument,  as  weH 
as  the  knife,  was  held  in  the  manner  of  a  writing- 
pen  :  and,  being  conducted  under  the  flap  of  the 
cornea,  he  passed  it  into  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  moving  it  in  various  directions,  so  as  to 
destroy  all  the  adhesions  between  the  capsule  of  the. 
crystalline  and  the  iris.  These  adhesions,  he  says, 
were  more  firm  at  the  inner  and  upper  parts  than 
below.  The  lens  immediately  escaped,  with  it* 
capsule,  without  applying  the  smallest  degree  of 
pressure.  The  pupil  remained  perfect,  and  thera 
appeared  no  derangement  or  dissolution  of  the  vi- 
treous  humour,  as  Maitre  Jean  pretends  will  hap- 
pen in  this  case. 

The  slightest  compresses  and  "bandages  were  used. 
No  accident  happened  fill  l?j  sixth  day,  when  a 
trifling  ophthalmia  supervened  :  but  the  event  wa* 
quite  as  successful  as  could  have  been  expected. 

The  author  next  offers  the  following  reflec- 
tions : — 1.  This  case  confirms  the  opinion  of  St. 
Ives,  who  thought  it  was  occasioned  by  an  adhesion 
of  the  iris  with  the  capsule  of  the  ciystalline.  2. 
It  proves  that  this  adherence  may  be  favoured  by 
the  immobility  of  the  iris,  arising  from  a  palsy  of 
its  nerves;  whence  it  follows,  that  a  gutta  serena 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  a  vacillaHng  cataract.  3. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  case,  that,  in  similar 
-circumstances,  relief  ought  to  be  attempted  ;  and 
that  it  is  possible,  in  destroying  the  adhesions,  to 
obtain  a  degree  of  success  which  surgeons  have  not 
hitherto  deemed  practicable. 

The  instruments  commonly  used  for  opening  tlte 
crytalline  capsule  will,  in  the  above  case,  prove, 
but  a  feeble  resource  for  isolating  the  iris.  The 
needle  substituted  by  M.  Forlenze,  for  the  appara- 
tus of  ^Venze^  and  La  Faye,  is  much  more  simple 
and  convenient. 

M.  Forlenze,  in  the  same  work,  gives  another 
case  of  complicated  cataract :  M.  Carbonel,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  artillery,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age,  had  a  disease  of  the  left  eye,  with  the  fal- 
lowing complications  ;  1.  A  capsular  cataract  J  2. 
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An  sdhcretice  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  iris ;  3. 
A  liquidity  of  the  crystalline.  The  author  made  a 
section  through  the  cornea,  as  in  the  former  case, 
and  extracted  the  crystalline  ;  but  there  was  so 
lirm  an  adhesion  between  the  capsule  and  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  iris,  that'syringing  was  not  etfec- 
tual,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dissect  it  off  with  his 
needle,  assisted  by  the  ibrceps.  lie  then  perceived 
an  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  binder  part  of 
the  capsule  adjoining  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous 
humour  ;  which  caus.  d  extreme  diflicuUy  in  extract- 
ing the  whole,  and  obliged  him  to  cut  the  remaining 
portion  of  it  into  three  pieces  with  a  small  pair  of 
scissars.  In  performing  this  operation,  above  half 
of  the  vitreous  humour  escaped,  and  M.  Chopart, 
■who  assisted  him,  thought  there  could  be  no  hope 
«of  success  :  but  the  author,  having  been  taught  by 
past  experience  that  the  vitreous  humour  might  be 
regenerated,  gave  a  favourable  prognosis.  The 
patient  did  well,  although  an  ophthalmia  superven- 
ed, and  he  at  length  recovered  his  sight. 

M.  Forienze  treated  a  case  of  cataract,  having 
its  centre  opaque  and  solid,  but  its  circumference 
liquid  and  transparent,  in  the  following  way  :  Af- 
ter making  a  semilunar  section  of  the  cornea,  and 
an  incision  into  the  capsule,  the  liquid  part  of  the 
crystalline  lens  escaped  :  but  the  central  portion, 
being  firm,  adhered  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
capsule.  The  adhesion  was  destroyed  by  a  cu- 
rette ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lens  was  then 
extracted,  and  a  few  drops  of  very  pure  warm  wa- 
ter were  injected  by  means  of  a  curious  syringe  in- 
vented by  the  author.  Some  stress  is  even  laid  on 
the  use  of  this  syringe  and  lukewarm  water,  for 
the  complete  extraction  of  the  accompaniments. 
The  author  disapproves  of  M.  Anel's  syringe,  as 
being  too  capacious :  his  own  is  graduated,  and 
Tvill  hold  only  twelve  grains  of  water. 

CATA'RIA,  CAT-MINT  or  nep^  a  species  of  nepe- 
ta.  Toiirnefort  called  the  ncpeta  of  Linnaeus,  by 
the  name  of  cataria. 

CATARRHA'LIS  FE'BRIS,  a  catarrhal  fever. 

CATARRilE'XIS,  (^cara^py^jy,  a  violent  and  co- 
pious eruption,  or  effusion^  from  xa7apcTjyvuw,  to 
pour  out ) ;  a  copious  evacuation  from  tiie  b;lly. 
In  Vogd's  Nosology,  it  is  defined,  a  discharge  of 
pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such  as  takes  place 
in  the  dysentery. 

CATA'RRHUS,  (xxIxp^o^,  a  defluxion :  from 
KcJcc^^su),  tojlow  donsn),  catarrheuma,  otcorijza ;  a 
GATAURii.  It  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bron- 
chiae,  with  pyrexia,  and  attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appetite,  it 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  acd  order 
projiiivia,  of  Cullen.  There  are  tv^o  species  of 
catarrh,  viz.  catarrhus  cifrigore.  which  -s  very  com- 
monly called  a  cold  in  the  head;  and  catarrhus  a 
€ontagiene^  the  iNFtuESZA,  which  sometimes  seizes 
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3  whole  community.  Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of 
several  other  diseases  :  hence  we  have  the  ca/ar?-/ms 
ruheolosiis ;  tussis  variolosa,  vcpninosa,  calculosa^ 
phthisica,  hysterica,  a  dentitione,  gravidarum,  me- 
tallicolartim,  Sfc. 

Practical  writers  and  nomologists  have  distiH- 
gnished  the  disease  by  different  appellations,  accor- 
ding as  it  happens  to  ailect  difterent  parts  of  (he 
mucous  membianc,  one  part  more  or  ]es"S  than  the 
other:  but  Dr.  CuUcn  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
in  those  different  parts  is  always  of  the  same  nature, 
and  proceeds  from  the  same  cause  in  the  onij  3°  \a_ 
the  other.  Very  commonly  indeed  thosp  uifierent 
parts  are  alTected  at  the  same  time;  and  therefore 
tliere  is  little  room  for  the  distinction  mentioned. 
The  disease  has  been  frequently  treated  of  under 
the  title  of  tussis  or  cotigh  ;  and  a  cough,  indeed, 
always  attends  the  chief  form  of  catarrh,  that  is, 
the  increased  excretion  from  the  bronchije ;  but 
as  it  is  often  also  a  synptom  of  many  other  afTec- 
tions,  which  are  very  ditlerent  from  one  another,  it 
is  improperly  used  as  a  generic  title. 

The  disease  generally  begins  with  some  difficulty 
of  breathing  through  the  nose,  and  with  a  sense  of 
some  fullness  stopping  up  that  passage.  This  agaia 
is  often  attended  with  some  dull  pain  and  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  forehead,  as  well  as  a  stillness  in 
the  motion  of  the  eyes.  These  feelings,  sometimes 
at  their  very  first  beginning,  and  always  soon  after, 
are  attended  with  the  distillation  of  a  thin  fluid 
from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  from  the  eyes ;  and 
these  fluids  are  often  found  to  be  somewhat  acrid, 
both  by  their  taste  and  by  their  fretting  the  parts 
over  which  they  pass.  These  symptoms  constitute 
the  coryza  and  gravedo  of  authors,  and  are  com- 
monly attended  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  over  the 
whole  body.  Sometimes  cold  shiverings  are  felt  ; 
at  least  the  body  is  more  sensible  than  usual  to  the 
coldness  of  the  air ;  and  with  all  this  the  pulse  is 
more  frequent  than  ordinary,  especially  in  th« 
evening. 

These  symptoms  have  seldom  con+inued  long  be- 
fore they  are  accompanied  with  some  hoarseness, 
and  a  sense  of  roughness  and  soreness  in  the  tra- 
chea, with  some  ditficulty  of  breathing,  expressed 
by  a  sense  of  straightness  in  the  chest,  and  with  a 
cough  which  seems  to  ari.-e  from  some  irritation 
felt  at  the  glottis.  This  cough  is  generally  at  first 
dry  and  painful,  occasioning  pains  about  the  chest, 
and  more  especially  in  the  breast ;  sometimes,  to- 
gether with  these  symptoms,  pains  resembling  those 
of  the  rheumatism  are  felt  in  several  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  about  the  neck  and  head.  With 
all  these  sympfoms,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  some 
thirst  arises,  and  a  feverish  lassitude  is  lelt  all  over 
the  body.  These  symptoms  mark  the  height  and 
violence  of  the  disease  ;  but  commonly  it  does  not 
continue  long.  By  degrees  the  cough  comes  to  be 
attended  with  a  more  eopious  excretion  of  mucus  j 
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Vhich  is  at  first  thin,  but  gradually  becoming  thick- 
er, is  brought  up  with  less  frequent  and  less  labo- 
rious coughing.  The  hoarseness  and  soreness  of 
the  trachea  are  also  relieved  or  removed  ;  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  abating,  the  expectoration  be- 
comes again  less,  and  the  cough  less  frequent,  till 
at  length  they  cease  altogether. 

Such  is  generally  the  course  of  this  disease,  nei- 
thcr  tedious  nor  dangerous ;  but  it  is  sometimes  in 
both  respects  otherwise.  The  body,  affected  with 
catarrh,  seems  to  be  more  than  usually  liable  to  be 
acted  on  by  cold  air ;  and  upon  exposure  of  the 
body  to  fresh  cold,  the  disease,  which  seemed  to 
"be  yielding,  h  often  brought  back  with  greater 
violence  than  before,  and  is  rendered  not  only 
more  tedious  than  otherwise  it  would  be,  but  also 
more  dangerous  by  the  supervening  of  other  dis- 
eases. Some  degree  of  the  cynanche  tonsillaris 
often  accompanies  the  catarrh  j  and  when  this  is 
aggravated  by  a  fresh  application  of  cold,  the  cy- 
nanche also  becomes  more  violent  and  danger- 
ous, from  the  cough  ■which  is  present  at  the  same 
time.  When  a  catarrh  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
violent  cause,  when  it  has  been  aggravated  by  im- 
proper management,  and  especially  when  it  has 
been  rendered  more  violent  by  fresh  and  repeated 
applications  of  cold,  it  often  passes  into  a  pneumo- 
nic inflammation,  attended  with  the  utmost  danger. 

Unless,  however,  such  accidents  as  those  hap- 
pen,  a  catarrh,  in  sound  persons  not  far  advanced 
in  life,  is  always  a  slight  and  safe  disease  :  but,  in 
persons  of  a  phthisical  disposition,  a  catarrh  may 
readily  produce  an  haemoptysis,  or  perhaps  form 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  ;  and  still  more  readily  in 
persons  who  have  tubercles  already  formed  in  the 
lungs,  an  accidental  catarrh  may  occasion  the  in- 
flammation of  these  tubercles,  and  in  consequence 
produce  a  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

In  elderly  persons,  a  catarrh  sometimes  proves  a 
dangerous  disease.  Many  persons,  as  they  advance 
in  life,  and  especially  after  they  have  arrived  at 
old  age,  have  the  natural  mucus  of  the  lungs  pour- 
ed out  in  greater  quantity,  and  requiring  a  frequent 
expectoration.  If,  therefore,  a  catarrh  happen  to 
i5uch  persons,  and  increase  the  afilux  of  fluids  to 
the  lungs,  with  some  degree  of  inflammation,  it 
may  produce  the  peripneumonia  notha,  or  more 
properly  chronic  cartarrh,  a  disease  continuing 
often  for  many  years,  or  at  least  regularly  every 
■winter ;  which  in  such  cases  is  very  often  fatal. 

The  proximate  cause  of  catarrh  seems  to  be  an 
increased  aflHux  of  fluids  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchiae,  in  consequence 
of  a  degree  of  inflammation  affecting  the  same.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  this,  that,  in 
the  case  of  catarrh,  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein 
commonly  exhibits  the  same  inflammatory  crust 
which  appears  in  the  case  of  phlegmasia;.  The  re- 
mote cause  of  catarrh  is  most  commonly  cold  ap. 


plied  to  the  body.  This  application  of  cold  pr9» 
ducing  catarrh  is  generally  evident  and  observed  ; 
and  Dr.  CuUen  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  always 
be  so,  were  men  acquainted  with  and  attentive  t» 
the  circumstances  which  determine  cold  to  act  upon 
the  body. 

The  application  of  cold  which  occasions  a  ca- 
tarrh, probably  operates  by  stopping  the  perspira- 
tion usually  made  by  the  sldn,  and  which  is  there- 
fore determined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
parts  above  mentioned.  As  a  part  of  the  weight 
which  the  body  daily  loses  by  insensible  evacua- 
tion, is  owing  to  an  exhalation  from  the  lungs, 
there  is  probably  a  connection  between  this  exhal- 
ation and  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  so  that  the 
one  may  be  insreased  according  as  the  other  is  dimi- 
nished ;  and  therefore  we  may  understand  how  the 
diminution  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  may  increase  the  afflux  of  fluids 
to  the  lungs,  and  thereby  produce  a  catarrh. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  there  are  some  obsert;fi- 
tions  of  Dr.  James  Keil  which  may  render  this  mat-  - 
ter  doubtful ;  but  says,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  those 
observations.  The  evident  effects  of  cold  in  pro- 
ducing coryza,  leave  the  matter,  in  general,  with- 
out doubt ;  and  there  are  several  other  ol)serva- 
tions  which  shew  a  connection  between  the  lungs 
and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Whether  from  the  suppression  of  perspiration,  a 
catarrh  be  produced  merely  by  an  increased  afHus 
of  fluids,  or  whether,  in  addition  to  this,  the  matter 
of  perspiration  be  at  the  same  time  determined  to 
the  mucous  glands,  and  there  excites  a  particular 
irritation,  may  be  uncertain;  but  Dr.  Cullen  thinks 
the  latter  supposition  is  most  probable. 

Although  in  the  case  of  a  common  catarrh,  which 
is  in  many  instances  sporadic,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  any  morbific  matter  be  applied  to  the  mu- 
cous glands  ;  we  are,  however,  certain,  that  the 
symptoms  of  a  catarrh  do  frequently  depend  upon 
such  matter  being  applied  to  these  glands  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  case  of  measles,  chincough,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  contagi- 
ous and  epidemical  catarrh.    See  Influenza. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  who  arc  af- 
fected with  catarrh,  of  either  the  one  species 
or  the  other,  and  escape  from  it  quickly  with- 
out any  hurt,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  disease 
commonly  free  from  danger  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
to  be  treated  as  such,  for  in  some  persons  it  is  ac- 
companied with  pneumonic  inflammation.  In  the 
phthisically  disposed,  it  often  accelerates  the  com- 
ing-on  of  phthisis;  and  in  elderly  persons  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  the  manner  we  have  explained  above, 
viz.  by  degenerating  into  its  chronic  state.  But 
though  chronic  catarrh  be  often  the  termination  of 
that  species  which  arises  from  cold,  Ave  have  not, 
in  any  case,  observed  it  to  arise  as  a  conscquenc« 
of  the  catarrh  from  contagion.    This  species  of  ca- 
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farrli,  however,  is  not  nnfrequently  follo\Tcd  by 
phthisis;  or  rather  where  a  phthisical  tendency  be- 
fore existed,  the  affection  has  been  begun  and  its 
progress  accelerated  from  this  cause. 

The  cure  of  a  catarrh  is  nearly  the  same,  whe- 
ther it  proceeds  from  cold  or  contagion  ;  only,  in  the 
latter  case,  remedies  are  commonly  more  necessary 
tlian  in  the  former.  In  the  cases  of  a  moderate 
disease,  it  is  commonly  sufficient  to  avoid  cold,  or 
to  abstain  from  animal  food  for  some  days.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  febrile  symptoms  are  consi- 
derable, it  is  proper  for  that  length  of  time  to  lie 
«-bed,  and,  by  taking  frequently  some  mild  and 
diluent  drink,  a  little  warmed,  to  promote  a  very 
gentle  sweat ;  and  after  this  to  take  care  to  return 
but  very  gradually  to  the  use  of  the  free  air. 
When  the  disease  is  more  violent,  not  only  the  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen,  exactly  observed,  but  various 
remedies  also,  become  necessary.  To  take  olf  the 
phlogistic  diathesis  which  always  attends  this  dis- 
ease, blood-letting,  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
symptoms  shall  require,  is  the  proper  remedy,  After 
blood-letting,  for  restoring  the  determination  of 
the  lluids  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  expediting  the  secretion  of  mucus  in 
the  lungs,  which  may  take  off  the  inflammation  of 
its  membrane,  a  vomit  is  the  most  effectual  means. 
For  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  some  suppose  that 
squills,  gum-ammoniac,  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
some  medicines  of  that  class,  might  be  useful  ;  but 
l)eing  of  a  stimulant  quality,  their  efficacy  has  ne- 
ver been  found  considerable  ;  and  if  squills  have 
ever  been  very  useful,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather 
by  their  emetic  tlian  by  their  expectorant  powers. 
%Vhen  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs 
seem  to  be  considerable,  it  is  proper,  besides  blood- 
letting, to  apply  blisters  to  the  back  or  sides. 

As  a  cough  is  often  the  most  troublesome  circum- 
stance of  this  disease,  so  demulcents  may  be  em- 
ployed to  alleviate  it.  See  Demulcents.  But  after 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  much  abated,  if  the 
cough  still  remains,  opiates  afford  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  relieving  it;  and,  in  the  circumstances 
just  now  mentioned,  they  may  be  very  safely  em- 
ployed. The  following  is  directed  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders of  London : 

R    Tinct.  opii  gutt.  xx, 

Aq.  cinnam.  ^j- 

Syr.  papav.  errat.  jij.  Misce. 
Sit  haustus,  nocte  dormituro  daadus. 

Very  considerable  advantage  is  often  derived 
from  employing  opiates  in  such  a  maner  as  to  act 
Biore  immediately  on  the  head  of  the  wind-pipe. 
For  this  purpose,  opium  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously conjoined  with  demulcents,  melting  slowly 
in  the  mouth.  And  perhaps  no  form  is  more  con- 
"Venientj  or  answers  th«  purpose  better  than  tke 


troch/sci  glijcyrrhizw  aim  opto  of  the  Edinburgli 
Pharmacopoeia,  where  purified  opium  is  combined 
with  extract  of  liquorice,  gum-arabic,  and  other 
demulcents,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  grain  in  a 
drachm  of  the  composition.  After  the  inflammatory 
and  febrile  states  of  this  disease  arc  very  mucl^ 
gone,  the  most  effectual  means  of  discussing  all  re- 
mains of  the  catarrhal  affection,  is  by  some  exercise 
of  gestation  diligently  employed.  Dr.  Fordyce'i 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  catarrh,  are  so 
peculiarly  judicious,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
give  them  here  at  large.  He  says  the  cure  is  per- 
formed, 

1.  By  weakening  the  system,  by  evacuation,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  inflammation,  or  the  strength 
of  the  patient. 

If  therefore  there  should  be  considerable  inflame 
matory  diathesis,  and  especially  if  the  breast  be  the 
part  affected,  we  are  to  bleed  from  ^xii.  to  xvi.  and 
repeat  the  operation  if  the  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
&c.  continue:  but  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be 
not  great,  and  do  not  affect  the  whole  habit,  it  is 
unnecessary ;  and  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and 
the  secretion  thin,  and  in  great  quantity,  it  is  evea 
sometimes  hurtful. 

Purging  also  diminishes  the  inflammation,  and 
may  be  likewise  used  when  the  secretion  is  to» 
great. 

Bt    Tamarind,  jiij. 

Coque  in  aq.  font,  ^tj-  per  t.  minuf. 
Colatur.  addc, 

Natr.  vitriolat.  Jvj.  ad  x.  Vel. 

Sal.  polychrest.  rupell.  5iv.  ad  vj, 

Manns  Jss. 

Tinct.  sennae  ^uj- 
Fiat  potio  purgans.  Capt.  maue  ij,  vlcibiu, 

intervallo  horae  ss. 

When  the  in/lammaiort/  diathetis  is  not  Tery  con. 
siderable,  or  where  it  has  been  diminished  by  bleed- 
ing, after  th«  purgative  in  the  evening  an  opiate  may 
be  used. 

R    Aq.  cinnam.  |js3, 

Sp,  cinnam.  Jiij. 

Syr.  papav.  alb.  "^ss.  ad  ^j. 

Antim.  tart,  gr.  ^  ad  gr.  ss. 
Fiat  haust.  hora  somni  sumcndus. 

If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  should  continue, 
or  the  secretion  be  still  too  great,  the  purgative, 
and,  when  proper,  the  opiate,  may  be  repeated 
after  a  day's  interval. 

2.  By  taking  off  the  inflammation  when  it  occu- 
pies the  breast,  especially  if  there  be  any  acute 
pain,  by  means  of  blisters  applied  as  near  to  tho 
part  principally  affected  as  possible ,  or  when  ihv 
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throat  is  sore,  or  there  is  hoarseness,  by  using 
demulcents. 

3.  By  promoting  the  secretion  where  it  is  not 
sufficient.  See  the  articles  Peripneumonia  and 
Angina. 

4.  By  giving  mucilaginous  medicines  to  cover 
the  mucous  membrane  and  allay  the.  cough. 

R    Sem.  lini  §ss. 
Aq.  bull. 

Infundc  simul  per  horam.    Dein  adde, 

Aq.  bull.  §xx. 

Syr.  Limon.  Jij. 
Colaturas  bibat.  cyalh.  calid.  frequenter. 

R    Aq.  puleg.  ^jss. 

Sperm,  ceti  5ss. 

Vitelli  ovi  q.  s. 

Syr.  tolut.  5iij. 
Fiat  haust.  quarta  quaque  hor^  sumendus. 

When  the  complaint  is  slight,  these  mucilaginous 
medicines  are  often  sufficient  for  the  cure. 

5.  By  restoring  the  circulation  to  the  skin  by 
antimonials  and  other  relaxants  which  are  useful  in 
all  cases ;  and  where  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  much  diminished,  or  have  not  come  on,  opiates 
are  added  to  them  with  advantage, 

R    Opii  gr.  iij. 

Extr.  gentian  gr.  x. 

Antim.  tart.  gr.  ij. 
Fiat.  pil.  viij.  Cap.  unam  ter  indies. 

When  the  inflammation  is  great,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  vegetable  farinaceous  food, 
and  the  drink  should  be  mucilaginous  warm  infu- 
sions, or  decoctions,  acidulated  ;  and  he  ought  to 
be  confined  to  a  room  moderately  warm:  but  in 
slighter  cases  this  is  not  necessary. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cure  than  avoid- 
ing exposure  to  cold,  especially  in  those  circum- 
stances where  it  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  precaution  is  particularly  necessary 
in  those  naturally  liaWe  to  the  disease,  or  where  it 
has  continued  long,  or  when  there  have  been  fre- 
quent relapses. 

If  it  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  se- 
cretion has  ^weakened  the  patient,  strengthening 
remedies  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  riding  on  horse- 
back in  a  pure  dry  air  is  frequently  of  service  ; 
but  these  are  only  to  be  practised  when  there  is 
little  or  no  inflammation.  Resinous  pectoral  medi- 
cines have  sometimes  been  given  here  also  with 
success. 

R    Gum.  myrrh,  pulv,  3j. 
Nitri  pur.  gr.  x. 
Fiat  pulvis  ter  die  sumendus. 


Besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  Dr,. 
Mudge,  in  a  treatise  on  this  disease,  recommends 
the  steam  of  warm  water  as  a  most  efficacious  and 
safe  remedy  for  a  catarrh,  and  which  indeed  he 
seems  to  consider  aslifctle  less  than  infallible.  The 
method  of  breathing  in  these  steams  is  very  simple, 
but  he  gives  a  caution  to  people  in  health,  who  may 
accidentally  see  his  machine,  not  to  make  the  expe- 
riment of  breathing  through  cold  Avater  with  it,  op 
they  will  be  almost  certain  of  catching  a  severe 
cold.  We  have  given  a  description  of  this  useful 
contrivance  under  the  article  Inhaler  ;  his  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  it  by  those  troubled  with  ca- 
tarrh are  as  follow  : 

"  In  the  evening,  a  little  before  bed-time,  the 
patient,  if  of  adult  age,  is  to  take  three  drachms, 
or  as  many  tea-spoonfuls,  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  in 
a  glass  of  water  :  if  the  subject  be  younger,  for 
instance  under  fiye  years  old,  one  tea-spoonful ;  or 
within  that  and  ten  years,  two.  About  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed,  and, 
being  covered  warm,  the  inhaler  three  parts  filled 
with  water  nearly  boiling  (which  from  the  co]dnes& 
of  the  metal,  and  the  time  it  ordinarily  takes  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used  by  the  patient,  will  be  of  a 
proper  degree  of  warmth),  and  being  vt  rapped  up 
in  a  napkin,  but  so  that  the  valve  in  the  cover  i» 
not  obstructed  by  it,  is  to  be  placed  at  the  arm- 
pit, and  the  bed-clothes  being  drawn  up  and  over 
it  close  to  the  throat,  the  tube  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  mouth,  and  the  patient  should  inspire  and  ex- 
spire  through  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour. 

"  It  is  very  evident,  as  the  whole  act  of  respira. 
tion  is  performed  through  the  machine,  that  in  in- 
spiration the  lungs  will  be  filled  with  air  which  will 
be  hot,  and  loaded  with  vapour,  by  passing  through 
the  body  of  water ;  and,  in  exspiration,  all  that 
was  contained  in  the  lungs  will,  by  mixing  with 
the  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  be  forced 
through  the  valve  in  the  cover,  and  settle  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  under  the  bed-clothes. 

"  The  great  use  of  this  particular  construction 
of  the  inhaler  is  this,  first,  as  there  is  no  necessity, 
at  the  end  of  every  inspiration,  to  remove  the  tube 
from  the  mouth,  in  order  to  exspirc  from  the  lungs 
the  vapour  which  had  been  received  into  them,  this 
machine  may  therefore  be  used  with  as  much  ease 
by  children  as  older  people.  And,  secondly,  as  a 
feverish  habit  frequently  accompanies  the  disorder, 
the  valve  in  that  respect  also  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance :  for  a  sweat,  or  at  least  a  free  perspira- 
tion, not  only  relieves  the  patient  from  the  restless 
anxiety  of  a  hot,  dry,  and  sometimes  parched  skin, 
but  is  also,  of  all  evacuations,  the  most  eligible 
for  removing  the  fever ;  and  it  will  be  generally 
found,  that,  after  the  inhaler  so  constructed  has, 
been  used  a  few  minutes,  the  warm  vapour  under 
the  clothes  will,  by  settling  on  the  trunk,  produce 
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a  sweat,  ■which  will  gradually  extend  itself  to  the 
legs  and  feet. 

"  Jn  a  catarrhous  fever,  or  any  feverish  habit 
attending  this  cough,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  a 
draught  of  warm  thin  whey  a  iew  minutes  before 
the  inhaler  be  used  ;  and  after  the  process  is  over, 
the  sweat  which  it  has  produced  may  be  continued 
by  occasional  small  draughts  of  weak  warm  whey 
or  barley-water.  The  sweating  is  by  no  means  so 
necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough,  as 
that  the  success  of  the  inhaler  against  that  complaint 
at  all  depends  upon  it;  yet  1  cannot  help  once 
more  remarking,  that  when  this  disorder  happens 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  feverish  habit,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  particular  construction  will  be 
very  important. 

"  After  this  respiratory  process  is  over,  the  pa- 
tient usually  passes  the  night  without  the  least  in- 
terruption from  the  cough,  and  feels  no  farther 
molestation  from  it  than  once  or  twice  in  the  morn- 
ing to  throw  off  the  trifling  leakage  which,  unper- 
ceived,  had  dripped  into  the  bronchia2  and  vesicles 
during  the  night;  the  thinner  parts  of  which  being 
evaporated,  what  remains  is  soon  got  rid  of  with  a 
very  gentle  effort." 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Mudge 
thinks  it  right,  very  pointedly  to  observe,  that,  if 
the  patient  means  not  to  be  disappointed  by  his 
assurances  or  his  own  expectations,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  following  remarks,  with  regard 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  using  this  process,  should 
be  strictly  attended  to  : 

First,  That  as  tender  Valetudinary  people  are 
but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  first  notices  of  the 
disorder,  the  remedy  must,  or  ought  to  be,  used  the 
same  evening;  which  will,  in  an  ordinary  seizure, 
be  attended  with  an  immediate  cure:  but  if  the 
soreness  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  the  petulance 
of  the  cough,  show  the  cold  which  has  been  con- 
tracted to  have  been  very  severe,  the  inhaler,  with- 
out the  opiate,  should  be  again  repeated  for  the 
same  time  the  next  morning. 

Secondly,  If  the  use  of  the  inhaler,  &c.  be  de- 
layed till  the  second  night,  it  will  be  always  right 
to  repeat  it  again  the  next  morning  without  the 
opiate,  but  with  it  if  the  seizure  has  been  violent. 

Lastly,  If  the  cough  be  of  some  days  standing, 
it  will  be  always  necessary  to  employ  both  parts  of 
the  process  at  night  and  the  succeeding  morning,  as 
the  first  simple  inflammatory  mischief  is  now  most 
probably  aggravated  by  an  additional  one  of  a 
chronic  tendency. 

"  But  if,"  continues  the  Dr.  "  through  the  want 
of  a  timely  application,  or  a  total  neglect  of  this 
or  any  other  remedy,  the  cough  should  continue  to 
harass  the  patient,  it  is,  particularly  in  delicate  and 
tender  constitutions,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
fore any  floating  acrimony  in  the  constitution  (from 


the  perpetual  irritation)  receives  an  habitual  de- 
termination to  an  organ  so  essential  to  life  as  the 
lungs. 

"  If  the  patient  expectorate  with  ease  and  free- 
doni  a  thick  and  M'ell-digested  inoli'ensive  phlegm, 
there  is  generally  but  little  doubt  of  his  spitting  off 
the  disorder,  with  common  care,  in  a  few  days; 
and  till  that  be  accomplished,  a  proper  dose  of 
tinct.  opii  camph.  for  a  few  successive  nights  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  suppressing  the  fatiguing 
irritation  and  ineffectual  cough,  occasioned  by  a 
matter  which,  dripping  in  the  early  state  of  the 
disease  into  the  bronchias  during  the  night,  is  com- 
monly at  that  time  too  thin  to  be  discharged  by' 
those  convulsive  efforts. 

"  If,  however,  notwithstanding  a  free  and  co- 
pious  expectoration,  the  cough  should  still  continue, 
and  the  discharge,  instead  of  removing  the  com- 
plaint, should  itself,  by  becoming  a  disease,  be  a 
greater  expence  than  the  constitution  can  well 
support,  it  is  possible  that  a  tender  patient  may 
spit  off  his  life,  through  a  weak,  relaxed  pair  of 
lungs,  without  the  least  appearance  of  purulence, 
or  any  suspicion  of  suppuration.  In  those  circum- 
stances, besides,  as  was  mentioned  before,  in- 
creasing the  general  perspiration,  by  the  salutary 
friction  of  a  llannel  waistcoat,  change  of  situation, 
and  more  especially  long  journeys  on  horseback, 
conducted  as  much  as  possible  through  a  thin, 
sharp,  dry  air,  will  seldom  fail  of  removing  the 
complaint. 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  should,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  petulant  and  fatiguing  to 
the  breast,  continue  dry,  husky,  and  without  ex- 
pectoration, provided  there  be  reason  to  hope  that 
no  tubercles  are  forming,  or  yet  actually  formed, 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for 
it  than  half  a  drachm  of  gum  ammoniacum,  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  drops  of  tinctura  ojjii,  made 
into  pills,  and  taken  at  bed-time,  and  occasionally 
repeated.  This  excellent  remedy  Sir  John  Pringle  , 
did  me  the  honour  to  communicate  to  me ;  and  I 
have  accordingly  found  it,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
amazingly  successful,  and  generally  very  expe- 
ditiously so  ;  for  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  an  ex- 
pectoration, and  to  abate  the  distressing  fatigue  of 
the  cough.  In  those  circumstances  I  have  like- 
wise found  the  common  remedy  of  ^ss  or  9ij.  of 
bals.  sulph.  anisat.  taken  twice  a-day,  in  a  little 
powdered  sugar,  or  any  other  vehicle,  a  very  effi- 
cacious one.  I  have  also,  many  times,  known  a 
salutary  revulsion  made  from  the  lungs  by  the  sim- 
ple application  of  a  large  plaster,  about  five  or  six 
inches  diameter,  of  Burgundy  pitch  between  the 
shoulders ;  for  the  perspirable  matter,  which  is 
locked  up  under  it,  becomes  so  sharp  and  acrid, 
that  in  a  few  days  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  itching,  some  little  tendency  to  in- 
flammation; and  very  frequently  a  great  number  oC 
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feoHs.  This  application  slionld  be  continued  (the 
p'a"ter  being  occasionally  clianged),  for  three 
weeks  or  a  niontii,  or  longiT,  if  the  complaint  be 
not  so  soon  remorid. 

"  And  here  I  cannof  help  observing,  that  though 
sccm'ngly  a  trilling,  it  is  however  by  no  means  an 
useless,  caution  to  the  tender  patient,  not  to  expose 
his  shoulders  in  bed,  and  during  the  night,  to  the 
cold  ;  but  when  he  lies  down  to  take  care  they  be 
kept  warm,  by  drawing  the  bed-clothes  up<;Iose  to 
his  back  and  neck. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  these  and  other 
means,  the  cough,  continuing  dry  or  unattended 
with  a .  proper  expectoration,  should  persevere  ia 
harassing  the  patient;  if,  at  last,  it  should  pro- 
duce, together  with  a  soreness,  shooting  pains 
through  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  at- 
tended also  with  shortness  of  the  breath;  and  if, 
jfddcd  to. this,  flushes  of  the  cheeks  after  meals, 
scalding  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  other  symp- 
toms ot  a  hectic,  should  accompany  the  disorder  ; 
there  is  ceriainly  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  acrimony 
in  the  habit  is  determined  to  the  tender  substance 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  consequently  tubercular 
suppurations  will  follow.  In  this  critical  and  dan- 
gcrous  situation,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say 
irom  long  experience,  that,  accompanied  with 
change  of  air  and  occasional  bleedings,  the  patient 
will  find  his  greatest  security  in  a  drain  frsm  a  Jarge 
scapularj  issue  (see  Issue),  assisted  by  diet  of  asses' 
Biilk  and  vegetables." 

CATA'RilllUS  A  CONTAGIONE  :  the  sc. 
cond,  third,  and  fifth  species  of  catarrh  of  Sauvages 
arc  included  under  this  title  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  ca- 
tarrh which  is  propagated  by  contagion  is  popu- 
larly iiamed  influenza.    See  Infj^uenza. 

CATA'RilllUS  BELLtNSULA'NUS,  i.  e.  the 
M\imps,  or  Cynanche  Parotida:a. 

CATA'llRHUS  SUFFOCATl'VUS,  the  croup, 
or  Cynanciie  trachealis. 

CATA'RRHUS  SUFFOCATl'VUS  BARBA- 
DE'NSIS,  the  croup,  or  Cynanciie  traciiealis. 

CATA'RRHUS  VESl'CiE,  the  same  as  glus. 
See.Gi.us. 

CATASTA'GMUS,  (rarayrayiao;,  from  go-Xu), 
to  distill  J  ;  a  name  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  time 
of  Celsus,  uscil  for  distillation. 

CATASTA'LTICUS,  {na.ra(Trah.fty.o;t  from  xa- 
lot-rsW-ji^  to  restrain,  or  o-«AAw,  to  contract);  a 
term  used  to  signify  any  thing  styptic,  astringent, 
or  corrugating. 

CATASTASIS,  {Ti.cxi'anT'cx.cn;)  ",  a  term  denoting 
the  cons' itution,  state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

CATATASIS,  (xararayif),  a  term  in  Hippo- 
crates,  which  means  the  extension  of  a  fractured  or 
dislocated;  limb,  in  order  to  replace  it.  Also  the 
actual  .  replacing  it  m  a  proper  situaUon  was  &0 
estlled. 


CATAVALA,  a  name  for  the  common  Aloe. 
CATECHU,  (from  kate,  in  the  Japanese  lan« 
guage,  a  tree,  and  chu^  juice),  otherwise  named 
terra  Japonica,  Japan  earth.  It  is  an  extract 
prepared  in  India  from  the  juice  of  the  Mimosa 
catechu  spinis  stipularibus,  foliis  bipinnatis  muUi~ 
jugis,  glandulis  partialium  singulis,  spicis  axilluri. 
bus  geminis  seu  tcrnis  pedunculatis,  Linn.  Class, 
Polygamia.  Order,  Monwcia.  Tu  Dr.  Fother- 
gill's  account  of  the  tree,  we  are  told  that  the  wood 
is  extremely  hard  and  heavy  :  the  interior  part 
varies  from  a  pale  brown  to  a  dark  red,  approach- 
ing to  black  in  different  plants,  but  always  covered 
with  one  or  two  inches  thick  of  white  wood.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  to  be  met  with  on 
the  uncultivated  mountains  of  Rotas  and  Pallamow, 
districts  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
westward  of  Bengal,  and  frequent  in  many  other 
neighbouring  parts. 

From  the  interior  coloured  wood  is  produced  the 
extract  erroneously  called  Terra  Japonica,  which  it 
thus  made :  After  the  tree  is  cut  down,  all  the  ex- 
terior or  white  part  is  pared  off  and  cast  away;  th« 
interior  xoloured  wood  is  cut  into  chips,  with 
which  a  narrow-mouthed  unglazed  earthen  pot  it 
filled  :  to  this  as  much  water  is  added  as  will  rise 
to  the  upper  chips  ;  when  this  is  half  evaporated  by 
boiling,  the  decoction  is  poured  into  a  flat  earthen 
pot,  and  boiled  to  one-third  part :  this  is  set  in  w 
cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  stirring  it  several  times  in 
the  day  :  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  considerable  con- 
sistence, it  is  spread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  which 
had  previously  been  covered  with  the  ashes  of  cow- 
dung  ;  this  mass  is  divided  into  square  pieces  by  a 
string,  and  completely  dried  by  turning  them  fre- 
quently in  the  sun,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale-  In 
making  the  extract,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  produces  the  fine  whitish  extract:  the 
darker  the  wood  is,  the  blacker  the  extract,  and  of 
less  value.    I'he  preparers  of  this  extract  are  very 
careless  in  keeping  it  free  from  foreign  matters  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  has  a  considerable  quan- 
tify  of  ashes,  &c.  mixed  with  it.    Mr.  Kerr,  who 
got  this  account,  says  that  he  never  could  learn  that 
the  terra  Japonica  was  produced  from  the  areca, 
or  betel-nut,  (see  Areca),  nor  indeed  docs  he 
think  it  credible  that  it  should,  as  its  price  would 
far  exceed  that  of  the  terra  Japonica,  if  the  prepara- 
tion was  from  the  areca.   Where  the  latter  is  made, 
it  ie  used  in  dying;  for  painting  chintz  and  other 
cloth.    When  joined  with  salts  of  iron,  a  >black 
colour  is  produced;  mixed  with  oi^  they  paint  the 
beams  and  walls  of  their  houses,  to.preserve  them 
from  the  destructive  white  ants. 

Some  specimens  of  this  drug  are  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown  colour,  others  are  of  a  dark  blaickish  brown, 
erblack  like  bitumen :  some  are  ponderous,  others 
light,  some  compact,  others  porous,  some  morcj 
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others  less  astringent ;  and  these  dlfTercnccs  happen 
according  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  &c. 

In  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory  Dr.  A.  Dun- 
can describes  two  kinds  of  this  extract;  one  sent 
from  Bombay,  the  other  from  Bengal.  The  extract 
from  Bombay  is  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  a  red 
brown  tint,  its  specific  gravity  being  generally  about 
1.39.  The  extract  from  Bengal  is  more  friable  and 
less  consistent.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  choco- 
late  externally  ;  but  when  broken,  its  fracture  pre- 
sents streaks  of  chocolate  and  of  red  brown.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1.28.  Their  tastes  are 
precisely  similar,  being  astringent,  but  leaving  in 
the  mouth  a  sensation  of  sweetness.  They  do  not 
deliquesce  or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  are  not  fusible. 

Mr.  Davy,  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  examined  these  substances.  According 
to  his  analysis,  200  grains  gave 

Bombay.  Bengal. 
Of  Tannin,        -       -       -    109  97 
Peculiar  extractive  matter,     68  73 
Mucilage,      -       -       -     13  16 
Residuum,  chiefly  of  sand  and 

calcareous  earth,    .     -     10  14 

Catechu  may  be  employed  for  most  purposes 
"where  an  astringent  is  indi(iated  ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  alvine  fluxes.  Besides  this,  it  is  em- 
ployed  also  in  uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  viscera  in  general,  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, and  various  other  diseases  where  astringents 
are  indicated.  It  is  often  suffered  to  dissolve 
leisurely  in  the  mouth,  as  a  topical  astringent  for 
laxities  and  exulcerations  of  the  gums,  for  aphthous 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  similar  affections;  and  it 
is  in  some  other  cases  applied  externally,  both  under 
the  form  of  ointment  and  that  of  a  solution. 

The  officinal  preparations  are,  Infus,  Edi'n. 
Elect.  Edin.  Dubl.  Tkict.  Edin.  Lond. 

CATEIADION,  a  long  instrument  which  the 
ancient  surgeons  introduced  into  the  nostrils,  in 
order  to  provoke  an  hemorrhage  for  the  cure  of 
the  head-ach.    It  is  mentioned  by  Aretaeus. 

CATESBiEA,  the  lily-thorn,  a  genus  in 
LinnoBus's  botany.    There  is  but  one  species. 

CATHJ2RESIS,  {na^aipsa-is,  from  kc-^mosm^  ab. 
sumo,  to  waste).  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for 
such  a  consumption  of  the  body  as  happens  with- 
out any  manifest  evacuation  ;  but  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus,  and  some  others,  express  by  it  such  a  weakness 
as  arises  from  purging  or  other  debilitating  means. 

CATHiERETICA,  (Ka^onpstiKcc)  ;  remedies 
which  consume  superfluous  flesh,  otherwise  named 
escharotics.    See  Eschauotics.  ' 

CATHARMA,  (kccS  ccpjxa,  from  TiaSocipuj,  to 
purge)  ;  the  excrements  purged  off  from  any  part 
of  the  body. 

CATHARSIS,  {mSccpa-is)  j  a  term  used  by  the 


old  writers  to  denote  purgation,  whether  by  th« 
menses,  lochia,  urine,  or  stool  ;  in  any  way  either 
natural  or  artificial. 

CATIIARTICA,  (y.aflafirixa,  from  xxixipM,  to 
purge),  CATHARTICS  ;  medicines  which  evacuate 
the  intestines  downwards  ;  or,  as  the  commoa 
language  is,  excite  motions  by  stool.  This  evacua- 
tion is  necessarily  produced  by  increasing  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  ;  but  Dr.  Cullea 
observes,  that  there  are  various  states  of  the  system 
which,  without  the  application  of  any  medicine, 
may  occasion  this;  such  as  obstructed  perspiration, 
cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  some 
other  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  further 
taken  notice  of  here. 

Of  the  class  of  remedies  termed  cathartic  the  first 
thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  substances  em- 
ployed are  of  different  degrees  of  force  or  power  in 
producing  the  evacuation.  Hence  it  is  that  Dr. 
Cullen,in  his  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  has 
arranged  them  under  the  two  titles  of  Cathartka 
Mitiora  and  Cathartica  Acriora. 

He  conceives,  that  there  arc  substances  which 
are  only  capable  of  stimulating  the  extreuiities  of 
the  exhalant  vessels,  or  the  excretories  of  the  mu- 
cous follicles ;  by  both  which  irritations,  a  large 
quantity  of  fluids  may  be  drawn  into  the  cavity  of 
the  intestines,  and  a  copious  evacuation  by  stool 
may  thus  be  produced,  without  much  increase  of 
the  peristaltic  motion. 

But  though  he  puts  this  supposition,  he  does  not 
certainly  determine  that  there  are  any  medicines 
which  thus  act  upon  the  excretories  without  stimu- 
lating the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines.  In- 
deed, he  believes  it  most  safe  to  suppose,  that 
every  medicine  which  increases  the  evacuation  by 
stool,  acts  more  or  less  by  stimulating  the  moving 
fibres  of  the  intestines. 

This,  therefore,  being  supposed,  he  enquires  if. 
there  be  not  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  given  by  different  cathartics.  He  is  per- 
suaded that  such  a  difference  may  actually  be  per- 
ceived. In  Glauber's  salt,  for  example,  a  stimulus 
is  applied  to  the  moving  fibres  of  the  intestines  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  exciting  in- 
flammation in  the  coats  or  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
nor  of  exciting  heat  in  any  other  part  of  th« 
system ;  Avhereas  in  jalap  there  is  an  acrid  resin, 
which,  when  applied  in  a  certain  manner,  inflames 
the  intestines,  and  excites  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  in  the  system.  These  two  substances  he  takes 
for  examples  of  the  double  arrangement  that  may 
be  made  of  cathartics,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  speaks  of  them  under  the  two  heads  already 
mentioned.  To  the  first  set  he  applies  the  teria 
laxatives,  and  to  the  other  the  term  of  purgatives  ; 
intending,  by  these  appellations,  not  to  express  th« 
degree  of  power,  as  has  beeuusualj  but  the  manner 
of  their  operation. 
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la  considering  the  more  general  effects  of  ca» 
thartics,  he  says, — "  The  first  effect  of  them  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  is  the'  very  (General  one  of  their 
promoting  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  fgr  the  time  present  i  i  them  ;  which  may- 
be especially  necessary  when  any  unusual,  no-cious, 
and  acrid  matters  are  present.  'J'he  next  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  operation  of  cathar'ics  extends 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  siomach  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum.  There  may  be  substances 
which  are  particularly  suited  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  s.omach  downwards,  but  we  are  uncer- 
tain of  this  ;  and  we  mean  here  lo  observe,  that 
the  operation  of  cathartic-,  though  only  and 
directly  on  the  intestinal  canal,  serves  to  evacuate 
the  stomach.  Hence  it  is  that  cathartics  are  so 
olten  useful  in  many  of  the  disorders  of  this  im- 
portant organ. 

"  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  consvdcr  more 
strictly  the  operation  of  cathartics  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  the  eiiects  of  this  upon  the  in- 
testines themse'vcs  ;  and  these  are,  in  the  first 
place,  to  promote  the  perislaltic  motion  when  pre- 
ternaturaliy  slow  or  ob-tructed.  The  slowness  of 
the  peristal; ic  motion  seems  to  be  often  in  fault; 
but  it  is  not  easy,  in  different  cases  and  persons,  to 
say  when  it  is  pretern aturally  so.  The  frequency 
of  stools  is  very  diiteronr  in  different  persons;  and 
it  is  not  de*^ermined  what  is  natural  and  most 
healthy  in  this  re-pect.  What  seems  to  be  most 
probable  is,  that  in  everyone  a  stool  should  occur 
once  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  wc  believe  that  this  is  most  frequently  the  case  ; 
but  there  are  so  many  instances  of  longer  intervals 
witho':t  any  inconvenience,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if,  wi'h  respect  to  di  icrent  persons,  this  could  be 
established  as  a  general  rule.  Every  considerable 
deviaiiun,  however,  from  a  diurnal  stool,  may  be 
considered  as  an  approach  to  a  morbid  state. 

"  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  besides 
the  dtlay  of  stools,  there  is  anotiier  circumstance 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  is,  that  whenever 
stools  an;  delayed,  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
especially  a '-lowness  in  the  action  of  the  large  in- 
testine.'-, by  which  a  grea  er  proportion  of  faeces  is 
accumulated  there,  and  these  acquire  also  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  and  haidness  ;  whence  thL-y  are 
of  en  voided  with  difficulty  and  ptin,  and  thereby 
give  occasion  to  many  disorders  in  the  lower  in- 
testines, and  even  in  the  whole  system.  This  is 
what  wc  name  a  state  of  costiveness,  and  wiiich 
generally  depends  upon  the  slowness  of  th.'  peristal- 
tic motion,  and  upon  what  is  the  con^equmce  of 
this,  the  increased  bulk  and  hardnes'-'  of  the  laices." 

As  in  this  state  the  use  of  ca'liartics  of  one  kind 
or  other  is  generally  indicated,  JJr.  CuUen  en- 
qtiires  more  pariieulariy  into  the  causes  produc- 
ing it.    The  lii'st  he  assigns  is  the  weakness  of  the 


peristaltic  motion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  obserTciI 
that  a  slow  belly  is  often  attended  with  other  marks 
of  that  weakness,  and  on  that  account  occurs  very 
frequently  in  women,  who  Suffer  many  inconver 
niences  from  it.  But  another  cause  of  a  costive 
habit  is  of  a  contrary  kind  ;  depending  upon  the 
vigour  and  rigidity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
this  sfate,  as  some  degree  of  torpor  always  attends 
strength,  so  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are 
moved  more  slowly  onwards  :  but  at  the  same  time 
the  concoction  of  the  aliments,  is  more  completely 
pei-formed,  and  probacy  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fffices  produced.  At  the  same  time  also,  as  the 
absorption  of  the  more  liquid  parts  is  more  consi- 
derable, a  smaller  proportion  of  ftecal  matter  ia 
deposited  in  the  great  guts,  and  that  also  in  a 
drier  state.  From  both  of  these  circumstances  wo 
may,  perhaps,  understand,  why,  in  rigid  and  robust 
persons,  a  costiveness  is  so  frequently  complained 
of.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  hypochondriac  or 
melancholic  persons  ;  in  whom,  with  rigid  viscera, 
there  is  a  preternatural  torpor  in  the  motions  of 
the  whole  system,  and  particularly  in  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Dr.  Cullen  mentions  some  other  causes  of  costive- 
ness. One  of  these,  he  says,  may  be  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  chief  means  of 
pi  omoting  the  motion  of  the  intestines  downwards. 
\V  e  cannot  indeed  always  perceive  when  this  oc- 
cnrs  ;  but,  that  it  may  occur,  is  fairly  to  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  case  of  a  jaundice,  which  is  com- 
monly attended  with  a  slow  belly.  But  although 
the  deficiency  of  bile,  or' of  pancreatic  liquor,  can- 
not always  be  perceived  to  be  the  cause  of  costive- 
ness, we  can  with  great  probability,  as  a  cause  of 
it,  assign  the  abstraction  of  the  other  intestinal 
fluids.  This  Dr.  Cullen  supposes  to  happen  from 
an  increased  perspiration,  which  he  has  more  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  the  effect  of  some  very 
constant  mode  of  gestation,  than  the  result  of  bodily 
exercise  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  he  accounts 
for  the  effects  of  the  constant  gestation  in  sailing,  in 
producing  costiveness,  which  so  generally  happens! 
to  persons  at  sea. 

To  the  foregoing  causes  of  costiveness  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  system,  one  other  remains  to 
be  added  ;  and  that  is,  any  considerable  compres- 
sion of  the  intestines  from  a  steatomatous  tu- 
mor of  the  omentum  ;  or  that  pressure  which 
al-o  happens  so  frequently  from  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  in  pregnant  women. 

Besides  these  several  causes  of  a  preternatural 
slowness  in  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
indicating  the  use  of  cathartics,  these  remedies 
also  are  indicated  when  the  passage  of  the  contents 
is  entirely  interrupted.  This  happens  when  any 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  affected  with  a  spas- 
modic and  somewhat  permanent  constriction,  at- 
tended with  pnin,  which  is  named  colic j  and 
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this,  vpith  some  other  obstructions  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  require  the  free  use  of  cathartic  remedies. 

After  mentioning  these  operations  of  cathartics 
■npon  the  intestines  themselves,  Dr.  CuUen  proceeds 
to  consider  the  effects  of  their  operation  upon  the 
other  parts  of  the  human  system. 

"  The  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  evacuation  and  diminution  of  the  fluids 
that  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  whole  system. 
The  great  length  of  the  iiitestiual  canal,  holding 
generally  in  its  cavity  a  quantity  of  liquid  matter, 
and  therefore  this  alone,  when  carried  out  more 
suddenly  by  the  operation  of  cathartics,  may  often 
afi'ord  a  large  evacuation  ;  but  when  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  cathartics  at  the  same  time  excite 
all  the  cxcretioi\s  by  which  liquids  are  commonly 
|30ured  into  the  intestines,  as  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  ordinary  exhalation,  and  the  etl'usion  of 
mucus  ready  to  be  poured  out,  it  will  be  evident 
that  cathartics,  even  by  a  moderate  stimulus  ap- 
plied, may  occasion  a  very  large  evacuation  and 
diminution  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  ;  and  this 
more  considerably  as  the  stimulus  applied  to  the 
moving  fibres  of  the  intestines  is  stronger. 

"  Consequently  it  is  obvious,  that  the  evacua- 
tion by  stool  may  be  so  large  as  to  diminisii  the 
quantity  of  fluids  in  the  whole  system  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  whenever  such  a  diminution  is  indicated, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  such  medicines  : 
and  I  need  not  say  that  particularly  by  this  means 
any  preternatural  increase  of  the  activity,  or  of  the 
active  powers  of  the  system,  may  be  thus  greatly 
iiiminished. 

"  It  is  at  the  same  time,  however,  to  be  re- 
Diarked,  that  although,  by  purging,  a  great  debility 
of  the  system  may  be  induced,  it  may  not  produce 
any  great  evacuation  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 
A  large  evacuation  by  stool  may  sometimes  be 
merely  of  the  contents  for  the  time  present  in  the 
intestines,  and  therefore  not  drawn  from  the  blood- 
vessels :  and  though  the  evacuation  may  be  still 
larger  by  what  is  drawn  from  the  mucous  follicles, 
this  we  know  may  be  very  copious  from  the  matter 
contained  in  the  follicles  themselves,  without  much 
liquid  being  drawn  from  the  blood-vessels.  The 
evacuation  indeed  may  also  be  increased  by  what 
is  drawn  from  the  arteries  by  the  exhalant  vessels  ; 
but  as  this  must  be  drawn  off  slowly,  in  very 
ilivided  portions,  it  can  have  little  effect,  and  at 
least  no  sudden  -iffect  in  the  depletion  of  the  san- 
guiferous system  :  and  from  the  whole  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  evacuation  by  stool  may  be  very 
large,  without  much  effect  in  taking  off  the  tension 
and  tone  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed,  it  seems  to  fail  far  short  of  the  powers  of 
blood-letting,  though  this  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  even  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Sydenham  ;  but  accordingly  we  have  not  found 
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purging  to  be  of  very  great  effect  in  taking  off  the 
jjhlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system." 

Besides  the  effect  of  cathartics  in  producing  a 
general  evacuation  of  the  whole  system.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  observes,  that  purging  is  powerful  in  changing 
the  distribution  of  the  blood  info  the  several  parts 
of  it. 

"  The  circumstances,"  says  he,  "  according  to 
which  the  distribution  of  the  blood  is  made  into  the 
several  parts  of  the  system,  we  suppose  to  be  com- 
monly known,  and  to  this  effect,  that  if  an  evacua- 
tion is  made  from  one  set  of  vessels,  the  afflux  of 
fluids  will  be  increased  in  these,  and  that  the  afflux 
into  other  parts  of  the  system  will  at  the  same 
be  diminished.  Upon  this  principle  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  that  if  the  afflux  of  fluids  in 
the  descending  aorta  is  increased,  as  it  must  be  by- 
purging,  the  afflux  must  in  some  proportion  be  di- 
minished in  those  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  to 
the  head.  By  this  the  quantity  and  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  must  be  diminished 
by  purging  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  this  operation  of 
cathartics  has  been  often  found  so  useful  in  the 
diseases  of  the  head. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  supposed  that  purging, 
by  drawing  from  the  superior  parts,  may  be  of  use 
also  in  the  diseases  of  the  thorax,  and  in  several 
circumstances  it  may  possibly  be  so  ;  but  practi- 
tioners have  frequently  observed,  that,  in  the  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  lungs,  purging  has  not 
been  so  useful  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this,  that  by  emptying  the  system  of  the 
descending  aorta,  no  considerable  derivation  can  be 
made  from  the  bronchial  arteries,  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  the  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are 
seated. 

"  Many  circumstances  show,  that  there  is  a  ba- 
lance in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  between  the 
external  and  internal  parts,  so  that  they  mutually 
increase  or  diminish  one  another.  We  have  shown 
above,  that  the  increase  of  perspiration  abs^^racts 
the  fluids  that  should  be  poured  into  the  intestines  ; 
and  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  an  ob- 
structed perspiration  has  occasioned  a  diarrhoea.  If 
this  change  of  distribution,  therefore,  is  in  genera! 
the  nature  of  the  economy,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood why  purging,  by  increasing  the  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  internal,  should  diminish  that  to  the 
external  parts,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  should,  therefore,  have  considerable  effects 
in  many  cutaHeous  diseases.  Whenever  these  de- 
pend upon  any  inflammatory  determination  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  purging  may  be  a  remedy  for 
them ;  and  when  it  is  foreseen  that,  in  certaia 
diseases,  such  an  inflammatory  determination  to 
the  skin  is  to  arise,  and  according  to  its  violence 
to  aggravate  the  disease,  it  will  be  evident  that 
purging,  by  moderating  or  taking  off  that  deter-. 
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tnination,  may  render  the  disease  more  moderate" 
I'his  1  take  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  practice  of 
purging  in  the  approach  and  beginning  of  the  small- 
pox ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this,  in  concurring 
with  otht  r  measures,  contributes  to  the  mildness  of 
the  disease. 

"  Purging,  therefore,  may  be  of  use  in  cutaneous 
affections ;  and  physicians  have  very  universally 
empiojed  this  remedy  in  those  cases,  but  often  very 
improperly,  as  they  have  not  attended  to  this,  that 
cutaneous  affections  are  often  purely  topical,  and 
unconnected  with  any  general  state  of  the  system, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  cured  by  remedies  chiefly 
affecting  this.  And,  upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice,  that  medical  men  have  consi- 
dered purging  too  much  as  a  means  of  eracaating 
acrimony  diffused  over  the  whole  system  ;  and  as 
cutaneous  eruptions  were  commonly  considered  a 
mark  of  this,  so,  upon  a  doubly  false  principle, 
cathartics  have  been  more  frequently  employed  in 
these  affections  than  they  ought  to  have  been." 

Another  effect  of  cathartics  still  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  that  as,  in  every  ca- 
vity of  the  body,  there  is  an  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tion to  be  constantly  going  on,  it  is  presumed  that 
there  is  some  balance  constantly  preserved 
between  the  secretory  and  absorbent  powers;  so 
that  if  the  former  arc  increased,  the  latter  will  be 
augmented  also :  and  therefore,  that  when  the  se- 
cretions arc  upon  any  occasion  much  increased,  the 
action  of  the  absorbents  may  be  particularly  ex- 
cited. In  this  way  he  explains  the  reason  why 
purging  often  excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
to  take  up  more  copiously  the  fluids  that  were 
otherwise  stagnant  in  the  adipose  membrane  or 
other  cavities  of  the  body,  and  thereby  often  proves 
a.  cure,  or  at  least  affords  relief,  in  dropsical  cases. 

These  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  cathartics,  as 
they  are  commonly  observed  when  taken  in  by  the 
mouth.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 
there  are  two  other  ways  in  which  these  remedies 
are  applied:  the  one  is,  by  applying  or  anointing 
them  on  the  teguments  of  the  lower  belly,  a  prac 
tice  not  very  efficacious,  and  therefore  little,  if  at 
all,  resorted  to  by  practitioners ;  the  other  is,  by 
applying  them  to  the  intestinum  rectum,  either  in 
a  solid  form  (see  Suppositorium),  or  else  by  inject- 
ing them  in  a  liquid  form,  by  way  of  clyster  (see 
Clyster).  The  latter  is  well  known  to  be  a  neces- 
sary, and  very  often  a  most  useful,  practice;  and 
the  medicines  most  proper  to  be  employed  in  it  are 
familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

The  particular  cathartics  are  enumerated  under 
Materia  Medica,  and  described  under  their  se- 
veral names.  Some  valuable  remarks  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  on  the  action  of  purgatives, 
and  more  especially  on  the  effects  produced  by  their 
combination,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Pre- 
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CATHERETICS,  an  old  term  for  those  medi. 
cincs  which  destroy  fungous  flesh  in  wounds  or  ul- 
cers. They  are  the  same  with  caustics  and  escha- 
rotics.    See  Escharotics. 

CATHETER,  (nxhryjp  ;  from  xocSivjix^i,  to  thrust 
into  J  ;  a  long  tube,  that  is  introduced  by  surgeons 
into  the  bladder,  to  remove  the  urine  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  pass  it  naturally.  They  are 
either  made  of  silver  or  of  the  elastic  gum.  That 
for  the  male  urethra  is  much  longer  than  that  for 
the  female,  and  so  curved,  if  made  of  silver,  as  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  urethra. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  required  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

1.  When  a  stone,  by  lying  internally  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  stops  the  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

2.  When  there  exists  a  preternatural  weakness  of 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  hinder  the  urine  from  being 
discharged  in  the  natural  manner;  and  when  other 
remedies  are  unsuccessful,  as  often  happens  in 
women  weakened  with  labour,  &c. 

3.  When,  by  a  very  long  retention  of  the  urine, 
the  bladder  is  weakened  by  distension,  so  as  not  to 
be  able  to  discharge  its  contents. 

4.  When  mucus,  pus,  or  coagulated  blood,  ob- 
struct the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  as  in  cases  of  ulce- 
ration, or  wounds  oOhe  kidneys. 

5.  When  the  uretflra  or  the  neighbouring  parts 
are  contracted  or  obstructed,  or  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  or  when  the  prostatas  are  scirrhous  and 
enlarged,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  urine. 

6.  In  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  when  it  is 
sometimes  useful  to  draw  off  the  urine  artificially. 

7.  When  a  prolapsus  uteri  produces  an  ischury, 
as  it  very  commonly  does. 

To  introduce  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  of  a 
man  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  easiest  method  is 
for  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  the  operator 
to  take  the  penis  in  his  left  band,  as  he  stands  oa 
the  patient's  left  side,  reclining  the  penis  towards 
the  navel ;  then  he  is  to  introduce  the  catheter, 
with  its  concave  part  to  the  belly,  into  the  urethra, 
so  far  as  the  os  pubis ;  and  so  thrusting  it  under  the 
symphysis  of  those  bones,  and  moving  the  handle, 
somewhat  in  a  circular  position,  he  gently  forces  it 
into  the  bladder.  Most  surgeons,  however,  prefer 
the  introduction  of  it  after  the  manner  to  be  de- 
scribed below. 

If  too  small  a  catheter  be  used,  it  is  apt  to  stop 
in  the  corrugations  and  foldings  of  the  urethra. 
This  oftcner  occurs  in  old  men.  Dr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves, that  some  impediments  are  often  met  with 
at  the  caput  gallinaginis,  in  which  case  he  advises 
us  to  draw  the  catheter  a  little  back  ;  then  press 
the  end  of  it  a  little  higher,  and  it  will  slip  in  j 
but  he  cautions  against  using  any  force.  If  a  dif- 
ficulty is  still  found,  he  advises  to  put  a  finger  into 
the  anus,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  perinaeuiu 
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forward,  and  thus  endeavour  to  assist  the  catheter 
in  i(s  introduction. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Ware,  he 
says,  the  mode  in  which  he  passes  the  catheter  is 
as  follows :  "Being  first  thoroughly  oiled,  I  in- 
troduce it  into  the  urethra,  with  its  convex  part 
uppermost,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  it  will  pass  with- 
out using  force  ;  then  I  turn  it  slowly  round,  so  as 
to  bring  its  concave  side  uppermost ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  I  make  a  large  sweep  with  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my  atten- 
tion fixed  steadily  on  its  apex,  or  inner  termina- 
tion, which  I  take  particular  care  neither  to  retract, 
iior  to  move  from  its  first  line  of  direction.  When 
the  catheter  is  turned,  it  must  still  be  pressed  on- 
ward, and  its  handle  at  the  same  time  gently  de- 
pressed:  by  this  method  it  will  be  made  to  enter 
the  bladder." 

The  length  and  shape  of  this  instrument  are  also 
matters  of  greater  importance  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  catheter  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Ware 
is  twelve  inches  long,  which  is  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  ordinary  length ;  and  the  curvature  is 
larger  than  common.  It  is  represented  in  Plate  xvi. 
in  which  the  figure  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the 
fiize  recommended.  With  this  Mr.  Ware  says  he  has 
succeeded  often,  where  others  of  a  different  size 
and  curvature  had  failed.  • 

"  The  part  of  the  operatijia  of  Introducing  the 
catheter,"  says  Mr.  Ware,  ^pn  which,  I  believe, 
its  success  chiefly  depends,  i^  the  preservation  of 
the  apex  of  the  instrument,  at  the  time  of  turning 
its  concave  side  uppermost,  in  the  right  direction 
of  the  urethra ;  so  that  it  may  not  then  press  against 
the  sides  of  this  canal.  In  order  to  make  my  mean- 
ing better  understood,  I  will  suppose  a  person  to 
press  the  apex  of  a  catheter,  with  its  convex  side 
uppermost,  against  his  finger,  or  any  other  re- 
sisting body.  If  he  turns  the  instrument  suddenly 
round,  so  as  to  bring  its  concave  side  uppermost, 
he  will  find,  unless  he  uses  great  care,  that  its  apex 
•will  be  moved  from  its  place,  and  take  a  new  di- 
rection, different  from  that  which  it  followed  be- 
fore he  made  the  turn.  A  similar  elfect  takes  place 
when  the  instrument  is  in  the  urethra  ;  and  if,  in 
that  case,  on  the  turn  of  the  instrument,  its  apex, 
instead  of  pressing  straight  forward  in  the  urethra, 
should  take  its  direction  against  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  no  additional  pressure,  afterwards,  can  make 
it  advance.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  turning 
the  instrument  suddenly,  in  the  way  recommended 
hy  Mr.  Bromlield,  I  always  make  the  turn  slowly, 
and  give  the  handle  of  the  catheter  a  large  sweep 
round  ;  and  this  large  sweep  of  the  handle  is  ac- 
complished much  more  readily  when  the  instrument 
is  unconfined,  than  it  can  be  when  the  penis  is 
drawn  forwards  over  it,  in  the  way  recommended 
by  Mons.  Le  Dran." 

Previous  to  any  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bladder 
by  the  use  of  a  catheter,  a  bougie  should  be  intro- 


duced.  This  alone,  in  many  instances,  will  prove 
sufficient  to  procure  the  discharge  required.  Not 
unfrcquently  we  may  also  succeed,  in  drawing  off 
the  urine,  with  a  hollow  bougie  made  of  elastic 
gum.  But  notwithstanding  these  successes,  which 
are  familiar  to  every  surgeon,  cases  will  still  often 
occur,  which  the  catheter  alone  can  relieve. 

CATHERI'SMUS,  (KaSsTijfj^ftof ;  from  xaSslyjpy 
a  catheter )  ;  the  term  given  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  to 
the  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter.  See  Ca- 
theter. 

CATIII'DRYSIS,  (Kcc5iSpy(n;,  from  K(x8i$pm,  to 
place  together)  ;  the  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

CATHMIA  ;  a  name  for  litharge. 

CATIIO'LICON,  (jcaSoAJKOv,  from  ?ca7a,  through, 
and  oAov,  all)  ;  a  term  applied  formerly  to  medi- 
cines that  were  supposed  to  purge  all  the  humours  : 
it  also  denoted  a.  panacea,  or  universal  medicine; 
but  such  are  now  laughed  at,  and  justly  considered 
as  gross  impositions. 

CATHY'PNIA,  (from  xara,  and  uirv©',  sleep );  a 
profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

CA'TIAS,  (ks'.ticx.s)  ;  an  incision  knife,  formerly 
used  to  extract  a  dead  foetus,  and  for  opening  an 
abscess  in  the  uterus. 

CATI'LLTA ;  a  term  denoting  the  weight  of  nine 
ounces. 

CATOCHE,  (Karo^rj),  a  catalepsy  ;  also  a  coma 
somnolentum.    See  Catalepsis. 

CA'TOCHUS,  {Karo-xj);),  a  catalepsy  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  rigidity  of  the  body  without  sensi- 
bility.   See  Catalepsis. 

CA'TOCHUS  CERVI'NUS ;  the  tonic  tetany, 
particularly  affecting  the  neck. 

CA'TOCHUS  DIU'RNUS  ;  an  occasional  tetany. 

CA'TOCHUSHOLOTO'NICUS;  another  name 
for  the  tonic  tetany. 
CATO'PTER;  the  instrument  called  speculum  ani. 

CATOTE'RICA,  (xarwfe^fxa) ;  a  term  denoting 
purging  medicines. 

CATU'RUS ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  H© 
enumerates  two  species. 

CAU'CAFON,  i.  e.  moly  indicum. 

CAU'CALIS  ;  bastard  parsley  ;  a  genus  in  Lin» 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  seven  species. 

CAU'DA,  (from  cado,  to  fall);  a  tail.  Aetius 
describes  a  fleshy  substance  that  arises  from  the  os 
uteri  in  women,  and  fills  the  vagina.  Sometimes, 
he  says,  it  protuberates  without  the  lips  of  the  pu- 
denda, like  the  tail  of  some  animal ;  whence  this 
name  is  given  to  it. 

CAU'DA  ;  a  name  for  the  os  coccygis. 

CAU'DA  EQUl'NA  ;  the  equisetum  of  Linnaeus, 
or  horse-tail,  a  genus  of  plants.    Sec  Equisetum. 

CAU'DA  EQUl'NA ;  the  lumbar  fasciculi,  from 
their  origin  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum,  form, 
through  the  whole  canal  of  the  lumbar  vertebras 
and  of  the  os  sacrum,  a  large  bundle  of  nervous 
ropes,  called  by  anatomists  cauda  equina,  because 
of  some  resemblaucu  which  it  bears  to  a  horse's 
3X2 
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■tail,  especially  when  taken  out  of,  and  extended 
in,  clear  water.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, which  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Fy  fife. 

The  nerves  formed  by  the  lateral  union  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  filaments  of  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, proceed  out  of  the  bony  canal  of  the  spina 
dorsi,  toward  each  side,  through  the  intervertebral 
holes,  through  the  anterior  holes  of  the  os  sacrum, 
Bnd  the  lateral  notches  of  the  os  coccygis  ;  and  from 
thence  they  have  the  general  name  of  vertebral 
nerves.  They  are  divided,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  vertebrai,  into  seven  pair  of  cervical  nerves, 
twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five 
pair  of  sacral. 

As  the  spinal  marrow  which  furnishes  all  these 
nerves,  seldom  goes  lower  than  the  first  or  second 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  the  situation  of  the  fasciculi 
of  nervous  filaments  must  be  different  from  that  of 
the  holes  through  which  they  pass ;  and  several  of 
these  fasciculi,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  must 
be  longer  than  the  rest  This  we  find  to  be  actually 
the  case. 

The  fasciculi  of  nervous  filaments  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  which  produce  the  cervical  nerves,  run 
more  or  less  transversely  toward  each  side  from  their 
origin  to  their  passage  through  the  intervertebral 
holes.  The  fasciculi  which  form  the  dorsal  nerves 
Tun  a  little  obliquely  downward  from  their  origin 
to  the  intervertebral  boles  ;  and  those  which  form 
the  lumbar  nerves  run  down  more  and  more  longi- 
tudinally from  the  medulla  to  the  holes  by  which 
they  go  out. 

The  cervical  fasciculi,  therefore,  are  very  short 
in  the  spinal  canal ;  the  dorsal  fasciculi  are  longer, 
and  the  fasciculi  from  the  loins  and  os  sacrum  very 
long.  We  may  likewise  observe,  that  the  fasci- 
culi of  the  four  lowest  pairs  of  the  cervical  nerves, 
are  broader  and  more  compounded  than  the  fol- 
lowing, because  the  branchial  nerves  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  these.  The  filaments  belonging  to  the 
lumbar  nerves,  and  those  of  the  os  sacrum,  are 
likewise  very  broad,  and  made  up  of  numerous 
filaments,  as  being  the  roots  of  the  larger  nerves 
■which  go  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  dorsal  fila- 
ments are  very  minute. 

The  cervical  and  lumbar  fasciculi,  are  not  only 
fcroader,  and  consist  of  more  filaments  than  the 
dorsal,  but  they  are  also  situated  ranch  closer  to 
each  other,  the  lumbar  fasciculi  being  still  more 
so  than  the  cervical ;  whereas,  in  the  dorsal,  a  con- 
siderable interstice  is  left  between  the  fasciculi. 

These  lumbar  fasciculi,  from  their  origin  to  the 
extremity  of  the  os  sacrum,  form,  through  the 
whole  canal  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  of  the  os 
sacrum,  a  large  bundle  of  nervous  ropes,  which  are 
the  Cauda  equina. 

Though  the  medulla  spinalis  ends  at  the  first  ver- 
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tebra  of  the  loins,  the  vagina  of  the  dura  matefy 
by  which  it  is  invested,  is  continued  through  the 
rest  of  the  bony  canal  all  the  way  to  the  extremity 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  and  involves  the  cauda  equina^ 
the  cords  of  which  pierce  it  on  each  side,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  places  where  they  pass  through  th(r 
intervertebral  holes,  and  the  anterior  holes  of  the 
os  sacrum,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  verte- 
bral nerves. 

After  this  vagina  of  the  dura  mater  is  detached 
from  the  spinal  canal,  by  cutting  the  transverse 
branches  which  go  out  of  th*  intervertebral  holes, 
it  appears  to  have  evident  marks  of  elasticity,  for 
it  immediately  shrinks  up,  as  an  artery  does  whea 
cut  across.  Therefore,  its  true  length,  and  also 
that  of  the  lateral  elongations,  must  be  taken  while 
it  is  in  situ. 

From  all  this,  Mr.  FyfFe  draws  a  conclusion  of 
great  importance,  not  only  in  anatomical  and  phi- 
losophical enquiries,  but  also  for  understanding 
local  diseases,  wounds,  &c.  which  is,  that,  when 
we  have  occasion  to  consider  any  particular  nerves 
near  the  vertebras  of  the  back  or  loins,  or  near  the 
OS  sacrum,  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  spina 
dorsi,  the  origin  of  these  nerves  is  not  even  with 
their  passage  out  of  the  spine,  but  proportionably 
higher.  If,  for  instance,  we  enquire  about  any  of 
the  lowest  sacral  nerves  near  the  os  coccygis,  we 
must  not  stop  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum, 
but  trace  its  origin  as  high  as  the  last  vertebra  of 
the  back,  or  first  of  the  loins. 

The  membrana  arachnoides  accompanies  the  ori- 
ginal fasciculi  separately,  to  their  passage  through 
the  lateral  elongations  of  the  dura  mater,  forming 
a  kind  of  duplicature,  with  breaks,  or  discontinua- 
tions, between  the  cords  which  run  in  the  vagina 
of  the  dura  mater.  The  pia  mater  adheres  very 
closely  both  to  the  fasciculi  and  filaments  of  which 
they  consist.    See  Medulla  spinalis. 

CAU'DA  MU'RIS  ;  a  species  of  ranunculus. 

CAU'DA  PORCI'NA,  i.  e.  pejjcedanum. 

CAUDA'TIO.  An  elongation  of  the  clitoris  in 
vromen  is  so  called  by  the  old  w  riters. 

CAU'DEX,  by  Malpighi  and  other  botanists,  is 
used  to  signify  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree ;  by 
Linnseus,  the  stock  or  body  of  the  root,  part  of 
which  ascends,  part  descends.  The  ascending  part 
raises  itself  gradually  above  ground,  serving  fre- 
quently  for  a  trunk,  and  correspends  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  caudex  of  former  writers.  The  de- 
scending part  strikes  gradually  downward  into  the 
ground,  and  puts  forth  radicles  or  small  fibres, 
which  are  the  principal  and  essential  part  of  every 
root.  The  descending  caudex  therefore  corres- 
ponds to  the  radix  of  other  botanists.  Agreeably 
to  this  idea,  Linnaeus  considers  trees  and  shrubs  as 
roofs  above  ground  ;  an  opinion  which  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  well  known  fact,  that  trees,  when  in- 
verted, put  forth  leaves  froaa  the  descending  cau- 
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dex,  and  radicles  or  roots  from  the  ascending.  For 
the  varieties  in  tiie  descending  caudexj  see  the  arti- 
ele  Radix. 

CAUL,  in  anatomj,  the  popular  name  for  the 
Omentum.  See  Omentum.  The  term  c«z</ is  like- 
wise applied  to  a  thin  membrane  encompassing  the 
heads  of  some  childicn  when  born.  It  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  ;  which 
usually  break,  but  sometimes  pass  forward  along 
with  the  child.  It  is  an  idle  superstition  with  sai- 
lors' wives,  that  possessing  one  of  these  will  pre- 
serve their  husbands  from  being  shipwrecked. 

CAULE'DON,  (xavXrj^ov,  because  it  breaks  like 
KayX©^,  fit  branch )  ;  that  species  of  fracture  where 
the  bone  is  broken  transversely,  so  as  not  to  lie 
immediately  in  contact. 

CAU'LIAS,  (xauAdZf ) ;  an  epithet  for  that  juice 
of  the  Silphium  which  flows  from  the  stalk,  by 
"way  of  distinction  from  that  which  flows  from  the 
root,  and  is  called  (i^icc;. 

CAULIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  such  plants  as  have  a  stalk. 

CAULIFLOWER,  a  much  esteemed  species  of 
cabbage.  See  Brassjca.  The  flower  is  cut  before 
the  parts  of  fructification  have  had  time  to  expand  ; 
and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  tender  and  deli- 
cate eating. 

CAU'LIS,  (from  jcauAoj),  in  botany,  the  stalk 
or  stem.  The  stalk  of  a  tree  is  called  its  trunk. 
Linnjeus  defines  it  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of  the 
herb,  which  elevates  the  leaves  and  fructification. 
The  stalks  of  the  ferns,  grasses,  palms,  and  mush- 
rooms, are  distinguished  by  particular  names.  This 
term  was  formerly  confined  to  herbs  only. 

CAU'LIS  PROCU'MIIENS,  a  procumbent  or 
trailing  stalk  ;  or  that  which  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
propagates  itself  by  emitting  roots,  as  the  ivy  and 
strawberi-y. 

CAU  LIS  SCA'NDENS,  a  climbing  stalk ;  or 
that  which  climbs  by  the  help  of  tendrils,  as  the 
Tines  and  briony,  &c. 

CAU'LIS  VOLU'BILIS.  A  twining  stalk  is 
that  which  twists  about  any  prop,  without  the  help 
of  tendrils,  as  the  hop,  kidney-bean,  &c. 

CAULO'DES,  the  white  or  green  cabbage. 

CAULO'RAPA,  cabbage-turnep.  A  species  of 
Brassica. 

CAU'LOS,  a  stalk.  This  word  is  used  by  way 
of  eminence  to  express  the  stalk  of  Silphium  or 
Laser. 

CAULO'TON,  (KauAcuro?),  a  name  given  to  the 

BEET. 

CAU'MA,  (xau/xa,  from  xxiw,  to  burnj ;  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or,  of  the  body  in  a 
fever. 

CAU'NGA,  a  name  of  the  Areca. 

CAU'RIS,  a  name  given  by  some  to  the  genus  of 
shells  called,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  parcel- 
lana  and  concha  venerea.    It  is  from  a  false  pro» 


nnnciation  of  this  word  cauris  that  we  call  these 
shells  gowries, 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds, 
or  by  virtue  of  which  any  thing  is  done :  it  stands 
opposed  to  effect.  We  get  the  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect  from  our  observation  of  the  vicissitude  of 
tilings,  while  we  perceive  some  qualities  of  sub- 
stances begin  to  exist,  and  tbat  they  receive  their 
existence  fi  om  the  due  application  and  operation  of 
other  beings.  That  which  produces,  is  the  cause  ; 
and  that  which  is  produced,  the  effect :  thus,  flui- 
dity in  wax  is  the  eflect  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
which  we  observe  to  be  constantly  produced  by  the 
application  of  such  heat. 

Aristotle,  and  the  schoolmen  after  him,  distin- 
guished four  kinds  of  causes  ;  the  efficient,  the  ma- 
terial, the  formal,  and  the  final.  This,  like  many 
of  Aristotle's  distinctions,  is  only  a  distinction  of 
the  various  meanings  of  an  ambiguous  word :  for 
the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  end, 
have  nothing  common  in  their  nature,  by  which 
they  may  be  accounted  species  of  the  same  genus ; 
but  the  Greek  word,  which  we  translate  cause,  had 
these  four  different  meanings  in  Aristotle's  days, 
and  we  have  added  other  meanings.  We  do  not 
indeed  call  the  matter  or  the  form  of  a  thing  its 
cause ;  but  we  have  final  causes,  instrumental 
causes,  occasional  causes,  and  many  others.  Thus 
the  word  cause  has  been  so  hackneyed,  and  made 
to  have  so  many  different  meanings  in  the  writings  of 
philosophers,  and  in  the  talk  of  the  vulgar,  that  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  is  confounded. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the 
important  end  of  knowing  their  causes,  besides 
gratifying  our  curiosity,  is,  that  we  may  knovf 
when  to  expect  them,  or  how  to  bring  them  about. 
This  is  very  often  of  real  importance  in  life  ;  and 
this  purpose  is  served,  by  knowing  what,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  goes  before  them  and  is  con- 
nected with  them  ;  and  this,  therefore,  we  call  the 
cause  of  such  a  phenomenon.  If  a  magnet  be 
brought  near  to  a  mariner's  compass,  the  needle, 
which  was  before  at  rest,  immediately  begins  to 
move,  and  bends  its  course  towards  the  magnet, 
or  perhaps  the  contrary  way.  If  an  unlearned 
sailor  is  asked  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nee- 
dle, he  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  He  tells  you 
it  is  the  magnet :  and  the  proof  is  clear ;  for,  re- 
move the  magnet,  and  the  effect  ceases ;  bring  it 
near,  and  the  effect  is  again  produced.  It  is,  therct 
fore,  evident  to  sense,  thai,  tue  magnet  is  the  cause 
of  this  effect. 

A  Cartesian  philosopher  enters  deeper  into  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  He  observes,  that  the 
magnet  does  not  touch  the  needle,  and  therefore 
can  give  it  no  impulse.  He  pities  the  ignorance  of 
the  sailor.  The  effect  is  produced,  says  he,  by 
magnetic  effluvia,  or  subtile  matter,  which  passes 
from  the  magnet  to  the  needle;  and  forces  it  from 
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its  place.  He  can  even  show  vou,  in  a  figure, 
where  these  inagiic(ic  efiluvia  issue  from  the  mag- 
net, what  round  they  take,  and  what  way  they 
return  home  ag  iin.  And  thus  he  thinks  he  com- 
prehends perfectly  how,  and  by  what  cause,  the 
niofion  of  the  needle  is  produced.  A  NcM  tonian 
philosophsr  enquires  what  proof  can  be  offered  for 
the  existence  of  magnetic  effluvia,  andean  find  none. 
He  therefore  holds  it  as  a  fiction,  an  hypothesis ; 
and  he  has  learnt  that  hypotheses  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  lie  confesses 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  this  motion,  and 
thinks  that  his  business  as  a  philosopher  is  only  to 
find  from  experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lated in  all  cases.  Th«se  three  persons  differ  much 
in  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  real  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  ;  and  the  man  who  knows  most 
is  he  vrho  is  sensible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Yet  all  the  three  speak  the  same  language 
and  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  this  motion  is 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  power  of  the  magnet. 

What  has  =  been  said  of  this,  may  be  applied  to 
every  phenomenon  that  falls  within  the  compass  of 
medical  philosophy.  We  deceive  ourselves,  if  we 
conceive  that  we  can  point  out  the  real  efficient 
cause  of  any  one  of  theni.  The  grandest  discovery 
ever  made  in  natural  philosophy,  was  that  of  the 
riaw  of  gravitation,  which  opens  such  a  view  of  our 
])lanetary  system,  that  it  looks  like  something  di- 
Tiue.  But  the  author  of  this  discovery  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  discovered  no  real  cause,  but 
only  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which  the  un- 
known cause  operates.  Natural  philosophers,  who 
think  accurately,  have  a  precise  meaning  to  the 
terms  they  use  in  the  science  ;  and  when  they  pre- 
tend to  show  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture, they  mean  by  the  cause,  a  law  of  nature  of 
which  that  phenomenon  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  whole  object  of  philosophy,  as  Newton 
expressly  teaches,  is  reducible  to  these  two  heads  : 
ii/st,  by  just  induction  from  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  then  to 
apply  those  laws  to  the  solution  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great  philoso.- 
-pher  attempted,  and  all  that  he  thought  attainable. 
And  this  indeed  he  attained  in  a  great  measure, 
with  regard  to  the  motions  of  our  planetary  system, 
and  with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  But  supposing 
that  a'l  the  phenomena  which  fall  within  the  reach 
of  our  senses  were  accounted  for  from  general  laws 
of  nature  justly  deduced  from  expi^rience ;  that  is, 
supposing  natural  philosophy  brought  to  its  utmost 
perfection  ;  it  does  not  discover  t}ie  efficient  cause 
,of  any  one  phenomenon  in  n^iture.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  the  rules  accqrding  to  which  the  effects 
.are  produced  ;  but  there  must  be  a  cause  which 
operates  (according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  na- 
.vigatiojri.never  navigated  a  ship.  The  rules  of  archi- 
ificture  never  built  a  house. 


Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attention  to  the. 
course  of  nature,  have  discovered  many  of  her 
laws,  and  have  very  happily  applied  them  to  ac- 
count for  many  phenomena :  but  they  have  never 
discovered  the  efficient  cause  of  any  one  pheno- 
menon :  nor  do  those  who  have  distinct  notions  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  make  any  such  pre- 
tence. Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innu- 
merable effects  which  require  an  agent  endowed 
with  active  power  ;  but  the  agent  is  behind  the 
scene.  Whether  it  be  the  Supreme  Cause  alone, 
or  a  subordinate  cause  or  causes  ;  and  if  subordi- 
nate causes  be  employed  by  the  Almighty,  what 
their  nature,  their  number,  and  their  different 
offices  may  be ;  are  things  hidden,  for  wise  reasons 
no  doubt,  from  the  human  eye. 

CAUSES,  in  a  medical  sense,  are  defined  by  an- 
cient writers  to  be  those  circumstances  during  the 
presence  of  which  there  is  disease.  The  causes  of 
diseases  are  various  ;  often  obscure,  and  sometimes 
totally  unknown.  The  most  full  and  proximate 
cause  is  that  which,  when  present,  produces  a  dis- 
ease, when  taken  away  removes  it,  and  when 
changed  also  changes  it.  There  are  also  remote 
causes,  which  physicians  have  been  accustomed  to- 
divide  into  the  predisponent  and  exciting  ones. 
'J'he  former  are  those  which  only  render  the  body 
fit  for  a  disease,  or  which  put  it  into  such  a  state 
that  it  will  readily  receive  one.  The  exciting 
cause  is  that  which  immediately  produces  the  dis- 
ease in  a  body  already  disposed  to  receive  it. 

The  predisponent  cause  is  always  inherent  in  the 
body  itself,  though  perhaps  it  originally  came  from 
without;  but  the  exciting  cause  may  either  come 
from  within  or  from  without. 

From  the  combined  action  of  the  predisponent 
and  exciting  causes  comes  the  proximate  causey 
which  neither  of  the  two,  taken  singly,  is  able  to 
produce  ;  seeing  neither  every  exciting  cause  will 
produce  a  disease  in  every  person,  nor  will  every 
one  predisposed  to  a  disease  fall  into  it  without  ao 
exciting  cause.  A  body  predisposed  to  disease 
therefore  has  already  declined  somewhat  from  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  although  none  of  its  func- 
tions are  impeded  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
truly  say  the  person  is  diseased.  Yet  sometimes 
the  predisponent  cause,  by  continuing  long,  may 
arrive  at  such  an  height,  that  it  alone,  without  the 
addition  of  any  exciting  cause,  may  produce  a  reaj 
disease.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  debility 
of  the  simple  solids,  the  mobility  of  the  living  so- 
lids, and  in  plethora.  The  exciting  cause  alsq, 
though  it  should  not  be  able  immediately  to  bring 
on  a  disease  ]  yet  if  it  continues  long,  will  by  den. 
grees  destroy  the  strongest  constitution,  and  render 
it  liable  to  various  diseases  ;  because  it  either  pro- 
duces a  predisponent  cause,  or  is  converted  into  it, 
so  that  the  same  thing  may  sometimes  be  an  excit, 
.ing  cause,  sometimes  a  piedisponejjt  one;  of  >vbicU 
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the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  sloth,  luxury,  Sec. 
are  examples. 

Diseases,  however,  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
their  origin  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mal machine  ;  and  hence  many  diseases  are  common 
to  every  body,  when  a  proper  exciting  cause  oc- 
curs, though  some  people  are  much  more  liable  to 
certain  diseases  than  others.  Some  are  hereditary; 
for  as  healthy  parents  naturally  produce  healthy 
children,  so  diseased  parents  as  naturally  produce 
a  diseased  offspring.  Some  of  these  diseases  appear 
in  the  earliest  infancy  ;  others  occur  equally  at  all 
ages;  nor  are  there  wanting  some  which  lurk  un- 
suspected even  to  the  latest  old  age,  at  last  break- 
ing out  with  the  utmost  violence  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion. Some  diseases  are  born  with  us,  even  though 
they  have  no  proper  foundation  in  our  constitution, 
as  when  a  foetus  receives  some  hurt  by  an  injury 
done  to  the  mother ;  while  others,  neither  born 
with  us  nor  having  any  foundation  in  the  constitu- 
tion, are  sucked  in  with  the  nurse's  milk.  Many 
diseases  accompany  the  different  stages  of  life  ;  and 
henfe  some  are  proper  to  infancy,  youth,  and  old 
age.  Some  also  are  proper  to  each  of  the  sexes, 
especially  the  weaker  sex,  proceeding,  -no  doubt, 
from  the  general  constitution  of  the  body,  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  state  of  the  parts  subservient  to 
generation.  Hence  the  diseases  peculiar  to  virgins, 
to  menstruating  women,  to  women  with  child,  to 
lying-in  women,  to  nurses,  and  to  old  women. 
The  climate  itself,  under  which  people  live,  pro- 
duces  some  diseases  ;  and  every  climate  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  particular  disease,  either  from 
its  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from  the  mutability 
of  the  weather.  An  immense  number  of  diseases 
also  may  be  produced  by  impure  air,  or  such  as  is 
loaded  with  putrid,  marshy,  or  other  noxious  va- 
pours. The  same  thing  may  happen  from  cor- 
rupted aliment,  whether  meat  or  drink  ;  though 
even  the  best  and  most  nutritious  aliment  will  hurt, 
if  taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  not  to  mention 
poisons,  which  are  endowed  with  such  pernicious 
qualities,  that  even  when  taken  in  a  very  small 
quantity  they  produce  the  most  grievous  diseases, 
or  perhaps  even  death  itself.  Lastly,  from  in- 
numerable accidents  and  dangers  to  which  mankind 
are  exposed,  they  frequently  come  off  with  broken 
limbs,  wounds,  and  contusions,  sometimes  quite  in- 
curable ;  and  these  misfortunes,  though  proceeding 
from  an  external  cause  at  first,  often  terminate  in 
internal  diseases. 

Hitherto  we  have  mentioned  only  the  dangers 
which  come  from  without  ;  but  those  are  not  less, 
nor  fewer  in  number,  which  come  from  within. 
At  every  breath,  man  pours  forth  a  cause  of  disease 
both  to  himself  and  others.  Neither  are  the  efflu- 
via of  the  lungs  alone  hurtful  :  there  flows  out 
from  every  pore  of  the  body  a  most  subtile  and 
poisonous  matter,  perhaps  of  a  putrescent  nature, 


which  being  long  accumulated,  and  not  allowed  to 
diftuse  itself  through  the  air,  infects  the  body  with 
most  grievous  diseases  ;  nor  does  it  stop  here,  but 
produces  a  contagion  which  spreads  devastation  far 
and  wide  among  mankind.  From  too  much  or  too 
little  exercise  of  our  animal  powers  also  no  small 
danger  ensues.  By  inactivity  cither  of  body  or 
mind,  the  vigour  of  both  is  impaired  ;  nor  is  the 
danger  much  less  from  too  great  eraployment.  By 
moderate  use,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  are  improved  and 
strengthened  ;  and  here  nature  has  appointed  cer- 
tain limits,  so  that  exercise  can  neither  be  too 
much  neglected,  nor  too  much  increased,  with 
impunity.  Hence  those  who  use  violent  exercise 
as  Avell  as  those  who  spend  their  time  in  sloth  and 
idleness,  are  equally  liable  to  diseases  ;  but  each  to 
diseases  of  a  different  kind :  and  hence  also  the 
bad  effects  of  too  great  or  too  little  employment  of 
the  mental  powers. 

Besides  the  causes  of  disease  arising  from  those 
actions  of  the  body  and  mind  which  are  in  our  own 
power,  there  are  others  arising  from  those  which 
are  quite  involuntary.  Thus,  passions  of  the  mind, 
either  when  carried  to  too  great  excess,  or  whea 
long  continued,  equally  destroy  the  health;  nay, 
will  even  sometimes  bring  on  sudden  death.  Sleep 
also,  which  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  restoring 
the  exhausted  strength  of  the  body,  proves  noxious 
either  by  its  too  great  or  too  little  quantity.  In 
the  most  healthy  body,  also,  many  things  always 
require  to  be  evacuated.  The  retention  of  these  is 
hurtful,  as  well  as  too  profuse  an  evacuation,  or 
the  excretion  of  those  things,  either  spontaneously 
or  artificially,  which  nature  directs  to  be  retained. 
As  the  solid  parts  sometimes  become  flabby,  soft, 
almost  dissolved,  and  unfit  for  their  proper  offices  ; 
so  the  fluids  are  sometimes  inspissated,  and  formed 
even  into  the  hardest  solid  masses.  Hence  impeded 
actions  of  the  organs,  vehement  pain,  various  and 
grievous  diseases.  Lastly,  some  animals  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  diseases  ;  namely, 
such  as  support  their  life  at  the  expence  of  others  : 
and  these  either  invade  us  from  without,  or  take  up 
their  residence  within  the  body,  gnawing  the  bow- 
els while  the  person  is  yet  alive,  not  only  with 
great  danger  and  distress  to  the  patient,  but  some- 
times even  producing  death  itself. 

Galen  divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  causes  of  diseases,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  six  things,  which  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  health  when  they  are  well  dis- 
posed and  properly  used,  but  produce  a  contrary 
effect  when  they  are  imprudently  used  and  ill  dis- 
posed. These  six  things  are,  the  air,  aliments  and 
drink,  motion  and  rest,  sleeping  and  watching.,  re- 
tention and  excretion,  and  lastly,  the  passions. 
All  these  are  called  the  procatarctic  or  beginning 
causes,  because  they  put  in  motion  the  internal 
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canses;  which  are  of  two  kinds,  the  antecedent 
and  the  conjunct.  The  former  appears,  says  Galen, 
hy  reasoning  ;  and  consists  for  the  most  part  in  a 
peccancy  of  tJie  humours,  cither  by  plenitude  or 
cacochyuiy,  i.  e.  a  bad  state  of  them.  When  the 
humours  are  in  too  large  a  quantity,  (he  case  is 
called  a  plethora ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  this 
v  oi  d  equally  denotes  too  large  a  qu;uitity  of  all  the 
humours  together,  or  a  redundance  of  one  parfi^u- 
lar  humour  which  prevails  over  the  rest.  Accoid- 
ing  to  these  principles,  there  may  be  a  sanguine,  a 
bilious,  a  pituitous,  or  a  melancholy  plenitude; 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  sanguine 
and  the  three  other  plenitudes,  that  the  biuod, 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  former,  may  far  surpass 
the  rest :  whereas,  if  any  of  the  three  la=t-menti. 
oned  ones  do  so,  the  case  is  no  longer  called  pleni- 
tude, but  cacochymy ;  because  these  humoiirs, 
abounding  more  than  they  ought,  corrupt  the  blood 
The  causes  he  also  divides  into  such  as  are  manifest 
and  evident,  and  &iich  as  are  latent  and  obscure. 
The  first  are  such  as  spontaneouily  co  iie  under  the 
cognizance  of  our  senses  when  they  act  or.  produce 
their  effects  :  the  second  are  not  of  themstl  .  es  per- 
ceptible, but  may  be  discovered  by  reasoning  :  the 
third  sort,  i,  e.  srch  as  he  calls  occult  or  con- 
CL'aled,  cannot  be  discovered  at  all.  Among  this 
last  he  places  the  cause  of  the  hydrophobia. 

CAU'SIS,  (from  the  Greek.  xscv<ri;):  a  bubij. 

CAUSO'DES  FEBRIS,  (yiccvru.'Sy};),  i.e.  Caiisus. 
Celsus  renders  this  word  by  febrh  ardens.  See 
Causus. 

CAUSO'MA,  (xxutrwaa),  a  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates.  It  signifies  a  burning  heat  and  inflamma- 
tion. 

CAU'STICA,  {■Kxvffnxx,  from  xcauj,  uro.^  to 
burn).,  caustics;  such  substances  as,  by  their  vio- 
lent activity,  destroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to 
M'hich  they  are  applied.  These  eat  away,  as  we 
commonly  express  it,  or  burn  the  flesh  into  an  es- 
char., and  this,  in  a  little  time,  falls  quite  off,  and 
leaves  a  vacuity  in  the  part.  Caustics  are  of  use 
generally  in  absceFses  and  imposthumations,  to  eat 
through  the  integuments,  and  give  vent  to  the  mat- 
ter  ;  also,  to  make  issues  in  parts  where  cutting  is 
difficult  or  inconvenien^  See  Eschaiiotics, 

CAUSTIC  ALKALI.    See  Alkali. 

CAUSTIC  BARLEY.    See  Cevadiixa. 

CAU'STICUxM  ANTIMOxNIA'LE.    See  Anti- 

MONIUJI  MURIATUM. 

CAU'STICUM  ARSENICA'LE.  SccArseni. 
cat.  Caustic. 

CAU'STICUM  COMMUNE  FCRTIUS.  See 
Cai.x  cltm  kali  pun.o. 

CA  U'STICUM  LUNA'RE.  See  Argentum  ni- 

TRATUM. 

CAU'SUS,  (from  wro,  to  burn)  ;  so  called 

by  the  Greeks  because  it  is  attei;dt'd  with  an  ar- 
4eM  ajid  burning  heat  of  the  whole  body.  The  a.n- 


clents  considered  this,  together  with  the  extrems 
heat,  and  unextinguishable  thirst,  as  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  Hippocrates  succinctly 
describes  it,  a  feoer  attended  with  extreme  heaty 
strong  thirst,  a  rough  and  black  tongue.,  complexion 
1/elloioish,  and  the  saliva  bilious.  Sautages  ar- 
ranges  it  under  tritmophyu.,  the  second  species  (see 
Tr'.t/eopiiya)  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  among 
his  examples  of  tertian  remittents  (see  Tertiana). 
Dr.  Fovvle,  in  his  treatise  on  fevers  in  the  West 
Indies,  divides  them  into  intermittents,  remittents, 
ardent  fever,  and  the  malignant  or  gaol  fever.  To 
the  diagaostic  symptoms  of  these  varieties  of  fever, 
he  pays  particular  attention. 

"  We  may  obs  rve,"  says  he,  "  that  the  ardent 
ferer  requires  a  certain  deg  ee  of  firmness  of  fibre  ; 
it  reigns  mjst  commonly  at  that  period  of  the  year 
when  the  sky  is  clear  ;  when  the  atmosphere  seems 
little,  if  at  all,  loaded  with  vapour  ;  and  when  the 
heal  i<:  great.  The  objects  of  i*s  attack  are  the 
stoiit  and  athletic,  young,  or  middle  aged  men,  or 
women  who  in  their  constitutions  and  habits  nearly 
resemble  them,  and  those  who  have  lately  arrived 
eitlieV  from  Europe  or  North  Amer;ca,  or  from  the 
more  mountainous  situations  in  the  West  Indies 
themselves.  It  is  prevalent  in  the  dry  sandy  bays, 
and  is  often  indcc  a  by  persons  who  have  beea 
much  I)eated  being  suddenly  exposed  to  cold. 

"  The  lemitting  fever,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
require  a  previously  debditated  body  :  it  is  most 
frequent  at  ihose  periods  of  the  yea^,  when,  the 
ground  having  been  supersaturated  by  the  rains, 
the  whole  atmosphere  become';  ioa,d^d  with  noxious 
vapour.  Persons  who  have  lived  for  some  time  ia 
the  W est  Indies  are  by  no  me^ns  free  from  its  pow- 
er, and  women  and  children  suOer  severely  from 
it,  as  do  also  tiiosc  who  have  been  debilitated  by 
previous  illness  or  losig-continued  fatigue.  It  pre- 
vails in  the  low  swampy  marshes,  in  ttie  neighbour- 
hood of  lagoons,  in  uriCnitivaLcd  situations,  where 
the  currents  of  air  arc  impeded,  and  on  the  smaller 
hills  which  are  subject  alternately  to  the  swampy 
vapours,  and  the  cokl  storms. 

"  The  gaol  fever  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  except 
on  board  of  ships  or  in  crowded  towns,  or  in  indi- 
viduals who  ha-ve  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
such  places. 

"  This  should  lead  us  to  a  very  important  point 
of  practice  ;  it  should  teach  us  to  be  minute  in  our 
enquiries  into  the  former  manner  of  living  of  the, 
patient,  and  al.^o  to  enqiiire  concerning  his  previ- 
ous residence  and  other  circumstances  :  for  where 
the  palient  happens  to  be  attacked  soon  after  he 
comes  into  the  neighbourhood  of  swampy  soils, 
not  having  before  been  exposed  to  any  debilitating 
causes,  we  surely  may  be  more  free  in  our  evacua- 
tions, than  in  other  circimistanccs.  The  doctor 
observes  that  the  mode  of  attack  differs  considera- 
bly ill  the  three  levers.    While  the  gaol  fever  ii 
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^flflmrflnly  preceded,  for  some  hours,  often  for  a 
day  or  two,  by  languors  and  transient  alternations 
of  chills  and  flushes,  and  the  remitting  has  a  rigor, 
(generally  strong  but  always  sufficiently  evident:  the 
«rdcnt  fever  commonly  makes  its  attack  sudden- 
ly and  with  Utile  or  no  rigor,  and  the  patient, 
-from  being  in  apparent  sound  health,  is  hurried  in- 
stantly into  the  midst  of  disease.  The  prostration 
•of  strength  also,  though  very  great  both  in  the  re- 
mitting and  typhous  fever,  yet  bears  no  proportion 
to  that  in  the  ardent :  the  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs,  is  considerable  in  all,  but  in  the  ardent 
there  is  most  commonly  a  violent  pain  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thighs.  The  pain  also  of  the  head  is 
different  in  the  various  fevers  :  in  the  ardent,  it  is 
principally  fixed  over  the  orbit  of  each  eye,  while 
there  is  only  a  dull  heavy  pain  over  the  rest  of  the 
Jiead ;  in  the  remitting,  the  pain  is  violent  and  con- 
tinued over  the  whole  head  ;  while  in  the  gaol  fe- 
ver it  seems  rather  to  be  a  succession  of  pulsations, 
giving  an  idea  to  the  patient  that  his  head  is  forci- 
bly opening  and  shutting.  There  is  little  vomiting, 
except  just  in  the  early  attack  of  gaol  fever  ;  but 
in  both  the  others,  it  is  a  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous symptom  :  in  the  remitting,  there  is  generally 
a  quantity  of  bile  thrown  up,  frequently  of  a  green 
colour,  but  this  seldom  or  never  happens  in  the  ar- 
dent. So  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that 
where  bile  is  vomited  up,  and  there  has  been  sen- 
sible rigor,  we  can  have  scarcely  any  doubt  in 
pronouncing  the  fever  not  to  be  of  the  ardent  type : 
and  there  is  also  in  the  latter  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  countenance  in  the  gaol  fever  is  commonly, 
jdthough  slightly,  suffused,  yet  of  a  dirtj  ish  hue, 
and  by  no  means  tumid ;  and  there  is  commonly 
violent  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries.  In  the 
remitting,  after  the  hot  fit  is  formed,  the  suffusion 
is  great,  but  the  tumor  by  no  means  so  evident, 
particularly  about  the  fauces  and  neck,  as  in  the 
ardent.  The  mode  of  speaking  is  very  diifercnt : 
in  this,  it  is  confused  and  thick  ;  in  the  remitting, 
it  varies  only  from  health  in  a  quickness,  ojving  to 
the  anxiety  of  the  patient,  not  to  any  particular 
debility  of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  gaol 
fever  it  is  generally  a  quickness  of  speech  for  a 
word  or  two,  rather  as  if  from  impatience  at  being 
disturbed,  or  else  it  is  plaintive  and  querulous. 
Neither  in  the  remitting  nor  typhus  has  the  patient 
any  of  that  appearance  as  of  intoxication,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  observed  in  the  ardent  fever. 

The  tongue  in  typhus  is  generally  very  tremulous 
when  put  out :  it  is  from  the  beginning  furred,  and 
soon  becomes  dry  and  chapped  ;  and,  towards  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
covered  with  black  and  loose  saburra,  floating  like 
.cobwebs,  or. they  have  anumbei'  of  aphthae  over 
•their  surface.  In  the  remitting,  the  tongue  is  fur- 
fed,  but  in  no  degree,  aad,  as  the  disease  ad- 


vances,  this  fur  becomes  brown,  but  there  Is  in  ge- 
neral some  moisture  on  it  to  the  last.  In  the  ar- 
dent fever  the  tongue  has  no  fur  upon  it;  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  call  it  morbidly  clean  :  it  is  ra- 
ther  moist,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour:  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  it  sometimes  becomes  dr}-,  at  other* 
not  so,  but  always  continues  clean.  The  thirst  is 
not  so  great  as  we  might  be  led  to  expect  in  this 
fever,  from  the  vehemence  of  the  symptoms,  nei- 
ther is  it  in  any  proportion  to  what  is  felt  in  the 
others.  In  this  fever  also,  while  the  prostration 
of  strength  is  very  great,  the  vomiting,  burning 
heat  of  the  stomach,  and  restlessness,  are  violently 
urgent,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  intense.  The 
pulse  varies  very  inconsiderably,  either  in  strength 
or  quickness,  from  its  natural  state,  but  in  the  other 
fevers,  it  is  amongst  the  first  symptoms  to  show  a  de- 
rangement of  the  system. 

The  delirium  is  very  different  also  :  in  the  ar- 
dent fever,  it  is  of  the  most  fierce  kind.  The  pa- 
tient generally  imagines  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  most  bitter  enemies,  Avho  are  either  attacking 
him,  or  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  attack  ;  the 
eye-balls  are  strained,  the  whole  countenance  puts 
on  the  most  terrific  aspect,  and  it  often  requires 
two  or  three  persons  to  hold  him  in  his  bed.  The 
delirium  in  the  remitting  is  seldom  so  fierce  ;  it  is 
generally  mild,  the  imagination  of  the  patient  bu- 
sying itself  with  his  former  occupations  and  pur-, 
suits :  while  that  of  typhus  seems  scarcely  to  a- 
mount  to  more  than  a  want  of  power  of  attention 
in  the  sick  person  to  any  thing  about  him  ;  for  dur- 
ing the  time  he  is  uttering  the  most  incoherent  non- 
sense, if  he  be  roused,  he  gives  a  rational  answer, 
but  immediately  relapses  into  his  incoherent  fit. 

Dr.  Fowle  considers  these  the  symptoms  which  ara 
most  dissimilar  in  the  dift'erent  fevers ;  and  has  pur. 
posely  omitted  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  the 
black  vomit,  and  the  heemorrhages  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  he  says  he  has  seen  them  oc- 
cur in  every  species  of  fever  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates. 

CAUSUS,  ENDEMIAL  ;  the  name  given  b^ 
Dr.  Moseley  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies. See  Yellow  Fever.  The  generality  of  the 
French  Avriters  say  that  it  was  brought  directljf 
from  Siam,  in  a  merchant  ship,  and  communicated 
to  the  people  of  Martinique,  whence  the  contagion 
was  carried  to  St.  Domingo,  but  that  the  sailors 
were  the  only  people  attacked  by  it,  whence  it  v/aS 
also  called  la  fievre  matelotter. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  Dr» 
Moseley  says,  has  been  universally  credited  by 
these  Avritcrs,  who  have  not  been  at  the  trouble  ta 
consider,  that  a  disease  brought  from  Siam  in  th® 
East  Indies,  in  a  similar  latitude  to  the  West-Indi. 
an  islands,  would  be  most  likely  to  affect  the  na« 
tives,  living  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  in  Avhich 
the  disease  originated)  rather  than  Europeaus  of  s® 
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differfnt  a  temperament  of  body.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  this  disease  never  attacks  either  white  or  black 
natives  of  hot  climates ;  neither  was  it  brought 
from  Siam :  and  though  it  is  possible,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  that  it  may  frequently  appear  there, 
or  in  any  other  tropical  country  (though  Barrcre 
says  it  is  unknown  at  Cayenne),  no  history  of  that 
country  mentions  such  a  disease.  The  Spaniards 
cull  it  vomilo  pricto,  or  the  black  vomiting,  from 
its  most  direful  symptom.  By  this  disease  their 
galkons  sometimes  lose  the  principal  part  of  their 
men,  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  at  Porto  Bel- 
lo  and  Carthagena. 

"  That  this  disease  is  a  species  of  the  xa.v(roi  of 
Hippocrates,  Areta;us,  and  Galen,"  says  Dr.  Mose- 
ley,  "  that  is,  the  febris  ardc7is  or  causus,  as  it  is 
called,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt; — aggravat- 
ed by  climate — incidental  only  to  the  gross,  inflam- 
matory, and  plethoric — at  any  season  of  the  year — 
and  totally  different  from  the  remittent  bilious  fe- 
ver, to  which  all  habits  of  body  are  subject,  in  hot 
climates,  particularly  after  rains,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

"  The  causus,  the  most  ardent  fever  in  tempe- 
rate climates,  as  described  by  the  fathers  of  physic, 
is  a  disease  seldom  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  never  attended  with  that  violence  of 
symptoms,  which  accompanies  the  same  description 
of  disease  in  hot  climates.  And  whether  in  lati- 
tudes so  mild  as  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
the  Archipelago  islands,  the  causus  has  ever  been 
attended  with  black  vomiting,  as  in  the  West  In- 
dies,  I  cannot  tell.  Lommius  mentions  the  vo- 
miting of  blood,  and  voiding  black  liquid  stools, 
and  black  urine.  Critical,  and  symptomatica!  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  in  the  causus,  is  enumerated 
among  the  symptoms  by  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  ac- 
curate Lommius  particularly  mentions  the  danger 
of  that  appearance  before  the  seventh  day  ;  grave 
esse  periculum  signijicatur  ubi  aurigo  ante  septi- 
mum  diem  oritur. 

"  The  affinity  of  the  symptoms,  progress,  and 
termination  of  a  causus,  in  Europe,  to  those  of 
this  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  excepting  the  black 
vomiting,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  constitutes  all  the  difference 
that  is  found  between  them.  The  black  tongue  is 
always  mentioned  as  a  symptom  in  the  causus  ;  of 
which  appearance  Hippocrates  has  made  a  judici- 
ous discrimination,  that  all  other  writers  have 
omitted.  The  tongue,  he  sa,ys,  primum,Jlava  est ; 
sed  procedente  tempore  nigrescit.  Si  igitur  per 
initia  nigrescat,  celeriores  sunt  liberationes ;  si 
vero  pontea^  tardiores.  Which  is  exactly  the  case 
in  the  yellow  fever.  Trallian  says,  in  the  genuine 
causus  the  tongue  is  black,  but  not  in  the  spurious 
causus ;  yet  he  considers  the  latter  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous disease  :  and  Lommius  speaks  of  the  danger 
of  the  tongue  being  first  dry,  then  rough,  then 
"black  and  foul. 


"  Hippocrates  mentions,  in  other  places,  some 
circumstances  not  enumerated  in  his  description  of 
the  causus,  which  we  find  correspond  with  the  yel- 
low fever  ;  and  are  convincing  proofs  that  he  had 
seen  fevers  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  black  blood 
(what  the  ancients  sometimes  termed  black  bile), 
as  in  his  prognostics,  he  often  mentions  the  fatality 
of  that  symptom  ;  and  some  that  were  equally  ra- 
pid with  this  disease.  Of  the  causus,  he  says,  fe- 
bris  ardens  Jit,  qumn  resiccatcs  venulce  tempore 
cEstivo^  acres  et  biliosos  ichoras  ad  se  attraxerint : 
ac  febris  multa  detinet,  corpusque  quemadmodum  ab 
ossearia  lassitudine  affectum,  laborat,  doletque.  Fit 
plerumque  turn  ex  longo  itinere,  turn  longa  sitiy 
quum  arefactce  venulce  acres  calidasque Jluxiones  ad 
se  attraxerint^  Fit  vero  lingua  aspera,  et  sicca, 
valdeque  nigra;  partiutnque  ventris  morsu  dolet;  de- 
jectiones  turn  liquidw,  turn  pallida;  Jiunt ;  sitis  adest 
vehemem,  et  vigilice,  atque  interdum  mentis  aliena- 
tiones.  He  observes,  also,  febris  et  sitis  veheme?is 
afficit,  lingua  aspera  et  nigra,  spiritus  sane  calore 
redditur,  color  uliquayitulum  biliosus  Jit,  et  sputa 
biliosa.  Atque  cegro  exteriora  frigida  sunt,  interi- 
ora  verb  admodum  calent. 

"  He  says  there  is  another  species  of  causus,  in 
which,  alvus  subducitur  ;  siti  scatet ;  lingua  aspe- 
ra, sicca,  salsa  ;  mince  suppressio  ;  vigilia  y  extre- 
ma  refrigerata. 

"  Of  the  two  species  of  this  disease,  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  Galen  denominates  one  a  genuine 
and  the  other  a  spurious  causus;  one  was  supposed 
to  proceed  from  bile,  the  other  from  phlegm.  In 
the  former,  the  tongue  was  black;  in  the  latter  not. 
Trallian,  and  other  writers,  have  adopted  this  dis- 
tinction. Galen  also  remarks,  that  the  coldness  of 
the  extremities  is  a  symptom  only  of  the  spurious 
causus,  and  then  only  Avheu  the  fever  is  malignant; 
but  that  in  the  genuine,  bilious,  and  burning  cau- 
sus, the  heat  of  the  body  is  extended  to  the  extre- 
mities." 

But  notwithstanding  the  endemial  causus,  or  yel- 
low fever,  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  torrid  zone,  there  was  no  no- 
tice taken  of  it  in  the  West  Indies  until  nearly  two 
centuries  had  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of 
that  country. 

Ulloa,  in  his  Voyage  to  South  America,  says, 
"  the  vomit 0  prieto,  was  unknown  at  Cathageua, 
and  all  along  the  coast,  till  the  years  1729  and 
1730.  In  1729  Don  Domingo  Justiniani,  commo- 
dore of  the  Guarda  Costas,  lost  so  considerable  a 
part  of  his  ships'  companies  at  Santa  Martha,  that 
the  survivors  were  stricken  with  astonishment  and 
horror  at  the  havock  made  among  their  comrades. 
In  1730,  when  the  galleons  under  Don  Manuel 
Lopez  Pintado  came  to  Carthagena,  the  seamen 
were  seized  with  the  same  dreadful  mortality;  and 
so  sudden  were  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  that 
persons  walking  about  one  day,  were  the  next 
carried  to  their  graves.    Unhappily,  after  all  the 
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expelfltncnts  of  the  surgeons  of  the  galleons  and 
physicians  of  the  country,  no  good  method  of 
treating  the  disease  was  discovered  ;  no  specific  for 
curing  it,  nor  preservative  against  it." 

Warren,  although  he  lived  at  Barbadocs  in  1739, 
•upposes  it  never  appeared  in  that  island  until  about 
the  year  1721,  and  that  it  was  then  brought  from 
Martinique,  in  the  Lynn  man-of-war.  He  says, 
the  second  appearance  of  it  there  was  in  1733,  and 
that  it  then  came  also  from  Martinique.  He  un- 
dertakes  to  show,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  Asiatic  ex- 
tract, and  says,  that  '  a  Proven^alc  fleet  ar,rived  at 
Port  St.  Pierre  in  Martinique  from  Marseilles,  on 
board  of  which  were  several  bales  of  Levant  goods, 
■which  were  taken  in  at  Marseilles,  from  a  ship  just 
arrived  from  St.  Jean  d'Acrc  (probably  the  Ptolo- 
mais  of  the  ancients).  Upon  opening  these  bales 
of  goods  at  Port  St.  Pierre,  this  distemper  imme- 
diately showed  itself ;  many  of  the  people  were  in- 
stantly seized,  some  died  almost  suddenly,  others 
in  a  few  days,  and  some  lingered  longer  ;  and  the 
contagion,  still  spreading,  made  great  havock  at  the 
beginning.' — He  says  he  had  this  account  from  Mr. 
Nelson,  an  English  surgeon,  who  was  seized  with 
the  disease  in  Martinique,  and  died  of  it  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes.  '  It  is  probable,' 
«ays  he,  '  that  the  same  fever,  or  one  of  very 
near  resemblance  and  affinity,  may  first  have  been 
carried  among  the  American  Spaniards  (among 
whom  it  is  now  endemic),  in  somewhat  a  like  man- 
ner  ;  and  that  possibly  some  peculiar  qualities  in 
the  air  and  climate  might  have  fostered  and  main- 
tained it  there  ever  since.'  And  yet,  he  says,  sea- 
faring people  and  new-comers  are  most  obnoxious 
to  it,  '  such  as  had  purer  blood,  'and  probably  less 
adust  than  that  of  the  natives ;  or  of  those  whose 
constitutions  had  been,  for  many  years,  fitted  and 
habituated  to  the  climate.' 

How  a  climate  should  foster  a  disease,  and  a 
contagious  one,  and  the  natives  of  that  climate  be 
exempt  from  it.  Dr.  Moseley  says,  he  cannot  com- 
prehend :  the  whole  story  indeed  he  considers  fa- 
bulous, and  therefore  declines  all  reasoning  on  it. 

"  Towne,"  says  the  doctor,  "  who  practised  in 
Barbadoes,  and  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  that 
island  in  1726,  takes  not  the  least  notice  of  this 
-chimerical  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  but  considers 
it  as  an  endemial  disease  in  the  West  Indies  ;  to 
which  Europeans  are  subject  on  their  first  arrival  : 
and  Hillary,  who  wrote  long  after  both  of  them,  in 
1759,  says,  it  is  '  indigenous  to  the  West-Indian 
islands,  and,  that  it  most  commoaly  seizes  strangers, 
especially  those  who  come  from  a  colder  or  more 
temperate  climate.'  He  says,  '  a  better  enquiry 
would  have  informed  Warren,  that  this  fever  had 
appeaj'ed  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  West-Indian 
islands,  manyyears  before;  for  several  judicious  prac- 
titioners who  were  then,  and  now  arc  living  (about 
,the  year  1760),  whose  business  was  visiting  the  sick. 


some  of  them  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  this  fever  frequently  in  this  island, 
not  only  many  years  before  that  time,  but  many 
years  before  that  learned  gentleman  came  to  it.' 

Dr.  Moseley  farther  observes,  that,  in  the  ende- 
mial causus  of  the  West  Indies,  some  of  those 
symptoms  which  have  given  names  to  the  disease, 
are  now  but  seldom  seen,  unless  when  the  patient 
has  applied  for  advice  too  late,  or  where  improper 
advice  has  been  unfortunately  pursued  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  see,  or  hear  of,  an  instance,  which  Lind  sup- 
poses may  happen,  that  "  the  black  vomit  may 
attack  a  man,  when  newly  arrived  there,  without 
any  previous  complaint nor  of  this  disease  com- 
ing on  with  "an  uneasy  itching  sensation  commonly 
in  the  legs,  and  upon  pulling  down  the  stockings, 
streams  of  thin  dissolved  blood  followed,  a  ghastly 
yellow  colour  quickly  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
body,  &c"  The  former,  unquestionably,  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  endemial  causus,  though  not  at  that  pe- 
riod of  it  which  Dr.  Lind  suggests  ;  but  the  latter 
is  no  symptom  of  this  disease,  nor  scarcely  of  any 
other.  That  the  black  vomiting  appears  earlier  ia 
some  cases  than  in  others,  is  certain  ;  and  the  ear- 
lier it  appears,  the  greater  certainty  there  is  in  the 
prognostic  of  immediate  death. 

Towne  calls  it,  febris  ardens  biliosa  ;  Warren, 
a  malignant  fever  ;  and  Hillary,  a  putrid  bilious 
fever.  Dr.  Moseley  justly  observes,  that,  the  va- 
rious names  given  to  this  disease,  improperly  taken 
from  its  ultimate,  and  not  from  its  primary  symp- 
toms, have  occasioned  great  difficulties  to  young 
practitioners,  and  to  strangers  in  the  West  Indies  : 
and  this  confusion  of  terms,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  often  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences  ia 
practice. 

After  noticing  the  contests  which  agitated  the 
writers  on  the  endemial  causus  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  terming  it  bilious.  Dr.  Moseley  thinks  he 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  none  of  them  have  been 
able  to  decide  whether  bile  is  the  cause  or  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disease  in  question.    He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  on  the  eventual  importance  of 
giving  true  and  appropriate  names  to  diseases  of  so 
fatal  a  description.    He  says,  he  has  adopted  the' 
epithet  j/e/^zB  in  compliance  with  custom  ;  but  he 
even  distrusts  that  nume  ;   as  the  inexperienced 
may  be  looking  out  for  that  appearance,  and  not 
find,  until  it  is  too  late,  the  disease  he  has  to  con- 
tend with.    Indeed  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  he 
says,  like  the  black  vomiting,  is  not  an  invariable- 
symptom  of  this  fever  : — those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  recover,  seldom  have  it ;  and  many  die 
without  its  appearance.    Besides,  the  yellowness 
alone,  leads  to  nothing  certain  ;  it  may  arise  from 
a  harmless  suffusion  of  bile,  as  well  as  from  a  gan- 
grenous state  of  the  blood.     Dr.  Fowle  has  observ- 
ed that  persons  attacked  with  fever,  in  almost  any- 
situation,   very  generally  became  yellow ;  which 
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¥Oon  led  him  to  conceive  it  merely  a  concomitant 
symjilom,  and  by  no  means  such  as  could  be  suffi- 
ciently char;icteii!^tic  of  any  one  fever,  to  give  it  a 
particular  denomination.  It  also  led  him  to  disco- 
ver the  cause  of  the  variety  of  symptoras  attribut- 
ed by  diti'ercnt  authors  to  the  yellow  fever,  and  to 
account  for  successful  methods  of  cure  which  were 
often  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Moseloy  very  properly  observes,  that  the 
term  we  should  use  to  denote  a  disease  "  should 
agree  leitli  some  circumstances  that  characterize  its 
attack^  or  first  appearance.''''  The  circumstances 
which  characterize  this,  he  says,  agree  with  no  fe- 
▼cr,  biit  the  causus  ;  nor  is  this  disease  any  more 
entitled  to  the  name  putrid.,  than  the  small-pox, 
or  any  other  acute  disease ;  which  may,  after  it 
has  passed  its  inflammatory  period,  terminate  with 
putrid  symptoms.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  Dr;  Mose- 
ley  "  that  this  disease  is  in  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible, an  injlammatorif  one ;  accompanied  with 
such  symptoms,  in  a  greater  extent,  as  attend  all 
inflammatory  fever,  and  most  strikingly  the  reverse 
of  any  disease  that  is  putrid,  or  of  one  continued 
exacerbation.  It  obeys  no  particular  season  of  the 
year  ;  and  attacks  also  such  people,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  as  arc  seldom  the  objects  of 
putrid  diseases." 

In  the  histoiy  of  this  fever,  a  multitude  besides 
♦hose  whom  the  Dr.  names,  have  tried  their  strength, 
in  vain  ;  having  done  nothing  more  than  copy  those 
originals ;  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  some 
trifling  medicine,  or  unimportant  observation.  But 
the  symptoms,  he  says,  have  always  been  better  de- 
scribed than  the  disease  has  been  treated. 

CAUTERY,  {v.a.)jty]pi(iv ;  from  kccicu,  to  burn). 
Cauteries  were  divided  by  the  ancients  into  actual 
hnA  potential ;  but  the  term  is  now  given  only  to 
the  red  hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery.  This  was 
formerly  the  only  means  of  preventing  haemorrhage 
from  divided  arteries,  till  the  invention  of  the  liga- 
ture (see  Ligature).  It  was  also  used  in  diseases 
"with  the  same  view  as  m'C  employ  a  blister.  Po- 
.tential  Cautery  was  the  name  by  which  kali  purum., 
.or  potassa,  was  distinguished,  in  the  former  Dis- 
pensatories of  Edinburgh. 

CA'VA  (from  crtuzw,  hollow):  the  name  of  the 
great  veinous  trunk,  which  carries  back,  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  blood  conveyed  by  the 
aorta  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  what  goes  by 
the  arterise  coronariae.  It  receives  all  this  blood 
from  the  arterial  ramifications  in  part  directly,  and 
ia  part  circuitously. 

The  vena  portae  receives  the  blood  carried  to  the 
loose  viscera  of  the  abdomen  by  the  caeliac  artery, 
and  the  two  mesenteries ;  and  conveys  it  to  the 
Tena  hepatica,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena  cava. 
The  pulmonary  veins  convey  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart,  the  blood  carried  to  the  lungs  by  the 
pulmonary  artery.    To  these  two  others  might  be 


added,  viz.  those  which  belong  particularly  to  the-. 
heart,  and  to  its  auricles,  and  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater. 

In  describing  the  general  course  of  the  veins,  w« 
may  either  begin  by  their  extremities  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  end  by  the  trunks  carried  all  th» 
way  to  the  heart,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
blood  ;  or  we  may  begin  by  the  great  trunks,  and 
end  by  the  ramifications  and  capillary  extremities, 
according  to  their  several  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
This  last  method  has  been  chosen  by  Winslow  > 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Fylfc  in  giving  a  general 
description.  But  in  pursuing  the  particular  rami 
and  ramifications,  he  thinks  the  other  method  th& 
most  natural,  and  it  is  also  that  which  is  usually  pre- 
ferred by  the  professors  of  anatomy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  That  gentleman,  therefore,  ia 
describing  the  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  adopts, 
the  first  method,  and,  reversing  Winslow's,  trace* 
them,  according  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  fronx 
their  extremities  to  the  great  trunks  and  to  thc- 
heart. 

The  vena  cava  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  but  one  vein  at  its  origin,  or  had,  in  fact,  but 
one  common  trunk  ;  whereas  it  goes  out  from  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  two  large  separata 
trunks^  in  a  direction  almost  precisely  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  one  running  upward,  called  vena- 
cava  superior;  the  other  downward,  called  t>e«a  cava 
i?iferior.  Nevertheless,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
these  two  veins  have  a  sort  of  continuity,  or  a  small 
portion  of  a  common  trunk,  fixed  to  the  edges  of 
the  right  auricle ;  as  if  three  quarters  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  large  straight  tube  were  cut  off, 
and  the  edges  of  a  small  bladder  applied  to  the 
edges  of  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  tube. 

The  right  auricle  of  the  heart  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  a  muscular  trunk  common  to  these  two 
large  veins,  and  may  be  called  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
cava  ;  but,  in  this  respect,  the  name  of  sinus  puU 
monaris  agrees  still  better  to  the  left  auricle. 

The  vena  cava  superior  is  distributed  chiefly  to 
the  thorax,  head,  and  upper  extremities,  and  but 
very  little  to  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The 
vena  cava  inferior  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  extremities,  and  but  very  little  to 
the  parts  situated  above  the  diaphragm. 

The  ancients  called  the  superior  vena  cava,  as- 
cemlens ;  and  the  inferior,  descendens ;  having  re- 
gard only  to  the  great  tubes,  and  to  their  division 
into  trunks  and  branches.  Several  moderns  have 
retained  these  names,  but  in  a  contrary  significa- 
tion, to  accommodate  them  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  which,  in  fact,  descends  by  the  cava  superior, 
and  ascends  by  the  cava  inferior.  But,  to  prevent 
any  mistakes  that  may  happen  in  reports  made  of 
wounds  or  other  diseases,  and  of  what  is  observed 
in  opening  dead  bodies,  and  in  other  cases  of  im- 
portance, Mr.  Fyffe  says,  it  is  best  to  retain  tho 
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d'sfeinction  of  the  Tena  cava  superior  and  in- 
ferior. 

From  the  trunks  of  each  of  these  tM'O  veins, 
there  proceeds  a  certain  number  of  principal  or 
capital  branches,  which  arc  afterwards  ramified  iii 
different  manners.  Each  trunk  terminates  after- 
wards by  a  bifurcation  or  a  division  into  two  sub- 
ordinate  trunks,  each  of  wliich  gives  off  other 
principal  branches,  ending  in  a  great  number  of 
lamifications. 

They  have  likewi'^e  this  in  common  to  them  with 
the  arteries,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  capital 
branches  are  in  pairs ;  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
trunks.  Tlie  ramifications  of  each  subaltern  trunk, 
taken  by  itself,  are  in  uneven  numbers  ;  but  they 
make  even  numbers,  with  those  of  the  other  like 
trunk.  The  vena  azygos  and  some  other  small 
veins,  of  which  hereafter,  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule. 

Each  of  these  veins  have  branches  that  bear  pro- 
per names,  under  which  they  will  be  described. 
We  shall  here  give  a  general  idea  of  their  di;  tribu- 
tion,  and  an  enumeration  of  tlieir  principal  rami- 
fications, but  shall  say  nothing  of  the  vence  coro- 
nari(t  cordis,  because  these  are  not  immediately 
joined  to  any  other  vein,  as  will  be  seen  in  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  the  thorax. 

li  The  superior  vena  cai'a  Tims  up  from  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  almost  in  a.  direct  course  for 
about  two  fingers  breadth,  lying  within  the  peri- 
cardium, in  the  right  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
but  a  little  more  anteriorly.  As  it  goes  out  of  the 
pericardium,  it  is  inclined  a  little  to  the  left  hand, 
and  then  runs  up  about  an  inch,  that  is,  as  high  as 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  true  rib,  and  a  little  higher 
than  the  curvature  of  the  aorta.  At  this  place  it 
bifurcates  into  two  large  branches  or  subordinate 
trunks,  one  of  which  runs  toward  the  left,  the  other 
toward  the  right  side. 

These  two  branches  are  named  vence  suhclavice^ 
as  lying  behiad,  and,  in  some  measure,  under  the 
clavicles,  both  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  of 
unequal  lengths,  because  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  but 
toward  the  right  side,  where  the  left  subclavian 
arises  as  well  as  the  right ;  and  consequently  the 
left  is  the  longest. 

The  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  superior,  from  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  pericardium  to  the  bifur- 
cation, sends  out  anteriorly  several  small  branches, 
which  sometimes  arise  separately,  and  sometimes  by 
small  common  trunks.  These  branches  are  the 
vena  medla'tiiia^  pericardia^  diaphragmatica  supe- 
rior, tbjjmica,  niammaria  interna,  and  trachealis ; 
the  last  of  which  go  out  sometimes  behind  the  bifur- 
cation. All  these  small  branches  from  the  trunk 
of  the  cava  superior  are  termed  dextrw  ;  and  their 
fellows  on  the  other  side,  called  sinistrwy  do  not 


arise  from  the  truuk,  because  of  its  lateral  situa^ 
tion,  but  from  the  left  subclavian. 

Posteriorly,  a  little  above  the  pericardium,  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  cava  superior  sends  out  a  large 
branch,  called  vena  azi/gos,  or  vena  sine  pai  i,  which 
runs  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  dorsi,  almost  to  the  diaphragm  ;  giving 
off  most  of  the  vena;  intercostales  and  lumbares 
superiores. 

The  vence  subclavice  run  laterally  or  toward  each 
side  ;  and  terminate  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax, 
between  the  first  rib  and  clavicula,  immediately  be- 
fore the  anterior  insertion  of  the  niusculus  scalenus. 
The  right  subclavian,  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
two,  commonly  sends  out  four  capital  branches  ; 
the  jugularis  externa,  jugularis  interna,  vertebralis, 
and  axillaris  ;  which  last  is  rather  a  continuation 
than  a  branch  of  the  subclavia.  The  left  subclavian 
being  longer  than  the  right,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  gives  off,  first  of  all,  the  small  veins  on  the 
left  side,  answering  those  on  the  right  side  that' 
come  from  the  trunk  of  the  superior  cava,  viz.  the 
mediastina,  pericardia,  diaphragmatica  superior^ 
thymica,  mammaria  interna,  and  trachealis. 

Immediately  next  to  these  small  veins,  it  de- 
taches another  small  branch  called  intercostalis  sn. 
perior  sinistra;  and  then  four  large  branches  like 
those  from  the  right  subclaviaii,  viz.  the  jugularis  ex. 
terna,  jugularis  interna,  vertebralis,  and  axillaris; 
which  are  all  termed  sinistra.  The  former  are  dis- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  throat, 
neck,  and  head  ;  and  send  a  small  vein  to  the  arm, 
named  cephalica,  which  assists  in  forming  a  large 
one  of  the  same  name.  The  internal  jugular  veins- 
go  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  neck,  and  head,  com- 
municating with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
in  several  places  with  the  external  jugular  veins. 
The  vertebral  veins  pass  through  the  boles  in  the 
transverse  apophyses  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck, 
sending  branches  to  the  neck  and  occiput.  They 
form  the  sinus  venales  of  these  vertebra;,  and  com- 
municate with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  The 
axillary  veins  are  continuations  of  the  subclavite, 
from  where  these  leave  the  thorax  to  the  axillae. 
They  produce  the  mammaria;  internae,  thoracicaa, 
scapulares  or  humeralcs,  and  a  branch  to  each  arm  ; 
which,  together  with  that  from  the  external  jugu- 
laris, forms  the  vena  cephalica.  Afterwards  the 
axillary  vein  terminates  in  the  principal  vein  of  the 
arm,  called  basilica;  which,  together  with  th« 
cephalica,  is  distributed  by  numerous  ramifications 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand. 

2.  W e  now  come  to  speak  of  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior. The  portion  of  this  vein  which  is  contained 
in  the  pericardium,  is  very  small;  scarcely  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  on  the  fore-part.  From 
thence  it  immediately  perforates  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  it  gives  the  vense  diaphragmaticse  inferiores 
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or  pTirenicae.  It  passes  next  behind  the  liver, 
through  the  great  sinus  of  that  viscus,  to  which  it 
furnishes  several  branches,  termed  venw  hepaticce. 
In  this  course  it  inclines  a  little  toward  the  spina 
dorsi  and  aorta  inferior  ;  the  trunk  and  ramifica- 
tions of  which  it  afterwards  accompanies  in  the 
abdomen,  all  the  way  to  the  os  sacrum  ;  the  arteria 
cffiliaca  and  the  two  mesenteric^  only  excepted. 

Thus  the  vena  cava  inferior  sends  out  on  each 
side,  corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the  aorta, 
the  vence  adiposce,  renales,  spermaticce,  lumbares, 
and  sacra;.  Having  reached  to  the  os  sacrum  it 
loses  the  name  of  cava  ;  for,  terminating  by  a  bifur- 
cation, like  that  of  the  aorta  dcscendenSj  ft  forms 
the  two  vena  iliaceg. 

These  veins  having  given  off  the  hypogastrica;, 
with  all  their  ramifications,  to  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis,  and  to  some  other  external  and  internal 
neighbouring  parts,  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  under 
the  ligamcntum  Fallopii,  and  there  they  take  the 
name  of  vence  crurales.  Each  crural  vein  sends  off 
numerous  ramifications  to  the  lower  extremity ; 
besides  the  vena  saphena,  which  goes  out  near  the 
origin  of  the  cruralis,  and,  running  along  the  whole 
extremity,  detaches  many  ramifications  all  the  way 
to  the  foot. 

C  AVI  A 'RE,  an  insect.    See  Axayacati,. 

CAVIA'RIUM,  CAVIARE,  a  kind  of  food  lately 
introduced  into  Britain.  It  is  made  of  the  hard 
roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into  small  cakes,  about  an 
inch  thick  and  three  or  four  inches  broad.  The 
method  of  making  it  is,  by  taking  out  of  the  spawn 
all  the  fibres  or  strings,  then  washing  it  in  white 
wine  or  vinegar,  and  spreading  it  on  a  table.  It 
is  then  salted  and  pressed  in  a  fine  bag  ;  after 
which  it  is  cased  up  in  a  vessel  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  that  if  any  moisture  is  left  it  may  run  out. 
This  kind  of  food  is  in  great  request  among  the 
Muscovites,  on  account  of  their  three  lents,  which 
they  keep  with  a  superstitious  exactness  :  hence 
tire  Italians  settled  at  Moscow  carry  on  a  very 
great  trade  in  this  commodity  throughout  that  em- 
pire, there  being  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sturgeon 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Caspian  sea.  A  pretty  large 
quantity  of  this  commodity  is  also  consumed  in 
Italy  and  France.  They  get  the  caviare  from 
Archangel,  but  commonly  buy  it  at  second  hand  of 
the  English  and  Dutch.  According  to  Savary,  the 
best  caviare  brought  from  Muscovy  is  prepared 
from  the  belluga,  a  fish  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
caught  in  the  Caspian  sea,  which  is  much  preferable 
to  that  made  of  the  spawn  of  sturgeon.  A  kind  of 
caviare,  or  rather  sausage,  is  also  made  from  the 
spawn  of  some  other  fishes  ;  particularly  a  sort  of 
mallet  caught  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called 
Botargo. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.   See  Piper  indijcom. 


CEANOTirUS,  New  Jersey  tea-trec ;  agenusl» 
Linnaeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  three  species. 
It  is  also  named  ceanthus. 

CEA'SMUS,  (Ksa.(r[j.x,  from  xsw,  io  split  or  di. 
vide )  ;  a  fissure  or  fragment. 

CECROTIA,  the  trumpet-tree,  or  the  snake, 
wood-tree  ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CEDAR.    See  Cedrinum  Lignum. 

CEDRE'LA,  Barbadocs  cedar-tree  ;  a  genus 
in  Linnaius's  botany.     He  enumerates  one  species. 

CE'DRIA,  a  name  for  the  pitch,  or  the  resin,  of 
the  great  cedar-tree.  It  is  formed  of  the  crude  tears 
of  the  cedar.  Some  writers  confound  this  with  the 
cedrclceuniy  or  oil  of  cedar,  but  erroneously. 

CEDRl'NUM  Ll'GNUM;  the  wood  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanus.    It  is  the  Vinus  cedrus,  Linn. 

CE'DRIS,  the  fruit  of  the  great  cedar-tree. 

CE'DRIUM,  i.  e.  Ckdria.  It  is  also  a  name 
for  common  tar  in  the  old  writings. 

CE'DRO,  the  citron-tree. 

CEDROME'LA,  the  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

CEDRONE'LLA,  Turkey-baum. 

CEDRO'STIS,  i.  e.  Bryonia  Alba.  See  Bry- 
onia. 

CE'DRUS,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon;  the  Pinus. 
Cedrus,  Linn.    See  Cedrum. 

CE'DRUS  AMERICA  NA,  i.  e.  Arbor  Vitce^ 
See  Arbor  Vit^. 

CE'DRUS  BACCI'FERA.    See  Sabina. 

CEI'BA,  a  species  of  bombax.    See  Bomeax. 

CELANDINE.    See  Chelidonium  majus. 

CELA'STRUS,  staff-tree  ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's 
botany.  He  enumerates  sixteen  species,  one  of 
which,  the  scandens  is  employed  in  Senegal  by  th§ 
negroes.  The  powder  of  the  root  is  reckoned  a 
specific  against  the  gonorrhoea,  which  it  is  said  to 
cure  in  eight  or  sometimes  in  three  days.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  bark  of  a  species  of  staff-tree,  which 
grows  in  the  isle  of  France,  is  said  to  possess  tha 
same  virtues. 

CE'LE,  (from  the  Gr.  jnjAij)  ;  a  tumor  caused  by 
the  protrusion  of  any  soft  part.  Hence  the  com- 
pound terms  hyAtocele,  bubonocele,  &c. 

CE'LERI,  or  celery;  the  English'  name  for  a 
variety  of  the  apium  graveolens.  See  Apium.  Of 
this  very  common  esculent  vegetable,  Dr.  Cullen 
says  :  "  Celeri  is  never  employed  as  an  alimentary 
matter  but  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar  juice, 
by  being  blanched:  and  in  this  state,  it  is  on  the 
footing  of  the  other  blanched  plants,  an  alimentary 
matter  sufficiently  mild  and  perfectly  safe.  With 
respect  to  it,  however,  in  this  state  it  is,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  never  so  entirely  deprived  of  its 
acrimony  as  not  to  retain  more  taste,  and  a  more 
agreeable  taste,  than  the  other  blanched  plants ; 
and,  upon  this  account,  it  is  more  generally  used 
at  table.    Although  even  in  its  blanched  state,  re- 
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talning  a  Httle  acrimony,  if  it  be  very  well  boiled 
in  water  or  broth,  it  becomes  a  tender  mucilaginous, 
and  theretore  a  nutritious,  substance." 

CE'LERl,  WILD ;  the  apium  antardicum  Linn. 
This  plant  was  found  in  considerable  quantities  hy 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  on  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fucgo.  It  is  like  the  garden  celeri  in  the  colour 
and  disposition  of  its  llov.  cr?,  but  the  leaves  are  of 
a  deeper  green.  The  taste  is  between  that  of  celeri 
and  parsley.  It  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  the 
soup  for  seamen,  because  of  its  antiscorbutic  qua- 
lity.   See  Apium. 

CELERIAC,  also  called  turnep-rooted  celery;  a 
species  of  apium. 

CELIAC  ARTERY  and  VEINS.  See  Cce- 
iiACA,  and  AiiTERiES  and  Veins. 

CELIBACY  ;  the  >tatL  oi  unmarried  persons.  Sea- 
Tiger  derives  the  word  Irom  the  Grfek  xoifTi,  bed," 
and  Aectfa;.  linquo,  "  I  leave:"  o'hers  say.  it  is  formed 
from  coeli  beatitudo,  q.  d  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  all  means  imaginable  to 
discourage  celibacy.  Nothing  was  more  usual  than 
for  the  censors  to  impose  a  fine  on  bachelors.  Dio. 
nysius  Halicanassensis  mentions  an  ancient  consti- 
tution whereby  all  persons  of  full  age  were  obliged 
to  marry.  But  the  first  law  of  that  kind,  of  which 
we  have  any  certainty,  is  that  under  Augustus, 
called  lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  Celibacy, 
being  an  unnatural  state,  is  amongst  the  causes 
which  gradually  incline  the  body  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition. In  women  this  is  peculiarly  the  case,  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  diseases  of  the  breast  and 
uterus,  in  the  latter  periods  of  life.    See  Cancer. 

CE'LLA  TU'RCICA.    See  Sella  turcica. 

CELLS,  in  anatomy,  little  bags,  or  bladders,  in 
•which  the  fluids  are  lodged,  called  loculi,  cellulce, 
Sec.  Thus  the  cellulce  adiposee  are  the  little  cells 
containing  the  fat.    See  Cellular  membrane. 

CELLS,  in  botany,  the  hollow  places  between 
the  partitions  in  the  pods,  husks,  and  other  seed- 
Tessels  of  plants :  according  as  there  is  one,  two, 
three,  &c.  of  these  cells,  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  uni- 
locular, bilocular,  trilocular,  &c. 

CE'LLUL^  MASTOIDiE'^ :  these  are  very  ir- 
regular  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  apo- 
physis, which  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
have  a  common  opening  towards  the  inside,  and  a 
little  above  the  posterior  edge  of  the  orbicular 
groove.  The  mastoid  opening  is  opposite  to  the 
small  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  situated 
a  little  higher  up. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE;  tela  cellulosa, 
panniculus  adiposiis,  reticularis  membrana  ;  called 
by  the  French  tissue  cellulaire^  tissue  ?nuqiieux^  and 
Vorgane  cellulaire.  This  membrane  is  of  the 
greatest  extent,  and  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
the  structure  of  every  animal  body  ;  for  it  both  en- 
folds and  connects  every  filament;  indeed,  some 
go  the  length  of  supposing,  that  it  is  the  very  con- 


stituent of  most,  if  not  all,  the  solid  parts.  Expe- 
riments prove,  that  all  membranes,  without  excep- 
tion, aud  the  vessels,  which  are  hollow  membranes, 
the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  viscera,  liga- 
ments, and  even  some  parts  of  the  bones,  either 
arc,  or  have  been,  cellular  membrane.  The 
cellular  membrane,  by  being  compacted  in  different 
degrees  of  firmness,  forms  these  solids.  Air  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  diffuses  itself  through  all  the 
surface  of  the  body,  penetrates  into  tlie  inter- 
stices of  the  muscles ;  and  Haller  asserts,  that  even 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  has  received  the 
flatus  of  an  emphysema  ;  but  this  latter  supposition 
is  hardly  admissible. 

Some  anatomists  describe  the  cellular  membrane 
notasone,  but  as  a  congeries  of  many  membranous 
laminae  joined  irregularly  to  each  other  at  difl"erent 
distances,  so  as  to  form  numerous  interstices  of  dif- 
ferent capacities,  and  which  communicate  with  each 
other.    These  interstires  they  call  cellulas,  and  the 
substance  made  of  them  cellular  substance.  But 
generally,  and  indeed  most  properly,  it  is  considered 
as  being  of  two  kinds,  viz.  reticular  and  adipose  ; 
and  is  described  as  a  composition  of  ductile  mem- 
branes for  the  lodgment  of  oil,  connected  by  a  sort 
of  net-work.  In  some  parts,  its  substance  is  merely 
a  net-work  of  slender  fibres,  and  small  membranes 
which  give  it  ductility  and  looseness  ;  for  instance, 
under  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  scrotum.    In  other 
parts,  it  is  more  or  less  loaded  with  oil,  and  is  less 
porous  or  spongy  in  its  substance.    Dr.  Hunter 
uses  the  term  cellular  as  tlie  generical  name,  and 
the  terms  reticular  and  adipose  for  expressing  the 
two  species.    He  also  observes,  that  the  reticular 
part  is  evidently  dispersed  thi  oiigh  the  whole  body, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  of 
the  brain,  and  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  ;  that  it 
is  found  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  belly  of  a 
muscle  than  in  the  tendon,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
discerned.    And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  adipose 
membrane  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells ;  viz. 
the  reticular,  which  communicate  with  each  other; 
and  adipose,  which  are  distinct,  and  are  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  animal  oil,  or  a  white  granulated  mat- 
ter, capable  only  of  being  fused  by  heat ;  the  cells 
of  which,  containing  it,  are  called  sacculi  adiposi. 
He  urges,  as  a  proof  of  his  opinion,  that  the  water 
in  an  anasarca  goes  downward,  while  we  are  in  an 
erect  posture,  but  the  oil  docs  not.    The  oil  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secreted  by  the  small  arteries,  and  oc- 
casionally absorbed  into  the  circulation.  Though 
Dr.  Hunter  thinks,  that  wherever  there  is  fat  in  an 
animal,  there  is  a  particular  glandular  apparatus 
superadded  to  the  reticular  membrane,  consisting 
of  vesicles,  or  bags,  for  lodging  tlie  animal  oil,  as 
well  as  vessels  fitted  for  its  secretion.    See  Fat. 

But  whether  the  cellular  membrane  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  organised  and  vascular  parts  of  the  body 
or  notj  Dr.  Hunter  has  at  least  proved,  that  the 
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Wos{  simple  parts  of  it  are  vasculiir  ;  that  ilie. callus 
which  unites  a  fractured  bone  is  itself  bone,  and 
also  vascular  ;  that  the  morbid  adhesions,  between 
the  lungs,  &c.  and  (heir  adjacent  parts,  are  vascu- 
lar, and  that  a  cicatrix  in  the  skin  is  vascular. 
^Vhcncc  he  infersj  that  all  the  solids  arc  organised, 
and  that,  whether  lengthened  or  renewed,  they 
shoot  in  a  vascular  form. 

The  great  imporfance  of  this  cellular  substance 
will  be  evident  to.  all  who  consider,  that  from  it 
alone  proceeds  the. due  firmness  and  stability  of  all 
the  arteries,  nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  and  con- 
sequently of .  all  the  flesh  and  viscera  formed  of 
these  :  but  even  the  figures  of  the  parts,  their  just 
Jcngth,  cavities,  curvatures,  and  iiexures,  depend 
entirely  on  tiic  cellular  membrane,  being  in  some 
places  of  a  laxer,  and  in  others  of  a  denser  fabric  ; 
for,  when  divided,  every  part  is  lengthened  and 
coUajjses.  Of  this  substance,  M  ith  vessels,  nerves, 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  (a  great  part  of 
which  are  however  formed  of  it),  all  the  viscera, 
all  the  muscles,  glands,  ligaments,  and  capsules, 
arc  composed  ;  on  it  alone,  and  its  different  length, 
tension,  quantity  or  proportion,  the  diversity  of 
.our  glands  and  viscera  depends;  and,  lastly,  it 
certainly  consiitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
body  itself,  if  indeed  the  whole  be  not  formed  of 
cellular  filaments  of  this  kind. 

It  possesses  a  contractile  power,  different  from 
irritabilily,  which,  though  not  demonstrable  by 
experiments,  disposes  the  cellular  fibre  to  shorten 
itself,  tliough  for  the  most  part  slowly,  after  having 
been  stretched.  This  power,  excited  by  cold, 
renders  the  skin  rigid  ;  raises  the  hairs  ;  draws  up 
the  scrotum  ;  and,  after  gestation,  restores  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  uterus,  to  their  former 
size.  The  same  force,  by  a  gentle  but  continual 
contraction,  promotes  the  secretion  of  fat,  of  the 
liquors  of  the  subcutaneous  and  other  glands,  and 
of  pus  :  in  the  veins  and  receptacles,  it  resists  dila- 
tation ;  and,  when  that  is  taken  off,  it  regains  its 
former  shortness.  In  the  foetus,  this  gentle  force  is 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  changes  that  hap- 
pen to  the  body. 

CELO'SIA,  cock's-comb  amaranth;  a  genus 
in  Linna;us's  botany.  lie  enumerates  eleven  spe- 
cies, and  five  varieties. 

CELOSIOI'DES  ;  a  species  of  Iresine. 

CE'LSI A  ;  a  genus  in  Linna?us's  botany.  There 
,are  three  species. 

CF/LSII,  Upsalian  bryum  ;  a  species  of  bryum. 

CELSUS,  (Aurelius  Cornelius)  ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  medical  writers  of  antiquity.  Most 
authors  agree  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
but  his  country  is  uncertain.  It  is  even  disputed 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  professed  physician.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  his  books  on  medicine  are 
the  most  valuable. qf  all  the  ancients  next  to  those 
ef  .HippoctAtcs.   From  the  latter,  indeed,  he  has 


(akcn  so  mncTi,  as  to  acquire  (he  name  of  the  Latin. 
Hippocrates ;  but  he  has  not  attached  himself  to 
him  so  closely  as  to  reject  the  assistance  of  other 
authors.  In  many  particulars  he  has  preferred  As- 
clepiades.  With  him  he  laughs  at  the  critical  days 
of  Hippocrates,  and  ascribes  the  invention  of  them 
to  a  foolish  and  superstitious  attachment  to  the  Py- 
thagorean doctrine  of  numbers.  He  also  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to  vene- 
section, of  which  he  made  a  much  more  general 
use  ;  but  did  not  take  away  so  much  at  a  time, 
thinking  it  much  better  to  repeat  the  operation 
than  weaken  the  patient  by  too  great  an  evacua- 
tion at  one  time.  He  used  cupping  also  much  more 
frequently,  and  differed  from  him  with  regard  to 
purgatives.  In  the  beginning  of  disorders,  he  said^ 
the  patients  ought  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst; 
but  afterwards  they  were  to  be  nourished  with 
good  aliments  ;  of  which,  however,  they  were  not 
to  take  too  much,  nor  fill  themselves  all  of  a  sud- 
den, after  having  fasted.  He  does  not  specify  hovr 
long  the  patient  ought  to  practise  abstinence  ;  but 
affirms,  that  in  this  particular  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  disease,  the  patient,  the  season, 
the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  like 
nature. 

The  signs  drawn  from  the  pidse  he  looked  on  to- 
be  very  precarious  and  uncertain.  "  Some,"  says- 
he,  "  lay  great  stress  upon  the  beating  of  the  veins 
[the  arteries^  ;  which  is  a  deceitful  circumstance, 
since  that  beating  is  slow  or  quick,  and  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution, 
of  the  patient.  It  even  sometimes  happens  that 
the  pulse  is  weak,  and  languid  when  the  stomacli  is 
disordered,  or  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  though, 
in  other  respects  the  body  be  in  a  good  state  :  so 
that  we  might,  in  this  latter  case,  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  a  man  is  very  weak,  when  he  is  just 
entering  into  a  violent  paroxysm,  has  strength 
enough  left,  and  may  be  easily  recovered  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pulse  is  often  high,  and  in  % 
violent  commotion,  M'hen  one  has  been  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  comes  out  of  a  bath,  or  from  u.sing 
exercise  ;  or  when  one  is  under  the  influence  of 
anger,  fear,  or  .any  other  passion.  Besides,  th» 
pulse  is  easily  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian, in  consequence  of  the  patient's  anxiety  to 
know  what  judgment  he  will  pass  upon  his  case. 
To  prevent  this,  the  physician  must  not  feel  the 
patient's  pulse  on  his  first  arrival:  he  must  sit 
down  by  him,  assume  a  cheerful  air,  inform  him- 
sqlf  of  his  condition  ;  and,  if  he  is  under  any  dread, 
endeavour  to  remove  it  by  encouraging  discourse: 
after  which  he  may  examine  the  beating  of  the  ar- 
tery. This,  ncverthelosrS,  does  not  hinder  us  from 
concluding,  that,  if  the  sight  of  the  physician  alone 
can  produce  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the  pulse, 
a  thousand  other  causes  may  produce  the  same 
effect."    But  although  Celsus  thought  for  himself, 
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and  In  net  A  fe^r  particulars  differed  from  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  in  his  writings,  which  arc  not  only 
still  preserved,  but  hare  gone  through  almost  in- 
numerable editions,  we  have  a  compendious  view 
of  the  practice  of  almost  all  his  predecessors  :  and 
he  treats  of  the  healing  art  in  all  its  branches,  whe- 
ther performed  manu^  victit,  vel  medicamentis.  His 
writings,  therefore,  will  naturally  be  had  recourse 
to  by  every  one  who  wishes  either  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  the  ancients  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  to  read  medical 
Lt^tin  in  its  greatest  purity. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  books  which  de- 
terves  to  be  quoted,  because  it  shows  his  generous 
and  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  and  because  it  may 
help  to  cure  that  obstinacy  and  bigotry  which  is 
to  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  Hip- 
pocrates, as  knowing  and  as  skilful  a  physician  as 
be  was,  once  took  a  fracture  of  the  skull  for  the 
natural  suture,  and  was  afterwards  so  ingenuous  as 
to  confess  his  mistake,  and  even  to  leave  it  upon 
record.  "  This,"  says  Celsus,  "  was  acting  like 
a  truly  great  man.  Little  geniuses,  conscious  to 
themselves  that  they  have  nothing  to  spare,  cannot 
bear  the  least  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor 
suffer  themselves  to  depart  from  any  opinion  they 
have  once  embraced,  how  false  and  pernicious  so- 
ever that  opinion  may  be  ;  while  the  man  of  real 
abilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  errors,  and  especially  in  a  profes- 
iion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  posterity  to  re- 
cord the  truth." 

CE'LTIS,  the  nettle-tree  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
nseus's  botany.    He  enumerates  three  species. 

CE'MBRAj  mountain  cembro-pine  ;  a  species  of 

PiNUS. 

CEMENTS,  in  chemistry,  those  powders  and 
pastes  with  which  any  body  is  surrounded  in  pots 
or  crucibles,  and  which  are  capable,  by  the  help 
of  fire,  of  producing  changes  upon  that  body. 
They  are  made  of  various  materials ;  and  are  used 
for  different  purposes,  as  for  parting  gold  from  sil- 
ver, converting  iron  into  steel,  copper  into  brass. 
By  cementation  more  considerable  changes  can 
be  effected  upon  bodies,  than  by  applying  to  them 
liquids  of  any  kind  ;  because  the  active  matters  are 
then  in  a  state  of  vajiour,  and  assisted  by  a  very 
«onsiderable  degree  of  heat.  The  earthen  pots 
used  in  the  cementation  of  metals,  are  called  Ce- 
7nent-pots. 

CE'NCHRIUS,  (from  aeyxpos  millet)^  a  species 
of  Herpes  that  resembles  millet 

CE'NCHRUS,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany,  of 
which  there  are  nine  species. 

CENEO'NESj  (jcEVECuyf^,  from  y.£yo^,  empty ) ; 
the  flanks. 

CENTAU'REA,  the  greater  centaury;  age- 
»us  of  the  polygamia  frustanea  order,  belonging 
to  the  syngeuesia  class  of  plants :  and  in  the  natu- 
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ral  method  ranking  under  the  49Lh  order,  Compo- 
sitw.  The  receptacle  is  bristly,  the  pappus  simple, 
the  corollulaj  of  the  radius  funnel-shaped,  longer 
than  those  of  the  disk,  and  irregular.  There  are 
sixty-one  species.  Some  of  these,  and  the  root  of 
one  of  them  called  glasiifolia,  are  articles  in  the 
materia  medica.  It  has  a  rough,  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  and  abounds  with  a  red  viscid  juice.  Its 
rough  taste  has  gained  it  some  esteem  as  an  astrin- 
gent, its  acrimony  as  an  aperient,  and  its  glutinous 
quality  as  a  balsamic  :  but  the  present  practice 
takes  very  little  notice  of  it  in  any  intention. 
Another  of  the  species  is  the  cyanus  or  blue-bottle, 
which  grows  commonly  among  corn.  See  Cya- 
nus. 

CENTAU'REA  BE'HEN;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  behen  album.    See  Behen  album. 

CENTAU'REA  BENEDI'CTA  ;  the  systema- 
tic name  for  the  blessed,  thistle.  See  Carduus 
benedictus. 

CENTAU'REA  CALCITRAJPA  ;  the  systema- 
tic name  for  the  calcitrapa.    Sec  Calcitrapa. 

CENTAU'REA  CY'ANUS  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  fiores  cyani^ 
or  common  corn-ilower.    See  Cyanus. 

CENTAU'RIUM,  {mvlccvom  ;  from  Ksvlavpo^,  a 
ce?itaur)  :  so  called  because  it  was  feigned  that,  with 
it,  Chiron  cured  Hercules's  foot,  which  had  been 
Avounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  It  is  the  herb 
centaury.    See  Centaurea. 

CENTAU'RIUM  MINUS,  (from  Ksv-tccupt);,  a 
centaur);  the  lesser  centaury.  It  is  the  Gen- 
tiana  centaurium  of  Linnaeus  and  Hudson.  GentU 
ana  corollis  quinquifidis  infundibuliformibus,  caule 
dichotomo,  pisiilli  simplici.  Class,  Pentundria. 
Order,  Monogynia:  and  Chironia  centaurium  of 
Withering  and  Curtis.  This  plant  is  esteemed  by 
some  as  the  most  efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medi- 
cinal plants  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  hay 
been  thus  spoken  of  by  Cullen.  "  As  this,"  says 
he,  "  is  a  species  of  gentian,  it  has  the  virtues  of 
the  genus,  and  has  been  commended  for  all  the 
same  qualities  as  gentian  or  other  bitters.  The 
centaury,  therefore,  is  not  very  scientifically  intro- 
duced, as  commonly  done,  into  the  same  composi« 
tions  with  the  gentians.  Professor  Murray  pro- 
perly observes,  that  as  an  indigenous  plant  it  may- 
be properly  preferred  to  a  foreign  drug  ;  but  I  find 
it  inconvenient  to  employ  the  centaury,  as  in  aa 
equal  weight  it  takes  up  more  of  the  menstruum 
than  the  root  of  the  gentian  :  and  if  it  is  to  be  ta- 
ken out  by  expression,  it  spoils  the  elegance  of  the' 
infusion  or  tincture.  Dr.  Lewis  has  justly  ob- 
served that  the  petals  are  insipid,  or  at  least  have 
very  little  bitterness;  and  it  is  therefore  improperly 
that  the  summitates  are  commonly  prescribed.  It 
is  said  that  the  extract  of  this  plant  is  less  agreea- 
ble than  that  of  gentian ;  but  1  find  no  difference 
between  them,  and  think  it  should  be  cojistaatl/ 
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siibstitutcil  for  tjiat  of  gentian,  as  it  may  be  more 
cheaply  prepared." 

I'hc  tops  of  centaury  are  rlirected  for  use  by  the 
colleges  of  London  iind  Ediaburgli,  and  are  most 
commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but  they  may  also  be 
talten  in  powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract  in 
the  common  way. 

CENTAURY'.    Sec  Centaurium  minu?, 

CENTENA'RIUS,  the  centenary  ;  a  Swedish 
■weight,  equal  to  sixty  Swedish  grains,  or  nearly 
sixty-three  English  grains. 

CENTENl'NUM  OVUM,  a  sort  of  hen's  egg 
much  smaller  than  ordinary,  vulgarly  called  a 
cock's  egg  :  from  which  it  has  been  fabulously  held 
that  the  cockatrice  or  basilisk  is  produced.  The 
name  is  taken  from  an  opinion,  that  these  are  the 
last  eggs  which  hens  lay,  having  laid  a  hundred  be- 
fore ;  whence  cenfcniutn,  q.  d.  the  hundredth  egg. 
These  eggs  have  no  yolks,  but  in  other  respects 
differ  not  from  common  ones,  having  the  albumen, 
chalazes,  membranes,  &e.  in  common  with  others. 
In  the  place  of  the  yolk  is  found  a  little  body  like 
a  serpent  coiled  up,  Avhich  doubtless  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  basilisk's  origin  from  thence.  The 
cause  is,  with  probability,  ascribed  by  Ilervey  to 
this  ;  that  the  yolks  in  the  vitellary  of  the  hen  are 
exhausted  before  the  albumina. 

CENTRAL  FORCES,  the  powers  which  cause 
a  moving  body  to  tend  towards,  or  recede  from, 
the  centre  of  motion.    See  Centre. 

CENTRE  ;  the  middle  of  any  body,  or,  that 
point  which  is  every  way,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equidistant,  from  its  surface. 

CENTRE,  COMMON.  In  speaking  ofthegra. 
vity  of  tzoo  bodies,  this  is  a  point  in  a  right  line 
connecting  their  centres;  and  so  placed  in  that  line 
that  their  distances  from  it  shall  be  reciprocally  as 
the  weight  of  those  bodies ;  and,  if  another  body 
is  placed  in  the  same  right  line,  so  that  its  distance 
from  any  point  in  it  be  reciprocally  as  the  weight 
of  both  the  former  bodies  taken  together,  that  point 
shall  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  three. 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  of  any  body,  is  a 
point  on  which  that  body  being  supported,  or, 
from  it  suspended,  all  its  parts  will  be  in  an  equili- 
brium to  one  another.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  human  body  extended  at  length,  is  by  Bo- 
relli,  De  Motii  Animah'um,  placed  between  the 
nates  and  pubes,  which  is  supposed  very  conveni- 
ent for  the  act  of  generation. 

CENTRE  OF  MOTION,  that  point  about 
which  a  body  moves  when  fastened  any  way  to  it, 
or,  made  to  revolve  round  it. 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION,  that  point  in 
a  compound  pendulum,  where,  if  its  whole  weight 
■were  fastened,  it  would  still  oscillate  or  perform  its 
swings  in  the  same  time  as  before ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  must  be  distant  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension by  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum,  whose 


oscillations  are  synchronal  with  those  of  the  corn- 
pound. 

CENTRE  OF  PERCUSSION,  that  point  in 
any  body  wherein  the  force  of  a  stroke  made  with 
it  is  the  greatest. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  (from  centrum,  a 
centre,  and  fiigo,  to  fly)  ;  that  force  by  which  all 
bodies  moving  round  any  other  body  in  a  circle,  or 
an  ellipsis,  do  endeavour  to  fly  ofl"  from  the  axis  of 
their  motion  in  a  tangent  to  the  periphery  of  it. 
And  this  force  is  always  proportional  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  curve,  in  which  the  revolving, 
body  is  carried  round.  The  centrifugal  force  to 
the  centripetal,  is,  as  the  square  of  the  arch 
which  the  body  describes  in  a  given  time,  divided 
by  the  diameter,  to  the  space  through  which  any 
heavy  body  moves  in  falling  from  a  place  where  it 
was  at  rest  in  the  same  time.  If  any  body  be  put 
to  swim  in  a  medium  heavier  than  itself,  the  centri- 
fugal force  is  then  the  diff'erence  between  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  the  medium  and  the  floating  body. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  (from  centrum,  a 
centre,  and  peto,  to  seek)  ;  that  force  by  which 
any  body  moving  round  another  is  drawn  or  tends 
towards  the  centre  of  its  orbit.  If  a  body  being 
specifically  heavier  than  any  medium,  sinks  in  it, 
the  excess  of  that  body's  gravity  above  the  gravity 
of  the  medium,  is  the  centripetal  force  of  the  body 
downwards. 

CE  NTRUM  OVA'LE.  Vieuessens  first  called 
a  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  thus.  It  is  convex, 
and  of  the  form  of  the  cerebrum.  When  the  two 
hemispheres  are  removed  on  a  line  with  the  level  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  internal  medullary  pai-t 
presents  a  somewhat  oval  centre,  which  is  thus 
called.  Vieussenius  supposed  all  the  medullary 
fibres  met  at  this  place  in'the  brain. 

CE'NTRUM  TENDINO'SUM;  the  tendinous 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  which  has  a  triangular  ap- 
pearance.   See  Diaphragm. 

CE'NTRUM  NE'RVEUM ;  the  same  as  Cen- 

TRUM  TENDINOSUM. 

CENTUMNO'DIA,  (from  c<^ntum,  a  hundred, 
and  nodus,  a  knot;  so  called  from  its  numerous 
knots  or  joints)  ;  the  common  knot-grass  :  Poli^- 
gonum  aviculare  ;  Jloribus  octandris  trigynis  axilla- 
ribus,foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  procumbente  herbaceo, 
Linn.  It  is  never  used  in  this  country,  though 
still  recognised  in  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  hoemorrhages,  diar- 
rhoeas, «&c.  but  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this 
account. 

CENTU'NCULUS,  BASTARD  PIMPERNEL  ;  a  gC- 
nus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There  is  but  one  spe- 
cies. 

CE'PA,  (from  y.r^Ko;,  a  wool-card;  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  roots),  the  common  onion  ;  AUiuin 
cepa ;  scapo  nudo  ififerne  ventricoso  longiorc,  J'o~ 
liis  tcre(ibuS)  Linn.    Dr.  CuUcn  says,  onions  are 
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acrid  and  stimulating,  and  possess  very  Htt1c  nnlri- 
mcnt.  ^^'ith  bilious  constitutions  they  are  apt  to 
prodnce  llatulency,  thirst,  head-ach,  and  febrile 
symptoms  ;  but  wiiere  the  temperament  is  piileg- 
■matic  they  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimulating 
the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secretions, 
particularly  expectoration  and  urine.  Hence  they 
become  useful  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  too 
frequently  debilitated  by  poor  living  and  spirituous 
liquors.  They  arc  recommended  in  scorbutic  cases, 
as  possessing  antiscorbutic  properties.  Externally, 
onions  are  employed  in  suppurating  poultices,  and 
suppression  of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be  re- 
lieved by  applying  them  roasted,  to  the  navel. 

CE'PAIjA,  a  s[)ecies  of  Skdum. 

CEI'HALA'LGIA,  (Ksipa'AxXyia. ,  fvom  xecfxxAij, 
the  head,  and  ocAyo;,  painj ;  the  iiEAo-Acir.  liy 
some  writers  this  term  is  used  to  signify  a  dull  pain 
in  the  head,  which  is  only  of  short  duration  ;  but 
most  frequently,  it  is  used  as  expressive  of  pain 
in  the  head  in  general,  without  regard  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  head-ach  is  symptomatic  of  very  many  dis- 
eases, but  is  rarely  an  original  disease  itself.  Dr. 
Home  acquaints  us  that  his  report-books  only  fur- 
nish four  instances  of  the  latter,  and,  of  those  four, 
three  were  women.  The  disease  proved  fatal  to  the 
man  ;  and,  after  death,  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  was  found  on  the  brain,  together  with  some 
hydatids,  and  water  in  the  ventricles. 

Head-achs  appear  frequently  to  be  occasioned  by 
effusions  of  blood  or  serum  ;  as  well  as  by  ulcers, 
and  abscesses  of  the  brain,  dura  and  pia  mater. 
Accretions  and  ossifications  of  different  parts  of  the 
dura  mater,  falx,  and  brain,  are  also  frequently 
discovered.  An  ossification  of  the  falx,  however, 
does  not  always  produce  head-ach  :  for  Dr.  Home 
mentions  a  patient  who  had  the  falx  ossified  without 
head-ach  ;  but  he  had  been  observed  to  be  very  fu- 
rious when  drunk.  Congestions  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  discovered,  from  dis- 
sections, to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  head-ach  ; 
and  nervous  irritation  alone  will  frequently  produce 
it,  as  we  see  in  the  clavus  hijstericus. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Society  for 
medical  and  chirurgicai  improvement,  Dr.  Blane 
has  given  the  history  of  some  cases  of  head-ach 
arising  from  disease  in  the  brain,  with  an  account 
of  the  appearances  after  death,  and  some  general 
observations  on  complaints  of  that  nature.  The 
first  related  is  a  case  of  head-ach  arising  from  aneu- 
risms of  the  carotid  arteiit's.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  lady,  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Several  of  her 
family  had  been  aitected  with  complaints  of  the 
head,  particularly  apoplexy. 

U|)on  examination  alter  iier  death,  there  was  no 
appearance  in  the  brain  itself  that  coukl  in  any  way 
account  for  the  symptoms.    But  there  were  found 


spiculffi  of  bone  iu  the  membrane  forming  tlic  fal^* 
The  inner  substance  of  the  crura  cerebri  was  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  more  tender  than  natural  ;  the 
optic  nerves  were  smaller  than  natural,  as  if  they 
had  been  wasted ;  and  the  septum  lucidum  was 
more  than  usually  dense.  But  the  morbid  appear- 
ance, in  this  case,  which  was  so  singular,  and  to 
which  the  symptoms  of  complaint  seem  chiefly  refe- 
rable, was  two  bulbs  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  filling  up  the  hollov/  on  each  side  of 
the  sella  turcica,  which  were  evidently  dilatations 
of  the  carotid  arteries,  and,  from  their  being  filled 
with  lamince  of  coagulated  blood,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  aneurisms  of  these  arteries. 
The  one  on  the  left  side  was  the  largest.  That  on 
the  right  side  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the 
artery,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other. 

Dr.  Blane's  next  case  of  cephalalgia  is  described 
to  have  arisen  from  a  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the 
pineal  gland.  The  patient  was  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  who  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  professional 
service,  though  he  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health 
through  life,  and  was  of  temperate  habits. 

On  opening  his  body  after  death,  the  appear- 
ances that  presented  were  the  following  :  the  cra- 
nium was  more  vascular  than  natural,  and  also 
thicker,  but  irregularly  so,  being  much  thicker  in 
some  parts  than  others.  The  diploe  appeared  ob- 
literated. The  dura  mater  separated  very  easily 
from  the  cranium,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  was 
somewhat  rough,  as  if  from  numerous  blood-vessels 
entering  it.  In  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
there  were  about  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The/or- 
nix  and  septum  lucidum  were  softer  in  texture  than 
usual.  There  was  a  little  water  in  the  third  ven- 
tricle. The  nates  and  testes  did  not  appear  distinct, 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  pineal  gland  was  a  hard 
firm  tumor,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  nutmeg, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Though  in  con- 
sistence it  was  like  soft  cheese,  and  cut  smooth  ; 
yet  it  was  not  inorganic,  for  it  had  blood-vessels 
in  its  substance,  ll  lay  in  the  angle,  as  it  were, 
formed  by  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
protuberances  called  nates  and  testes,  a  little  on 
one  side,  that  is,  towards  the  right.  The  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  appeared  as  if  bruised  or  mashed 
by  it,  and  the  pulpy  matter  adhered  to  the  tumor  ; 
but  whether  this  was  merely  from  proximity,  or 
that  they  were  united  in  substance,  could  not, 
from  the  softness  of  the  cerebellum,  be  clearly  as- 
certained. There  w  as  no  pineal  gland  to  be  found, 
but  whether  this  tumor  itself  was  the.  pineal  gland 
in  a  diseased  state,  or  that  by  the  size  and  pressure 
of  the  tumor,  that  small  organ  wa-s  destroyed  and 
obliterated,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  As  the 
tumor  did  not  adhere  to  that  part  to  which  the 
pineal  gland  is  attached.  Dr.  B.  inclines  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion.  The  substance  of  the  brain  in  general 
3  Z  2 
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■was  rafher  of  a  firmer  consistence  than  is  usually 
found.  In  other  respects  the  brain  and  cercbelluin 
appeared  natural  and  sound. 

The  thorax  being  examined,  there  uere  numer- 
ous tubercles  on  bjth  sides,  such  as  are  lound  in 
the  beginning  of  piithisis  pulmonalis.  There  was 
rather  more  water  than  natural  in  the  pericardium, 
and  there  was  much  fat  on  the  heart.  Under  the 
skin,  near  the  right  mamma,  was  a  small  tumor, 
in  size  and  consistence  not  unlike  that  which  was 
found  in  the  brain,  but  it  was  of  a  flat  shape,  and 
had  a  sac. 

Dr.  Blane  supposes  it  will  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  the  tumor  in  the  brain  was  the  principal  and 
perhaps  primary  cause  of  the  patient's  symptoms, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  morbid  appearances  in  the 
Lead.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  a  disease,  most  pro- 
bably, out  of  the  reach  of  art,  but  the  only  means 
that  occur  to  me,  either  from  experience  or  analo- 
gy, as  advisable,  would  have  been  a  course  of  mer- 
cury at  an  early  period  of  the  complaint.  We  know 
that  this  can,  in  other  cases,  excite  an  absorption 
of  solid  matter  deposited  in  disease,  and  I  have 
known  cases  of  chronic  hcad-ach,  though  not  of  a 
venereal  nature,  cured  by  courses  of  mercury." 

Of  this  kind  there  are  several  specimens  among 
the  morbid  preparations,  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  These  unnatural  productions  were  in  the 
substance  of  the  cerebrum.  One  occurred  to  Dr. 
Blane,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  re- 
markable symptoms  and  appearances.  "  The  pa- 
tient complained  for  six  months  before  his  death. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  this  time,  the  symp- 
toms consisted  chiefly  in  long,  frequent,  and  pain- 
ful spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the 
left  side.  He  was  attacked  with  a  hemiplegia  of 
that  side  two  months  before  his  death,  and  had  the 
usual  symptoms  of  that  complaint  while  he  lived. 
The  spasms  from  that  time  ceased.  Upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  brain,  there  was  found  between  the  la- 
teral ventricle  and  the  parietal  bone,  an  extensive 
sinus,  and  a  round  tumor,  like  what  has  been  de- 
scribed at  that  extremity  of  it  which  was  contiguous 
to  the  bone.  The  subject  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
much  addicted  to  Aenery." 

In  reviewing  his  notes  on  the  subject  of  morbid 
appearances  of  the  brain,  the  most  interesting  case 
which  he  thinks  material  to  add,  is  that  of  a  great 
thickening  and  hardness  of  the  skull,  with  bony  pro- 
tuberances, some  of  which  were  blunt  and  others 
sharp,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  basis  of  it.  The 
most  remarkable  symptoms  had  been  temporary 
failures  of  memory  for  some  months  before  death, 
sudden  fits  of  insensibility,  like  apoplexy,  from 
time  to  time,  for  some  weeks  before  death  ;  and 
-violent  convulsions,  attended  with  severe  sufferings 
for  some  days  before  that  event. — During  the  ex- 
istence of  this  disease,  there  was  at  intervals  an 


entire  freedom  from  complaint ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  in  various  other  diseases  affecting  th© 
structure  of  vital  parts,  the  functions  are  at  inter- 
vals perfect  and  unimpeded,  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
order arise  only  Avhen  the  parts  are  too  much  excit- 
ed or  disturbed,  or  when  the  cause  of  the  disease 
arises  to  a  great  heightl 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  brain  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  even  that  of  suppuration,  abscess, 
bloody  or  serous  effusion,  without  any  head-ach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  head-achs  with 
which  people  are  affected,  seem  to  be  seated  in  the 
integuments  of  the  head. — The  seat  of  that  kind 
called  hemicrania  is  certainly  in  these  parts  ;  for 
there  is  a  great  tenderness  on  external  pressure  ; 
and  as  there  is  sometimes  an  obscure  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  a  su (fusion  of  the  eye,  it  would  appear 
that  the  proximate  cause  is  too  great  fulness, 
or  error  loci,  in  the  circulating  vessels.  This 
state  of  the  vessels  seems  to  be  induced  rather  by  a 
weakness  of  the  vessels  than  too  great  action,  for 
evacuations  are  in  general  of  more  hurt  than  bene- 
fit, and  if  it  is  relieved,  or  cured,  it  is  by  remedies 
of  an  opposite  nature.  This  complaint,  particu- 
larly when  periodical.  Dr.  Blane  says,  is  often  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  administering  valerian  freely, 
conjoining  with  it,  occasionally,  cinchona  and  the 
preparations  of  iron. 

One  of  the  most  common  morbid  appearances, 
upon  inspecting  cases  of  chronic  head-ach,  is  a 
thickening  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  owing 
probably  to  a  slow  inflammation.  The  cases  in 
which  mercury  has  been  found  successful,  have 
most  probably  been  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  act 
here,  as  it  perhaps  does  in  the  venereal  disease,  by 
exciting  absorption,  and  in  both  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  introducing  it  is  by  friction. 

A  case  of  cephalalgia,  attended  with  uncommon 
symptoms,  is  related  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manches- 
ter, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  patient  was  of  a  consumptive  habit,  sub- 
ject to  a  cough  from  his  infancy,  and  had  had  glan- 
dular tumors  of  the  neck.  After  many  vicissitudes 
with  regard  to  his  consumptive  complaints,  he  re- 
covered a  better  state  of  health  than  could  have 
been  expected  :  but  he  was  at  length  affected  with 
an  uncommon  pain  in  his  head,  which  attacked  him 
every  night  as  he  lay  down  in  bed,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  day  time,  at  irregular  hours.  The  de- 
scription he  gave  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

"•  At  its  first  coming  on,  it  fixed  in  so  small  a 
space  that  he  could  cover  it  with  the  end  of  his 
finger.  The  seat  of  it  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coronal  suture,  about  an  inch  above  the  as  sphenoi- 
des ;  and  he  shewed  me,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "a 
vacuity  or  chasm,  about  an  inch  long  and  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  broad,  in  the  course  of  the  suture,  which 
he  seemed  certain  was  not  pre-existent  to  his  head- 
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acTi  ;  as  he  judged  it  impossible  it  could  hare  es- 
caped liis  notice,  having  always  shaved  himself. 
While  the  pain,  which  was  excessively  acute  and 
lancinating,  remained  here,  the  part  was  puffed  up 
like  an  inllated  bladder,  forabout  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown  piece,  and  the  temporal  artery  appeared 
tense,  like  a  distended  cord.  From  hence  it  re- 
moved to  the  processus  condj/loides,  and,  while  it 
remained  there,  occasioned  a  convnlsive  motion  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  it  then  changed  its  situation  to  an 
inch  and  half  below  the  angle  of  that  bone,  and 
after  some  duration  in  that  point  he  became  sudden- 
ly and  totally  easy.  He  had  laboured  under  these 
complaints  during  three  weeks." 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  he  gave  Mr.  Henry 
the  following  account :  "  That  his  breath  had  had  an 
unusually  disagreeable  and  earthy  smell,  which 
commenced  some  days  after  the  pain  in  his  head 
first  begun  ;  and  that,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  own 
house,  the  day  after  his  former  application,  without 
any  previous  fit  of  coughing  or  retching,  he  was 
suddenly  in  danger  of  suffocation  by  something  fall- 
ing into  the  oesophagus,  where  it  stuck.  With  con- 
siderable efl'orfs,  he  spat  up  an  angular  solid  sub- 
stance, above  the  size  of  the  end  of  his  thumb,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  brown  and  white  matter,  the  latter 
of  which,  on  being  pressed,  fell  into  a  dry  powder. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  a  greenish  mucus,  and 
resembled  exactly  in  smell  the  fetor  which  had 
affected  his  breath  for  several  preceding  days,  and 
which  now  immediately  ceased.  He  had  felt  no  pain 
the  day  before  this  happened,  nor  had  it  returned 
since  that  time."  On  examining  the  seeming  defi- 
ciency in  the  suture,  he  complained  of  intolerable 
uneasiness  from  the  pressnre,  which  he  said  seemed 
to  affect  the  internal  part  of  his  head. 

About  a  week  after  this,  he  had  a  slight  return 
of  the  pain  in  his  head,  which  lasted  about  two  mi- 
nutes ;  he  then  perceived  something  to  fall  into  his 
throat,  which  he  soon  discharged,  and  proved  to 
be  similar  to  what  he  had  before  parted  with,  but 
in  smaller  quantity,  and  brolien  into  several  frag, 
ments.  His  pain  instantly  ceased,  but  a  numbness 
continued  in  the  side  of  his  head  and  face,  for  seve- 
ral hours,  both  after  this  and  the  preceding  evacua- 
tion. Having  examined  this  matter  with  a  miscros- 
cope ;  the  white  part  appeared  to  be  calcareous, 
the  brown  to  be  mucus,  hardened  and  adhering  to 
the  ofher.  The  smell  was  like  that  of  bones,  which 
have  been  long  buried  in  the  earth,  on  their  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  white  matter  strongly  fer- 
mented with  vitriolic  acid,  but  the  brown  occa- 
sioned no  effervescence  with  it.  The  vacuity  in  the 
cranium  was  much  diminished,  when  Mr.  Henry 
saw  him,  two  days  after  (his  event;  and  he  could 
then  bear  pressure  upon  the  integuments  without 
suffering  any  pain. 

"  From  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  he  had 
ao  further  return  of  his  pain  during  many  months  5 


and  he  acquired  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  busiq^ss  of  his  farm,  and  even 
to  ride  thirty  miles  a-day  on  horseback  :  and,  had 
1  not  been  witness  to  the  many  vicissitudes  of  his 
constitution,  I  should  have  entertained  hopes  of 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  But  in  January 
1772,  his  cough  again  became  worse;  convulsive 
spasms  sometimes  attacked  his  head  and  neck  ;  his 
stomach  rejected  almost  every  kind  of  food ;  and, 
often,  the  only  liquor  which  it  would  retain  was: 
rum,  unmixed  with  water :  he  also  complained  of 
a  sense  of  contraction  in  that  organ.  After  having' 
lingered  in  this  miserable  situation  till  the  beginning 
of  April,  1773,  death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings."' 

Unfortunately,  no  light  was  thrown  on  this  case 
by  an  examination  of  the  body,  though  the  patient 
in  his  life-time  had  desired  it.  The  author  of  this 
case  is  therefore  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
above  singular  appearances.  "  In  the  first  place," 
says  he,  "  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  a  transla- 
tion of  matter  from  the  lungs  to  the  brain,  or  its 
meninges ;  and,  supposing  that  to  be  the  case, 
would  it  not  have  produced  more  alarming  symp- 
toms ?  Of  what  nature  was  the  substance  he  eva- 
cuated, and  where  could  it  have  lodged,  previous 
to  its  discharge  ?  He  had  no  sense  of  uneasiness,  or 
obstruction  in  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  nor  about  the 
nose  nor  fauces.  Whence  arose  the  vacuity  in  the 
sutura  coronalis  ?  Is  it  probable,  that  there  had 
been  a  solution  of  the  bone,  from  some  acrimonious 
matter,  which  had  been  gradually  absorbed,  or 
immediately  carried  through  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
to  the  nasal,  and  so  deposited  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane behind  the  velum  palati  ?  Or  was  it  formed 
without  any  disease  in  the  cranium  or  its  contents ; 
and  did  the  head-ach  arise  from  the  irritation  of 
this  extraneous  body  wherever  situated,  antecedent 
to  its  falling  into  the  oesophagus  ?  And  in  this  case 
might  not  the  violence  of  the  pain  occasion  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  suture,  so  as  to  produce  the  chasm  I 
have  mentioned,  without  any  loss  of  substance  ?" 

The  means  by  which  nature  sometimes  relieves 
herself  from  any  noxious  matter,  and  places  it  out 
of  the  course  of  the  circulation,  are  often  altoge- 
ther inexplicable.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  trace 
her  steps,  as  far  as  our  limited  faculties  permit,  and 
to  mark  the  efforts  she  makes ;  as  such  observations 
may  at  least  teach  us,  that  she  may  successfully 
exert  herself,  where  art  proves  vain. 

There  are  many  cases  of  head-ach  depending  on 
indigestion,  and  the  seat  of  some  seems  to  be  the 
integuments,  as  there  is  generally,  as  we  have  said, 
tenderness  to  the  external  touch.  We  have  treated 
fully  of  the  sijniptomalic  cephalalgia  under  the  ar- 
ticle Head-acji. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  practice,  Dr. 
Blane  observes,  is  to  discriminate  those  cases  of 
head-ach  which  depend  on  the  stomach,  from  those 
depending  on  some  ahection  of  the  part  itself  3  and 
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it  may  be  nilinn^d  in  general,  tliat  one  of  tlie  chief 
cauics  of  avnbiguity,  in  ascertaining  the  scat  and 
ciuscs  of  diseases,  arises  I'roin  the  mutual  consent 
resulting  irom  the  nice  dependence  of  every  part 
and  function  upon  every  other  part  and  function; 
a  dependence  which  in  health  is  essential  to  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  the  whole  system.  In 
consequence  of  this  connection,  one  organ  draws 
anotlier  into  siilTerance,  and  renders  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  which  of  them  is  primarily  affected. 

For  distinguishing  (he  rheumatic  heud-acJi  from 
that  which  arises  from  crudities  in  the  stomach,  Dr. 
Diirr  points  out  the  following  diagnostics :  1.  The 
lirst  remits  sometimes  so  much  of  its  vehemence, 
that  the  patient  remains  free  from  it  for  several  hours, 
whereas  the  other  kind  of  head-ach  continues  with 
equal  violence.  2.  On  moving  the  head,  the  pa- 
tient feels  greater  pains  in  the  rheumatic  head-ach. 

3.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  increased  by.  cold,  and 
the  patients  are  therefore  obliged  to  coTcr  the  head. 

4.  As  soon  as  pains  come  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  begins  to  abate,  and  increases  again  when 
those  go  oil'.  5.  The  least  motion, of  the  head  ex- 
cites that  head-ach  again,  after  its  having  previously 
abated.  6.  The  rheumatic  head-ach  is  limited  to 
one  part  of  the  head  ;  whereas,  that  ari;>ing  imme- 
diately from  the  stomach  affects  the. whole  head,  or, 
at  least,  the  fore  and  back  part  of  it. 

There  is,  he  says,  no  part  of  morbid  anatomy 
better  understood  than  the  connection  of  the  com- 
laoti  hemiplegia  with  a  certain  diseased  state  of  the 
brain  :  but  there  are  many  other  affections  of  this 
organ,  of  which  the  history  is  very  defective. 

1  he  syn)p(onis  attending  diseases  of  the  brain  arc 
head-ach,  vertigo,  delirium,  sjiasms,  convulsions, 
palsy,  mental  derangement,  and  imbecility.  If 
the  morbid  history  of  the  brain  were  perfect,  Dr. 
Blane  thinks,  we  should  be  able,  from  the  histoi-y 
of  the  various  combinations,  the  duration,  and  suc- 
cessions of  these,  to  infer  the  internal  change  which 
produces  them.  The  actual  state  of  our  knowledge 
however  is  such,  as  to  leave  us  in  great  doubt  and 
uncertainty  ou  this  subject. 

The  foregoing  histories  show  how  little  can  be 
done  by  a-rt,  in  chronic  hcad-achs,  arising  from 
causes  so  irremediable,  even  if  previously  known  ; 
but  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  to  which  the  phy- 
sician is  exposed,  when  the  disease  is  so  truly  ano- 
malous as  has  been  represented.  Hence  the  head- 
ach  is  frequently  incurable.  In  congestions,  and 
nervous  afiections,  medicines  may  indeed  be  of  some 
service.  Congestion  may  be  relieved  by  an  eva- 
cuation of  blood,  cither  general  or  topical  ;  as 
\cnesection,  cupping,  or  leeches:  by  crrliiues ; 
\vhich,  however,  Dr.  ilom:?  thinks  arc  little  to  be 
depended  upon  :  by  topical  evacuations  near  the 
head,  by  blisters,  issues,  or  sctons ;  by  purgatives ; 
or  by  determining  the  fluids  to  other  parts,  by 
rubefacients  applied  to  the  temple^,  pediluvia,  &c. 


Nervous  irritations  may  bo  diminished— 1.  By  ^ 
great  quantity  of  cold  water  drank  every  morning. 
This  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann,  with  a  view  to 
wash  off'  all  acrid  principles  from  the  stomach, 
while  the  cold  strengthens  and  diminishes  its  sensi- 
bility. T'his  remedy  was  tried  for  a  considerable 
time  in  one  of  Dr.  Home's  patients,  without  anj 
effect.  2.  Nervous  and  tonic  medicines ;  as  the 
hark,  valerian,  iron,  kc.  These  were  tried  in 
two  of  Dr.  Home's  patients,  but  also  witliout  suc- 
cess. In  a  third,  however,  the  valerian  succeeded. 
3.  By  cold  water  .applied  to  the  head,  immersion, 
or  the  shower-bath.  4.  Cephalics ;  as  lavender, 
rosemary,  &c.  In  slight  cases,  the  smell  of  eau 
de  luce,  or  any  strong  volatile  alkali,  will  gene- 
rally,prove  a  cure.  Other  palliatives  are  mentioned 
under  Heao-ach. 

CEPHALA  LGIA  CATARRHA'LIS,  head-ach 
■with  catarrh,  from  cold.    See  Cataurii. 

CEPIIALAXGIA  INFLAMMATO'llIA,  i.  e. 
phrenitis.    See  Phrenitis. 

CEPHALA  LGIA  SPASMO'DICA ;  the  sick 
head-ach.    See  Heao-ach. 

CEPHzVLA'NTHUS,  button-tree  ;  a  genus  ia 
Linna^us's  botany.    There  is  one  species. 

CEPIIALI'TIS;  inflammation  of  the  brain.  See 
Phrenitis. 

CEPHALE'A  JU'VENUM  ;  the  head-ach  that 
often  attends  youth  at  the  approach  of  puberty. 

CEPHA'LICA  VENA,  (so  called,  because  th« 
head  was  supposed  to  be  relieved  by  bleeding  from 
it)  ;  the  cephalic  vein.  It  is  the  anterior  vein  of 
the  arm,  that  receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 
This  vein  receives,  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius, 
branches  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  radiiil 
artery  ;  and  these  form  numerous  areola;,  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other. 

From  the  under-part  of  the  fore-arm  the  trunk 
of  the  v^in  runs  along  the  radius  between  the 
muscles  and  integuments,  receiving  branches  from 
both  sides,  which  communicate  with  olher  branches 
of  the  same  vein,  and  wiih  some  of  the  basilica, 
forming  areola;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
saphena  does  in  the  lower  extremity.  That  part  of 
the  vein  which  lies  on  the  fore-arm,  Mr.  Fyffe 
speaks  of  as  a  radialis  externa.  Having  reached  a 
little  below  the  fold  of  the  arm,  it  receives  a  large 
branch,  which  may  be  called  mcdicina  cephalica. 
I'his  comes  up  obliquely  from  the  middle  of  the 
fold  of  the  arm,  under  the  integuments,  and  over 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  These  two  niediana;  are 
sent  off  in  an  angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  turned 
downward.  The  mediana  cephalica  sometimes  re 
ceives  a  long  branch  called  radialis  interna^  which 
lies  F.lmost  parallel  to  the  radialis  externa. 

The  two  median  veins  arc  sent  off  from  a  trunk 
which  may  be  called  mediana  major^  or  longu,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  two.  This  trunk  runs 
up  from  the  fore-arm  between  the  cephalic  and  ba- 
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slHc  veins,  communicating  witli  both  in  its  passage 
by  various  branches.  At  the  part  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  branches  already  named,  a  branch 
opens  into  it  called  vena  cubiti  profunda.  This 
comes  from  the  neighbouring  muscles,  after  having 
communicated  with  the  other  veins  of  the  fore-arm. 

A  little  below  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, it  receives  a  branch  posteriorly,  which  passes 
down  between  the  brachialis  muscle  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  supinator  longus,  after  bending  be- 
tween the  OS  humeri  and  ancona?us  externus,  and 
communicating  with  some  branches  of  the  basilic 
■vein. 

The  cephalica  runs  next  up  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  biceps ;  communi- 
cating several  times  with  the  vena  basilica,  and  re- 
ceiving small  rami  on  each  side,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring muscles,  fat,  and  skin.  Some  branches  go 
into  its  ui)per  part,  which  lower  down  were  sent 
off  from  its  trunk. 

It  runs  afterwards  between  the  deltoid  and  large 
pectoral  muscles,  communicating  iti  its  passage  wi(h 
a  branch  called  the  small  cephalic,  and  terminates 
in  the  axillaris. 

CEPHALICS,  (nsfaXiKcx. ;  from  xi(pa.\yj,  the 
head);  such  remedies  as  are  adapted  for  the  cure 
of  disorders  of  the  head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snuffs 
which  produce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  &c. 

CEPHA'LICUS,  (K£<pa,Xi-KQ;,  cephalic,  from  xs- 
^xXi],  the  head).  The  remedies  against  disorders 
of  the  head  are  called  cephalics. 

CEPHALOI'DES,  (xsfcxXosiSyj;,  shaped  like  a 
head,  or  having  a  head)  ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
plants  which  are  called  capitated. 

CE'PHALO-PHARYNG^US,  (from  xscpa.Xyi, 
the  head,  and  fotcuy^,  the  throat  J  ;  a  muscle  of  the 
pharynxj  otherwise  named  constrictor  pharjjngis 
superior.  It  arises  above  from  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  OS  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the  roots 
of  the  last  dentes  molares,  and  between  the  jaws. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its 
use  is  to  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

CE'RA,  WAX,  a  substance  collected  by  the  apis 
tnelli/ica,  or  common  honey-bee,  from  flowers  and 
vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  cells 
destined  to  contain  its  honey.    See  Wax. 

CE'RA  FLAVA;  yellow  wax.  This  is  ob- 
tained from  the  honeycombs,  after  the  honey  is 
taken,  by  heating  and  pressing  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  In  fact,  it  is  the  matter  of  which  the 
honeycomb  consists.  The  best  sort  of  it  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable  smell,  somewhat 
like  that  of  honey  :  when  new,  it  is  rather  tough, 
yet  easy  to  break ;  by  age  it  becomes  harder  and 
more  brittle,  loses  its  fine  colour,  and  in  great 
measure  its  smell. 
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CE'RA  ALBA ;  white  wax.  This  is  prepared 
from  the  yellow  (see  Cera  ilava),  by  reducing  it 
into  thin  flakes,  a;\d  exposing  it  for  a  length  of 
time  (o  the  air:  when  sufficiently  bleached,  it  is 
melted,  and  cast  into  cakes.  Some  have  attempted 
to  efi'cct  this  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid; 
but  the  method  is  diiiicult.  The  best  white  wax  is 
clear  and  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  light  agree- 
able smell  like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but  much 
weaker.  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax  is  iu  ce- 
rates, plasters,  unguents,  &c.  and  as  an  emollient 
for  irritable  sores.  It  readily  unites  with  oils  and 
animal  fats,  but  not  with  watery  or  spirituous  li- 
quors.  It  is  given  also  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries,  &c.  either  mixed  with  oily  substances, 
or  divided  by  earfhy  powders.  Dr.  A.  Duncan 
says,  when  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  iu  its  ef- 
fects with  the  fat  oils  ;  and,  though  li3ss  frequently 
prescribed  in  this  way,  it  is  preferable,  it  being  less 
apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerner  recommends  it  as 
an  excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  intestines,  at- 
tended with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea. He  gave  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm  of 
wax,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  by  melting  it  first  with  some  fixed  oil, 
and  then  mixing  it  with  a  decoction  of  groats,  by 
trituration  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

The  uses  to  which  wax,  both  white  and  yellow, 
is  applied  in  pharmacy,  arc  many.  The  following- 
are  the  topical  remedies  prepared  with  the  former ; 

Unguentum  Cercc.    Loud.  Dubl. 

R    Cerffi:  albae  unc.  iv 
Spermatis  ceti  unc.  iv 
OIci  olivae  lib.  j. 
These,  after  being  melted  together,  are  to  be  briskly 
stirred  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Ung. 
simp,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  forms 
a  convenient  mild  dressing  for  superficial  wouids. 

Unguentum  Cerce  compositum.  Pharm.  Chir. 

R  Unguenti  cerae  unc.  j 
Styracis  colati  drach.  j. 
The  wax  ointment  being  first  melted,  the  storax  is. 
then  to  be  added,  after  which  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
two  hours  by  the  fire  in  a  fluid  state,  and  occa- 
sionally stirred.  During  the  process,  it  may  be 
coloured  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alkanet  root. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  very  excellent  application 
to  the  lips  when  chapped  or  excoriated. 

Unguentum  Cerce  cum  Aceto.    Pharm.  Chir. 
R    Ccrae  albas  unc.  iy 
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Olei  olivae  lib.  j 

Aceti  clisJiliati  unc.  ij. 
The.  two  former  iiijiretliotits  being  first  melted  toge- 
ther, the  distilled  vinegar  is  to  be  gradually 
stirred  in. 

This  makes  an  elegant  nutritum  for  superficial 
excoriations,  cutaneaus  eruptions,  iS;c. 

Unguentum  Cerce  cum  IJijdrargijro.    Pliarm.  Chir. 

Ec    Cera;  flavas  unc.  viij 

Adipis  suilla;  prsparatae  unc.  iv 
Olei  olivae  unc.  ij 
Ungucnti  hydrargyri  unc.  j. 
The  three  first  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  stirred 
till  they  arc  a  good  deal  cooled,  when  the  quick- 
silver ointment  is  to  be  incorporated  thoroughly 
with  them. 

This  nearly  resembles  the  former  ceratum  mercu- 
fiale,  which  the  London  college  has  expunged.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  useful  application  to  languid  ulcers, 
acting  favourably  on  their  callous  edges. 

CE'RA  D[  CA  'RDO  ;  the  Italian  name  for  the 
gum  of  the  carduus  pinea. 

CER/EVE,  (K£^a(a(,  from  r-spa.;,  a  horn).  So 
Rnfus  Ephesius  calls  the  cornua  of  the  uterus. 

CERA'MIUM ;  a  Greek  measure  of  nine  gal- 
lons. 

CERANI'TES,  (xspcivirri;).  A  pastil  of  troch 
is  thus  named  by  Galen. 

CE'RASA  NIGRA,  (xspx(7o;,  from  y.e^aroyJr),  a 
town  in  Pontus,  whence  Lucullus  first  brought 
them  to  Rome  ;  or  from  xtjo,  the  heart,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  it  in  shape) ;  the  black  cherry.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  the  prunus  avium  ;  upibellis  sessilibus^ 
Joins  ovato-lanccolatis,  subtus  pubescentibus,  con- 
duplicatis,  Linn.  The  flavour  of  black  cherries  is 
sweet,  and,  if  they  are  not  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, they  are  extremely  salutary.  See  Fruits. 
A  gum  exudes  from  the  different  species  of  cherry- 
tree,  whose  properties  arc  similar  to  those  of  gum 
arable. 

Dr.  Cullen,  whilst  he  admits,  that  the  kernels  in 
the  stones  of  the  cerasa  nigra  do  contain  alike  mat- 
ter with  the  lauro-cerasus ;  and  that,  by  a  certain 
management,  a  very  powerful  poison  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  still  contends,  that  they  do  not 
contain  it  in  the  same  proportion  :  "  and,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  a  question  with  me,  if  the  distilled  water, 
as  formerly  extracted  from  black  cherries  and  their 
bruised  kernels,  contains  it  so  largely  as  should 
CHgage  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
to  reject  an  agreeable  water  from  their  dispensato- 
ries. If  the  kernels  arc  bruised  only  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  breaking  of  the  stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  deal  more  water  is  added  than 
the  weight  of  the  cherries,  and  that  less  than 
the  whole  of  this  is  drawn  oiFj  I  am  persuaded 


that  such  a  water  will  bo  very  safe,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  quantities  employed  in  our  juleps.  I 
shall  not  indeed  advise  the  tampering  with  such  a 
thing  in  the  case  of  infant-s;  but  surely  an  art-icle 
under  a  certain  preparation,  and  in  a  certiun 
dose,  being  a  poison,  will  not,  in  the  present  age, 
be  an  objection  to  its  being  employed  in  other  cir- 
cumstances as  a  medicine." 

Cii'RASA  RUBRA,  the  R'Ed-cherry  ;  the  ripe 
fruit  of  ihapruiius  cerams;  umbellis  subpcdunculatis^ 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris  conduplicatis,  Linn. 
These  have  a  pleasant,  acidulous,  sweet  flavour, 
and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  proper  in  fevers, 
scurvy,  and  bilious  obstructions  ;  though  we  have 
many  more  wholesome  fruits  for  such  purposes. 
Red  cherries  are  mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and 
agree  very  well,  except  M'ith  those  whose  bowels 
are  remarkably  irritable. 

CERA'sTIUM,  mouse-car  chickweed  ;  a  genus 
in  Linnffius's  botany.  lie  enumerates  sixteen  or 
seventeen  species. 

CERATi'TIS,  the  yellow  horned  poppy.  It  it 
also  a  name  for  the  unicorn-stone. 

CERA'TIUM,  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree. 

CEPiATO-CA'RPUS,  a  genus  in  Linuaeus's  bo- 
tany.   There  is  but  one  species. 

CERATO-GLO'SSUS,  (from  Kspag,  a  horn,  and 
yXwircra,  a  tongue).    See  Hyo-glossus. 

CERATOl'DES,  (from  Kepxro;,  the  genitive 
case  of  Kspcu;,  horn)  ;  a  name  for  the  cornea  of  the 
eye.    Also  a  species  of  axTjris  has  this  name. 

CERATO'NIA,  the  carob-tree,  or  St.  John's 
bread ;  a  genus  'in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There  is 
but  one  species.    See  Siliqua  Dulcis. 

CERATOPHY'LLUM,  pond-weed  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  two  species. 

CERA'TUM  ALBUM.    See  Ceratum  speu- 

MATIS  CETI. 

CERA'TUM  CANTHA'RIDIS.  See  Canthar- 
IDES.  This  is  a  much  milder  preparation  than  the 
unguentum  cantharidis,  and  is  applied  to  keep  up 
a  discharge  from  blisters,  where  the  skin  is  very 
irritable,  and  a  milder  stimulus  is  intended. 

CERA'TUM  CITRINUM.  See  Ceratum  re- 

SIN^  FLAV^. 

CERA'TUM  EPULO'TICUM.   See  Ceratum 

LAPIDIS  CALAMINARIS. 

CERA'TUM  LAPIDIS  CALAMINARIS, 
cerate  of  calamine.  See  Calamine.  The  old 
name  for  this  was  Ti/rner's  cerate,  and  ceratum 
epuloticum.  It  is  calculated  to  promote  the  cica- 
trisation of  ulcers. 

CERA'TUM  LITHA'RGYRI  ACETA  TE  See 
LiTHARGYRUM.  This  is  a  proper  application  to 
superficial  ulcers  which  are  inflamed. 

CERA'TUM  RESI'NiE  FLAVyE;  also  called 
ceratum  citrinum.  This  is  merely  a  milder  appli- 
cation than  the  unguentum  resince  Jlavos.  See 
Resina. 
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CERATUM  SAPO'NIS,  soap  cerate.  This  is 
often  applied  round  a  fractured  bone,  as  it  pos- 
sesses a  conrenient  degree  of  adhcsiyencss,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  usual  properties  of  a  saturnine 
remedy.    See  Sapo. 

CERA'TUM  SPE'RMATIS  CE'TI,  formerly 
called  ceratum  album.  It  is  a  mild  unctuous  com- 
pound, and  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all 
ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  substance  can  be  al- 
lowed.   See  Speumaceti. 

CERAU'NIA,  Ceraunias,  or  Ceuaunius  La- 
pis, (from  the  Greek  Kepavvt;,  thunderbolt)  :  a 
sort  of  flinty  stone,  of  no  certain  colour,  but  of 

pyramidal  or  wedge-like  figure ;  supposed  to 
hare  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  the  time  of  thun- 
der-storms,  and  to  be  possessed  of  many  notable 
Tirtues,  as  promoting  sleep,  preserving  from 
lightning,  &c.  The  ceraunia  js  the  same  with 
what  is  otherwise  called  the  thunder-stone,  or 
thunder-bolt;  and  also  sometimes  sagitta,  or  ar- 
row's head,  ou  account  of  its  shape.  The  cerau- 
nioc  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  ombrice  and 
bronda,  as  being  all  supposed  to  hare  the  same 
origin.  The  generality  of  naturalists  take  the 
ceraunia  for  a  natire  stone,  formed  among  the  py- 
rites, of  a  saline,  concrete,  mineral  juice.  Merca- 
tusand  Dr.  Woodward  assert  it  to  be  artificial,  and 
to  have  been  fashioned  thus  by  tools.  The  cerau- 
nia, according  to  these  authors,  arc  the  heads  of 
the  ancient  weapons  of  war,  in  use  before  the  in- 
vention of  iron ;  which,  upon  the  introduction  of 
that  metal,  growing  into  disuse,  were  dispersed  in 
the  fields  through  thT»  and  that  neighbouring 
country.  Some  of  them  had  possibly  served  in  the 
•^rly  ages  for  axes,  others  for  wedges,  others  for 
"chissels;  but  the  greater  part  for  arrow-heads, 
darts,  and  lances.  The  ceraunia  is  also  held  by 
Pliny  for  a  white  or  crystal-coloured  gem,  that  at- 
tracted lightning  to  itself.  What  this  was,  is  hard, 
to  say.  Prudentius  also  speaks  of  a  yellow  cerau- 
nia ;  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  mean  the  carbun- 
cle or  pyropus.  The  attention  of  chemical  philo- 
sophers has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  stones  said  to 
Iiave  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  the  fact  is  countenanc- 
ed by  their  analysis  ;  but  the  attributing  peculiar  me- 
^Ical  virtues  to  them  is  an  idle  superstition. 

CEREA'LIA,  (from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn), 
in  botany  ;  Linnaeus's  name  for  the  larger  esculent 
seeds  of  the  grasses ;  these  are  rice,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  panic-grass,  Indian  millet, 
holcus,  zizania,  and  maize.  To  this  head  may  be 
likewise  referred  darnel,  lolium ;  which,  by  pre- 
paration, is  rendered  esculent. 

CEREBE  LLUM  (dim.  of  Cerebrum)  ;  the  little 
brain.  The  cerebellum  is  contained  under  the 
transverse  septum  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  under 
and  back  part  of  the  cranium.  It  is  broader  la 
tcrally  than  on  the  fore  or  back  sides,  flatted  on 
the  upper  side,  and  gently  inclined  both  ways,  an- 
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swerable  to  the  septum,  which  serves  it  as  a  kind 
of  tent  or  ceiling.  On  the  lower  side  it  is  rounder; 
and  on  the  back  side  it  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
separated  by  the  occipital  septum  of  the  dura  mater. 

It  consists,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  substances, 
the  cortical  and  the  medullary.  It  has  no  circum» 
volutions  on  its  surface  ;  but,  instead  of  them,  nu- 
merous fulci,  which  are  deep,  and  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  thin  llat  strata,  more  or  less 
horizontal,  between  which  the  internal  lamina  of 
the  pia  mater  insinuates  itself  by  a  number  of  septa 
equal  to  that  of  the  strata. 

Under  the  transverse  septum,  it  is  covered  by  a 
vascular  texture,  which  communicates  with  the 
plexus  choroidcs.  It  has  two  middle  eminences, 
called  appendices vermiformes ;  one  anterior  and  su- 
perior, Avhich  is  turned  forward ;  the  other  poste- 
rior and  inferior,  which  goes  backward.  There 
are  likewise  two  lateral  appendices,  both  turned 
outward.  They  are  termed  vermiformes,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  large  portion  of  an  earth- 
worm. 

Besides  the  division  of  the  cerebellum  into  lateral 
portions,  or  into  two  lobes,  each  of  these  lobes 
seems  to  be  likewise  subdivided  into  three  protu- 
berances ;  one  anterior,  one,  middle  or  lateral,  and 
one  posterior :  they  are  not,  in  all  subjects, 
equally  distinguished  either  by  their  convexity  or 
limits;  but  they  may  always  be  distinguished 'by 
the  direction  of  their  strata,  those  of  the  middle 
and  anterior  protuberance  being  less  transverse 
than  the  posterior. 

We  here  meet  with  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  When  we  separate  the  two  lateral  portions 
or  lobes  by  a  deep  incision,  we  discover,  first  of  all, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
See  Medulla  Oblongata.  And,  in  the  posteriop 
surface  of  this  portion,  from  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  all  the  way  to  the  posterior  notch  in  th» 
body  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  little  below  that 
notch,  we  observe  an  oblong  cavity,  which  is  th» 
fourth  ventricle;  terminating  backward,  like  the 
point  of  a  pen,  and  hence  called  calamus  scriptorim. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  cavity  we  meet  with  a 
thin  medullary  lamina,  which  is  supposed  to  act  a« 
a  valve  between  that  canal  and  the  fourth  ventri* 
cle.  A  little  behind  this  lamina,  the  cavity  grow} 
wider  towards  both  sides,  and  then  contracts  agaia 
to  its  first  size.  It  is  lined  by  a  thin  membrane- 
and  seems  often  to  be  distinguished  into  two  lateral 
parts,  by  a  kind  of  small  groove,  from  the  valvular 
lamina  to  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

This  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  part  ol 
the  pia  mater  which  lines  the  small  canal,  the  third; 
ventricle,  infundibulum,  and  the  two  great  ven« 
tricles.  Mr.  Fyffe  says,  if  we  would  see  the  fourtii 
ventricle  in  its  natural  state,  in  which  it  is  nar* 
rowest,  it  must  be  laid  open  while  the  cere- 
bellum remains  in  the  craniiria ;  asdj  ba  ttrd^ 
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to  that,  the  os  occipitis  must  be  sawn  Tcry  low 
down. 

On  each  side  of  the  fourth  rciitricle,  the  me- 
dullaiy  substance  forms  a  trunk  which  expands 
itself  in  laminae  through  the  cortical  strata.  But 
here  wc  find  the  medullary  bearing  a  less  propor- 
tion to  the  cortical  than  it  does  in  the  cerebrum. 
We  discover  these  medullary  laminae  according  to 
their  breadth,  by  cutting  the  cerebellum  in  slices 
almost  parallel  to  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum  ;  but, 
if  we  cut  one  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  vertically,  the 
medullary  substance  will  appear  to  be  dispersed  in 
ramifications  through  the  cortical  substance.  These 
ramifications  have  been  named  arhoj-  vitce  ;  and  the 
two  trunks,  from  whence  these  different  laminae 
arise,  are  called  pedimculi  cercbelli. 

We  are  precluded  from  a  farther  description  of 
the  other  middle  parts  of  the  basis  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, because  this  and  the  middle  parts  of  the  basis 
of  the  cerebrum  are  united,  and  jointly  form  the 
medulla  oblongata.  See  Medulla  Oblongata. 
The  strata  of  both  substances  of  the  cerebellum  are 
not  always  of  the  same  extent  in  the  same  portions 
or  protuberances  of  each  lobe,  as  appears  merely 
by  viewing  the  outer  surface  of  the  cerebellum  ;  for 
there  we  see,  at  ditferent  distances,  some  cortical 
strata  shorter  than  others,  and  likewise  that  the 
extremities  of  the  short  strata  gradually  diminish  in 
thickness,  till  they  are  quite  lost  between  two 
longer. 

Mr.  Fyffe  directs  hs  to  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  over  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  without  touching  the  inner 
lamina.  If  we  then  blow  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, connecting  these  two  laminas,  through  a 
small  pipe,  the  air  will  gradually  distend  it,  and 
separate  the  strata  more  or  less  equally  from  each 
other  through  their  whole  extent;  and  we  shall  see, 
at  the  same  time,  the  disposition  of  all  the  mem- 
branous septa  or  duplicatures  of  the  internal  lamina 
of  the  pia  mater,  with  the  fine  distribution  of  blood 
vessels  which  run  upon  it. 

CE'llEBRUM,  (quasi  Carahrum^  from  x.a^a,  the 
head  J  ^  the  brain.  The  cerebrum,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  kind  of  medullary  mass,  of  a  moderate 
consistence,  and  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the  outer 
surface,  filling  all  the  superior  portion  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  or  that  portion  wliich  lies  above  the 
transverse  septum.  The  upper  part  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  like  the  upper  half  of  an  egg,  divided  hori- 
zontally, or  rather  like  two  quarters  of  an  egg  cut 
lengthwise,  and  parted  a  little  from  each  other. 
Each  lateral  half  of  the  brain  is  divided  into  three 
eminences,  corresponding  with  the  cavities  at  the 
basis  of  the  skull. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  por- 
tions, separated  by  thefalx,  or  great  longitudinal 
septum  of  the  dura  mater.  These  are  generally 
termed  hemispheres^  but  they  resemble  more  the 


quarters  of  an  oblong  spheroid.  Each  of  these 
portions  is  divided  into  two  extremities,  one  an- 
terior, and  one  posterior,  which  are  termed  the 
lobes  of  thecerebrimt,  between  which  there  is  a  large 
inferior  protuberance  which  goes  by  the  same  name  ; 
so  that  in  each  hemisphere  there  are  three  lobes, 
one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one  posterior. 

The  anterior  lobes  are  situated  upon  those  parts 
of  the  OS  frontis  which  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  orbits  and  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  commonly 
called  the  anterior  fossce  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
The  middle  lobes  lie  in  the  middle  or  lateral  fossce  ; 
and  the  posterior  lobes  on  the  transverse  septum  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  on  each  side,  are  parted  by  a  deep 
narrow  sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  backward, 
from  the  temporal  wing  of  the  os  sphenoides  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  os  parietale  ;  and  the  two 
sides  of  this  division  have  each  their  particular  ridges 
and  convolutions,  which  gives  a  very  great  extent 
to  the  cortical  substance.  This  sulcus  is  named,  by 
some  anatomists,  fissura  magna  Sylvii,  or  simply 
Jissura  cerebri. 

Each  lateral  portion  of  the  cerebrum  has  three  sides ; 
one  superior,  which  is  convex  ;  one  inferior,  which 
is  uneven  ;  and  one  lateral,  which  is  flat,  and  turned 
to  the  falx.  Through  the  whole  surface  of  these 
three  sides  there  appear  inequalities  or  windings, 
formed  by  weaving  streaks  or  furrows,  very  deep 
and  narrow;,  into  which  the  duplicatures  of  the  pia 
mater  insinuate  themselves.  Near  the  surface  of 
the  cei-ebrum,  these  circumvolutions  ar«  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  representing  serpentine 
ridges;  and,  in  the  interstices  between  them,  run 
the  superBcial  veins  of  the  cerebrum,  between  the 
two  laminas  of  the  pia  mater,  from  whence  they 
pass  into  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
afterwards  discharge  their  blood  into  the  sinuses. 
These  circumvolutions  are  fixed  through  their 
whole  depth  to  the  septa  or  duplicatures  of  the  pia 
mater,  by  an  infinite  number  of  very  fine  vascular 
filaments.  On  cutting  the  cerebrum  transversely, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  substantia  alba  lies  not 
only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  brain  in  general,  but 
also  within  each  circumvolution,  so  that  there  is  the 
same  number  of  internal  medullary  circumvolutions 
as  of  external  cortical  ones  ;  the  first  representing 
white  laminas  invested  by  others  of  an  ash  colour  ; 
but  the  cortical  substance  is  in  many  places  thicker 
than  the  medullary. 

The  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  part  of  it  being  of  a  grey  or  ash  colour;  the 
other,  which  is  somewhat  firmer  than  the  former,  is 
remarkably  white,  but  redder  in  the  foetus.  The 
ash-coloured  substance  lies  chiefly  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  cerebrum  like  the  bark  on  a  tree,  from 
whence  it  has  been  named  cortical.  The  white 
substance  occupies  the  inner  part,  and  is  named 
medullary.    This  is  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
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other,  and  in  many  places  is  perforated  vrlth  ar- 
teries. 

Upon  cutting  ofT  the  falx  from  the  crista  galli, 
and  turning  it  backward,  if  we  gently  separate  the 
two  lateral  parts  or  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  wc 
see  a  longitudinal  portion  of  a  white  coiivex  body, 
which  is  named  corpus  callosuni.  See  Coiipus 
Callosum.  This  becomes  afterwards  continuous 
on  each  side  with  the  medullary  substance  ;  Avhich 
through  all  the  remaining  parts  of  its  extent,  is  en- 
tirely united  with  the  cortical  substance,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  corpus  callosum,  forms  a  medullary 
arch  or  vault  of  an  oblong  or  oval  figure.  To  view 
this,  the  whole  cortical  substance,  together  with  the 
medullary  lamina  mixed  with  it,  must  be  care- 
fully divided  in  direction  of  the  convexity  of  the 
cerebrum,  after  which  we  observe  a  medullary 
convexity,  much  smaller  than  that  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  cerebrum,  but  of  the  same  form;  so 
that  it  appears  like  a  medullary  nucleus  of  the  cere- 
brum, especially  when  we  consider  it  together  w  ith 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  inferior  part  or  ba- 
sis of  the  cerebrum  ;  for  the  deeper  we  go,  the 
medullary  part  becomes  the  broader.  From  thence 
it  was  that  M.  Vieussens  named  this  nucleus  the 
centrum  ovale. 

Under  this  arch  there  are  two  lateral  cavities, 
much  longer  than  broad,  and  very  shallow,  sepa- 
rated by  the  septum  lucidnm  (see  Septum  lucihum). 
These  cavities  are  generally  named  the  anterior  su- 
perior ventricles,  to  distinguish  them  from  two  small- 
er cavities  which  are  situated  more  backward.  The 
lateral  ventricles  are  broad,  and  rounded  at  those 
extremities  which  lie  next  the  septum  lucidum. 
They  go  from  before  backward,  contracting  in 
breadth,  and  gradually  separating  from  each  other 
iu  their  progress.  Afterwards  they  bend  down,  and 
return  obliquely  from  behind  forward,  in  a  turn 
like  that  of  a  ram's  horn,  and  terminate  almost  un- 
der their  superior  extremities,  only  a  little  more 
backward  and  outward. 

At  the  posterior  part  where  they  begin  to  bend 
downward,  a  particular  elongation  runs  backward 
©n  each  side,  and  terminales  in  a  triangular  pointed 
cavity,  turned  a  little  inward,  the  two  points  re- 
sembling horns.  These  ventricles  are  every  where 
lined  with  the  pia  mater. 

The  Septum  lucidum  and  Fornix  are  the  parts 
next  in  order  to  be  described  ;  but  for  these  we  refer 
to  their  particular  heads.  Under  the  latter,  and 
immediately  behind  its  anterior  crura,  there  is  a 
hole  of  a  considerable  size,  by  which  the  two  lateral 
ventricles  communicate,  and  another  passage  leads 
down  from  this,  called  by  different  anatomists, 
foramen  commune  anterius,  vulva,  iter  ad  infandi- 
bulum;  but  Mr.  Fyffe  thinks  more  properly  zYer 
ad  tertium  veiitriculum. 

We  are  next  to  describe  the  eminences  which  are 
observable  on  the  cerebrum.    The  fornix  being 


divided  and  inverted,  or  quite  removed,  we  see 
first  of  all  a  vascular  web,  cnWed  j)lexus  cJioroides, 
and  several  eminences  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
expansion  of  that  plexus.  There  are  four  pairs  of 
eminences  which  follow  each  other  very  regularlj', 
two  large  and  two  small.  The  first  two  great  emi- 
nences are  named  corpora  striata  ;  and  the  second, 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  The  four  small  emi- 
nences are  closely  united  together,  the  anterior 
being  called  nates,  and  the  posterior  testes.  Im- 
mediately before  these  tubercles  there  is  a  single 
eminence,  called  glandula  pincalis.    See  Pitsfeai. 

Gr>AND. 

The  eminences  distinguished  by  the  names  Cor- 
pora striata  and  Thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  See  also  the 
articles  Ini'undibulum,  Plexus  Ciioroides,  Glan- 

DULA  PiTUITARTA,  &C. 

The  third  ventricle  next  lays  claim  to  our  attenti- 
on. Immediately  under  the  beginning  of  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  lies  a  particular  cavity  called 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum.  This  cavity 
communiciitcs  at  its  upper  and  fore  part  with  the 
passage  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  and 
sends  down,  from  its  under  and  fore  part,  a  passage 
through  the  infundibulnm.  It  opens  backwards 
into  the  passage  called  iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

The  tubercles  of  the  cerebrum  are  four  in  num- 
ber, two  anterior  and  two  posterior,  adhering  toge- 
ther as  if  they  made  but  one  body  situated  behind 
the  union  of  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
They  are  transversely  oblong,  the  anterior  being  a 
little  more  rounded,  and  broader  or  larger  from  be- 
fore backward,  than  the  posterior.  Their  surface 
is  white,  and  their  inner  substance  greyish.  The 
names  of  nates  and  testes,  given  by  the  ancients  to 
these  parts,  Mr.  Fyffe  thinks  are  not  very  proper, 
they  having  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  parts 
from  Avhich  the  names  are  taken.  Some  of  the 
moderns  with  still  less  propriety,  have  called  theni 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  However,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, we  shall  use  the  names  most  generally  pre- 
ferred. 

Directly  under  the  place  where  the  tubercles  of 
one  side  are  united  to  those  of  the  other  side,  we 
find  the  iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  which  com. 
municates,  by  its  anterior  opening,  with  the  third 
ventricle,  under  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum, 
and,  by  its  posterior  opening,  with  the  fourth  ven- 
cle,  which  appertains  to  the  cerebellum. 

Where  the  convex  parts  of  the  two  anterior  tu- 
bercles join  these  posterior  convex  parts  of  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  an  interstice  or  open- 
ing, the  foramen  commune  posterius,  is  left  between 
these  four  convexities;  but  it  does  not  communi- 
cate with  the  third  ventricle,  for  the  bottom  of  it 
is  shut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  By  some  anatomists 
the  name  of  anus  is  applied  to  this  part. 

In  plate  XVII.  a,  a,  show  the  basis  of  the  brain, 
4  A  2 
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freed  from  the  dura  mater  and  laid  on  its  hemis.  . 
pheres,  and  ditided  into  four  lobes  b,  b,  c,  c,  and 

d,  d. 

e,  The  Infundibulum,  having,  behind  it,  two  white 
protuberances,  f,  f. 

g,  g,  The  annular  process,  or  pons  Varolii,  and 

beginning  of  the  Medulla  oblongata, 
b,  The  Medulla  oblongata,  diyidcd  near  its  egress 

from  the  foramen  occipitis. 
S,  Part  of  the  pia  mater,  where  it  seems  double  be- 

tween  the  annular  protuberance,  and  Medulla 

oblongata. 

4t,  k,  1,  I,  o,  o.  The'  cerebellum  coTered  with  the 
pia  mater. 

•m,  A  section  of  the  cerebellum  ;  showing,  n,  the 
arborescent  distribution  of  its  blood  vessels. 

p,  p,  Injected  trunks  of  the  carotid  arteries. 

p,  p,  Trunks  of  the  cervical  artery,  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  the  communicant  branches. 

q,  r,  s,  The  olfactory  nerves. 

t,  t,  The  optic  nerves  ;  showing  their  conjunction 
at  T,  and  at  w,  w,  their  trunks  cut  oflF  at  their 
egress  from  within  the  skull. 

X,  X,  The  third  pair  of  nerves,  called  oculorum 
motorii. 

y,  y.  The  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  processus  an. 
nularis. 

X,  z,  The  pathetic!,  or  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 

a,  a,  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
b,  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

#,  c,  d,  e,  The  seventh  pair. 

A,  h,  The  spinal  accessory  nerves. 

r,  r,  Beginnings  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

ij  ?,  k,  k.  The  tenth  pair,  or  first  of  the  neck. 

Plate  XVIII.  shows  the  Internal  structure  of  the 
brain,  with  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
»,  a.  Part  of  the  dura  mater  expanded,  showing  at 

+  part  of  the  falx. 

b,  b.  Part  of  the  brain,  divided  transversely,  to 
show,  at  d,  d,  and  e,  e,  its  cortical  and  medullary 
substances. 

jT, /,  The  hindmost  part  of  the  cerebnun,  which 
rested  on  the  second  process  of  the  dura  mater. 

f,  g,  h,  The  right  and  left  ventricles  of  the  brain 
laid  open,  showing  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
which  line  them,  f,  Their  superior  and  anterior 
parts  which  diminish  towards  their  inferior  and 
posterior  parts,  g. 

h,  h,  The  corpus  callosum. 

i,  k,  The  roots  of  the  fornix. 

Ij  The  Thalamus  nervi  optici  of  the  right  side, 

that  of  the  left  not  being  lettered, 
to,  The  corpus  transvergalc  of  the  corpus  ca1Io« 

sum. 

n,  n,  Parts  of  the  corpora  striata, 
o,  o,  The  nates, 
p,  p,  The  testes, 
q,  The  glandula  pinealis  in  situ, 
r,  r,  The  plexus  choroides^  consisting  of  blood, 
vessels. 


s,  s,^  The  first  process  of  the  cerebellum,  going  t« 
the  nates. 

t,  A  transverse  process,  joining  the  two  pathetic 

nerves,  and  last  mentioned  process. 
T,  V,  The  nervi  pathetici. 

w,  w.  Two  processes  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
compose  the  sides  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

X,  y,  z,  The  meditullium  of  the  cerebellum,  of  aa 
arborescent  appearance,  being  divided  trans^ 
versely. 

a,     a,  6,  &c.  The  dura  mater,  which  incloses  the 

spinal  marrow,  divided  transversely, 
c.  The  pia  mater,  as  yet  inclosing  the  spinal  mais. 

row,  concerning  which  see  other  particulars  uii^ 

der  the  article  Medulla  Spinalis. 

The  affections  of  the  brain  from  external  violence 
form  a  copious  subject  of  enquiry  ;  and  these  di. 
vide  themselves  into  several  heads.  See  the  articles 
Skull,  Fissure,  Depression',  &c.  When  the  brain 
is  compressed,  a  set  of  symptoms  ensue  extremely 
dangerous,  though  sometimes  they  do  not  make 
their  appearance  till  after  a  considerable  interval. 
See  Compression.  But  at  whatever  time  they  ap. 
pear,  they  are  uniformly  of  the  same  kind,  and  ard 
in  general  as  follow  :  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and 
stupefaction,  dimness  of  sight,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil ;  and,  where  the  injury  done  to  the  head  is 
great,  there  is  commonly  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears.  Sometimes  the  fractured 
bone  can  be  discovered  through  the  integuments,  at 
others  it  cannot.  There  is  an  irregular  and  oppress- 
ed pulse,  and  snoring  or  apoplectic  stertor  in 
breathing.  There  is  likewise  nausea  and  vomiting, 
with  an  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces  and  urine* 
Among  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  other 
parts  there  is  loss  of  volontary  motion,  convulsive 
tremors  in  some  parts  of  the  body^  and  palsy  in 
others,  especially  in  that  side  of  the  body  which  is 
opposite  to  the  injured  part  of  the  head. 

Some  of  the  milder  of  these  symptoms,  as  vertl. 
go,  stupefaction,  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensibi- 
lity, are  frequently  induced  by  slight  blows  upon  the 
head,  but  commonly  soon  disappear,  either  by  rest 
alone,  or  by  the  means  to  be  afterwards  pointed 
out.  But  when  any  other  symptoms  ensue,  such 
as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  when 
much  blood  is  discharged  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
ears,  and  there  is  an  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces 
and  urine,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
compression  of  the  brain  is  induced. 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium,  in  the  healthy  and 
natural  state,  is  every  where  completely  filled  by 
the  brain ;  whatever  therefore  diminishes  that  ca. 
vity,  Avill  produce  a  compression  of  the  brain.  The 
causes  producing  such  a  diminution  may  be  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as,  fracture  and  depression  of  the  cra- 
nium ;  the  forcible  introduction  of  any  extraneous 
body  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium;  efTusion  of 
blood,  serum,  pus,  or  any  other  matter:  the  thick- 
ness «f  the  boues  of  the  cranium  in  certain  di^ 
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eases,  as  in  lues  venerea,  rickets,  or  spina  ventosa ; 
or  water  collected  in  hydrocephalous  cases.  The 
first  set  of  causes  shall  be  considered  in  their  order. 
-  The  four  last  mentioned  belong  to  the  province  of 
the  physician,  and  have  been  considered  under 
their  particular  names. 

The  brain  may  also  be  injured  very  materially 
by  the  mere  jolting  or  violent  shaking  of  its  parts, 
although  there  be  no  permanent  mechanical  pres. 
sure.  This  injury  of  the  head  is  denoted  by  pecu- 
,liar  symptoms,  which  are  described  under  Concus- 
sion. 

[nflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is 
attended  with  symptoms  which  occur  in  inflamma- 
tion affecting  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  si- 
milar  causes,  and  likewise  with  symptoms  peculiar 
to  the  brain  itself.  This  disorder  differs  essentially 
from  concussion,  !n  its  not  appearing  immediately  ; 
seldom  till  several  days  after  the  accident,  and 
sometimes  not  till  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  or 
even  as  many  months,  have  elapsed  :  when  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  feel  an  universal  uneasiness  over  his 
head,  attended  with  listlessness,  with  a  degree  of 
pain  in  the  part  upon  which  the  injury  was  inflict- 
ed, though  of  this  there  was  perhaps  no  previous 
sensation.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase  ; 
the  patient  appears  dull  and  stupid  ;  there  is  now 
a  sensation  of  fulness,  as  if  the  brain  were  girt  or 
compressed  ;  he  complains  of  giddiness  and  of  nau- 
sea, whidi  sometimes  terminate  in  vomiting  ;  he  is 
hot,  and  extremely  uneasy  ;  his  sleep  is  much  dis- 
turbed, neither  natural  sleep  nor  that  procured  by 
opiates  aflording  him  relief ;  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
quick  ;  the  face  is  flushed  ;  the  eyes  inflamed,  and 
unable  to  bear  an  exposure  to  much  light.  Some- 
times, where  a  wound  of  the  head  accompanies 
these  symptoms,  its  edges  become  hard  and  swell- 
ed, and  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  spreads 
quickly  over  the  whole  head,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  forehead  and  eyelids,  which  frequently 
swell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  shut  up  the  eyes 
entirely.  This  swelling  is  soft  and  painful  to 
the  touch  ;  it  receives  the  impression  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  frequently  originates  merely  from  the 
external  wound;  on  Avhich  account  the  attending 
symptoms  are  commonly  easily  removed  by  the 
meant>  best  suited  to  erysipelas  of  the  parts.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  this  symptom  is  likewise 
connected  with,  and  seems  to  originate  from,  some 
affection  of  the  dura  mater.  Its  tendency  is  then 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  therefore  requires 
the  greatest  attention.  Soon  after  these  symptoms 
become  formidable,  the  part  which  received  the 
'blow  begins  to  put  on  a  diseased  appearance.  If 
the  bone  has  been  exposed  by  the  accident,  it  now 
loses  its  natural  complexion,  becomes  pale,  white, 
and  dry,  either  over  its  whole  surface  or  in  parti- 
cular spots  :  but  when  the  bone  has  not  been  de- 
nuded, iiqr  the  softer  parts  divided,  but  merely 


contused,  they  now  swell,  become  puffy,  and  pain- 
ful to  the  touch :  and  when  the  head  is  shaved,  the 
skin  over  the  part  affected  is  redder  than  the  rest 
of  the  scalp  ;  and  if  the  swelled  part  be  laid  open- 
the  pericranium  will  probably  be  found  to  be  de, 
tached  from  the  skull,  and  a  little  bloody  foetid 
ichor  will  be  observed  between  this  membrane  and 
the  bone,  which  will  be  found  discoloured  in  near- 
ly the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  laid  bare  from 
the  beginning. 

By  the  application  of  proper  remedies  these 
symptoms  are  frequently  entirely  removed  ;  but 
when  neglected,  or  when  they  do  not  yield  to  the 
means  employed,  they  constantly  become  worse. 
Delirium  ensues  ;  the  patient  becomes  extremely 
hot ;  and  is  at  times  seized  with  slight  shiverings, 
which  continue  to  increase,  and  are  attended  with 
some  degree  of  coma  or  stupor.  The  former  symp- 
toms now,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear  ;  palsy  of 
one  side  is  soon  followed  by  deep  coma  ;  the  pu- 
pils are  dilated;  the  urine  and  fajces  are  passed  in- 
voluntarily  ;  subsultus  tendinum  and  other  convul- 
sions ensue  ;  and  death  certainly  follows,  if  the 
patient  be  not  speedily  relieved. 

Of  the  above  symptoms,  the  first  set  point  out 
the  inflammatory,  the  other  the  suppurative,  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  remedies  which  are  useful  in 
the  one  are  highly  improper  in  the  other.  During 
the  inflammatory  stage,  blood-le(ting  is  the  principal 
remedy  ;  but  this  is  improper  after  the  suppurative 
symptoms  appear,  for  then  the  trepan  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  relief. 

The  indications  of  cure  are:  1.  To  employ  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preventing  inflammation. 
2.  To  endeavour  to  procure  the  resolution  ofinflam* 
mation  by  general  and  topical  remedies.  3.  When 
the  inflammation  cannot  be  removed  by  resolution, 
and  when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  to  give  a 
free  vent  to  the  matter.  4.  If  the  affected  parts 
be  attacked  with  gangrene,  to  endeavour  to  remove- 
it  and  obviate  its  ettects. 

To  answer  iho  first  indication,  when  the  contu- 
sion is  considerable,  blood-lettings  both  general  and 
topical,  ought  to  be  employed,  and  to  a  considera- 
ble extent:  the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  open  by 
the  use  of  laxatives ;  a  watery  solution  of  cc- 
russa  acetata  should  b3  applied  to  the  part  aflect- 
ed,  and, a  low  diet,  with  a  total  abstinence  from  ex- 
jsrcise,  ought  to  be  enjoined:  but  if  these  means 
tail,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  the  praclitioner  has 
not  been  called  in  soon  enough  for  their  proper  aj> 
plication,  and  if  inflammation  have  actually  com- 
menced, the  second  indication  ought  then  to  be  at- 
tended to.  For  this  purpose,  blood-letting,  not 
from  (he  feet  according  to  the  advice  of  old  prac- 
titioners, but  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  aflect- 
ed,  is  to  bo  performed,  by  leeching,  or  scarifying 
with  a  lancet  or  scalpel. 

When  instead  ol  this,  general  blood-letting  i» 
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flioiight  more  advisable,  it  is  commonly  rccTionod 
best  to  open  the  evtt'rnal  jugular  vein,  or  the  tem- 
poral ar-ery  ;  :md  the  rule,  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  to  bccvacuated,  ought  to  b;-,todraw  blood 
as  long  as  the  pv.Isc  continues  firm  :  so  that,  in  vio- 
lent cases,  taking  away  from  20  to  25  ounces  at 
once  will  be  lound  to  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  to  extract  even  a  larger  quantity',  but  at  dif- 
ferent intervals.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  if  the 
symptoms  continue  violent,  it  may  be  proper  to 
discharge  an  additional  quantity  ;  l)ut  this  niust  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  ful- 
ness of  the  pulse. 

Along  with  the  liber.al  use  of  blood-letting,  bri.'k 
purgatives  sliould  be  given.  The  bowels  siioeJd 
not  merely  be  kept  open  :  but  in  order  to  receive 
full  advantage  from  the  practice,  a  smart  purging 
should  be  kept  up  by  repeated  doses  of  calomel, 
jalap,  or  some  neutral  salt.  Where  (he  patient 
cannot  swallow  in  sufficient  quantity,  stimulating 
injections  should  be  frequently  exhibited. 

A  moist  state  of  the  skin  is  useful  in  every  case 
of  inflammation,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  here 
particularly  attended  to.  In  general  a  mild  per- 
spiration may  be  induced  by  applying  warm  fo- 
mentations to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  by  laying  the 
patient  in  blankets  instead  of  linen.  But  when 
tht'se  means  are  insnificieiit,  diaphoretics  or  even 
sudorifics  may  be  givi  n,  particularly  antimonial 
wine  with  tincture  of  opium. 

\N  hen  much  pain  or  restlessness  takes  place, 
opiates  should  be  administered  freely,  which  are 
now  found  to  be  attended  with  real  advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  external  treatment  of  this 
disorder,  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  means 
which  may  most  readily  induce  a  free  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  from  the  seat  of  the  injury.  With 
this  view,  if  the  original  accident  be  attended  with 
a  wound  or  division  of  the  integuments,  as  the  lips 
of  the  sore  are  commonly  observed  to  be  hard, 
painful,  and  dry,  it  should  be  covered  with  pledgets 
spread  witli  an  emollient  ointment,  and  warm  emol- 
lier;t  poultices  laid  over  the  whole;  by  which  means, 
and  especially  by  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  poul- 
tices, a  free  discharge  of  matter  will  commonly  be 
induced,  and  the  bad  symptoms  will  generally  be 
much  mitigated,  or  entirely  removed. 

In  cases  unattended  with  a  division  of  the  inte- 
guments, as  soon  as  it  is  suspected  that  bad  symp- 
toms may  supervene,  the  tumor  should  be  divided 
down  to  the  pericranium  ;  and  if  that  membrane 
be  found  separated  from  the  bone,  it  ought  like- 
wise to  be  divided  ;  and  by  inducing  a  suppuration 
in  the  way  already  mentioned,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  will  probably  be  removed.  As  matter 
formed  here  is  commonly  of  an  acrid  nature,  and 
therefore  apt  to  aifect  the  bone,  and  by  communi- 
cation of  vessels  the  membranes  under  it,  instead 
of  wasting,  time  till  fluctuation  be  distinctly  per- 


ceived, a  free  Inci^on  should  be  made  as  soon  as  a 
tumor  is  observable.  But  this  would  be  extremely 
improper  in  the  treatment  of  tumors  which  imme- 
diately  succeed  to  external  injuries  ;  for  it  often 
happens  that  tuch  tumors  disappear  spontaneously, 
or  by  the  use  of  astringent  applications.  It  is  only 
when  a  tumor  attended  with  pain,  appears,  at  a  dis- 
tant  period,  upon  the  spot  where  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, that  it  ought  to  bo  opened  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived. 

The  next  part  of  the  practice  regards  the  reme- 
dies to  bo  used  when  the  disorder  has  either  pro- 
ceeded to  suppuration,  or  when,  on  a  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  cranium,  the  dura  mater  is  ob- 
served to  be  sloughy,  with  a  tendency  to  gangrene: 
and  this  includes  the  third  and  fourth  indications 
of  cure.  — 

The  suppurative  state  of  the  disease  is  known,  by 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  remedies  already  advised,  increasing  in  vio- 
lence; and  being  succeeded  by  coma,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  a  slow  and  full  pulse,  involun- 
tary discharge  of  faeces  and  urine,  palsy,  and  ir- 
regular convulsive  motions,  and  especially  when 
these  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  fits  of  rigor 
and  shivering. 

The  existence  of  matter  within  the  cranium  be- 
ing ascertained,  as  no  other  remedy  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  removing  it,  the  operation  of  the  tre- 
pan should  be  immediately  employed,  and  as  many 
perforations  ought  to  be  made  as  may  be  sufficient 
for  evacuating  the  matter.  But  if,  after  the  skull 
is  perforated,  little  or  no  matter  appear  between 
the  bone  and  membranes;  if  the  dura  mater  seem 
more  t.-.;se  than  usual ;  this  membrane  is  likewise 
to  be  opened,  so  as  to  give  a  free  discharge  to  any 
matter  which  may  be  collected  between  the  brain 
and  its  membranes. 

AVhen  it  is  perceived  that  the  dura  mater  has  al- 
ready become  sloughy,  with  some  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, the  greatest  'danger  is  to  be  dreaded.  If 
mortification  has  commenced,  there  will  be  much 
reason  to  think  that  death  will  soon  follow  ;  but 
different  instances  have  occurred  of  sloughs  form- 
ing upon  the  dura  mater,  and  of  cures  being  made 
alter  these  have  separated.  All  that  can  be  at- 
tempted is  to  keep  the  sores  clean,  to  give  a  free 
discharge  to  the  matter,  to  apply  nothing  but  light 
easy  dressings,  and  to  give  bark  in  as  great  quanti- 
ties as  the  stomach  can  bear.  If  there  be  still  some 
tendency  to  inflammation,  the  diet  should  be  low 
and  cooling,  the  patient  sbould  drink  freely  of 
whey  or  other  diluent  liquors,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  moderately  open  :  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  system  be  low  and  the  pulse  feeble, 
wine  is  the  most  efl'ectual  cordial. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  surgical  Essays  has  given 
some  very  pointed  instances  of  iiijlnmindtion  of  the 
pia  mater.  See  PiA  Mater,  and  Duua  Mateu. 
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Dr.  Hunter  has  observed,  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  in  idiots 
and  madmen,  such  as  the  thalami  nervot  wn  opiico- 
runty  and  medulla  oblongata^  are  found  entirely 
changed  from  a  medullary  to  a  hard,  tough,  dark 
coloured  substance,  sometimes  resembling  white 
leather. 

CE'REDRUM  ELONGATUM.  See  Medulla 
Spinalis. 

CEREFO'LIUM,  chervil  ;  a  species  of  Scan- 
dix. 

CEREFO'LIUM  HISPA'NICUM,  the  plant 
Sweet  Cicely. 

CE'REI,  bougies.    See  Bougies. 

CE'REI  MEDICATI ;  medicated  bougies.  See 
Bougies. 

CE'REUS,  the  tor«h.thistle.  It  is  a  species  of 
Cactus. 

CERI'NTHE,  HONEY- wouT  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  two  species. 

CE'RION,  (from  n^fwv,  a  honey-comb )  ;  a,  kind 
of  Achor;  but  the  mouths  of  the  perforations  are 
larger,  resembling  the  cells  of  the  huney-comb ; 
whence  the  name. 

CERO'MA,  (Kij/jw/^a),  a  term  given  by  the  an- 
cient physicians  to  an  unguent  or  cerate,  though 
originally,  it  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  particu- 
lar composition  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  their 
exercises  ;  whence  Juvenal  calls  one  so  anointed 
Ceromaticus,  Sat.  iii. 

CEROPE'GIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  four  species. 

CEROPrS US,  a  plaster  of  pitch  and  wax.  Of 
this  the  ancients  made  their  Dropaces. 

CE'RRIS,  the  small  acorned  Spanish  oak,  with 
prickly  cups  ;  a  species  of  Quercus. 

CERU'MEN,  (dim.  of  Cera,  m  ax)  ;  a  thick, 
Tiscous,  bitter,  excrementitious  humour,  separated 
from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed  in  the  mea- 
tus auditorius,  or  outer  passage  of  the  ear.  'I'he 
want  of  a  free  secretion  of  this,  and  also  its  accu- 
mulation and  hardening  in  the  ear,  are  common 
causes  of  deafness.    See  Deafness. 

CERU'SSA,  (y.ripos(T(rcc;  from  nrjfOf,  zcax,  or  from 
ra::az,  Arab.)  ;  ceuusse,  or  white  lead.  This  pre- 
paration is  described  under  the  article  lead.  It  is 
the  acetous  oxyd  of  lead  ;  called  in  the  new  che- 
mical nomenclature,  oxydum  pliunbi  album  nceta- 
tum  :  it  is  sometimes  employed  medicinally,  in  ibrm 
of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whose  skin  is 
fretted,  but  the  use  of  it  is  dangerous,  and  there  is 
fi;reat  reason  to  believe  that  complaints  of  the  bow- 
els of  children  originate  from  its  absorption. 

Ceriisse  has  a  scaly  or  foliated  texture,  is  brittle, 
friable,  heavy,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  a  sweet 
taste.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  chalk,  which 
Kiay  be  discovered  by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reduc- 
ing the  lead  in  a  crucible.  Although  very  friable, 
the  coarser  particles  cannot  be  separated  by  sifting, 


because  the  interstices  are  soon  filled  up.  It  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  fnie  powder,  by 
rubbing  a  lump  of  cerusse  on  a  sieve  placed  over  a 
piece  of  paper.  In  pharmacy,  this  oxyd  of  lead  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  many  ointments  and 
plasters.  The  oiiicinal  preparations  of  it  are : — 
Cerussa  acetata,  or  ucetatis  plumbi,  Lond.  Edin. 
Dubl.  Ung.  oxidi  plumbi  albi,  Edin.  Pulv.  ce- 
russx  comp.  Lond. 

CERUSSA  ACETA'TAj  till  of  late  years  called 
saccharum  saturni,  or  sugar  of  lead.  This  being  an 
acetite  otiead  (sec  Lead),  it  is  therefore  called  ace- 
iis  plumbi  h\  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 

Cerussa  Acetata.  Lond. 

Take  of  Cerusse,  one  pound  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  cerusse  with  distilled  vinegar,  until  the  lat- 
ter become  sufficiently  saturated  ;  then  filter  the 
vinegar  through  paper,  and,  after  due  evapora- 
tion, set  it  to  crystallise. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  the  following 
method  is  directed : 

Acetatis  Plumbi.  Edin. 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerusse  info  a  cucurbit,  and 
pour  thereon  ten  times  the  quantity  of  distilled 
vinegar.  Digest  them  together  for  some  days  in 
a  sand-heat,  till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  when  it  is  to  be  suilered  to  settle,  and 
then  poured  off.  Add  fresh  vinegar  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  repeat  this  process  till  the  men- 
struum no  longer  extracts  any  sweet  tasfe.  Let 
all  the  impregnated  liquors  rest  for  some  time  : 
and,  after  they  have  been  poured  from  the  faeces, 
evaporate  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  lioney  ;  so  that,  upon  being  set  in  a 
cool  place,  the  sugar  may  sitojt  into  crystals, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  dried  in  the  shade. 
Exhale  the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle,  set  it 
again  in  the  cold,  and  more  crystals  will  shoot. 
Repeat  this  operation  till  no  crystals  can  be  any 
longer  obtained. 

Cerusse  (especially  that  sort  called  Jiake  lead, 
which  is  not,  like  the  others,  subject  to  adultera- 
tion) is  much  preferable  either  to  minium  or  littiarge, 
for  making  this  preparation  of  lead  ;  because  the 
corrosion,  which  it  has  already  undergone  from  the 
steam  of  vinegar,  disposes  it  to  dissolve  more  rea- 
dily.  It  should  be  finely  powdered  before  the  vine- 
gar is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digestion,  or  boil- 
ing, every  now  and  then  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spatula,  to  promote  its  dissolution,  and  prevent  its 
concreting  into  a  hard  mass  at  the  bottom.  The 
strong  acid,  obtained  from  the  caput  mortuum  of 
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vrnen;ar,  may  be  employed  for  this  process  to  better 
advant.gc  than  the  AveakiT,  though  purer  .ncid, 
before  directed.  If  a  small  quantify  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  solution 
as  soon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  suf- 
fered to  grow  cold  by  slow  degrees,  the  salt  wiil 
concrete  into  very  large  and  transparent  crystals, 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method. 

The  crystals  are  ordered  to  be  dried  in  the  shade, 
because,  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun-shine,  they 
acquire  a  blackish  colour  ;  soon  lose  their  saline 
condition,  and  the  lead  gradually  assumes  its  metal, 
line  form  :  and  this  is  supposed  to  happen  from  the 
absorption  of  liglit,  and  its  conrersion  into  phlo- 
giston. 

The  internal  use  of  this  preparation,  notwi  th- 
standing  the  rash  encomiums  which  have  been  oc- 
casionally bestowed  on  it,  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
As  a  topical  remedy,  it  has  the  properties  of  other 
solutions  of  lead,  and  is  also  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. See  the  articles  Lkao  and  Lithargykus. 

CERVA'RIA,  larger  parsley-leaved  mountain 
carrot;  a  species  of  Atiiam anta. 

CERVIA'NA,  a  sptcies  of  Piiauvaceum. 
CERVICAL,   (cervicalia ;    from   cervix,  the 
»cck)  ;  belonging  lo  the  neck;  as  cervical  arteries, 
cervical  nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

CERVICAL  ARTERY.  This  rises  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  subclavian,  and  is  presently  after- 
wards divided  into  two,  which  come  out  sometimes 
separately,  sometimes  by  a  small  common  trunk. 
The  largest  of  these  two  arteries  is  anterior,  the 
other  posterior. 

The  anterior  cervicalis,  running  behind  the  ca- 
rotid of  the  same  side,  is  distributed  to  the  muscu- 
lus  coraco-hyoidajus,  mastoidieus  cutaneus,  sterno 
hyoidaeus,  and  sterno  thyroidaeus,  to  the  jugular 
glands,  the  aspera  arteria,  the  muscles  of  the  pha- 
rynx, bronchia,  oesophagus,  and  to  the  anterior 
muscles  which  move  the  neck  and  head.  This  ar- 
tery has  been  observed  to  send  out  the  intercostalis 
superior. 

'I'he  posterior  cervicalis  arises  sometimes  a  little 
after  the  vcrtebralis,  and  sometimes  from  that  ar- 
tery. It  passes  under  the  transverse  apophysis  of 
the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  and  sometimes 
through  a  particular  hole  in  that  apophysis  ;  and 
from  thence  runs  up  backward  in  a  winding  course, 
on  the  vertebral  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  then  re- 
turns in  the  same  manner. 

This  artery  communicates  with  a  descending 
branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  and  with  another 
of  the  vertebral  artery  above  the  second  vertebra. 
It  is  distributed  to  the  musculi  scaleni,  angularis 
scapulcB,  and  trapezius,  and  to  the  jugular  glands 
and  integuments. 

CERVICAL  VERTEBRvE,  the  seven  upper- 
most of  the  vertebrae  which  form  the  spine.  They 
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are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  these  marks  { 
their  bodies  are  smaller  and  more  solid  than  any 
others ;  and  flatted  on  the  fore-part,  to  make  way 
for  the  oesophagus  ;  or  rather  this  fiat  figure  is  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  canal,  and  to  the  action  of 
the  longi  colli  and  anterior  recti  muscles.  They 
arc  also  Hat  behind,  where  small  processes  rise,  to 
which  the  internal  ligaments  are  fixed.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  is  made  hol- 
low, by  a  slanting  thin  process  which  is  raised  on 
each  side  :  the  lower  surface  is  also  hollowed,  but 
in  a  diiiercnt  manner,  for  here  the  posterior  edge 
is  raised  a  little,  and  the  anterior  one  is  conside- 
rably produced.  Hence  we  see  how  the  cartilages 
between  those  bones  are  firmly  connected,  and 
their  articulations  are  secured. 

The  cartilages  between  these  vertebra;  are  thick, 
especially  at  their  fore-part ;  which  is  one  reason 
why  the  vertebrte  advance  forward  as  they  descend, 
and  have  larger  motion.  The  oblique  processes  of 
these  bones  more  justly  deserve  that  name  than  those 
of  any  other  vertebras.  They  are  situated  slanting ; 
the  upper  ones  having  their  smooth  and  almost  iiat. 
surfaces  facing  obliquely  backwards  and  upwards, 
while  the  inferior  oblique  processes  have  these  sur- 
faces facing  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards. 

The  transverse  processes  of  these  vertebrie  are 
framed  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of  any 
other  bones  of  the  spine  :  for,  besides  the  commoa 
transverse  process  rising  from  between  the  oblique 
processes  of  each  side,  there  is  a  second  one  that 
comes  out  from  the  side  of  the  body  of  each  verte- 
bra ;  and  these  two  processes,  after  leaving  a  cir- 
cular hole  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery  and 
vein,  unite,  and  are  considerably  hollowed  at  their 
upper  part,  with  rising  sides,  to  protect  the  nerves 
that  pass  in  the  hollow  ;  and  at  last  each  side  ter- 
minates in  an  obtuse  point,  for  the  insertion  of 
muscles. 

The  spinal  processes  of  these  cervical  bones  stand 
nearly  straight  backwards,  are  shorter  than  those 
of  any  other  vertebrae,  and  are  forked  or  double  at 
their  ends  ;  and  hence  allow  a  more  convenient  in- 
sertion to  muscles. 

The  thick  cartilages  between  the  bodies  of  these 
vertebree,  the  obliquity  of  their  oblique  processes, 
and  the  shortness  and  horizontal  situation  of  their 
spinal  processes,  all  conspire  to  allow  them  largo 
motion.  The  holes  between  the  bony  cross  bridges, 
for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  from  the  spinal  mar- 
row, have  their  largest  share  formed  in  the  lowest 
of  the  two  vertebrae,  to  which  they  are  common. 

So  far  most  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  agree ;  but 
thej  have  some  particular  differences,  which  oblige 
us  to  consider  them  separately. 

1 .  The  first,  from  its  use  of  supporting  the  head, 
has  the  name  of  atlas  (see  Atlas)  ;  and  is  also 
called  cpistrophea,  from  the  motion  it  performs  on 
the  second.  I(  has  little  or  no  spinal  process ;  but, 
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ingtead  of  it,  there  is  a  large  bony  arch,  thai  the 
muscles  which  pass  over  this  vertebra  at  that  place 
might  not  be  hurt  in  extending  the  head.  On  the 
back  and  upper  part  of  this  arch  there  are  two  de- 
pressions, where  the  recti  postici  minores  take  their 
rise  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  are  two  other  sinuosi- 
ties, into  which  the  ligaments  that  connect  this 
bone  to  the  following  one  are  fixed. 

The  superior  oblique  processes  of  this  atlas  are 
large,  oblong,  hollow,  and  more  horizontal  than  In 
any  other  vertebra.  They  rise  more  in  their  ex- 
ternal than  internal  brim  ;  by  which  their  articu- 
lations with  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis  are  firmer.  Under  the  external  edge  of 
each  of  these  oblique  processes  is  the  fossa,  or 
deep  open  channel,  in  which  the  vertebral  arteries 
make  the  circular  turn,  as  they  are  about  to  enter 
the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  where 
the  tenth  pair  Of  nerves  go  out.  In  several  bodies 
Dr.  ]Monro  says  he  has  seen  this  fossa  covered  with 
bone.  The  inferior  oblique  processes,  extending 
from  within  outwards  and  downwards,  are  large, 
concave,  and  circular.  So  that  this  vertebra,  con- 
trary to  the  other  six,  receives  the  bones  with 
■which  it  is  articulated,  both  above  and  below. 

The  transverse  processes  here  are  not  much 
hollowed  or  forked  ;  but  are  longer  and  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  vertebra  of  the  neck,  for 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  several  muscles  ;  of 
which  those  that  serve  to  move  this  vertebra  on  the 
second  have  a  considerable  lever  to  act  with,  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  their  insertion  from  the 
axis  of  revolution. 

The  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  is  larger  in  this 
than  in  any  other  vertebra,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  marrow  being  largest  here,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent its  being  hurt  by  the  motions  of  this  vertebra 
on  the  second  one.  This  large  hole,  and  the  long 
transverse  processes,  make  this  the  broadest  of  the 
cervical  vertebrce. 

The  condyles  of  the  os  occipitis  move  forwards 
and  backw  ards  in  the  superior  oblique  processes  of 
this  vertebra  ;  but  from  the  figure  of  the  bones 
forming  these  joints,  it  appears,  that  very  little 
motion  can  here  be  allowed  to  either  side  ;  and 
there  must  be  still  less  circular  motion. 

In  new  born  children  this  vertebra  has  only  tlie 
two  lateral  pieces  ossified ;  the  arch,  which  it  has 
at  its  fore-part  instead  of  a  body,  being  cartila- 
ginous. 

2.  The  second  cervical  vertebra  is  called  dentnfa., 
from  the  tooth-like  process  on  the  upper  part  of 
its  body.  The  body  of  this  vertebra  is  somewhat 
of  a  pyramidal  figure,  being  large,  and  produced 
.downwards,  especially  at  its  fore-side,  to  enter  into 
a  hollow  of  the  vertebra  below  ;  while  the  upper 
part  has  a  square  process,  with  a  small  point  stand- 
ing out  from  it.    This  it  is  that  is  imagined  to  re- 


semble a  tooth,  and  has  given  name  to  the  verfe- 
bra.  The  side  of  this  process,  on  which  the  hol- 
low of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  vertebra  plays, 
is  convex,  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  cartilage ; 
and  it  is  of  the  same  form  behind,  for  the  ligament, 
which  is  extended  transversely  from  one  rough  pro- 
tuberance of  the  first  vertebra  to  the  other,  and  is 
cartilaginous  in  the  middle,  to  move  on  it.  A  liga- 
ment likewise  goes  out  in  an  oblique  transverse  di-- 
rection,  from  each  side  of  the  processus  dentatus, 
to  be  fixed  at  its  other  end  to  the  first  vertebra, 
and  to  the  occipital  bone ;  and  another  ligament 
rises  up  from  near  the  point  of  the  process  to  the 
OS  occipitis. 

The  superior  oblique  processes  of  the  vertebra 
dentata  are  large,  circular,  very  nearly  in  an  hori- 
zontal position,  and  slightly  convex,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  inferior  oblique  processes  of  the  first  verte- 
bra. The  inferior  oblique  processes  of  this  answer 
exactly  to  those  common  to  all  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra;. 

The  transverse  processes  are  short,  very  little 
hollowed  at  their  upper  part,  and  not  forked  at 
their  ends ;  and  the  canals  through  which  the  cer- 
vical arteries  pass  are  reflected  outwards  about 
the  middle  substance  of  each  process  ;  so  that  the 
course  of  these  vessels  may  be  directed  towards  the 
transverse  processes  ofthe  first  vertebra.  Had  this 
curvature  of  the  arteries  been  made  in  a  part  so 
moveable  as  the  neck  is,  while  they  were  not  de- 
fended by  a  bone,  and  fixed  to  that  bone,  scarce  a 
motion  could  have  been  performed  without  the  ut- 
most hazard  of  compression,  and  a  stop  put  to  the 
course  of  the  blood,  with  all  its  train  of  bad  con- 
sequences.. Hence  we  obsei"ve  this  same  mecha- 
nism several  times  used,  when  there  is  any  occasion 
for  a  sudden  curvature  of  a  large  artery.  This  is 
the  third  remarkable  instance  we  have  seen  of  it. 
The  first  was  the  passage  of  the  carotids  through 
the  temporal  bones;  and  the  second  was  that  lately 
•described  in  the  vertebral  arteries,  turning  round 
the  oblique  processes  of  the  first  vertebra,  to  come 
at  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  spinal  process  is  thick,  strong,  and  short,  to 
give  sutficient  origin  to  the  musculi  recti  majores 
and  obliqui  infer iores^  and  to  prevent  the  contusion 
of  these  and  other  muscles  in  pulling  the  head  back. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
articulations  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  verte- 
farje,  and  know  exactly  the  strength  and  connection 
of  their  ligaments,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  motions  that  are  performed  upon,  or 
by,  the  first ;  though  this  subject  was  formerly  a 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  anatomists. 

3.  The  third  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  by  some 
called  aac-is ;  but  Dr.  Monro  thinks  this  name  ig 
applied  to  it  with  much  less  reason  than  to  the  se> 
cond.  This  third  verte'bra,  and  the  three  below. 
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have  nothing  ■particular  in  their  structure,  each  of 
ihcm  is  larger  us  they  uesceud.  The  seventh  ver- 
tebra ol'  the  neck  is  near  to  the  form  of  those  of 
the  back,  hr.ving  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
its  body  less  hollow  than  the  others  :  The  oblique/ 
processes  arc  more  perpendicular ;  neither  spinal 
nor  transverse  processes  are  forked.  This  seventh 
and  the  sixth  vertebra  of  the  neck  have  the  hole  in 
each  of  their  transverse  processes  more  frequently 
divided  by  a  small  cross  bridge,  that  goes  between 
the  cervical  vein  and  artery,  than  any  of  the  other 
rertebrae. 

CERVICA'LIS  DESCE'NDENS.  This  name  is 
given  to  a  ileshy  slip  which  runs  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacro-luinbalis  muscle  into  the  fourth, 
fifth, and  sixth  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  by  three  distinct  tendons.  Its  use  is 
to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  to  one 
side. 

CE'RVIX,  properly  denotes  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  ;  as  contradistinguished  from  the  forepart, 
which  is  called  jugulum,  or  the  throat.  The  Cer- 
vix of  the  scapula^  denotes  the  head  of  the  shoul- 
der-blade, or  that  upper  process  whose  sinus  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  Cervix  uteri^ 
is  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  situated  immediately  above  or  beyond  the  os  tincce. 

CE'STRUM,  bastard  jasmine  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
Tijeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  four  species. 

CE'STRUM,  aname  for  Betony. 

CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
fishes  of  the  whale  kind,  the  characters  of  which 
are:  they  have  no  gills  ;  there  is  an  oritice  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  through  which  they  breathe  and 
eject  water ;  and  they  have  a  tlat  horizontal  tail. 
Nature  on  this  tribe  has  bestowed  an  internal 
structure  in  all  respects  agreeing  with  that  of  qua- 
drupeds ;  and  in  a  few  others  the  external  parts  in 
both  are  similar.  Cetaceous  fish,  like  land  animals, 
breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  being  destitute  of  gills. 
This  obliges  them  to  rise  frequently  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  respire,  to  sleep  on  the  surface,  as 
tvcU  as  to  perform  several  other  functions.  They 
have  the  power  of  uttering  sounds,  such  as  bellow- 
ing and  making  other  noises  denied  to  genuine  tish. 
Like  land  animals  they  have  warm  blood,  are  fur- 
nished with  organs  of  generation,  copulate,  bring 
forth,  and  [suckle  their  young,  showing  a  strong 
attachment  to  them.  Their  bodies  beneath  the 
skin  are  entirely  surrounded  with  a  thick  layer  of 
fat,  which  we  call  blubber^  analogous  to  the  lard 
on  hogs.  The  number  of  their  fins  never  exceeds 
three,  viz.  two  pectoral  fins,  and  one  back  fin ; 
but  in  some  species  the  last  is  wanting.  Their 
tails  are  placed  horizontally,  or  flat  in  respect  to 
their  bodies  ;  contrary  to  the  direction  of  those  of 
all  other  fish,  which  have  them  in  a  perpendicular 
site.    This  situation  of  the  tail  enables  them  to 


foFC%  thcmselres  suddenly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are  so  fre- 
quently constrained  to  do.  Many  of  these  cir- 
cumstances induced  Linnaeus  to  place  this  tribe 
among  his  mammalia^  or  what  other  writers  call 
quadrupeds.  To  have  preserved  the  chain  of  beings 
entire,  he  should  in  this  case  have  made  the  genus 
of  phocce  or  seals,  and  that  of  the  trichecus  or  ma. 
nali.)  immediately  precede  the  whale,  those  being  the 
links  that  connect  the  mammalia  or  quadrupeds 
with  the  fish :  for  the  seal  is,  in  respect  to  its  legs, 
the  most  imperfect  of  the  former  class  ;  and  in  the 
manati  the  hind  feet  coalesce,  assuming  the  form  of 
a  broad  horizontal  tail.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  parts  and  properties  which  cetaceous  fish 
have  in  common  with  land  animals,  yet  there  still 
remain  others  which  render  it  more  natural  to 
place  them,  with  Ray,  in  the  rank  of  fish :  the 
form  of  their  bodies  agrees  with  that  of  fish  ;  they 
are  entirely  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  smooth 
skin ;  they  live  constantly  in  the  water,  and  hav* 
all  the  actions  of  fish. 

CE'TE,  the  name  of  Linnasus's  seventh  order  of 
mammalia,  comprehending  the  Monodon,  Balaena, 
Physeter,  and  Delphinus. 

CE'TERACH,  (supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
Pteryga,  Tth/iv^) ;  the  Scolopendria  vera,  spleen- 
wort,  or  Miltwaste.  It  is  a  small  bushy  plantj 
the  Asplenium  ceterach  ;  frondibus  pinnatijidis,  lo-. 
bis  alternis  confluentibus  obtusis,  Linn.  It  grows 
upon  old  walls  and  rocks,  has  an  herbaceous,  muci- 
laginous, roughish  taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a 
pectoral  medicine.  In  Spain,  Dr.  Hooper  says,  it 
is  given  with  great  success  in  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous diseases. 

CEVADFLLA,  (dim.  of  ceveda,  Span,  barley). 
It  has  the  different  names  of  Cevadilla  hispanorum^ 
Sevadilla,  Sabadilla,  and  Hordeum  causticum,  caus- 
tic BARLEY.  The  plant,  whose  grain  is  thus  deno- 
minated, is  a  species  of  veratnim  which  grows  in 
the  Indies.  They  are  powerfully  caustic,  and  are 
administered  with  very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge 
remedy. 

CEYENNE  PEPPER.    See  Capsicum. 

CHAA,  a  Chinese  name  for  Tea. 

CH/EREFO'LIUM.    See  Cerefolium. 

CHJiROPHYLLUM,  {x'^i^^'P^xxov,  from  ;^a;f o 
to  rejoice,  and  ^uAAoy,  a  leaf ;  so  called  from  the 
abundance  of  its  leaves),  chervil  ;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class 
of  plants.  There  are  seven  species,  two  of  which, 
called  cow-weed  and  wild  chervil,  are  weeds  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  roots  of  the 
first  have  been  found  poisonous  when  used  as  par- 
snips. It  ought  to  be  rooted  out  from  all  pastures, 
as  no  animal  but  the  ass  will  eat  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  early  plants  in  shooting,  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  April  the  leaves  are  near  two  feet 
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high.  The  Icares  have  been  thought  aperient  and 
diuretic,  but  it  has  been  i-ejected  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeias. 

CIi.^:ROFnY'LLUM  SYLVE'STRE.   See  Ci- 

CUTARIA. 

CHACARl'LL^  CORTEX.  See  Cascvuilla. 

CHAJOTLI,  or  ciiATOTi,  a  Mexican  fruit  of  a 
round  shape,  and  similar  in  the  husk  with  which  it 
is  covered,  to  the  chesnut,  but  four  or  five  times 
larger,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green  colour.  Its 
kernel  is  of  a  grebnish  white,  and  has  a  large  stone 
in  the  middle,  which  is  white,  and  like  it  in  sub- 
stance. It  is  boiled,  and  the  stone  eaten  with  it. 
This  fruit  is  produced  by  a  twining  perennial  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  also  good  to  eat. 

CHA'LAZA,  a  while  knotty  sort  of  string  at 
each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the 
membranous  fibres  whereby  the  yolk  and  white 
«re  connected  together.    See  Egg. 

CHALA'ZIUM,  or  Chalazion,  (from  yjx.Xa.^a.^ 
ahail-sto7ie) ;  a  species  of  the  hordeolum.  It  is 
that  well-known  ali'ection  of  the  eye  called  a  Stye^ 
or  Stian  ;  a  moveable  schirrous  tumor  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  eye-lid,  resembling  a  hail-stone,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  encysted  ;  and 
differs  from  the  crithe,  another  species,  only  in  be- 
ing moveable.  It  continues  long,  and  proceeds 
slowly.  Sometimes  it  may  be  dispersed  with  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  or  by  electricity.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  which  covers  them,  and  dissect  the  tumor 
out,  or  else  to  touch  the  skin  over  them  with  caus- 
tic ;  then  either  press  the  tumor  out,  or  touch  it 
until  the  whole  is  wasted.  Commonly,  however, 
they  fall  into  a  slow  suppuration  naturally,  and  are 
usually  inflamed  and  painful  in  consequence  of  the 
motions  of  the  eye-lid. 

CHA'LBANE,  a  name  for  galbanum. 

CIIA'LCAS,  a  genus  in  LinuKus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

CHA'LCEDONICUM,  Chalcedonian  marta- 
jon  ;  a  species  of  Lilium. 

CHALCE'DONY,  a  genus  of  the  semi-pellucid 
gems.  It  is  of  an  even  and  regular,  not  tabulated 
structure  ;  of  a  seuii-opaque  and  crystalline  basis, 
and  variegated  with  ditferent  colours.  Some  are 
disposed  in  form  of  mists  or  clouds,  and,  if  nicely 
examined,  seem  to  be  owing  to  an  admixture  of  va- 
rious coloured  earths,  but  imperfectly  blended  in 
the  mass,  and  often  visible  in  distinct  moleculae.  It 
has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  ancients 
were  at  all  acquainted  with  this  stone.  All  the  spe- 
cies of  chalcedony  readily  give  fire  with  steel,  and 
make  no  effervescence  with  nitrous  acid. 

CHALCETON,  a  species  of  Pimpineli.a. 

CIIALCI'lTS,  (from  yjx'K-Mi^  brass  J,  a  metal- 
line substance,  found  in  the  veins  of  copper.  Dr. 
Alston  says  it  is  one  of  the  desiderata,  and  that  its 


snccedaneiim  is  the  colcothar  vitrioli,  Of  vifrlolated 
iron  calcined  to  redness. 

CIIALCGIDE'UM  OS,  a  name  for  the  os  cunei- 
forme  of  the  tarsus. 

CHALK.  See  Creta  and  Lime.  Pure  chalk 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  carbonic  acid  with 
lime.  It  is  much  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid 
medicine,  £o  stop  diarrhoeas,  which  are  accompa- 
nied Avith  acidity  of  the  prima;  vias. 

CHALK-STONES,  a  name  given  to  the  concre- 
tions of  calcareous  matter  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
people  violently  afliicted  with  the  gout.  Leuwen- 
hoek  has  been  at  the  pains  of  examining  these  by 
the  microscope,  but  his  distinctions  have  not  led  ta 
any  thing  useful  with  regard  to  the  disease  which 
produces  them. 

CHALYiiEATE,  (from  chali/bs,  steel)  ;  a  me- 
dicine which  contains  steel.  This  appellation  is 
given  adjectivcly  to  any  liquids,  as  wine  or  water, 
impregnated  with  particles  of  steeL  It  is  now, 
however,  getting  into  disuse,  the  epithet/em;^?"- 
nous  being  more  accurate  in  such  cases.  Steel  pos- 
sesses no  medicinal  properties  which  are  not  common 
to  iron,  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  irapreg- 
nating  substance,  or  material  employed.  See  Iron. 
This  class  of  remedies  has  been,  by  some  writers, 
supposed  to  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  united  with  the  metal :  thus,  "  vegetable 
acids,"  it  is  said,  "  impart  to  them  a  detergent  and 
aperient  virtue ;  when  combined  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  they  operate  on  the  first  passages  as  powerful 
aperients  ;  the  nitrous  acid  renders  them  very  styp- 
tic, and  the  muriatic  produces  the  same  effect,  in 
the  highest  degree."  The  use  of  chalybeates  has, 
occasionally,  been  attended  with  great  success,, 
when  united  with  cathartics,  especially  in  cases  of 
chlorosis,  pains  of  the  stomach,  and  palpitations  of 
the  heart ;  but  they  should  not  be  resorted  to 
indiscriminately  ;  since  they  are  extremely  preca- 
rious for  plethoric,  or  very  irritable  constitutions, 
and  sometimes  produce  dangerous  effects. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS,  such  mineral  wa- 
ters as  chiefiy  abound  with  iron.  These  are  the" 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Cheltenham, 
Scarborough,  Hartfel,  and  many  others.  See  IroiJ 
and  Mineral  Waters. 

CHA'LYBIS  RUBIGO  PRiEPARATA.  Se* 

RUBIGO  FERRI. 

CHA'LYBS,  (from  Chalj/bes,  a  people  in  Pon- 
tus,  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth)  ;  steel.  See 
Steel. 

CHAM.^:'DRYS,  (%a/xai^p  u; ;  from  ^a[JMi,  the 
ground,  and  Jpu^,  the  oak:  so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  oak)  ;  germander.  This 
plant  is  the  Teucrium  chamcedrys  ;  foliis  cuneifor' 
mi-oz'atis,  tncisis,  crenatis,  petiolatis  ;  floribus  ter- 
nis ;  caulibus  procumbentibus,  subpilosis,  Linn. 
It  has  a  moderately  bitter  and  Somewhat  aromatic 
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tasfe.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the  ancients  in 
intermittent  levers,  rheumatism,  and  gout;  and 
where  an  aromatic  bitter  is  wanting,  germander 
may  be  administered  with  success.  Though  rejected 
by  ours,  it  is  still  recognised  in  some  of  the  foreign 
Pharmacopoeias.  Germander  is  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  once  celebrated  Portland  powder.  See 
Portland  Powder. 

CHAM^'LEON  ALBUM,  the  same  as  Car- 
Una  and  Cardopatium ;  cari.ine  thistle.  It  is 
the  Carlina  acaulis  ;  caule  unifioro^fore  hre-vtore, 
Linn.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  sa.id  to 
possess  diaphoretic  and  athelmintic  virtues.  It  is 
rejected  by  our  colleges,  but  still  employed  by  fo- 
reign physicians  in  the  cure  of  acute,  malignant, 
and  chronic  disorders. 

CHAMiEME'LUM,  {y^a-p^aiiLr^kov  ;  from 
the  ground^  and //.ijAov,  an  apple ;  because  it  grows 
upon  the  ground,  and  smells  like  an  apple);  cha- 
momile. Anthemis  nobilis ;  Join's  pinnafo-composi- 
lis  linearibus  acutis  suhvillosis^  Linn.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia.  Order,  Polijgamia  superjiua.  It  is  a  pe- 
rennial plant,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  England, 
but  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  purposes  of 
medicine.  The  ilowers  have  a  strong,  not  ungrate, 
ful,  aromatic  smell,  but  a  very  bitter  nauseous  fla- 
vour. They  contain  a  bitter  extract,  and  an  essen- 
tial oil.  To  the  latter  is  to  be  ascribed  their  anti- 
spasmodic, cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effects ;  to  the 
former  their  inlluence  in  promoting  digestion,  and 
strengthening  the  system. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts  of  the  flow- 
ers, 180  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  afterwards  120  by 
watery  infusion ;  and,  reversing  the  process,  240 
were  procured  of  watery,  and  GO-of  alcoholic. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  a  well-known  and  very  ex- 
cellent remedy  :  preparations  of  them  are  often  used 
with  advantage  in  spasmodic  diseases,  in  hysteria, 
in  spasmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  suppression  of 
the  menses,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  women, 
and  in.  allaying  tlie  after-pains  ;  also  in  gout,  in 
intermittents,  and  in  typhous  fever.  From  its  sti- 
mulating and  rather  unpleasant  essential  oil,  cha- 
momile also  excites  vomiting,  when  given  warm  in 
u  weak  infusion  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  often  used 
to  assist  the  action  of  ipecacuanha. 

The  flowers  of  chamomile  are  applied  externally 
as  a  discutient  and  emollient  to  abate  inflammation; 
also  in  the  form  of  clyster  or  external  fomentation, 
in  the  colic,  dysentery,  and  strangulated  her- 
nia,  &c. 

When  exhibited  internally,  the  flowers  may  be 
given — 1.  In  the  form  of  powder,  or  of  electuary, 
in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  cinchona.  This  is 
proper  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  2.  In 
infusion,  which  may  cither  be  drunk  warm,  for 
promoting  the  action  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a  sto- 


machic. In  the  former  case  it  should  be  weak,  in 
the  latter  very  strong  3.  In  a  decoction  or  an  ex.^ 
tract.  These  forms  contain  only  the  extractive 
matter,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  simple 
bitters.  4.  The  essential  oil,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation.  This  last  possesses  the  an- 
tispasmodic powers  of  chamomile  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  simple  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  possess  the  bitter  extract. 

Dr.  Cullen  found  them  answer  both  in  powdier 
and  in  infusion  the  purposes  of  any  other  bitters. 
Before  the  introduction  of  cinchona,  he  says,  they 
M  ere  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers ;  and  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  of  opinion,  that  their 
powers  in  this  respect  were  equal  to  the  bark.  ' 
Hoffmann  seems  also  to  have  thought  them  a  very 
elFoctual,  and  at  the  same  time  a  safer,  remedy. 

Dr.  Cullen  employed  them  agreeably  to  the  me- 
thod of  Hofl'mann,  by  giving,  several  times  during 
the  intermission,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
the  flowers  in  powder ;  with  which,  he  says,  h^ 
cured  intermittent  fevers.  He  found,  however, 
that  these  flowers  were  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that,  given  in  a  large  quantity,  they  rea- 
dily ran  off  by  stool,  defeating  thereby  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  return  of  paroxysms ;  and,  in- 
deed, without  joining  with  theni  an  opiate  or  an 
astringent,  he  could  not  commonly  employ  them. 
He  observes,  however,  that  this  quality  of  chamoi 
mile  in  moving  the  intestines,  renders  them  often 
useful  in  flatulent  and  spasmodic  colic,  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  way  of  clyster ;  and,  upon  the  same 
ground,  he  found  them  useful  in  dysentery,  though 
rather  hurtful  in  diarrhoea. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco-. 
panas,  direct  an  infusion  and  an  extract  of  chamo- 
mile. 

CHAMJ2ME'LUM  FLORE  PLE'NO,  the- 
double  chamomile ;  which  is  only  a  variety  of  the- 
officinal  chamaemelum,  produced  by  culture. 

CHAMiEME'LUM  NO'BILE,  common  chamo- 
mile.    See  Chamaemelum. 

CHAMiEME'LUM  VULGA'RE,  also  called 
ehamomilla  nostras.  The  plant  directed  under  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  matricaria  eha- 
momilla ;  receptuculis  conicis ;  radiis  putentibiis  ; 
squumis  calt/cinis,  margine  aqualibus,  Linn.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  chamasmelum,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree,  and  therefore  it  is  seldom 
used. 

CHAMiEMO'llUS,  (from  %a|aai,  on  the  ground, 
and  iJ^opscL,  the  mulberry-tree  J ;  cloud-berry,  or 
KNOT-BEURY.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant,  the 
rubiii  chamcemorus  ;  foliis  simplicibiis  lobatis^  caule 
interni  untjloro,  Linn,  is  prepared  in  Sweden,  &c. 
into  a  jam  ;  and  is  used  to  allay  the  symptoms  in  fe- 
vers, phthisical  diseases,  hoemoptysis,  &c.  This 
shrub  grows  on  boggy  mountains  in  England,  and 
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otKer  nortliern  nations.  The  leaves  re?emble  those 
of  the  mallow  or  of  the  currant-tree,  and  the  fruit 
is  like  the  raspberry.  When  ripe,  it  is  sweet,  tart, 
and  of  a  yellowish  red  colour.  It  ripens  in  July 
and  August. 

CHAiMJi'PITYIS,  (x^i/.amlv;  ;  from  %a/xa;,  the 
groundy  and  7r<ruf,  the  pine-tree  J ;  a  low  hairy 
plant ;  the  tcucrium  chamcepitys  ;  foliis  trifidis^  li- 
iiearibus^  integerrimis  ;  fioribus  sessilibus,  laterali- 
bus,  solifariis,  caule  diffuso,  Linn.  It  is  a  low, 
hairy,  creeping  plant,  with  square  stalks,  whitish 
clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into  three  narrow  seg- 
ments, set  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  yellow  la- 
biated  flowers  without  pedicles,  and  wanting  the 
upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  sandy  and 
chalky  grounds,  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  flowers 
in  July  and  August,  and  has  a  long,  slender,  fibrous 
root.  It  has  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  an  aro- 
matic, not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  pine.  Its  tops  or  leaves  are  recommended 
.  as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  fe- 
male obstructions  and  paralytic  disordeis.  It  has 
been  rejected,  however,  by  the  colleges. 

CHAMiEROPS;  a  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  pahncB.  The  male  is  a  distinct  plant,  the  same 
as  tlie  hermaphrodite.  There  are  two  species,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  glabra^  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  warm  pans  of  America,  also 
of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  never  rises  wiih  a  tall  stem;  but,  when  the 
plants  are  old,  the  leaves  are  five  or  six  feet  long, 
and  upwards  of  two  feet  broad  :  these  spread  open 
like  a  fan,  having  many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are 
deeply  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  This  plant 
the  Americans  call  thatch,  from  the  use  to  which 
the  leaves  are  applied.  Under  the  name  of  pal- 
metto, however,  Mr.  Adanson  describes  a  species 
ol  palm  which  grows  naturally  at  Senegal,  whose 
-trunk  rises  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height :  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  trunk  issues  a  bundle  of  leaves, 
which,  in  turning  otF,  from  a  round  head,  each 
leaf  represents  a  fan  of  five  or  six  feet  in  expansion, 
supported  by  a  tail  of  the  same  length.  Of  these 
trees  some  produce  male  flowers,  which  are  conse- 
quently barren  ;  others  are  female,  and  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly  al- 
most the  whole  year  round.  The  fruit  of  the  large 
palmettos,  Mr.  Adanson  affirms  to  be  of  the  big 
ness  of  an  ordmary  melon,  but  rounder:  it  is  in- 
veloped  in  two  skins  as  tough  as  leather,  and  as 
thick  as  strong  parchment;  within,  the  fruit  is  yel- 
lowish, and  full  of  filaments  fastened  to  three  large 
kernels  in  the  middle.  The  negroes  are  very  fond 
of  this  fruit,  which,  when  baked  under  the  ashes, 
is  said  to  taste  like  a  quince.  The  little  palmetto 
may  be  easily  raised  in  this  country  from  seeds 
brought  from  America. 

CHAMyESY'CEj  a  species  of  Euphorbia. 


CHAMBERS  OF  THE  EYE.  The  space  be- 
tween the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
transparent  cornea  being  divided  by  the  iris;  the 
space  before  the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  chamber ; 
and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior.  They  are  filled 
with  a  fluid  called  the  aqueous  humour.    See  Eye. 

CIIAMOJVIl'LLA  NO'STRAS.  See  Ciiam^me- 

I.UM  VULGARE. 

CHAMOMl'LLA  ROMA'NA.    See  Ciiam^- 

MELUM. 

CHAMPA'CA  ;  a  species  of  Miciielia, 
CH  A'NCRE,  (Fr.)  a  primary  venereal  ulcer  on 
the  parts  of  generation.  Venereal  ulcers  commonly 
have  one  character,  which  however  is  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  thi'm,  for  many  sores  that  have  no  dis- 
position to  heal,  which  is  the  case  with  a  chancre, 
have  so  far  the  same  character.  A  chancre  has 
commonly  a  thickened  base,  and  although  in  some 
the  common  inflammation  spreads  much  further, 
yet  the  specific  inflammation  is  confined  to  this 
base.  The  future,  or  consequent  ulcers,  are 
commonly  easily  distinguished  from  the  original,  or 
venereal. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  chancres  are  produced.  1.  By  th^  vene- 
real poison  being  inserted  into  a  wound.  2  By  its 
being  applied  to  a  non-secieting  surface ;  and.  3. 
By  being  applied  to  a  common  sore.  To  which- 
ever of  these  three  ditfcrent  surfaces  it  is  applied, 
the  pus  produces  its  specific  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation, attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus.  The  mat- 
ter produced  in  consequence  of  those  different 
modes  of  application  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
matter  applied,  because  the  irritations  are  the  same 
in  both.  The  poison  much  more  readily  contami- 
nates if  it  is  applied  to  a  fre>h  wound,  than  to  an 
ulcer,  in  this  resembling  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox. 

This  form  of  the  disease,  like  the  gonorrhoea,  is 
generally  caught  on  the  parts  of  generation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  connection  between  tlie  sexes;  but 
any  part  of  the  body  may  be  afl'octed  by  the  appli 
cation  of  venereal  matter,  especially  if  the  cuticle 
be  thin,  as  on  the  prolabiuin. 

The  penis,  and  particularly  the  prepuce,  bcihg 
the  parts  most  commonly  aflected  by  this  form  of 
the  disease,  are  so  constructed  as  to  suffer  much 
from  it,  especially  when  they  are  very  susceptibte 
of  siich  irritation;  for  the  structnre  alone  produces 
many  inconveniences. 

The  chancre  is  not  so  frequent  an  elTect  of  vene- 
real 2Joison  as  the  gonorrhcca;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
thinks  very  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this. 
When  the  disease  is  caught  it  is  commonly  by  the 
same  mode  of  application  with  that  of  the  gonor* 
rhcca;  but  as  the  cuticle  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
virus,  this  covering  acting  as  a  guard  to  the  cutis, 
it  is  often  prevented-from  coming  in  contact  with  h; 
and  indeed  it  is  •  almost  surprising  that  the  cutis- 
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should  ever  be  affected  by  it,  wlicre  it  has  such  a 
covering,  excepting  about  the  glans,  (he  inside  of 
Itie  prepuce,  or  otlier  parts  of  the  body,  where  it 
is  thin. 

'J'he  proportion  which  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
bear  to  (iiose  of  chancre  is  as  four  or  five  to  one. 
When  it  is  caught  in  men,  it  is  generally  upon  the 
frienum,  glans  penis,  prepuce,  or  upon  the  com- 
mon skin  of  the  body  of  the  penis ;  and  sometimes 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  scrolum ;  but  most  fre- 
quently on  the  fra^num,  and  in  the  angle  between 
the  penis  and  glans.  Its  ali'ecting  these  parts  arises 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  caught,  and  not 
from  any  specific  tendency  these  parts  have  to  catch 
it  more  than  others  ;  and  its  affecting  the  fra;nuu), 
&c.  more  frequently  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
penis,  arises  from  the  external  form  of  this  part, 
wiiich  is  irregular,  and  allows  the  venereal  matter 
to  lie  undisturbed  in  the  chinks;  by  which  means 
it  has  time  to  irritate,  and  intlame  tlie  parts,  and 
to  produce  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation in  them.  But  as  this  matter  is  easily  rub- 
bed off  from  prominent  parts,  by  every  thing  that 
touches  them,  it  is  a  reason  why  such  parts  in  gene- 
ral so  often  escaj)e  this  disease. 

The  distance  of  time  between  its  application  and 
its  eliects  upon  the  part  is  uncertain  ;  bu*^,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  rather  longer  of  appearing  than  the 
gonorrha-a ;  hoM'ever,  this  depends  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  nature  of  the  parts  aflected.  If  it  be 
the  I'rienLim,  or  the  termination  of  the  prepuce  into 
the  glans  that  is  affected,  the  disease  will  in  general 
appear  earlier;  these  parts  being  more  easily  af- 
fected than  either  the  glans,  connnon  skin  of  the 
penis,  or  scrotum  ;  for  in  some  cases,  where  both 
the  glans  and  prepuce  were  contaminated  from  the 
same  connection,  it  has  happened  earlier  on  the 
prepuce. 

A  chancre  begins  first  with  an  itching  in  the 
part;  if  it  be  on  the  glans  penis,  generally  a  small 
pimple  appears  full  of  matter,  without  much  hard- 
ness, or  seeming  inflammation,  and  with  very  little 
tumefaction,  the  glans  not  being  so  readily  tumefied 
from  inflammation  as  many  parts  are,  especially  the 
prepuce;  nor  are  the  chancres  attended  with  so 
much  pain  or  inconvenience,  as  those  on  the  pre- 
puce. But  if  the  fra-nura  be  the  part  affected,  and 
more  especially  the  prepuce,  an  inliannnation  more 
considerable  than  the  former  soon  follows,  or  at 
least  the  efl'ects  of  the  inflammation  are  more  exten- 
sive and  visible.  Those  parts  being  composed  of 
very  loose  cellular  membrane,  aflbrd  a  ready  pas- 
sage for  the  extra vasated  juices.  The  itching  is 
gradually  changed  to  pain  ;  the  suiTace  of  the  pre- 
puce is,  in  some  cases,  excoriated,  and  afterwards 
ulcerates  ;  in  others,  a  small  pimple  or  abscess  ap- 
pears, as  on  the  glans,  which  forms  an  ulcer.  A 
thickening  of  the  part  comes  on,  v/hich  at  first,  and 
■while  of  the  true  venereal  kind,  is  very  circum- 


scribed, not  diJTusing  itself  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly into  the  surrounding  parts,  but  terminating 
rather  al)ruptiy.  its  base  is  hard,  and  the  edges  a 
little  prcmincnf.  When  it  begins  on  the  fra;nutu, 
or  near  it,  t'ltit  part  is  very  commonly  wholly  de- 
stroyed, or  a  hole  is  often  ulcerated  through  it, 
which  proves  rather  inconvenient  in  the  cure,  and 
in  general  it  had  better,  in  such  cases,  be  divided 
at  iirst. 

If  the  venereal  poison  has  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal skin  of  the  penis,  or  to  the  scrotum,  where 
the  cuticle  is  more  dense  than  that  of  the  glans  or 
freenum,  then  it  generally  appears  first  in  a  pimple, 
which  is  commonly  allowed  to  scab,  owing  to  its 
being  exposed  to  evaporation.  This  scab  is  gene- 
rally rubbed  off,  or  pushed  off,  and  one  larger 
than  the  first  forms.  Mr.  Hunter  supposes,  that 
less  inflammation  attends  these  last  than  those  on 
the  fiffnura  and  prepuce,  but  more  than  those  upon 
the  glans. 

When  these  chancres  are  forming,  and  after  they 
are  formed,  or  in  the  state  of  inflammation,  it  is^no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  urethra  to  sympathise  with 
them,  and  occasion  a  tickling  pain,  especially  in 
making  water ;  but  whether  there  is  ever  a  dis- 
charge in  the  urethra  from  such  a  cause,  Mr.  Hunter 
will  not  venture  to  determine.  However,  he  says, 
it  is  possible,  in  those  cases  where  a  gonorrhoea  ii 
preceded  by  a  chancre,  that  this  gonorrhoea  may 
arise  from  sympathy,  and  is  not  a  disease  proceed- 
ing from  the  original  contamination,  nor  from  the 
matter  of  the  chancre.  In  consequence  of  the  ure- 
thra sympathising  with  the  chancre,  the  testicles 
and  scrotum  will  sometimes  further  sympathise  with, 
the  urethra,  and  become  affected,  so  as  even  to  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  pubes. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  chancres  first  appear,  and  also 
to  their  progress  ;  for  they  often  explain  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  at  the  time.  If  the  inflammation 
spreads  fast^  and  considerably,  it  shows  a  consti- 
tution more  disposed  to  inflammation  than  natural. 
If  the  pain  is  great,  it  shows  a  strong  dispositioa 
for  irritation.  It  also  sometimes  happens,  that 
they  begin  very  early  to  form  sloughs  :  when  this 
is  the  case,  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation. When  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance, either  from  sloughing  or  ulceration,  a  pro- 
fuse bleeding  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  mora 
especially  if  the  ulcer  is  on  the  glans  ;  for  it  would 
appear,  that  the  adhesive  inflammation  docs  not 
sulficiently  take  place  there  to  unite  the  veins  of 
the  glans  so  as  to  prevent  their  cavity  from  being 
exposed,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra?.  The  ulcers,  ox 
sloughs,  often  go  as  deep  as  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis,  where  the  same  thing  happens. 

Women  are  also  subject  to  chancres,  but,  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  parts,  the  complaint  is  often 
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less  complicated  than  in  men.  For,  in  this  sex,  we 
have  only  the  disease  and  constituHonal  aftection, 
no  inconvenience  arising  from  the  formation  of  the 
part  . 

Chancres,  Mr.  Hunter  asserts,  as  well  as  the  go- 
norrhoea, are  seldom  or  never  wholly  venereal ; 
but  varied  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  constitu- 
tion at  the  time.  1  he  treatment  therefore  of  them, 
both  local  and  constitutional,  he  says,  will  admit  of 
great  variety  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  this 
Tariety,  that  the  skill  of  the  suri;eon  principally 
depends.  On  this  account,  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms are  what  require  pa/ticular  attention.  Mer- 
cury is  the  cure  of  the  venereal  symptoms  abstract- 
edly considered  ;  but  there  is  no  one  specific  for  the 
others,  the  treatment  of  which  must  vary  according 
to  the  constitution.  From  hence  we  must  see  that 
no  kind  of  medicine  joined  with  mercury  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  all  cases,  although  the  dilferent 
pretended  secrets  are  of  this  kind.  Some  cases  not 
requiring  any  thing  except  mercury,  others  requir- 
ing a  something  besides,  according  to  their  nature, 
which  in  many  cases  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  find  out,  from  ihe  appearancus  of  the  chancre 
itself,  but  which  must  be  discovered  by  repeated 
trials. 

Probably  from  the  beforementioned  circum- 
stances it  is,  that  a  chancre  is  in  common  longer  in 
healing  than  most  of  the  local  elfects  from  the  con- 
stitutional disease,  or  lues  venerea;  a,t  least  longer 
than  those  in  the  first  order  of  parts ;  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  notwithstanding  that  the  cure 
of  a  chancre  may  be  attempted  both  constitution- 
ally, and  locally,  while  the  lues  venerea  can  only 
be  cured  constitutionally.  It  is  commonly  some 
time  beiore  a  chancre  appears  to  be  atiected  by  the 
medicine.  The  circulation  shall  be  loaded  with 
mercury  for  three,  four,  or  more  weeks,  beiore  a 
chancre  shall  begin  to  separate  its  discharge  from 
its  surface,  so  as  look  red,  and  show  the  living  sur- 
face ;  but,  when  once  it  does  discharge,  its  pro- 
gress towards  healing  is  more  rapid.  The  syphilis 
shall  in  many  cases  be  perfectly  cured  before  chan- 
cres have  made  the  least  change. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  some  attention  should 
be  paid  to  internal  medicines ;  and  it  should  be 
considered,  whether  weakening,  strengthening,  or 
quieting  medicines,  should  be  given  ;  for  sometimes 
one  kind,  sometimes  another,  will  be  proper. 
Chancres  admit  of  two  modes  of  treatment ;  the 
object  of  one,  is  to  destroy,  or  remove  them  by 
escharotics,  or  by  extirpation  ;  that  of  the  other,  is 
to  overcome  the  venereal  irritation  by  means  of  the 
specific  remedy  for  that  poison. 

That  chancres  are  local  complaints,  is  confirm- 
ed by  their  being  destroyed  or  cured  by  merely  a 
local  treatment.  But  in  chancres,  as  well  as  in  a 
gonorrhoea,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  mercury 
should  ever  be  applied  locally  to  them  or  not ; 


some  having  objected  to  it,  while  others  have 
practised  it,  and  probably  the  dispute  is  not  yet 
generally  settled- 

In  the  treatment  we  have  two  points  in  view. 
1.  The  cure  of  the  chancre  itself.  2.  The  pre- 
vention of  a  contaminaiion  of  the  constitution. 
The  first  is  be  efiected  by  mercury  applied  cither 
in  external  dressings,  or  internally  through  the 
circulation,  or  in  both  ways.  The  second  object 
is  to  be  obtained,  first  by  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  chancre,  which  shortens  the  t-mc  of  absorp- 
tion, and  afferwards  by  internal  medicine,  which 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  the  absorp- 
tion may  have  been  going  on. 

If  the  quantity  of  virus  absorbed  is  as  the  size  of 
the  chancre,  and  the  time  of  absorption,  which 
m.ost  probably  it  is,  then  whatever  shortens  the 
time  must  diminish  that  eflect ;  and  if  the  quantity 
of  mercury  necessary  to  preserve  the  constitution 
be  as  the  quantity  of  poison  absorbed,  then  what- 
ever lessens  the^  quantity  absorbed  must  proporti- 
onally preserve  the  constitution. 

The  simplest  method  of  treating  a  chancre  is  by 
destroying  or  extirpating  it,  whereby  it  is  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  common  sore  or  wound,  and  heals 
up  as  such.  This  only  can  be  done  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chancre,  when  the  surrounding 
p.u  ts  are  not  as  yet  contaminated ;  becaase  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  diseased  part 
should  be  removed,  which  is  done  with  difliculty 
when  it  has  spread  considerably.  It  may  be  done 
either  by  incision  or  by  caustic.  If  the  chancre 
appears  upon  the  glans,  touching  it  with  nitrated 
silver  is  preferable  to  incision,  because  the  haemor- 
rhage by  such  a  mode  would  be  considerable,  from 
the  cells  or  the  glans. 

The  common  sensation  of  the  glans  is  not  very 
acute,  therefore  the  caustic  will  give  but  li'^tle  pain. 
The  caustic  to  be  used  should  be  pointed  at  the  end 
like  a  pencil,  that  it  may  only  touch  those  parts 
that  are  really  diseased :  this  treatment  should  be 
continued  till  the  surface  of  the  sore  looks  red  and 
healthy  after  having  thrown  oif  the  last  sloughs  ; 
after  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  it  will  be  found  to 
heal  like  any  other  sore  produced  from  a  caustic. 
However,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease  is  not  always  certain  ;  and  as  this  uncer- 
tainty increases  as  the  size  of  the  chancre,  it  be- 
comes necessary  in  some  degree  to  assist  the  cure 
by  proper  dressings,  and  therefore  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  dress  the  sore  with  calomel  or  with  quick- 
silver ointment. 

From  such  treatment  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
the  constitution  being  infected,  especially  if  the 
chancre  has  been  destroyed  almost  immediately 
upon  its  appearance,  as  we  may  then  reasonably 
suppose  there  has  not  been  time  for  absorption. 
But-as  it  must  be  in  most  cases  uncertain  whether 
there  has  been  absorption  or  not,  this  practice  is 
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not  always  to  be  trusted  to  ;  and  from  that  circum- 
stance perhaps  never  should  ;  and  therefore  even 
in  those  cases  where  the  chancre  has  been  removed 
almost  immediately,  it  would  be  prudent  to  give 
some  mercury  internally.  The  quantity  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  time  and  progress  of  the  sore  ; 
but  if  it  has  spread  to  a  considerable  size  before 
cxtiipatioii,  then  mercury  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  perhaps  not  a  great  deal  is  gained  by  the 
extirpation. 

Where  it  is  preferred  to  attempt  the  cure  of  chan- 
cres bij  local  applications^  Mr.  Hunter  gives  us  the 
following  directions.  He  says,  chancres  may  be 
cared  in  two  diflerent  ways,  either  by  external  ap- 
plications or  internal  applications  through  the  cir- 
culation. The  same  mcdicirje  is  necessary  for  both 
these  purposes,  namely  mercury.  As  this  however 
has  no  more  power  in  curing  the  gonorrhoea  than 
auy  other  medicine,  it  might  be  supposed  ineffec- 
tual in  the  present  complaint ;  but  we  find  that 
in  a  chaucre  it  is  a  specific,  and  M  ill  cure  any  one 
that  is  truly  venereal :  but  as  other  dispositions 
take  place,  so  other  assistance  is  olten  necessary, 
as  will  be  taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Lues 

A^EVEUEA. 

The  action  of  this  medicine  must  be  the  same  in 
whatever  way  it  is  given,  for  its  actions  must  be 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  one  Avay  acting 
only  externallj^,  in  the  other  internally.  For  ex- 
ternal local  applications,  mercurial  ointments  are 
the  common  dressings  :  but  if  the  mercury  were 
joined  with  watery  substances  instead  of  oily,  by 
mixing  with  the  matter,  the  application  would  be 
continued  longer  to  the  sore,  and  would  prove 
more  eflectual.  This  is  an  advantage  that  poul- 
tices have  over  common  dressings.  INIr.  Hunter  of- 
ten used  mercury  rubbed  down  with  conserve,  in- 
stead of  an  ointment,  and  it  answered,  he  says, 
extremely  well.  Calomel  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  mixed 
■with  mucilage  or  -with  honey,  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Such  dressings  will  elfect  a  cure,  in  cases 
that  are  truly  venereal  ;  but  perhaps  we  seldom 
find  a  constitution,  so  free  from  any  tendency  to 
some  disease,  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  on  the 
venereal  action  simply -by  itself. 

Some  chancres  will  take- on  an  indolent  disposi- 
tion, to  counteract  which  the  actions  should  be  in- 
creased by  joining  with  the  mercury  some  warm 
balsam,  such  as  bals.  peruv.  in  a  small  proportion, 
or  as  much  red  precipitate  as  Avill  only  stimulate 
■without  acting  as  an  escharotic  ;  and  sometimes 
both  may  be  necessary.  Calomel  mixed  with  some 
terebinthinatc  salve,  or  any  other  substance  which 
will  suspend  it,  is  more  active  than  common  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  in  such  cases  as  require  sti- 
mulating applications  it  will  answer  better.  Many 
other  applications  are  employed  by  ditfercnt  surge- 
ons, such  as  solutions  of  blue  vitriol,  verdigrease. 


Calomel  with  the  spiritus  asther.  nitros.  and  many 
others.  But  the  parts  affected  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely irritable  ;  in  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mix  the  mercury  with  opium,  or  with  some  of 
the  preparations  of  h  ad,  as  white  or  red  lead, 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  parts. 
Sprinkling  cerussa  acetafa  on  the  chancre  has,  in 
some  instances,  answered  very  well. 

The  oftener  the  dressings  are  shifted  the  better, 
as  the  matter  from  the  sore  separates  tlie  applica- 
tion from  the  diseased  parts,  by  which  means  the 
effects  are  lost  or  diminished.  Three  times  every 
day,  in  many  cases,  is  not  oftener  than  necessary  ; 
especially  if  the  dressings  are  of  the  unctuous  kind, 
for  they  do  not  mix  like  watery  dressings  with  the 
matter,  so  as  to  impart  some  of  their  virtues  to  it, 
■which  would  in  a  proportional  degree  affect  the 
sore. 

Chancres,  after  having  their  venereal  taint  cor- 
rected, often  become  stationary  ;  and  having  ac- 
quired new  dispositions,  increase  the  quantity  of 
disease  in  the  part.  When  they  become  stationary^ 
only  they  may  often  be  cured  by  touching  them 
slightly  with  nitrated  silver.  .  They  seem  to  re- 
quire that  the  surface  which  had  been  contaminated, 
or  the  new  flesh  which  grew  upon  that  surface 
should  be  either  destroyed  or  altered  before  it  can 
cicatrise  ;  and  it  is  often  surprising  how  fast  they 
will  heal  after  being  touched,  and  probably  once 
or  twice  may  be  sufficient. 

Chancres  which  occasion,  and  are  complicated 
with  phymosis,  require  a  particular  treatment,  which 
will  be  found  under  Phymosis. 

CHANTERE'LL'A  FLA'VA  GELATINO'- 
SA.  This  is  a  sort  of  fungus,  about  an  inch  high, 
growing  in  clusters.  Tournefort  includes  under 
'this  name  all  those  fungi  whose  heads  are  solid, 
that  is,  neither  lamellated,  nor  porous,  nor  latticed, 
nor  prickly,  nor  turning  to  dust  when  ripe. 

CHARCOAL.    See  Carbon. 

CHASTE  TREE.    See  Ac  xus  Castus. 

CHEESE,  a  species  of  solid  food,  prepared  from 
curdled  milk  cleared  of  the  whey,  and  afterwards 
dried  for  use.  As  this  article  constitutes  a  ma- 
terial part  of  domestic  consumption,  we  find  in 
almost  every  country,  one  or  more  places  cele- 
brated for  the  superior  quality  of  tlveir  cheese. 
The  coagulation  by  which  cheese  is  prepared,  is 
ehected  by  means  of  run^aet  (See  Runnet),  and 
not  by  an  acid  as  some  have  supposed.  A  quality 
belonging  to  every  species  of  cheese  is,  that  it  is 
liable  to  putrefaction ;  and  by  this  it  may  be  said 
that  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  animal  sub- 
stances. This  opinion  Dr.  Cullen  says,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  matter  of  which  cheese  is  formed, 
5being,'iike  animal  substance,  coagulated  by  acids, 
alcohol,  and  heat.  Ix  is  true  that  the  two  latter, 
and  even  the  mineral  acids,  do  not  act  upon  the 
ceagulq^bJe  part  of  milk  in  tlie  same  circumstances 
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atid  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  upon  tlic  scrnm 
of  animal  blood  ;  but  still  they  do  act  upon  milk  in 
a,  manner  that  shows  a  great  similarity  of  the  Uvo 
subjects.  The  animal  nature  of  cheese  is  especially 
confirmed  by  its  yielding,  in  distillation,  a  volatile 
alkali.  This  indeed  is  a  disputed  fact ;  but  Dr. 
CuUeu  not  only  assumes  it  upon  the  authority  of 
some  eminent  chemists,  but  also  upon  actual  ex- 
periment made  under  his  own  eye.  Thus,  a  pound 
of  skimmed-milk  cheese,  not  in  the  least  aticcted 
by  putrefaction,  was  found  to  yield  in  distillation, 
first,  a  very  pure  water,  very  slightly  acid ; 
secondly,  a  liquor  which  effervesced  strongly  with 
the  mineral  acids  ;  thirdly,  an  alkaline  salt,  con- 
creting every  where  on  the  inside  of  the  receiver; 
and,  iastly,  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

The  Doctor  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  co- 
agulable  part  of  milk,  is  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  animal  substances  ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  common 
opinion,  that  milk  is  especially  formed  of  the  chyle 
of  newly  taken  aliment,  we  shall  readily  perceive, 
that  this  must  be  always  blended  with  the  lymph 
■which  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the  lac- 
teals  and  thoracic  duct  ;  and  we  shall  then  also 
admit  that  this  lymph  makes  a  part,  and  particu- 
larly the  coagulable  part,  of  milk.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  milk  does  contain  a  portion 
of  animal  matter ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
milk  of  animals  feeding  wholly,  or  for  a  great  part, 
on  vegetables,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  constitute 
an  aliment  of  an  intermediate  kind  between  vege- 
table and  animal. 

"  Cheese,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  as  employed  in 
diet,  is  of  very  dilTerent  kinds.  It  is  hardly  ever 
made  of  the  substance  formed  by  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  milk,  but  of  curd  produced  by  the 
application  of  runnet ;  and  the  cheese  thus  pro- 
duced is  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  it  is  made  of.  Thus  the  runnet 
may  be  applied  to  entire  milk,  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  animal  aflording  it ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to 
that  milk  after  it  has  been  previously  deprived  of 
its  cream;  or  it  maybe  applied  to  the  cream  se- 
parated  from  the  w'atery  parts  of  the  milk  ;  or  it 
may  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  entire  milk,  to 
which  is  added  a  quantity  of  cream  taken  from  an- 
other portion  of  the  same  milk  :  from  which  es- 
pecially a  considerable  difierence  of  cheese  may 
arise  from  the  different  proportion  of  the  coagulable 
and  oily  parts  in  the  milk  employed.  Lastly,  the 
milk  employed  may  be  that  of  one  animal  only ; 
©r  it  may  be  a  mixture  in  diflerent  proportions  of 
the  several  milks  employed  in  our  diet,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  only 
milks  from  which  cheese  is  prepared  iu  this 
country. 

"  Besides  these  differences  of  cheese,  arising 
from  the  state  and  quality  of  the  milk  employed, 
there  are  many  other  differences  arising  from  ^he 
various  practices  employed  in  preparing  it;  as  by 
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the  different  circumstances  of  the  coagulation  ;  by 
the  management  of  the  coagulum  or  curd  ;  by  the 
pressure  given  to  it ;  by  the  salting  and  drying ; 
and  by  the  manner  in  w  hich  it  is  afterwards  pre- 
served.  These  considerations  will  show  the  very 
great  variety  of  cheese  as  it  is  presented  upon  our 
tables ;  but  the  causes  of  this  rariety  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  for  us  to  explain." 

Cheese  in  its  dried  state  is  produced  in  various 
conditions  ;  but  its  qualities  may,  nevertheless,  be 
readily  perceived.  When  it  is  made  from  milk 
previously  deprived  of  its  cream,  it  may  be  still  a 
very  nutritious  matter,  but  of  very  difficult  di- 
gestion, and  fit  only  for  the  most  robust  persons; 
and  even  the  difficulty  of  digestion  may  diminish 
the  nourishment  which  it  might  otherwise  afford. 

Cheese  made  of  entire  milk  must  be  a  still  more 
nourishing  substance,  and  Dr.  Cullen  believes,  of 
much  easier  digestion  ;  and  cheese  made  of  entire 
milk,  with  a  portion  of  cream  taken  from  other 
milk  added  to  it,  will  be  still  more  nourishing,  and 
hardly  of  less  easy  digestion,  as  the  oily  parts 
every  where  interposed  between  the  parts  of  the 
gluten  must  render  the  adhesion  of  this  less  firm. 
As  cheese  is  also  made  of  ^cream  alone,  the  qualities 
of  this  will  be  readily  understood  from  wliat  has 
been  just  now  said. 

"  As  cheese  is  employed,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
"  not  only  when  recent  and  fresh,  but  also  under 
various  degrees  of  a  certain  corruption  it  is  liable 
to,  so  by  this  it  acquires  new  qualities  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  corruption,  it  becomes 
more  acrid  and  stimulant,  partly  from  the  acri- 
mony it  has  acquired  by  corruption,  and  partly  by 
the  great  number  of  insects  that  are  very  con- 
stantly generated  in  it  in  that  state.  In  this  cor- 
rupted condition,  cheese  can  hardly  be  taken  in- 
such  quantity  as  to  be  considered  as  alimentary  ; 
and  in  what  measure  or  manner  it  may  be,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  considered  as  a  condiment^ 
influencing  the  digestion  of  other  food  in  the 
stomach,  I  cannot  clearly  explain." 

One  farther  particular  to  be  mentioned,  is,  that 
cheese  is  often  eaten  after  having  been  toasted,  of 
heated  over  the  fire  to  a  considerable  degree ; 
whereby  a  portion  of  its  oil  is  separated,  whilst 
the  other  parts  are  united  more  closely  together. 
Many  persons  seem  to  digest  this  pretty  well ;  bufc 
it  is  certainly  not  easily  to  be  digested  by  a  weak 
stomach  :  and  for  those  who  are  subject  to  in- 
digestion, or  heated  by  a  heavy  supper,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper. 

CHEESE  RENNET.    See  Galium  luteum. 

CHEIRA'NTHUS,  (xsipocvSor,  from  ^^tp,  4 
ha7icl,  and  av9o/,  « Jiov:er ;  so  named  from  th» 
likeness  of  its  blossoms  to  the  human  fingers)  ;  th« 

WALL-FLOW  ER. 

CHEIRA'NTHUS  CHEl'RI ;   the  systematic 
name  for  the  wallflower.    See  Ciieiri. 

CHEl'RI,  {Qieiri.   Arab.)j   the  CheiranthitSi 
4  C 
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cheiri  ;  foliis  lanceolutis,  acutis,  glahris  ;  raniis  aii' 
gulatis ;  caule  fruticoso^  Linn.  The  flowers  are 
rocommendetl  as  possessing  nervine  and  deobstruent 
virtues,  but  their  efl'ects  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
deserve  oiir  notice.  Thej  have  a  moderately 
strong,  pleasant  smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter, 
somewhat  pungent  taste. 

CHE'L.^i:  CANCRO'HUM.    See  Cancer. 

CHELlDO'iMUM  MAJUS,  {x^XaS^^nov  fisycc, 
from  ^iiSujy,  a  szcallow ;  so  named  from  a  notion, 
that  it  vfas  pointed  out  as  useful  for  the  eyes  by 
swallows,  who  are  said  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
young  by  it);  celandine.  Chelidonium  majus  ; 
pedunculis  umbellaiis,  Linn.  The  herb  and  root 
of  this  plant  have  a  fa^nt,  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is  stronger  in 
the  roots  than  the  leaves.  IBoth  are  recommended 
in  the  old  dispensatories  as  being  useful  in  icterus, 
cachexiiE,  chlorosis,  dropsies,  &c.  If  employed,  it 
should  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it  is  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels, 

CHELIDO'NIUM  MINUS,  pile-wort;  Ra- 
tiunculus ficaria;  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  pefiolads, 
caule  uni/ioro,  Linn.  The  leaves  and  root  are  used 
medicinally.  The  former  are  deemed  antiscorbutic  ; 
and  the  latter  against  the  piles,  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice. 

CHELO'NE,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  five  species. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER,  a  mineral  spring, 
rising  in  the  town  of  that  name,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

This  spring  issues  slowly,  and  in  a  scanty  stream, 
from  a  bed  of  sand,  intermixed  with  blue  clay. 
The  "well  is  sunk  about  six  feet  deep,  and  excluded 
from  communicating  with  the  external  air :  its 
sides  are  covered  with  a  yellow  ochre,  which  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  the  water.  When  fresh 
drawn,  Cheltenham  water,  though  tolerably  clear, 
is  not  perfectly  transparent.  It  becomes  more 
turbid  by  standing,  and  produces  a  small  quantity 
of  air-bubbles,  emitting  a  slight,  but  easily  per- 
ceptible smell,  which  increases  on  the  approach 
of  rain,  is  divested  of  any  briskness,  or  pun- 
gency, but  has  a  brackish,  somewhat  bitter, 
and  chalybeate  taste.  Its  temperature  is,  in- 
variably, from  fifty-three  to  fifty-iive  degrees.  It 
contains,  by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Rutty,  thirty-six 
grains  of  earth,  and  494  of  salt,  which  was  com- 
posed of  vitriolated  magnesia  and  a  small  quantity 
of  9ea-salt.  Dr.  Lucas  found  in  it  four  grains  of 
iron,  181y  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  selenites,  and  362y  of  salt  of  the 
nature  of  Epsom.  Dr.  A.  Fothergill  makes  the 
salt  to  be  a  native  Glauber,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  Epsom  salt.  It  is  also  one  of  the  strongest 
chalybeates.  The  iron  is  suspended  entirely  by  the 
carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the  water  contains 
about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk;  but  from  the  abund- 


ance of  earthy  carbonats  and  oxyd  of  iron,  not 
much  of  itis  uncombined. 

The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water,  when 
first  taken  into  the  stomach,  are,  generally,  a  degree 
of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  headach  ;  which,  how- 
ever, dissipate  spontaneously,  before  it  operates  on 
the  bowels.  A  moderate  dose  acts  speedily  as  a  ca- 
thartic, causes  no  griping,  and  leaves  no  languor  : 
for  this  reason,  and  liltewise  on  account  of  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  chalybeate,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  Cheltenham  wa- 
ter may,  as  Dr.  Saunders  has  remarked,  be  pre- 
served for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without 
being  productive  of  any  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient; and  the  use  of  it  may  improve  the  appetite, 
strengthen  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  invigorate 
the  whole  constitution; 

This  medicinal  spring,  when  judiciously  resorted 
to,  has  proved  of  considerable  benefit  in  a  variety 
of  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  chronic  kind  ; 
in  removing  glandular  obstructions,  particularly 
such  as  affect  the  liver;  in  the  restoration  of  those 
persons,  whose  biliary  organs  are  injured  by  a  long 
residence  in  hot  climates,  and  who  are  suffering 
under  the  symptoms,  either  of  excess,  or  deficiency 
of  bile  ;  and  lastly,  in  dispelling  some  of  the  most 
distressing,  and  painful  cutaneous  affections,  of  the 
species  usually  denominated  scorbutic. 

Cheltenham  water  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 
with  due  precaution ;  for,  though  its  ferruginous 
ingredient  probably  enables  the  constitution  to  sup- 
port, without  debility,  a  longer  course  of  evacua- 
tion, than  most  other  medicines  of  this  kind,  yet  it 
cannot  be  used  in  every  case,  where  a  simple  chaly- 
beate is  indicated.  There  are  constitutions  na- 
turally languid,  or  debilitated  by  disease,  so  that 
they  may  be  materially  injured  by  a  long-continued 
operation  on  the  bowels.  These  saline  waters, 
nevertheless,  possess  the  peculiar  advantage,  that 
they  may  be  used  without  any  preparation.  No 
other  medicine  is  required,  during  their  use,  except 
the  occasional  addition  of  crystallized  salts,  of  the 
same  nature,  where  the  water  is  not  sufficiently 
laxative  for  costive  habits  ;  and  likewise  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  particularly  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

The  season  for  drinking  Cheltenham  water,  is 
during  the  summer  months  ;  and,  if  possible,  it 
should  always  be  taken  at  the  fountain  head,  and 
never  kept  long  exposed  to  the  air.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  cautiously  warmed  in  close  vessels,  if,  in  a 
cold  state,  it  should  be  offensive  to  the  stomach  of 
the  patient. — Different  circumstances  will  neces- 
sarily vary  the  extent  of  the  dose  ;  for  which,  half 
a  pint  of  water  is  generally  sufficient ;  and,  if  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  at  proper  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  considera- 
ble aperient  effect. 

CHE'MA,  (x^iM)  >  according  to  Blancard,  a 
certain  measure  mentioned  by  the  Greek  physici- 
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ins,  supposed  to  confain  two  spoonfuls.  The  Athe- 
nians had  one  of  two  drachms,  and  another  of 
tliree. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS;  a  general  ex- 
pression  denoting  the  instruments,  vessels,  ma- 
chinery, furniture,  and  utensils  of  a  laboratory  ; 
without  which  the  labours  of  the  chemical  operator 
cannot  be  effectually  performed.  Amongst  what 
we  owe  to  the  diligence  of  modern  chemists,  there  is 
scarcely  any  weightier  obligation,  than  that  which 
has  resulted  from  the  simplifying  the  different  pro- 
cesses, and  improving  the  instruments  and  con- 
ti'ivances  by  which  thoy  are  to  be  performed.  So 
complete  a  revolution  has,  indeed,  been  efifected  in 
this  respect,  that  the  chemical  apparatus  now  re- 
quired is  a  new  species  of  furniture,  Avhich  totally 
supersedes  tha  uncouth  contrivances  of  former 
times. 

Mr.  Accum,  in  his  excellent  "  System  of  Theore- 
tical and  Practical  Chemistry,"  gives  the  following 
list  of  articles  necessary  for  these  pursuits  : — 1.  A 
portable  universal  furnace,  made  of  strong  iron 
plates,  lined  with  fire-bricks,  calculated  for  all 
chemical  operations  whatever,  which  require  the  aid 
of  heat.  2.  Black  lead  table  furnaces — Portable 
forges — Brass  lamp-furnaces,  with  double  cylindri- 
cal cottons  and  Argand  lamp.  3.  Gazometers, 
with  glass  bells,  stop-cocks,  &c.  for  collecting,  and 
transferring  gases.  See  Gazometer.  Gas-holders 
— Pneumatic  cisterns — Mercurial  troughs,  with 
iiliding  shelf  and  tray.  4.  Glass-receivers,  mounted 
with  brass  stop. cocks,  for  transferring  gases  into 
bladders,  &c.  Globular  receivers  and  flasks,  for 
weighing  gases.  •  5.  Portable  stills  and  refrigera- 
taries  of  tinned  copper.  Glass  alembics.  Retorts 
-and  receivers.  6.  Graduated  detonating  tubes  for 
firing  gases,  &c.  Deflagrating  jars — Improved 
blow-pipes  of  metal  and  glass,  Eolipile  blow-pipes. 
7.  Spoons  of  gold,  silver,  and  platina.  8.  Mortars 
of  various  kinds.  9.  Crucibles  of  platina,  gold, 
silver,  cast  iron,  &c. — Muffles,  cupels,  and  enamell- 
ing pans.  Improved  ingots  and  casting  cones,  eva- 
porating basons — Guiton's  tubes  of  safety — syphons 
— ^jointed  conducting  tubes — Graduated  glass  mea- 
sures and  cubic  inches — Accurate  balances  and 
■weights  in  decimals — Thermometers — Goniometers 
-r— Gravimeters — Galvanic  batteries,  piles,  plates, 
&c.— WoUaston's  apparatus  for  decomposing  water 
by  Galvanism,  or  electricity ;  arc  the  instru- 
ments used  in  modern  experimental  chemistry. 

The  principal  of  these  are  delineated  in  pi.  XIX. 
of  which  the  following  is  a  description  : 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  table-furnace,  formed  of  two  large 
black-lead  crucibles,  a.  b.  The  lower  one,  out  of 
which  the  bottom  is  cut,  and  which  is  furnished 
with  a  grate,  is  fixed,  into  a  circular  support  of 
strong  sheet-iron,  c,  furnished  with  two  handles  for 
the  convenience  of  removing  it.  This  part  of  the 
fucnac«  forms  the  ash-pit,  and  is  furnished  with  a 


door.  The  upper  crucible  has  a  hole  cut  in  its 
bottom,  into  which  is  inserted  an  iron  tube,  d  (of 
which  part  is  shown  in  the  drawing),  forming  the 
chimney  of  the  furnace,  which  may  be  elongated 
occasionally  by  an  additional  piece,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  draft  at  pleasure.  la  order  to  render 
this  furnace  less  liable  to  accidents,  a  strong  iron 
hoop,  e  e,  is  fastened  round  each  of  the  crucibles, 
the  lower  of  which  serves  to  secure  the  junction  of 
the  two  crucibles.  In  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  furnace  is  cut  a  semi-circular  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  charcoal  or  coke^  according  to  the 
diftcrent  processes  carried  on  iu  the  furnace;  and 
the  pieces  of  the  crucible,  thus  removed,  may 
serve  as  doors  to  the  opening.  If  an  iron  sand- 
bath,  with  a  rim  (which  is  supplied  with  the  fur- 
nace), be  placed  upon  the  lower  crucible,  the  fuel 
of  course  must  be  introduced  through  the  lower 
aperture ;  and  thus  those  chemical  processes  may 
be  performed,  which  do  not  admit  of  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  five.  But  if  a  reverberatory  furnade 
be  required  for  distilling  out  of  earthen  ware,  or 
coated  glass  retorts,  or  for  applying  an  intense 
heat,  to  bodies  capable  of  supporting  a  naked  fire,, 
a  retort,  crucible,  &c.  may  then  be  introduced, 
and  an  in  tense  heat  obtained  by  feeding  the  furnace, 
through  the  opening  in  the  upper  crucible.  The 
intensity  of  the  fire  may  be  regulated  by  means  of 
the  door  in  the  ash-pit. 

Fig.  2.  Mr.  Webster's  lamp-furnace,  with  con- 
centric wicks.  It  consists  of  a  brass  rod,  about 
two  feet  nine  inches  high,  screwed  to  a  solid  brass 
foot,  loaded  with  lead.  On  this  rod,  slide  three 
metallic  sockets,  with  strait  arms,  to  which  are 
screwed  brass  rings  of  different  diameters,  for  sup- 
porting glass  retorts,  evaporating  basons,  flasks, 
crucibles,  &c.  Each  of  these  rings  may,  by  means 
of  a  thumb-screw,  be  set  at  diff"erent  heights.  Be- 
low these  rings  is  a  fountain-lamp,  on  Argand's 
plan,  which,  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  may  also 
be  elevated  or  depressed,  in  order  to  communicato' 
more  or  less  heat  to  the  vessel  suspended  over  it. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  a  double  flame  and 
more  than  double  the  heat  of  a  common  Argand'& 
lamp  may  be  obtained. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  a  detonating  or  eudiometer 
tube  of  glass.  Its  bore  is  about  half  an  inch,  and 
its  height  IS.  It  is  graduated  into  cubic  inches, 
and  sub-divided  Into  decimal  parts.  By  means  of 
the  two  conductors,  a  a,  a.  quantity  of  gas,  confined 
in  the  tube  by  water  or  mercury,  may  easily  ba 
inflamed  by  the  electric  spark.  Hence  this  tub» 
is  extremely  convenient  for  showing  the  productiou 
of  water,  nitrous  acid,  or  to  expose  a  confineil 
quantity  of  gas  to  an  intense  heat. 

Fig.  4.  Is  an  improved,  and  highly  useful,  pneu.. 
matic  mercurial  trough,  or  tub.    It  consists  of  a 
mahogany  box,  of  greater  or  less  size,  standing  in  a- 
tray  made  of  the  same  wood.    The  priaoipal  jjaTt* 
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of  tl\is  apparatus  are  the  shelf  of  the  trough  and 
the  boUom.  The  reservoir,  properly  so  called,  is 
the  interval  betvreen  these  two  planes.  The  ad- 
•vantas^e  of  this  apparatus  consists  in  having  a 
broad  shelf,  fixod  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trough, 
and  a  sliding  shelf,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  communicates  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening 
on  the  side  of  the  large  shelf.  Vessels  placed  on 
the  sliding  shelf,  may  be  conveniently  filled  with 
gas,  by  directing  the  conveying  tube  of  a  gas-bot- 
tle, or  the  neck  of  a  retort,  into  this  excavation, 
and  then  sliding  it  on  the  large  shelf  of  the  ap- 
paratus ;  which,  from  being  on  one  side  of  the 
trough,  enables  the  operator  to  perform  his  experi- 
ments with  a  less  quantity  of  mercury,  and  in  an 
easier  manner,  than  in  the  troughs  of  the  usual 
construction.  The  tray,  6,  is  useful  for  collecting 
the  mercury  which  may  be  spilt. 

Fig.  5.  A  portable  universal  furnace,  made  of 
•trong  wrought  iron  plates,  and  lined  with  fire- 
bricks laid  in  fire-proof  loam.  The  body  of  the 
furnace  is  elliptical,  its  inner  cavity  however  is  in 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder.  The  height  of  this  fur- 
nace without  its  chimney,  a  a,  is  two  feet.  The 
inner  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  fire  place  measures 
nine  inches.  It  is  moveable  upon  castors.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  furnace  an  iron  sand-bath,  b,  is 
placed,  which  may  occasionally  be  exchanged  for  a 
circular  plate,  and  in  that  case  the  upper  opening 
will  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  fuel.  There 
are  three  openings  in  the  front  of  this  furnace,  fur- 
nished with  sliding  plates,  which  move  up  aud 
down,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  and  serve  as 
doors.  The  lower  opening,  c,  is  the  ash-hole  of 
the  furnace.  In  either  of  the  upper  openings  a 
muffle  may  be  introduced  for  the  process  of  cupe- 
lation,  or  an  iron  retort,  &c.  (as  shown  in  the 
drawing)  may  be  inserted  for  the  production  of 
gases,  which  require  high  temperatures.  In  the 
liide  of  the  furnace  a  hole  is  cut,  furnished  with  a 
stopper  and  door:  by  means  of  this  opening  a  tube 
may  be  placed  across  the  furnace  for  exposing  dif- 
fercnt  gazeous  or  other  fluids  to  high  temperatures. 
This  furnace  is  calculated  for  all  chemical  opera- 
tions whatever,  which  require  the  aid  of  heat. 

Fig.  6.  Dr.  Gruber's  conducting  tubes.  They 
consist  of  two  metallic  tubes  joined  to  a  metallic 
box  consisting  of  two  pieces,  sliding  in  and  over 
each  other,  made  air  tight  by  grinding.  The  one 
end  of  the  tube  (in  the  drawing)  is  joined  to  the 
retort  placed  in  the  furnace  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
other  tube  is  extended  into  the  pneumatic  trough. 
The  tubes  may  be  elongated,  by  additional  pieces, 
ito  any  length  req^uired. 

Fig.  7.  A  bell-glass,  having  a  neck  furnished 
with  a  brass  cap,  into  which  is  screwed  a  stop-cock 
for  transferring  gases  into  flasks,  bladders,  &c.  a 
-is  a  small  brass  connecting  piece,  with  two  female 


screws,  by  means  of  which  another  stop-cock,  fixed 
to  a  flask  or  bladder,  may  be  connected  with  the 
stop-cock  of  the  receiver. 

Fig.  8.  A  flask  Idr  weighing  gases.  Its  orifice 
is  furnished  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock.  The 
flask  is  connecied  with  a  bell-glass  in  the  manner 
stated  before.  If  this  flask  has  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  a 
communication  be  then  made  with  the  bell-glass  by 
opening  both  cocks,  the  gas  contained  in  the  bell- 
glass  may  be  transferred  into  the  flask,  by  pressing 
down  the  bell-glass  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic 
trough  ;  the  gas  will  then  bt;  forced  up  into  the 
flask,  the  cocks  being  then  shut,  the  flask  may  be 
removed,  and  is  weight  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
delicate  ballance.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  of  the  flask  when  exhausted,  and  when 
filled,  give  the  weight  of  the  gas  in  the  flask,  which; 
may,  by  the  same  method,  be  compared  to  that  of 
common  air,  &c.  In  a  similar  manner  a  bladder 
may  be  filled  with  gas,  by  tying  its  mouth  to  a  stop- 
cock, and  screwing  it  on  that  of  the  bell-glass. 

Fig.  9.  A  perspective  view  of  a  pneumatic  cis- 
tern.   See  Pneumatic  Cistern. 

Fig.  10.  Burkitt's  distillatory  apparatus  for  im- 
pregnating fluids  with  gases,  &c.  a.  Is  a  tubulated 
retort,  joined  to  a  tubulated  receiver,  b.  From 
this  a  bent  tube  proceeds  to  the  bottom  of  a  second 
receiver,  from  the  upper  tubulature  of  which  a 
communication  is  made,  by  means  of  a  tube  twice 
bent  at  right  angles,  with  the  two  necked  bottle,  i. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  apparatus  consists 
in  a  valve,  constructed  by  placing  a  plano-convex 
lens  upon  the  mouth  of  the  small  tube,  accurately 
fitted  by  grinding,  and  inserted  into  the  lower  aper- 
ture of  the  receiver,  and  similar  to  the  valve  in 
the  well  known  apparatus  of  Nooth,  but  with 
more  water  way.  From  this  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  gas  disengaged  from  the  retort,  and  not 
absorbed  by  the  fluid  contained  in  the  receiver,  6, 
will,  by  its  upward  pressure,  raise  the  valve,  and 
pass  into  the  receirer,  g,  without  allowing  the  fluid 
in  that  vessel  to  return  into  the  receiver,  6,  even 
when  a  partial  vacuum  takes  place  in  it.  The  gas 
which  is  not  absorbed  in  the  vessel,  g",  passes  into 
the  bottle,  i,  and  if  any  part  of  the  gas  should 
escape  absorption  by  the  fluid  in  that  vessel,  it  may 
be  conducted  into  another  bottle,  after  Woulfe's 
manner,  or  into  the  pneumatic  trough,  by  means  of 
the  tube,  Jc.  In  this  manner,  by  a  continued  series 
of  bottles  and  tubes,  the  whole  of  the  disengaged 
gas  may  be  absorbed. 

A  similar  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Pepys,  differing  from  the  former,  only  by  the  ves- 
sel which  contains  the  valve,  being  placed  upon  the 
first  receiver. 

Fig.  11.  Exhibits  Mr.  Woulfe's  improvement  in 
the  receiver  in  distiUation.  a.  Is  the  retort,  b.  An 
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intermediate  vessel,  called  an  adopter,  ■which  is  oc- 
casioii.illy  used.  c.  The  receiver,  having  two  necks  ; 
one  at  inserted  into  a  bottle  which  receives  the 
products  which  are  usually  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver; and  the  other  at  <?,  transmits  the  more  vola- 
tile or  aeriiorm  products  into  a  bason,  g*,  contain- 
ing watt  r;  beneath  the  surface  of  which  the  extre- 
mity of  the  neck,  e,  is  plunged.  If  the  neck  e  be 
made  'arge,  and  the  water  from  the  bason  g  should, 
by  a  rapid  condensation  in  c,  be  forced  up  the  neck, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  g  will  fall  so  mucli  as 
to  leave  the  lower  orifice  of  e  uncovered,  before 
any  considerable  rise  can  take  place ;  but  if  /  were 
narrower,  its  whole  capacity  would  be  filled,  and 
the  water  would  run  over  into  c,  befoie  the  fall  in 
g  would  be  suftlcient  to  uncover  the  orifice  of/, 
and  restore  the  eciuilibrium,  by  admitting  common 
air. 

CHEMISTRY,  (p^/ipa,  and  sometimes  %ijfoia ; 
or  chamiah,  from  chamah,  Arab,  to  burn  rj  this 
science  being  the  examination  of  all  substances  by 
lire).  The  learned  world  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to 
the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry.  Boer- 
haave  seems  scarcely  to  have  ranked  it  among  the 
sciences.  Macquer  calls  it  "  a  science,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  discover  the  natur'e  and  properties  of  all 
bodies  by  their  analysis  and  combinations."  Dr. 
Black  says,  it  is  "  a  science  which  teaches,  by  expe- 
riments, the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture  on  bo- 
dies." Fourcroy  defines  it  "  a  science  zshich 
teaches  the  mutual  actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on 
each  other.  "  Chemistry,"  says  Jacquin,  "  is  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  unfolds  the  na- 
ture of  all  material  bodies,  determines  the  number 
and  properties  of  their  component  parts,  and  teaches 
us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and  by  what  means 
they  may  be  separated  and  recombined."  Mr.  He- 
ron, a  later  writer,  defines  it,  "  that  scie7ice  which 
investigates  and  explains  the  laws  of  that  attrac- 
tion which  takes  place  betzoeen  the  minute  component 
particles  of  natural  bodies." 

The  object  of  chemistry  is  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  bodies,  or  to  explain  the 
intimate  action  of  all  natural  substances  upon  each 
other.  The  methods,  by  which  this  knowledge  is 
principally  acquired,  are  analysis  and  synthesis  : 
the  former  signifying  the  separation  or  decomposi- 
tion of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance, the  latter  the  formation  or  composition  of  a 
compound  body  by  the  artificial  reunion  of  its  con- 
stituent principles. 

That  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  forms 
an  indispensible  part  of  a  physician's  education  no 
one  can  doubt;  and  "  pharmacy,"  as  Dr.  A.  Dun- 
can observes,  "  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
chemistry,  that  the  former  can  neither  be  under- 
stood as  a  science,  nor  practised  with  advantage  as 
an  art,  without  a  cQnstant  refereuce  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  latter." 


The  origin  of  chemistry  is  by  no  means  evident ; 
it  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with  that  of  other 
arts  and  sciences.  The  ancient  nations  seem  how- 
ever to  have  possessed  couKiderahlc  knowledge  of 
this  kind.  The  art  of  working  metals,  which  dates 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  the  lustre  which 
the  Phoinicians  gave  to  certain  colours;  the  luxury 
of  Tyre  ;  the  numerous  manufactures  which  that 
opulent  city  included  within  its  walls — all  announce 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts,  and  suppose  a 
considerable  extent  and  variety  of  chemical  know- 
ledge. But  the  principles  of  this  science  were  not 
then  united  into  a  body  of  doctrine  ;  they  were 
concentrated  in  the  workshops  of  the  manufac- 
turers, where  they  had  their  origin  ;  and  observa- 
tions alone,  transmitted  from  one  operator  to  ano- 
ther, enlightened  and  conducted  the  steps  of  the 
artist.  Such,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  origin  of  all 
the  sciences.  At  first  they  presented  unconnected 
facts ;  truths  were  confounded  with  error ;  time 
and  genius  could  alone  clear  up  the  confusion  ;  the 
progress  of  information  is  however  always  the  fruit 
of  sloAvand  painful  experiment.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  point  out  the  precise  epocha  of 
the  origin  of  chemical  science  ;  but  we  find  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  most  remote  ages.  Agricul- 
ture, mineralogy,  and  all  the  arts  which  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  their  principles,  were  cultivated 
and  enlightened.  AVe  behold  the  original  nations, 
immediately  succeeding  the  fabulous  ages,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  arts  which  supplied  their  wants. 
Chemistry  may  therefore  be  compared  to  that  fa- 
mous river  whose  waters  fertilize  the  lands  they 
inundate,  but  the  sources  of  which  are  still  un- 
known. The  ancient  Egyptians  appear,  howe- 
ver, to  have  the  strongest  claim  (o  the  invention  of 
this  science.  Thoth  or  Athotis,  who  became  king 
of  Thebes,  and  was  surnamcd  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
is  considered  as  the  first  of  this  nation  who  culti- 
vated the  science  of  chemistry.  After  him  we  find 
Siphoas,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  distinguished  as  a 
philosopher  and  chemist.  The  period  in  which  he 
lived  has  been  supposed  to  bo  about  1900  before 
the  Christian  a;ra.  He  has  been  named  Hermes  or 
Mercury  Trismegistns  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  " 
have  also  considered  him  as  the  inventor  of  natural 
philosophy.  But  though,  in  fact,  we  know  little 
respecting  the  Egyptian  chemists,  the  science  ap- 
pears to  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
them,  since  they  practised  many  of  those  arts  which 
depend  on  chemistry,  such  as  the  art  of  forming 
imitations  of  the  precious  stones,  of  casting  and 
working  metals,  of  painting  upon  glass,  (fee.  But 
Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nurse  of 
chemistry  reduced  to  principles,  was  not  however 
slow  in  turning  the  applications  of  this  science  to- 
wards  a  chimerical  end.  The  first  seeds  of  chemical 
science  were  therefore  soon  cherished  by  the  passion 
for  making  gold.    In  an  instant  all  the  labours  of 
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operators  were  directod  towards  alchemy  alone  ; 
and  the  industry  of  several  centuries  was  coase- 
cratcd  to  the  enquiry  after  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  principal  operators  in  this  way,  however, 
were  Geber  and  ilhazes,  amung  the  Arabians  ;  Ro- 
ger Bacon  and  Sir  George  Riploy,  ia  England  ; 
Arnold  of  Villeneiive,  in  France  ;  Raymond  Lully 
in  Majorca ;  and  Basic  Valentine,  in  Germany. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  alchemists  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  chemistry ;  yet  on  many 
accounts  they  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  esteem. 
In  thein  writings,  the  profoundest  views  of  genius 
are  every  where  to  be  observed,  but  allied  with  the 
most  extravagant  ideas.  The  most  sublime  truths 
are  degraded  by  applications  of  the  most  ridiculous 
nature  ;  and  the  astonishing  contrast  of  superstition 
and  philosophy,  of  light  and  darkness,  compels 
the  reader  to  admire  them,  even  at  the  instant  that 
he  cannot  withhold  his  censure. 

Chemistry  is  indeed  indebted  to  alchemy  for  some 
truths,  and  for  several  professors  of  the  art:  but 
the  obligation  is  small,  in  comparison  (o  the  mass 
of  useful  knowledge  that  might  have  been  afforded 
during  the  course  of  several  centuries  ;  if,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  form  the  metals,  the  operations 
of  chemists  had  been  confined  to  analysing  them, 
simplifying  the  means  of  extracting  them,  combin- 
ing them  together,  working  them,  and  multiply- 
ing and  rectifying  their  uses  and  modes  of  appli- 
cation. 

The  passion  for  making  gold  was  succeeded  by 
the  seductive  hope  of  prolonging  life  by  means  of 
chemical  knowledge.  The  persuasion  was  readily 
admitted,  that  a  science  which  ati'orded  remedies 
for  many  diseases,  might  easily  succeed  in  produc- 
ing an  universal  medicine.  Thus,  the  alchemists, 
after  having  exhausted  themselves  in  the  search  after 
the  philosopher's  stone,  seem  to  have  redoubled 
their  efl'orts  to  arrive  at  an  object  still  more  chime- 
rical and  visionary.  At  this  period  the  elixirs  of 
life,  the  arcana,  and  the  polychrest  medicines,  had 
their  origin. 

The  chimerical  notion  of  an  universal  medicine 
agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  at  that  time  immortality  was  promised  with  the 
same  effrontery  that  a  quack  now  announces  his 
remedy  for  every  disease.  The  people  are  easily 
seduced  by  flattering  promises  ;  but  the  man  of  ob- 
servation can  never  be  led  to  think  that  chemistry 
can  succeed  in  reversing  that  general  law  of  nature 
which  condemns  all  living  beings  to  renovation, 
and  a  continual  circulation  of  decompositions  and 
successive  generations.  This  sect,  therefore,  gra- 
dually became  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  its  dis- 
grace was  finally  completed  by  the  enthusiast  Pa- 
racelsus, who,  after  having  flattered  himself  with 
immortality,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  in  an 
inn  at  Saltsburg. 

Hitherto,  however,  chemistry  had  not  been  culti- 


vatcd  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Many  of  the  arts' 
which  depend  on  it  had  indeed  been  described,  me- 
dical formul;e  had  been  invented,  and  the  nature 
of  metdls  examined,  but;  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  making  of  gold,  or  the  discovery  of  an  univer- 
sal iBedieiue.  Notliing  further  had  even  been  at- 
tempted. ^  variety  of  chemical  facts  were  known, 
but  no  endeavours  had  been  made  to  methodize  or 
form  them  into  a  general  system.  The  execution  of 
this  difficult  and  important  task  was  reserved  for 
the  superior  genius  and  industry  of  those  who  ap- 
peared on  the  ruins  of  the  two  sects  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Among  whom  Barnet,  Bohnius, 
Kunckel,  Boyle,  Glaser,  and  Glauber,  deserve  to 
be  particularly  noticed.  They  examined  the  crude 
and  indigested  aggregate,  and  separated  from  the 
confused  mass  of  phenomena,  of  truth  and  error^ 
those  parts  which  tended  to  enlighten  and  improve 
the  science.  But  it  is  to  the  celebrated,  though  un- 
fortunate Becher,  who  appeared  nearly  about  this 
time,  that  chemistry  is  particularly  indebted.  He 
withdrew  it  from  the  too  narrow  limits  of  phar- 
macy ;  he  showed  its  connection  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  and  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  metals,  the  phenomena  of  fermentation, 
the  laws  of  putrefaction,  were  all  comprehended 
and  developed  by  his  superior  genius.  Chemistry 
was  now  directed  to  its  true  object :  and  J.  Ernest 
Stahl,  who  was  born  with  a  natural  fondness  for 
chemistry,  and  with  a  genins  not  inferior  to  any  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  succeeded  Becher, 
and  reduced  to  certain  general  principles  all  the 
facts  with  which  his  predecessor  had  enriched  the 
science.  He  spoke  a  language  less  enigmatical ; 
he  classed  all  the  facts  with  order  and  method  ;  and 
purged  the  science  of  that  alchemic  infection,  to 
which  Becher  himself  was  too  much  attached.  The 
name  of  this  philosopher  therefore  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  a'ra  in  the  annals  of  chemical 
science.  There  will  be  however  some  cause  for 
surprise  at  the  slow  progress  of  chemical  science, 
M'hen  the  greatness  of  the  claims  of  Stahl  are  com- 
pared with  the  few  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  his  doctrine,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Some  reason  for  this  will,  however,  be  met 
with  on  consulting  the  labours  of  the  chemists  who 
have  succeeded  him;  as  we  shall  find  most  of  them 
chained  down  to  his  steps,  and  blindly  subscribing 
to  his  opinions.  Whenever  a  well-made  experi- 
ment cast  a  gleam  of  light  unfavourable  to  his  doc- 
trine, they  seem  to  have  given  themselves  much 
trouble  in  forming  an  interpretation  of  it  conform- 
able to  his  ideas.  Thus,  the  increase  of  weight 
which  metals  acquire  by  calcination,  though  a  fact 
little  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  subtraction  of  a 
principle  without  any  other  addition,  was  incapable 
of  injuring  this  doctrine. 

The  strong  desire  of  reducing  every  thing  to 
first  principles,  and  of  establishing  a  theory  upon 
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incomplete  experiments,  and  facts  imperfectly  un- 
derstood,  has  also  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
progress  of  this  science. 

It  must  therefore  be  allowed,  that  although  the 
labours  of  Stahl.  Boerhaare,  Macquer,  Dr.  Black, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  some  others,  had 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance the  science  of  chemistry,  still  much  remained 
to  be  accomplished,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  gaseous  substances. 

Stahl,  from  being  wholly  engaged  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  existence  of  phlogiston,  and  in  tracing  it 
through  its  various  combinations  with  other  bodies, 
seems  to  have  totally  neglected  or  overlooked  the 
influence  of  air  in  most  of  those  phenomena  which 
he  particularly  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle.  The  necessity  of  referring  many 
chemical  phenomena  to  the  operation  of  that  fluid, 
had  however  been  already  pointed  out  by  Boyle 
and  Hales  ;  and  Dr.  Priestley,  by  repeating  the  ex- 
periments of  the  latter,  had  discovered  a  number  of 
fluids,  which  though  they  had  the  appearance  of 
air,  differed  from  it  in  many  respects.  From  the 
calces  of  metals  he  had  even  extracted  a  species  of 
air  much  purer  than  atmospheric  air.  The  ingeni- 
ous and  accurate  Mr.  Bayen  had  also  examined  the 
calces  of  mercury,  and  found  that  they  were  redu- 
cible without  phlogiston,  and  that  during  the  calci- 
nation they  emitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  an 
aeriform^  fluid. 

.  But  it  is  to  the  superior  ingenuity  and  acuteness 
of  Mr.  Lavoisier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery,' that  during  the  process  of  calcination  a 
portion  of  air  constantly  enters  into  combination 
with  the  body  Avhich  is  calcined.  The  discovery  of 
this  important  fact  led  him  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  phlogiston,  and  to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena 
which  Stahl  had  referred  to  the  separation  or  com- 
bination of  what  he  called  phlogiston,  to  the  fixa- 
tion or  disengagement  of  air.  The  great  number 
and  variety  of  facts  which  successive  discoveries 
have  brought  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  would 
seem  to  point  out  its  superior  claims,  and  prove  it 
to  be  not  only  more  fully  demonstrated  than  that 
of  Stahl,  but  also  to  agree  better  with  that  accura- 
cy and  method  which  prevails  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  farther,  that,  as  disco- 
veries have  become  infinitely  multiplied  in  chemis- 
try, the  necessity  of  remedying  the  confusion 
■which  has  so  long  prevailed,  has  been  seen,  and 
has  indicated  the  necessify  of  a  refoi-m  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  science.  The  relation  is  so  intimate 
between  words  and  facts,  that  the  alteration  which 
tales  place  in  the  principles  of  a  science  ought  to 
be  attended  with  a  similar  alteration  in  its  lan- 
guage. It  is  no  more  possible  to  preserve  a  vici- 
ous nomenclature  with  a  science  which  becomes  en- 
UgHencd,  extended;  and  simplifiedj  than  to  polish^ 


civilize,  and  instruct  uninformed  man  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  his  natural  language.  Those 
chemists  who  have  written  on  any  subject  have 
been  struck  with  the  inaccuracy  of  the  words  in 
common  use,  and  have  considered  themselves  at 
liberty  to  introduce  any  change  ;  consequently 
chemical  langi  age  has  become  insensibly  longer, 
more  confused,  and  more  unpleasant.  Thus  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  known,  for  several  years, 
under  the  nam.es  of  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  mephitic 
acid,  cretaceous  acid,  &c.  and  our  posterity  may 
probably  hereafter  dispute  whether  these  various 
denominations  were  not  applied  to  diiTerent  sub- 
stances. It  was  therefore  become  necessary  to  re- 
form the  language  of  chemistry.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  the  ancient  nomenclature,  and  the  disco- 
very of  ma'iy  new  substances  rendered  this  change 
indispensibly  necessary ;  and  it  was  particularly 
necessary  to  defend  this  change  from  the  caprice 
and  fancy  of  individuals,  and  to  establish  the  new 
language  upon  invariable  principles.  The  only 
means  of  insuring  this  purpose  was  that  of  erecting 
a  tribunal  in  which  chemists  of  acknowledged  me 
rit  might  discuss  the  words  received,  without  preju- 
dice and  without  interest ;  in  which  the  principles 
of  a  new  nomenclature  might  be  established  and 
purified  by  the  severest  logic  ;  and  in  which  the 
language  should  be  so  well  identified  with  the 
science,  and  the  word  so  well  applied  to  the  fact, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  should  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other.  This  very  important  and 
necessary  undertaking  was  accomplished  by  the 
French  chemists,  Messrs.  De  Morvean,  Lavoisier, 
BerthoUet,  and  De  Fourcroy,  in  1788. 

In  conformity  to  the  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  the  theory  of  it 
sliould  consist  in  a  complete  kuowledge.of  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  various  combinations 
and  decomposition  to  which  its  different  objects 
are  exposed.  From  the  great  variety  and  diversity 
of  these  objects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which 
their  difi'erent  combinations  and  decompositions 
supply,  and  which  constitute  the  present  system  of 
chemical  science ;  it  wauld,  however,  be  impossi- 
ble to  convey  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
The  only  thisig  that  can  therefore  be  done,  and 
what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  medical  che- 
mist, is  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  principal  and 
most  interesting  phenomena  which  present  them- 
selves on  the  mixture  of  particular  substances,  or 
of  the  appearances  which  these  exhibit  on  exposure 
to  the  more  powerful  chemical  agents.  This  we 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  under  the  ditferent 
heads  (o  which  the  subjects  belong,  and  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  objects  of  chemistry  are  so  extremely  nu- 
merous, that  they  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all 
the  substances  that  compose  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  whether  buried  in  its  interior  parts,  or 
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found  on  its  surface.  Tliey  are  not,  however,  all 
capable  of  bi'ing  examined  with  equal  facility. 
Fire,  one  of  the  most  active  bodies  in  nature,  is  so 
incapable  of  being  subjected  to  experiment,  that 
its  nature  is  still  far  from  being  perfectly  under- 
stood. Its  importance  as  a  chemical  agent  would, 
tlierefore,  seem  to  domand  further  invesMgation. 

As  the  whole  of  the  practical  part  of  this  science 
consists  in  placing  bodies  in  contact  with  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  may  exert 
their  respective  attractions  or  powers  of  combina- 
tion without  intermixture  or  disturbance  of  other 
bodies  not  designed  to  enter  the  proposed  experi- 
ments, and  in  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
of  such  bodies  under  examination,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  degree  of  success  attending  researches  of 
this  kind  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
instruments  Or  apparatus  made  use  of;  and  also 
that  a  great  number  of  the  terms  used  in  chemistry 
will  be  either  descriptive  of  these  instruments  or  of 
the  operations  performed  with  them. 

Among  the  instruments  employed  in  chemistry, 
there  are  some  which  are  of  general  use,  and  appli- 
cable to  most  operations ;  and  others  which  serve 
only  for  peculiar  purposes.  In  this  article  we  can 
only  treat  of  the  former  :  the  others  must  be  de- 
scribed under  such  heads  as  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  their  uses.  The  chemical  instruments  most 
frequently  employed  are  furnaces.  These  consist 
of  earthen  vessels  appropriated  to  the  various  ope- 
rations performed  upon  bodies  by  means  of  fire. 
A  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  is  commonly 
the  material  of  which  these  vessels  arc  formed. 
But  it  is  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  prescribe 
and  determine,  according  to  any  invariable  method, 
the  proportions  of  these  constituent  parts;  because 
they  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
earths  made  use  of.  The  diilerent  methods  of  ap- 
plying fire  to  substances  under  examination,  have 
occasioned  the  construction  of  furnaces  in  different 
forms  :  all  of  which  may  be  here  reduced  to  the 
following  kinds.  See  the  articles  Chemical  Ap- 
paratus, Furnace,  Evaporatory,  Reverbera- 

lORY,  &C. 

In  several  operations  retorts  are  employed  (see 
Retort).  These  it  is  often  necessary  to  defend 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and  also  to 
coerce  and  restrain  the  expansible  vapours,  which 
arc  very  elastic,  and  frequently  corrosive.  To 
answer  these  purposes  various  lutes  have  been  em- 
ployed. It  is  certain  that  a  glass  retort  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire  would  break,  if  the  operator 
was  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  prudent  precaution 
of  coating  it  with  earth.  For  this  purpose  M. 
Chaptai  found  it  advantageous  to  use  a  mixture  of 
fat  earth  and  fresh  horse-dung.  The  fat  earth  is 
moistened  for  some  hours  in  water;  and  when 
it  is  properly  softened,  it  is  kneaded  with  the 
horse-dung,  and  formed  into  a  soft  paste,  which 


is  appHed  and  spread  with  the  hand  upon  every- 
part  of  the  retort  intended  to  be  exposed  to  thu 
action  of  the  fire.  The  horse-dung  combines  scve^ 
ral  advantages.  It  contains  a  serous  fluid,  which 
hardens  by  heat,  and  strongly  connects  all  the, 
parts  together  ;  but  when  this  juice  has  b^-en  alter- 
ed by  fermentation  or  age,  the  dung  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  virtue  :  asul  the  filaments  or  sLilks  of 
hay,  which  are  so  ea^^ily  distinguished  in  horse- 
dung,  unite  all  the  parts  of  the  lute  together. 
Retorts  luted  in  this  manner  resist  the  impression 
of  the  fire  very  well ;  and  the  adhesion  of  the  lute 
to  the  retort  is  such,  that  even  should  the  retort  ily 
during  the  operation,  the  distillation  may  be  still 
carried  on. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  coerce  or  oppose  the 
escape  of  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged  during 
any  operation,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  joinings  of  the 
vessels  be  covered  with  paper  glued  on,  or  with 
slips  of  bladder  moistened  with  the  lute  of  lime  and 
white  of  egg,  provided  the  vapours  be  neither  dan- 
gerous  nor  corrosive  ;  but,  when  the  vapours  arc 
corrosive,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  fat  lute  to  re- 
tain  them.  This  lute  is  made  M'ith  boiled  linseed 
oil,  mixed  and  well  incorporated  with  sifted  clay. 
Nut  oil,  kneaded  with  the  same  clay,  forms  a  lute 
possessing  the  same  properties.  It  is  easily  ex. 
tended  in  the  hand,  and  is  used  for  defending  the 
joinings  of  vessels,  upon  which  it  is  afterwards  se- 
cured by  strips  of  linen,  dipped  in  the  lute  of 
lime  and  white  of  egg.  Cut  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  any  distillation,  it  is  necessary  to 
suffer  the  lutes  to  dry.  Without  this  precaution, 
the  vapours  would  rise  and  escape  ;  or  otherwise 
they  would  combine  Avith  the  water  which  moistens 
the  lutes,  and  would  corrode  and  destroy  the  blad- 
der, the  skin,  the  paper,  and  in  short  every  sub- 
stance used  to  secure  them  in  their  places.  The 
lute  of  lime  and  white  of  egg  dries  very  speedily, 
and  must  be  used  the  moment  it  is  made.  This  lute 
likewise  opposes  the  greatest  resistance  to  the 
escape  of  the  vapours,  and  adheres  the  most  inti- 
mately to  the  glass.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  finely-powdered  quick-lime  with 
white  of  egg,  and  afterwards  beating  up  the  mix- 
ture  to  facilitate  the  combination.  It  is  then  to  be 
instantly  applied  on  pieces  of  old  linen,  wrapped 
round  the  places  of  joining.  But  in  large  works, 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  attend  to  all  these  minute 
details,  the  joinings  of  the  retort  and  receiver  are 
luted  together  with  the  same  lute  which  is  used  to 
coat  the  retorts.  A  covering  of  the  thickness  of  a 
few  lines  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  vapours  of  the 
marine  or  nitrous  acid  from  escaping. 

But  in  certain  operations  a  disengagement  takes 
place  of  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vapours  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  confine  them ;  yet  the  suf» 
fering  them  to  escape  would  occasion  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  the  product;  therefore  an  appara,* 
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tus  has  been  contrived  of  great  ingenuity  and  sim- 
plicity to  moderate  the  issue,  and  to  retain  without 
risk  such  vapours  as  would  otherwise  escape.  This 
apparatus  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  its  author, 
Mr.  Woulfe  ;  and  his  excellent  process  consists  in 
adapting  the  extremity  of  a  recurved  tube  to  the 
tubulure  of  the  receiver  ;  the  other  end  of  which 
is  plunged  into  water,  in  a  bottle  halt'  filled,  and 
properly  placed  for  that  purpose.  From  tlie  empty 
part  of  this  bottis  issues  a  stcond  tube,  which  is  in 
like  manner  plunged  in  the  water  of  a  second  bottle. 
A  number  of  other  bottles  may  be  added,  observ- 
ing the  same  precautions ;  Avith  the  attention,  ne- 
vertheless, to  leave  the  last  open,  to  give  a  free 
escape  to  the  vapours  which  are  not  coercible  :  and, 
■when  the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed,  all  the  joinings 
are  to  be  Inted.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
Tapours  which  escape  from  the  retort  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  tube  adapted  to  the  tubulure  of 
the  receiver,  and  consequently  must  pass  through 
the  water  of  the  first  bottle  :  they  therefore  sufler  a 
first  resistance,  which  partly  condenses  them.  But 
as  almost  all  vapours  are  more  or  less  miscible  and 
soluble  in  water,  a  calculation  is  previously  made 
of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  absorb  the 
Tapours  which  are  disengaged  from  the  mixture  in 
the  retort ;  and  care  is  taken  to  distribute  this  pro- 
pt'r  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottles  of  the  appara- 
tus. By  this  means  the  purest  and  most  concen- 
trated products  m.iy  be  obtained  ;  as  the  water, 
which  is  always  the  receiver  and  the  vehicle  of  these 
substances,  becomes  saturated  with  them.  There 
is  probably  no  other  method  of  obtaining  products 
always  of  an  equal  energy,  and  comparable  in  their 
efiects;  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  operations  of  tlie  arts,  as  well  as  in  philoso- 
phical experiments.  This  apparatus  has  been  ap- 
plied to  works  in  tlie  large  way.  It  has  been  used 
to  extract  the  common  muriatic  acid,  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid,  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali, 
&c.  As  in  this  apparatus  it  would  very  often  hap- 
pen that  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  would 
cause  the  water  of  the  outer  vessels  to  pass  into  the 
receiver,  in  consequence  of  the  simple  refrigeration 
of  the  retort  ;  this  inconvenience  has  been  obvi- 
ated, by  inserting  a  straight  tube  into  the  necks  of 
the  first  and  second  bottles,  to  such  a  depth,  that 
its  lower  end  is  plunged  into  the  water,  while  its 
other  end  rises  several  inches  above  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  disposition,  that,  when  the  dilated 
vapours  of  the  receiver  and  retort  are  condensed  by 
cooling,  the  external  air  will  rush  through  these 
tubes  to  establish  the  equilibrium;  and  the  water 
cannot  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Before  the 
invention  of  this  apparatus,  it  was  usual  to  drill  a 
hole  in  the  receiver,  Avhich  was  kept  closed,  and 
only  opened  from  time  to  time  for  the  escape  of  the 
vapours.  But  this  method  was  inconvenient  in 
You  I. 


many  respects.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  all 
precuutions,  it  was  attended  with  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
plosion every  moment,  by  the  irregular  disengage- 
ment of  the  vapours,  and  the  impossibility  of  cal- 
culating the  quantity  produced  in  a  given  time.  A 
second  inconvenience  was,  that  the  vapours  which 
thus  escaped  occasioned  a  considerable  loss  in  the 
product,  and  even  weakened  the  remainder ;  be- 
cause this  volatile  principle  consisted  of  the  strong- 
est part.  A  third  inconvenience  was,  that  the  va- 
pours which  escaped  incommoded  the  artist  to  a 
very  great  degree. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  invention  of 
Woulfe,  with  the  improvements  suggested  under 
the  article  Chemical  Apparatus,  unite  a  number 
of  advantages ;  such,  for  instance,  as  economy  in 
the  processes,  superiority  in  the  product,  and  safety 
to  the  operator  ;  and  the  original  inventor  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  the  best  acknowledgments 
of  the  cultivators  of  chemical  science. 

CHEMO'SIS,  (;^>j|W-w(r<f,  from  ;;^ix(vw,  to  gape)  ; 
an  inflammation  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  in  which 
the  white  of  the  eye  seems  to  swell  above  the  cor- 
nea, so  that  the  pupil  seems  to  be  thrown  back 
into  a  hollow  place.  In  Cullen's  Nosologia,  it  is 
a  variety  of  the  ophthalmia  mevihr-anaruni^  or  an 
inllammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  Gently 
astringent  and  sedative  lotions  usually  effect  the 
cure. 

CHENOPO'DIUM,  (xijvc-tfoJjov ;  from  a 
goose,  and  ttsj,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  goose's  foot);  the  heib  chenopody, 
goose's  foot,  or  pes  anserinus. 

CHENOPO'DIUM  AMBROSIOI'DES  ;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  Mexican  tea  plant.  See 
BoTUYS  Mexicana. 

CHENOPO'DIUM  ANTHELMFNTICUM  : 
chenopodtum  anthelmmticum  ;  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
deniatis,  racemis  aphijllis,  Linn.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  though  in  great  esteem  in  America  for 
the  cure  of  worms,  are  never  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try. They  arc  powdered,  and  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  any  proper  syrup  or  conserve. 

CHENOPO'DIUM  BONUS  HENRl'CUS;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  Englisli  mercury.  See  Bo- 
nus Henricus. 

CHENOPO'DIUM  BOTRYS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak.  See  Botrys  vul- 
garis. 

CHENOPO'DIUM  VULVA'RIA;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  stinking  orache.    See  Atriplex 

OLIDA. 

CHE'RAS  ;  a  name  for  the  struma  or  scrophula. 

CHERIMO'LIA  ;  a  species  of  Annoxa. 

CHE'RLERI  ;  Spanish  purple  rest-harrow,  a 
species  of  Ononis.  Also  the  name  of  a  species  of 
trefoil. 

CHE'RLERIA  ;  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 
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CHERMES;  berries  produced  by  the  ^uercus 
coccifera  of  Linnaeus.  Kermes,  among  the  Ara- 
bians, signifies  a  small  worm  ;  and  kokkov,  amongst 
the  Greeks,  whence  the  Latin  word  coccum,  both 
■which  mean  a  kernel  or  grain  ;  for  which  reason, 
among  the  later  Greeks,  instead  of  the  word  kok- 
xov,  the  word  cthwXtj^,  a  worm,  is  substituted ;  for 
these  grains  (or  small  berries)  are  full  of  little 
■worms,  the  juice  of  which  affords  the  scarlet  colour 
and  dye.  Hence,  the  worm  is  taken  for  the  grain 
itself.  The  insect,  resembling  the  greenhouse  bug, 
-lays  its  eggs  on  the  scarlet  oak :  the  males  have 
wings,  but  not  the  females.  The  juice  was  for- 
merly made  into  a  confection,  called  confeciio  al- 
kermes,  which  has  been  long  disused. 

CHERRY.     See  Cerasa  nigra  and  Cerasa 

HUBRA. 

CHERRY-BAY.    See  Lauro-cebasus. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.    See  Lauro-cerasus. 

CHERRY,  WINTER.    See  Alkekengi. 

CHERVIL.    See  Cerefolium. 

CHESELDEN  (William)  ;  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Burrow  on  the  Hill,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  whose  arms  and 
pedigree  are  in  Wright's  "  History  of  Rutland."  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  professional  skill  at 
Leicester;  and  married  Deborah  Knight,  a  citizen's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  In 
1713,  he  published  his  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  in  one  volume  8vo.  ;  and,  in  1723,  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  his  profession  who  contributed 
t)y  his  writings  to  raise  it  to  its  present  eminence. 
In  the  beginning  of  1736,  he  was  honourably  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pope,  as  "  the  most  noted  and  most 
deserving  man  in  the  whole  profession  of  chirur- 
gery."  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Pope,  who 
frequently,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Richardson,  talks 
of  dining  with  Mr.  Cheselden,  who  then  lived  in  or 
near  Queen-square.  In  February  1737,  Mr.  Che- 
selden was  appointed  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital. 
He  died  at  Bath,  April  11,  1752,  of  a  disorder 
arising  from  drinking  ale  after  eating  hot  buns. 
Finding  himself  uneasy,  he  sent  for  a  physician, 
who  advised  vomiting  immediately  ;  and,  if  the  ad- 
vice had  been  taken,  it  was  thought  his  life  might 
have  been  saved.  By  his  direction,  he  was  buried 
at  Chelsea. 

CHESNUT,  HORSE.    See  Hippocastanum. 
CHEST ;  a  familiar  name  for  the  thorax.  See 
Thorax. 

CHEVA'STRE  ;  a  double-headed  roller,  applied 
by  its  middle  below  the  chin ;  then  running  on 
each  side,  it  is  crossed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  then 
passing  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed  ; 
then  passes  under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is 


Carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is  all 
taken  up. 

CHIAN  PEPPER.    See  Capsicum. 

CHIAN  TURPENTINE.  See  Chid  -TURPEN- 
TINE. 

CHIA'STOS,  (^laiTfOi)  ;  the  name  of  a  bandage 
described  by  Oribasius,  and  so  called  from  its  re- 
sembling the  Greek  letter  ^. 

CHIA'STRE;  the  name  of  a  bandage  for  the 
temporal  artery.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller,  the 
middle  of  which  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head, 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  artery  is  opened, 
and,  when  brought  round  to  the  part  affected,  it 
is  crossed  upon  the  compress  that  is  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  then,  the  continuation  is  over  the  co- 
ronal suture,  and  under  the  chin  ;  then  crossing  on 
the  compress,  the  course  is,  as  at  first,  round  the 
head,  &c.  till  the  whole  roller  is  taken  up. 

CHlBOU ;  a  spurious  species  of  gum  elemi, 
spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  but  not  known 
in  England. 

CHICKEN,  or  Chick  ;  the  young  of  the  galli- 
naceous order  of  birds,  especially  the  common  hen. 
See  Fowl. 

CHICK-WEED.    See  Alsine  meoia. 

CHILBLAIN,  or  pernio ;  the  erythema  of  Dr. 
Cullen.  This  well-known  disease  is  produced  by 
excessive  cold  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  part  affected  with  cold  has  been  too 
suddenly  afterwards  exposed  to  heat.  Chilblains 
are  most  common  in  the  heels,  but  they  sometimes 
appear  on  the  fingers,  toes,  arms,  hands,  or  feet, 
or  even  on  the  tips  of  the  nose  and  ears.  They  are 
inflammatory  tumors,  attended  with  heat,  redness, 
shooting  pains,  and  great  itching,  and  in  some  ha- 
bits the  limbs  also  swell  considerably,  and  the  skin 
bursts  in  several  parts  of  them,  discharging  a  thin 
foetid  matter.  These  symptoms  particularly  take 
place  in  the  heels,  the  integuments  of  which  are  apt 
to  mortify  and  slough  off,  leaving  always  very  ill 
conditioned  ulcers  behind.  Before  these  make 
their  appearance,  the  parts  generally  assume  a  livid 
colour,  and  are  covered  with  large  vesicles  similar 
to  those  produced  in  a  scalded  part. 

These  troublesome  swellings  being  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  to  parts 
of  the  body  where  the  circulation  is  most  languid, 
the  symptoms  must  of  course  differ  very  materially, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  affected,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of 
cold  applied.  Children,  or  those  below  puberty, 
are  most  subject  to  chilblains,  as  well  from  the 
laxity  of  their  fibres,  as  from  their  being  more  fre- 
quently exposed  to  those  causes  which  produce 
them  ;  and  those  who  have  once  been  subject  to 
such  complaints  arc  always  liable,  unless  the  great- 
est care  be  taken,  by  keeping  the  parts  dry  and 
warm,  to  have  them  again.    At  times,  however. 
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wh'en  the  extremities  have  been  exposed  to  long  dud 
jievere  cold,  it  will  be  impossible,  by  any  care  or 
altention,  to  prevent  the  disease.  As  sooii,  there- 
fore, as  any  sign  of  it  is  perceived,  if  any  snow  is 
to  be  had,  the  parts  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  within 
a  room  without  a  fire;  or,  if  snow^  cannot  be  got, 
we  must  take  ice,  or  the  coldest  water  we  can  find, 
into  which  the  parts  are  to  be  plunged  for  a  few 
miautes,  and  then  gently,  but  perfectly,  dried, 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  These  remedies 
will  sometimes  prevent  the  disease  from  going  tq 
aay  length  ;  but  should  it  happen  otherwise,  or  the 
Chilblains  have  appeared  before  the  surgeon  is  call- 
ed, we  may  apply,  on  linen  rag^,  the  following 
iolutiQa  of  muriated  ammonia: 

B^,   Ammonia;  muriatae  unc.  ss, 

Aceti  distillat.  unc.  vi. 
Fiat  solutio. 

Orsthe  following,  which  is  still  more  efficacicui^ : 

Sc.   Aluminis  drach.  ij. 

Aceti  unc.  vi. 

Sp.  vini  rect.  unc.  ij. 
JFiat  solutio. 

Electricity,  rubbing  the  parts  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  camphorated  oil,  or  volatile  liniment,  may 
be  also  of  use.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  un- 
less the  patient  can  be  persuaded  to  keep  the  parts 
aifected  dry  and  warm  during  frosty  weather,  al- 
most no  application  that  cjin  be  used  will  be  of  any 
service.  As  this  complaint,  when  violent,  seems 
always  to  arise  from  some  defect  of  circulation,  or 
laxity  of  fibres,  general  tonics  promise  to  be  of 
service  as  a  preventive.  The  sea  or  shower-bath 
Are  very  efficacious  in  this  way ;  and,  if  these  be 
begun  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  perse- 
vered  in  for  several  weeks,  there  will  be  much  less 
danger  of  chilblains  during  the  ensuing  season  than 
if  no  such  thing  had  been  used.  But,  in  case  of 
ulcerations,  which  are  common  in  young  people 
who  generally  neglect  the  disease,  we  must  avoid 
either  relaxing  ointments,  or  emollient  poultices, 
for  both  these  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
growth  of  fungous  flesh,  with  which  these  ulcers 
are  constantly  over-run.  Instead  of  this,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ulcer  must  be  destroyed  by  lunar 
caustic  ;  and,  after  the  eschar  has  sloughed  off,  we 
must  dress  the  sore  in  the  most  simple  manner.  If 
the  caustic  has  reached  so  deep  as  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  skin  down  to  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  parts  filling 
up  with  unsound  flesh. 

In  Scotland,  chilblains  are  exceedingly  common 
among  the  country  people,  whose  heels  they  gene- 
rally affect.  They  produce  fungous  ulcerations ; 
.and  it  is  a  very  common  remedy  to  destroy  the 


fungous  flesh  at  once  by  a  hot  iron ;  which  not  only 
efl'ectually  removes  the  complaint  for  that  time,  but 
it  never  afterwards  returns  in  that  place.  In 
the  northern  parts,  they  apply  alum  beaten  up 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  put  on  a  pledget  of 
tow  ;  and  this  with  no  small  benefit  to  the  patient. 

CHILI>;  a  term  of  relation  to  a  human  parent. 
The  physical  education  of  children  is  a  matter  of 
the  atraost  importance  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
For  some  remarks  on  this,  and  on  their  diseases  at 
the  earliest  periods,  see  Infant,  Nursing,  &c. 

Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  and  other  writ- 
ers, give  an  account  of  a  petrified  child,  which  has 
seemed  wholly  incredible  to  some  people.  The' 
child,  however,  which  they  describe,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  kept  as  a  great  rarity  in  the  king  of  ^ 
Denmark's  museum  at  Copenhagen.  The  woman 
who  was  big  with  it,  lived  at  Sens,  in  Champaigne, 
in  the  year  1582.  It  was  cut  out  of  her  belly, 
and  was  universally  supposed  to  have  lain  there 
about  twenty  years.  That  it  is  a  real  human  foetus, 
and  not  artificial,  is  evident  to  the  eyes  of  any  ob- 
server ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  when  examined, 
is  found  to  be  of  a  substance  resembling  gypsum,  or 
stone  whereof  they  make  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
lower  part  is  much  harder,  the  thighs  and  buttocks 
bqing  perfect  stone  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  as  hard 
as  common  quarry  stone  :  the  grain  and  surface  of 
this  part  appear  exactly  like  that  of  the  calculi  or 
stones  taken  out  of  human  bladders  :  and  the  whole 
substance  examined  ever  so  nearly,  and  felt  ever  so 
carefully,  appears  to  be  absolute  stone.  It  was  car- 
ried from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  purchased  by  a 
goldsmith  of  Venice  ;  and  Frederic  III.  king  of 
Denmark,  purchased  it  of  this  man,  at  Venice,  for  a 
very  large  sum,  and  added  it  to  his  collection. 

A  fcEtus,  taken  also  from  the  abdomen  of  a 
woman,  after  its  retention  there  twenty  years,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  heston,  of  Glouces- 
ter, It  forms,  with  its  membranes,  a  ball  of  ossific 
matter ;  a  section  of  which  exhibits  the  foetus  in  * 
very  complete  state. 

CHILD-BED ;  the  state  of  a  lying-in  woman. 

CHILD-BIRTH ;  human  parturition.    See  La* 

BOUR. 

CHILI ADY'NAMIS,  (xiXioSvmiJ.ii,  from  j^w 
Xiag,  a  thousand,  and  Swajus,  virtue )  ;  an  epithet 
of  the  herb  polemonium.  In  Dioscorides,  this  name 
is  given  on  account  of  its  many  virtues. 

CHI'LON,  {"xsiXm/j  from  •xeiXoi,  a  Up)  ;  an  in* 
flamed  apd  swelled  lip. 

ClIILPELAGUA.  See  Capsicum,  of  which  it 
is  a  variety. 

CHI'LTERPIN.  See  Capsicum,  of  which  thii 
plant  is  a  species. 

CHINA-ROOT,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root 
of  a  species  of  smilax,  brought  both  from  the  E^ast 
and  West  Indies  ;  and  thence  distinguished  irtto 
oriental  and  occidental.'  Both'  sortS'  are^  lonaish,- 
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fiiU  of  joints,  and  of  a  pale-rcd  colour,  with  no 
sm;Ml,  and  very  little  taste.  The  orienfal,  which 
is  iha  nioit  esteemed,  is  considerably  harder,  and 
paler-coloufcd  than  the  other.  Such  should  be 
choseti  as  is  fresh,  close,  heavy,  and,  upon  being 
chewed,  appears  full  of  a  fat  unctuous  juice.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  promote  insensible  perspira- 
tion and  tlie  urinary  discharge,  and  by  its  unctuous 
quality  to  correct  the  animal  juicts.  Ciiina-root 
was  first  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  1535,  and 
used  as  a  specific  against  venereal  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  With  this  view,  it  was  made  use  of  for 
some  time  ;  but  has  long  given  place  to  more  pow- 
erful medicines. 

CHINCHl'NA  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  ;  a  kind  of 
bark  obtained  from  the  cinchona  angmtifolia  ;  fo. 
His  lanceolatis^  pubescentibus,  Jloribus  pmiiculatis^ 
of  Swartz.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  Peruvian  bark,  described  under  Cin- 
chona. If  any  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  more  astrin- 
gent, and  to  have  an  aromatic  property. 

CHINCHl'NA  CARlByE'A,  or  chinchina  J  a- 
maicenns.  The  bark  ordered  by  this  title  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  is  procured  from  the  chinchona  ca- 
ribaa;  peduncuUs  iinijioris,  Linn.  It  was  adminis- 
tered with  great  success  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Wright, 
in  remittent  fevers,  and  some  other  disorders.  See 
Cinchona. 

CHINCHl'NA  DE  SANTA  FE'.  There  are  se- 
veral  species  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  fe  :  but  nei- 
ther their  particular  natures,  nor  the  trees  which 
aftbrd  them,  are  yet  accurately  determined.  No- 
thing but  fair  and  repeated  trials  of  their  virtues, 
can  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  pharmacopa?ias. 

CHINCHl'NA  J  A-MAICE  NSIS.    See  Chin- 

CHINA  CARIB^A. 

CHINCHl'NA  RUBRA.    See  Cinchona  cor- 

TEX   PERU VI ANUS  RUBER. 

CHINCHl'NA  ST.  LUCIJ5  ;  the  St.  Lucia 
bark,  collected  from  the  anchona  Jioribunda  ;  Jlori- 
bus  paniculatis  glabris^  capsulis  turbinatis  lavibus, 
foliis  elipticis  acitminutis  glabris,  of  Swartz.  It 
has  an  astringent,  bitter  taste,  somewhat  like  gen- 
tian root.  It  is  recommended  in  intermittents,  pu- 
trid dysentery,  and  dyspepsia  ;  but  it  should  always 
be  joined  with  some  aromatic. 

CHINCOUGH,  otherwise  called  Hooping- 
cough  ;  a  convulsive  kind  of  cough  which  is  con- 
tagious, and  to  which  children  are  very  generally 
subject.    See  IIooping-cougii. 

CHINESE  ASTER  ;  a  species  of  aster. 

CHIO  TURPENTINE,  terebinthina  de  cliio ; 
Cyprus,  or  chian  turpentine.  This  substance,  which 
is  classed  among  the  resins,  is  procured  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  pistuchia  terebin- 
ilius^  Linn.  The  best  chio  turpentine  is  about  the 
consistence  of  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear,  and 
almost  transparent ;  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 
j,cllow5  and  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately  warm  to 


the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony  and  bitterness. 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
turpentines.    See  Turpentines. 

CHiOCO'CCA  ;  a  genus  ia  Linnseus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

CHIONA'NTHUS;  the  fringe-tree,  or  snow- 
drop-tree, a  genus  in  Liuna;us's  botany.  There 
are  two  species. 

CHl'QUES ;  a  name  for  the  worms  which  get 
into  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and  which  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of  the  cashew 
nutshell. 

CHl'RAGRA,  (^Eiptx,ypx;  from  Ksip,  the  hand, 
and  aypa.,  a  seizure) ;  gout  in  the  joints  of  the 
hand.    See  Arthritis. 

CHl'RON,  a  famous  person  of  antiquity;  styled 
by  Plutarch  "  The  wise  Centaur.^'  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton places  his  birth  in  the  first  age  after  Deucalion's 
deluge,  commonly  called  the  Golden  Age.  He  is 
generally  called  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phyllyra ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Thessaly  among 
the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  that  had 
acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  horses : 
whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  have 
represented  them  as  a  compound  of  man  and  horse; 
and  perhaps  it  was  at  first  imagined  by  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  by  the  Americans,  when  they  first  saw 
cavalry,  that  the  horse  and  the  rider  constituted  the 
same  animal.  Chiron  is  represented  by  the  an- 
cients as  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  medicine,  bo- 
tany, and  chirurgery^  a  word  which  some  etymo- 
logists have  derived  from  his  name. 

CHIRO'NIA  ;  African  centaury,  ot  iirnzoorf, 
a  genus  in  Linna^us's  botany.  He  enumerates  ten 
species. 

CHIRO'NIUM,  (■)(^£ipujvioy),  a  species  of  Laser- 
pitium.  Also  an  epithet  of  a  malignant  ulcer,  dif- 
ficult to  be  cured,  with  a  hard,  callous,  and  tumid 
margin  ;  so  called  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  knew  how  to  cure 
them. 

CHIROTHE'CA,  and  Podotheca,  (from  x^^Pi 
manus^  and  itai,  pes,  and  -ndr/ij^i,  pono,  to  put)  ;  in 
the  preparation  of  anatomical  subjects,  a  glove  and 
a  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the  nails  adhering  to 
them.  They  are  brought  off  with  very  little  trouble 
after  t!ie  cuticle  loosens  from  the  parts  below  by 
putrefaction,  which  comes  on  by  long  keeping  in 
water  ;  and  this  method  is  better  than  that  of 
forcing  off  this  skin  by  means  of  boiling  water,  as 
formerly  practised. 

CHIRU'RGIA,  ('^Bipspyia.,  from  ahand^ 
and  spyov,  a  loork J  ^  manual  operation,  or  sur- 
gery; or  that  part  of  medicine  which  consists  of 
manual  operation.    See  Surgery. 

CHI  TCHOUANG  ;  a  Chinese  name  for  the 
syphilis. 

CHITTICKS  LITHONTRIPTIC  ;  a  nos- 
trum which,  some  years  ago,  had  great  reputation 
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as  a  solvent  for  the  urinary  calculus.  It  was  no 
other  than  the  capital  soap  lye  ;  and  the  following 
are  the  directions  for  using  it :  Take  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  strongest  soap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  at 
going  to  bed.  Before  you  take  the  medicine,  take 
a  draught  of  pure  milk,  and,  immediately  after 
you  have  swallowed  the  medicine,  take  another. 
If  you  lind  this  agrees  for  two  or  three  days,  you 
may  add  half  as  mucli  more  to  the  dose.  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  however,  alleges  that  this  remedy  has  failed 
in  many  instances.    See  Antacida. 

CHl-TUA;  a  species  of  Agallociium. 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  slender  thread-like  sub- 
stances, generally  placed  within  the  blossom,  and 
surrounding  the  pointals.  They  are,  more  tech- 
nically, named  stamina  (see  Stamina).  They  are 
formed  of  the  woody  substance  of  the  plant. 

CHLO'RA ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  four  species. 

CHLORO'SIS,  (^Xopuj(ris  ;  from  ;^Aw,ao$-,  greew, 
pale  ;  from  the  yellow  greenish  complexion  of  those 
who  are  affected  with  it)  ;  the  green  sickness.  It 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses^  and  order 
adynasmicB  of  Cullen. 

Of  this  genus,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  there  is  but  one 
idiopathic  species,  viz.  what  some  distinguish  by  the 
title  of  chlorosis  virginea,  others  of  chlorosis  ama- 
toria. 

The  chlorosis  usually  attacks  girls  a  little  after 
the  time  of  puberty,  and  first  shows  itself  by  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia.  But  a  distinguishing  symptom 
is,  that  the  appetite  is  entirely  vitiated,  and  the 
patient  will  eat  lime,  chalk,  ashes,  salt,  &c.  very 
greedily  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  only 
a  total  inappetence  to  proper  food,  but  it  will  even 
excite  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  the  urine  is  pale,  and  afterwards  tur- 
bid ;  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  then  assumes  a 
greenish  colour;  sometimes  it  becomes  livid  or  yel- 
low :  the  eyes  are  sunk,  and  have  a  livid  circle 
round  thera  ;  the  lips  lose  their  fine  red  colour  :  the 
pulse  is  quick,  weak,  and  low,  though  the  heat 
is  little  short  of  a  fever,  but  the  veins  arc  scarcely 
filled;  the  feet  are  frequently  cold,  swell  at  night, 
and  the  whole  body  seems  covered  with  a  soft 
swelling  ;  the  breathing  is  ditficult :  nor  is  the  mind 
free  from  affection  as  well  as  the  body  ;  it  b -comes 
irritated  by  the  slightest  causes ;  sometimes  the  pa- 
tients love  solitude,  and  become  sad  and  thought- 
ful. There  is  a  retention  of  the  menses  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disorder  ;  and  at  last  ail  tlie 
bad  symptoms  increasing,  a  Icucophlegmasia,  ana- 
sarca, atrophy,  and  death,  succeed. 

The  cause  of  chlorosis  is  thought  to  be  an  atony 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal,  es- 
pecially of  the  stomach,  joined  with  a  similar  a^ony 
of  the  perspiratory  vessels  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  depending  on  an  atony 


of  those  small  arteries  which  pour  out  the  menstrual 
blood.  This  atony  may  be  occasioned  by  the  same 
causes  whicii  bring  on  dyspejjsia  and  hypochondria- 
sis, but  very  frequently  arises  from  love  and  other 
passions  of  the  mind. 

This  disease,  in  all  cases,  is  tedious,  though  it 
does  not  generally  prove  fatal :  but  we  can  never 
promise  a  certain  cure  unless  the  menses  make  their 
appearance.  The  remedies  here  in  general  are  the 
same  as  in  the  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis  (see 
those  articles) ;  only,  in  the  chlorosis,  stronger 
purgatives  may  be  made  use  of.  Those  which  sti- 
mulate the  rectum,  especially  aloeiics,  are  useful 
by  stimulating  also  the  vessels  of  the  uterus;  and 
for  this  reason  indulgence  in  venery  has  sometimes 
been  said  to  produce  a  cure,  par'icularly  with  love- 
sick maids.  The  co!d  bath  is  also  extremely  pro- 
per,  particularly  sea-bathing. 

Dr.  Smith  observes,  that  these  obstructions  may 
sometimes  be  owing  to  a  plethora,  and  th?n  they 
are  to  be  removed  by  bleeding  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  But  we  find,  that  they  much  more  fre- 
quently depend  upon  a  cachectic  habit,  rcLixed 
solids,  and  a  weakened  circulation ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  intenfions  of  cure  M  ill  consist  in  a  directly 
opposite  treatment ,  namely,  in  strengthening  the 
solids,  and  promoting  the  circulation.  In  short, 
restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  state,  and  this,  as  a 
natural  excretion,  will  succeed. 

Cupreous  emetics  and  gentle  stomach  purges, 
with  medicines  of  the  chalybeate  and  strengthening 
kinds,  the  doctor  says,  will  most  avail.  The  fol- 
lowing will  often  succeed  extremely  well : 

R  Pill.  a!o.  cum  myrrh. 
Pill,  foetid,  comp. 
Ferri  vilriolat.  sing.  ^j. 
01.  succin.  rectificat.  gtt.  xx. 
Syr.  croci,  q.  s.  ut.  ft.  pill.  No.  xii.  e  ^j. 
Snmend,  ij.  vel  iij.  mane  ct  vesper. 

Or, 

R  Tinct.  ferri  muriati  Jij. 

Tinct.  aloes  cum  myrrh.  §  j. 
M.  capiat,  coch.  minim,  (a  tea-spoonful)  ter 
quaterve  de  die  ex  quo  vis  vehiculo. 

R  F err.  vitriolat. 

Kali  pra-p. 

Myrrh<c,  sing.  3j. 

Aqua?  piilcgii  3vj.  M.  fiat  mistura. 
Capiat  coch,  j.  quartis  horis. 

The  suppression,  which  is  owing  to  a  contraction 
of  the  uterine  vessels,  is  to  be  relieved  by  relaxing 
the  parts,  and  determining  wiMi  more  force  the 
fluids,  to  dilate  the  extremities  of  the  vessels.  The 
steams  of  warm  water,  the  warm  bath,  and  tke 
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like,  may  abate  the  contraction,  and  ths  warm 
emmenagogues  may  tend  to  force  down  the  menses. 

R  Pulv  e.  myrrh,  comp.  9j.j 
Ferr.  ammoniac,  gr.  vj. 
Extract,  sabinae  gr.  iiij. 
Syr.  croci  q.  s.  ut.  ft.  boi.  ter  die  sumend. 

Calomel  has  sometimes  been  of  use,  to  remove 
obstructions  ;  and  in  many  cases  may  be  prescribed 
to  advantage,  especially  in  vigorous  and  strong 
habits. 

CHOA'NUS,  (%oavof) ;  a  funnel,  or  furnace, 
for  melting  metals. 

CHOA'VA;  a  name  for  coifee. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  fat  cake  prepared 
from  the  nuts  of  the  cacao.  See  Cacoa.  The  nuts 
are  roasted,  and,  well  cleared  from  their  husks, 
pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  coarse  mass,  which  is  af- 
terwards ground  as  fine  as  possible  in  the  same  vcs- 
sel  made  hot.  When  sufficiently  triturated,  it  is 
put  into  tin  moulds,  where  it  congeals  in  a  very 
short  time. — This  is  the  common  chocolate,  as  pre- 
pared in  England  from  the  cacao  alone,  without 
any  other  ingredient.  Some  improvements  howe- 
ver have  been  practised  of  late  years  to  render 
chocolate  more  wholesome  and  unexceptionable. 
These  are  approved  by  Dr.  CuUen,  who,  speaking 
of  chocolate  in  his  lectures  on  the  materia  medica, 
says  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  oily 
farinacea,  is  the  Cacoa  or  Chocolate.  How  it 
may  diH'er  in  its  farinaceous  part,  from  that  matter 
in  the  other  seeds,  I  cannot  perceive:  but  it  seems 
to  bo  very  intimately  blended  with  the  oily  part,  as 
it  exists  in  the  nut;  and  it  seems  also  particularly 
fit  for  being  united  by  triture,  rcith  that  oil  when  it 
has  been  anywise  before  separated.  With  this  fa- 
rina the  oil  seems  to  be  in  as  large  proportion  as  in 
anj  other  of  the  oily  farinacea;  and  this  oil,  while 
it  is  equally  bland  as  in  any  of  the  others,  has  this 
superior  quality,  that  it  is  7nuch  less  liable  than  any 
of  them  to  become  T'aneid.^' 

From  these  circumstaflces,  the  Doctor  concludes, 
that  "  chocolate  must  be  equally  nutritious  with 
any  other  such  substance,  and  perhaps  less  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach.  "  This  substance,  however," 
he  adds,  "  is  not  always  easily  digested,  and  has 
sometimee  caused  all  the  inconveniences  in  diges- 
tion that  have  happened  from  the  others ;  but  it 
appears  that  these  may  be  in  a  great  measure  obvi- 
ated by  a  very  diligent  triture,  uniting  very  inti- 
mately  the  farinaceous  and  oily  parts.  This  seems 
to  be  attempted  in  every  preparation  of  Chocolate 
for  food  :  but  it  seems  to  be  no  where  executed  so 
perfectly  as  at  London  ;  where,  instead  of  the  le- 
vigation  formerly  practised,  it  is  made  to  pass  be- 
tween two  cylinders  rolled  against  one  another. 
The  chocolate  thus  prepared  can  be  very  equally 
diffused,  and  almost  dissolved,  iu  water  or  milk, 


and  that  without  showing  any  particles  of  oil  float- 
ing separately  on  the  surface ;  which,  however^ 
happens  to  every  other  preparation  of  it  that  I 
have  seen."  Hence  it  appears,  that  chocolate  is  al- 
ways more  easily  digested,  as  its  oily  and  farinace- 
ous parts  are,  by  this  preparation,  more  intimatelj 
united  together. 

CHOKE-DAMP  ;  a  noxious  gas  found  in  manj 
caverns,  as  in  the  Grotta  del  Cani,  in  mines,  wells, 
and  other  deep  pits.  This  gas  is  called  choke-damp 
by  the  English  miners.  It  is  heavier  than  common 
air,  therefore  lies  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  pits  ;  it 
extinguishes  flame,  and,  is  noxious  to  animals.  It 
is  reckoned  of  the  same  kind  as  the  calcareous  gas, 
i.  e.  carbonic  acid. 

CHOLAGO'GA,  (from  %oAij,  bile,  and  ayuy,  to 
drive  out  or  evacuate )  ;  cholagogues.  By  these, 
the  ancients  meant  only  such  purging  medicines  as 
expelled  the  internal  fa:ces,  which  resembled  the 
cystic  bile  in  their  yellow  colour  and  other  proper- 
ties. We  retain  the  word  for  such  purgatives  as 
are  found  most  useful  when  bile  offends,  or  are  of 
service  when  the  liver  is  diseased.  Of  this  kind  are 
antimony  and  calomel,  which  are  supposed  to  act 
more  powerfully  on  bile  than  any  other  medicines. 
Under  tliis  description,  aloes  may  also  be  consider- 
ed, being  generally  useful  in  occasioning  the  bile  to 
pass  freely  into  the  intestines. 

CHO'LAS,  f;^oAc-f  ;  ixom  yj>Xri^  bile  J  ;  all  the 
cavity  of  the  ilium  is  so  called,  because  it  contains 
the  liver,  which  secretes  the  bile. 

CHOLE'DOCHUS  ductus,  (xo>^-^^<'X°rJiom 
yoyyi,  bile,  and  Ssyoy^M,  to  receive;  receiving  or  re- 
taining the  gall),  called  also  ductus  communis  cho. 
ledochus ;  the  common  biliary  duct,  which  conveys 
both  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the  iutestinum  duo- 
denum. The  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts.  Dr.  Monra 
says,  do  not,  in  their  ordinary  and  natural  situa- 
tion, represent  the  capital  Greek  T,  where  they 
form  the  ductus  choledochus.  After  the  incurva- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  vesicula,  these  two  ducts 
run  very  near  each  other,  and  they  appear  to  ba 
separated  only  by  raising  up  the  liver  to  view  them. 
The  same  disorder  happens  in  an  inverted  liver  ex- 
tra situm  ;  for  then  the  body  of  the  liver  subsides 
and  is  flattened,  and  thereby  separates  the  ducts  ; 
whereas,  in  its  true  situation,  it  is  very  much  in- 
curvated,  and  the  ducts  very  near  each  other. 

The  ductus  choledochus  appears  rather  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  ductus  cysticus,  than  the  com- 
mon trunk  of  that  and  of  the  ductus  hepaticus ; 
for  this  last  duct  runs  for  some  space  within  the 
sides  of  the  former,  before  it  opens  into  the  cavity, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ductus  choledochus 
passes  into  the  duodenum.  Winslow  has  observed, 
at  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  into  the  cystic  duct, 
a  small  loose  valvular  membrane,  which  may  hinder 
the  bile  from  returning  out  of  the  ductus  choledo- 
chus into  the  hepaticus.    But  later  anatomists  de- 
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scrilje  only  a  sharp  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  cys. 
tic  and  hepatic  ducts,  similar  to  the  bifurcation  of 
the  arteries  or  veins,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
more  accurate. 

The  bile,  which  passes  through  the  ductus  hepa- 
ficus  into  the  cholcdochus,  may  be  called  Aq^afjc/ 
and  that  which  is  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  may 
be  properly  termed  cystic.  The  hepatic  bile  flows 
continually  through  the  ductus  choledochus  into  the 
diiodcnum  ;  whereas  the  cystic  bile  flows  only  by 
reason  of  its  redundancy,  or  by  compression.  See 
Gall-bladder. 

CHO'LERA,  {-^oXs^a. ;  from  %oAij,  hile^  and  f£w, 
to  flow  J  ;  a,  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullcn  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi.  There  are 
two  species  ot  this  gerius ;  1.  Cholera  spontanea, 
which  happens,  in  hot  seasons,  without  any  mani- 
fest cause.  2.  Cholera  accidentalis,  which  occurs 
after  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly,  and  irri- 
tates the  primae  viae. 

The  cholera  shows  itself  by  excessive  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bilious  matters,  with  violent  pain, 
inflation,  and  distention  of  the  belly.  Sometimes 
the  patients  fall  into  universal  convulsions  ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  affected  with  violent  spasms  in 
particular  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  a  great 
thirst,  a  small  and  unequal  pulse,  cold  sweats, 
fainting,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  hic- 
cough ;  and  death  frequently  ensues  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Dr.  Fordyce  speaks  of  this  disease  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — When  the  whole  prima:  via  are 
considerably  affected  at  the  beginning,  sickness, 
pain,  flatulency,  and  distention  of  the  belly  come 
on,  and  are  accompanied  by  frequent  vomitings 
and  painful  purging  of  bile,  and  of  all  the  other 
fluids  secreted  into  the  intestines,  together  with  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  viz.  a  frequent  and  some- 
times small  and  unequal  pulse,  heat,  great  anxiety 
and  thirst,  and  after  some  time,  cold  sweats,  and 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities  :  the  pa- 
tient sinks  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
is  called  the  cholera  morbus. 

Those  who  have  been  rendered  weak  or  irritable 
by  a  hot  or  long-continued  summer,  or  by  living  in 
a  warm  climate,  or  in  putrid  vapour,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  disease.  It  is  produced  by  cold,  or 
putrid  vapour,  or  arises  as  a  partial  evacuation  in 
fever,  or  from  a  purging  from  any  cause,  if  it  has 
either  continued  long,  or  happened  in  a  habit  pre- 
disposed; or  it  begins  with  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines. 

In  this  disease,  as  much  bile  is  deposited  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  the 
first  object  is  to  counteract  its  influence,  and  to 
promote  an  easy  discharge  of  it.  It  is  next  neces- 
sary to  restrain  that  increased  secretion  of  bile,  by 
which  a  fresh  deposition  in  the  alimentary  canal 
would  otherwise  be  soon  produced.    And,  in  the 


last  place,  measures  must  often  be  employed  to  re- 
store a  sound  condition  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  is  frequently  much  weakened  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease. 

On  these  grounds,  the  cure  is  effected  by  giving 
the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  or  very 
weak  broth,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  the 
irritating  matter  which  occasions  the  disease,  and 
injecting  the  saoie  by  way  of  clyster,  till  the  pains 
begin  to  abate  a  little.  After  this,  a  large  dose  of 
opium  is  to  be  given  in  some  convenient  vehicle, 
and  repeatod  as  there  is  occasion.  But  if  the  vo- 
miting and  puigiiig  have  continut'd  for  a  long  time 
before  the  physician  be  called,  immediate  recourse- 
must  be  had  to  the  laudanum,  because  the  patient 
will  be  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  any  further 
evactiations.  Sometimes  the  propensity  to  vomit  is 
so  strong,  that  nothing  will  be  retained,  and  the  lau- 
danum itself  is  voided  as  soon  as  swallowed.  To 
settle  the  stomach  in  these  cases,  Dr.  Douglas,  in 
the  Medical  Essays,  recommends  a  decoction  of 
oat-bread,  toasted  as  brown  as  coffee  ;  and  the  de- 
coction itself  ought  to  be  of  the  colour  of  weak 
coffee.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  that  this 
decoction  was  ever  vomited  by  any  of  his  patients, 
An  infusion  of  mint-leaves,  or  good  simple  mint- 
water,  is  also  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  same 
case. 

The  tincture  of  opium  is  sometimes  retained  when 
given  in  conjunction  with  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  properly  diluted.  But  when  it  cannot  be  re- 
tained in  a  fluid  form  by  the  aid  of  any  addition, 
it  will  sometimes  sit  upon  the  stomach  when  taken 
in  a  solid  state. 

Dr.  Fordyce  says,  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
morbus,  if  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  symp- 
toms be  very  severe,  chicken-broth  without  salt, 
decoction  of  barley,  solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  any 
other  mucilaginous  fluid,  is  to  be  drunk  plentifully, 
to  prevent  the  inflammation  from  being  increased  by 
the  efforts,  or  by  the  neutral  salts  in  the  matter  se- 
creted, until  the  patient  is  sufficiently  reduced  to 
render  the  exhibition  of  opium  safe.  If  they  be  not 
in  so  great  a  degree,  a  small  quantity  of  antim.  tar- 
tar, (gran,  i  ad  gr.  ss.)  or  some  other  relaxant, 
may  be  given  dissolved  in  part  of  the  liquor,  and 
repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  :  or,  if  the  vomit- 
ing be  not  very  troublesome,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  the 
patient  drinking  some  of  the  above  mentioned  li- 
quors. 

When  the  strength  is  reduced  by  the  evacuation, 
and  the  primes  vice  cleared  of  feculent  matter  by  this 
treatment,  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  to  be  stop, 
ped  by  opiates ;  but  if  the  patient  should  be  so 
much  weakened  by  the  evacuation  and  irritation 
before  any  assistance  is  called  in,  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  sinking,  they  are  to  be  exhibited  immediately,  la 
both  cases,  the  opiate  is  to  be  repeated  in  a  smalles 
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dose,  at  six  or  eight  hours'  interval,  for  two  or  three 
days,  taking  care  to  keep  the  intestines  free  from 
feculent  matter,  by  procuring  one  evacuatio!!  every 
twenty-four  hoia^,  if  it  does  not  take  place  natu- 
rally. 

Affer  the  vio'ence  of  the  disease  is  overcome,  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  stomach  in  particular,  re- 
quires to  be  braced  and  strengthened.  With  this 
view  recourse  is  often  had  with  adv;intage  to  dilicr- 
cnt  vegetable  bitters,  particularly  to  the  useof  the  co- 
liimbo  root ;  which,  while  it  stieugfhens  the  stomach, 
is  also  observed  to  have  a  remarkable  tendency  in 
allaying  a  disposition  to  vomiting,  which  often  re- 
mains for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cholera  may 
be  said  to  be  overcome.  The  following  formula  of 
Dr.  Saunders  may  be  employed  : 

R  Colom.b.  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  x. 

Rhabarb.  pulv. 
Ferri  rubigin.  sing.  gr.  v. 
Fiat  pulvis,  vel,  syrupo  zingiberis,  bolus,  bis 
quotidie  capiendus. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  says,  the  intentions  of  cure  con- 
sist in  diluting  and  expelling  the  acrid  bile,  and  pal- 
liating the  most  urgent  symptoms.  I'hc  first  inten- 
tion may  be  answered  by  diluting  drinks,  taken  in 
large  quaiit'/ies :  such  as  a  decoction  of  a  crust  of 
brtiul,  M  a-ter-gruel,  cliicken  or  any  other  thin 
broth,  and  the  like  :  and,  if  at  the  same  time  vo- 
mitiug  should  be  excited,  the  bile  may  be  both  di- 
luted and  expelled,  To  palliate  the  symptoms,  opi- 
ates, especially  if  joined  with  gentle  cathartics, 
w  ill  most  avail. 

R  Rhabarb.  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  x. 

I'inct.  oj)ii  gtt.  xx. 
Misce  fiat  bol.  repctend.  ut  opus  crit. 

R  Tinct.  Rhabarb. 

Aq.  Mentha;  pip.  sing,  ^j. 

Tinct.  opii  gutt.  xx. 
Misce  fiat  haustus. 

CHOLICE'JjE,  a  swelling  formed  by  the  bile, 
morbidly  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder. 

CIIOLO'SIS,  (;i/a'Aa;r<f) ;  in  Vogel's  Nosology, 
a  genus  of  disease,  which  he  defines  to  be  lameness, 
from  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other. 

CONDRl'LLA,  gum  succouy,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.  There  are  three  species. 

CHONDROLO'GIA,  {x'^-A^oXoyia.;  from  y^ov- 
^^o;,  a  cartilage,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse  J,  Chondro- 
logy  ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  cartilages. 

CHONDROSYNDE'SMUS,  (yw^pou-vyh<TiJ.og-> 
from  yov^os-)  a  cartilage,  and  crwdpuj,  to  tie  toge- 
ther) ;  a  cartilaginous  ligament. 

CHONDRO.PHARYNG.*:'US ;  amusclcwhich 
rises  from  the  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  os 


hyoldcs,  and,  is  inserted  into  the  merobi-ane  of  the 
fauces. 

CHO'iVE,  (yjjyjri):  a  name  for  the  infundibtilum. 

CnO'PfN,  an  English  wine  quart  measure. 

CHO'PiN,  or  ciioi'i.vo,  a  pintmeas\irc  at  Paris. 
Some  say  it  contains  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half ; 
others,  that  it  contains  sixteen  ounces.  In  Scotland 
the  Chopin  is  only  half  of  the  French  pint. 

CnO'llDA,  {yjio^yi,  from  yo^^svM,  to  roll  up 
like  a  cord)  ;  properly  a  musical  chord,  but  meta- 
phorically used  to  signify  a  tendon  or  nerve.  lu 
venereal  cases,  a  chord  is  formed  by  the  inliamcd 
vessels  and  absorbents  running  along  the  penis, 
from  an  im'lamed  chancre.    See  Bubo. 

CHO'RDA  MAGNA,  an  old  name  for  the 
Tcndo  Achillis. 

CHO'RDA  TY'MPANI.  The  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  from  the  brain  divides  into  three  capital 
bVauches,  one  of  which  is  called  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary :  a  branch  of  this  forms  the  lingual,  which 
soon  is  accompanied  by  a  small  distinct  nerve, 
which  runs  upward  and  backward  towards  the  arti- 
culation  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  company  with  the 
lateral  muscle  of  the  malleus,  and  passes  through 
the  tympanum,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
and  the  long  neck  of  the  incus,  by  the  name  of  the 
chorda  fympani. 

CHO'RD.E  TENDI'NE/E.  From  the  edge  of 
the  valves  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  there  are 
tendinous  strings  thus  named,  which  arise  from  the 
fleshy  columns  in  tlie  two  ca-vities,  and  lead  to 
the  inierna!  structure  of  the  heart.    See  Heart. 

CHO'RD/E  WILLI'S  1 1.  This  name  is  given  to, 
the  small  fibres  wiiich  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
ma'er.  They  are  so  termed  because  W^illis  was  the 
first  anatomist  who  described  them. 

CHORDEE,  (chorde,  Fr.  or  chorda;  and  chorde, 
from  yop^vj,  the  chord  of  a  musical  instrument)  ; 
painful,  involuntary  erection  of  the  penis,  happen- 
ing at  all  times,  but  more  commonly  when  the  pa- 
tient is  warm  in  bed;  under  which  circumstance^ 
the  penis  becomes  hard  and  painfid  to  the  touch, 
and  is  most  frequently  curved  downwards  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree.  It  sometimes  remains,  after  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea, 
are  gone  off;  but  is  usually  more  severe  during  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  violent,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  that  symptom. 

Mr.  Bell  states,  that  chordee  is  the  effect  of  in- 
flammation, which  proceeds  from  irritation,  com- 
municated from  the  nerves  of  the  urethra  to  those 
of  the  contiguous  muscles,  by  which  those  unequal 
degrees  of  contraction  are  produced,  over  the  whole 
substance  of  the  penis,  which  universally  takes 
place  in  this  disease, 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  chordee  appears  to  be  inflam- 
matory in  some  cases,  and  spasmodic  in  others. 
Speaking  of  the  inflammatory,  he  says — "  When 
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the  Inflammation  Is  not  confined  merely  to  the  sur- 
face  of  the  urethra  ^nd  its  glands,  but  goes  deeper 
and  affects  f.he  reticular  membrane  :  it  produces  in  it 
an  extravasation  of  coagiilable  lymph,  as  in  the 
adhesive  iii!ianmiation,  which  uniting  the  cells  toge- 
ther, destroys  the  power  of  distention  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrce,  and  makes  it  unequal  in  this 
respect  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  there- 
fore a  curvature  on  that  side  takes  place  in  the 
time  of  erection,  which  is  called  a  chordee.  The 
curvature  is  generally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  penis, 
arising  from  the  cells  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  pe- 
nis of  that  side,  having  their  sides  united  by  adhe- 
sions, sometimes  as  it  were  spontaneously,  at  other 
times  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  attend- 
ing bad  chancres.  Besides  this  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  chordee  is  violent  the  inner  mem- 
brane is  probably  so  much  upon  the  stretch,  as  to 
be  in  some  degree  torn,  which  frequendy  causes  a 
profuse  bleeding  from  the  urethra,  that  often  re- 
lieves, and  even  sometimes  cures.  As  chordee 
arises  from  a  greater  degree  of  inflammation  than 
common,  it  is  an  effect  which  may,  and  often  does, 
remain  after  all  infection  is  gone,  being  merely 
a  consequence  of  the  adhesive  inflammation." 

The  spasmodic  chordee,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  arises 
from  spasm,  at  least  it  cannot  proceed  from  the 
same  cause  with  the  other,  if  his  idea  of  that  com- 
plaint be  well  founded.  The  spasmodic  comes  and 
goes,  but  at  no  stated  times;  at  one  time  there  will 
be  an  erection  entirely  free  from  it,  at  another  it 
will  be  severely  felt,  and  this  will  often  happen  at 
short  intervals. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  Mr.  Hunter 
sometimes  advised  bleeding  from  the  arm,  but,  he 
says,  it  is  of  more  immediate  service  to  fake  away 
blood  from  the  part  itself  by  leeches ;  for  we  often 
find,  by  a  vessel  accidentally  giving  way  in  the  ure- 
thra, and  a  considerable  hemorrhage  ensuing,  that 
the  patient  is  greatly  relieved.  "  Fomenting  the 
ponis  by  holding  it  over  the  steam  of  warm  water 
ill  give  ease,  as  will  also  poultices  :  and  if  cam- 
phor be  added  to  the  fomentation  and  poultice,  it 
will  in  many  cases  afsist  in  taking  off  the  inflanv- 
mation.  Opium  given  internally  is  of  singular  ser- 
vice, and  if  joined  with  camphor  the  efiect  will  be 
still  greater;  but  opium  in  such  cases  acts  rather 
by  lesseiiing  the  pain  than  by  removing  the  inflam- 
mation, though  by  preventing  erections  it  may  be 
said  to  obviate  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint." 

For  a  chordee  continuing  after  all  other  symp- 
toms are  gone,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  evacuation  sel- 
dom necessary,  the  inflammation  being  gone  and  a 
consequence  of  it  only  remaining,  which,  he  says, 
will  go  off  gradually  by  the  absorption  of  the  ex- 
travasated  coagulable  lymph.  Rubbing  the  parts, 
however,  with  mercurial  ointment  will  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  extravasated  coagulable  lymph. 
Vol.  I. 


for  we  find  that  mercury  has  con'idorablc  ptrwer^ 
in  exciting  absorptioa  ;  and  the  friction  also  will 
be  of  use.  In  one  case  Mr.  Hunter  thought  he 
saw  considerable  benefit  from  giving  cicuta,  after 
he  had  tritd  the  common  methods  of  cure  to  no 
purpose.  Bark,  and  electricity  may  also  be  of  ser- 
vice in  such  cases ;  but  evacuations,  whether  from 
the  part,  or  from  the  constitution,  generally  do 
harm  rather  than  good. 

A  chordee  is  often  longer  in  going  ofT  than  either 
the  discharge  or  the  pain,  but  its  declension  is  ge- 
nerally gradual  and  uniform,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  consequences  of  inflammation. 

CHOREA  SA'NCTI  VI'TI,  (Chorea,  %o/;£(a, 
from  xopo;,  a  chorus,  which,  anciently,  accompa. 
nied  dancing)  ;  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Ilorstius  says, 
that  there  were  some  women,  who,  once  every  year, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  Ulm, 
and  there  exercised  themselves  day  and  night  in 
dancing,  being  disordered  in  mind,  till  they  fell 
down  like  those  in  an  ecstasy.  Thus,  they  were 
restored  till  the  return  of  the  following  May,  when 
they  were  again  seized  with  a  restlessness  and  dis- 
orderly motion  of  their  limbs,  so  as  to  be  obliged, 
at  the  anniversary  feast  of  St.  Vitus,  to  repair 
again  to  the  same  ^chapel  for  the  sake  of  dancing. 
From  this  tradition,  a  sort  of  convulsion,  to  which 
girls  are  principally  subject  before  the  eruption  of 
the  menses,  took  its  name.  But  yet  the  disorder 
above  described  by  Horstius  is  different  from  what 
we  call  the  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Drs.  Mead  and  Pit- 
cairn,  say  it  is  a  paralytic  affection ;  Sydenham, 
that  it  is  convulsive;  Bliss  and  Cheyne  say  it  is 
also  paralytic.  Dr.  Cullen  calls  it  chorea,  and 
ranks  it  in  his  class  Neuroses,  and  order 

This  singular  disease  shows  itself  first  by  a  kind 
of  lameness  or  instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
the  patients  draw  after  them  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner :  nor  can  they  hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side 
still  for  a  moment ;  for  if  they  lay  it  on  their  breast, 
or  any  other  part  of  their  body,  it  is  immediately 
forced  away  by  a  convulsive  motion.    If  they  be 
desirous  of  drinking,  they  use  a  number  of  odd 
gesticulations  before  they  can  bring  the  cup  to  their 
mouths,  because  their  arms  are  drawn  this  way  and 
that  by  the  convulsions  which  aflfect  them.  The 
general  cause  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  is  a  debility  of 
the  system ;   and  hence  we  find  it  attacks  only 
weakly  boys,  and  more  especially  girls,  when  under 
the  age  of  puberty.    But  the  particular  causes  de- 
termining the  muscles  to  be  affected  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  arc  entirely  unknown.    As  this  dis- 
order scarce  ever  attacks  any  persons  but  such  as 
are  under  the  age  of  puberty,  there  is  almost 
a   certain    prospect  of   its   being   then  cured, 
though  generally  the  complaint  is  easily  removed 
before  that  time.    The  cure  of  this  disease  is  to 
be  attempted  in  the  way  directed  under  Epilepst. 
Dr.  Smith  advises  the  following  means  to  be  Hsei 
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for  the  cure.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha;  or,  Avhat  is  still  better,  a 
grain  or  two  of  vitiiolated  copper.  Afterwards, 

R    Auri  musivi,  3j  ad  51. 

Rhabarb.  gr.  iv.  ad  9ss. 
Misce  fiat  Puly.  mane  et  vesp,  sumend. 

R    Limatur.  stanni  553.  ad  ^ij. 

Cons,  rutae  q.  s.  ut  ft.  Bol.  mane  et  resp. 
sumendus. 

R    Tin ct.  foetid.  §j. 
Sumend.  gut.  xxx.  ad  jij.  ter  quaterve  de  die. 

If  the  disease  should  not  yield  to  the  abore,  the 
cold  bath  and  chalybeates  will  most  probably  be 
useful.  The  remedies  directed  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy  may  also  be  adopted,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

Dr.  Saunders  says,  that  in  some  cases  of  plethora  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bleed.  In  almost  all  cases,  a  brisk 
purgative  or  two  ought  to  precede  the  tonic  and  an- 
tispasmodic remedies  to  be  afterwards  employed. 
Of  this  kind  are  bark  and  iron,  ralerian  in  large 
doses,  preparations  of  zinc  and  copper ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  oleim  sticcini.  He  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  treatment  employed  in  the  epilepsy, 
and  also  to  the  following  formuioe  : 

R    Cinchonas  flav.  in  pulv.  trit.  sj, 
Chamaem.  flor.  pulv.  5SS. 
Ferri  rubigin.  ^iss. 
Syr.  auraat.  cort.  q.  s. 
Fiat  Electuarium,  de  quo  sumat  quant,  nucis 
mosch.  ter  quotidie. 

R    Extr.  cinchon.  moll.  5iss. 

Ferri  vitriol,  in  pulv.  trit.  9  j. 
Syr.  Simpl.  si  opus  fuerit  ad  massam  fin- 
gen  dam. 

Fiant  pilulce  triginta,  quarum  tres  mane,  meridie, 
Tespereque  sumantur. 

CHO'RION,  {-xfipiov  ;  from  ^wpscv,  to  escape  ; 
because  it  always  escapes  from  the  uterus  with  the 
foetus)  ;  the  shaggy  membrane  inclosing  the  foetus 
in  utero. 

The  external  membranous  part  of  the  impreg- 
nated ovum  is  originally  composed  of  three  coats : 
these  are  the  iutornal  lamella,  or  that  next  the  foe- 
tus, which  is  called  amnios ;  the  next  is  the  true 
chorion ;  and  the  external  is  called  the  false  or 
spongy  chorion.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  an  extra- 
ordinary lamella  immediately  from  the  uterus, 
which  constitutes  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum. 
This  production,  which  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 


formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  is  at  first  loosely  spread  over  the  ovum, 
and  afterwards  comes  in  contact  with  the  false 
chorion.  These  two  lamellae,  which  form  the  ex- 
ternal vascular  surface  of  the  ovum,  are  much 
thicker  than  the  internal  membranes  of  the  true 
chorion  and  amnios;  and  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  the  other  parts  is  so  great,  that,  in 
early  conception,  the  mass  of  the  ovum  is  chiefly 
composed  of  them.  Ruysch  called  this  exterior 
coat  the  tunica Jilamentosa  ;  but  more  modern  au- 
thors have  named  it  th& false  or  spongy  chorion^ 
Dr.  Hunter,  however,  found  the  spongy  chorion  to 
consist  of  two  distinct  layers  ;  that  which  lines  the 
uterus  he  styles  membrana  caduca  or  decidua,  be- 
cause it  is  cast  off  after  delivery  ;  the  portion  which 
covers  the  ovum,  he  names  decidua  reflexa,  because 
it  is  reflected  from  the  uterus  upon  the  ovum.  The 
membrana  decidua  has  three  foramina,  viz.  two 
small  ones,  corresponding  with  the  insertion  of  the 
tubes  at  the  fundus  uteri;  and  a  larger  ragged  per- 
foration opposite  to  the  orificium  uteri. 

Thus  it  appears,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the 
embryo,  on  its  first  formation  in  the  ovum,  and  the 
foetus  during  the  whole  time  of  gestation,  is  inclosed 
in  four  membranes,  viz,  the  double,  false,  or  spongy 
chorion,  called  membrana  decidua^  or  decidua  re- 
Jlexa  ;  the  true  chorion,  and  the  amnios,  which 
hold  a  fluid  called  the  liquor  amnii,  in  which  thft 
embryo  floats. 

The  true  chorion  and'the  amnios  are  very  thin 
transparent  membranes.  The  decidua,  and  decidua 
reflexa,  difier  in  appearance,  and  seem  to  resemble 
those  inorganic  substances  which  connect  inflamed 
viscera,  and  have  been  considered,  by  some  writers,, 
as  composed  of  coagulated  lymph. 

CHO'RION  LJi'VE,  a  name  given,  by  Dr.  Mon.^ 
ro,  to  a  white  opaque  membrane,  not  vascular, 
lying  under  the  false  chorion.  He  says — "  Under 
the  spongy  chorion  lies  a  continuous,  white,  opaque, 
and  firm  membrane,  and  not  vascular;  it  does  not 
cover  the  part  of  the  placenta  turned  towards  the 
uterus,  but  is  concave,  and  turned  to  the  foetus.  It 
coheres  by  a  cellular  texture  both  to  the  spongy 
chorion  and  amnios.  The  most  simple  name  we 
can  give  it  is  that  of  chorion  Iceve." 

CHOROI'DES  TU'NICA,  (from  %o^iov,  tha 
chorion,  and  siSo^.,  resemblance)  ;  the  choroid  coat, 
or  membrane.  It  forms  the  second  tunic  of  the 
eye,  lying  immediately  under  the  sclerotica,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  vessels.  The  true  know- 
ledge of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  iris  and  uvea.  The  tunica  choroides 
is  of  a  blackish  colour,  more  or  less  inclined  to  red,, 
and  adheres,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  small 
vessels,  to  the  sclerotica,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
optic  nerve  all  the  way  to  the  cornea,  where  it 
leaves  the  jcirciuaference  of  the  globe,  and  tura» 
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inward,  to  form  a  number  of  little  processes  termed 
ciliary,  m  IiIcIi  are  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  crystal- 
line leus. 

The  external  lamina  of  the  choroides  is  stronger 
than  the  internal,  and  is  of  a  brownish  colour.  At 
a  Tery  small  distance  from  the  cornea,  this  lamina  is 
most  closely  united  to  the  sclerotica,  by  means  of  a 
whitish  ring  called  ciliary  ligament^  or  ciliary 
4:ircle  ;  and  near  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  this  ring 
is  stronger,  and  of  a  dilferent  texture  from  wliat  it 
is  any  where  else.  The  choroides  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  sclerotica,  that  if  we  blow  through  a  small 
hole  made  in  it,  without  touching  the  choroid.Js,  the 
air  will  penetrate  every  where  between  the  two 
coats,  but  cannot  destroy  this  adhesion,  or  pass  to 
the  cornea.  On  the  inner  surface  of  this  lamina  we 
discover  a  great  number  of  flat  lines  in  a  vortical 
disposition,  Avhich  are  the  vessels  named  by  Steno 
•vasu  vot  ticosa,  or  vortices  vasculosi. 

The  internal  lamina  of  the  choroides  is  thinner, 
and  of  a  darker  colour,  than  the  external  ;  it  is 
formed  of  a  black  varnish,  which  is  thicker  before 
than  behind,  and  is  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve.  At  the  fore-part  of  the  eye  it  lies 
only  between  the  ciliary  processes,  leaving  them 
white,  and  adheres  to  the  vitreous  humour,  form- 
ing there  a  radiated  ring.  The  origin  of  this  sub- 
stance has  not  as  yet  been  detected  ;  but,  after  a 
nice  anatomical  injection,  Winslow  observed  a 
great  number  of  vascular  stars  on  its  inner  surface. 
By  Ruysch,  this  coat  is  termed  Membrana  Riiyschi- 
<tna;  the  term  membrana,  at  least,  is  most  proper. 

CHOROl'DES  PLEXUS,  or  Plexus  Ciionoi- 
DEA  ;  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  situated  in  the  la- 
•teral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  plexus  choroides 
is  a  very  tine  va'-cular  texture,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  arterial  and  venal  ramifications,  partly 
collected  in  two  loose  fasciculi,  which  lie  on  each 
■lateral  ventricle,  and  partly  expanded  over  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  covering,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the,  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  glandula 
•pinealis,  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum, to  all  which  it  adheres.  Sec  Ceiiebkum,  and 
•r,  r,  in  pi.  xviii. 

In  each  lateral  portion  of  its  plexus,  we  observe 
a  veinous  trunk,  the  ramifications  of  Mhich  are 
spread  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  por- 
tions. Near  the  glandula  pinealis  these  two  trunks 
approach  each  other,  and,  uniting  beiiind  that 
gland,  they  open  into  the  torcular  or  fourth  sinus 
»f  the  dura  mater.  When  we  blow  into  one  of 
these  trunks  towards  the  plexus,  the  air  passes  into 
all  its  ramifications;  and,  in  some  subjects,  these 
two  veins  form  one  trunk,  which  opens  into  the 
sinus. 

The  loose  portions  of  the  plexus  choroides  often 
appear  to  contain  a  great  number  of  tubercles  like 
glands,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  are  extremely 


small,  but  grow  bigger  in  diseases.  To  be  able  to 
examine  them  as  we  ought,  the  loose  portions  must 
be  made  to  swim  in  clear  water,  and  be  there  care- 
fully expanded.  By  the  help  of  a  microscope,  we 
then  see  these  tubercles  in  the  natural  state,  like 
small  folliculi,  or  little  bags,  more  or  less  flatted. 

jjesides  this  vascular  web,  or  plexus  of  the  sep- 
tum lucidum,  the  sides  of  the  fornix,  of  the  emi- 
nences, ventricles,  canals,  and  infundibulum,  are 
all  covered  by  a  very  fine  membrane,  in  which,  hy 
injections  or  inflammations,  we  discover  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  vessels.  This  membrane,  is  in 
a  manner,  a  continuation  of  the  plexus,  and  that 
seems  to  be  a  detachment  from  the  pia  mater.  By 
the  same  means  we  likewise  discover  an  extremcl  j 
thin  membrane  on  the  insides  of  the  displicature  of 
the  septum,  though,  in  some  subjects,  these  sides 
touch  each  other. 

CHOWDER-BEER,  a  provincial  phrase  of 
Devonshire,  denoting  a  cheap  and  easily  prepared 
drink,  highly  commended  for  preventing  the  scurvy 
in  long  voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it  where  it  may 
have  been  contracted.  It  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :-^Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in 
which  put  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  black  spruce  : 
boil  it  for  three  hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir 
or  spruce,  mix  with  the  liquor  seven  pounds  of  mc- 
lasses,  and  just  boil  it  up  ;  strain  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  when  milk-warm  put  to  it  about  four  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast  to  work.  it.  In  two  or  three  dayss 
stop  the  bung  of  the  cask  ;  and  in  five  or  six  days, 
when  fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two  gallons  of 
mclasses  are  sufficient  for  an  hogshead  of  liquor  ; 
but  if  melasses  cannot  be  procured,  coarse  sugar 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

CHRI'SOM,  or  CHRISMA'LE,  was  anciently 
the  face-cloth,  or  piece  of  linen  laid  over  the  child's 
head  Avhcn  it  was  baptised.  Wlience,  in  our  bills 
of  mortality,  children  who  die  in  the  month  are 
called  chrisnms.  The  time  between  the  child's 
birth  and  baptism  was  also  called  chrisomus. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.     See  Helleeorus  Ni- 

GER. 

CHROA'STACES,  a  genus  of  pellucid  gems, 
comprehending  all  those  of  various  colours,  if 
viewed  in  dilferent  lights ;  of  which  kinds  are  the 
opal  and  the  asteriu. 

CHRO'ME,  (from  ;^fW|aa,  colour  ;  because  its 
primary  combinations  impart  its  colour  to  all 
secondary  ones)  ;  a  white  metal,  inclining  to  grey, 
very  brittle  in  its  texture,  and  crystallizable  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  in  feathered  filaments  on  the 
surface.  Its  internal  fracture  presents,  in  some 
parts,  close  grains,  in  other  parts,  needles  crossing 
each  other.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fossil,  known 
by  that  name  in  Siberia.  It  is  not  as  yet  applied  to 
any  use  in  medicine. 

CHRO'NICUS,  (yjoymg.)  from  %|SOyOf,  time)  ; 
chronical  or  chronic,  an  epithet  applied  to  those 
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diseases  which  continue  long,  and  are  without 
any  fever,  or,  at  least  a  considerable  degree  of  it. 
They  are  thus  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
attacks  which  proceed  rapidly  and  terminate  soon, 
these  last  being  called  Acute. 

CHROSTA'SIMA,  a  genus  of  pellucid  gems, 
comprehending  all  those  which  appear  of  one  simple 
and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights ;  such  are  the 
diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amethyst,  sap- 
phire, beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia- 
mond, &c. 

CHRU'PSIA,  {-x^ps^icc ;  from  %f8a,  colour,  and 
orj/^a,  sight),  also  called  visiis  coloratus ;  a  disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives  objects 
of  a  diflerent  colour  from  what  is  natural  to  them. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM,  (xpv(rccvkiJ.oy;  from 
;:^fuo-of,  gold,  and  av&siJ.o;,  a  Jiower)  ;  the  corn- 
MARYGOLD.  Many  herbs  are  so  called  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM  LEUCANTHEMUM ; 
the  systematic  name  of  the  great  ox-eye-daisy. 
See  Bellis  major. 

CHRYSl'TIS,  or  Chrysitis  Spodos,  a  name  for 
litharge. 

CHUYSl'TRIX,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  has  but  one  species. 

CHRYSOBA'LANUS,  the  cocoa  plum  ;  a  genus 
of  fhemonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icosandria 
class  of  planfs.  There  is  only  one  species,  the 
Icaco,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  islands  and 
many  other  parts  of  America,  but  commonly  grows 
near  the  sea.  It  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  sending  out  several  side  branches 
which  are  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  succeeded  by  plums  like 
damsons  ;  some  blue,  some  red,  and  others  yellow. 
The  stone  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  has  five  longi- 
tudinal furrows.  The  plums  have  a  sweet  luscious 
taste,  and  are  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  whom  they  are  much  esteemed. 

CHRYSOCO'MA,  (from  xpuaos,  gold,  and  xo/^ij, 
hair),  goldylocks  ;  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  thirteen  species. 

CHRYSOCO'MA;  a  name  of  several  species 
of  Helicijrysum. 

CHRYSO'GONUM,  (from  xF^^°h  S^^^i 
yivo/Aaj,  to  be  made,  or  generated  of  J  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.    There  is  one  species. 

CHRYSO'GONUM;  Grecian  lion's-leaf,  a 
jpecies  of  leontice. 

CHRYSOLA'CHANON,     garden    or  white 

©UACIIE. 

CHRY'SOLITE,  {x^vc-oMhO  ;  a  precious  stone, 
a  species  of  quart^ose  crystal.  Chrysolites  are  met 
Avith  amongst  the  species  of  two  ditterent  genera  in 
the  order  of  Quartz. 

CHRY'SOMS,  (from  xf^'^i^^i  unctio,  anoint- 
ing). Anciently  children  were  anointed  as  soon  as 
born,  with  some  aromatic  compositions ;  and,  upon 


the  head  they  wore  an  anointed  cloth,  till  they 
were  judged  strong  enough  to  endure  baptism  ; 
after  which  that  cloth  was  left  olT.  From  the  birth 
to  that  time,  was  accounted  a  particular  period  of 
the  child's  life,  and  deemed  a  state  of  unction ;  and 
hence,  our  bills  of  mortality  seem  to  derive  their 
distinction  oi  chrysoms,  for  all  who  die  before  they 
are  baptised. 

CHRYSOPHY'LLUM ;  the  star-apple-treb, 
a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  three 
species  and  four  varieties. 

CHRYSO'SPLE'NIUM  ;  golden  saxifrage,  » 
genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.   There  are  two  species. 

CHU',  or  CHUs  ;  the  name  of  a  measure. 

CHU'NNO ;  the  Peruvian  name  for  potatoe- 
bread. 

CHURNING,  the  operation  of  making  butter 
(see  Butter),  by  agitating  milk  in  a  well-known 
vessel  called  a  churn.  The  theory  of  it,  according 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  seems  to  depend  upon  this  :  "  that 
the  oily  parts  of  milk  are  very  minutely  ditfused 
among  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  connected  with 
them  by  the  attraction  of  adhesion  ;  but,  as  the  at- 
traction of  the  oily  parts  towards  one  another 
should  be  still  greater  than  towards  the  other  parts 
of  the  milk,  it  is  only  necessary,  by  some  agitation 
of  the  whole,  to  bring  the  oily  parts  in  contact  with 
one  another,  in  order  to  unite  them  together,  and 
thereby  make  them  separate  themselves  more  rea- 
dily and  copiously.  As  the  process  succeeds  with- 
out the  escape  of  air,  or  other  mark  of  any  fermen- 
tation, and  succeeds  under  the  admixture  of  various 
substances,  it  is  probable  that  it  depends  upon  the 
agitation  alone,  operating  in  the  manner  we  have 
said."  This  theory  of  churning,  the  doctor  supv 
poses  to  be  confirmed  by  its  explaining,  at  the  same 
time,  the  effects  of  boiling,  which,  in  the  Devonshire 
practice,  allows  butter  to  be  procured  from  creaia 
with  much  less  agitation  than  is  in  other  cases  ne- 
cessary. It  is  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the 
means  by  which  the  oily  part  of  milk  is  obtained 
in  its  separate  state,  do  not  materially  affect  its  na- 
ture and  peculiar  qualities  as  an  article  of  food. 

CHYLE ;  the  milk-like  liquor,  which  is  ob- 
served, some  hours  after  eating,  in  the  lacteal  ves. 
sels  of  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It 
is  separated  by  digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is 
that  lluid  substance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed. 

That  its  principal  composition  is  of  water  and 
oil,  seems  evident  from  the  sweetness  of  its  taste, 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  colour,  from  its  acescent 
and  coagulable  nature,  and  from  its  lightness,  by 
which  it  swims  on  the  blood;  in  all  which  proper, 
tics  it  very  much  resembles  an  emulsion.  It  is  com. 
posed  of  a  vegetable  farina,  with  animal  lymph  and 
oil.  It  every  where  retains  the  properties  of  th« 
volatile  and  oily  aliments.  It  changes  into  milk 
with  very  little  alteration.  But  afterwards  it  be 
comes  more  manifestly  glutinous ;  since  the  pellucid 
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serum  it  contains,  either  by  exhaling  the  watery 
part,  or  by  applying  an  intense  heat,  coagulates 
mto  a  kind  of  jelly. 

Haller  has  attributed  the  first  cause  of  motion  in 
the  chyle,  and  of  its  absorption,  chiefly  lo  the  at- 
traction of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  observe  al- 
ternate pulses  with  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the 
intestine.  The  attractile  force  fills  the  villosity ; 
and  moves  the  chyle  farther  forward.  The  rest  of 
its  motions  seem  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
membrane  of  the  lacteal  vessel  itself,  which,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  expels  the  chyle,  so 
that  the  vessels  become  pellucid  which  before  were 
milky.  The  alternate  compressing  force  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  also  of  some  efficacy  in  this  case. 

The  chyle,  mixed  with  the  blood,  does  not  im- 
mediately change  its  nature,  as  we  learn  from  the 
milk  which  is  afterwards  made  of  it;  but,  alter  it 
has  circulated  through  the  body,  fomented  with 
heat,  and  mixed  with  a  variety  of  animal  juices,  it 
is  at  length  so  changed,  that  a  part  of  it  is  depo- 
sited in  the  cellular  substance  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  fat;  a  part  of  it  is  configured  into  the  red 
globules;  another  part  changes  into  serum;  and 
the  watery  parts  go  off,  in  some  measure,  by  urine, 
in  some  measure  by  perspiration  ;  while  a  small 
part  is  retained  in  the  habit  to  dilute  the 
blood. 

Dr.  Fordyce  says,  that  "  chyle  is  not  formed  in 
the  stomach.  Sometimes  a  little  whitish  matter  is 
seen  about  the  pylorus ;  but,  if  it  were  perfect 
chyle,  it  would  be  absorbed,  and  shown,  as  was 
l)efore  said,  in  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach, 
which  it  is  not ;  even  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  diges- 
tion,  the  pylorus  is  tied  round  by  introducing  a  piece 
of  tape,  and  forming  a  ligature  round  it,  and  re- 
taining the  remaining  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
matter  formed  in  the  stomach  is  therefore  converted 
in  the  duodenum,  and  continues  to  be  converted  in 
the  jejunum  into  chyle. 

"  As  the  coagulating  juice  of  the  stomach,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  does  not  all,  or  any  part  of  it, 
enter  into  the  matter  formed  from  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  other  juices  of  the  stomach,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  water,  these  juices  of  the 
stomach  only  assist  in  regulating  the  process  of  the 
stomach  and  the  food  ;  so  neither  do  the  juices  of 
the  duodenum,  either  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice, 
fluids  secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  duodenum,  or 
which  may  pass  through  the  exhalents,  at  all  appear 
to  enter  into  any  part  of  the  chyle.  For  if  in  the 
body,  when  it  is  whole,  a  stone  should  obstruct 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  so  as  to  prevent 
bile  altogether  from  getting  into  the  duodenum  ;  or 
if  we  open  the  body  of  an  animal,  when  food  has 
been  thrown  into  the  stomach, -and  tie  up  the  due- 
tus  choledochus,  so  as  to  prevent  any  bile  from 
getting  into  the  duodenum ;  in  either  case  chyle  is 
formed  without  any  particle  of  bile  being  admixed; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pancreatic  juica  j 


so  that  chyle  is  solely  the  product  of  the  matter 
formed  by  the  digestive  process  of  the  stomach. 

"  Chyle  in  itself  is  always  the  same,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
food.  For  in  the  stomach  itself,  when  a  great 
quantity  of  food  is  thrown  in,  part  of  it  may  be 
digested  and  converted  into  the  substance  formed 
by  the  process  of  the  stomach,  and  part  of  it  may- 
be sent  into  the  duodenum  to  pass  olf  unaltered; 
which,  however,  is  often  dubious,  because,  on  ex- 
amining the  food  in  the  duodenum,  we  hardly  ever 
find  any  digestible  matter  in  the  form  it  was  thrown 
into  the  stomach.  If  the  whole  of  the  food  be 
converted  into  the  matter  formed  by  the  process  of 
the  stomach,  in  the  duodenum  part  may  be  con- 
verted into  chyle,  and  part  be  passed  forward 
without  any  farther  change.  Or  that  part  which 
was  not  converted  into  chyle,  may  be  convertid 
into  some  other  substance  which  may  pass  through 
the  lacteals  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  be  evacuated 
by  the  different  excretories  of  the  body.  Or  the 
whole  biing  converted  into  chyle,  part  of  that 
chyle  may  be  formed  into  blood,  and  part  of  it 
may  undergo  some  other  process,  which  may  ren- 
der it  capable  of  passing  olf  through  the  dilierent 
excretories,  or  deposit  it  in  some  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body  out  of  the  course  of  circulation." 

CHYLITERA  VASA,  or  lactea  vasa.  Se« 
Lacteals. 

CHYIJFICATION,  (from  chylus,  and  fto,  to 
make)  ;  the  process  carried  on  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  principally  in  the  duodenum,  by  which 
the  chyle  is  separated  from  the  chyme.  See  Diges- 
tion, and  Chyle. 

CHYLOPOIETIC,  (^uXoTfotslixos  ;  from  %i;Aof, 
chyle,  and  TTO/aw,  to  make);  an  epithet  denoting 
any  thing  connected  with  the  formation  of  chyle. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  chylo- 
poietic  vessels,  &c. 

CHYME,  (chjjmus,  from  xu^aoj,  which  signifies 
humour  or  juice  J  ;  the  ingested  mass  of  food,  as  it 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and 
from  which  the  chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intes- 
tines by  the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c.  See  Chyle, 
and  Digestion. 

CHY'MIA;  chemistry.    See  Chemistry. 

CIIYMi A'TER  ;  a  chemical  physician,  or  one 
who  cures  by  chemical  medicines. 

CHYMO'SIS,  (from  p^UjOcoj-,  sj/ccus,  of  yr/M, 
fundo,  to  melt) ;  the  act  of  making  or  preparing 
chyme.  Chymosis  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the 
second  of  the  concoctions  made  in  the  body  ;  name- 
ly, a  repeated  preparation  of  the  gross  parts  of  the 
chyle,  which  being  rejected  by  the  lacteals,  en- 
tered by  the  meseraics,  and  thence  passed  to  the 
liver,  to  be  there  elaborated,  purified,  and  subti- 
lized afresh. 

CHY'NLEN,  the  name  of  a  cylindrical  root,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  brought  from  China. 
It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a  yellowisli 
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tinge  to  the  saliva.  The  Chinese  hold  it  in  high 
estimation  as  a  stomachic,  when  infused  in  wine  j 
but  it  is  little  known  in  this  country. 

CIBDELOPLA'CIA  ;  a  genus  of  spars  debased 
by  a  very  large  admixture  of  earth.  They  are 
opaque,  formed  of  thin  crusts,  covering  vegetables 
and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incrustation.  Of  this 
genus  we  have  tlie  following  species  :  ] .  A  greyish 
white  one,  with  a  rough  surface.  2.  A  whitish 
brown  one  :  both  these  are  friable.  3.  A  hard, 
palc-brown  kind,  which  is  the  osteocolla  of  the 
shops.  4.  The  whitish-grey  kind,  with  a  smooth 
surface :  this  is  the  unicornu  fossile  and  ceratites 
of  authors.    5.  The  whitish-brown  coralloide  kind. 

CUBDELOSTRA'CIA;  terrene  spars,  destitute 
of  all  brightness  and  transparence,  formed  into  thin 
plates,  and  usually  found  coating  over  the  sides  of 
tissures,  and  other  cavities  of  stones,  with  conge- 
ries of  them  of  great  extent,  and  of  plain  or  bo- 
troyide  surfaces.  Of  these  there  are  usually  reck- 
oned seven  kinds :  1.  The  hard,  brownish-Avhite 
cibdelostracium,  found  in  Germany.  2.  The  hard, 
whitish  cibdelostracium,  with  thin  crusts,  and  a 
smoother  surface,  found  also  in  the  Harts-forests  in 
Germany.  3.  The  hard,  pale-brown  cibdelostra- 
cium,  with  numerous  very  thin  crusts,  found  in  sub- 
terranean caverns  in  many  parts  of  England  as  well 
as  Germany.  4.  The  white,  light,  and  friable  cibde- 
lostracium, found  also  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely 
in  any  part  of  England.  3.  The  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdelostracium,  M'ith  a  smooth  surface, 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  6.  The  whit- 
ish, friable,  crustaceous  cibdelostracium,  with  a 
rougher  surface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. 7.  The  brownish-white  friable  cibdelostra- 
cium, with  a  dusty  surface,  found  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  Germany. 

Cl'BUS  ALBUS,  white-food  ;  a  species  of  jelly, 
directed  in  Fuller's  pharmacopoeia.  The  Spaniards 
give  the  name  of  cibus  albus,  to  a  certain  American 
plant. 

CICATRI'CULA,  among  natural  historians,  de- 
notes a  small  whitish  speck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
supposed  to  be  the  first  rudiments  of  the  future 
chick.    See  Eog. 

CICATRIX  ;  that  seam  or  elevation  of  callous 
fiesh,  or  skin,  remaining  after  the  healing  of  a 
wound  or  ulcer,  and  is  commonly  called  a  scar.  It 
is  the  destruction  of  the  cellular  membrane  by  in- 
tiammation  that  causes  cicatrices  to  tuck  iuM'ards, 
as  they  are  always  observed  to  do.  It;  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  new  covering  never  becomes  genuine 
skin  ;  as  is  evident  fro'.n  the  separation  of  the  cica- 
trices of  the  skins  of  brute  animals,  submitted  to 
tanning  and  other  such  like  ])rocesses.  Hence  the 
holes  which  are  frequently  seen  in  leather. 

CICA'TRIZANTS  ;  medicines  which  assist  na- 
ture to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  most  of  the  astrin- 
gent earths,  &c.    By  the  old  surgeons,  these  were 


also  named  epulotics^  incarnatives,  aggluiinants, 
&c. 

CrCCA  ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He  has 
but  one  species. 

CrCER;  (a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it 
be  from  the  Greek,  xiy.v;,  strength.  The  Cicerones 
had  their  name  from  this  pulse,  as  the  Pisoncs  had 
from  the  pisum  or  pea,  and  the  Lentuli  from  the 
lens  or  lentil.)  Eps^ivQo;.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
cicer  arietinuin  ;  foliis  serratis,  Linn,  have  been 
employed  medicinally,  but  are  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. In  some  places  they  are  toasted,  and  used  as 
coffee;  and  in  others,  ground  into  a  flour  for  bread. 
The  colour  of  the  aryllus  of  the  seed,  is  sometimes 
M'hite,  red,  or  black  :  hence  the  distinction  into 
cicer  album,  ruhrum,  and  nigrum. 

CFCER  ARIETl'NUM  ;  the  -systematic  name 
of  the  cicer  plant.    See  Cicer. 

CrCEElA,  Spanish  chickling-vetch,  a  species  of 
Lathy  uusj 

CrCERA  TA'RTARI ;  small  pills  composed  of 
turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar. 

ClCHO'RIUM,  (an  Egyptian  name,  according 
to  Pliny,  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written 
sometimes  Yii'^opsm ;  whence  Horace  has,  cichorcce, 
levesque  mulva :  sometimes  Ki^opiov,  or  Kiy^wptov, 
It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name,  Tfx^a  ro  Sta  rwy 
^ui^iMv  >u£iv,  from  its  creeping  through  the  fields. 
Others  derive  it  from  ru'^^po,  invenio ;  on  account  of 
its  being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common) ;  suc- 
cory. Also  cichorium ;  wild  ciciiory.  This 
plant,  cichorium  intybus  ;  fioribus  geminis,  sessi. 
libus ;  foliis  runcinatis.  Linn,  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  penetrating,  bitter  taste. 

It  is  a  plant  with  oblong,  dark  green,  hairy 
leaves,  deeply  jagged  like  those  of  dandelion,  but 
larger  ;  in  the  bosoms  of  which,  towards  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  the  flowers  come  forth  in  spikes, 
consisting  each  of  a  number  of  blue  flat  llosculi,  set 
in  a  scaly  cup,  which  afterwards  become  a  covering 
to  several  short  angular  seeds :  the  roo!  is  long  and 
slender,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
white  within.  It  is  biennial,  grows  in  hedges,  and 
by  road  sides,  and  flowers  in  June  and  >Tuiy. 

It  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  peneJrating 
bitterish  taste,  and  of  no  remarkable  smell :  ihe 
roots  are  bitterer  than  the  leaves  or  stalks,  and 
these  much  more  so  than  the  flowers.  But,  by 
culture  in  gardens,  it  loses  its  green  colour,  and  in 
a  great  measure  its  bitterness,  and  in  this  state  is  a 
common  sallad  herb  :  the  deeper  coloured,  and  the 
deeper  jagged  the  leaves  arc,  the  bitterer  is  the  taste 
of  the  whole  plant. 

The  virtue  of  this  plant  resides  in  the  milky  juice, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  coction  in  water,  or  by 
pressure.  The  wild  and  the  garden  sorts  may  be 
used  indifferently,  but  should  be  used  as  food  ra- 
ther than  physic. 

The  herb,  root,  seeds,  and  flowers,  have,  how- 
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pTer,  been  Msed  medicinally,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittcrits,  and  as  aperients  in  hectic  and  inflamnia- 
tory  alfocdons. 

CICJIO'RIUM  ENDI'VIA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  common  endive.    See  Endivia. 

CICHO'RIUM  I'NTYBUS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  cicuory.    See  Cichokeum. 

CICHORY.    See  Cichorium. 

CICHORY,  WILD.    See  Cichorium. 

ClCl'NUM  OLEUM,  (Kixm;  •>  from  mm,  the 
ricinus) ;  an  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised 
seeds  of  the  Jatropha  cuixas,  Linn.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the  castor  oil. 
See  Ricinus. 

CICU'TA,  (quasi  ccscufa,  blind,  because  it 
greatly  affects  the  sight  of  those  who  have  taken  it), 
HEMi-ocK. ;  the  Conium  maculatum,  Coniiim  majiis 
seminibus  striafis,  Linn.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia,  This  plant,  whose  virtues  have  so 
long  and  so  greatly  agitated  the  opinions  of  medical 
men,  grows  wild  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
With  us  it  is  found  about  the  sides  of  the  fields, 
under  hedges,  in  moist  shady  places.  For  a  de- 
scription of  it,  see  the  article  Conium. 

Dr.  Cullensays,  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
fallacy  of  experience  in  matters  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ;  but  in  no  instance  does  it  appear  more 
strongly  than  in  the  history  of  this  vegetable.  Since 
Dr.  Storck,  of  Vienna,  first  recommended  it,  from 
his  own  experience,  as  a  most  effectual  remedy  in 
many  diseases,  it  has  been  employed  by  practition- 
ers in  every  part  of  Europe;  and  "  taking  in  the 
whole  of  their  reports,  I  am,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
*'  still  at  a  loss  to  say,  what  are  truly  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  cicuta."  It  is  probable,  the  worthy 
baron,  from  a  partiality  to  his  own  discovery,  and 
from  much  false  information,  and  the  hasty  preju- 
dices of  those  who  communicated  cases  to  him,  re- 
presented its  virtues  as  much  greater  than  ever  they 
were,  or  ever  will  be  found  to  be  ;  and  many  are 
the  instances  in  which  practitioners  of  the  greatest 
candour  and  discernment  have  found  this  medicine 
to  fall  much  short  of  the  promises  which  were  held 
out  concerning  it.  But,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has 
known,  from  his  own  observation,  that  many  of 
the  trials  of  this  medicine  have  been  unfairly  made. 
Sometimes  the  proper  plant  had  not  been  em- 
ployed, and  frequently  it  had  been  improperly  pre- 
pared.  He  frequently  found  the  extract,  both  as 
prepared  at  Vienna  and  in  Britain,  a  perfectly 
inert  substance,  and  producing  no  sensible  effects 
on  the  body,  though  given  in  very  large  quantities. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncertainty  of  extracts  of  the 
cicuta,  that  many  practitioners  have  deserted  the 
use  of  that  preparation  ;  and  give  the  preference 
to  a  powder  of  the  dried  leaves.  This  last,  how- 
ever, from  improper  drying  or  keeping,  is  liable 
also  to  uncertainty,  and  is  found  in  a  perfectly  inert 


state,  as  Dr.  Withering  observed,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  light  upon  it. 

"  It  sufficiently  appears,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
"  that  the  many  failures  that  have  been  reported 
of  hemlock  do  not  afford  any  proof  of  it-  being 
useless  as  a  medicine;  and,  as  it  has  manifestly 
strong  powers  in  affecting  the  human  system,  1  con- 
clude that,  like  all  other  substances  possessed  of 
such  powers,  it  may  be  a  very  efficacious  medicine. 
But  it  may  still  be  a  question,  in  what  diseases, 
and  cases  of  them,  it  may  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  ? 
I  am  at  a  loss,  from  my  own  experience,  or  that 
of  others,  to  answer  this  question.  We  have  known 
it  useful  in  resolving  and  discussing  schirrosities  of 
different  kinds,  and  particularly  those  of  a  sci  o- 
phulous  nature.  We  have  also  known  it  useful 
in  healing  ulcers 'which  had  come  upon  schirrous 
tumors,  and  which  continued  to  be  surrounded 
with  such  schirrosity ;  and  in  some  ulcers  certainly 
that  approached  to  the  nature  of  cancer.  Even  in 
cases  that  might  certainly  be  considered  as  truly 
cancerous,  I  am  so  far  from  Ijeing  of  the  opinion  of 
Bierken  of  its  rather  aggravating  the  disease,  that 
I  have  found  it  in  several  cases  to  relieve  the  pains, 
and  mend  the  quality  of  the  matter  proceeding 
from  the  sore.,  and  even  to  make  a  considerable 
approach  towards  healing  it ;  though  I  must  own, 
that  I  never  was  concerned  in  a  cancerous  case  ia 
which  the  cure  of  the  sore  was  completed  by  it." 

Cicuta  has  been  supposed  useful  in  removing 
the  secondary  affections  arising  in  syphilis  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  this  subject, 
the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  found  it  to  be  so.  He  found 
reason  to  approve  of  its  use,  in  swellings  of  the 
prostrate  gland,  in  what  is  called  seminal  weak- 
ness, in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  spreading 
ulcers  of  the  prepuce  and  groin,  and  in  obstinate 
buboes.  Mr.  Justamond  tried  it  extensively,  and 
not  without  soothing  effects,  at  least,  in  cancers  of 
the  uterus  (see  L^terus)  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  says,  he 
himself  employed  it  in  various  cases  with  advantage, 
though,  in  several  intances,  he  found  no  benefit 
whatever  from  its  use.  In  many  cases  even,  where 
it  did  shoAV  sensible  effects,  so  as  to  preclude  ail 
suspicion  of  imperfection  in  the  medicine,  it  failed 
in  curing  a  disease,  though  such  disease  were 
similar  to  those  in  which  it  had  before  succeeded. 
Hence  the  Doctor  is  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  cases 
to  which  it  is  most  certainly  adapted  ;  and  perliaps 
the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  circumstances 
in  different  cases,  will  for  ever  remain  an  obstacle 
to  our  certain  knowledge  and  application  of  this 
interesting  remedy. 

With  respect  to  the  pharmaceutic  treatment  of 
hemlock,  there  are  different  opinions  concerning 
the  proper  time  of  gathering  the  plant.  It  has 
been  usual  in  Scotland  to  gather  it  before  the 
flowers,  and  even  almost  before  the  flower-bearing 
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stalks  appeiir  ;  and  from  some  experiments,  Dr. 
Cullen  has  been  led  to  judge,  that,  at  this  period  of 
its  groM'th,  the  virtues  of  hemlock  are  the  strongest. 
Thela'.eDr.  Fothergill  preferred  a  more  advanced 
period;  when  the  flowers  wore  falling  oiT,  and  the 
seeds  beginning  to  be  formed  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
misunderstand  Bergius,  he  seems  to  be  for  allowing 
the  growth  to  proceed  still  farther,  and  till  the 
seeds  are  ready  to  fall  off.  Farther  experience 
only  can  determine  this  matter,  though  Dr.  Cullen 
believes  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  of  these 
practices  be  followed. 

A"-  b:)th  the  extract  and  the  powder  of  hemlock 
are  liai>le  to  be  produced  in  an  imperfect  state,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  find  out  the 
causes  that  they  may  be  avoided.  Unless  the  pre- 
paration, whichever  it  be,  produce  sensible  eftects 
on  the  nervous  system,  it  cannot  be  a  remedy  in 
any  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  is  farther  disposed  to 
add,  that  those  effects  must  be  preiti/  strong,  in 
order  to  render  the  hemlock  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine. "  The  practitioner  indeed,"  says  he, 
"  should  take  care,  by  bringing  on  these  effects 
by  degrees,  to  avoid  its  becoming  a  poison  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  by  bringing  on  the  eti'ects 
too  slowly,  the  medicine  fails  in  many  cases  ;  and 
by  its  being  gradually  habituated  to  the  system, 
that  it  has  less  cifect  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
had  on  the  disease." 

Dr.  Storck  is  very  fond  of  representing  hemlock 
as  a  very  innocent  medicine  ;  and  certainly  it  has 
been  taken  for  a  very  great  length  of  time  without 
any  bad  effects  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  is  certain  that  it 
may  prove  a  poison,  and  that  it  is  only  by  its 
being  slowly  habituated  to  the  system  that  it  proves, 
as  every  other  vegetable  poison  may  become,  suffi- 
ciently innocent.  That  the  gradual  and  cautious 
exhibition  of  it  is  requisite,  we  have  many  striking 
proofs  ;  particularly  in  that  case  of  a  bubonic 
ulcer,  related  by  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  patient  killed 
himself  by  taking,  a  large  dose  indeed,  but  only  the 
half  of  Avhat  he  left  off  wiih,  when  he  chose  to  dis- 
continue the  medicine  ;  an  interval  in  which  the 
constitution  had  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the 
narcotic  action.  See  Conium  Maculatum.  Ci- 
cuta  is  often  applied  externally  with  advantage, 
and  particularly  in  the  form  of  pouUice,  or  even  in 
that  of  the  bruised  leaves,  as  was  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Justamond,  in  the  case  of  open  cancers  of  the 
breast ;  but  in  the  form  of  plaster,  in  which  it  has 
also  been  employed,  it  can  have  very  little  effect. 
A  poultice  of  it  has  beeo  useful  in  resolving 
some  indurations,  especially  those  of  the  scrophu- 
lous  kind  ;  but  in  the  indolent  scirrhosities  in  the 
breasts  of  Avomen  it  is  seldom  of  any  service  ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen  found  the  frequent  application  of  hem- 
lock poultices  do  much  harm,  by  bringing  the 
(disease  sooner  into  the  state  of  an  open  cancer. 


When  hemlock  is  casually  or  purposely  eaten,  it 
causes  a  vertigo,  a  dimness  of  sight,  hiccough,  wild 
delirium,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  convulsions 
and  death,  by  an  utter  interception  of  respiration  : 
sometimes  by  the  spasms,  which  it  produces  in  the 
stomach  and  other  parts,  hjemorrhages  arc  the  con- 
sequence ;  or,  which  is  most  common,  an  epilepsy- 
comes  on,  and  this,  without  very  speedy  relief,  is 
fatal.  The  only  chance  is  to  discharge  the  stomach 
of  its  contents  by  means  of  the  most  active  emetics, 
and  by  the  means  suggested  under  the  article 
Poison.  The  proper  method  of  administering  hem- 
lock inwardly  as  a  medicine,  is  to  begin  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice, 
and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  until  we  reach 
the  full  one,  which  is  thus  known  :  for  the  most 
part  a  giddiness  affects  the  head;  there  is  a  motion 
in  the  eyes  as  if  something  pushed  them  outwards  ; 
a  slight  sickness,  and  trembling  agitation  of  the 
body  ;  a  laxative  stool  or  two  the  morning  after 
a  dose.  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms  are  the 
evidences  of  a  full  dose  :  and  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue  at  this  rate  until  none  of  these  effects  are  ob- 
served. Then,  alter  a  few  days,  we  may  increase 
the  dose  still  more  ;  for  little  advantage,  as  wc 
have  already  said,  can  be  expected  but  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  full  doses.  In  some  constitutions, 
even  small  doses  occasion  spasmodic  twitchings, 
heat  and  thirst :  in  such  instances  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  only  authorised  officinal  preparation  of  this 
vegetable  is  the  Succ.  Spissat.  Con.  maculut.  Lond. 
Edin.  Dubl.  It  is  directed,  in  the  Edinburgh  New- 
Dispensatory,  to  express  hemlock,  gathered  when 
the  flowers  iire  just  appearing,  to  let  the  fa;cos  sub- 
side, and  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  dryness  in  a 
water-bath. 

CICU  TA  AQUA'TICA,  the  WATER-IIEMLOCK. 
This  plant,  Licuta  virosa  umbellis  opposiiifoliis ; 
petiolis  murginatis,  ohtusis  of  Linnaeus,  is  scarcely 
ever  employed  medicinally  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mistake  for 
the  wild  smallage;  the  apium  graveolens,  Linn. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  the  root  of  this  plant  is  well 
known  (o  be  a  strong  poison  both  to  men  and  brute 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  goats  and  swine 
of  Norway,  which  are  not  hurt  by  it.  its  deleterious 
powers  in  man  are  so  considerable,  that  they  have 
prevented  its  being  employed  as  an  internal  medi- 
cine ;  though,  with  me,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  our  not  attempt.ng  a  trial  of  this  and  some 
other  of  the  umbelliferous  poisons.  If  it  be  true 
that  both  the  roots  and  leaves  become  much  milder 
by  drying,  we  might  probably  find  an  intermediate 
state  between  the  fresh  and  the  dry,  with  which 
our  trials  of  this  might  be  made  with  more  safety. 
The  roots  of  the  cicuta  have  been  much  recom- 
meuded  as  an  external  remedy  in  many  cases ;  but 
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as  these  rccomtnendaHons  have  procecdocl  upon  the 
alleged  experience  of  a  barbarous  people,  we  can~ 
not  pay  much  regard  to  them." 

The  efiFects  of  the  root,  when  eaten  by  some 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  are 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Houlston,  of  that  place, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries.  In  the 
event,  one  of  live  who  had  so  eaten,  died.  See 
Poisons. 

CICUTA'RIA,  (from  cicuta,  hemlock)  ;  bas- 
tard HEMLOCK  ;  also  called  wild  Cicely^  or  Core, 
weed.  It  is  the  Chxrophi/Uum  sylvestre ;  Caule 
lavi^  striata  ;  geniculis  tumidiiisculix,  Linn.  This 
plant  is  often  mistaken  for  (he  true  hemlock,  conium 
viuculatuni.  It  may  with  great  propriety  be  ba- 
nished from  the  list  of  othcinals,  as  it  possesses  no 
remarkable  property. 

CI'GNUS,  a  measure  so  called,  containing  about 
two  drachms. 

CTLIA,  the  eye-lashes  ;  a  row  of  hairs  which 
grow  on  the  flat  edge  of  each  palpebra.  Those 
belonging  to  the  superior  palpebra  are  bent  up- 
ward, and  are  longer  than  those  of  the  lower  pal- 
pebra Avhich  are  bent  downward.  These  rows  are 
placed  next  the  skin,  and  are  not  single,  but  irre- 
gularly double  or  triple.  The  hairs  are  longer  near 
the  middle  of  the  palpebras  than  toward  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  inner  angle,  they  are  quite  wanting. 

CILIA'RE  LIGAMENTUM,  also  called  Puo- 
CEssus  ciLTARis.  The  sclerotica  joins  the  choroides, 
and  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  they  adhere 
firmly  ;  at  this  circle  the  choroides  seems  to  change 
its  colour  and  texture,  appearing  as  a  whitish  kind 
of  ring  ;  this  ring  is  termed  ligamentum  ciliare. 
Here,  the  internal  lamina  of  the  choroides  dips  in- 
wards, to  make  what  are  termed  the  processes^ 
which  are  little  folds  of  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
choroides.  These  folds  become  broader,  until  they 
terminate  in  a  broad  point  in  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour. The  whole  radiated  ring,  made  by  the 
ciliary  processes,  is  sometimes  called  corona  cili- 
aris. 

CILIA'RES  GLA'NDULiE.  Along  the  border 
of  the  palpebrae,  near  the  internal  membrane,  or 
toward  the  eye,  we  see  a  row  of  small  holes,  which 
vn^y  he  nameA  foramina  ox  puncta  ciliaria.  They 
are  the  orifices  of  the  same  number  of  small  oblong 
glands  which  lie  in  the  sulci,  channels,  or  grooves, 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus.  These  little 
glands  are  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  and,  when  examined 
through  a  single  microscope,  they  appear  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  those  of  each  bunch  communi- 
cating together  ;  and,  when  they  are  squeezed  be- 
tween the  nails,  a  sebaceous  matter,  like  soft  wax, 
is  discharged  through  the  puncta  ciliaria.  They 
are  more  numerous  in  the  upper  than  in  the  under 
eye-lids,  and  were  first  noticed  by  Casserius,  but 
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afterwards  described  by  Meibomius,  by  whose 
name  they  are  frequently  called. 

CILIA  lilS  MUSCULUS:  this  muscle  is  so 
called  from  cilia^  or  edge  of  the  eye-lid  wheie  the 
hairs  are  fixed.  It  is  that  part  of  the  miisculus  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum,  which  lies  nearest  the  cilia; 
mistaken  by  Riolanus,  who  gave  it  this  name,  lor  a 
distinct  muscle. 

CILIA'RIS  PROCE'SSUS.    See  Ciliare  Lr- 

GAMENTUM. 

Cl'LIUM;  the  hair  on  the  eyelid,  and  the  eye- 
lid itself. 

CI'LLO,  (from  cillcndo,  a  being  in  continual 
motion)  ;  a  trembling  of  the  upper  eyelid, 

ClLfjO'SlS,  the  same  as  Cillo. 

ClMiCIFU'GA,  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

CIMO'LIA  ALBA,  (of  the  Greek  Mfji,M\ia, ; 
from  Ktjjia\Q$,  Cimolus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan 
sea,  where  it  is  procured)  ;  the  tobacco-pipe  clay. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  earths  ; 
but  it  is  never  administered  medicinally  in  this 
country. 

CIMO'LIA  PURPURE'SCENS,  called  also 
Smectis,  fuller's  earth.  It  has  its  latter  name  from 
cfx,ri')QM,  to  scoioer  or  absterge.  It  is  a  kind  of  marie 
rather  than  a  compact  earth,  and,  of  the  same 
qualities  as  bole. 

CI'NARA,  or  Cynara,  (xira^a  ;  from  Ktveu)^ 
to  move  quasi  movet  ad  venerem) ;  the  common 
artichoke.  It  is  the  Cynara  scolymus  ;  foliis  sub- 
spinosis  pinnatis  indivisisque,  calycinis  sqaaviis 
ovatis^  Linn.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Older,  Poly~ 
gamia  cequales.  This  plant  forms  an  article  in  the 
pharmacopceias.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  here  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by 
expression,  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice,  which, 
when  strained,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine,  it  is  said,  has  been  given  successfully 
in  dropsies ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  of  this  acrid  plant,  the  only 
alimentary  part  is  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  and 
the  portions  of  that  which  we  pull  away  from  it,  in 
pulling  away  the  separate  squamas  of  the  calyx. 
The  whole  of  this  receptacle,  even  in  its  recent 
state,  is  of  very  little  acrimony,  and  by  being  boil- 
ed in  water  is  rendered  perfectly  mild.  In  its  boiled 
state,  it  is  of  a  tender  texture,  somewhat  sweet  and 
mucilaginous,  and  therefore  tolerably  nourishing; 
but  it  is  not  remarkable  for  any  other  qualities." 
He  discredits  the  notion  of  its  preventing  sleep  in 
those  who  eat  it  at  supper. 

Cl'NCIlONA  ;  ofticinal  cinchona,  or  Peruvian' 
bark.  The  tree  which  affords  this  valuable  medi- 
cine, is  the  Cinchona  foliis  elliptisis  subtus  pube- 
scentibus  corolloe  limbo  lanato.  Class,  Peniandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
4F 
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with  a  woolly  summit ;  the  capsule  inferior,  bilo- 
cular,  with  a  parallel  partition.  Linnaeus  describes 
?wo  species  :  1.  The  corymbifera,  corymb-bearing 
cinchona,  or  white  Peruvian  bark,  with  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  corymbs  ;  and,  2. 
The  officinalis,  or  coloured  Peruvian  bark,  with 
elliptic  leaves  downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  corolla  woolly.  Both  species  are  natives  of 
Peru,  where  the  trees  aftain  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  former  particularly  abounds 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito,  growing  promiscuously 
in  the  forests,  and  is  spontaneously  propagated 
from  its  seed.  Both  sorts  have  also  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe.    See  PI.  XX. 

The  bark  has  an  odour,  to  many  people  not  un- 
pleasant, and  very  perceptible  in  water  distilled 
from  it,  in  which  floating  globules,  like  essential 
oil,  have  been  observed.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  pungency, 
and  leaving  a  pretty  lasting  impression  on  the 
palate. 

Some  authors  allege,  that  the  Peruvians  learned 
the  use  of  this  bark  by  observing  certain  animals 
atfected  with  intermittents  instinctively  led  to  eat 
it ;  while  others  say,  that  a  Peruvian,  having  an 
ague,  was  cured  by  happening  to  drink  of  a  pool 
which,  from  some  frees  having  fallen  into  it,  was 
impregnated  with  cinchona;  and  its  being  employed 
in  gangrene,  is  said  to  have  originated  from  its  cur- 
ing it  in  a  patient  affected  with  an  ague.  About 
the  year  1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the 
Comitissa  del  Cinchon,  was  cured  by  the  bark  ; 
which  has  therefore  been  called,  Cortex  or  Pulvis 
Comitissw,  Cinchona,  Chinachina^  or  Chinchina, 
Kinakina,  or  Kinkhia,  Quinaquina  or  Quinquina  ; 
and,  from  the  interest  which  the  Cardinal  de  LngO 
and  the  Jesuit  fathers  took  in  its  distribution,  it 
has  been  called,  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de 
Lugo,  Jesuiticus,  Patrum,  &c. 

When  it  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  it  was 
reprobated  by  many  eminent  physicians  ;  and  at 
different  periods  long  after,  it  was  considered  a 
dangerous  remedy  ;  but  its  character,  in  process  of 
time,  became  very  universally  established.    For  a 
number  of  years,  the  bark  which  is  rolled  up  into 
short  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and  a  bright 
cinnamon  colour  in  the  inside,  which  broke  brittle, 
and  was  sound,  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  bitter- 
ish astringent  taste,  with  a  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  Avas  esteemed  the  best :   though  some 
esteemed  the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodness. 
During  the  time  of  a  former  war,  in  the  year  1779, 
the  Hussar  frigate  took  a  Spanish  ship,  laden  prin- 
cipally with  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  much  larger, 
thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  reddish  colour,  than  the 
bark  in  common  use.    Soon  after  it  was  brought 
to  London,  it  was  tried  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  in  other  hospitals  in  the  metropolis,  and 
uras  baid  to  be  more  efhcacious  than  the  quill  bark. 


This  put  practitioners  on  examining  into  the  history 
of  the  bark,  on  trying  experiments  Avith  it,  and  on 
making  comparative  trials  of  its  effects  with  those 
of  the  bark  in  common  use,  on  patients  labouring 
under  intermitting  complaints.    In  1782,  there  was 
published  an  account  of  this  red  bark ;  in  which 
the  author  says,  that  the  small  quill  bark  used  in 
England,  is  either  the  bark  of  young  trees,  or  of 
the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones;  and  that  the 
red  bark,  from  the  deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  of  the  old  trees  ;  and  he  mentions  a  Mr. 
Arnot,  who  himself  gathered  the  bark  from  the 
trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Mons.  Condamine,  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  trees  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the  year  1738.    These  both 
say,  that  taking  the  bark  from  an  old  tree  effec- 
tually kills  it ;  but  that  most  of  the  young  trees 
which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue  healthy  ; 
and  that  for  these  reasons  the  Spaniards  now  barked 
the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though  they 
still  imported  into  Spain  some  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  jthey  esteemed  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  than  what  was  got  from  the  young. 
From  these  facts  it  is  inferred,  that  the  large  red 
bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  used  by  Sydenham  and  Mor- 
ton, as  it  answers  to  the  description  of  the  bark 
used  in  their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their 
contemporaries.    On  the  whole,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  bark  in  question  is  not  only  stronger  and  more 
resinous,  but  likewise  more  efficacious  and  certaip 
in  its  effect,  than  the  common  bark,  and  that  it 
cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

Another  species  of  cinchona  has  also  been  disco- 
vered in  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  in 
Jamaica,  which  is  accurately  described  by  Dr. 
Wright,  under  the  title  of  Cinchona  Caribcca,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  Jamaica,  it  is  called  the  sea-side  beech,  and 
grows  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  white, 
furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  used ;  the  dark- 
brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour,  with  a 
mixed  kind  of  sweetish  taste,  at  first  like  horse- 
radish and  ginger,  but  becoming  at  last  nauseously 
bitter  and  astringent.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  a  span  length,  rolled  together,  and  a  line,  or 
half  a  line,  in  thickness;  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
very  fibrous  in  its  fracture.  It  seems  to  give  out 
more  extract  than  the  cinchona  officinalis.  Some 
of  it  Avas  imported  from  St.  Lucia,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  used  with  advantage  in  the  army 
and  navy  during  the  American  Avar.  The  fresh 
bark  is  found  to  be  considerably  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic, Avhich  objectionable  properties  it  is  said  to  lose 
on  being  dried. 

The  pale  and  the  red  barks  are  chiefly  in  use  in 
Britain,  though,  in  addition  to  these,  another  spe. 
cies  has  lately  been  introduced,  called  yelloxa  bark, 
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the  rirtue?  of  which  have  been  described  io  a  trea- 
tise by  Dr.  Relph.  The  common  pale  bark  is 
bronght  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  sizes,  either  flat 
or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  gene- 
rally in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattish  pieces,  but 
sometimes  also  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder 
is  reddish  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already 
observed,  it  is  much  more  resinous,  and  possesses 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  the  other  sorts  ;  and  the  more 
nearly  the  other  kinds  resemble  the  red  bark,  the 
better  they  are  now  considered.  The  red  bark  is 
heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry  ;  friable  bLjtween  the 
teeth  ;  does  not  separate  into  fibres  ;  and  breaks, 
not  shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has 
three  layers  :  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  with  mossy 
matter :  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact, 
darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields 
first  to  the  pestle :  the  inmost  is  more  woody, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter  red. 

All  the  barks  yield  their  virtues  both  to  cold  and 
boiling  water  ;  but  the  decoctions  are  thicker,  give 
out  the  taste  more  readily,  and  form  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  suddenly  than  the  fresh  old  infu- 
sions. The  infusion,  however,  contains  at  least  as 
much  extractive  matter,  but  more  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution ;  and  its  colour,  on  standing  some  time  with 
the  chalybeate,  becomes  darker,  while  that  of  the 
decoction  becomes  more  faint.  When  they  are  of 
a  certain  age,  the  addition  of  a  chalybeate  renders 
them  green ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  effete. 
Mild  or  caustic  alkalies,  or  lime,  precipitate  the 
extractive  matter,  which  in  the  case  of  the  caustic 
alkali  is  redissolved  by  a  farther  addition  of  the  al- 
kali. Lime-water  precipitates  less  from  a  fresh  in- 
fuhion  than  from  a  fresh  decoction  ;  and,  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  last,  some  mild  earth  is  percep- 
tible. The  infusion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  same 
state  with  the  fresh  decoclion,  and  then  they  depo- 
sit nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  ex- 
tractive matter ;  so  that  lime-water,  as  well  as  cha- 
lybeate, may  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  relative 
strength  and  perishable  nature  of  the  different  pre- 
parations, and  of  different  barks.  Accordingly, 
cold  infusions  are  found  by  experiment  to  be  less 
perishable  than  decoctions ;  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions of  the  red  bark  than  those  of  the  pale  :  those 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found,  by  length  of 
time,  to  separate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime- 
water,  and  more  extractive  matter.  Lime-water, 
as  precipitating  this  matter,  appears  an  ecxually  im- 
proper menstruum. 

Water  is  fouiul  to  suspend  the  resin  by  means  of 
much  less  gum  than  has  been  supposed.  Rectified 
spirit  of  Avine  extracts  a  bitterness,  but  no  astrin- 
gency,  from  a  residuum  of  twenty  effusions  of  cold 


wafer  ;  and  water  extracts  astringency,  but  no  bit'* 
terness,  from  the  residuum  of  as  many  effusions  of 
rectified  spirit.    The  residua  in  both  are  insipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the 
Peruvian  bark  by  Dr.  Irvine,  the  poAver  of  diffe- 
rent menstrua,  acting  upon  that  substance,  wa> 
ascertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  before 
been  done  ;  and  It  appears,  that,  with  respect  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  act 
in  the  order  in  which  they  aru  placed.  1.  /Ethereal 
spirit  of  vitriol. — 2.  Caustic  ley. — 3.  T'rench  bran- 
dy.— 4.  Rhenish  wine. — 3.  Soft  water. — 6.  Vinegar 
and  water. — 7.  ^Ethereal  spirit  of  nitre. — 8.  Mild 
volatile  alkali, — 9.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine. — 10. 
Mild  vegetable  alkali. — 11.  Lime-water.  The  anti- 
septic powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united,  are 
double  the  sum  of  those  taken  separately.  The 
astringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increased  by  acid^ 
of  vitriol ;  the  bitter  taste  is  destroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are  thu5 
described  by  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  in  the  Edinburgh  new 
Dispensatory:  it  is  gi»^en, 

1.  In  substance. — The  best  form  of  exhibiting  it  is 
in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  two  drachms  and  upwards.  As  it 
cannot  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder, 
it  must  either  be  diffused  in  some  liquid,  as  water, 
wine,  or  milk  ;  or  mixed  with  some  viscid  sub- 
stance, as  mucilage,  syrup,  or  jelly.  Its  taste, 
which  is  disagreeable  to  many  people,  is  best  co- 
vered by  milk,  and  it  should,  in  all  such  instances, 
be  taken  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  up  ;  for^  by- 
standing  any  time,  its  natural  flavour  is  communi- 
cated to  the  vehicle.  But  a  much  more  important 
objection  to  giving  Peruvian  bark  in  substance  is, 
that  some  stomachs  will  not  bear  it,  from  the  op, 
pression,  and  even  vomiting,  which  it  may  excite. 
But  we  must  endeavour  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  and  by 
giving  it  in  small  doses  more  frequently  repeated. 
If  we  are  unable  to  succeed  b^  these  means,  we 
must  extract  the  most  aciive  constituents  of  the 
bark  by  means  of  some  menstruum.  It  has  there- 
fore long  been  a  pharmaceutical  problem  to  discover 
which  menstruum  extracts  the  virtues  of  Peruvian 
bark  most  completely. 

2.  Infusion. — To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not 
bear  the  powder,  this  is  the  best  form  of  exhibiting 
Peruvian  bark.  Water,  at  a  given  temperature, 
seems  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  increase  the 
strength  of  an  infusion,  either  by  employing  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to 
remain  longer  in  contact.  One  part  of  bark  is  suf- 
ficient to  saturate  sixteen  of  water  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two.  To  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
water,  it  is  usual  to  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the 
bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and  to  allow  it  to  cool  slowly. 
After  standing  a  sutficient  length  of  tim?,  the  infu- 
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sion  is  decanted  off  for  use.  The  infusion  in  water 
is  however  liable  to  one  very  great  objection,  that 
it  cannot  be  kept  even  a  very  short  time  without 
■feeing  decomposed  and  spoiled.  Therefore,  in  gome 
instances,  we  prepare  the  infusion  with  wine ;  and 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  very  often  the  use  of 
the  menstruum  is  as  much  indicated  as  that  of  the 
solvend.    The  colleges  direct  the  following  : 

Infusum  Cinchonw  Officinalis.  Edin. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  one  pound. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter. 

Infusum  Corticis  Peruviani.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  twelve  ounces. 
Triturate  the  bark  with  the  mucilage,  and  add  the 
water  during   the    trituration.     Macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  decant  the  pure  liquor. 

This  Dr.  A.  Duncan  recommends  as  a  very  ele- 
gant form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principles  of  cin- 
chona, and  saj'S,  it  will  very  well  suit  weak  and 
delicate  stomachs.  The  trituration  promotes  the 
solution,  and  the  addition  of  the  mucilage  suspends 
the  finest  particles  of  the  bark  itself.  The  residuum 
of  the  cold  infusion  may  be  afterwards  employed  in 
making  other  preparations,  especially  the  ex- 
tract. 

3.  Tincture. — The  great  activity  of  the  men- 
struum in  this  preparation,  prevents  the  bark  from 
being  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  exert  its 
peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a  powerful 
stimulant.  The  Colleges  direct  a  simple  and  a 
compound  tincture :  the  latter  usually  known  as 
Huxham's  tincture  of  bark, 

Tinctura  Cinchonce  Officinalis.    Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark,  four  ounces,  (six  ounces, 
Lond.) 

Proof  spirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  (two 
pounds,  Dubl.  two  pints,  Lond.) 
Digest  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  Cinchona!  Composita.    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one 
ounce  and  a  half,  (half  an  ounce,  Dubl.) 
Virginian   snake   root,     bruised,  three 

•  drachms ; 
Safl'ron,  one  drachm  ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,two  scruples,  Lond.) 


Proof  spirit,  twenty  ounces,  (two  pounds, 
DubL) 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

The  London  College  also  direct  an  ammoniated 
tincture  of  cinchona,  which  is  made  by  digesting 
four  ounces  of  the  bark  in  a  quart  of  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia. 

4.  Decoction. — Water  of  the  temperature  of 
212°  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  soluble  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  than 
water  at  sixty.  But  the  solvent  powers  even  of 
boiling  water  have  their  limits,  and  by  protracting 
the  decoction  we  do  not  increase  its  strength,  but 
rather,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
struum, we  lessen  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved. 
Besides,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  some  of  the 
active  constituent  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  what  seems  to  be 
an  insoluble  and  inert  resinous  substance, 

Decoctum  Cinchonce  Officinalis.  Edin. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Water,  a  pound  and  a  half  (distilled,  nine- 
teen ounces,  Lond.). 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot. 

The  Dublin  College  direct  six  drachms  of  the 
bark,  coarsely  powdered,  to  eighteen  ounces  of 
water. 

5,  Extract. — In  this  preparation  we  expect  to 
possess  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark  in  a  very  con- 
centrated state.  The  principal  objections  to  its 
use  are  its  great  expence,  and  the  decomposition 
and  destruction  of  the  active  constituents  of  the 
bark  during  the  preparation,  when  not  properly 
conducted.  It  is  convenient  for  the  formation  of 
pills  and  boluses,  but  we  would  always  prefer  a 
fresh  infusion  or  decoction  to  any  mixture  in  which 
the  extract  is  redlssolved. 

Extr actum  Cinchonce.    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one 
pound ; 
Distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which,  Avhile  hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid,  but, 
as  it  grows  cold,  will  become  yellow  and  turbid. 
The  same  quantity  of  water  being  again  poured 
on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  the  boil- 
ing  until  the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains 
clear.  Then  reduce  all  these  liquors,  mixed  to- 
gether and  strained,  to  a  proper  thickness,  by 
evaporation. 

This  extract  is  prepared  under  two  forms  j  on« 
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«o/)f,  and  fit  for  making  pills ;  the  other  hard  and 
puirerizable. 

Extractum  Cinchona:  Officinalis.  Edin. 

Take  of  Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 
Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

Digest  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture. 

Boil  the  residuum  in  five  pounds  of  distilled  water 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  filter  the  decoction,  boil- 
ing  hot,  through  linen.  Repeat  this  decoction 
and  filtration  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  honey.  Draw  oft"  the 
alcohol  from  the  tincture  by  distillation,  until  it 
also  become  thick  ;  then  mix  the  liquors,  thus 
inspissated,  and  evaporate  them  in  a  bath  of 
boiling  water,  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda, 
to  a  proper  consistency. 

In  the  form  of  clyster,  bark  may  be  given  in 
substance,  decoction,  or  extract.  The  powder  is 
used  as  a  tooth-powder  for  spongy  and  bleeding 
gums,  and  the  decoction  is  an  excellent  astringent 
gargle  or  wash  in  the  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Practitioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some 
have  ascribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  stimulant 
power.  But  while  the  strongest  and  most  perma- 
nent stimuli  have  by  no  means  the  same  effect  with 
bark  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  bark  itself  shows 
hardly  any  stimulant  power,  either  from  its  action 
on  the  stomach,  or  on  other  sensible  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Firom  its  action  on  dead  ani- 
mal fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
powerful  astringent ;  and  from  its  good  effects  in 
certain  cases  of  disease,  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  it  is  a  still  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this  tonic 
power,  some  think,  that  its  action  as  an  antiseptic  is 
to  be  entirely  attributed ;  but  that,  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  resisting  the 
septic  process  to  which  animal  substances  are  na- 
turally subjected,  appears  beyond  all  dispute,  from 
its  eflects  in  resisting  putrefaction,  not  only  in 
dead  animal  solids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when 
entirely  detached  from  the  living  subject. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian 
bark  acts  powerfully  as  an  astringent,  as  a  tonic, 
and  as  an  antiseptic  ;  yet  these  principles  will  by 
no  means  explain  all  the  effects  derived  from  it  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  And  accordingly,  from  no 
artificial  composition  in  which  these  powers  are 
combined,  or  in  which  they  exist  even  to  a  higher 
degree,  can  the  good  consequences  resulting  from 
Peruvian  bark  be  obfained.  Many  practitioners, 
therefore,  are  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  specific.  If 
by  a  specific  we  mean  an  infallible  remedy,  it  can- 
not indeed  be  considered  as  in'itled  to  that  appella- 
tion ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  Tery  powerful  remedy, 


of  the  operation  of  which  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion  has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  propriety 
■  be  denominated  a  specific.  But  whatever  its  mode 
of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  success  in  a  great  variety 
of  dilierent  diseases,  insomuch  that  physicians 
would  be  greatly  at  a  loss  were  they  deprived  of 
this  remedy. 

It  was  first  introduced,  as  has  already  been  said, 
for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  and  in  these, 
when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  success. 
Practitioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  exhibition  ;  some  prefer  giving 
it  just  before  the  fit,  some  during  the  fit,  others 
immediately  after  it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  between  the  fits,  the  dose 
being  the  more  frequent  and  larger  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and  this  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion, although  it  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  to  the 
employment  of  more  bark  than  is  necessary,  we 
consider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable,  from  being 
well  suited  to  most  stomachs.  The  requisite  quan- 
tity is  very  difterent  in  different  cases ;  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents,  it  seems  even  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  administer  it  at  all. 

It  is  liable,  when  given  in  large  doses,  to  vomit 
or  purge,  and  sometimes  it  oppresses  the  stomach. 
These,  or  any  other  effects  that  may  take  place, 
are  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  particularly 
appropriated  to  them.  'I'hus  vomiting  is  often 
restrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine ;  looseness,  by 
combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But,  un- 
less for  obviating  particular  inconveniences,  it  is 
more  successful  when  exhibited  in  its  simple  state 
than  with  any  addition  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
ground  for  believing  that  its  powers  are  increased 
by  crude  sal-ammoniac,  or  any  other  additions 
whatever. 

In  agues  it  is  now  given  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  without  previous 
evacuations,  though  some  choose  to  premise  an 
emetic.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxysms  cease,  but  till  the  natural  appetite  and 
strength  return.  Its  use  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off',  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  prevent 
a  relapse ;  to  which,  however  unaccountable,  inde- 
pendently of  the  recovery  of  vigour,  there  often 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  disposition. 

Bark  is  a  medicine  which  seems  not  only  suited 
to  the  cure  of  intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fibre, 
on  which,  however  difficult  to  explain,  all  rigidly 
periodical  diseases  seem  to  depend.  Nor  is  its  use 
of  less  importance  in  continued  fevers  ;  attention 
being  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  proper  state, 
and  to  promote,  when  necessary,  the  evacuation  of 
redundant  bile.  In  the  coniluent  small-pox,  it 
promotes  a  proper  suppuration  in  the  pustules, 
diminishes  the  fever  through  its  whole  course,  and 
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corrects  putrescence  and  the  disposition  to  gan- 
grene. In  ulcerated  sore  throats  it  is  used  with  ex- 
traordinary success,  as  it  is  also,  externally  and  in- 
ternally, in  every  species  of  gangrene.  In  all  those 
haemorrhages  called  passive,  and  which  it  is  allowed 
all  haemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  like- 
wise in  other  increased  discharges  which  tend  to 
debilitate  the  patient,  it  is  much  employed  ;  and  in 
certain  undefined  cases  of  haemoptysis,  some  allege 
that  it  is  remarkably  effectual  when  joined  Avith 
some  of  the  mineral  acids.  Lastly,  it  is  used  for 
obviating  the  disposition  to  nervous  and  convulsive 
diseases,  as  it  greatly  lessens  the  irritability  of  the 
system ;  and  some  have  great  confidence  in  it, 
joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
ccrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  scurvy, 
and  in  promoting  the  recovery  of  convalescents. 

Dr.  CuUen,  after  declaring  this  to  be  "  one  of 
the  most  considerable  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,"  says,  he  considers  : 

1.  That  it  is  a  bitter  and  astringent  conjoined, 
and  therefore  a  powerful  tonic  ;  and  that  its  pro- 
perties as  an  aromatic  are  inconsiderable. 

2.  That  the  action  of  these  powers  on  the  human 
stomach,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  good  effects  in 
fevers,  particularly  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

3.  That,  for  tlie  most  part,  it  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  latter,  without  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysms. 

4.  That,  the  natural  functions  being  healthy,  no 
preparation  for  its  exhibition  is  necessary  ;  though 
the  premising  of  an  emetic,  may  excite  activity  in 
the  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  dispense  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  bark.  A  suspected  redundancy 
of  bile,  may  also  require  intestinal  evacuation. 

5.  That,  if  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent 
seem  to  be  anticipating  their  periods,  and  especially 
if  these  increase  in  their  duration,  their  course 
should  always  be  stopped  by  an  immediate  use  of 
the  bark.  Marks  of  internal  inflammation,  and  of 
a  general  inflammatory  diathesis,  form  exceptions 
to  this ;  for,  till  their  removal,  this  remedy  is  found 
to  be  ineffectual. 

6.  Tha*,  in  cases  even  of  visceral  affection,  the 
bark  is  not  always  to  be  withheld  ;  since  the  accu- 
mulations of  blood  in  the  liver  and  spleen  are  in- 
creased by  every  repetition  of  the  cold  stage  of  an 
intermittent. 

7.  That,  from  the  nicest  observation  as  to  the 
moment  when  bark  may  be  most  advantageously 
given  in  an  intermittent,  it  appears,  "  that  the 
giving  a  large  dose  immediately  before  the  time  of 
accession,  is  the  most  proper  practice  ;"  but  as  some 
stomachs  will  not  bear  the  necessary  dose  (^ij  of 
the  pale  kind),  smaller  quantities  may  be  r'jpea!ed 
"  every  hour,  for  some  hours,  near  to  the  time  of 
accession." 

8.  In  remittent  fevers,  although  no  positive  in- 
terdiction should  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  bark 
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during  their  exacubations,  the  time  of  remission  it 
to  be  especially  chosen. 

9.  When  either  of  these  fevers  puts  on  a  con- 
tinued form,  it  will  require  the  bark,  as  in  cases  of 
indistinct  remission. 

10.  This  remedy,  improper  in  all  cases  when 
the  phlogistic  diathesis  is  present,  is  particularly  so 
in  the  beginning  of  acute  rheumatism. 

11.  In  typhous  fevers,  where  combined  with  the 
phlogistic  diathesis,  as  is  especially  the  case  in 
their  commencement,  the  bark  is  improper ;  as  ag- 
gravating the  inflammatory  state,  and  occasioning 
local  and  fatal  inflammations  of  the  brain  and 
lungs.  Cases  where  there  is  little  if  any  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  (which  are  very  rare)j  may,  acci- 
dentally, occur  as  exceptions. 

12.  In  epidemic  fevers,  attended  with  phrcnitic 
symptoms,  this  remedy  is  inadmissible. 

13.  In  the  exanthematic  affections,  small-pox, 
measles,  erysipelas,  &c.  it  may  be  required  to  cor- 
rect the  "  putrid  diathesis,"  but  in  that  case  only 
is  it  proper. 

14.  In  scarlatina  and  cynanche  maligna  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  bark  is  indisputable ;  except  in 
some  peculiar  cases  of  both,  which  arc  only  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  practitioner's  ingenuity. 

Dr.  CuUen's  ideas  concerning  the  use  of  cin- 
chona in  catarrhal  affections,  h^morrhagy,  phthisis, 
gangrene,  and  in  diseases  arising  from  a  laxity  of 
the  system,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Vol.  II.  of  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica." 

Cl'NCHONA  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  ;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  narrow  leaved  Peruvian  bark  tree. 
See  CiiiNciioNA. 

Cl'NCHONA  CARIBiEA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Cariba;an  bark  tree.  See  Cuincuoxa, 
and  PI.  XX. 

CI  NCHONA  CORTEX  PERUVIANUS  RU- 
BER, or  Chinchilla  rubra.  The  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  this  red  bark  are  similar  to  those  of  the  for- 
mer.    Sec  Cinchona. 

Cl'NCHONA  CORTEX  PERUVIANUS. 
FLAVUS;  Cortex  chince  Jlavus,  or  Cortex  chines 
regius.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  new  spe- 
cies are  also  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  cincho- 
na officinalis.    See  Cinchona. 

Cl'NCHONA  FLORIBU'NDA  ;  the  systema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Saint  Lucia 
bark.    See  Ciiincuina  Sanct^  Luci^. 

Cl'NCHONA  OFFICINALIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Peruvian  bark-tree.  Soe  Cinchona. 

CI'NCHONIN,  a  name  given,  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Duncan,  to  the  principle  which  forms  the  precipitate 
witii  tannin.  This  was  found  to  be  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  as,  in  its  properties,  it  did  not  coincide 
with  any  o'her  which  had  before  been  described,  it 
certainly  is  very  properly  considered  as  a  distinct 
substance,  not  before  recognised  in  chemical  lan- 
auage.    "rhe  active  constituents  of  Peruvian  bark, 
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according  to  the  latest  analysis,  are,  cinchonin, 
tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with  some  muci- 
lage and  resin.    See  Cinchona. 

ClNCrNNUS,  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  tern- 
pics.    See  Capillus. 

CINCLE'SIS,  (from  jciyxXi^a;,  to  shake  or  wag), 
in  Vogel's  Nosology  ;  a  morbid  nictitation,  or  in- 
voluntary winking. 

CINERA'RIA,  ragwort;  a  genus  in  Linnseus's 
botany.  He  enumerates  twenty-six  species.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  the  stcebe-leaved  knapweed,  a 
species  of  Centaukea. 

CINERA'RIUM,  the  ash-hole  of  a  furnace. 

Cl'NERES  CLAVELLA'TJ,  (clavellaius ;  from 
davits,  a  wedge)  ;  kali  impwrum  or  impure  pot-ash. 
Alkali,  in  this  state,  is  called,  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  carbonas  potasses  alkalescens.  It  is 
from  this  salt  the  various  preparations  of  kali  are 
made  ;  as  the  sal  alkalinus  Jixus  vegetabilis  purift- 
catus,  the  kali  praparatum,  the  aqua  kali,  the  lijci- 
vium  causticum,  the  kali  pur wn,  <^c.  The  name  of 
cineres  clavellati  originated  from  the  little  wedges 
or  billets  into  which  the  wood  was  usually  cut  to 
make  pot-ash. 

Cl'NERES  RU'SSICI;  the  Russian  pot-ash  in 
its  impure  state. 

CINERITIOUS,  (from  cinis,  ashes),  of  the  co- 
lour of  ashes  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  colour  of  burnt  ashes. 

CINNA'BARIS,  (xjvva/Sa/sif),  cinnabar  ;  a  red 
mineral  substance  consisting  of  mercury  combined 
with  sulphur.  It  is  either  native  or  factitious.  The 
native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately  compact, 
very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
This  kind  of  Cinnabar  is  found  in  the  Dutchy  of 
Deuxponts,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Spain,  South  Ame- 
rica, &c.  It  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  cinna- 
bar in  flowers.  Artificial  cinnabar,  employed  as 
a.  factitious  cinnabar,  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
sulphur  sublimed,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  fine  red 
substance.  The  best  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full 
of  needle,  like  spiculae.  See  Hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratus  ruber.  Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as 
a  mild  mercurial,  and  as  an  alterative.  Hotfman 
greatly  recommends  it  as  a  sedative  and  antispasmo- 
dic ;  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his  "  Tem- 
perant  Powder.^'  Other  intelligent  physicians  deny 
that  cinnabar,  taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal 
quality  ;  and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  in- 
solubility of  it  in  any  menstruum.  This  question, 
concerning  its  utility  as  an  internal  medicine, 
cannot  be  decided  without  further  researches. 

Cl'NNABAR  FACTI'TIA  ;  factitious  cinnabar. 
See  Hydrargyrus  sulphuratus  ruber. 

Cl'NNABAR  NATITA  :  native  cinnabar.  See 
Cinnabaris. 

CINNAMO'MUM,  (wvm^Aw/xoy ;  from  kinamom, 
Arab.) ;  cinmamon.    The  tree  which  affords  the 


true  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner  bark,  is  the  laU' 
rus  cinnamomum  of  Jacquin,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
Lauras  foliis  trinerviis  ovaio-oblongis  ;  nervis  ver- 
sus apicem  evanescentibus,  Linn.  Class,  Ennean- 
dria.  Order,  Monogynia,  Cinnamon  bark  is  one 
of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics ;  of  a  very 
fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  moderat.  ly  pungent,  glow- 
ing, but  not  fiery  taste,  accompanied  with  consi- 
derable sweetness,  and  some  d'  grec  of  astringency. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought 
not  much  to  exceed  stout  writing  paper  in  thick- 
ness. The  inferior  kind  is  distinguished  by  being 
thicker,  of  a  darker  and  brownish  colour,  hot, 
and  pungent  when  chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
agreeable bitter  after-taste.  The  Dutch  have  been 
accused  of  deteriorating  this  article,  by  mixing  it 
with  a  proportion  of  real  cinnamon,  but  which  had 
been  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  distillation. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaket 
smell  and  taste.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  cassia 
bark.  This  last  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  break, 
ing  over  smooth,  and  by  its  slimy  mucilaginous 
taste,  without  any  thing  of  the  roughness  of  the 
true  cinnamon  bark. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  this  substance, 
when  distilled  with  water,  furnishes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  very  pungent  and  fragrant  oil  ;  and  the  wa- 
ter itself  has  a  strong  flavour  of  cinnamon.  The 
watery  extract  in  Neumann's  experiment  amounted 
to  720  from  7680  parts.  With  alkohol  the  oil  does 
not  pass  over  in  distillation,  but  remains  in  the 
extract,  which  amounts  to  960.  This  essential  oil, 
which  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  is  of  a  whitish  yel. 
low  colour,  and  has  a  pirngent  burning  taste.  It 
should  sink  in  water,  and  be  entirely  soluble  it 
alkohol. 

Of  this  bark,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  its  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently acrid  ;  but  not  being  in  large  proportion  in 
the  substance  of  the  cinnamon  as  nature  produces 
it,  this  may  be  employed  more  safely  than  most  of 
the  other  aromatics.  As  it  is  a  bark,  its  aromatic 
qualities  are  accompanied  with  somewhat  astringent, 
which  may  determine  its  being  employed  in  certain 
cases  rather  than  some  of  the  other  aromatics  ;  but 
the  astringent  quality  is  not  considerable,  and  can 
never  be  trusted  to  by  itself.  Its  aromatic  qualities 
are  extracted  by  water  in  infusion,  but  more  pow- 
erfully  by  it  in  distillation  ;  and  in  both  ways  also 
by  a  proof-spirit  applied  :  hence  both  the  Brilish 
dispensatories  have  now  also  ordered  a  tincture  of  it 
made  with  proof-spirit.  In  all  these  ways  it  may 
be  agreeably  employed  ;  but  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  its  being  stimulant  and  heating,  for  even 
the  simple  distilled  water,  when  frequently  em- 
ployed, has  proved  hurtfuUy  irritating  to  the 
fauces." 

Besides  forming  an  ingredient  in  many  officinal 
compositions  in  which  it  is  only  an  auxiliary,  the 
colleges  direct  a  distilled  water  and  spirit  of  cinna- 
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TOon,  and  a  tincture  in  which  three  ounces  of  this 
bark  arc  infused  for  a  week  in  proof-spirit. 

CINQUEFOIL.    See  Pentaphyllum. 

CIRCjE'A,  (from  Circe,  the  famous  inchantress), 
enchanter's  night-shade  ;  a  genus  in  I^innaeus's 
botany.  He  enumerates  two  species  and  one  va- 
riety. 

CIRCOCE'LE,  (Kip<TCiy^rj\y] ;  from  Ktp<Tog,  varix, 
or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  atid  ktjXij,  a  tumor)  ; 
a  7)ariocele,  or  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 
.''permatic  cord,  extending  from  the  abdominal  ring 
to  the  superior  part  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  produced 
by  a  varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  vein.  See  Va- 
ricocele. Both  this  and  the  varicocele  are  occa- 
sioiKilly  produced  by  obstruction  in  the  veins  ; 
tiiongh  most  frequently  owing  to  a  relaxed  state  of 
the^e  vessels  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the  corresponding  artery, 
thc^  are  not  sufficiently  affected  by  its  influence. 
The  tumor  produced  by  these  causes,  is  sometimes 
so  large  as  to  appear  like  a  hernia  or  hydrocele  ; 
but  we  distinguish  it  from  these  by  the  touch,  for 
varicose  veins  are  like  worms  filled  with  elastic 
matter.  We  have  another  mark  upon  which  we 
can  still  more  depend:  the  tumor  in  the  erect 
posture  of  the  body  is  much  increased,  while,  in  the 
horizontal  situation,  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  varicocele. 

Cl'RCON,  a  peculiar  species  of  earth,  discover- 
ed in  the  jargon  of  Ceylon ;  Avhich  last  is  also 
called  circon. 

CIRCULATION,  the  round,  or  course,  which 
the  blood  takes,  when  impelled  by  the  organs  des- 
tined by  nature  for  that  end.  The  heart,  by  the 
alternate  systole  and  diastole  of  its  ventricles  and 
auricles,  pushes  the  blood  through  the  arteries  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  and  receives  it  again  from 
the  veins. 

The  circulation  of  the  bloody  is  carried  on  in  three 
different  manners.  1.  The  first  and  most  universal 
kind  of  circulation  is  that  by  which  almost  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  are  filled  by  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  and.  the  greatest  part  of  the  veins  evacuated 
by  the  diastole.  See  IIeaut.  2.  The  second  kind 
ot  circulation,  opposite  to  the  first,  is  through  the 
coronary  vessels  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  of  which 
are  filled  with  blood  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  the  veins  emptied  during  the  systole. 
3.  The  third  kind  of  circulation  is  that  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart;  through  the  venal  dncts  of 
which,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  passes,  without 
going  through  the  lungs,  which  is  the  course  of  all 
the  rem.aining  mass  of  blood.  Resides  these  three 
different  kinds  of  circulation,  there  are  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  course  of  the  blood,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  particular  circulations.  Such  is  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  through 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  through  the 
cavernous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 


The  blood  of  the  two  venae  cavae  is  propelled  hy 
a  muscular  force,  in  either  vein,  into  the  right  au- 
ricle. These  veins,  while  they  lie  Avithin  the 
thorax,  are  endowed  with  strong  and  irritable  mus- 
cular fibres,  by  whose  contraction  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  neighbouring  auricle.  See  Cava. 
In  like  manner,  the  auricle,  being  irritated,  is  con- 
tracted on  all  sides.  First,  by  a  constriction  of  its 
muscular  fibres,  the  anterior  semicylinder  of  the 
auricle  is  reduced  to  a  plane  ;  while  the  same  fibres, 
by  their  contraction,  bring  back  the  middle  arch 
towards  the  anterior  extremity  or  beginning  of  the 
heart,  and  likewise  towards  its  posterior  extremity 
or  sinus  ;  afterwards  the  appendix  of  the  auricle 
descends,  and  is  contracted  transversely,  M'hile  the 
lower  part  ascends  ;  and  thus  the  auricle  becomes 
shorter  :  And,  lastly,  the  left  edge  turns  evidently 
to  the  right,  and  the  right  edge  a  little  to  the  left; 
and  thus  the  auricle  is  rendered  narrower.  The 
blood  of  both  cavae  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be 
driven  through  the  open  valves  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart :  because  the  blood  is  hindered 
from  returning  again  into  the  lower  cava,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
succeeding  blood  from  the  abdomen,  and  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  valve  ;  and  is  hindered  from  as- 
cending, both  by  the  motion  and  weight  of  the  con- 
sequent blood.  It  is  driven  back,  however,  on 
both  sides,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  obstacle  in 
the  lungs. 

The  use  of  the  valvulce  tricufpides  is  sufficiently 
evident ;  for  the  right  auricle  being  contracted,  the 
blood  is  forced  through  the  auricular  orifice,  and, 
like  a  wedge,  separates  the  pendulous  portions  of 
the  valves,  and  presses  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
heart;  while  the  uppermost  valve  shuts  the  pul- 
monary artery,  lest  the  blood,  by  the  weak  impulse 
of  the  auricle,  should  flow  into  that  artery  :  the 
blood  thus  received,  and  confined  within  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  is,  by  its  strong  contraction, 
powerfully  e^pelled  into  the  artery. 

The  sensible  fibres  of  the  heart,  being  irrigated 
by  the  quantity  and  weight  of  this  warm  blood,  is 
thereby  solicited  to  a  contraction:  for  the  fibres  of 
the  heart,  like  other  muscles,  are  furnished  with 
nerves  of  various  origin,  and  in  great  aban. 
dance.  That  these  nerves  conduce  powerfully  to 
move  the  heart  is  highly  probable,  fi  om  a  consider- 
ation of  the  common  nature  of  muscles :  from  the 
increase  which  follows  in  the  heart's  motion  by  ir- 
ritating the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  either  at  the 
brain  or  the  medulla  spinalis ;  and  from  the  languor 
that  ensues  upon  tying  these  nerves,  which  proves 
fatal,  either  suddenly  or  within  a  few  days,  even 
though  the  ligature  be  made  only  on  a  few  of  them  ; 
for  the  intercostal,  and  especially  those  from  the 
ganglion  of  the  upper  thoracic,  cannot  be  tied. 

But  that  there  are  still  other  causes,  besides  that 
of  the  nerves,  conducing  to  the  motion  of  the  heart. 
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we  are  persuaded  from  observing  its  motion  undis- 
turbed by  the  irritation  of  all  the  nerves  in  the  liv- 
ing animal;  from  its  remaining  after  the  greatest 
■tvonnds  of  the  head,  and  even  of  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla  spinalis ;  likewise,  from  its  motion 
when  torn  out  of  the  breast ;  chiefiy  in  those  ani- 
mals whose  lungs,  being  impermeable,  make  no  re- 
sistance to  the  heart's  motion ;  for  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  observed  to  be  very  vigorous  in  the  foetus, 
before  the  brain  is  well  formed,  and  likewise  in 
animals  wanting  the  head.  And  all  our  experiments 
agree  in  this,  that  the  quiescent  heart  in  dead  or 
dying  animals,  when  irritated  by  heat,  vapours, 
poisons,  and  especially  impelled  tlatus,  watery 
liquors,  wax,  or  blood,  or  on  receiving  an  electric 
spark,  immediately  contracts  itself,  putting  all  its 
fibres  into  a  rapid  motion,  by  a  force  sometimes 
•common  to  the  whole  heart,  and  sometimes  affect- 
ing only  a  particular  part  of  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  stimulus  occa- 
sioned by  the  venous  blood  driven  into  the  heart, 
causes  it  to  contract.  This  contraction  is  convul- 
sive, made  with  gre.at  celerity,  and  a  manifest  cor- 
rugation of  the  fibres.  The  whole  heart,  in  the 
contraction,  becomes  shorter,  thicker,  and  harder, 
so  that  the  left  ventricle  is  drawn  somewhat  towards 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  one  much 
more.  The  base  also  advances  towards  the  apex  ; 
hnt  the  apex  more  evidently  towards  the  basis. 
Even  the  septum  of  the  heart  is  rendered  shorter, 
and  draws  itself  towards  the  basis.  By  this  action, 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  heart  swell  inwardly,  and 
compress  the  blood.  Of  this  fact  we  may  be  con- 
vinced, by  thrusting  a  finger  into  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart  in  an  animal  newly  killed.  That  the  heart 
is  accurately  enough  emptied  in  this  action,  appears 
from  the  event ;  from  the  evident  paleness  of  ani- 
mals whose  heart  is  white,  as  frogs  and  chickens ; 
and  from  the  internal  surface  being  full  of  eminen- 
ces, which  exactly  answer  to  opposite  cavities,  and 
to  the  thick  reticular  arms  or  columns  interrupted 
by  sinuses.  The  apex  of  the  heart,  being  con- 
tracted a  little  like  a  hook,  strikes  against  that  part 
of  the  pericardium  next  the  thorax.  Forwards, 
there  is  also  a  pulsation  from  the  left  venal  sinus, 
which  is  at  that  time  filled.  In  expiration,  the 
heart  strikes  violently  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
truth  of  both  these  we  know  by  experiment. 

The  blood,  which  is  pressed  by  the  contracted 
heart,  endeavours  to  escape  in  all  directions  ;  it  is 
driven  from  the  muscular  sides,  towards  the  axis  of 
the  ventricle,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  contain- 
ed between  the  sides  of  the  ventricle  and  the  annu- 
lus  of  the  auricular  orifice,  pushes  the  annulus  with- 
in the  auricle,  and  by  this  action  upon  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  annulus,  it  becomes  extended. 
A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  indeed  returned  into 
the  auricle  before  the  pressure  becomes  sufficient  to 
close  the  tricuspid  valves.    When  these  vaWes  are 


shut,  the  violent  pressure  of  the  blood  against  thetii 
might  considerably  injure  them,  or  even  push  them 
back  into  the  auricle  ;  but  to  prevent  any  accident 
of  that  kind,  their  muscular  columns,  which  con- 
tract with  the  heart,  keep  their  edges  firmly  united. 

The  blood  being  impelled  from  the  sides  toward 
the  axis  of  the  contracting  heart,  endeavours  to 
escape  in  that  direction,  and,  by  rushing  like  a 
wedge  between  the  valves,  presses  their  loose  edges 
against  the  sides  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  to 
run  freely  out  of  the  heart.  The  truth  of  this  ap- 
pears from  the  fabric  of  the  parts,  from  injections, 
and  from  ligatures,  which,  by  obstructing  the  lungs, 
will  not  suffer  the  cavities  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  fee  emptied. 

The  blood  now  received  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, circulates  through  the  lungs.  That  the  blood 
goes  directly  from  the  arteries  into  the  pulmonary 
veins,  appears  evidently  from  their  structure  ;  from 
a  ligature,  which,  confining  the  blood  between  the 
heart  and  lungs,  causes  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of 
the  artery :  from  polypuses,  by  which  the  mouth 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  being  obstructed,  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  become  enlarged,  and  at  length 
burst,  while  the  left  remain  empty;  from  injections, 
for  water,  isinglass,  and  milk,  are  very  easily 
forced  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  vein, 
and  from  thence  intp  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart. 
And  lastly,  the  direct  anastomoses,  or  final  open- 
ings of  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  lungs,  may- 
be seen  by  microscopes,  in  frogs,  &c. 

The  blood  which  has  once  entered  the  pulmonary- 
artery  cannot  return  to  the  heart ;  because  its 
valves  are  of  such  dimensions,  that  when  distended, 
they  perfectly  shut  up  the  opening  at  the  heart ; 
and  they  are  so  strong  that  they  resist  a  much 
greater  force  than  the  contraction  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Sometimes,  however,  from  a  greater  con- 
tractile force  of  the  artery,  they  grow  somewhat 
callous  ;  or,  from  a  laceration  of  their  outer  mem- 
brane, a  bony  matter  is  poured  in  between  the 
duplicature  of  the  valves.  When  the  blood,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  artery,  returns  towards  the  heart, 
it  meets  and  enters  the  open  concavities  of  the 
valves,  which  are  by  that  means  expanded,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  is  completely  shut.  Any 
opening  that  might  be  left,  is  precluded  by  the 
small  callous  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

pulmonary  veins  (of  which  we  shall  say  more 
under  its  proper  head),  run  into  larger  branches, 
which  at  last  terminate  in  four  (seldom  two,  and 
still  more  rarely  five)  trunks  ;  to  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  affix  a  name  in  the  singular,  by  calling 
them  the  pulmonary  vein.  These  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  pericardium,  from  whence  they  receive  an 
external  covering,  and  are  then  inserted  into  the 
corners  of  the  left  or  posterior  sinus,  which  is 
sometimes  likewise  called  the  pulmonary  sinus. 
In  this  course  the  upper  veins  descend,  and  the 
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lower  ones  ascend.  That  these  veins  bring  their 
blood  towards  the  heart,  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  sinus  into  which  they  open,  is  proved  by  a 
ligature,  which  causes  a  turgescence  or  swelling, 
from  the  blood  being  retained,  between  the  ligature 
and  the  lungs. 

In  this  left  sinus  the  blood  waits  for  the  heart's 
relaxation,  when  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle, 
an  the  same  manner  as  the  right  auricle  impelled  its 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that 
the  same  blood  is  now  arrived  into  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  which  was  a  little  before  sent  from  the 
venas  cavae  into  the  right  auricle.  This  course  of 
the  blood,  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other, 
through  tlie  lungs,  is  called  the  pulmonary  or  lesser 
circulation,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  proved  by  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
pulmonary  veins  on  the  left  side,  and  likewise  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  from  the  entrance 
into  the  left  ventricle  being  obstructed. 

The  lefi,  or  posterior  and  upper  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  which  is  always  first  formed,  and  in  a  gr«at 
number  of  animals  is  the  only  one,  makes  that  part 
of  the  heart  which  Dr.  Monro  calls  its  convex  su- 
perior side.  It  is  somewhat  narrower,  a  little 
longer,  rounder,  and  generally  of  a  less  capacity, 
according  to  Ilaller,  than  the  right  ventricle  ;  for 
its  contents  are  about  two  ounces,  while  those  of 
the  right  amount  to  three.  Its  internal  fabric  is 
reticular,  but  more  nicely  wrought  than  in  the 
right  ventricle,  and  within  the  mouth  of  the  artery 
it  is  smooth;  but  its  force  is  considerably  greater, 
as  the  muscular  flesh  that  surrounds  it  is  much 
thicker,  and  almost  three  times  as  strong.  The 
septum  of  the  heart  belongs  mostly  to  the  left,  but 
some  part  of  it  also  to  the  right  ventricle  :  the 
whole  of  it  is  reticulated,  but  solid,  and  incapable 
of  sufl'ering  any  injected  liquid  to  pass  from  one 
ventricle  to  another. 

Again,  this  left  ventricle  being  excited  to  motion 
by  the  impelled  blood,  from  the  same  irritable 
nature  already  mentioned,  contracts,  and  drives  its 
eontained  blood  with  a  violent  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  the  tip  or  cone  of  the  heart  being  at 
the  same  time  drawn  nearer  to  its  basis.  And  since 
the  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valves  is  here  the  same 
as  in  the  tricuspids,  the  blood  now  expanding  the 
ring  from  whence  they  arise,  removes  that  valve 
which  lay  against  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  and  opens 
a  way  for  itself  to  the  artery.  This  is  proved  by 
©cular  demonstration  in  living  animals,  where  the 
left  ventricle  swells  upon  shutting  the  passage  into 
the  aorta. 

The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  differ  little 
ifrom  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  :  only,  as  the 
©pening  is  here  greater,  so  the  valves  are  propor- 
tionally larger  and  stronger,  and  are  not  so  often 
feund  to  want  those  callous  rotind  bodies  ja  the 


middle.  The  fibres,  too,  of  the  valves,  toth 
transverse  and  ascending,  are  here  somewhat  more 
conspicuous. 

After  the  contraction  of  the  heart  follows  its  re- 
laxation or  diastole,  in  which  it  becomes  empty, 
lax,  and  soft,  recovers  its  former  length,  the  ven- 
tricles recede  from  the  septum,  and  the  basis  from 
the  apex.  But,  while  it  Is  in  this  state,  the  blood 
in  the  auricles,  having  been,  as  it  were,  in  a  state 
of  expectation,  rushes  through  the  openings  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  dilates  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  increases  all  its  dimensions.  After  the 
auricles  have  freed  themselves  of  the  blood  they 
contained,  they  are  in  like  manner  relaxed,  and 
their  opposite  sides  remove  from  each  other.  The 
blood  then  collected  in  the  venas  cavas  and  pulmon- 
ary  veins,  fills  the  auricles  by  the  contraction  of  the 
veins ;  renders  them  long,  broad,  and  thick,  like 
the  ventricles  ;  and  even  distends  and  fills  the  den- 
tated  processes  of  the  crested  margin. 

These  motions  of  the  right  and  left  auricle,  with 
the  right  and  left  ventricle,  are  not  performed  in 
that  succession  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  method, 
Dr.  Monro  has  described  them ;  for  both  the  auricles 
are  contracted,  while  both  the  ventricles  are  re- 
laxed ;  £0  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  pre- 
cedes the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  This  fact 
is  ascertained  by  experiments  on  dying  animals,  and 
on  animals  with  cold  blood.  Those  who  have  in- 
advertently taught  otherwise,  have  not  taken  the 
advantage  of  making  a  sufficient  number  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  That  the  auricle,  near 
death,  makes  frequent  palpitations  before  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  performs  one  contraction,  is  cer- 
tainly true.  The  auricle,  with  its  sinus,  forms  one 
cavity  ;  and  both  are  filled  and  both  emptied  in  the 
same  instant. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  aorta,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  expelled 
from  the  heart,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contro- 
versy ;  and  different  anatomists  have  computed 
them  differently.  If  we  would  make  a  just  estimate 
of  the  heart's  force  in  living  animals,we  must  consider 
what  resistances  that  complex  muscle  overcomes: 
we  must  compute  the  enormous  weight  of  the  whole 
mass  of  blood;  a  mass  perhaps  of  fifty  pounds  and 
upwards  :  for  all  the  quantity  of  fluids,  once  stag, 
nant  in  a  person  lately  drowned  or  fainting  away, 
are  easily  put  into  their  former  motion  by  the 
heart  alone.  We  must  also  consider  the  great  de- 
crease of  the  blood's  velocity,  arising  from  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  dividing  branches  ;  and  yet, 
even  in  the  least  vessels,  its  velocity  is  very  consi- 
derable, as  appears  by  the  Sanctorian  perspiration 
seen  tolly  rapidly  ofl  like  smoke,  and  by  the  quick 
motion  of  the  blood,  seen  by  the  help  of  micro- 
scopes, in  fishes  tails.  Frictions  in  every  machine 
always  consume  the  greatest  part  of  the  moving 
forces ;  and  these  frictions  will  doubtless  be  very 
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large  in  the  human  body,  whose  blood  and  juices 
are  extremely  vi'-cirl,  and  whose  vessels  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  allow  more  than  a  single  globule  to 
pass  at  a  lime,  and  even  that  not  without  changing 
its  figure.  All  these  resistances  being  considered, 
we  may  without  doubt  conclude,  that  the  force  of 
the  heart  must  be  extremely  great,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  motion  so  strong  as  we  perceive  it  in  the 
least  arteries.  Another  argument  of  the  heart's 
force  is,  that  aneurisms  and  arteries  are  burst,  and 
very  great  weights,  as  well  as  the  body  itself,  rais- 
ed by  the  force  of  the  heart's  systole. 

The  blood,  being  driven  into  the  aorta,  rushes 
first  of  all  into  the  coronary  arteries,  by  which  the 
heart  is  supplied  with  bload.  These  arteries  are 
for  the  most  part  two  ;  the  right  goes  off  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  upper  and 
left  one  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  aorta. 
All  the  external  arteries  are  surrounded  with  much 
fat ;  but  their  cavity  is  more  intercepted  with 
valves  than  that  of  other  arteries.  These  arteries 
communicate,  by  inosculation  of  the  small  branches, 
every  where  about  the  septum  and  tip  of  the  heart ; 
but  they  no  where  make  a  complete  ring  round  the 
heart.  They  terminate  in  a  twofold  manner  ;  and 
the  first  termination  of  them  is  into  the  coronary 
veins,  whose  branches  run  in  company  with  those 
of  the  arteries,  but  their  trunks  run  in  a  different 
course. 

Some  authors  suppose  that  the  coronary  arteries 
are  filled  with  blood,  not  by  the  contracting  of  the 
heart,  but  of  the  aorta  ;  and  the  arguments  by 
■which  they  support  their  hypotheses  are,  the  retro- 
grade angle  at  which  the  coronarics  go  off,  the 
paleness  of  the  contracted  heart,  and  the  valves  of 
the  aorta  covering  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries. But  the  two  last  of  these  arguments  are 
contradicted  by  experience  ;  and  the  first  can  only 
impede  or  lessen,  and  not  intercept,  the  flux  into 
the  heart ;  for  the  injections  of  air  or  mercury  into 
all  the  seminal  and  biliary  vessels,  demonstrate  that 
the  large  retrograde  angles,  which  the  vessels  often 
make  there,  do  not  hinder  the  fluids  from  taking 
their  natural  course,  though  they  retard  them.  But 
a  proof,  still  more  evident,  is,  that  the  coronary 
artery  beats  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  other  ar- 
teries in  the  body,  and  the  blood  starting  from  it, 
makes  a  higher  saltus  at  the  time  when  the  heart  is 
contracting. 

Dr.  William  Harvey  was  the  first  who  discovered, 
or  rather  perfected  the  discovery  of,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  This  great  physiologist  experimen- 
tally asserted  the  motion  of  the  blood  returning 
by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  whole  intelligible,  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  valves  of  the  veins,  indeed,  lead  us 
to  this  truth  (see  Veins);  for  the  common  use  or 
ofiice  of  these  valves  is,  to  determine  the  pressure 


that  is  made  from  any  quarter  upon  the  veins,  to- 
wards  the  heart,  by  allowing  no  opportnnity  to  tlie 
venous  blood  that  has  once  entered  the  trunk,  to 
flow  back  to  the  branches.  For,  since  the  valves 
open  upwards  towards  the  heart,  the  blood  enters 
and  expands  them  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  valves 
which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  approach 
towards  the  axis,  until  the  opposite  sides,  by  meet- 
ing together,  shut  up  the  tube.  This  we  know,-, 
from  inflations,  ligatures,  and  injections  of  the 
veins ;  for  we  never  can  force  a  liquor  easily  into 
tlie  veins  by  propelling  it  against  their  valves. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  every  where  shut  up  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  veins  ;  but  where  they  do  not 
shut  close,  they  always  intercept  the  greatest  part 
of  the  tube. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  therefore  now  re- 
ceived by  everj  one  as  a  medical  truth  ;  namely, 
that  all  the  blood  of  the  human  body  is  carried, 
through  the  aorta,  from  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart, 
to  the  extreme  parts  or  converging  ends  of  the 
arterial  branches  ;  from  whence  the  whole  mass  is 
again  transmitted  into  the  least  veins,  which  convey 
it  to  the  larger,  and  from  them  into  the  cava  and 
heart  itself ;  in  which  course  it  perpetually  goes 
and  returns  during  life. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  instances  where, 
by  passions  of  the  mind,  by  copious  blood-letting, 
or  convulsions,  the  blood  has  been  forced  to  recede 
back  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  arteries ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  where  an  obstruction  has  been 
formed  above  the  valves,  the  blood  has  been  known 
to  slide  back  from  the  venous  trunks  into  their 
smaller  branches.  But  then  these  accidents  are 
momentary  and  sudden ;  and  the  blood  soon  re- 
turns into  its  natural  course.  These  things  happen 
most  frequently  in  the  abdomen  and  vena  ports. 

All  the  juices,  therefore,  in  the  human  body, 
are  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  ;  from 
whence  they  are  all  returned  again  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins  ;  those  humours  only  excepted,  which  are 
exhaled  or  discharged  out  of  the  body.  To  com- 
plete the  round  of  the  blood's  circulation,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  find  out  a  course  for  the  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
For  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  the  articles  Lungs 
and  Pulmonary  Vessels. 

CFRCULUS,  in  chemistry,  an  iron  instrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red-hot,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glass  vessels 
till  they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them,  or  a  cold  blast,  will  make  the  necks  fly 
regularly  and  evenly  off.  Another  method  of  do. 
ing  this,  is,  to  tie  a  thread,  first  dipt  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, round  the  place  where  you  would  have  it 
break  ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  thread,  and  af- 
terwards sprinkling  the  place  with  cold  water,  th« 
glass  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread  was  tied. 
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CmCULUS  ARTERIOSUS  miDIS.  The 
artery  which  forms  a  circle  round  the  iris  is  so 
termed. 

CIRCUMCISION,  f circumcisiOj  from  circum- 
scidoj  to  cut  about),  the  cutting  off  the  prepuce 
from  the  glans  penis  ;  an  ancient  custom  still  prac- 
tised amongst  the  Jews,  This  operation  is  found 
expedient  in  some  cases  of  surgery  ;  but  it  is  too 
eimpie  to  require  a  description. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS;  the  muscle  called  Circum- 
fiexus  palati  by  Albinus ;  the  Sphwno-salpingo- 
sfaphilinusj-  seu  staphilinus  exiernus  of  Winslow  ; 
Musculus  tuba  nova  of  Valsalva  ;  and  Palato-sal- 
pingeus  of  Douglas.  This  muscle  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the 
foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  from  the  Eustachian  tube, 
not  far  from  its  osseous  part :  it  then  runs  down 
along  the  pterygoideus  internus,  passes  over  the 
hook  of  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process 
by  a  round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads  into  a 
broad  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the  relum 
pendulum  palati,  and  the  semilunar  edge  of  the  os 
palaii,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  suture  which  joins 
the  two  bones.  Generally  some  of  its  posterior 
fibres  join  with  the  constrictor  pharyngis  superior, 
and  palato-pharjngasus.  Its  use  is  to  stretch  the 
velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to  a  side  to- 
wards the  hook.  It  has  little  effect  upon  the 
tube,  being  chiefly  connected  to  its  osseous  part, 

Cl'RRUS,  or  CiRRHus,  in  botany,  a  clasper  or 
tendril;  that  fine  spiral  string  or  fibre  put  out 
from  the  foot-stalks,  by  which  some  plants,  as  the 
ivy  and  vine,  fasten  themselves  to  walls,  pales,  or 
trees,  for  support.  The  term  is  synonymous  to  the 
capreolus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  bo- 
tanists ;  and  is  ranked  by  Linnieus  among  the 
fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  serve  for  protection, 
support,  and  defence.  Tendrils  are  sometimes 
placed  opposite  to  the  leaves,  as  in  the  vine ;  some- 
times at  the  side  of  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  as  in 
passion  flowers;  and  sometimes, I  as  in  winged  pea, 
pisum  ochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the  leaves 
themselves.  With  respect  to  composition,  they 
are  either  simple,  that  is,  composed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlasting 
pea.  Bitter-sweet,  solarium,  dulcamara,  bignonia, 
and  iv2),  send  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themselves 
like  roots  in  the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the 
neighbouring  trees.  Claspers,  says  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Grew,  are  like  trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a 
root  and  a  trunk,  but  a  compound  of  both,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  their  circumvolutions,  in 
which  they  mutually  ascend  and  descend.  In  the 
mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the  same  author," 
claspers  serve  for  support.  Thus,  in  vines,  the 
branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  slender, 
would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unless,  by 


means  of  their  claspers,  they  were  mutually  con- 
tained together ;  so  that  the  whole  care  is  divided 
betwixt  the  gardener  and  nature :  the  former 
with  his  ligaments  of  leather,  secures  the  main 
branches  ;  and  nature,  with  those  of  her  own  pro- 
viding,  secures  the  less. 

CIRSOTDES  ;  an  epithet  in  Rufus  Ephesius  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  brain.  He  also  applies  this 
name  to  two  of  the  four  seminal  vessels. 

CI'RSOS,  iniptros),  a  varix.    See  Vauix. 

CISSA.'MPELOS,  {xi(r<Txi/.KBXoi :  from  xia-troi,  i'oy, 
and  a/xtfeAoj,  the  vine)  ;  the  wild  vine,  with  leaves 
like  the  ivy.  It  is  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  five  species. 

CISSA'MPELOS  PAREIRA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  pareira  brava.    See  Pareira  Brava 

CISS'ANTHEMOS,  a  name  in  Dioscorides  for 
one  of  the  two  species  of  Cyclamen. 

CI'SSUS,  wild  grape  ;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  bota- 
ny. He  enumerates  six  species.  The  fruit  of  some 
of  the  species,  is  eaten  by  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies. 

CIST,  or  xisT,  a  measure  of  wine  containing 
about  four  pints. 

CrSTUS,  (nto-Toj) ;  the  cistus  or  eock-rose. 
Also  a  name  for  a  species  of  CuAMiEcisTus.  Cistus 
is  a  genus  of  Linnaeus's  botany  ;  including  the  He- 
lianthemum,  and  about  forty  other  species.  Several 
species  of  the  Cistus  are  called  Dwarf  Cistmes. 

Cl'STUS  CRETICUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  ladanum  of  the 
shops.    See  Ladanum. 

CITHARE'XYLON,  FIDDLE-WOOD  ticc ;  a  ge- 
nus in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He  enumerates  three 
species. 

CITRA'GO.   See  Melissa. 

CITRA  INDIS  LIGNUM,  a  sort  of  reddish 
sweet-scented  wood,  of  an  aromatic  taste,  growing 
in  the  East  Indies. 

CITRA'RIA.    See  Melissa. 

CI'TRATS,  or  citrates,  (from  citrus,  the 
citron)  ;  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
lemons  with  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  bases ; 
there  are  twenty-four  species  enumerated  in  M. 
Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Che- 
mistry. 

CITREA.  SecLiMON. 

CITRIC  ACID ;  the  peculiar  acid  procured  from 
lemons.  It  exists  in  a  disengaged  state  in  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  and  exhibits  its  acid  proper- 
ties without  any  preparation.  This  acid  is  ne- 
vertheless always  mixed  with  a  mucilaginous  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  alteration  by  feimentation.  Mr. 
Georgius,  a  Swedish  chemist,  has  given  a  method 
of  purifying  this  acid  without  changing  its  proper- 
ties, lie  tills  a  bottle  with  lemon  juice,  closes  it 
with  a  cork,  and  preserves  it  in  a  cellar.  In  this 
way  the  acid  was  preserved  for  four  years,  without 
corrupting.     The  mucilaginous  parts  had  fallen 
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down  in  flocks  ;  and  asolid  crust  was  formed  beneath 
the  cork,  the  acid  itself  having  become  as  I'mpid  as 
wa<er.  To  dephlegmate  the  acid,  he  exposes  it  to 
frost;  and  observes  that  the  temperature  should  not 
be  too  cold,  because  in  that  case  the  whole  would 
become  solid  ;  and  though  the  acid  would  thaw  the 
first,  it  would  always  be  productive  of  some  incon- 
venience. )n  order  to  concentrate  it  to  better  ad- 
vantage, the  ice  must  be  separated  as  it  forms.  The 
first  ice  is  tasteless,  and  the  last  rather  sour ;  and 
by  this  means  the  liqour  is  reduced  to  half.  The 
acid  thus  concentrated  is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
the  common  acid,  two  drachms  only  being  reqnired 
to  sauirate  one  drachm  of  pot-ash.  The  citric  acid, 
when  thus  purified  and  concentrated,  may  be  kept 
for  several  yoars  in  a  bottle  ;  and  serve  for  all  u5cs, 
even  that  of  making  lemonade.  The  generality  of 
chemists  who  have  examined  the  combinations  of 
thu  citric  acid,  have  employed  it  in  its  original  state, 
embarrassed  with  its  mucilaginous  principle.  Such 
is  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wenzel^  who 
obtained  only  gummy  products.  But  Mr.  De  Mor- 
veau,  having  saturated  the  purified  acid  m  ith  crys- 
tals oi  pot-ash,  found  a  non-deliquescent  salt  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  space  of  time.  Bergman  has 
represented  the  aHinities  of  this  acid  in  the  follow- 
ing order  ;  lime,  barytes,  magnesia,  pot-ash,  soda, 
ammoniac  ;  but  Mr.  De  Bressey,  a  French  chemist, 
has  observed,  that  barytes  holds  the  tirst  place, 
lime  the  second,  and  magnesia  the  third ;  and  that 
the  alkalis  follow  after  thcsL^  From  the  researches 
of  both,  it  appears  that  this  acid  prefers  the  three 
alkaline  earths  to  the  alkalis  themr elves. 

CITRI'NULUS,  a  stone  between  a  crystal  and  a 
beryl,  called  by  Paracelsus  Sax/fragus.  in  Rulan- 
dus  it  is  a  pale  crystal. 

CITRON.    See  Limon. 

GITRON-WOOD,  the  wood  of  an  American 
tree,  called  by  the  natives  candle-ioood ;  because, 
being  cut  into  splinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The 
tree  is  frequent  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  grows 
to  a  considerable  size  :  the  leaVes  are  like  those  of 
the  bay-tree,  but  of  a  finer  green  ;  the  flower  is 
sweet,  and  much  like  those  of  the  orange;  the 
fruit  succeeding  these  is  black,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn.  The  trunk  is  so  like  the  yellow 
Saunders  in  colour,  that  there  was  once  an  opinion 
that  it  was  the  same  tree,  and  much  of  it  was  import- 
ed into  Europe,  and  sold  as  such  :  but  they  were 
soon  found  to  be  different;  the  saunders  being  of  a 
sweet  scent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and  resinous; 
but  the  citron-wood  considerably  heavy,  very  oily, 
and  of  a  strong  smell.  It  is  not  now  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

CI'TRUL,  SICILIAN.    See  Citrullus 
Cri'RU'LLUS  ;    the  Sicilian  citrul,  or  water- 
MELON.    The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  citriil. 
lus  ;  foliis  multipartitis^  of  Linnuius,  were  former- 
ly used  mediciuallyj  but  now  only  to  reproduce 


the  plant.  Water-melon  is  cooling,  and  somewhat 
nutritious;  but  so  soon  begins  to  ferment,  as  to 
prove  highly  noxious  to  some  stomachs,  ami  b.ing 
on  spasms,  diarrhoeas,  cholera  morbus,  colics,  &c. 

Ci'TRUS,  the  citron-tree  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
najus's  botany.  He  joins  with  this  genus  the  Au- 
rantium,  Li/non,  and  Lima.  There  arc  four  spe- 
cies.   See  Limon. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  orange  tree.    See  Aurantium. 

CI'TRUS  MEDICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  lemon  tree.    See  Limon. 

CI'TTA,  (from  the  Greek  Kitra)  ;  the  disease 
called  Pica,  or  an  unnatural  longing  for  things 
not  proper  for  food. 

CIVET-CAT,    See  Zibethum. 

CIVE'TTA.    See  Zibethum. 

CLAP,  a  vulgar  name  for  the  Gonorrha?a,  See 
Gonorrhea. 

CLARET,  (from  clareo,  to  be  clear)  ;  a  weak 
French  wine,  that  may  be  given  with  great  advan- 
tage as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine 
disagrees  with  the  patient.  In  typhoid  fevers  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  Dr.  Hooper  asserts, 
it  is  far  preferable,  as  a  common  drink. 

CLARIFICATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  fining 
liquors  from  their  grosser  parts,  to  render  them 
bright.  This  is  generally  done  by  beating  up,  with 
the  whiles  of  eggs,  decoctions,  or  other  turbid  li- 
quors, into  a  froth  ;  which,  upon  boiling,  will  cn- 
tang'e  the  grosser  parts,  and  carry  them  up  to  th© 
top  in  the  lorm  of  a  tough  scum  ;  which  is  either  ta- 
ken oft'  with  a  spoon,  or  separated  by  a  flanntl  bag. 
Another  way  is,  by  sufl'ering  the  liquor  to  stand  in 
a  convenient  vessel,  to  allow  the  grosser  parts  to 
settle,  which  is  also  sometimes  promoted  by  a  mix- 
ture of  such  matter  as  will  give  what  should  settle 
a  greater  weight,  and  make  it  fall  sooner,  as  in 
distilled  waters,  which  are  milky,  fine  sugar,  with  a 
few  grains  of  alum,  will  carry  down  the  oily  p  ir^s, 
and  leave  the  clear :  and  this  is  generally  called 
depuration.    See  Depuration. 

CLARy.    See  Horminum. 

CLA'SSIS,  (from  kXccui,  to  divide'),  a  class,  or 
scientific  division  or  arrangement.  It  is  an  apj)el- 
lation  given  to  the  most  general  subdivisions  of  any 
thing,  contrived  for  greater  perspicuity :  thus, 
animals  are  subdivided  into  classes,  as  quadrupeds^ 
birds,  fishes,  &c.  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
orders,  and  these  into  genera.  Linnaeus,  in  his 
botanical  arrangement,  defines  it  to  be  an  agreement 
of  several  genera  in  the  parts  of  fructification,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  nature,  distinguished  by 
art.  He  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  twen- 
ty-four classes.  Nosological  writers  preserve  si- 
milar distinctions,  dividit  g  diseases  into  classes, 
these  into  orders,  orders  \nio  gener u,  and  genera 
into  species  and  varieties  ;  so  that  we  are  supplied 
with  a  concatenation  of  dependencies  j  the  onle 
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upon  tbc  cla^s,  the  genera  upon  tlie  order,  the 
c/ci  and  varieties  upon  the  genera.    Cullen,  Sauva- 
gcs,  Linna;ns,  &c.  in  their  botanical  and  Nosologi- 
cal Arrangements,  afford  many  instances. 

CLA'SMIUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fossils,  of 
the  class  of  the  gypsums  ;  the  characters  of  which 
arc,  that  they  are  of  a  soft  texture,  and  of  a  dull 
opaque  look,  being  composed,  as  all  the  other  gyp- 
sums, of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xXaTi^o;,  a  frag- 
ment or  small  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  small  parti- 
cles of  which  these  bodies  are  composed.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  species;  and  this  is 
of  a  tolerably  regular  and  even  structure  ;  though 
very  coarse  and  harsh  to  the  touch, 

CLyVTHRUS,  agenus  in  Linnaeus's  botany,  of 
the  order  of  Fungi.    He  enumerates  four  species. 

CLA'USTRUM  GUTTURIS,  the  passage  to 
the  throat,  Avhich  lies  immediately  under  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  tonsils. 

CLA'USTRUM  VIRGINA'LE ;  a  name  for 
the  hymen. 

CLAUSU'RA,  an  imperforation  of  any  canal  or 
cavitv  of  the  body.  Thus,  Clausura  Uteri,  is  a 
preternatural  imperforation  of  the  womb;  Clau. 
sura  Taharum  Fallopianarum,  a  morbid  imper- 
foration of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  barrenness. 

CLAVA'RIA,  ci,UB-TOP;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's 
boiany,  in  the  order  oi  Fungi.  He  enumerates 
thirteen  species. 

CLAVi'CULA,  (dim.  of  davis:  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  key),  the  clavicle  or  collar- 
bone ;  a  bone  shaped  like  the  letter  /,  situated 
obliquely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and 
connecting  the  scapula  and  humerus  to  the  thorax. 

The  clavicle,  as  well  as  other  long  round  bones, 
is  larger  at  its  two  ends  than  in  the  middle.  The 
end  next  to  the  sternum  is  triangular:  the  angle 
behind  is  considerably  protruded,  to  form  a  sharp 
ridge,  to  which  the  transverse  ligament,  extended 
from  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  is  fixed.  The  side 
opposite  to  this  is  somewhat  rounded.  The  middle 
of  this  protuberant  end  is  as  irregularly  hollowed,  as 
the  cavity  in  the  sternum  for  receiving  it,  is  raised: 
but,  in  a  recent  subject,  the  irregular  concavities  of 
both  are  supplied  by  a  moveable  cartilage  ;  which 
is  not  only  much  more  closely  connected  every 
where  by  ligaments  to  the  circumference  of  the  ar- 
ticulation than  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  but  it 
grows  to  the  two  bones  at  both  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ends  ;  its  substance  at  the  external  end  being 
soft,  but  very  strong,  and  resembling  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages. 

From  this  internal  end,  the  clavicle,  for  about 
two  fifths  of  its  length,  is  bended  obliquely  for- 
wards and  downwards.  On  the  upper  and  fore- 
p:irt  of  this  curvature  a  small  ridge  is  seen,  with  a 
plain  rough  surface  before  it ;  whence  the  musculus 


fiferno-hyoideus  and  sterno-mastoideus  have  hi  part 
their  origin.  Near  the  lower  angle  a  small  plain 
surface  is  often  to  be  remarked,  where  the  first  rib 
and  (his  bone  are  contiguous,  and  are  connected  by 
a  firm  ligsment.  From  this  a  rough  plain  surface 
is  extended  outwards,  where  the  pectoral  muscle  has 
part  of  its  origin.  Behind,  the  bone  is  made  flat 
and  rough  by  the  insertion  of  the  larger  share  of 
the  subclavian  muscle.  After  the  clavicle  begins  to 
be  bent  backwards,  it  is  round:  but  it  soon  after 
becomes  broad  and  thin;  which  shape  it  retains  to 
its  external  end.  Along  the  external  concavity,  a 
rough  sinuosity  runs,  from  which  some  part  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  takes  its  rise ;  opposite  to  this,  on 
the  convex  edge,  a  scabrous  ridge  gives  insertion  to 
a  share  of  the  cucullaris  muscle.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  clavicle  is  here  flat ;  but  the  lower  is  hollow, 
for  lodging  the  beginning  of  the  musculus  subcla- 
vius ;  and  towards  its  back-part  a  tubercle  rises  ; 
to  which,  and  to  a  roughness  near  it,  the  strong 
short  thick  ligament,  connecting  this  bone  to  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  is  attached. 

The  external  end  of  this  bone  is  horizontally  ob- 
long, smooth,  sloping  at  the  posterior  side,  and  tip- 
ped,  in  a  recent  subject,  with  a  cartilage,  foritsarti- 
culation  Avith  the  acromion  scapulie.  Hound 
this  the  bone  is  spongy,  for  the  firmer  connection 
of  the  ligaments.  The  clavicle,  in  its  substance,  is 
the  same  as  of  the  other  round  long  bones. 

The  medullary  arteries  having  their  direction 
obliquely  outwards,  enter  the  clavicles  by  one  or 
more  small  passages  in  the  middle  of  their  back- 
part. 

The  triangular,  unequal,  interior  end  of  each  cla- 
vicle, has  the  cartilage  above  described  interposed 
between  it  and  the  irregular  cavity  of  the  sternum. 
•—The  ligaments  which  surround  this  articulation  to 
secure  it,  are  so  short  and  strong,  that  little  motion 
can  be  allowed  any  way  ;  and  the  strong  ligament 
that  is  stretched  across  the  upper  furcula  of  the 
sternum,  from  the  posterior  prominent  angle  of  the 
one  clavicle  to  the  same  place  of  the  other  clavicle, 
serves  to  keep  each  of  these  bones  more  firmly  in 
their  place.  By  the  assistance,  however,  of  the 
moveable  intervening  cartilage,  the  clavicle  can,  at 
this  joint,  bo  raised  or  depressed,  and  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  so  much  as  that  the  external 
end,  which  is  at  a  great  distance  from  that  axis,  en- 
jovs  very  conspicuous  motions.  The  articulation  of 
the  exterior  end  of  the  clavicle  shall  be  considered 
with  the  description  of  the  scapula.  See  Scapula. 

Dr.  Monro  observes,  that  the  clavicles  of  infants 
are  not  deficient  in  any  of  their  parts ;  nor  have 
they  any  epiphyses  at  their  extremities  joined  after- 
wards to  their  bodies,  as  most  other  such  long  bones 
have,  which  preserve  them  from  being  bent  too 
much,  and  from  the  danger  of  any  unossified  parts 
being  separated  by  the  force  which  pulls  the  arms 
forwards. 
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The  clavicles  are  of  considerable  use,  to  keep  the 
scapulae,  and  consequently  all  (he  superior  extremi- 
ties, from  falling  in,  and  forward,  upon  the  thorax; 
by  which,  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  the  motions  of  the 
arms  would  be  much  confined,  and  the  breast  made 
too  narrow.  These  bones  likewise  afibrd  origin  to 
several  muscles,  and  a  defence  to  large  vessels. 

From  the  situation,  figure,  and  use  of  the  clavi- 
cles, it  is  evident  that  they  are  much  exposed  to 
fractures  ;  and  their  broken  parts  must  generally 
pass  each  other ;  and  that  they  are  with  difficulty  kept 
in  their  place  aftrr  that  accident.    See  Fracture. 

CLAVrCULUS,  in  botany,  along  fibrous  thread 
issuing  from  a  stalk,  curling,  and  laying  hold  of  any 
adjacent  body.  It  is  always  produced  at  a  joint, 
is  also  called  Tendril^  Clamper,  and  Capreolus. 

CLA'VUS,  (from  clavus,  a  nail)  ;  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  by  one's 
thumb,  giving  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nail  were  dri- 
ven into  the  part.  When  connected  with  hyste- 
ria, it  is  called  clavus  hystericus.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  corns.,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a  nail.    See  Corns. 

CLAY,  a  familiar  name  for  argillaceous  earth, 
or  alumine.    See  Alumine. 

CLAY'TONIA,  a  genus  in  Linnseus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  species. 

CLEANLINESS,  freedom  from  dirt  or  filth. 
This,  in  its  various  modifications,  so  far  as  it  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  body, 
is  very  properly  considered  an  object  of  every  me- 
dical man's  attention.  It  ought  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  every  object  that  is  connected  with  the  hu- 
man frame  ;  to  the  preparation  and  consumption  of 
food  and  drink,  to  dress,  dwelling,  household  fur- 
niture, and  all  our  physical  Avants. 

"  Let  our  clothes,  linen,  bods,  covers,  blank- 
ets, and  sheets,"  says  Dr.  Willich,  "  be  clean  and 
dry ;  as  all  these  substances  absorb  perspirable  mat- 
ter, and  check  the  proccfs  of  perspiration.  Arti- 
cles of  dress  which  are  soiled,  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  being  placed  immediately  over 
the  pores,  these  reimbibe  the  humours  already  per- 
spired, and  return  them  to  the  body  by  the  absor- 
bents. Dirty  linen  will  never  attract  the  useless  or 
noxious  matter,  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood, 
and  ejected  from  the  body ;  it  remains  on  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  is  either  again  absorbed  by  the  ves- 
sels, or  clogs  thoiC  emunctories  which  require  always 
te  be  kept  open.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  highly 
improper  and  dangerous  to  wear  the  clothes  of  sick 
persons,  especially  in  contagious  distempers.  See 
Pestis,  Contagion,  &c. 

"  Let  the  body,  and  particularly  the  joints,  be 
frequently  washed  with  pure  water  ;  especially  in 
summer,  when  the  perrpirable  matter,  being  of  an 
unctuous  clammy  nature,  obstructs  the  excretion  by 
the  pores."  It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  be  so 
effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  use  of  a  warm  bath ; 


which  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  domestic  economy,  in  every  practicable 
instance.    See  Bathing. 

CLEAVERS.    See  Aperine. 
CLEI'DO-MASTOIDE'US.    See  Sterno-clei- 
po-mastoideus. 

CLErSAGRA,  (from  nAfif,  the  clavicle,  and 
aypa,  a  prey)  ;  the  gout  in  the  articulations  of  the 
clavicles  to  the  sternum. 

CLE'MA,  a  twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant;  the 
same  as  sarmentum,  or  Claviculus. 

CLE'MATIS,  (KXrjiMOiri; ;  from  xAT^aa:,  a  tendril )  ; 
a  plant,  so  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or  any 
thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  tendrils. 

CLE'MATIS  R^ECTA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  upright  virgin's  bower.  See  Flammula  Jovis. 

CLE'MATIS  VITA'LBA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  traveller's  joy.    See  Vitalba. 

CLE'OME,  mustakdine;  a  genus  in  Linnasus's 
botany.    He  enumerates  twenty-two  species. 

CLEO'NIA,  a  genus  in  Linuaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CLER-ODE'NDRUM,  a  genus  in  Linnseus's  bo- 
tany.   He  enumerates  six  species. 

CLETHRA,  a  genus  in  Linnxus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

CLIBA'DIUM,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  is  one  species. 

CLIFFO'RTIA,  a  genus  in  Linuaeus's  botany. 
Of  this  there  are  eighteen  species. 

CLIFTON- WATER,  a  medicinal  spring,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  Deddington  in  Oxfordshire. 
It  is  a  weaker  water  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of 
Tilbury.    See  Tilbury-water. 

CLIMACTERIC,  (from  climacter^Vi  ladder),  a 
critical  year  in  a  person's  life.  According  to  some, 
this  is  every  seventh  year ;  but  others  allow  only 
those  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the  odd 
numbers  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climacterical.  These 
years,  they  say,  bring  with  them  some  remarkable 
change  with  respect  to  health,  life,  or  fortune:  the 
grand  climacteric  is  the  63d  year ;  but  some,  making 
two,  add  to  this  the  81st:  the  other  remarkable 
climacterics  are  the  7th,  21st,  33th,  49th,  and  56fh. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  (from  nXiy-a,  inclinamen- 
turn,  an  inclination)  ;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  e'iua- 
tor;  and  of  such  a  breadth,  as  that  the  longest  day 
in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pole,  exceeds  the  longest 
day  in  that  next  the  equator,  by  some  certain  spa- 
ces, viz.  hall  an  hour. 

The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  shortest.  The  end  of  the 
climate  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longest.  The 
climates  iheiefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole;  and  are  so  many  bands,  or  zones,  tormi- 
natlng  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator:  though,  in 
strictness,  there  are  several  climates  in  the  breadth 
of  one  zone.    Each  climate  only  differs  from  its 
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contiguous  ones,  in  that  the  longest  day  lu  summer 
is  longer  or  shorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one 
place  than  in  the  other.  As  the  climates  commence 
from  the  equator,  the  first  climate  at  its  beginning 
has  its  longest  day  precisely  12  hours  long;  at  its 
end,  12  hours  and  a  half:  the  second,  which  be- 
gins where  the  first  ends,  viz.  at  12  hours  and  a 
Jialf,  ends  at  13  hours ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  far  as 
the  polar  circles,  where,  what  the  geographers  call 
hour-climates  terminate,  and  month-climates  com- 
mence. As  an  hour-climate  is  a  space  comprised 
between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  longest  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by 
half  an  hour;  so  the  month  climate  is  a  space  ter- 
minated between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whose  longest  day  is  longer  or  shorter  than 
that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month,  or  30  days. 

The  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  seven.  The  first  they  made  to  pass 
through  Meroe,  the  second  through  Sienna,  the 
third  through  Alexandria,  the  fourth  througli 
Rhodes,  the  fifth  through  Rome,  the  sixth  through 
Pontus,  and  the  seventh  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  The  moderns,  who  have  sailed  fur- 
ther toward  the  poles,  make  30  climates  on  each 
side;  and,  in  regard  the  obliquity  of  the  sphere 
makes  a  little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  longest 
day,  instead  of  half  an  hour,  some  of  them  only 
make  the  dilTerence  of  climates  a  quarter. 

In  familiar  speech,  the  term  climate  is  used  to 
imply  any  country  or  region  differing  from  another 
either  in  respect  of  the  seasons,  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  or  even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  In 
this  sense,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  different 
periods  of  the  year  is  particularly  considered.  See 
Atmosphere. 

CLIMBING  BIRTHWORT.    See  Aristolo- 

CHIA  TENUIS. 

CLINICAL,  a  tei-m  particularly  used  to  signify 
the  treating  sick  persons  in  bed,  for  the  more  exact 
discotery  of  all  the  symptoms  of  their  diseases. 
Thus  a  clinical  lecture,  is  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient,  and  in  which  the  lecturer  re- 
fers his  pupils  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  patient. 

CLINOID,  {clinoideus ;  from  kAjvu,  a  bed^  and 
£iJoj,  refemblance) ;  resembling  a  bed.  This  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  four  processes  which  surround 
the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Of  these 
two  are  anterior,  and  two  posterior.    See  Spue- 

WOIDES. 

CLINOPO'DIUM,  FiELD-BAsii.;  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  three  species. 

CLITO'RIA,  a  genus  in  LinnJEus's  botany.  He 
CHumcrates  five  species. 

CLITO'RIDIS  MUSCULUS.  Innes  calls  it 
erector  clitoridis,  and  describes  it  as  arising  from 
the  crus  of  the  os  ischium  internally,  and,  in  its  as- 


cent covering  the  crus  of  the  clitoris,  as  far  up  as  th«. 
OS  pubis.  It  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
crus  and  body  of  the  clitoris.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  clitoris  downwards  and  backwards,  and  may 
serve  to  make  tlie  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense, 
by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus. 

CLITORIS,  (xXsirci^i; ;  from  nAfiOf,  to  enclose 
or  hide ;  because  it  is  hidden  by  the  labia  puden- 
dorum).  The  clitoris  appears,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
small  imperforated  glans.  Its  upper  and  lateral 
sides  are  covered  by  a  kind  of  prajputium,  formed 
by  a  particular  fold  of  a  portion  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  alas,  which  appears  to  be  glandular,  and  to 
discharge  a  certain  moisture,  and  its  inside  is  gra- 
nulated. On  dissection,  we  discover  in  the  clito- 
ris,  a  trunk  and  two  branches,  as  in  the  penis,  con. 
sisting  of  a  spongy  substance,  and  of  very  elastic 
coats,  but  without  any  canal.  This  substance  may 
be  inflated  either  by  air  or  by  injection  into  the 
artery,  &c.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
parts  by  a  middle  septum,  from  the  bifurcation  to 
the  glans,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  trunk  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  cartilaginous  arch  of  the  ossa  pubis  ;  and  the 
branches,  which  resemble  the  roots  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  are  inserted  in  the  inferior  rami  of  these 
bones,  and  in  those  of  the  ossa  ischium,  where  they 
terminate  by  degrees  ;  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
membranous  tube  on  each  side,  which  reaches  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  trunk  of  the 
clitoris  is  sustained  by  a  ligamentum  suspensorium 
fixed  in  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  con- 
taining this  trunk  in  its  duplicature,  nearly  as  in 
the  other  sex. 

Four  muscles,  or  fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres,  are  in- 
serted in  the  trunk  of  the  clitoris,  two  on  each  side. 
One  of  them  runs  down  on  the  foreside  of  the 
neighbouring  corpus  cavernosum,  and  is  inserted 
by  a  tendinous  or  aponeurotic  portion,  partly  in 
the  extremity  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  partly 
in  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  These  two  mus- 
cles are  called  erectores  ;  but  the  name  of  ischio- 
cavernosi  would  be  more  proper.  The  other  mus- 
cle on  each  side  lies  under  the  former,  and  runs 
down  on  the  side  of  the  urethra  and  great  orifice 
of  the  uterus,  all  the  way  to  the  anus,  increasing 
gradually  in  breadth  in  its  passage,  and  terminating 
partly  like  that  which  is  called  accelerator  in 
males.  These  two  muscles  surround  very  closely 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  great 
orifice.  They  expand  very  much  as  they  descend, 
and  are  spread  on  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  great  orifice  ;  for  which  reason  several  ana- 
tomists have  considered  them  as  muscular  sphinc- 
ters. All  these  four  muscles,  and  especially  the 
two  latter,  are  oftentimes  almost  covered  with  fat. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  clitoris  come  chiefly 
from  the  hypogastrics,  and  its  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  the  nervi  sacrij 
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by  mcani  of  which  thoy  communicate  with  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  plexus,  and  with  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerves. 

CLITORl'SMUS  ;  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris.  Dr.  Denman  says,  the  clitoris  is  little 
concerned  in  the  practice  of  the  accoucheur,  except 
•ometimes  on  account  of  its  size  and  situation.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  sometimes  elongated  and  en- 
larged in  such  a  manner  as  to  equal  the  size  of  the 
penis,  when  it  makes  one  of  those  many  peculiari- 
ties which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute  an 
hermaplirodite,  or  an  animal  partaking  of  the 
aexual  properties  of  the  male  and  female  (see  Her- 
maphrodite) ;  but  if  there  are  any  examples  of 
true  hermaphrodites,  the  term  is,  in  this  case,  im- 
properly used.  If  the  clitoris  should  increase  to 
such  a  size  as  to  occasion  much  inconvenience,  the 
Dr.  says,  it  may  be  extirpated  either  with  the 
knife  or  ligature  ;  but  if  the  cause  of  the  en- 
largement, which  is  commonly  assigned,  be  true,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  motive  of  delicacy  or  in- 
convenience will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  suf- 
fer the  pain  of  extirpation. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Simmons,  of  Manchester,  has  described  a 
ease  of  morbid  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  are  sufiiciently  apparent  in 
the  two  views  delineated  in  pi.  xx. 

CLOATHING  ;  dress,  or  those  garments  which 
are  put  on  as  a  covering  for  the  naked  body.  The 
property  of  receiving,  repelling,  and  emitting  heat 
ftnd  cold,  depends  not  only  on  the  substance  from 
which  our  dress  is  made,  and  its  shape  or  form,  but 
also  on  the  colour.  Clothes  of  a  light  colour  have 
the  least  attraction  for  the  sun's  rays,  and  therefore 
are  most  used  in  tropical  climates  ;  but  a  recent 
discovery  of  Count  Rumford's,  set  forth  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  seems  to  have  rendered  the 
pwpular  opinions  on  this  subject  doubtful. 

Our  cloathing  consists  of  the  following  materials 
variously  manufactured  :  1.  Wool. — This  produces 
a  moderate  warmth,  on  account  of  the  stimulus  and 
gentle  friction  it  occasions  on  the  skin.  By  its 
action  on  the  substances  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
in  contact,  electricity  is  elicited,  and  perspiration 
promoted  ;  whilst  the  perspired  humours  are  ab- 
sorbed into  its  substance  and  again  gradually  eva- 
porated :  but  of  this  substance  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  under  the  article  Flannel.  2. 
Linen. — This,  from  its  compactness,  retains  too 
much  the  perspirable  humours,  and  does  not  part 
with  them  so  gradually  as  wool.  Shirts  therefore 
produce  a  disagreeable  cooling  sensation  when 
worn  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Perspiration  is 
therefore  stopped,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  suddenness  by  which  the  evaporation  is  pro- 
duced, as  on  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  &c.  3. 
Silk. — This  occasions  electricity  and  a  gentle  sti- 
saulus,  but  does  not  much  ^acrease  perspiration  ; 
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and  being  an  animal  product,  it  attracts  much  !es» 
humidity  from  the  atmosphere  than  linen.  It  is 
therefore,  when  not  woven  of  too  close  a  texture,  a 
very  desirable  and  delicate  covering  for  the  skin  ; 
and  may  be  resorted  to  by  ladies,  and  others,  whose 
cutaneous  sensations  are  too  much  roused  by  the 
friction  of  wool.  4.  Cotton, — This  very  prevail- 
ing manufacture,  stands  in  the  middle  between 
animal  wool  and  linen.  It  increases  warmth,  and 
transmits  perspiration,  less  to  the  injury  of  the 
wearer,  than  linen,  yet  more  readily  than  wool. 

Dr.  Willich  observes,  that  all  kinds  of /wr  are 
more  noxious  than  useful,  both  with  respect  to 
their  structure  and  constituent  parts.  They  are 
generally  "  too  compact  and  unequal  on  the  sur- 
face ;  they  too  much  stimulate  a,nd  increase  per- 
spiration, by  promoting  the  access  of  humours  to 
the  skin  ;  they  do  not  allow  the  perspirable  matter 
to  escape,  soon  acquire  an  intolerable  smell,  and 
more  than  any  other  substance  attract  and  retain 
contagious  effluvia.  Experience  informs  us,  that 
nations  who  dress  in  fur,  particularly  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  frequently  exposed  to  diseases,  owing  to 
a  want  of  cleanliness  and  free  perspiration."  Furs 
certainly,  as  immediate  coverings  for  the  skin,  are 
objectionable  on  the  latter  account,  but  used  as 
cloaks,  or  outer  garments,  in  severe  weather,  they 
appear  to  be  of  all  contrivances  the  most  desirable. 

"  We  ought,"  says  Dr.  Willich,  ^' to  choose  a 
dress  agreeable  to  the  season  and  weather,  as  well 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Woollea 
clothes  are  the  most  proper  in  spring,  autumn,  land' 
winter;  because  they  moderately  warm  the  body, 
and  do  not  weaken  it  by  the  abstraction  of  too 
many  exhalations ;  as  they  have  fewer  points  of 
contact  on  the  body,  than  any  other  materials 
of  dress. 

"  In  summer,  most  people  are  accustomed  to 
wear  thin  clothes,  which  are  scarcely  proper  in 
our  changeable  climate.  It  is  not  then  advisable 
to  take  much  exercise  in  thin  dresses,  particularly 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Nor  should  we  venture  to 
wear  such  clothes  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
air  is  cool,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  ; — but  still  less 
in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  has  so 
much  opened  them,  that  perspiration  may  be  easily 
checked,  and  health  materially  injured." 

CLO'NICI  SPASMI,  (from  jcAovsco,  to  move  to 
and  from);  clonic  spasms.    See  Convulsions. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  aqueous  vapours,  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere,  and  rendered  visible  by 
the  aggregation  of  their  particles.  Although  it  be 
generally  allowed,  that  the  clouds  are  formed  from 
water  so  closely  united,  or  dissolved  within, 
the  atmosphere,  as  to  be  invisible,  it  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  some 
very  opaque  clouds  without  their  reconversion  into 
water ;  or  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  vapours,  when 
4H 
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they  have  once  begun  to  condense,  do  not  continue 
to  do  so  till  they  at  last  fall  to  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow,  &c.  It  is  now  known  that  a 
separation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  water  of 
which  vapour  is  composed,  is  attended  with  a  con- 
densation of  that  vapour  in  some  degree;  in  such 
case,  it  will  first  appear  as  a  smoke,  mist,  or  fog ; 
which,  if  interposed  between  the  sun  and  earth, 
>vill  form  a  cloud  ;  and  the  same  causes  continuing 
to  operate,  the  cloud  will  produce  rain  or  snow.  It 
is  however  abnndandy  evident,  that  some  other 
cause  besides  mere  heat  or  cold  is  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  clouds,  and  the  condensation  of  atmo- 
spherical vapours.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
electrical  fluid  ;  and  indeed  electricity  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  as  an  agent  in  all  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature.  That  the  clouds,  as  such,  have  any 
sensible  effect  on  the  human  body,  farther  than 
their  influence  on  the  moisture  or  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  (sec  Atmosphere),  no  well-informed 
•writer  has  ventured  to  determine.  On  the  imagi- 
nations of  hypochondriacal  person?,  however,  the 
effects  of  cloudy  weather  have  been  so  notorious,  as 
to  occasion  the  popular  name  of  "vapours"  to 
be  applied  to  that  distressing  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous  system. 

CLOVE-BARK.     See    Cassia  cAiiyoPHYt- 

LATA. 

CLOVE-GILLIFLOWER.    See  Caryophyl. 

tUM  RUBRUM. 

CLOVE-JULY-FLOWER.    See  Caryophyl- 

lUM  RUBRUM. 

CLOVE-PINK.    See  Caryopiiyllum  rubrum. 

CLOVES.    See  Caryophyllum  aromaticum. 

CLU'PEA,  the  herring.    See  Fisii. 

CLU'SIA,  the  balsam-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  beloriging  to  the  polygamia  class  of 
plants.  There  are  four  species,  all  natives  of  Ame- 
rica. The  most  remarkable  is  the  slava.  This  is 
pretty  common  in  the  British  American  islands, 
■where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
shoot  out  many  branches  on  every  side,  furnished 
"with  thick,  round,  succulent  leaves  placed  opposite. 
The  floAvers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches, each  having  a  thick  succulent  cover.  After 
the  flowers  are  past,  they  are  succeeded  by  oval 
fruit.  From  every  part  of  these  trees  there  exudes 
a  kind  of  turpentine,  called  in  the  West  Indies  hog- 
gum. 

CLU'TIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  lie 
enumerates  nine  species. 

CLU'TIA  ELUTE'RIA,  also  called  Cascarilla 
dutiu ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  cascirilla  bark.    See  Cascarilla. 

CLYME'NUM,  Spanish  cuickling-vetch  ;  a 
species  of  Latiiyrus. 

CLYFE'OLA,  treacle-mustard  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  three  species. 

CLY'SMUS ;  a  clyster.    See  Enema. 


CLY'SMA,  (jtAuir/xa ;  from  KAvfcu,  to  wash  out)  /. 
a  Clyster.    See  Enema. 

CLY'SSUS,  an  ancient  name  for  an  extract  pre- 
pared, not  from  one,  but  several  bodies  mixed  to- 
gether. Among  the  moderns,  the  term  has  been- 
applied  to  several  extracts  prepared  from  the  same 
body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER.    See  Enema. 

CNEO'RUM,  a  species  of  Convolvulus,  and  a- 
species  of  Daphne. 

CNEO'RUM,  widow-wail;  a  genus  in  Lin-. 
HEEus's  botany.    There  is  but  one  species. 

CNl'CUS,  the  cARTHAMUs.  The  seeds  of  the- 
curthamus  are  also  called  by  this  name. 

CNl'CUS,  foreign-thistle;  a  genus  in  Lin— 
nffius's  botany.    He  enumerates  nine  species. 

CNl'CUS  SYLVE'STRIS,  the  carduus  bene- 
ricTus. 

CNIDEL^'ON,  a  name  for  the  oil  made  of  tha 
Grana  Cnidia,  or  Cnidian  berries.  Some  say  these 
last  are  the  fruit  of  the  Thyinelcsa ;  others  of  the 
Mezereon;  others  of  the  Cneoron.  Ray  says  the 
Grana  Cnidia  are  the  seeds  contained  in  the  berries 
of  the  Thymelxa.    See  Coccognidia. 

CNl'Dll  CO  CCI.    See  Coccognidia. 

CNl'DII  GRA'NA.    See  Coccognidia. 

CNIDO'SIS,  (;cv((Ja;£r<f),  an  itching  and  stimula- 
ting sensation,  such  as  is  excited  by  the  nettle 
Celsus  renders  it  Prurigo. 

CO'A,  a  plant  so  named  by  father  Plumier,  irt 
honour  of  Hippocrates.  The  epithets  coacus,  or 
coan,  are  frequently  applied  to  Hippocrates,  or 
any  thing  which  relates  to  him  or  his  writings,  from 
his  being  born  in  the  island  of  Cos.  Particularly  it 
is  an  epithet  of  a  treatise  of  Hippocrates's  entitled 
"  Coacce  Prcenotiones." 

COA'GULATION,  (from  con  and  ago^  to  drive 
together),  in  chemistry,  the  act  of  rendering  a  fluid 
body  in  some  degree  solid,  by  exposure  to  cold,  or 
by  the  addition  of  some  agent  by  which  it  is  decom- 
posed. Thus  the  white  of  eggs,  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  &c.  are  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol ;  milk,  by  mixture  with  acids;  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  by  exposure  to  heat,  &c.  The  substance 
thus  produced  is  called  the  coagulum.  Many  writ- 
ers have  called  crystallization,  congelation,  &c.  by 
the  same  name,  but  verv  improperly. 

COA'GULUM  ALU'MINIS;  an  article  directed 
in  the  pharmacopceias.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ef- 
ficacious application  to  relaxations  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye.    See  Alumen. 

COALTE'RNyE  FE'BRES ;  a  sort  of  Fevers 
mentioned  by  Bellini,  which  are  most  probablyima- 
ginary.  He  describes  them  as  two  fevers  affecting 
the  same  patient,,  and  the  paroxysm  of  one  ap- 
proaching as  that  of  the  other  subsides. 

COA'VA,  a  name  for  the  infusion  of  coffee,  as 
it  is  usually  drank. 

CO'BALT,  one  of  the  semi-metals.    The  most 
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•ominon  ore  of  cobalt  is  tliat  called  the  black  or  vi- 
treous ore^  and  Kohalt  Miilm  or  Schlaken  Kobalt 
by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loose  powdery 
form,  some.tiraL^s  resonibling  lamp-black,  sometimes 
of  a  grey  colour,  in  which  state  it  is  called  cobalt 
ochre;  but  when  in  scoriform  half- vitrified  masses, 
it  obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  glassy  ore.  When 
this  kind  of  ore  contains  any  sulphur  or  arsenic, 
they  are  only  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A  small 
portion  of  copper,  however,  is  sometimes  found  in 
it.  It  is  frequently  embodied  in  stones  or  sands  of 
n  black  colour;  somefimes  it  is  contained  in  argil- 
laceous earths  of  a  blue  or  green  colour.  Talc, 
chalk,  and  gypsum,  impregnated  with  it,  are  cal- 
led by  the  same  name  ;  and  by  some,  spiegel  cobalt. 
Cobalt,  mineralised  by  the  arsenical  acid.,  is  found 
either  loose  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  gyp- 
sum,  or  indurated  and  crystallized  in  tetrahedral 
crystals.  It  is  al;  o  found  in  a  stalactitical  form. 
It  frequently  invests  other  cobaltic  ores ;  and  is 
found  sometimes  in  stone  and  sand.  Cobalt,  mi- 
neralised by  sulphurated  iron^  is  of  a  colour  nearly 
resembling  tin  or  silver.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
large  masses,  sometimes  ingrains  crystallized  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  and  frequently  has  the  appear- 
ance of  niispickle.  A  coarse  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  slimy  in  the  fire, 
and  sticks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  iifstirring  it, 
while  calcining.  The  flaggy  kind  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  iron.  Cobalt,  mineralised  hy  sulphur^ 
arsenic.)  and  ?'ro«,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
harder  kinds  of  grey  cobalt  ore;  but  it  is  never 
hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  some- 
times may  even  be  scraped  with  a  knife.  The 
most  shining  kinds  of  this  and  the  former  species 
are  called  cobalt  glantz. 

Cobalt  is  dissolved  by  all  the  acids,  but  with 
diflierent  phenomena,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
semi-metal  and  the  acid  employed.  If  one  part  of 
this  semi-metal  be  distilled  with  four  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphureous  acid  is  produced, 
and  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  the  sulphate  of  co- 
bait,  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  crystallizing 
in  tetrahedral  rhomboidal  crystals,  terminating  in 
a  dihedral  summit.  If  one  hundred  grains  of  co- 
balt be  dissolved  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated by  soda,  they  afford  one  hundred  and  forty 
grains  of  precipitate  ;  and  if  the  precipitation  be 
made  by  means  of  chalk,  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
Cobalt  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  effer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solution  affords  crystals  in  the 
form  of  needles,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
strictly  examined.  This  salt  is  deliquescent,  boils 
on  the  coals  without  detonating,  and  leaves  a  deep 
red  oxyd.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  met  with  this  salt 
in  very  short  beautiful  hexahedral  pyramids.  On 
charcoal  it  both  fuses  and  decrepitates.  It  has  not 
been  found  that  the  muriatic  acid  dissolves  cobalt 
in  the  cold ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  it  dis- 
sohes  a  part  of  it,  making  a  sympathetic  ink. 


Neither  cobalt  nor  any  of  its  combinations,  hare 
as  yet  been  applied  to  medical  purposes. 

COBH AM- WATERS  ;  the  waters  of  a  spring, 
situated  a  mile  south  from  Church-Cobham,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  London.  It  is  considered 
as  one  of  the.  Aveaker  saline  purging  waters. 

C0B0'13,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  cookery  amon^ 
the  Moors.  It  is  made  of  several  pieces  of  muttoa 
wrapt  up  in  the  cawl,  and  afterwards  roasted  in  it : 
the  poorer  people,  instead  of  the  meat,  use  the 
heart,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  entrails,  and 
make  a  good  dish,  though  not  equal  to  the  former, 
as  may  well  be  supposed. 

CO'CCALOS,  a  name  of  the  cnidia,  and  of  the 

NuX  PiNEA. 

COCCI'FERA,  the  keumes  oak-tree;  a  species 

of  QUERCUS. 

COCCIFEROUS,  (from  coccM>?,  a  berry,  and/ero, 
to  bear).  All  those  plants  or  trees  are  so  called 
which  yield  berries. 

COCCINE'LLA,  (dim.  from  coccus,  a  berry ; 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  little  berry),  cochineal; 
the  female  of  a  species  of  insect  called  Coccus  cactiy 
that  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South  America 
from,  the  Opuntia  or  Indian  fig-tree.  It  is  ill-sha- 
ped, tardy,  and  stupid ;  its  eyes,  mouth,  and  an- 
tennae, are  fixed  so  deep,  and  are  so  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  without  a  microscope.  The  male  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  sufficient  for  300  females  or  more ;  it 
is  active,  small,  and  slender,  in  comparison  with 
the  female ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and 
still  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Its  tho- 
rax is  of  an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the 
neck  and  head  put  together,  and  flattened  below ; 
its  antennae  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  issue 
long  slender  hairs  that  are  disposed  in  pairs  on  each 
side.  It  has  six  feet,  each  formed  of  distinct  parts. 
From  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large 
hairs  or  bristles  arc  extended,  which  are  four  or  five 
times  the  length  of  the  insect.  It  bears  two  wings 
that  are  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
which  fall  like  the  wings  of  common  flies  when  it 
walks  or  rests.  These  wings,  which  are  of  an  ob- 
long form,  are  suddenly  diminished  in  breadth 
where  they  are  connected  to  the  body.  This  insect 
is  said  to  possess  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  ordered 
by  the  College  in  the  tinctura  canthuridis,  tinctura 
cardamond  composiia^  tinctura  cinchonce  composita^ 
and  some  other  preparations;  but,  most  probably, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  im- 
parts to  them,  for  Dr.  Cullen  has  not  chosen  to  re- 
cognise it  as  a  medical  remedy. 

COCCOBA'LSAMON,  a  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  true  balsam-tree. 

COCCOGNl'DIA,  Grana  cnidia;  or  Cocci cnidii. 
The  seeds  of  the  Daphne  mezcreum  are  so  termed. 
They  are  violently  purgative. 

COCCOLO'BA,  the  sea-side  grape  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnasus's  botany.    lie  enumerates  seven  species. 
4  H  2 
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COCCO'NES,  the  grains  or  acini  of  the  pome- 
granate. 

CO'CCOS,  a  name  for  the  cacoa.    See  Cacoa. 

CO'CCULUS  I'NDUS,  (cocculus,  formed  of 
KOKKvXos,  dim.  of  xoxxoj,  aberry).  The  berry  so 
called  is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and  contains  a 
white  nuckus  :  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Menisper- 
mum  cocculus ;  foliis  cordatis,  retusis^  mucronatis ; 
caule  laceroy  of  Linna?us.  These  berries  possess  an 
inebiiaiing  quality;  and  are  supposed  to  impart 
that  power  to  most  of  the  London  porter.  Fish- 
ermen have  a  way  of  mixing  them  with  paste,  which 
the  fish  swallow  greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
lifeless  for  a  time,  and  float  on  the  water,  so  as  to 
be  easily  taken.  The  old  women  use  it  with  staves- 
acre,  for  destroying  lice  in  children's  heads. 

CO'CCUS  BATH  I  A.    See  Hermes. 

CO'CCUS  CACTI;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
cochineal  insect.    See  woccinella. 

COCCYGE'US,  (from  :  because  it  is  in- 

serted into  the  coccyx )  ;  a,  muscle  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis  situated  within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic-liga- 
ment:  from  this  narrow  beginning  it  gradually  in- 
creases to  form  a  thin  fleshy  belly,  interspersed  with 
tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted  into  the  extremity 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
OS  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support  and 
move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to  tie  it  more 
firmly  to  the  sacrum.    See  Coccygts. 

CO'CCYGIS  OS,  (from  xoxjtug,  a  cuckow,  whose 
bill  it  is  said  to  represent),  abo  called  os  coccyx, 
a  bone  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum, 
and  in  some  measure  an  appendix  to  it.  It  bends 
forward  towards  the  pelvis ;  the  fore  side  is  flat,  the 
back  part  rather  convex.  It  is  made  up  of  four  or 
five  shoulders,  like  false  vertebras,  joined  together 
by  cartilages  more  or  less  pliable;  though  some- 
times all  the  pieces  are  found  to  be  cemented  toge- 
ther. 

The  highest  of  the  four  bones  is  the  largest,  with 
shoulders  extended  farther  to  each  side  than  the 
end  of  the  os  sacrum  ;  which  enlargement  Dr. 
Monro  thinks,  should  serve  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
to  fix  the  limits  of  either  bone  ;  and  take  away  all 
dispute  about  reckoning  the  nnmber  of  bones,  of 
■which  one  or  other  of  these  two  parts  of  the  false 
Tcrtebraj  is  composed;  which  dispute  must  still  be 
kept  up,  as  long  as  the  numbering  five  or  six  bones 
in  the  os  sacrum  depends  upon  the  uncertain  acci- 
dent of  this  broad-shouldered  little  bone  being  united 
to  or  separated  from  it.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
bone  is  a  little  hollow.  From  the  back  of  that 
bulbous  part,  called  its  shoulders,  a  process  often 
rises  up  on  each  side,  to  join  with  the  bifurcated 
spine  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  os  sacrum, 
to  form  a  bony  bridge.  Sometimes  these  shoulders 
are  joined  to  the  sides  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  os  sa- 


crum, to  form  the  hole  in  each  side  common  to  these 
two  bones,  for  the  passage  of  the  twenty. ninth  pair 
of  spinal  nerves.  Immediately  below  the  shoulders 
of  the  OS  coccygis,  a  notch  may  be  remarked  on 
each  side,  where  the  thirtieth  pair  of  the  spinal 
nerves  passes.  The  other  pieces  are  irregular 
squares,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  descend.  When 
the  cartilages  ossify,  the  upper  end  of  each  bone  is 
formed  into  a  cavity,  exactly  adapted  to  the  protu- 
berant lower  end  of  the  bone  immediately  above. 
From  this  sort  of  articulation,  it  is  evident,  that, 
unless,  when  these  bones  grow  together,  all  of  them 
are  capable  of  motion ;  of  which  the  first  and  se- 
cond, especially  the  latter,  enjoys  the  largest  share. 
To  the  sides  of  these  bones  of  the  os  coccygis,  the 
coccygaei  muscles,  and  part  of  the  levatores  ani, 
and  of  the  glutaei  maximi,  are  fixed.  The  lower  end 
of  the  fourth  bone  terminates  in  a  rough  point,  to 
which  a  cartilage  is  appended. 

The  substance  of  these  bones  is  very  spongy,  and 
in  children  cartilaginous;  there  being  only  a  part 
of  the  first  bone  ossified  in  a  new  born  infant. 
Since  therefore  the  intestinum  rectum  of  children  is 
not  so  firmly  supported  as  it  is  in  adults,  this  may 
be  one  reason  why  they  are  more  subject  to  a  pro- 
cidentia ani  than  grown  people. 

From  the  description  of  this  bone,  we  see  how 
little  it  resembles  the  vertebrae  ;  since  it  seldom  has 
processes,  never  has  any  cavity  for  the  spina]  mar- 
row, nor  holes  for  the  passage  of  nerves.  Its  con- 
nection hinders  it  from  being  moved  to  either  side; 
and  its  motion  backwards  and  forwards  is  much 
confined;  yet,  as  its  ligaments  can  be  stretched  by 
a  considerable  force,  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  the 
excretion  of  the  alvine  faeces,  and  much  more  ift 
child-bearing,  that  this  bone  should  remain  movea- 
ble ;  and  Dr.  Monro  says,  the  right  management 
of  it,  in  delivering  women,  may  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them.  He  also  says,  the  mobility  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis diminishing  as  people  advance  in  age,  especi- 
ally when  its  ligaments  and  cartilages  have  not  been 
kept  flexible  by  being  stretched,  is  probably  one 
reason  why  the  women,  who  are  old  maids  before 
they  marry,  have  generally  difficult  parturition. 

The  OS  coccygis  serves  to  sustain  the  rectum; 
and,  in  order  to  perform  this  office  more  effectually, 
it  is  made  to  turn  with  a  curve  forwards ;  by  which 
also  the  bone  itself,  as  well  as  the  muscles  and  tego- 
ments,  is  preserved  from  any  injury  when  we  sit 
with  the  body  reclined  back. 

COCHINEAL.    See  Coccinella. 

CO'CHLEA,  (xo%X£a ;  from  Ko^yi^ui,  to  turn 
round);  a  cavity  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  a 
sort  of  spiral  body  with  two  ducts,  formed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pars  petrosa,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  shell  of  a  snail.  The  parts  to  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  in  its  true  situation,  are,  the  basis  ;  the 
apex  ;  the  spiral  lamina,  or  half  septum,  by  which 
its  cavity  is  divided  into  two  half  canals  j  the  mo- 
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diolus  or  spindle,  round  -which  the  cochlea  turns; 
and,  lastly,  the  oiilices  and  union  of  the  two  ducts. 
The  basis  is  turned  directly  inward  toward  the  in- 
ternal  foramen  auditorium:  the  apex  outward-;  and 
the  axis  of  the  modiolus  is  nearly  horizontal;  but, 
in  all  of  them,  allowance  must  be  nidde  for  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  pais  petrosa  in  which  they  lie. 

The  basis  of  the  cochlea  is  gently  hollowed;  and, 
toward  the  middle,  perforated  by  several  sniall 
holes.  The  modiolus  is  a  kind  ot  short  cone,  Avith 
a  very  large  basis,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  basis  of 
the  cochlea.  Through  its  whole  length  runs  a  dou- 
ble spinal  groove,  which,  through  a  microscope, 
shews  a  great  number  of  pores,  i'hc  cochlea  makes 
about  two  turns  and  a  half  from  the  bat-is  to  the 
apex;  and  the  two  half  canals,  being  firmly  united 
together  through  their  whole  course,  form  a  half 
septum,  called  lamina  spiralis;  which  must  not  be 
confounded,  as  it  oiten  is,  with  the  complete  sep- 
tum in  the  recent  subjuct.  One  edge  oi  die  lamina 
spiralis  is  strongly  joined  to  the  modiolus,  being, 
thicker  there  than  in  any  otiier  place;  whereas  the 
other  edge  is  terminated  all  round  b)  a  very  thin 
border,  lying  in  the  middle  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 
In  the  natural  siate,  the  other  half  of  the  septum  is 
membrauous,  and  completes  the  partition  between 
the  two  canals.  The  two  half  canals  turn  jointly 
about  the  modiolus;  one  being  situa^ed  toward 
the  basis  of  the  cochlea,  the  other  toward  the  a- 
pex;  lor  which  reason  JJr.  Monro  always  called  one 
of  them  internal^  the  other  external. 

The  spiral  or  volute  of  the  cochlea  begins  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  vestibule  ;  runs  from  thence  forward 
to  the  top,  then  backward  down  to  the  bottom  ;  af- 
terward upward  and  forward,  and  so  on  from  the  ba- 
sis, which  is  turned  inward,  to  the  apex  which  is 
turned  outward.  From  this  description,  it  is  easy 
to  know  to  which  ear  any  cochlea  belongs  when 
■we  see  it  prepared :  it  likewise  teaches  us,  that,  in 
the  right  cochlea,  the  direction  of  the  turnings  is 
the  same  as  in  garden  snails,  and  almost  all  the 
other  common  shells  j  but,  in  the  left  cochlea,  the 
turnings  are  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  two  half 
canals  communicate  fully  at  the  apex  of  the  coch- 
lea. Their  separate  openings  are  towards  the  basis, 
one  of  them  being. immediately  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  foreside  of  the  vestibulum,  the  other  into  the 
fenestra  rotunda.. 

COCHLEA.'RE,  (from  cocA/ea,  a  cockle,  whose 
shell  its  bowl  represents)  ;  a  spoontul.  Most  com- 
monly, in  prescriptions,  it  is  abbreviated  thus : 
cochl.  i.  e.  cochleare  tnagnum,  a  table  spponful. 
Cochleare  medium^  denotes  a  desert  or  pap,  spoon- 
ful ;  and  cochleare  minimum  a  tea  spoontul.  The 
ancients  had  two  kinds  of  Coc/t/eana;  the  greater, 
■which  contained  a  drachm,  and  the  lesser,  which  con- 
tained a  scruple.  In  the  present  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Dispensatories,  a  cochleare  is  half  an  ounce 
of  syrup,  and  three  drachms  of  water,  in  weight. 


COCHLEA'RIA  ARMORA'CIA ;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  the  common  horse-radish.    See  Ra- 

PUANUS  RUSTICAXUS. 

COCHLEA'RIA  HORTE'NSLS,  (cochlearia ; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  spoon),  the 
LEMON  scuuvY-GRASs,  au  iudigeuous  plant.  It  is 
the  Cochlearia  ojficinalis.  Linn.  Cochlearia  foliis  ra- 
dicalibus  cordato-mbrotundis ;  caulinis  ohlongis  subsi- 
7iuatis.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Order,  Siliculosa.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  lor  its  medicinal  qualities.  Its 
expressed  juice  has  been  long  considered  as  the  most 
ellectiial  of  the  scorbutic  plants.  Its  sensible  quali- 
ties being  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  other 
Of  this  order.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  sufficient  vouch- 
ers of  this.  The  entire  herb  has  often  been  em- 
ployed, and  eaten  fresh  as  a  sallad,  and  it  has  been 
made  into  a  conserve  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
sugar;  but  the  virtues  are  not  well  preserved  in  the 
latter  way.  The  most  common  practice  is  to  em- 
ploy the  expressed  juice  ;  and  this  plant  makes  a 
chief  part  of  the  Succ.  cochl.  conip.  both  of  the  Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh  Dispensatories.  This  Dr.  Cul- 
len speaks  ol  as  a  very  ujelul  medicine. 

It  lormerly  was  an  ingredient  in  the  spiritus  rO' 
phani  compositus  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispen.satory, 
and  still  stands  in  that  of  the  London  and  Dubliu 
Colleges;  but  as  the  whole  ot  its  virtues  are  not 
extracted  by  distillation,  it  is  nvjw  omitted  in  the 
first  of  these.  Several  loreign  dispensatories  have 
ordered  it  to  be  treated  by  distillation  witli  spirit  of 
wine,  and  have  thereb}'  obtained  a  volatile  poig- 
nant spirit,  ttiat  may  prove  an  useful  stimulus  ia 
particular  cases.  Dr.  Cullen  suggests  it  as  an 
improvement,  the  combination  of  cochlearia  with 
the  volatile  acid  of  tartar,  as  in  the  sjnritus  anti- 
scorbuticus  Drawitzii ;  and  in  ttiis  state,  he  pre- 
sumes it  may  be  a  good  stimulant  in  paralytic  cases. 
It  has  also  been  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  in  this 
way  it  may,  also,  do  good  in  scui  vy  ;  but  in  this 
form.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  its  antiscorbutic  proper- 
ties are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  fall  far 
short  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant  in  substance. 

Succus  Cochlearia  Compositus.  Lond, 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Garden  scurvy-grass,  two 

pints ; 
Brooklrme, 

Water-cresses,  of  each  one 
pint ; 

Seville    oranges,  iyventy 
ounces,  by  measure. 
Mix  them,  and,  after  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour 
ofl'  the  liquor,  or  strain  it. 

Succus  Cochlear  ice  Officinalis  Compositus.  Edin. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Scurvy-grass, 

Water-cresseSj  fresh  gjatheredy 
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Seville  oranges,  of  each  two 
pounds ; 
Spirit  of  niitnugs,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them,  and  let  thorn  stand  till  the  ieccs  have 
subsided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  both  the  above  compositions 
are  ol  considerable  use  as  antiscorbutics ;  and  that 
the  orange  juice  assists  in  the  composition  of  such 
remedies ;  which,  when  thus  prepared,  have  been 
found,  from  experience,  to  produce  bettor  effects 
than  when  the  articles  have  been  employed  by  thcm- 
seives.  These  juices  maybe  taken  in  doses  from 
an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  ol"  a  pint,  two  or 
three  times  a-day  :  they  generally  increase  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  and  sometimes  induce  a  laxative 
habit. 

COCHLEA'RIA  OFFICINALIS ;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.    See  Coch- 

liEARIA  HORTENSIS. 

CO'COS,  the  cocoa-nut-tree ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
nsus's  botany.    There  are  two  species. 

CO'COS  BUTYRA'CEA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  palm-oil.  See  Palm- 
oil. 

COCTION,  concoction  or  digestion.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  concoction  into  several  stages, 
but  witliout  any  good  reason.  With  them  the  term 
coctioH  also  signified  that  alteration,  whatever  it 
might  be,  or  however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in 
the  supposed  crude  matter  of  a  disease,  by  w  hich  it 
was  either  rendered  more  fit  to  be  discharged,  or  no 
longer  hurtful  to  the  body.  Their  reasoning  on 
this  subject  is  now  unintelligible. 

CO'DAGA-PALA.    See  Conessi  cortex. 

CO'DIA,  (kcuSio.),  in  botany,  signifies  the  top 
or  head  of  any  plant,  but  it  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 
attributed  to  the  poppy ;  whence  the  syrup  of 
poppy  is  called  diacodium. 

CO'DIA,  a  genus  in  Linnsus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CO'DON,  a  genus  in  Linnajus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CCE'CUM.    See  C.?:cum. 

CCELl'ACA  ARTERIA,  {cceliacus,  belonging  to 
the  belly;  from  koiMo,^  the  belli/)  ;  the  cccliac  artery. 
It  is  the  first  branch  given  oft  from  the  aorta  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  rises  anteriorly  and  a 
little  to  the  left  side,  from  the  aorta  descendens, 
immediately  after  its  passage  through  the  small 
muscle  of  the  diaphragm,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
cartilnge  between  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back  and 
first  of  the  loins.  The  trunk  of  this  artery  is  very 
short;  and  near  its  origin  it  frequently  sends  off  the 
right  diaphragmatic  artery.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  caliaca  divides  into  three  branches  :  one  runs 
upwards,  termed  arteria  ventriculi  coronaria ;  one 
toward  the  right  hand,  na,mvd  arten'a  hepadca;  the 
other  to  the  left,  called  tplcnica^  which  is  larger 


than  the  former.  These  three  branches  occur  at 
the  same  place,  very  near  its  origin ;  the  trunk 
going  out  from  the  aorta  almost  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  branches  from  the  trunk  almost  at  right 
angles,  like  radii  from  an  axis;  whence  this  trunk 
has  been  called  axis  arieriw  codiaca.  Frequently, 
however,  the  ventriculi  coronaria  comes  off  first, 
and  then  the  crcliaca  divides  into  two  branches. 

Ca<:Ll'ACA  PA'S.SIO  ;  the  Cceliac  Passion. 
There  are  very  great  differences  among  physicians 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Sauvages 
says,  from  Aretaeus,  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which  the 
aliment  is  discharged  half  digested.  Dr.  Cullea 
considers  it  as  synonymous  with  diarrhoea,  and 
mentions,  in  his  third  and  fourth  species,  under 
the  terms  mucosa,  cIiT/losa,  lactea,  making  the 
purulciita  only  symptomatic.  See  Diaruhcea.  It 
is  attended  with  great  pains  of  the  stomach,  resem- 
bling  the  pricking  of  pins  ;  rumbling  and  flatus  in 
the  intestines  ;  white  stools,  because  deprived  of 
bile  :  while  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  lean. 
The  disease  is  tedious,  periodical,  and  difficult  to  be 
cured.  Sauvages  adds,  that  none  of  the  moderns 
seem  to  have  observed  the  disease  properly;  since 
the  excrements  indeed  are  white,  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  of  the  bile,  but  the  belly  is  bound  as  in 
the  jaundice.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  there  is  a  dejection 
of  a  milky  liquid  of  the  nature  of  chyle ;  but  this  is 
treated  by  Vogel  as  a  vulgar  error.  He  accuses  the 
moderns  of  copying  from  Aretajus,  who  mentions 
white  fffices  as  a  fymptom  of  the  disease  ;  from 
whence  authors  have  readily  fallen  into  the  notion 
that  they  never  appeared  of  any  other  colour  in  per- 
sons labouring  under  the  cceliac  passion.  This  error 
quickly  produced  another,  which  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally received  ;  namely,  that  the  chyle  was 
thrown  out  of  the  lacteals  by  reason  of  some  ob- 
struction there,  and  thus  passed  along  with  the  ex- 
crements ;  of  which,  he  says,  there  is  not  the  least 
proof;  and  agrees  with  Aretasus,  that  the  whiteness 
is  only  occasioned  by  the  want  of  bile.  He  endea- 
vours to  prove  at  length,  that  the  cceliac  passion 
can  neither  be  occasioned  by  an  obstruction  of  the 
lacteals,  nor  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  though  he 
owns  that  such  as  have  died  of  this  disease  and 
were  dissected,  had  obstructions  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  ;  but  he  denies  that  all  those  in  whom  such 
obstructions  occur,  are  subject  to  the  cceliac  passion. 
He  considers  the  disease  as  arising  from  a  cachexy 
of  the  stomachic  and  intestinal  juices ;  and  directs 
the  cure  to  be  attempted  by  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  tonics,  as  in  other  species  of  diarrhosa. 

CO'FFEA,  (from  kofuah,  Hcbr.  a  mixitig  to. 
gethcr  ;  so  called  from  the  pleasant  potation  which 
is  made  from  its  berry);  the  coffee-tree.  Coffea 
arabica :  paribus  quincpiifidis,  dispermis,  Linn. 
Class,  Benlandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
fruit,  which  is  the  only  useful  part,  resembles  a 
cherry.    It  grows  in  clusters,  and  is  ranged  along 
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the  branches  under  the  axiilee  of  the  leaves,  of  the 
sama  green  as  the  laurel,  but  something  longer. 
When  it  comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered 
for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be  manufactured  into  those 
colTee-boans,  the  agreeable  infusion  of  which  is  so 
generally  known.  See  Coffke.  The  coft'ee-trec 
is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts  of  America. 

CO'FFEA  ARA'BICA;  the  plant  whose  seeds 
are  called  coliee.    See  Coffea,  and  Coffee. 

COFFEE,  a  kind  of  infusion,  prepared  from  the 
berries  of  the  Coffea  Arabica.  It  has  been  very 
familiar  in  Europe  for  above  100  years,  and  among 
the  Turks  200:  The  origin  of  this  practice,  how- 
ever, is  not  Avell  known.  The  preparation  of 
coffee  consists  in  roasting,  or  giving  it  a  just  degree 
of  torrefiction  on  an  earthen  or  metalline  plate, 
till  it  acquire  a  brownish  hue,  equally  deep  on  all 
sides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mili,  as  much  as 
serves  the  present  occasion,  and  infused,  in  a  way 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water. 

From  sixteen  ounces  of  roasted  coffee,  Nenmann 
obtained  seven  ounces,  two  drachms,  and  two 
scruples  of  watery  extract ;  and  afterwards  five 
drachms  and  one  scruple  of  spirituous  extract.  On 
reversing  the  operation,  he  obtained  four  ounces 
and  four  scruples  of  spirituous  extract,  and  four 
ounces  of  watery  :  the  residuum,  in  both  cases,  was 
nearly  the  same  ;  viz.  about  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its 
real  effec's  on  the  human  body.  Dr.  Fercival  made 
several  experiments,  the  result  of  which  he  gives  in 
his  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

"  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee"  says  he,  "  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  grateful  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  stomach,  and  from  the  sedative  powers 
exerted  on  the  vis  vita::  Hence  it  assists  digestion, 
and  relieves  the  head-ach ;  and  is  taken  in  large 
quantities,  with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks 
and  Arabians ;  because  it  counteracts  the  narcotic 
effects  of  opium,  to  the  use  of  which  those  nations 
are  so  much  addicted. 

"  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occasions  watch- 
fulness, tremors,  and  many  of  those  complaints 
which  are  denominated  nervous.  It  has  been  even 
suspected  of  producing  palsies  ;  and,  from  my  own 
observation,  I  should  apprehend,  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  Slare  affirms,  that  he  became 
paralytic  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  coffee,  and  that 
his  disorder  was  removed  by  abstinence  from  that 
liquor." 

Sir  John  Pringle  has  observed,  "  it  is  the  best 
abater  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  periodic  asthma 
that  1  have  seen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  strong, 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly 
ordered  an  Ounce  for  one  dish  ;  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated fresh,  after  the  iaterval  of  a  quarter  or  half 


an  hour  ;  and  which  I  direct  to  be  takeu  without 
milk  or  sugar.  This  medicine,  in  general  terms, 
is  menliontd  by  Musgr.ive,  in  his  treatise  De  ur. 
thritide  anomala.'^  He  farther  adds,  that  he  has 
frequently  directed  coffee  in  the  asthma  with  great 
success. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  honr  after 
dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those  who  have  head- 
achs  from  a  weakness  in  the  stomach,  contracted  by 
sedentary  habits,  close  attention,  or  accidental 
drunkenness.  It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion 
is  weak;  and  persons  affected  with  the  sick-head- 
ach,  are  much  benefited  by  its  use  in  some  instances  ; 
though  this  eti'ect  is  by"  no  means  uniform. 

COHESION,  {cohcesio,  from  con^  and  hwreo,  to 
stick  together) ;  that  force,  in  the  particles  ot  mat- 
ter, whereby  they  are  connected  in  snch  a  way, 
that  they  r 'sist  any  attempt  towards  their  removal' 
or  separation.  It  is  one  of  the  species  of  attrac- 
tion.   See  Attraction. 

COHOBATION,  a  term  invented  by  Paracel- 
sus. The  ancient  chemists  used  this  term,  to  sig- 
nify, the  distillation  of  a  fluid  poured  afresh  upon  a 
substance  of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon  which  it 
was  before  distilled,  and  so  repeating  this  operation 
several  times,  to  make  it  more  eflicacious.  For 
this  purpose  the  vessel  called  a  pelican  was  em- 
ployed.    See  pK  xix. 

COl'RA  ;  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Bahar 
province  to  the  Mimosa  Japonica. 

COTTUS,  (from  coeo,  to  go  together)  ;  the  con- 
juncfion  of  the  male  and  female  in  the  act  of  pro- 
creation.   See  Conception. 

COTX,  Job's-tears;  a  genus  in  Linngeus's  bo- 
tany.   He  enumerates  one  species. 

COLATO'RIUM,  a  strainer  of  any  kind. 

COLATLi'RA,  any  strained  or  filtered  liquor  is 
called  the  colatnre. 

CO'LCHICUM,  (from  Colchis,  a  city  of  Ar- 
menia  ;  where  this  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been 
common)  ;  the  common  meadow-saffron,  or  Col- 
chicum  autumnale^  Linn.  Colchicum  foliis  plunis 
lanceolatis  erectis.  Class,  Ilexandria.  Order, 
Trigynia.  It  is  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  growing 
in  wet  meadows  in  Biitain,  and  most  of  (he 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  llowers  early 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old  bulb  begins 
to  decay,  and  a  new  one  is  formed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May,  (he  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  thy  old 
one  wasted.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh 
root  are  very  various,  according  to  the  place  of 
growth,  and  season  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it  is 
almost  inert ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
highly  acrid:  hence  some  have  found  it  to  be  a 
corrosive  poison,  whilst  others  have  eaten  it,  ia 
considerable  quantiiy,  without  experiencing  any 
effect.  When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimony,  this  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and  some 
other  plants,  and  it  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying.. 
The  German  physicians,  baroa  Storck,  Collin,  and . 
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Plenck,  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  a  diuretic,  in 
hydrothorax  and  other  dropsies  ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless found,  at  best,  a  very  uncertain  remedy. 
The  expressed  juice  is  used,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy 
termin  in  the  heads  of  children. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  colchium  are  :  Syr. 
colch.  autumn.  Edin.  Oxymel  cokhici^  Lond. 
but  they  are  rarely  resorted  to  in  practice. 

CO'JXHICUM  AUTUMNA'LE;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  common  meadow  saffron.    See  Col- 

CITICUM. 

CO'LCHICUM  ILL'YRICUM  ;  the  plant  sup- 
posed  to  afford  the  hermodactyls.    See  Hermo- 

DACTYLI. 

CO'LCOTHAR.  If  the  calcination  of  vitriolated 
iron  be  pushed  further,  a  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  dissipated  in  sulphureous  acid,  and  the  iron  is 
calcined.  What  remains  in  the  crucible  is  an  oxyd 
of  iron,  'of  a  high  red  colour,  which  still  retains  a 
large  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  half  combined  with 
it.    See  Iron. 

COLD,  the  privation,  or  absence  of  heat.  See 
Caloric.  Its  immediate  effects  on  the  human  body 
are,  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  a  tem- 
porary obstruction  of  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  we  perceive  what  is  vulgarly  called  the 
"  goose  skin,"  and  the  parts  thus  affected  will  not 
recover  their  usual  elasticity,  till  the  spasm  be  re- 
moved, either  by  external  or  internal  heat,  or  by 
frictioH,  which  excites  the  latter.  At  present  we 
shall  only  treat  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
a  a  excess  of  cold. 

Nature  has  enabled  our  frail  and  complicated 
frame,  to  support  the  heat  and  cold  of  different 
climates,  with  equal  facility.  The  human  body 
contains  within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living  (see 
Living  Principle),  a  principle  of  warmth.  If 
•ny  other  body,  being  in  contact  with  it,  does  at 
the  same  time  impart  to  it  more  caloric  or  heat 
than  it  obtains  from  the  human  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  warm ;  but  if  it  receives  from  the  human  body 
more  heat  than  it  remits,  it  is  said  to  be  cold.  But 
though  man  has  devised  artificial  means  of  defend- 
ing his  body  against  the  action  of  cold,  or  more 
properly,  of  retaining  the  inbred,  or  vital  heat, 
yet  it  often  happens  that,  by  exposure  to  extreme 
cold,  the  fingers,  ears,  toes,  &c.  arc  frozen :  thus, 
the  natural  heat  of  those  parts  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  life.  If,  in  such  cases, 
artificial  heat  be  too  suddenly  applied,  a  mortifica- 
tion will  ensue,  and  the  frost-bitttn  parts  spon- 
taneously separate.  Hence  they  ought  to  be  thawed, 
either  by  rubbing  them  with  snow,  or  immersing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  applying  warmth 
iu  the  most  careful  and  gradual  manner  ;  by  which 
they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their  usual  tone  and 
activity.  Indeed  (as  a  popular  writer  justly  ob- 
serves), the  great  secret,  or  art,  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation^  consists  in  nicely  adjusting  the 


natural  and  artificial  stimuli,  to  the  exact  tone  of  the 
irritable  fibre.    See  Frost. 

As  moderate  cold  produces  at  first  debilitating, 
and  eventually  bracing,  effects  on  the  animal  body, 
it  is  the  most  beneficial  temperature  in  the  cure  of 
febrile,  and  such  diseases  as  are  not  attended  with 
extreme  debility  (see  Cold  Affusion)  ;  but  it 
should  never  be  followed  by  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  heat.  Sydenham,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
pointed  out  the  evils  attendant  on  too  much  heat  in 
sick-rooms  ;  he  seldom  would  allow  his  patients 
even  to  lie  in  bed,  and  very  judiciously  directed 
the  rooms  to  be  constantly  ventilated  with  cool  air. 
The  great  benefit  derived  from  this  practice  in  the 
small-pox,  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and 
arises  chiefly  from  avoiding  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
in  the  eruptive  fever. 

The  greater  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evapo. 
ration^  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  is  now  well  under- 
stood. In  all  chemical  processes,  where  aerial  or 
fluid  bodies  become  consolidated,  part  of  the  latent 
heat  is  pressed  out,  as  in  the  instant  when  water 
freezes,  or  unites  with  quick-lime.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  solid  bodies  become  fluid,  or  fluid  ones 
become  aerial,  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  solution  : 
whence  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  all  chemical 
combinations  produce  heat,  and  all  chemical  solu- 
tions generate  cold.  This  should  teach  the  careful 
gardener,  not  to  water  tender  vegetables  in  the  heat 
of  sun-shine,  or  in  a  warm  dry  wind,  lest  the  hasty 
evaporation  should  produce  so  much  cold  as  to 
destroy  them  ;  an  effect  that  will  the  more  certainly 
follow,  as  they  have  been  previously  too  much 
stimulated  by  heat,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
power  of  lifej  or  irritability,  had  been  already  di- 
minished. 

When  treating  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  Dr. 
Darwin  remarks,  that  though  excessive  heat  is  sel-* 
dom  very  injurious  to  vegetation  in  this  country, 
yet  the  defect  of  that  element,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, excess  of  cold,  is  frequently  destructive  to 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  ash,  and  the  early  blos- 
soms of  many  fruit-trees,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  &c. — The  blights  occasioned  by  frost, 
generally  happen  in  the  spring,  when  warm  sunny 
days  are  succeeded  by  cold  nights,  as  the  living 
power  of  the  plant  has  then  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  the  stimulus  of  heat,  and  is,  therefore, 
less  capable  of  being  excited  into  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  vegetable  life,  by  the  greatly  diminished 
stimulus  of  a  freezing  atmosphere. 

The  properties  of  cold  seem  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site to  those  of  heat :  the  latter  increases  the  bulk 
of  all  bodies ;  the  former  contracts  them  ;  and, 
while  fire  tends  to  dissipate  their  substance,  cold 
condenses  them,  and  strengthens  their  mutual  co- 
hesion.  But,  though  cold  thus  appears,  by  some 
of  its  effects,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  absence 
or  privation  of  heat,  as  darkness  is  only  the  defect 
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*f  light,  yet  cold  is  probably  possessed  of  another 
qualify,  which  has  induced  many  to  considtT  it  as 
ft  substance  ol'  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  well  known, 
that  when  a  continuance  of  cold  has  contracted  and 
condensed  bodies  to  a  certain  decree,  if  then  its 
power  be  increased,  instead  oF  progressively  les- 
sening their  bulk,  it  enlarges  and  expands  them, 
ao  that  extreme  cold,  like  heat,  swells  the  substance 
into  which  it  enters.  Thus  fluids  sensibly  contract 
in  a  cold  temperature,  till  the  moment  they  begin 
to  freeze,  when  they  immediately  dilate,  and  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  they  possessed  while  in  a 
state  of  fluidity.  Hence,  liquor  frozen  to  ice  in  a 
close  cask,  is  often  knoAvn  to  burst  the  vessel  : 
when  ice  is  broken  on  a  pond,  it  swims  upon  the 
surface ;  a  certain  proof  of  its  being  lighter,  or  of 
a  larger  bulk,  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
This  dilatation  of  fluids,  however,  is  probably 
owing  to  a  cause  very  different  from  that  of  ex- 
cessive cold  alone  ;  because  the  power  of  freezing 
may  be  artificially  increased,  while  the  inteiisencss 
of  the  eo'd  receives  no  considerable  addition  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  a  substance  capable  of  melting  ice, 
■will  increase  the  degree  of  its  coldness.  Thus, 
for  instance,  sal  ammoniac  mixed  with  pounded  ice, 
or  with  snow,  melts  either  of  them  into  water  ; 
and  increases  their  cold  to  a  surprising  degree,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  efl'ects  of  this  mixture,  in  sink- 
ing the  thermometer.  Hence  Dr.  Willich  imagines, 
that  the  freezing  of  fluids  cannot  be  entii-ely  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  cold,  but  of  some  unknown 
property  either  in  the  air  or  water,  which  thus 
mixes  with  the  body,  and  for  a  time  destroys  its 
fluidity. 

The  sudden  and  long  application  of  cold  to  the 
body  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease:  hence  the 
means  of  avoiding  it  are  to  be  assiduously  consulted. 
See  Cloathing,  Flannel,  &c.  Its  efl'ects  and  the 
methods  of  counteracting  them  may  be  seen  under 
the  articles  Catarkhus,  Rheumatism,  Feveu,  &c. 

COLD  ;  a  popular  name  for  a  catarrhous  aff'ec- 
tion  of  the  nostrils,  throat,  and  fauces.    See  Ca- 

TAUIUI. 

COLD  AFFUSION,  a  process  introduced  by 
Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  treatment  of  ty- 
phous fever,  and  which,  by  the  author's  account,  as 
\ve\l  as  from  the  testimony  of  others,  appears  to 
possess  an  uniformity  of  success  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  medical  prac- 
tice. The  remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  the 
patient  in  a  bathing  tub,  or  other  convenient  ves- 
sel,  and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water  upon 
his  body  ;  after  which,  he  is  wiped  dry  and  again 
put  to  bed.  It  should  be  noted  :  1.  That  it  is 
the  loTi)  contagious  fever,  in  which  the  cold  affu- 
sion is  to  be  employed  :  the  first  symptoms,  a  dull 
head-ach,  with  restlessness  and  shivering  ;  pains  in 
the  back  and  all  over  the  body,  the  tongue  foul, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength;  the  head-ach 
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becoming  gradually  more  acute,  the  heat  of  the 
body,  by  the  thermometer,  101'^  to  105<^  or  more; 
general  restlessness,  increasing  to  delirium,  particu- 
larly in  the  night.  See  Typhus.  2.  That  it  is  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  wc  must  employ  the 
remedy  ;  and  generally  in  the  state  of  the  greatest, 
heat  and  exacerbation.  3.  It  is  affusion,  not  immer- 
sion, that  must  be  performed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  modus  operandi  of 
affusion,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Currie,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary  first  to  understand  his  theory  of  fever. 
This  theory  is,  in  its  principal  features,  extremely  si- 
milar to  Dr.  Cullen's.  The  remote  causes  which 
may  produce  fever  are  rarious,  and  many  of  them 
have  probably  eluded  the  research  of  medical  sci- 
ence. Whatever  the  remote  cause  is,  however,  it 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  poison  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  scnsorium  commune,  and  with  a  ma- 
liguaucy  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  con- 
centration. 

Its  first  effect  is  a  debility  which  is  distinctly 
marked  on  the  countenance  ;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, or,  as  some  contend,  the  concomitant 
eflect,  is  a  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  arteries, 
but  more  especially  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
capillaries,  of  the  surface.  A  re-action  or  resis- 
tance commences;  the  heart  and  lungs  are  rousfed 
into  increased  exertion  by  the  pressure  of  the  accu- 
mulated fluids,  and  repel  them  back  on  the  surface 
and  extremities  ;  while  the  spasmodic  or  morbid 
structure  of  these  extreme  vessels  opposes  the  reflux 
of  the  fluids,  and  thus,  by  maintaining  the  inordi. 
nate  pressure  on  the  centre,  excites  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, and  lungs  to  still  more  violent  exertions.  la 
this  contest,  the  stomach  is  usually  brought  into 
sympathy,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  often 
induced. 

Dr.  Currie  remarks,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  raise  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  a  state  of 
health,  to  the  highest  degree  of  fever-heat,  either  by 
heated  air  or  heated  water ;  the  heat,  as  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  a  healthy  person  by 
means  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being  dissipated 
by  profuse  perspiration,  or  by  some  other  living 
process,  of  which  perspiration  is  a  concomitant  ef- 
fect. "  In  fever,  this  is  prevented,  for  the  peculiar 
debility  induced  by  the  remote  cause,  occasions,  or 
is  attended  by,  a  spasm  or  morbid  stricture  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  surface,  and  of  the  skin  itself;  by 
which  the  insensible  perspiration  is  prevented  from 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  and  the  sensi- 
ble perspiration  is  obstructed."  Hence  the  difli- 
culty  of  abating  the  heat  in  fever;'  the  reduction 
of  which,  moreover,  is  attended  with  hazard,  since 
the  patient  cannot,  in  general,  bear  the  continual  ex- 
posure to  external  cold  necessary  for  thii  purpose  : 
lor  even  in  the  hot  stage,  if  the  patient  is  exposed 
naked  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  although  the  applica- 
tion is  at  first  agreeable  and  advantageous,  as  the 
4  I 
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ieat  of  the  surface  approaches  the  standard  of 
Iiealth,  a  sudden  sense  of  chilliness  comes  on,  with 
a  return  of  oppression  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  the  paroxysm. 
In  any  continued  application  of  cold,  therefore, 
c  are  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  in 
>yhich  it  is  grateful  to  the  sensations  :  here  it  is 
advantageous ;  but  though  it  moderates  re-action, 
it  does  not  in  general  remove  the  spasm  on  the 
capillaries,  or  break  the  association  or  habit  by 
which  fever  is  prolonged.  This  is  effected  by  the 
sudden  affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  naked 
body."  Dr.  Currie  thus  explains  the  mode  of  its 
operation  The  sudden,  general,  and  powerful 

stimulus  given  to  the  system,  dissolves  the  spasm  on 
the  extreme  vessels  of  the  surface,  and  of  the  various 
cavities  of  the  body :  the  sudden  and  general  eva- 
poration carries  off  a  large  portion  of  the  morbid 
heat  accumulated  under  the  skin,  and  the  healthy 
action  of  the  capillaries  and  exhalents  being  restor- 
ed, the  remaining  superfluous  heat  passes  off  by 
sensible  and  insensible  perspiration.  The  stimulus 
of  morbid  heat,  and  of  morbid  stricture,  being  re- 
moved, the  morbid  association  seems  also  to  be 
broken  by  the  sudden  and  powerful  impression  on 
the  sensations.  In  fact,  the  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  subsides,  and  the  harassed 
and  toil-worn  patient  sinks  into  that  peaceful  sleep, 
which  nature  has  provided  as  the  solace  of  our 
pains  and  sorrows,  and  the  restorer  of  our 
strength." 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Currie's  work, 
the  practise  of  afiusion  has  been  extended  through- 
out England ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  established  in 
some  stages  of  the  disease  from  which  the  author 
had  originally  proscribed  the  practice  of  it.  One 
of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which  had  been  given 
for  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fever,  was, 
fiever  to  employ  it  in  cases  where  the  patient  had  a 
sense  of  chilliness  upon  him,  even  if  the  thermometer, 
applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  indicated  a  pre- 
ternatural degree  of  heat.  In  these  cases,  the  sur- 
face is  exquisitely  alive  to  impressions  of  cold,  and 
indeed  the  patient  exhibits  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
bility in  the  senses  of  hearing,  sight,  and  tasfe. 
Such  cases  are  usually  attended  by  spasmodic 
alf'ec'ions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  restlessness,  and 
delirium,  and  have  uniformly  terminated  fatally  ; 
opium,  bark,  camphor,  wine,  a;ther,  and  mu^k, 
proving  wholly  useless,  if  not  injurious.  In  his 
]ast  edition  of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has 
given  the  part'culars  of  a  case  of  this  description, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Da'rymple,  of  Norwich,  in 
which  the  cold  aif  usion  was  so  managed  as  to  produce 
a  successful  event.  'J'his  account,  and  Dr.  Currie's 
remarks  upon  it,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  hy,  topi- 
cal inflammation,  his  experience  does  not  justify 
liie  use  of  the  cold  affusion  ;  though  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  these  casesj  the  warm  affusion  may  be 


used  with  advantage.  "  And,"  says  he,  though 
I  have  used  the  cold  affusion  in  some  instances  so 
late  as  the  twelfth  and  even  fourteenth  day  of 
contagious  fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it 
can  only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced  period,  in 
the  instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps  up  steadily 
above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  respiration 
continues  free.  In  such  cases  I  have  seen  it  ap- 
pease agitation  and  restlessness,  dissipate  delirium, 
and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending 
dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  fever 
(let  me  again  repeat)  that  it  ought  always  to  be 
employed,  if  possible;  and  where,  without  any 
regard  to  the  heat  of  the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse 
to  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  after  every  other  reme- 
dy has  failed,  and  the  case  appears  desperate,  (of 
which  I  have  heard  several  instances)  can  it  ap- 
pear surprising  that  the  issue  should  sometimes  be 
unfavourable?" 

In  his  second  volume,  Dr.  Currie  has  related  a 
great  variety  of  cases  in  Avhich  the  cold  and  tepid 
affusion  have  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
scarlatina  anginosa.  This  disease  broke  out  at  Li- 
verpool with  great  virulence  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
and  gave  Dr.  Currie  abundant  opportunities  to 
decide  on  the  efficacy  of  attusion  as  a  remedy. 
Two  of  his  own  children  were  seized  with  it,  both 
boys,  one  five,  and  the  other  three  years  old.  The 
heat  rose  in  the  eldest,  to  109",  in  the  youngest  to 
108°,  and  the  pulse  in  each  was  upwards  of  150! 
As  soon  as  the  sensation  of  heat  was  steady  in  each, 
the  child  was  stripped :  "  in  thirty-two  hours,  the 
first  had  the  allusion  fourteen  times  ;  eight  times 
cold,  twice  cool,  and  four  times  tepid.  Twelve 
allusions  sufficed  in  the  case  of  the  youngest,  of 
which,  seven  were  cold."  The  fever  in  both  was 
completely  subdued :  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  they  were  evidently  safe ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  they  were  both  convalescent. 
The  term  tepid  is  here  applied  to  water  from  87° 
to  97°  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  cool 
from  87°  to  75° ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter used  in  affusion  is  increased  inversely  as  that 
of  the  heat  of  the  body  decreases. 

Numerous  communications  from  various  practi- 
tioners  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in  Egypt,  and 
America,  also  shew  the  efficacy  of  affusion  in  the 
raging  fevers  of  hot  countries.  We  may  therelore, 
indulge  some  hope,  perhaps,  that  even  the  plague 
and  the  yellow  fever,  if  judiciously  combated 
in  iheir  incipient  stages,  may  be  made  to  yield  to 
this  simple  but  all-powerful  remedy. 

Many  practitioners  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
persuading  their  patients  to  submit  to  the  cold 
aifusion.  This  dilTicuUy,  Dr.  Currie  says,  wiil  soon 
disappear,  "  if,  before  the  remedy  is  proposed,  the 
practitioner  shall  have  first  decided  in  his  ow  n  mind 
on  its  propriety  ;  and  in  recommending  it,  shall  ex- 
hibit that  calmness  and  confidence  with  which 
every  veraedyj  and  especially  a  new  and  au  appa* 
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r?ntly  bold  one,  should  he  projjosed  to  a  patient 
whose  mind  is  weakened  by  disease.  Every  ar- 
rangement should  also  ha  made  for  the  affusion  be- 
fore the  patient  is  moved  at  all,  and  much  fatigue, 
«s  well  as  disquiet,  should  be  particularly  avoided. 
And,  after  all,  the  tepid  afiusion  may  be  substituted 
for  the  more  powerful  remedy,  in  cases  where  the 
delicacy  of  the  system,  or  the  apprehensions  of  the 
patient,  or  of  the  byc-standers,  prevent  the  other 
I'rom  being  employed." 

COLEWORT.  SeeBRAssicA. 

CO'LICA,  (kcuXix-))  ;  from  jtwAov,  the  colon,  one 
of  the  large  intestines)  ;  the  colic.  This  genus  of 
disease,  which  includes  three  species,  is  arranged  by 
Ctilleu  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi. 

The  colic  is  chiefly  known  by  a  violent  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  commonly  about  the  umbilical  region. 
The  pain  resembles  various  kinds  of  sensations,  as 
of  burning,  twisting,  boring,  a  ligature  drawn  very 
tight,  &c.  The  belly  is  generally  costive,  though 
Sometimes  (here  is  a  violent  evacuation  of  bilious 
matter  tipvvaids  and  downwards.  In  these  cases 
the  disease  is  sometimes  accompanied,  from  the  be- 
ginning, with  a  weak,  and  intermitting  pulse,  cold 
sweats  and  fainting.  In  some  the  disease  comes  on 
gradually,  beginning  with  an  habitual  costiveness; 
and  if  purgatives  be  taken,  they  do  not  operate. 
'J'he  pain  comes  on  generally  after  a  meal,  and  soon 
oicasions  nausea  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  attended  with  pyrexia,  violent  thirst,  and 
a  full  pulse  ;  the  vomiting  becomes  more  violent, 
and  excremcntidous  matters  are  thrown  up,  with  the 
most  exquisite  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  ; 
an  hiccup  comes  on,  which  continues  obstinately  ; 
till  at  last  a  cessation  of  pain  and  foetid  breath  in- 
dicate a  mortification  of  the  intestines,  and  ap- 
proaching death.  Sometimes  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  is  so  totally  inverted,  that  all  their 
contents  are  evacuated  by  the  mouth,  and  even 
clysters  will  be  vomited ;  which  constitutes  that 
disease  commonly  called  the  iliac  passion. 

Colics  may  arise  from  any  sudden  check  given  to 
perspiration,  as  by  violent  cold  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  especially  to  the  lower  extremities  and 
abdomen.  Very  frequently  they  are  occasioned  by 
austere,  acid,  or  indigestible  aliments  taken  into 
the  stomach.  By  any  of  these,  a  violent  colic,  or 
indeed  an  iliac  passion,  may  be  occasioned  :  for 
Dr.  Cullen  justly  observes,  that  this  last,  though 
commonly  counted  a  different  species  of  disease, 
differs  from  a  colic  in  no  other  way  than  in  being, 
in  every  respect,  in  a  much  higher  degree.  In 
those  who  have  died  of  this  disease  and  been  dis- 
sected, the  intestines  hare  sometimes  been  found 
twisted  ;  but  more  commonly  there  has  been  an 
introsusception  of  the  intestine,  that  is,  one  part  of 
the  gut  seems  to  have  entered  within  the  other. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  we  have 
»  dissertation  ou  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  in  the 


bilious  colic,  in  which  the  author  derives  the  di*-- 
order  from  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestine, 
occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  By  this, 
he  says,  the  intestine  is  not  only  contracted  into  an 
unusual  narrowness,  but  its  coats  have  been  found, 
upon  dissection,  so  closely  joined,  that  no  passage 
could  be  made  downwards,  more  than  if  they  had 
been  strongly  tied  by  a  ligature.  See  Intuosus. 
CEPTio,  and  Iliaca  Passio. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  the  flatulent  and  iiiflammatory 
colic  are  readily  enough  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  : — In  the  flatulent  colic  the  pain  comes 
on  by  fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to  an- 
other, and  is  much  abated  by  a  discharge  of  wind 
either  upwards  or  downwards  ;  but  in  the  inflam- 
matory cob'c  the  pain  remains  equable,  and  fixed 
and  settled  in  one  spot ;  the  vomitings  are  severe, 
and  frequently  bilious,  the  belly  is  obstinately 
bound,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  is  never  to  be  reckoned  void  of  danger, 
as  it  may  unexpectedly  terminate  in  an  inflamma- 
tion and  gangrene  of  the  intestines.  Those  species 
of  it  M'liich  are  attended  with  purging  must  be  con- 
sidered as  much  less  dangerous  than  those  in  which 
the  vomiting  is  very  violent.  The  iliac  passion,  or 
that  attended  with  the  vomiting  of  fasces,  is  alwayi 
to  be  accounted  highly  dangerous ;  but  if  the 
passage  through  the  intestines  be  free,  even  though 
their  peristaltic  motion  should  be  inverted,  and 
clysters  evacuated  by  the  mouth,  there  is  much 
more  hope  of  a  cure,  than  when  the  belly  is  ob- 
stinately costive,  and  there  is  some  fixed  obstruc- 
tion which  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  remedies. 

In  treating  the  spasmodic  colic,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, that  the  recovery  must  ultimately  depend  oa 
producing  a  resolution  of  the  spasmodic  affection. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  in  general  neces. 
sary  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and 
to  remove  morbid  irritability  existing  in  that  part 
of  the  system.    But  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  patient  from  the  most  imminent  hazard,  it  is 
still  more  necessary  to  prevent  and  remove  those  in- 
flammatory affections  which  often  occur  in  this 
disease.    As  the  chief  danger  in  colics  arises  from 
an  inflammation  and  consequent  mortification  of  the 
intestines,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  a  pyrexia,  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  any.    This  is  accom- 
plished by  bleeding,  emollient  injections,  warm 
bathing,  and  cooling  medicines  taken  inwardly.  Dr, 
Porter,    in  his  essay  on  this  disease,  strongly 
recommends  the  warm  bath  in  those  colics  attended 
with  violent  evacuations  of  bile.    He  supposes  it  to 
do  service  by  relaxing  the  constriction  of  the  in- 
testines, aud  thus  preventing  or  removing  the  in- 
trosusception.   In  the  mean  time  opiates  may  be 
given  to  ease  the  pain,  while  every  method  is  tried 
by  cathartics  and  clysters  of  various  kinds,  to  pro- 
cure a  stool.    In  obstinate  cases,  where  stimulating 
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cathartics  have  proyed  ineffectual,  the  milder  kinds, 
such  as  manna,  senna,  oleum  ricini,  &c.  will 
probably  succeed. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  the  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic 
is  to  be  relieved  by  the  warm  cathartic  and  anti- 
spasmodic or  carminative  medicineSj  and  cupping- 
glasses  to  the  abdomen. 

R  Tinct.  rhabarb. 
Aq.  cinnam.  aa  §j. 
Tinct.  aromatic,  ^j. 
Misce  fiat  Haust. 

R  Aq.  piment.  ^vj. 
Sp.  cinnam. 
Tinct.  foetid.  5ij. 
Syr.  papav.  err.  ^ss. 
Misce  fiat  Julep,  sumend.  coch.  iij.  subinde. 

R  Lact.  assae  foetid.  5^'iij. 
Tinct.  opii  5j.  M. 
Pro  enemate  hora  somni  injiciatur. 

Sometimes,  in  an  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal 
patient,  a  purging  and  vomiting  will  likewise  come 
on  ;  in  this  case,  a  warm  opiate  will  answer  every 
intention. 

R  Confect.  opiat.  9j. 
Rhabarb.  gr.  vj. 
Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  iij. 
Bals.  Peruv.  q.  s.  ut  ft.  Bol.  repetend.  ut 
opus  erit. 

The  colic  from  irritation  may  be  remedied  by 
gentle  cathartics,  joined  with  opiates. 

R  Mannae  ^ss. 

Solve  in  Aq.  fontan.  ^jss. 
Adde  01.  amygd.  ^iij. 
Tinct.  opii  gtt.  x. 
Tinct.  aromatic.  5j. 
Misce  fiat  Haust.  sexta  quaque  hora  sumend. 

Where  every  thing  of  this  kind  fails,  practition- 
ers usually  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  more  ex- 
traordinary methods.  Some  have  recommended 
the  swallowing  of  leaden  bullets,  on  a  supposition 
that,  by  their  weight,  they  would  force  through 
the  obstruction  into  the  gut ;  but  these  seem  much 
more  likely  to  create  than  to  remove  an  obstruc- 
tion.  It  is  impossible  they  can  act  by  their  gravity, 
because  the  intestines  do  not  lie  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus ;  and  though  this 
were  actually  the  case,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
weight  of  a  leaden  bullet  could  prove  very  effica- 
cious in  removing  either  a  spasmodic  constriction  or 
an  obstruction  from  any  other  cause.  But  when 
we  consider,  not  only  that  the  intestines  consist  of 


a  great  multitude  of  folds,  but  that  their  peristal- 
tic motion  (by  which  only  their  contents  are  forced 
through  them)  is  inverted,  the  futility  of  this  re- 
medy must  be  evident.  It  might  rather  be  sup- 
posed to  aggravate  the  disease ;  as  the  lead,  by  its 
pressure,  would  tend  to  fix  the  introsusception  more 
firmly,  or  perhaps  push  it  still  further  on.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  quicksilver  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  pernicious  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  swallowing  large  quantities  of  this  mineral, 
even  if  it  should  prove  efficacious  in  relieving  the 
patient  for  the  present.  There  are,  hoAvever,  some 
few  cases  on  record,  particularly  one  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Perry,  published  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  in  which  the 
hydrargyrus,  swallowed  in  great  quantities,  was 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  after  every  other 
remedy  had  been  tried. 

Another  method  has  been  proposed,  in  the  Me- 
dical Essays,  for  relieving  the  miserable  patients  in 
this  disorder,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  known 
to  do  service.    The  patient  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  and  made  to  walk  about  on  the  cold  iloor  of  a 
damp  apartment.     At  the  same  time,  porringers 
of  cold  water  are  to  be  dashed  on  his  feet,  legs,  and 
thighs  ;  and  this  must  be  continued  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  if  a  stool  be  not  procured  before  that  time, 
though  this  will  generally  be  the  case  much  sooner. 
The  exercise  does  not  at  all  impair  the  patient's 
strength,  but  rather  adds  to  it;  and  some  very 
remarkable  instances  are   adduced  in   the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Essays,  where  this  proved 
effectual  after  all  other  medicines  had  failed.  In 
one  person  the  disease  had  corae  on  with  an  ha- 
bitual costiveness,  and  he  had  been  for  a  week  tor- 
mented with  the  most  violent  pain  and  vomiting, 
which  could  be  stopped  neither  by  anodynes  nor 
any  other  medicines ;  the  sharpest  clysters  being 
returned   unaltered,  and  all  kinds  of  purgatives 
being  thrown  up  soon  after  they  were  swallowed  ; 
but  by  the  above-mentioned  method,  a  stool  was 
procured  in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered.   In  some  others  the  costiveness  continued 
for  a  much  longer  time.    Other  remedies  arc,  the 
blowing  air  into  the  intestines  by  means  of  bel- 
lows, and  the  injecting  clysters  of  the  smoke  of 
tobacco.    But  neither  of  these  seem  very  capable 
of  removing  the  disease.    They  can  affect  only  the 
parts  below  the  obstruction;  while,  to  cure  the 
disease,  it  is  necessary  that  the  obstructed  parts 
themselves  should  be  reached  by  the  medicine,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  many  well-attested  instances 
of  their  success.    In  some  obstinate  cases,  how- 
ever,  benefit  has  certainly    btvn   derived  from 
tobacco-smoke  injections,  and  likewise  from  in- 
jections of  tepid  water  to  the  extent  of  several 
pounds.    When  every  other  remedy  has  failed,  a 
constant  stream  of  this,  thrown  up  the  rectum,  has 
succeeded.    For  putting  in  practice  these  modes  qI 
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cure,  a  particular  apparatus  has  been  contrWed  ; 
and  ill  cases  even  apparently  desperate,  neither 
should  be  neglected.  The  cold  water  applied  to 
the  skin,  gives  a  general  and  very  considerable 
shock  to  the  system,  checks  the  perspiration,  and 
thus  drives  the  humours  inward  ujjon  the  intes- 
tines, by  which  they  receive  a  muca  more  etFectual 
stimulus  than  can  be  supposed  to  arise  from  any 
kind  of  clyster.  But  when  all  methods  have  failed, 
the  only  chance  the  patient  can  have  for  lite  is  by 
a  surgical  operation. 

In  those  colics  which  are  attend  d  with  faint- 
ings,  &c.  from  the  bi'ginning.  and  which  generally 
at!ack  debilitated  per.  ons,  all  kinds  of  evacuations 
arc  pernicious  ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by 
anodynes  and  cordials,  which  will  seldom  fail  of 
success.  Even  there  also,  however,  i'  is  necessary 
that  the  belly  should  be  moved  ;  and  lor  this  pur- 
pose, injections,  containing  a  solution  of  assa- 
fcetida,  which  operate  powerfully  as  antispasmo- 
dics, are  preferable  to  most  other  modes  of  cure. 

CO'LICA  PITTONUM;  the  Colic  of  Poictou. 
This  is  the  Racliialgia  Pictonum.  or  metallica,  of 
Sauvages.  Violent  colics  are  frequently  found  to 
be  occasioned  by  lead  received,  without  being  sus- 
pected, into  (he  body.  To  this  cause  is  owing  the 
colics  to  which  plumbers,  lead-miners,  and  smelters 
of  lead,  are  subject.  To  the  same  cause,  though 
not  so  apparent  at  first  sight,  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
Devomhire  colic,  leaden  vessels  being  used  to  con- 
vey or  contain  the  cider,  which  is  the  common 
drinlc  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county.  The  dri/ 
belly-ach  of  the  West  Indies,  is  also  of  the  same 
nature;  for  which  reason  the  following  general 
description  of  the  symptoms  may  apply  to  each. 

The  patient  is  generally  fir-t  seized  with  an  a- 
cute  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  extc  nds 
itself  down,  with  griping  pains,  to  the  bowels. 
Soon  alter  there  is  a  distension  as  with  wind ;  and 
frequent  reachings  to  vomit,  without  bringing  up 
any  thing  but  small  quantities  of  bile  and  phlegm. 
An  obstinate  costivencss  follows,  yet  sometimes  at- 
tended with  a  tenesmus,  and  the  bowels  seem  to 
the  patient  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  towards  the 
back;  at  other  times  they  are  drawn  into  hard 
lumps,  or  hard  rolls,  which  are  plainly  perceptible 
to  the  hand  on  the  belly,  by  strong  convulsive 
spasms.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  intestines  seem 
to  be  drawn  up  from  the  anus,  and  down  from  the 
pylorus  towards  the  navel.  When  a  stool  is  pro- 
cured by  artificial  means,  as  clysters,  &c.  the  fajces 
appear  in  little  hard  knots,  like  sheep's  dung, 
called  scybalce,  and  are  in  small  quantity.  There 
is,  however,  usually  an  obstinate  costiveness  ;  the 
urine  is  discharged  in  small  quantity,  frequently 
with  pam  and  much  difficulty.  The  pulse  is  gene- 
rally low,  though  sometimes  a  little  quickened  by 
the  violence  of  the  pain  :  but  inilammatory  symp- 
toms very  seldom  occur. — The  extremities  are  of- 
t$n  cold,  and  sometimes  the  violence  of  the  pain 


causes  cold  clammy  sweats  and  fainting.    The  mind 
is  generally  much  alfected,  and  the  <;pirits  are  sunk. 
The  disease  is  often  tedious,  especially  if  improper- 
ly tr  lated,  insomuch  th.it  the  patients  will  continue 
in  tills  miserable  state  for  iweniy  or  thirty-  days 
successively  :  nay,  instances  have  been  known  of 
its  cantinuing  for  six  months.    In  this  case,  the 
pains  at  last  become  almost  intolerable :  the  pati- 
ent's breath  acquires  a  strong  foetid  smell,  as  of  ex- 
crement, from  a  retention  of  the  fajces,  and  an 
absorption  ol'  the  putrid  effluvia  from  them  by  the 
lacteals.    At  last,  when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  be- 
gins to  abate,  a  pain  comes  on  in  the  shoulder-joint 
and  adjoining  muscles,  with  an  unusual  sensation 
and  tingling  along  the  spinal  marrow.    This  soon 
extends  itself  from  thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  which  become  weak  ;  and  that  weakness 
increases  till  the  extreme  parts  become  paralytic, 
with  a  total  loss  of  motion,  though  a  benumbed 
sensation  otten  remains.    Sometimes,  by  a  sudden 
metastasis,  the  brain  becomes  affected,  a  stupor  and 
delirium  come  on,  and  the  nervous  system  is  irri- 
tated to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  general  con- 
vulsions, which  are  frequently  followed  by  death. 
At  other  times  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines is  inverted,  and  a  true  iliac  passion  is  pro- 
duced, which  also  proves  fatal  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  extremities 
goes  oh,  and  the  pain  of  the  bowels  returns  with 
its  former  violence;  and  on  the  cessation  of  the 
pain  in  the  intestines,  the  extremities  again  become 
paralytic,  and  thus  the  pain  and  palsy  will  alternate 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Various  methods  have  been  attempted  for  re- 
moving  this  terrible  disease.  The  obstinate  costive- 
ncss which  attends  it  made  physicians  at  first  ex- 
hibit very  strong  purgatives  and  stimulating  clys- 
ters. But  these  medicines,  by  increasing  the 
convulsive  spasms  of  the  intestines,  were  found  to 
be  pernicious.  Balsam  of  Peru,  by  its  warm  aro- 
matic power,  was  found  to  succeed  much  better; 
and  Dr.  i:*ydenhdm  accordingly  prescribed  it  in  the 
quantity  of  lorly  drops  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  taken 
on  sugar.  This,  with  gentle  purgatives,  opiates, 
and  some  drops  of  the  hotter  essential  oils,  conti- 
nued to  be  the  medicines  commonly  employed  in 
this  disease,  till  a  specific  was  published  by  Dr.  Lio- 
nel Chalmers,  ot"  South  Carolina.  This  receipt  was 
purchased  by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  a  family  where  it 
had  long  been  kept  a  secret.  The  only  unusual 
medicine  employed,  and  on  which  the  efficacy  of  it 
chielly  if  not  wholly  di'pends,  is  vitriolated  copper. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : 

R  Cupri  vitriolat.  gr.  viij. 

Aquae  distillatae  ^^"j" 
Misce  fiat  solutio. 

The  dose  is  a  wine-glassful,  given  fasting,  for 
nine  successive  mernings.    For  the  first  four  or 
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fire  days,  this  medicine  discharges  much  aeruginous 
bile  both  ways :  but  the  exci  etions  of  this  humour 
lessen  by  degrees ;  and  before  the  course  be  end- 
ed, it  has  little  other  effect  than  to  cause  some  de- 
gree of  squeamishness,  or  promote  a  few  bilious 
stools,  or  perhaps  may  not  move  the  paiient  at  all. 
At  the  time  of  using  this  medicine,  the  patient 
should  live  upon  broth  made  of  lean  meat,  gruel,  or 
panada  :  but  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  he 
may  be  allowed  bread  and  boiled  chicken.  Here 
the  copper  seems  to  do  service  by  its  tonic  power  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  alum,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Pcrcival,  most  probably,  cures  the  disease.  He 
says  he  has  found  this  very  efficacious  in  obstinate 
aiiections  of  the  bowels,  and  that  it  generally  proves 
a  cure  in  the  slighter  cases  of  the  colica  pictonuin. 
It  M  as  given  to  the  quantity  of  fifteen  grains  every 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  hour;  and  the  third  dose 
seldom  failed  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and  sometimes 
entirely  removed  it.  Among  purgative  medicines, 
the  oleum  ricini  is  found  to  be  the  most  eiitcacious, 
especially  when  formed  into  an  emulsion,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  aqua  kali  or  volatile  alkali. 

COLLATERA'LES.  So  Spigelius  calls  the  erec- 
tores  penis,  from  their  collateral  order  of  fibres. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  a  corporation 
of  physicians.  That  in  London,  by  several  charters 
and  acts  of  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his^  suc- 
cessors, en  joys  certain  privileges,  whereby  no  man, 
though  a  graduate  in  physic  of  any  university,  may, 
■without  licence  under  the  said  college-seal,  practise 
physic  in  or  within  seven  miles  of  London.  They 
can  also  administer  oaths,  fine  and  imprison  offend- 
ers in  that  and  several  other  particulars ;  and  search 
the  apothecaries  shops,  &c.  in  and  about  London, 
to  see  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be  wholesome,  and  their 
compositions  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  said  College  in  their  dispensatory.  By  their  char- 
ter they  are  also  freed  from  all  troublesome  offices, 
as  serving  on  juries,  being  constables,  keeping 
watch,  providing  arms,  &c. 

The  society  had  anciently  a  College  in  Knight-ri- 
der-strcct,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to 
king  Henry  Vllf.  Since  that  time  they  also  had 
a  house  built  for  them  by  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey  in 
1652,  at  the  end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed 
with  his  whole  inheritance  in  his  life-time :  but  this 
being  burnt  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one 
was  erected,  at  the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  AVar- 
wick-Iane,  with  a  noble  library,  given  partly  by 
the  marquis  of  Dorchester,  and  partly  by  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  College  there  are  at  present,  a  president, 
four  censors,  eight  electors,  a  register,  and  a  trea- 
surer, chosen  annually  in  October;  the  censors 
have,  by  charter,  power  to  survey,  govern,  and 
arrest  all  physicians,  or  others  practising  physic,  in 
or  within  seven  miles  of  London  ;  and  to  fine, 
amercB,  and  imprison  them,  if  offending.  The 
number  of  fellows  was  aaciently  thirty,  till  king 


Charles  II.  increased  their  number  to  forty  :  and 
king  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter,  allowed 
the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  so  as  not  to 
exceed  fourscore  ;  reserving  to  himself  and  succes- 
sors the  power  of  placing  and  displacing  any  of 
them  for  the  future. 

A  College  of  Physicians  was  also  erected  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  November  1681.  The  de- 
sign of  this  institution  was,  to  prevent  the  abuse* 
daily  committed  by  foreign  and  illiterate  impostors, 
quacks,  &c.  For  this  reason,  king  Charles  II.,  at 
the  time  abovementioned,  granted  letters  patent  to 
erect  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  certain 
physicians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  successors,  by 
the  title  of  "  the  President  and  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,"  with  power  to  choose 
annually  a  council  of  seven,  one  whereof  to  be  pre- 
sident ;  these  are  to  elect  a  treasurer,  clerk,  and 
other  officers  ;  to  have  a  common  seal ;  to  sue  and 
to  be  sued  :  to  make  laws  for  promoting  the  art  of 
physic,  and  regulating  the  practice  thereof,  within 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  town  of  Leith,  and  districts 
of  the  Canongate,  West-port,  Pleasance,  and  Pot- 
ter-row; through  all  which  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends. In  Dublin,  a  similar  instiiution  has  existed 
many  years. 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  incor- 
porated into  a  Royal  College,  and  also  authorized 
to  carry  into  execution  a  scheme  for  making  pro- 
vision for  their  widows  and  children  &c.  an  institu- 
tion which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  utility.  They 
have  also  the  privilege  of  examining,  and  licensing 
if  found  qualified,  all  practitioners  in  surgery  with- 
in certain  bounds.  A  similar  foundation,  under 
the  title  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don,  has  also,  very  lately,  been  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  plan  of  this  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  Edinburgh,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eleemosynary  part,  professing  the 
same  objects.  The  president  and  council  of  this 
College  annually  confer  premiums  on  the  writers  of 
the  best  Essays  on  subjects  previously  advertised  ; 
public  lectures  also  form  a  part  of  their  plan ;  and 
they  are  now  possessed  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter's 
celebrated  collection  of  anatomical  and  other  pre- 
parations. There  is  also  a  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Dublin,  exercising  similar  powers. 

COLLE'TICA,  (from  mWx,  glue) ;  congluti- 
nating  medicines. 

COLLrCIiE  ;  the  union  of  the  ducts  which  con- 
vey the  humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puncta  la- 
chrymalia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

COLLINSO'NIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  is  only  one  species. 

COLLLQUAME'NTUM,  a  term  first  made  use 
of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  application  of  it  to  tha 
first  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  generation. 

COLLIQUATIVE,  (from  colliqueo,  to  melt  or 
waste  away)  j  an  epithet  applied  to  those  inordinate 
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secretions  which  are  the  effect  of  mere  debility. 
Thus  a  purging  which  mostly  takes  place  in  phthisis, 
consuming  the  strength  of  the  patient  very  rapidly 
«nd  generally,  alternating  with  profuse  perspira- 
tions, is  termed  colliquative. 

COLLISION,  (from  collido,  to  slide  together, 
or  against  one  another)  ;  such  a  motion  of  iwo  or 
more  bodies,  as  is  in  contrary  direction,  Avhereby 
they  meet  and  clash,  so  as,  perhaps,  to  break  olf 
some  part  of  each  other. 

COLLUTO'RIUM,  (from  colluo,  to  wash),  a 
fluid  medicine  which  is  used  as  awash  for  the  mouth. 
It  is  synonimous  with  Gakgle. 

COLLY'RIUM,  (from  kuj\uw,  to  check.,  and 
a  dejluxion J.  Any  medicine  m  as  formerly  so  call- 
ed, which  was  applied  wilh  that  intention.  But  the 
term  is  now  only  given  to  fluid  applications  for  the 
eyes,  or  eye-waters^  as  they  are  familiarly  called. 
Various  examples  occur  in  the  article  Ophthal- 
mia. 

COLLY'RIUM  SAMIUM,  brown  Samian  earth. 
It  is  of  a  marly  kind  •  ihere  is  also  a  white  sort. 

COLOBO'MA,  (KoAoiSw/Aa,  front  KsAofow,  to 
maim  J  ;  the  growing  together  of  the  eyelids. 

COijOCA'SlA,  g-eatEgyp  ian  arum,  a  species 
of  ARUM.    It  is  also  a  name  of  tiie  Egyptian  bean. 

COLOCY'iVTHIS,  {xoXoKvvhi;  from  kwAov,  the 
colon,  and  hivew,  to  move  ;  because  of  i'.s  grear  purg- 
ing powers),  coloquintida,  or  bitter-apple.  This 
plant,  the  Cnciimis-  colocynthiK ;  foliis  multijidis., 
pomis  globosin  glabris.,  Linn,  is  of  the  gourd  liind, 
and  grows  in  Turkey.  'I'he  fruit  is  about  the  s-ze 
of  an  orange:  its  medullary  part,  fr^cd  fiom  the 
rind  and  seeds,  is  alone  made  use  of  in  medicine  : 
this  is  very  light,  whitf,  spongy,  ccjmposfd  of 
membranous  leaves;  of  an  extreiUi  ly  bitter,  nau- 
seous, acrimonious  taste.  Coloeynth  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  Tiolent  cathar  ics.  Many 
eminent  physicians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and 
even  deleterious  :  others  recommend  it,  not  only  as 
an  efficacious  purgative,  but  likewise  as  an  altera- 
tive in  obs'inate  chronii  al  disorders.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  coloeynth,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains, 
acts  with  great  vehemence,  disorders  the  body,  and 
sometimes  occasions  a  discharge  of  blood.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  its  virulence  by 
the  addition  of  acids,  astringents,  and  the  like  ; 
these  may  lessen  the  force  of  the  coloeynth,  but  no 
otherwise  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  dose.  The  best  method  of  abating  its 
virtdence.  without  diminishivg  its  purgative  virtue., 
seems  to  be  by  triturating  it  with  gummy  farinaceous 
sub-tances,  or  the  oily  seeds.,  which,  without  mak- 
ing any  altcraMon  in  the  coloeynth  itself,  prevent 
its  resinous  particles  from  cohering  and  sticking 
upon  the  membranes  ot  the  intestines,  so  as  to  irri- 
tate, inflame,  or  corrode  them.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  Pil.  alo.  cum.  coloeynth.  Edin.  See  Aloes. 
The  London  College  directs  the  following  : 


Extr actum  Colocyntliidis  Compositum.  J^ond. 

Take  of  the  Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  small,  six 
drachms ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Scammony,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Less  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  powder- 
ed, one  drachm ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 
Digest  the  coloquintida  in  the  spirit,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  four  days.  To  ihe  expressed  tincturcadd 
the  aloes  and  scammony  ;  when  these  are  dissolved, 
draw  oil  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  evaporate  the 
water,  adding  the  seeds  toward  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, so  as  to  form  an  extract  tit  for  making  pills. 

COLO'MBA ;  otherwise  named,  by  different  writ- 
ers, Columbo,  Calomba,  or  Colombo.  The  root  so  cal- 
led has  only  of  late  years  been  introduced  into 
the  materia  medica.    The  natural  history  of  it  is 
not  yet  well  known ;  but  the  plant  which  affords 
it,  is  said,  by  Wildenow,  to  be  a  species  of  Bryonia. 
This  root,  we  are  told,  comes  to  us  from  Columbo,  a 
town  in  Ceylon,  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter; 
and  divided  into  frusta.,  which  measure  from  two 
inches  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch.     From  more  re- 
cent accounts,  however,  we  learn,  that  it  is  produced 
in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caffres.  and  that  it 
forms  an  important  article  of  com'nerce  with  the 
Portuguese,  at  Mosambique,  in  the  province  of 
Tranquebar.    The  sides  of  this  root  are  covered 
with  a  thick  corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue 
on  its  external  surface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour.    From  Dr.  Percival's  experiments  on 
this  root,  it  appears,  that  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
extracts  its  virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of 
other  bitters.     An  ounce  of  the  powdered  root, 
half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of  bran- 
dy, and  14  ounces  of  water,  maceiated  12  hours 
without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper,  af- 
ford a  sufficiently  strong  and  tolerably  plea-rant  in- 
fusion.   The  extract  made  first  by  spirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilu- 
lar  consistence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  superior 
in  etTicacy  to  the  powder.    As  an  antiseptic,  Co- 
lumbo-root  is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  correc- 
tor of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  bark  ; 
whence  also  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  West  India  yellow  fever.    It  also  re- 
strains alimentary  fermentation,  without  impairing 
digestion  ;  in  which  property  it  resembles  mustard. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  \ezs,i  heating  quali. . 
ty ;  and  thereiore  may  be  used  in  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  in  hectic  cases,  to  strengthen  digestion. 
It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very  well 
with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in« 
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disposed  to  acidity.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Colleges  direct  a  tincture  of  the  Colombo- 
root. 

Tinctura  ColumbcB.  Lond. 

Take  of  Colombo,  in  powder,  two  ounces  and  an 
half ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digest  them  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

The  virtues  of  the  columbo  are  possessed  in  a 
great  degree  by  this  menstruum,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  int  diciiie  of  much  effect;  and  it  may  be  depended 
upon  where  the  root  is  useful :  but  the  root  itself, 
in  i)Owder,  is  more  eligible,  where  no  circumstances 
oc.-  ur  to  prohibit  its  exhibition. 

CO'LON,  {xujXov  ;  from  y.oi\oo,  hollow;  because 
it  is  generally  found  empty  in  the  dead  body)  ; 
the  second  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  considerable  of  all.  From  the  cse- 
cum,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation  (see  C,5:cum)  it 
reaches,  in  an  arched  form,  above  the  umbilical  re- 
gion, and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  Its  continuity  is,  however,  a  little  inter- 
rupted by  the  ileum,  which  advances  into  the  cavity 
of  the  colon,  and,  together  with  a  certain  fold  of 
that  intestine,  forms  what  is  called  valvula  colt. 

The  whole  convex  side  of  the  colon  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  three  parts,  by  three  muscnlar 
bands,  first  known  to  Sylvius  and  Eustachius,  con- 
tinued from,  and  of  the  same  structure  with,  those 
of  the  caecum.  Two  of  these  bands  run  on  each  side 
along  the  great  curvature,  and  the  third  along  the 
small  curvature,  of  the  colon.  The  uppermost 
band,  of  the  two  that  belong  to  the  great  curvature, 
is  the  broadest ;  that  which  belongs  to  the  small 
curvature  is  the  navrowest;  and  by  the  connec- 
tion of  the  mesocolon,  it  remained  undiscovered, 
till  brought  to  light  by  Morgagni.  These  three 
bands  do  the  office  of  longitudinal  frsena,  between 
which  this  intestine  is,  through  its  whole  length, 
a,ltcrnately  depressed  into  transverse  folds,  and  rais- 
ed into  considerable  eminences.  All  the  folds  are 
duplicaturos,  which  form  portions  of  valvulce  conni. 
rentes  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine ;  and  the  emi- 
nences form  receptacles,  calK  d  the  cells  of  the  colon. 

All  the  coats  of  the  intestinum  colon  concur 
equally  to  the  formation  of  these  duplicatures  and 
cells,  'he  depth  of  which  decreases  gradually 
toward  ihe  extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  neither 
of  them  go  any  further  than  the  ligamentary  bands. 
These  portions  of  the  colon  which  are  immediately, 
covered  by  the  ligamentary  bands,  are  smooth, 
and  without  rugaj ;  and  therefore,  if  these  bauds 
alone  arc  cut  across,  the  intestine  is  not  sutliciently 
elongated  to  destroy  all  the  folds  and  cells. 

The  common  coat,  on  one  side,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mesocolon ;  and  on  the  other  side,  it  contri- 


butes, by  the  same  continuation,  to  form  the  omen* 
tum.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat 
are  very  slender,  except  in  the  bands  already  men- 
tioned; and  those  which  answer  to  the  annular 
fibres  of  the  small  intestines,  are  only  segments 
streiched  over  the  eminences  and  folds.  The  other 
coats  are  nearly  as  in  the  caecum  ;  only  the  glan- 
dular lacunas,  or  solitary  glands,  are  broader  and 
more  nunn  rous. 

The  arch  of  the  colon  begins  under  the  right  kid- 
ney ;  runs  up  on  the  foreside  of  that  kidney,  to 
which  it  is  connected  ;  passes  under  the  gall-blad- 
der, which  tinges  it  with  a  yellow  colour  at  that 
place ;  and  continues  its  course  before  the  first 
incurvation  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  adheres, 
and  partly  hides  it.  In  this  part  of  its  course, 
therefore,  there  is  a  remarkable  connection  between 
the  colon,  duodenum,  right  kidney,  and  bladder. 

From  that  situation,  the  arch  of  the  colon  runs 
before  the  great  convexity  of  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  a  little  lower ;  it  then  turns  backward 
under  the  spleen,  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  it 
runs  down  on  the  foreside  of  the  left  kidney,  to 
which  it  is  connected;  below  this  kidney,  it  turns 
toward  the  vertebrae,  and  terminates  there  by  a 
double  incurvature,  or  by  two  opposite  convolu- 
tions, which  represent,  in  some  measure,  an  inverted 
Roman  g. 

These  last  convolutions  of  the  colon  are  some- 
times multiplied,  and  even  advance  to  the  right 
side  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  along  the  great  arch,  and 
the  two  last  incurvations,  are  the  appendices  coli 
adiposce,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  explain,  as  also 
the  connections  of  the  colon  with  the  mesocolon 
and  omentum.  At  the  junction  of  the  colon  with 
the  cajcum,  is  the  large  iold  which  is  situated  w  ithin, 
and  has  been,  by  different  anatomists,  named  the 
valve  of  the  ileum,  of  the  cacum,  and  of  the  colon. 
See  Valvula  Coli. 

COLOQUl'NTIDA.    See  Colocyntiiis. 

COLO'STRUM,  or  Colostra,  the  first  milk  se- 
creted in  the  breasts  of  a  woman  after  delivery. 
Bartholine  applies  the  term,  figuratively,  to  an  emul- 
sion, made  by  the  solution  of  turpentine  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

COLOUR,  in  physics,  a  property  inherent  in 
light,  by  which,  according  to  the  various  sizes  of 
its  parts,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  excites  dif- 
ferent vibrations  in  the  optic  nerve;  which,  propa- 
gated to  the  sensorium,  affect  the  mind  with  differ- 
ent sensations.  Though,  of  all  sensible  qualities, 
colour  is  the  least  useful  in  ascertaining  the  virtues 
and  powers  of  vegetables  ;  yet,  as  the  following 
general  positions  have  been  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  i^innajus,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  suffici. 
ently  atiesttd  by  experience,  they  do  not  deserve 
to  be  overlooked.  A  yellow  colour,  he  says,  gene- 
rally indicates  a  bitter  taste,  as  in  gentian,  aloes, 
celandinej  turmeric,  and  other  yellow  flowers. 
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Red  denotes  an  acid  or  sour  taste  ;  as  in  cranber- 
ries, barberries,  currants,  raspberries,  mulberries, 
cherries,  the  fruit  of  the  rose,  sea-buckthorn,  and 
service-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards  autumn, 
have  also  an  acid  taste;  as  sorrel,  wood-sorrel, 
and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude,  alka- 
line taste,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale 
colour  denotes  an  insipid  flavour,  as  in  endive,  as- 
paragus, and  lettuce.  White,  promises  to  be  sweet 
and  luscious  to  the  palate ;  as  in  white  currants, 
and  plums,  sweet-apples,  &c.  Lastly,  black  indi- 
cates a  harsh,  nauseous,  and  disagreeable  taste  ;  as 
in  the  berries  of  deadly  night-shade,  myrtle-leaved 
sumach,  herb-christopher,  and  others;  many  of 
•which  are  not  only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
pernicious  and  fatal  in  their  effects. 

COLTSFOOT.    See  Tussilago. 

CO'LUBER  BE'RUS,  {Coluber,  quod  colit  um. 
bram,  because  it  delights  in  shade)  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  viper.    See  Vipera. 

COLUBRINA  VIRGINEA'NA.    See  Ser- 

PENTARIA. 

COLUBRI'NUM LIGNUM,  (from  coluber;  so 
called  from  the  snake-like  contortions  of  its  roots). 
This  species  of  snake-wood  is  brought  from  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter, 
and  inodorous  ;  its  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour, 
covered  with  cineritious  spots. 

CO'LUM,  a  term  used  for  a  strainer  of  liquids, 
as  cribrum  is  of  solids. 

COLUMBINE.    See  Aquilegia. 

COLU'MBO.    See  Colombo. 

COLUME'LLA,  (dim.  of  columa,  a  column). 
See  the  articles  Uvula,  and  Clitoris. 

COLU'MNA  NA'SI,  is  that  fleshy  part  of  the 
nose  which  is  prominent  in  the  middle 

COLU'MNyE  CA'RNE^.    See  Heart. 

COLUMNE'LLA,  in  botany,  a  little  column; 
the  membranaceous  substance  which  connects  the 
internal  partitions  with  the  seed,  in  that  species  of 
seed-vessel  termed  capsule. 

COLUMNlFERiE,  (from  columna,  a  pillar,  and 
fero,  to  bear),  in  botany,  the  37th  order  in  Lin- 
naeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  It  con- 
sists  of  plants  whose  stamina  and  pistil  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  column  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  This  order  furnishes  plants  very  different 
in  their  size  and  height,  from  the  creeping  mallows, 
and  low  shrubby  tea-tree,  to  the  fleshy  limes,  and 
the  more  lofty  silk-cotton-trees,  which  by  some 
modern  writers  are  affirmed  to  be  so  large  as  not  to 
be  fathomed  by  sixteen  men,  and  so  tall  that  an  ar- 
row cannot  reach  their  top.  The  genera  are  nu- 
merous. 

CO'MA,  (noiJ.a,  from  y.tv,  or  xtcu,  to  lit  dozenj, 
also  called  Coma-vigil;  a  preternatural^  propen- 
sity to  sleep ;  when,  nevertheless,  the  patient  does 
not  sleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without 
any  relief.    See  AroPLEXiA. 
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CO'MA  SOMNOLE'NTUM,  is  when  the  pali- 
ent  continues  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and,  whew 
awakened,  immediately  relapses,  without  being  able 
to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

CO'MA,  in  botany ;  the  top  of  a  branch,  or 
flower,  or  plant,  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees. 

CO'MARUM,  MARsn-ciNQUEFoiL ;  a  genus  iu 
Linnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  one  species. 

CO'MATA,  (xcj/xara  ;  from  xwiLa,)  ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep, 
or  the  senses  impaired.  It  is  the  first  order  of  tlic 
Class  neuroses  in  Dr.  Cullen's  nosology.  To  this  or- 
der the  genus  Apoplexia  belongs.    See  Apoplexia. 

COMATOSE;  having  a  strong  propentify-  (o 
sleep.    See  Coma. 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  signifies  tho 
union  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  new  compound  body  results.  For  ex- 
ample, when  an  acid  is  united  with  an  alkali,  we 
say  that  a  combination  betwixt  these  two  saline 
substances  takes  place ;  because,  from  this  union  a 
neutral  salt  results,  which  is  a  new  substance,  dif. 
fering  from  those  that  are  composed  of  an  acid  and 
an  alkali. 

COMBU'STIO,  (from  comburo,  to  burn);  » 
burn  or  scald.    See  Burn. 

COMBUSTION,  (from  comburo,  to  burn),  a  de- 
composition of  such  substances  as  are  capable  of 
the  separation  of  their  parts  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  founded  upon 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  combustible  body. 
It  is  well  known  to  chemical  philosophers,  that 
bodies  cannot  burn  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air  be- 
yond a  certain  period  ;  and  that  cumbustion  is  not 
confined  to  the  decomposition  of  the  atmosphere 
only,  by  absorbing  one  of  its  principles;  but  that 
it  also  decomposes  oxygen  gas,  by  absorbing,  fix- 
ing, and  rendering  more  or  less  solid,  in  the  com- 
bustible body,  the  oxygen  or  basis  of  the  oxygen 
gas,  and  disengaging  its  solvent,  the  caloric,  under 
the  appearance  of  heat  and  flame. 

"  Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows,"  says  Mr. 
Accuin,  "  that  combustion  is  only  the  play  of  affi- 
nity between  oxygen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a 
combustible  body.  When  an  incombustible  body, 
a  brick  for  instance,  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no 
change  except  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and  tempe- 
rature, and  when  left  to  itself  it  soon  regains  its 
former  state.  But  when  a  combustible  body  is  heat- 
ed to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air,  it  begins  to 
become  most  intensely  hot,  and  at  last  emits 
a  copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light,  to  the  sur- 
rounding bodies.  During  this  emission,  the  burning 
body  gradually  wastes  away.  It  either  disappears 
entirely,  or  its  physical  properties  become  totally 
altered.  The  principal  change  it  suffers,  is  that  of 
being  no  longer  capable  of  cumbustion. 

"If  either  of  these  phenomena,  namely,  (he 
emission  of  lieat  and  light,  and  the  waste-  of  suh- 
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stance,  be  wanting,  wc  do  nofc  say  that  a  body  is 
undergoing  combustion,  or  that  it  is  burning.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  theory  of  combustion 
ought  to  explain  the  following  fcicts  :  1.  Why  a 
burning  body  is  consumed,  and  its  individuality  de- 
stroyed. 2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  al- 
teration, heat  and  light  are  emitted." 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  points,.  Lavoisier  has 
laid  down  the  following  laws:  he  says,  1.  Com- 
bustion cannot  take  place  without  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  this  agetit  in  contact  with  the  infiamed 
body.  2.  In  every  act  of  combustion  the  oxygen 
present  is  consumed.  3.  The  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  body  after  combustion,  corresponds 
with  the  weight  of  the  body  before  combustion,  j)lus 
that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  4.  The  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  the  combustible  body,  may  be  recovered 
from  the  compound  formed,  and  the  weight  regain- 
ed will  be  equal  to  the  weight  which  disappeared 
during  the  combustion.  5.  In  every  instance  of 
combustion,  light  and  heat  or  fire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can  be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been  burnt,  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  maintaining  combustion,  or  sup- 
porting animal  life. 

But  though,  in  every  case  of  combustion,  it  is 
requisite  that  light  and  heat  should  be  evolved,  yet 
this  process  proceeds  very  differently  in  different 
circumstances:  hence  have  resulted  the  terms 
iion^  or  glowing  heat ;  injlammation  or  ascension; 
and  detonation  or  explosion.    See  Ignition,  &c. 

COMK'DONKS.    See  Crinones. 

COMETES,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

COMFRY.    See  Sympiiitum. 

COMI'NIA,  a  species  of  Rhus. 

COMMELI'NA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  are  nine  species. 

COMMERSO'NIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  bo- 
tany.    There  is  but  one  species, 

COMMINUTION,  (from  comminuo  to  break, 
or  shiver  to  pieces),  in  pharmacy,  the  reduction  of 
any  solid  body  into  finer  particles,  as  in  pulveri- 
zation. 

COMMISSU'RA,  (from  commiito,  to  join  to- 
gcther),  a  commissure.  This  term  is  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  the  corners  of  the  lips,  where  they 
meet  together ;  and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  which  go  across  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other. 

COMMISSU'RA  ANTERIOR  CEREBRI ;  an 
appellation  given  to  the  nerve-like  substance  which 
crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  immediately  above  the  infundibulura,  and 
between  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix;  uniting 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COMMISSU'RA  MAGNA  CEREBRI;  a  term 
for  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain. 


COMMISSU'RA  POSTERIOR  CEREBRI;  the 
nerve-like  substance,  which  passes  from  one  he- 
misphere of  the  brain  to  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  opening  of  the  aquaeduct  of  Sylvius.  It 
is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventri- 
cle of  the  brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadrige- 
7ninu. 

COMO'SiE,  (from  coma,  hair),  in  botany,  an  or- 
der of  plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  spik- 
ed-willow or  spiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater 
meadow-sweet.  These,  though  formerly  distinct 
genera,  are  by  Linnaeus  collected  into  one,  under 
the  name  of  spircea.  The  flowers  growing  in  a 
head,  resemble  a  bush,  or  tuft  of  hair,  which  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  epithet  Comosce. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  or  Zootomy; 
the  dissection  of  animal  bodies  to  compare  them 
with  the  human.    See  Zootomy. 

COMPLE'TUS  FLOS.  In  botany,  a  flower  is 
said  to  be  complete^  which  is  provided  with  both 
the  covers,  viz.  the  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  and  the 
petals.  The  term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is 
synonymous  to  calyculatus  jlos  in  Linnsus.  Berk- 
enhout  erroneously  confounds  it  with  the  auctus 
and  caljjculaius  calyx  of  the  same  author. 

COMPLEXION,  a  term  technically  denoting  the 
temperament,  habitude,  and  natural  disposition, 
of  the  body  ;  but,  popularly,  signifying  the  colour 
of  the  face  and  skin.  Few  subjects  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  naturalists  more  than  the  diversi- 
ties among  the  human  species,  among  which  that  of 
colour  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  great  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  have  given  occasion  to  seve- 
ral authors  to  assert,  that  the  whole  human  race- 
have  not  sprung  from  one  original ;  but  that  as 
many  different  species  of  men  were  at  first  created 
as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be  found 
among  them.  It  remains,  in  reality,  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
variations  of  colour  that  are  to  be  found  among 
different  nations.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  considered 
the  matter  more  accurately  than  has  commonly 
been  done,  determines  absolutely  against  any 
specific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces 
his  subject  by  observing,  that  when  the  question 
has  been  agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  con- 
stituted only  one  species  or  not,  much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  sense  in  which  the  term  sjjccies 
has  been  adopted.  He  therefore  thinks  it  neces- 
cessary  to  set  out  with  a  definition  of  the  term.  He 
includes  under  the  same  species  all  those  animals 
which  produce  issue  capable  of  propagating  others 
resembling  the  original  stock  from  whence  they 
sprung.  This  definition  he  illustrates  by  having  re- 
course to  the  human  species  as  an  example.  And 
in  this  sense  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  And  as,  in  the  case  of  plants,  one  ?pecies 
comprehends  several  Tarieties  depending  upon  cli- 
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mate,  soil,  culture,  and  similar  accidents ;  so  he 
considers  the  diyersities  of  the  human  race  to  be 
merely  varieties  ,pf  the  same  species,  produced  hy 
natural  causes.  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  phy- 
siologists for  the  variations  of  colour  in  the  human 
skin,  see  Skin  and  Rete  Mucosum. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be 
styled  habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits, 
they  are  created,  not  by  great  and  sudden  impres- 
sions, but  by  continual  and  almost  imperceptible 
touches.  Of  habits,  both  of  mind  and  body,  nations 
are  susceptible  as  well  as  individuals.  They  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  augmented  by  in- 
heritance. Long  in  growing  to  maturity,  national 
features,  like  national  manners,  become  fixed  only 
after  a  succession  of  ages.  They  become,  hov/ever, 
fixed  at  last ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effect 
produced  by  a  given  state  of  weatiier  or  of  climate, 
it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  sufiicient  length 
of  time,  to  augment  and  impress  it  with  a  permanent 
character.  The  sanguine  countenance  will,  for 
this  reason,  be  perpetual  in  the  highest  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone  ;  and  we  shall  for  ever  tind  the 
swarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as 
we  descend  to  the  south.  These  observations  have 
been  well  recapitulated  and  enforced  by  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Smith,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Essay  oti  the 
Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in 
the  Human  Species  ;  (o  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

COMPLE'XUS,  (from  complector,  to  comprise), 
the  name  of  a  muscle  situated  on  the  back  part  cf 
the  neck,  that  draws  the  head  backwards,  and  to 
one  side  ;  and  when  both  act,  they  draw  the  head 
directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  seven  superior  vertebrae  of  the 
back  and  four  inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as  many 
distinct  tendinous  origins  ;  in  its  ascent  it  receives 
a  fleshy  slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
▼  ertebra  of  the  back  :  from  these  different  origins 
it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshj^,  into  the  inferior  edge  of  the  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a 
part  of  the  curved  line  that  runs  forwai'd  from  that 
protuberance. 

COMPLICATION,  or  complication  of  dis. 
SASES,  is  when  a  patient  labours  under  many  dis- 
tempers at  a  time,  and  more  especially  if  they  have 
any  affinity  to  one  another  ;  as  the  dropsy,  asthma, 
and  jaundice,  which  frequently  happen  together. 

COMPO'SITyE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  class 
in  Hermannus  and  Royen  ;  as  likewise  of  an  or- 
der in  Linnicus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
It  consists,  in  general,  of  the  plants  which  have 
the  characters  enumerated  in  the  Compositus  Flos. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  order  under  the  article 
SynoenesiAj  which  includes  all  the  compound 
tlowers.  • 


COMPOSITION,  in  chemistry,  is  the  union  and 
combination  of  several  substances  of  diiierent  na- 
tures, from  which  a  conijjound  body  results.  From 
this  union  of  bodies  of  different  iiatiues,  a  body  is 
formed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  Becker  and  Siahl 
have  called  a  mixture,  and  which  may  be  called  a 
combination  or  chemical  composition^  to  avoid  the 
equivocal  sense  of  the  word  mixture.  By  this  last, 
we  understand  only  a  mere  apposition  of  parts  ; 
and  which  would  therefore  give  a  very  false  idea  of 
chemical  composition,  in  which  a  mutual  adhesion 
takes  place  between  the  combined  substances. 
This  term,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the  art  or  act  of 
mixing  various  ingredicnis  together  into  a  medicine ; 
so  that  each  may  assist  the  other's  virtues,  supply 
the  other's  defects,  or  correct  any  ill  qualities  of 
any  particular  article.    See  P],iAUMAcy. 

COMPOSITUS  FLOS,  in  botany,  an  aggregate 
fiower  composed  of  many  Jioyculi  sessilcs,  on  a 
common  entire  rcceptaculum,  with  a  common  peri- 
anthium  ;  and  whose  antheraj,  being  five  in  number, 
unite  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder:  the  ilosculi  are 
monopetalous,  and  under  each  of  them  is  a  mo- 
nospermous  germen.  Compound  flowers  arc  either 
ligulati,  tuhulosi,  or  radiati. 

COMPOUND,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  which 
consists  of  more  ingredients  thari  one. 

COMPRESS,  {compressus,  U'om  co?i  and  |>m??o, 
to  press  together),  a  bolster  of  soft  linen  rag,  ap- 
plied by  surgeons,  under  a  bandage,  to  any  particu- 
lar part.  Compresses  are  often  applied  to  sores, 
to  promote  their  healing. 

COMPRESSION,  (from  compritno,  to  press  to- 
gether) ;  a  term  used  by  surgeons  to  express  a 
dis'  ased  state  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  something 
pressing  on  the  Brain.  It  should  be  distinguished 
from  concussion  and  inflammation.  See  Ceiiebuum, 
and  Concussion. 

In  a  fracture  and  depression  of  the  cranium,  our 
object  ought  to  be,  1.  To  discover  thp  sitnatioa 
and  extent  of  the  fracture.  2.  To  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  injury  done  to  the  brain,  by  raising  or 
removing  all  the  depressed  parts  of  the  bone. 
3.  To  endeavour  to  complete  the  cure  by  proper 
dressings,  and  attention  to  the  after-treatment. 

When  the  teguments,  corresponding  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  bone,  are  cut  or /acera^erf,  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  entirely  removed,  the  state  of 
the  fracture  is  immediately  discovered  ;  but  when 
the  integuments  of  the  skull  remain  entire,  even 
though  the  general  symptoms  of  fracture  be  pre- 
sent, there  is  sometimes  much  difficulty  in  ascer- 
tainii^g  it.  When,  however,  any  external  injury 
appears,  particularly  a  tumor  from  a  recent  contu. 
sion,  attended  by  the  symptoms  already  described^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  frac^ 
ture.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  compression 
exists  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  tumor. 
In  such  cases,  the  whole  head  ought  to  be'.shaved, 
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when  an  infiammatory  spot  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served. Sometimes  the  place  of  the  fracture  has 
been  discovered  by  the  patient  applying  the  hand 
frtcjnently  on  or  near  some  particular  paa  t  of  the 
head. 

When  the  symptoms  of  a  compressed  brain  are 
cvidcnily  marked,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost,  in  set- 
ting about  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  cra- 
nium, wherever  appearances  point  out,  or  even 
lead  us  to  conjechire,  in  what  part  a  fracture  may 
be  situated.  For  this  purpose  an  incision  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  spot  through  the  integuments  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  which  must  be  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  admit  of  a  free  examination.  Some  au- 
thors have  recommended  a  crucial  incision;  others 
one  in  form  of  the  letter  T;  while  many  advise  a 
considerable  part  of  the  integuments  to  be  entirely 
removed.  But  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  practice  to  save  as  much  of  the  skin  as 
possible,  a  simple  incision  is  generally  preferred, 
unless  the  fracture  run  in  different  directions,  and 
then  the  incision  must  vary  accordingly.  It  will 
fre(}uently  happen,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
integuments  must  be  separated  from  the  skull,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  fracture  ;  but  no  part  of  the  integuments  is  to 
be  entirely  removed.  When  blood-vessels  of  any 
considerable  size  are  divided,  either  before  or  in 
time  of  the  examination,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  bleed  freely,  as  in  no  case  whatever  is  the  loss  of 
blood  attended  with  more  advantage  than  the  pre- 
sent. When,  however,  it  appears  that  the  patient 
has  lost  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  vessels  ought  to 
be  secured. 

After  the  integuments  have  been  divided,  if  the 
skull  be  found  to  be  fractured  and  depressed,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  rendered  evident;  but  even, 
where  there  is  no  external  appearance  of  fracture, 
tumor,  discoloration,  or  other  injury,  if  the  patient 
continue  to  labour  under  symptoms  of  a  compress- 
ed brain,  if  the  pericranium  has  been  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  especially  if  the  bone  has  lost 
its  natural  appearance,  and  has  acquiied  a  pale 
white  or  dusky  yellow  hue,  the  trepan  ought  to  be 
applied  without  hesitation,  at  the  placeiwhere  these 
appearances  mark  the  principal  seat  of  the  injury. 
Again,  although  no  mark,  either  of  fracture  or  of 
any  disease  underneath,  should  appear  on  the  outer 
table  of  the  bone,  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
inner  table  may  be  fractured  and  depressed.  This 
indeed  is  not  a  common  occurrence,  but  it  happens 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  surgeons  have  been 
aware  of;  and  where  it  does  happen,  the  injury 
done  to  the  brain  is  as  great,  and  attended  with  as 
much  danger,  as  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone  is  beaten  in.  The  application  of  the  trepan  is 
therefore  usually  deemed  a  necessary  measure. 

But  if,  after  the  application  of  the  trepan,  it  hap- 
pens tb.at  no  mark  of  injury  appears  either  in  the 


onteF  or  inner  table  in  that  part,  or  in  the  dara 
mater  below  it,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  a  com- 
pressed brain  still  continue,  a  fracture  in  some  other 
part  is  to  be  suspected ;  or  that  kind  of  fracture 
termed  by  practitioners  counter-Jissure,  where  the 
skull  is  fractured  and  sometimes  depressed  on  the 
opposite  side  to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  the  part 
where  the  injury  was  received.  This  is  fortunately 
not  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  has  even  been 
doubted  by  some ;  but  different  instances  of  it 
have,  beyond  all  question,  been  found.  If  there- 
fore the  operation  of  the  trepan  has  been  perform- 
ed, and  no  fracture  is  discovered,  no  extravasation 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and  if  blood- 
letting and  other  means  usually  employed  do  not 
remove  the  symptoms  of  compression,  the  operator 
is  to  search  for  a  fracture  on  some  other  part.  The 
whole  head  should  again  be  examined  with  much 
accuracy ;  and,  by  pressing  deliberately  but  firm- 
ly over  every  part  of  it,  if  the  smallest  degree  of 
sensibility  remains,  the  patient  will  shew  signs  of 
pain,  either  by  moans  or  by  raising  his  hands,  when 
pressure  is  made  over  the  fractured  part.  In  this 
way,  fractures  have  have  been  frequently  detected, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  concealed. 

Having  here  considered  every  thing  preparatory 
to  tbe  operation  of  the  trepan,  we  shall  point  out 
the  means  best  adapted  for  the  removal  or  elevation 
of  a  depressed  portion  of  the  bone,  by  the  use  of 
that  instrument,,  under  the  ar  ticle  Trepan.  After 
the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  as 
easy  a  position,  in  bed,  as  possible,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  elevated  a  little  more  than  ordinary. 
If  the  operation  be  attended  with  success,  he  will 
soon  begin  to  show  signs  of  increasing  sensibility, 
and  the  original  bad  symptoms  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. In  this  state,  he  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible;  proper  laxatives  being  occasionally 
administered,  and  such  as  may  be  least  of  a  nau- 
seating nature.  His  food  ought  to  be  simple  and  easy 
of  digestion,  and  his  drink,  of  the  most  diluent  kind. 
If  he  complain  of  the  wound  being  uneasy,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  should  be  immediately  applied,  and 
renewed  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
By  these  means  there  will  commonly  be  a  free  sup- 
puration from  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore. 

Every  time  the  wound  is  dressed,  the  purulent 
matter  ought  to  be  wiped  olF  from  it  with  a  fins 
warm  sponge;  and  if  any  degree  of  sloughiness 
takes  place  on  the  dura  mater  or  parts  adjacent,  it 
will  then  be  completely  separated.  Granulations 
will  begin  to  form,  which  will  continue  to  increase 
till  the  whole  arise  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  cranium.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  now  to  be 
dressed  with  some  mild  cerate,  and  tho  rest  of  it 
covered  with  fine  lint,  kept  gently  pressed  on  it  by 
a  night-cap  properly  secured.  In  this  way  the 
cure  will  go  on  favourably;  luxuriance  of  granula» 
tions  will  commonly  be  prevented  3  the  parts  will 
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cicatrize  kindly;  and  as  all  the  skin  has  been  pre- 
serred  in  making  the  first  incision,  the  cicatrix  will 
be  but  little  observed. 

But  things  do  not  always  proceed  in  this  favour- 
able manner.  Sometimes,  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  kind  of  rest- 
ilessness,  tossing  his  arniS;  and  endeavouring  to  move 
iiimself  in  bed,  while  the  symptoms  of  a  compressed 
brain  remain  nearly  the  same  as  formerly.  In  this 
case,  especially  if  the  pulse  be  quick  and  strong, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  bled  freely,  as  there  will  be 
reason  to  suspect  some  tendency  to  inflammation  in 
the  brain.  Sometimes,  though  the  trepan  has  been 
properly  applied,  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved, 
on  account  of  extravasated  fluids  collected  inter- 
iially  under  the  dura  mater,  or  between  the  pia 
mater  and  brain,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles. 
The  danger  in  these  cases  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  collection.  Particular  attention, 
therefore,  ought  always  to  be  paid,  to  the  state  of  the 
dura  mater  after  the  perforation  has  been  made. 
If  blood  be  collected  below  the  dura  mater,  this 
membrane  will  be  found  tense,  dark  coloured,  elas- 
tic, and  even  livid  ;  in  which  case,  an  opening  be- 
comes absolutely  necessar)'  to  discharge  the  extra- 
vasated fluid.  Gentle  scratches  are  to  be  made  with 
a  scalpel,  till  a  probe  or  directory  can  be  intro- 
duced  ;  upon  which  the  membrane  is  to  be  suffici- 
ently divided  in  a  longitudinal,  or  sometimes  even 
in  a  crucial,  direction,  till  an  outlet  to  the  fluid  be 
given. 

After  the  dura  mater  has  been  cut  in  this  man- 
ner, there  is  a  possibility  of  the  brain  protruding  at 
tlie  opening  ;  but  the  danger  from  this  is  not  equal 
to  that  arising  from  effused  fluids  compressing  the 
brain.  A  troublesome  appearance  also  now  and 
then  follows  the  operation  of  the  trepan ;  namely, 
the  excrescences  called  fungi,  (see  Fungus),  for- 
merly supposed  to  grow  immediately  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  but  which,  in  general,  originate 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  or  cut  edge 
of  the  bone  granulating  too  luxuriantly.  After 
the  wound  is  cured,  only  a  small  cicatrix  will  re- 
main, and  in  general  the  parts  will  be  nearly  as  firm 
as  at  first,  but  v^'hen  much  of  the  integuments  have 
been  separated  or  destroyed,  as  they  are  never  re- 
generated, the  bone  will  be  left  covered  only  by  a 
thin  cuticle,  with  some  small  quantity  of  cellular 
substance.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  usu- 
ally wears  a  piece  of  silver,  copper,  or  tin,  proper- 
ly fitted  and  lined  with  flannel,  to  protect  it  from 
the  cold  and  other,  external  injuries. 

This  is  the  method  now  commonly  practised  in 
cases  of  compression :  but  it  frequently  happens, 
that  instead  of  compression,  such  a  degree  of  con- 
cussion takes  place  that  no  assistance  from  the  tre- 
pan can  be  attended  with  any  advantage  ;  for  the 
effects  of  concussion  (see  Concussion)  are  totally 
diiferent  from  those  of  compression,  and  therefore 


to  be  removed  in  a  different  manner.  In  Part  III. 
of  his  Surgical  and  Physiological  Essays,  Mr. 
Abernethy  says,  the  degree  of  pressure  which  the 
brain  can  sustain  without  great  injury  to  the  sys- 
tem, probably  may  vary  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  that  organ  to  be  affected  by  it,  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  application,  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  made  ;  and  although  it  must  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  any  precise  knowledge  on  this  subject,  yet 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  brain  can 
bear  more  pressure  without  injury  to  it,  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  The  first  of  these  circumstan- 
ces  seems  evident;  for,  in  some  persons,  a  slight  pres- 
sure produces  severe  symptoms;  whilst  in  others  a 
much  greater  degree  is  borne  without  inconveni- 
ence. Where  a  compressing  cause  does  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  occasion  bad  effects,  if  inflammation 
of  the  brain  ensues,  it  seems  then  to  act  injuri- 
ously ;  which  probably  arises  from  the  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  brain.  We  can  rarely  judge 
of  the  effects  of  pressure  when  any  part  of  the 
cranium  is  beaten  in  by  a  blow  :  for  in  that  case 
the  shock  generally  occasions  stupefaction.  Inter- 
nal haemorrhages,  perhaps,  afford  us  the  best  crite- 
rion whereby  to  determine  the  effects  of  pressure  on 
the  brain.  A  case  (the  seventh)  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  relates,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  re- 
mark, for  it  appears  that  a  considerable  haemor- 
rhage must  have  taken  place  before  it  deprived  the 
patient  of  his  faculties  ;  since  he  walked  home, 
undressed  himself,  and  went  to  bed,  after  the  trunk 
of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  had  been 
ruptured.  In  cases  of  apoplexy  also,  the  ha;mor- 
rhage  is  generally,  very  large,  before  it  produces 
those  consequences  which  destroy  life. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  of 
injuries  of  the  head  which  imperiously  demand  the 
trephine ;  namely,  those  attended  with  extrava- 
sation of  blood  upon  the  dura  mater.  He  relates 
three  cases  in  which  the  skull  was  broken,  and 
depressed  at  the  part  which  covers  the  middle  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  mater,  by  which  means  that  vessel 
was  lacerated.  The  attention  of  surgeons,  he 
thinks,  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed  to  this 
event,  although  the  life  of  the  patient  might  often 
be  saved,  if  the  precise  nature  of  the  accident  were 
known,  and  the  bone  speedily  perforated.  The 
cases,  which  he  relates,  are  calculated  to  show,  that 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  is  not  likely  to  be  followed 
by  an  equal  degree  of  extravasation  in  every  part, 
as  the  vessels  connecting  the  dura  mater  to  the 
cranium  are,  in  most  parts  of  that  membrane,  of  a 
small  size.  If  these  are  accidentally  ruptured,  a 
slight  haemorrhage  ensues,  which  soon  stops,  and 
only  a  thin  stratum  of  coagulated  blood  is  found  if 
the  bone  be  removed.  But  if  the  fracture  happens 
in  the  track  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  dura 
mater;  if  the  trunk,  or  even  a  considerable  branch 
of  that  vessel,  be  tarn,  the  hsemorrhage  will  be  pro* 
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fuse,  and  the  operation  of  the  trephine  become  im- 
mediately necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  three  cases  that  Mr.  Abernethy 
lias  related,  the  operation  was  performed  very 
shortly  after  the  accident :  in  the  first,  the  brain 
■was  so  compressed  that  it  did  not  regain  its  level ; 
in  the  second,  it  rose  slowly  as  the  blood  found  its 
way  through  the  vessels;  and  in  the  third,  it  rose 
quickly,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  as 
quickly  restored. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,"  says  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, "  to  distinguish  accurately  the  nature  of 
such  cases  ;  and  the  distinction  is  not  difficult  when 
tiiere  is  an  interval  of  sense  between  the  blow  and 
the  stupor  occasioned  b)''  the  effused  blood.  In 
the  first  related  case,  for  instance,  the  nature  of 
the  case  was  made  sufficiently  evident  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. But  though  we  are  assured  that  the 
patient  labours  under  the  effects  of  compression, 
we  cannot,  in  many  instances,  know  the  situation 
of  the  compressing  cause.  In  other  cases  again, 
where  there  is  no  interval  of  sense  after  the  acci- 
dent, we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  Avhether  the 
senseless  state  be  the  effect  of  compression  or  of  con- 
cussion. Every  surgeon  must  acknowledge  that 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  ascertain  when 
blood  is  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
skull ;  for  if  the  extravasation  has  happened  in  the 
more  interior  parts,  a  surgical  operation  is  not  likely 
to  afford  relief.  Now,  if  the  extravasation  which 
compresses  the  brain  be  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  bone,  I  think  there  are  signs  by  which 
it  will  be  disclosed  ;  and  as  sufficient  notice  has 
not  been  taken  of  these,  I  Avish  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  surgeons  to  them. 

"  If  there  be  so  much  blood  on  the  dura  mater 
as  materially  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  bone,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  no  longer  receive 
blood  from  within ;  and  by  the  operation  per- 
formed for  its  exposure,  the  pericranium  must  have 
been  separated  from  its  outside.  I  believe  that  a 
bone  so  circumstanced  v^ill  not  he  found  to  bleed; 
and  I  am  certain  it  cannot,  with  the  same  freedom, 
and  celerity  as  it  docs  when  the  dura  mater  remains 
connected  with  it  internally.  I  need  hardly  say, 
that,  in  the  cases  which  I  have  related,  there  was 
not  the  least  ha:morrhage.  But  it  is  right  to  menti- 
on, that  I  have  also  twice  been  able,  by  attending 
to  the  want  of  haemorrhage  from  the  outside  of  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  dm  a 
muter  teas  detached  icithiri ;  and  very  frequently, 
Tvhen  symptoms  appeared  to  demand  a  perforation 
of  the  skull,  I  have  seen  it  contra-indicated  by 
the  htemorrhage  from  the  bone,  and,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  rightly. 

"  When  the  bono  has  remained  long  bare,  the 
case  may  become  perplexing.  I  once  scraped  a 
portion  of  the  cranium  which  had  been  some  time 
denuded,  and  found  that  it  bled  ia  such  a  manner, 


as  sufficiently  to  point  out  the  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  of  course  the  inutility  of  employing  the 
trephine. 

"  Where  the  extravasation  on  the  dura  mater 
is  but  small,  it  will  probably  not  require  any  ope- 
ration.  A  slight  haimorrhage  from  the  bone, 
which  may  happen  from  the  anastomosing  of  the 
vessels  within  its  substance,  will  not,  in  this  case, 
lead  to  any  injurious  error.  But,  from  what  I  Irave 
observed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  even  a 
small  effusion  of  blood  will  diminish  the  hasmorr- 
hage  from  the  superincumbent  bone." 

What  Mr.  Abernethy  has  said,  sufficiently, 
shows,  that  Mr.  Pott's  idea,  that  the  bone  will  pe~ 
risk  when  the  dura  mater  is  detached  for  any  con- 
siderable space  from  its  inside^  if  not  incorrect,  is- 
at  least  to  be  received  with  some  qualification. 

COMPRESSION,  the  act  of  pressing  or  squeez- 
ing some  matter  together,  so  as  to  set  its  parts  near- 
er to  each  other,  and  make  it  possess  less  space. 
Compressioti  properly  differs  from  condensation,  in 
that  the  latter  is  performed  by  the  action  of  cold, 
the  former  by  some  external  violence. 

COMPRE'SSOR  NA'RIS,  (from  comprimo,  to 
press  together),  the  Rinceus,  vel  nasalis,  of  Doug- 
las ;  a  muscle  of  the  nose,  that  compresses  the  alas 
towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly  when  we  want 
to  smell  acutely.  It  also  corrugates  the  nose,  and 
assists  in  expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises,  by 
'a  narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi 
externally,  and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin,  se- 
parate fibres,  which  run  up  along  the  cartilage  in  an 
oblique  manner  towards  the  back  of  the  nose, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  narrow  extremity  of  the  os  nasi  and  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

CONA'RliJM,  (jioiyapfov  ;  from  xwvo;,  a  cone),  a 
name  for  the  pineal  gland  ;  from  its  conical  shape. 
See  Pineal  Gland. 

COMA'TUS,  a  term  frequently  used  in  physics, 
and  defined  by  some  to  be  a  quantity  of  motion, 
not  capable  of  being  expressed  by  any  lime  or 
length ;  as  the  conaius  recedendi  ab  axe  notus, 
which  is  the  endeavour  that  a  body,  moved  circu- 
larly, makes  to  recede,  or  ffy  off' from  the  centre  or 
axis  of  its  motion. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  signifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  In  a  chemical 
view,  the  particles  of  salt  in  sea- water  are  said  to  ba 
concenlrated  ;  that  is,'  brought  nearer  each  other, 
by  evaporating  the  watery  part.  Concentration  is 
employed:  1.  To  lessen  the  quantify  of  diluting 
fluid,  as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned.  2.  As  a 
preliminary  step  to  crystallization. 

CONCEPT A'CULUM,  or  conceptacle,  in  bo. 
tany,  a  pericarpium  of  a  single  valve,  which  opens 
on  one  side  lengthways,  and  has  not  the  seeds  fas- 
tened to  it. 

CONCEPTION,  (from  coHt/p/o,  to  conceive) j 
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the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  in  the  female  ovari- 
irm  by  tlic  prolific  aura  of  the  male  semen.  See 
Ovum  and  Ovarium.  The  manner  in  which  the 
humarn  race  is  propagated  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  But  that 
succession  of  opportunities  necessary  for  such  an 
examination  not  beiog  attainable  in  the'human  spe- 
cies, physiologists  have  had  recourse  to  the  dissec- 
tions of  inferior  animals,  on  the  presumption,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  common  principle  by  which  vi- 
parous  animals  are  propagated,  but  also  that  com- 
mon eftects  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  that 
principle.  Great  attention  has  been'paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  subject ;  but  in  the  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  said  to  occur  in  the  concep- 
tion or  production  of  the  humau  foetus,  several  are 
admitted  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
demonstrate  or  prove.  Dr.  Denman's  account  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  on  this  obscure 
subject,  is  remarkably  perspicuous. 

"Previous  to  or  during  the  act  of  coition,  it  is 
presumed,  that  one  or  more  of  the  vesicles,  or  ova, 
contained  in  the  ovaria,  is  brought  to  a  state  fit  for 
impregnation,  and  that  the  male  semen,  being  trans- 
mitted into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  is  thence  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes  to  one  of  the 
ovaria,  where  it  perfects  the  rudiments  of  the  fcetus, 
or  impresses  them,  already  perfected,  Avith  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  prolific  ovum,  having  undergone 
its  first  changes  in  the  ovarium,  is  then  loosened 
from  its  connexion,  grasped  by  the  fimbriiE,  and  re- 
conveyed,  by  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  to  the  ca- 
vity  of  the  uterus, 

"When  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  and  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  ovarium,  the  uterus  passes  through  some 
peculiar  changes,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  ovum.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
uterus  then  appear  to  be  enlarged,  as  in  a  slight  de- 
gree of  inflammation  ;  the  internal  surface  becomes 
softer  and  more  spongy  in  its  texture;  and  a  white 
mucus,  which  has  been  likened,  from  the  delicacy 
of  its  arrangement,  to  the  web  of  a  spider,  is  secre- 
ted ;  which,  gradually  assuming  a  more  solid  form 
and  becoming  vascular,  adheres  or  is  closely  united 
to  the  uterus,  to  the  whole  cavity  of  which  it  forms 
a  lining,  except  at  the  orifices  which  lead  to  the  fal- 
lopian tubes  and  the  os  uteri." 

To  this  membrane  anatomists  have  given  various 
names,  and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
of  its  formation.  It  has  been  called  speudo-chori- 
on,  or  spongy  chorion.  See  Chorion.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hunter  has  considered  it  as  the  inner  la- 
mina of  the  uterus,  cast  oft',  like  the  exuvias  of  some 
animals,  after  every  conception,  and  has,  from  this 
circumstance,  called  it  the  decidua ;  and  from  the 
manner  of  its  passing  over  the  ovum,  the  decidua 
reflexa.  A.11  writers  upon  this  subject,  it  is  certain, 
agree,  that  its  formation  is  contemporary  with 
conception  ;  and  that  it  precedes  the  time  when  the 
impregnated  ovum  passes  from  the  oyarium  into 


the  uterus,  as  it  is  found  in  the  case  of  an  extra- 
uterine foetus.  It  may,  therefore,  Dr.  Denman 
thinks,  be  deemed  an  indispensably  requisite  pre- 
paration of  the  uterus,  for  the  reception  of  thft 
ovum,  and  the  substance  by  which  this  is  after- 
wards connected  to  the  uterus  ;  so  that  if  it  were 
to  receive  a  name  from  its  use,  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  call  it  the  connecting  membrane  of  the 
ovum. 

The  uterus  is  closed  soon  after  conception  cer- 
tainly in  brute  animals,  and  probably  in  women, 
lest  the  very  small  ovum,  together  with  the  hope' 
of  the  new  progeny,  should  perish.  At  that  time 
the  new  mother  suflcrs  many  disagreeable  affec- 
tions, which  have  been  absurdly  attributed,  even  by 
able  physiologists,  to  "  the  subputrid  and  subal- 
kaline  male  semen"  having  been  "  resorbed  into 
the  blood."  A  nausea  is  thus  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  conception,  "  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
swallowing  a  bit  of  rotten  egg."  Most  of  these 
complaints  are  more  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
swelling  of  the  uterus,  the  retention  of  the  men- 
ses, and  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
See  Pregnancy. 

On  the  subject  of  conception  many  points  pre- 
sent themselves  which  are  purely  conjectural  ;  and 
their  developement  the  more  difficult,  as  we  have 
few  experiments  to  determine  the  facts,  and  as 
even  those  experiments  which  have  been  undertak- 
en are  so  much  at  variance  with  one  another.  At 
the  first  outset,  a  difficult  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itself.  Whence  proceed  the  first  stamina  of 
the  animal?  Are  they  from  each  parent,  and  is  the 
new  animal  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  seminal 
fluids  ?  The  similarity  of  the  offspring  to  both  pa- 
rents seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  If  analogical 
reasoning  might  be  permitted,  we  might  adduce  nu- 
merous examples  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  clearly  show,  that  the  oifspring  is  a  compound 
of  each  parent.  The  opinion  is  still  farther  con- 
firmed by  morbid  and  vicious  habits  being  convey- 
ed, from  both  parents  to  their  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  semen 
exists  in  the  female;  and  again,  animals  may  be 
propagated  without  any  intermixture  of  seminal 
fluids,  as  in  the  frog,  whose  spawn  is  merely  sprink- 
led by  the  semen  of  the  male.  Lastly,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  young  animal  to  its  father  seems  only 
to  shoAV,  that  in  the  male  seed  there  is  some  power, 
which  alone  can  form  the  soft  matter  of  the  little 
embryo  :  in  like  manner  this  same  power,  in  brute 
animals,  lengthens  the  pelvis,  dilates  the  thorax, 
expands  the  horns,  &c. 

CO'NCHA,  (from  HOy;^-)j,  a  liquid  measure 
amongst  tJie  Athenians)  ;  a  term  applied  by  anato- 
mists to  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  hollow 
of  the  ear,  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 

CO'NCHA  AU'iUS;  the  hollo,w  part  of  the  car-- 
tilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

CO'NCHiE  NA'KIUM,  (from  co«c% a  shell);: 
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the  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
the  inferior  sponoy  bones  of  the  nose,  which  are 
COTered  by  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

CONCOCTION,  an  obsolete  term  in  medicine. 
Signifying  the  change  which  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach.  It  was  also  used  to  denote  a  salutary 
and  spontaneous  operation  in  the  S3-stem,  during 
the  existence  of  a  fever,  in  which  the  febrile  mat- 
ter was  said  to  be  concocted  preyious  to  its  expul- 
sion.   See  CocTioN. 

CONCOU,  a  name  giren  by  the  people  of 
Guinea,  to  a  herb,  which  is  in  great  esteem  among 
them,  for  killing  that  troublesome  sort  of  worm, 
called  the  Guinea-worm,  which  breeds  in  the  skin. 
They  bruise  the  leaves,  and,  mixing  them  with  oil, 
apply  them  in  form  of  a  cataplasm. 

CONCRETE,  (from  cutn  and  cresco,  to  grow 
together)  ;  a  substance  formed  by  the  composition 
or  union  of  several  particles  together  into  a  visible 
mass,  whereby  it  becomes  of  some  particular  figure 
and  property. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  several  small  par- 
tides  of  a  natural  body  into  sensible  masses  or  con- 
cretes, whereby  it  becomes  particularly  figured  and 
determined,  and  is  endued  with  particular  proper- 
ties. This  term  denotes  also  the  act  whereby  soft 
bodies  are  rendered  hard  ;  or  an  insensible  motion 
of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  or  soft  body,  whereby 
they  come  to  a  consistence.  It  is  indifferently  used 
for  induration,  condensation,  congelation,  and  co- 
agulation. 

CONCUSSION,  (from  concuiio,  to  shake  to- 
gether) :  concussion  of  the  brain.  By  this  is  meant 
such  an  injury,  from  external  violence,  as  either 
obstructs  or  destroys  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
without  leaving  behind  it  such  marks  as  to  allow 
its  nature  to  be  ascertained  by  dissection.  Most 
of  the  symptoms  attending  compression  of  the  brain 
occur  also  in  concussion ;  but  in  a  compressed 
«tate  of  the  brain  they  are  more  permanent.  See 
Compression.  There  is  no  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  eyes,  nose,  or  ears,  which  frequently 
happens  in  compression  ;  and  instead  of  that  apo- 
plectic stertor  in  breathing  which  accompanies 
compression,  the  patient  seems  to  be  in  a  sound 
;and  natural  sleep.  The  pulse  is  irregular  and 
slow  in  compression,  and  grows  stronger  and  fuller 
by  blood-letting  ;  but  in  concussion  it  is  weaker, 
being  soft  and  equal,  and  sinks  by  blood-letting. 
There  are  besides,  convulsions,  in  compressions, 
which  are  not  observed  in  a  state  of  concussion. 
The  symptoms  arising  from  concussion  come  on 
immediately  after  the  injury  is  received.  In  the 
violent  degrees  of  these,  the  patient  remains  quite 
Insensible;  the  pupils  are  much  dilated,  and  do  not 
contract  though  the  eyes  be  exposed  to  the  strongest 
Jight. 

In  more  violent  accidents,  especially  when  the 
patient  is  rendered  insensible,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 


cult to  distinguish  between  concussion  and  de- 
pression ;  for  symptoms  which  have  been  supposed 
to  arise  entirely  from  concussion,  have,  after  death, 
been  found  to  be  owing  to  extravasation  or  undis- 
covered fracture ;  and  extravasation  has  been 
blamed,  when,  on  dissection^  not  the  least  morbid 
appearance  could  be  discovered. 

In  concussion  the  pulse  will  frequently  sink  and 
become  feeble,  even  after  the  discharge  of  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  blood.  In  doubtful  cases,  therefore, 
blood-letting  should  be  practised  with  great  cau- 
tion. If  the  pulse  become  fuller  and  stronger  after 
discharging  a  moderate  quantity,  if  the  blood  ap- 
pear sizy,  and  especially  if  the  patient  become  more 
sensible,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  symptoms  de- 
pend upon  extravasation,  depression  of  the  skull, 
or  some  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and  as  long  as 
advantage  seems  to  be  derived  from  blood-letting, 
we  may  repeat  it ;  but  if,  upon  drawing  a  few 
ounces  of  blood,  the  pulse  become  feeble,  and  es- 
pecially if,  along  with  this,  the  patient  become  more 
weakly,  we  should  immediately  desist  from  any 
further  evacuation  of  blood ;  and  in  place  of  it,  we 
ought  to  give  such  ^remedies  as  may  support  and 
strengthen  the  patient :  cordials  ought  to  be  given 
internally,  and  stimulants  applied  externally. 
Warm  wine  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  debility  induced  ;  the  patient,  who  is 
apt,  in  this  case,  to  become  cold,  should  be  kept 
warm  by  proper  coverings ;  a  blister  ought  to  be 
put  to  all  that  part  of  the  head  in  which  the  skin 
has  been  injured  ;  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to 
the  feet ;  gentle  laxatives  are  useful,  and  should 
be  regularly  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  open. 
If  the  patient  cannot  swallow  Avine  in  sufficient 
quantity,  volatile  alkali,  ardent  spirits,  and  other 
cordials  of  a  stimulating  kind,  it  is  said,  should  ba 
given ;  but  of  this  practice  Ave  must  speak  dis- 
trustfully.  In  concussions  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Brom. 
field  has  recommended  antimonial  opiates,  and 
several  other  practitioners  agree  with  him  ;  though 
some  consider  opium  as  hurtful  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disorder,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  even  wine 
and  other  cordials  ought  to  be  given  with  some  de- 
gree of  caution.  Mr.  Bromfiekl's  anodyiie  sudori- 
Jic,  consists  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  opium,  joined 
with  three  of  vin.  antimon.  tartar,  and  the  dose  he 
usually  directed,  is  ten  drops,  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

Issues,  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  blisters  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  which 
an  almost  constant  stimulus  is  preserved,  are  much 
recommended.  When  patients  are  recovering  from 
accidents  of  this  kind,  a  liberal  use  of  bark,  steel, 
and  mineral  waters,  &c.  have  sometimes  been  of 
service.  When  the  stomach  is  loaded,  gentle 
vomits  become  necessary  ;  and  vitriolated  zinc  is 
reckoned  the  best  in  such  cases.  When  much 
languor;  inactivity,  and  loss  of  memoryj  continuej 
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electricity  long  applied  has  been  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. This  remedy,  however,  would  be  hurt- 
ful  v/here  any  symptoms  of  compression  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  are  present. 

On  this  important  subject  Mr.  Abernethy's  ob- 
servations deserve  particular  atteution.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  effects  of  concussion  have  not  been 
justly  described  by  authors,  nor  the  symptoms  re- 
lated by  them  those  which  usually  occur.  In  his 
■Surgical  Essays,  he,  therefore,  selects  two  cases  out 
of  many  others,  in  order  to  show  what  really  are 
the  common  consequences  of  this  injury  named 
concussion. 

"  The  whole  train  of  symptoms  following  a  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,"  says  he,  may,  1  think,  be 
properly  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  is, 
that  state  of  insensibility  and  derangement  of  the 
bodily  powers  which  immediately  succeed  the  acci- 
dent. While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels  any 
injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  His  breathing 
is  difficult,  but,  in  general,  without  stertor ;  his 
pulse  intermitting,  and  his  extremities  cold.  But 
such  a  state  cannot  last  long  ;  it  goes  off  gradually, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  I  consider  as 
the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse 
and  respiration  become  better,  and  though  not  re- 
gularly performed,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  life, 
and  to  diffuse  warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body.  The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far 
restored  that  he  is  sensible  if  his  skin  be  pinched ; 
but  he  lies  stupid,  and  inattentive  to  slight  external 
impressions.  As  the  effects  of  concussion  diminish, 
he  becomes  capable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to 
liim  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  especially  when  they 
refer  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the  time,  as  pain  in 
the  head,  &c  otherwise,  he  answers  incoherently, 
and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  by  something 
else.  As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate ;  but  as  the 
former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase; 
and  this  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  scries  of  effects  proceeding 
from  concussion. 

"  These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their 
degree  and  duration;  but  more  or  less  of  each  will 
be  found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  the 
brain  has  been  violently  shaken.  Whether  they 
bear  any  certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  Indeed  this  will  depend  upon  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  constitution,  the 
injury,  and  the  after-treatment,  that  it  must  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  concussion, 
it  would  appear,  that  in  the  first  stage  very  little 
can  be  done  ;  and  perhaps,  what  little  is  done,  had 
better  be  omitted,  as  the  brain  and  nerves  are  pro- 
bably insensible  to  any  stimulants  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. From  a  loose,  and,  I  think,  fallacious 
analogy  between  the  insensibility  in  fainting,  and 
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that  which  occurs  in  cojicussinn,  the  mcrre  power- 
fu!  stimulants,  such  as  wine,  brandy,  and  volatile 
alkali,  are  commonly  had  recourse  to,  as  soon  as 
the  patient  can  be  got  to  swallow.  The  same  rea- 
soning which  led  to  the  employment  of  these  re- 
medies  In  the  first  stage,  in  order  to  recal  sensi- 
bility, has  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  repeti- 
tion in  the  second^  with  a  view  to  continue  and  in- 
crease it. 

"  But  here  the  prach'ce  becomes  more  perni- 
cious, and  less  defensible.  The  circumstance  of 
the  brain  having  so  far  recovered  its  powers,  as  to 
carry  on  the  animal  functions  in  a  degree  sufficient 
to  maintain  life,  is  surely  a  strong  argument  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so,  without  the  aid  of  means 
which  probably  tend  to  exhaust  parts  already 
weakened,  by  the  violent  action  they  induce. 

"  And  it  seems  probable  that  these  stimulating 
liquors  will  aggravate  that  inflammation  which  must; 
sooner  or  later  ensue.  The  access  of  it,  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  related,  is  sufficiently  evident ; 
and  its  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  the  common 
methods.  The  great  benefit  of  evacuations  was,  in 
those  cases,  very  evident." 

After  some  further  remarks  in  opposition  to  thu 
cordial  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  relation  of  a  fatat 
case  of  simple  concussion,  in  which  that  system 
would  have  been  manifestly  hurtful,  Mr.  Abernethy 
adverts  to  the  very  desirable  object  of  pointing  out 
the  marks  by  which  we  may  distinguish  betweca 
compression  and  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  for  these, 
he  apprehends,  may  in  general  be  distinguished. 

"  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,"  says  he, 
"  the  insensibility  is  much  less  in  concussion, 
especially  after  a  short  time  has  elapsed.  Pa- 
tients in  this  case,  though  they  seem  reluctant  to 
answer  questions,  yet  complain  much  if  their  heads 
are  moved ;  and  in  those  instances  where  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  inspect  the  bone,  I  have  gene- 
rally found  they  made  great  complaint  during  the 
operation.  The  pupils  also  are  usually  more  con. 
tracted  than  in  compression  of  the  brain,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs  retain  their  natural  state  of  tone, 
and  respiration  is  performed  with  little  or  no  ster- 
tor, though  the  pulse  generally  intermits  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  In  the  slighter  cases  of  con- 
cussion, the  sickness  of  the  patient  is  often  very 
great. 

"  But,  In  cases  of  compression  of  the  brain, 
circumstances  very  much  the  reverse  of  those  just 
related  take  place ;  the  sensibility  is  much  dimi~ 
nished  in  propartion  to  the  degree  of  the  injury  ; 
from  this  cause  also  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  tha 
limbs  relaxed  ;  the  respiration  is  attended  with  ster~ 
tor;  and  the  pulse  is  subject  to  much  less  inter- 
mission." 

CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a  body  ia 
rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and  heavy.  The 
word  is  commonly  applied  to  the  Ci)aversioa  of  ?a« 
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pour  info  water,  by  distillation,  or  naturally  In  the 
clouds.  The  way  in  which  vapour  commonly  con- 
denses, is  by  the  application  of  some  cold  sub- 
stance. On  touching  it,  the  vapour  parts  with  its 
heat  which  it  had  before  absorbed  ;  and  on  doing 
so,  it  immediately  loses  the  proper  characteristics 
of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But  though  this 
is  the  most  common  and  usual  way  in  which  we 
observe  vapour  to  be  condensed,  nature  certainly 
proceeds  after  another  method ;  since  we  often 
observe  the  vapours  most  plentifully  condensed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times. 

CO'NDER  ;  a  name  for  frankincense,  or  oliba- 
num.    See  Olibanum. 

CONDIME'NTA,  (from  condio^  to  season  or 
preserve).  Although  these  are  not  properly  ali- 
mentary matters,  or  such  as  become  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  the  animal  lluid,  yet,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  they  are  taken  with  advantage,  along  with  the 
proper  aliments,  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
which,  they  in  some  degree  modify.  They  are  of 
two  liinds,  saline,  or  acrid  ;  having  this  acrimony 
for  the  most  part  residing  in  their  oily  parts.  Of 
the  first,  the  chief  is  sea-salt ;  and  it  is  especially 
employed  for  preserving  meat,  before  it  is  employed 
in  diet,  for  a  longer  time  than  it  could  be  otherwise 
preserved  from  putrefaction. 

For  this  purpose  salt  is  applied  in  large  propor- 
tion, and  so  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the 
meat,  that  it  cannot  be  again  washed  out  before  the 
meat  is  employed  in  diet.  Hence  it  happeus,  that 
when  salted  meats  are  eaten  in  that  condition,  the 
salt  is  often  taken  in  in  large  quantity,  and  diffused 
in  the  mass  of  blood.  If  the  salted  meats,  however, 
be  taken  in  moderate  quantity  only,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  the  salt  has  the  effect  of  exciting  the  powers 
of  digestion  ;  and  such  meat  is  often  more  easily 
digested,  than  entirely  unsalted  meats  are.  But 
when  salted  meats  make  the  greatest  part  of  our 
diet,  the  salt  increases  greatly  the  saline  state  of 
the  blood,  and  induces  all  the  symptoms  of  scurvy. 
This,  however,  has  been  disputed  of  late ;  but  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  the  arguments  adduced  in  that  in- 
stance fallacious. 

Nitre  is  another  article  frequently  employed,  and 
joined  with  sea-salt,  in  preserving  meat  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diet ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  small 
proportion  only,  the  particular  effects  of  it  in  the 
human  body  are  not  to  be  perceived. 

Another  important  condiment,  is  sugar.  It  is 
certainly  antiseptic,  and  therefore  properly  em- 
ployed  in  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  meat.  It 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  vegetables  ;  but  from 
the  preparation  of  boiling,  which  is  commonly  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  their  being  impregnated  with 
the  sugar,  the  condita^  except  a  few  that  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  a  more  fixed  aromatic  substance, 
can  be  considered  only  as  sugar.    This  is  often  ap- 


plied to  the  acid  and  acescent  fruits ;  and  when 
applied  in  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  it  preserves 
them  for  a  long  time  from  any  fermentation,  but  it 
does  not  destroy  their  acescency  ;  and  when  such 
Preserves  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  sugar 
introduced  along  with  them  renders  them  much  dis- 
posed to  an  acescent  fermentation.  In  the  quan- 
tity that  sugar  is  commonly  employed,  either  for 
improving  the  relish  of  several  kinds  of  food,  or 
for  correcting  their  acidity,  it  can  only  be  hurtful 
by  its  acescency  in  the  stomach,  and  can  hardly 
make  any  proper  part  of  the  mass  of  blood.  If 
taken  in  very  large  quantity,  and  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  it  can  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  animal  fluid,  sugar,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  may  in. 
crease  the  saline  state  of  the  blood,  and  induce 
disorders. 

Vinegar,  another  saline  condiment,  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  employed  in  several  ways  for  preserving 
animal  substances  from  putrefaction.  We  must 
consider  vinegar  as  a  vegetable  acid  that  may  be 
taken  with  more  safety  than  the  fossil  acids.  See 
Acids.  Animal  food,  preserved  by  vinegar,  is  hardly 
ever  so  much  impregnated  with  it  as  to  be 
rendered  less  digestible  or  less  nutritious.  It  ren- 
ders it  only  less  putrescent ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
condiment  of  animal  food  that  is  in  every  respect 
suited  to  the  human  constitution.  Vinegar  is  also 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  vegetables  from 
every  fermentation.  So  preserved,  they  arc  called 
Pickles  ;  almost  the  whole  of  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  no  other  quality  but  that  of 
vinegar. 

The  aromatic  condiments  are  such  substances  as 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  essential  oil.  See 
Aromatics.  There  are  two  kinds ;  those  produced 
in  the  torrid  zone,  containing  an  oil  of  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  water,  but  of  some  volatility,  and 
at  the  same  time  acrid  and  inflammatory  as  applied 
to  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies.  The  other  aro- 
matics are  those  afforded  chiefly  by  the  verti- 
cillatcd  or  umbelliferous  plants  of  Europe.  They 
are  of  less  specific  gravity,  and  of  less  acrimony,  but 
of  more  volatility.  The  whole  of  the  essential 
oils  are  more  or  less  antiseptic.  Both  are  employ- 
ed in  two  ways  :  first  as  antiseptics,  and  joined 
with  saline  matters  for  preserving  meat;  or,  se- 
condly, they  furnish  sauces,  and  are  taken  in  with 
our  food,  either  to  render  these  more  grateful  and 
sapid,  or  by  the  stimulus  they  give  to  the  stomach 
to  assist  in  digestion.  Dr.  Cullen  says  that,  in 
moderate  quantity,  they  may  promote  digestion, 
and  prove  carminative,  which  shows  that  they  are 
most  properly  employed  with  a  vegetable  diet : 
but  as,  in  large  quantity,  they  are  stimulant  and 
heating  to  the  system,  not  necessary  with  animal 
food;  and  their  frequent  repetition  renders  an  in- 
crease of  their  quantity  constantly  necessary,  and 
weakens  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 
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Acrid  substances  are  also  employed  as  condi. 
ments.  These  are  especially  taken  from  the  class 
of  tetradynamia,  and  they  are  chiefly  the  mustard 
and  horse-radish.  Taken  in  with  our  food,  they 
etimulate  the  stomach  and  assist  digestion ;  and 
further,  as  they  evidently  promote  perspiration 
and  urine,  they  obviate  the  putrescent  tendency  of 
the  system.  This  has  been  so  much  remarked,  that  the 
vegetables  of  this  class,  as  fraught  with  this  pecu- 
liar acrimony,  are  justly  denominated  Antiscorbu- 
tic. Dr.  Cullen  thinks  these  substances  as  fit  to 
be  used  with  animal  food,  as  the  aromatics  are  to  be 
the  proper  condiments  of  our  vegetable  aliments. 

Plants  of  the  garlic  tribe,  of  the  milder  kind,  as 
the  onion  and  leek,  and  especially  when  deprived 
of  their  acrimony,  aflord  a  great  deal  of  nutritious 
matter;  and  so  far  as  these,  with  the  eschalot  and 
others,  are  taken  in  as  condiments,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  they  are  extremely  safe  and  proper.  The 
more  acrid  of  this  genus,  as  the  garlic,  is  almost 
only  employed  as  a  condiment;  and  where  the 
odour  and  taste  can  be  admitted,  it  certainly  pro- 
motes digestion.  As  promoting  perspiration  and 
urine,  the  whole  of  this  order  of  plants  are,  with 
the  tetradynamia,  properly  joined  with  our  animal 
food,  and  justly  also  reckoned  antiscorbutics. 

To  the  list  of  condiments,  Dr.  Cullen  adds 
Capsicum,  Ketchup  and  Soy ;  and  concludes  his 
strictures  on  them,  by  observing,  that  the  whole  of 
our  seasonings  consist  of  salt,  vinegar,  and  aroma- 
tics,  combined  together  :  and  "  if  they  are  taken 
only  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render  the  food 
more  sapid,  they  may  increase  the  appetite  and 
favour  full  eating  ;  but  they  can  hardly  otherwise 
do  harm,  unless  when  the  aromatics  are  taken  in  such 
large  quantity  as  to  weaken  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach." 

CONDFTA,  preserves.  These  are  made  by 
steeping,  or  boiling,  recent  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  first  in  water,  then  in  syrup  or  a  solution  of 
sugar.  The  subject  is  afterwards  kept  either  moist 
in  the  syrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  su- 
gar may  candy  upon  it.  This  last  is  the  most  usual 
method.  The  Latins  and  the  latter  Greeks  meant 
by  conditum  a  sort  of  mulsum,  that  is,  a  wine  im- 
pregnated with  honey  and  aromatics. 

CONDU'CTOR,  an  instrument  to  pass  up  into 
a  sinus  or  fistula,  to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting  it 
open. 

CO'NDYLE,  (jcovJ'jAo?,  from  mvSv,  an  ancient 
cup,  shajjed  like  a  Joint  J  ;  a  rounded  eminence  of 
a  bone  in  any  of  the  joints,  as  in  the  knee,  the 
knuckles,  &c. 

CONDYLOMA,  (MvSvXaj^cc,  from  KOySvXo;,  a 
tubercle  or  knot) ;  a  soft,  wart-Iike,  excrescence, 
that  appears  about  the  anus  and  pudendum  in  both 
sexes.  These,  from  their  figure,  get  the  name  of 
j?c/,  aristcE,  &c.  from  their  particular  resemblances; 
but  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  be  cured 
by  the  same  means.    They  sometimes  grow  within 


the  gut  itself,  but  more  frequently  are  situated  at 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  They  vary  considerably  in 
their  colour,  figure,  and  consistence.  Sometimes 
they  are  only  one  or  two  in  number,  but  commonly 
all  the  skin  about  the  anus  becomes  covered  with 
them.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  ordinary 
warts  to  that  of  split  garden  beans.  They  seem 
originally  to  be  productions  of  the  skin,  though  at 
last  they  sometimes  proceed  as  deep  as  the  muscles. 
They  frequently  remain  long,  without  producing 
much  uneasiness.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
ought  not  to  be  touched;  but  sometimes  they  be- 
come so  troublesome  as  to  render  their  removal  ne- 
cessary. The  softer  kinds  may  frequently  be  re- 
moved by  touching  them  daily  with  a  pencil  dipped 
in  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  or  rubbing  them  often 
with  gentle  escharotics,  as  crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
pulvis  sabinffi  ;  but  the  harder  kinds  are  to  be  re- 
moved chiefly  by  lunar  caustic,  or  by  the  knife  ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  greatly  preferable,  and  may- 
be done  with  the  utmost  safety.  The  sores  are  af- 
terwards to  be  treated  like  wounds  produced  by  any 
other  cause.  If  caustic  is  to  be  used,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  that  it  do  not  injure  the  rectum. 

CONE,  in  physics,  a  solid  figure  whose  base  is  a 
circle,  and  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the 
plane  of  a  right  angled  triangle  round  the  perpendi- 
cular leg.  In  anatomy,  a  conical  vessel  is  such  a 
one  as,  from  one  end,  continually  grows  narrower 
towards  the  other,  till  it  terminates  almost  in  a 
point ;  and  such  are  the  arteries,  except  in  a  very 
few  places,  where,  for  manifest  ends,  they  become 
cylindrical. 

CONE'SSI  BARK.  See  Conessi  cortex. 
CONE'SSI  CO'RTEX,  {Conessi,  Malabrens.); 
also  called  Codago-pula,  and  Cortex  projluvii.  The 
bark  of  the  Nerium  antidysentericum  ;  foliis  ovatis, 
acuminatis,  petiolatis,  Liun.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  bark,  is  of  a  dark  black, 
colour  externally,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
white  moss  or  scurf.  It  is  very  little  known  in  the 
shops  ;  has  an  austere,  bitter  taste ;  and  is  recom- 
mended in  diarrhceaSj  dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  astrin- 
gent remedy. 

CONFECTION,  (from  cum,  and  facto,  to  make 
up  together)  ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine, compounded  with  dry  ingredients  of  various 
kinds,  powdered  and  made  into  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  electuary  with  honey  or  syrup.  The  confec- 
tions in  our  present  pharmacopoeias,  are  the  Con- 
feciio  aromatica,  Confectio  Japonica,  and  Confeciio 
opiata. 

CONFE'RVA,  in  botany;  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  class  of  plants  :  and,  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  57th  order,  Algte.  The 
tubercles  are  of  different  sizes,  on  capillary^  very 
long  fibres.  There  are  21  species,  most  of  them 
growing  on  stones  in  slow  streams,  on  the  sides  of 
cisterns,  or  in  ponds. 
CONFE'RVA,  (from  conferveo,  to  knit  toge- 
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ther)  ;  a  Ikhid  of  moss,  so  named  from  the  property 
formerly  attributed  to  it,  of  uniting  broken  bones. 
CONFE'RVA  HELMINTHOCO'RTOS.  See 

CORALLINA  CORSICANA. 

COiVFE'RVA  RIVA'LIS;  the  Conferva  rivalis; 
Jilamentis  simplicisnimis  ccqualibus  longissimis. 
Linn.  This  plant  has  been  recommended  in  cases 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis,  &c.  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  vital  air  which  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain ;  but  as  oxygen  is  now  administered  in  a  much 
more  cflectual  way  (see  Pneumatic  Medicine), 
file  properties  of  the  conferva  rivalis  are  of  little 
account. 

CONFLUENT  SMALL  POX.    See  Variola 

CONFI.UENS. 

CONFORMATION,  that  make  and  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  every 
individual.  Hence,  mala  conformaiio  signifies  some 
fault  in  the  first  rudiments;  whereby  a  person 
comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  some  of  the 
viscera  or  cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned. 
See  Monster.  Many  are  subject  to  incurable 
asthmas,  from  a  too  small  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
and  such  like  vitious  conformations. 

CONGELATION,  (from  congelo,  to  freeze); 
that  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes  place 
■when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  fiuidity.    See  Frost. 

CONGE'RIES,  a  Latin  word,  sometimes  used 
in  our  language  for  a  collection  or  heap  of  several 
particles  of  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or  aggre- 
gate. 

CONGESTION,  the  same  as  collection  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  abscesses  and  tumors. 

CO'NGIUS,  (quasi  conger  us  ^  from  conger  o^  to 
heap  up)  ;  a  gallon.  This  is  a  very  ancient  mea- 
•sure,  and  is  generally  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
ten  pints  of  wipe,  and  nine  of  oil.  The  Athenian 
congius,  or  conchus,  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  the 
Roman  weighed  ten,  or  contained  ten  Roman 
pints  of  wine.  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Dispensatories,  the  gallon  is  only  eight  pints. 

CONGLOBATE  GLAND,  (conglobate^  from 
tonglobo^  to  gather  into  a  ball),  or  Lymphatic 
gland ;  a  round  gland  formed  of  a  contortion  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  an  excretory 
duct:  such  are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary 
glands,  &c.    See  Glands. 

CONGLOMERATE  GLAND,  (conglomerate; 
from  conglomero,  to  heap  upon  one)  ;  a  gland  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  glomerate  glands,  whose  ex- 
tretory  ducts  all  unite  in  one  common  duct.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  salivary,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

CONGLUTINATION,  (from  cum,  and  gluten, 
glue),  the  glueing  or  fastening  any  two  surfaces  to- 
gether by  the  intermission  of  a  third,  whose  parts 
arc  uactuous  or  tenacious.    Thus  adhesion  takes 
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place  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  through  the 
intermedium  of  coagulable  lymph,  thrown  out  in 
consequence  of  inflammation. 

CONI'FERiE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  ia 
the  Fragmenta  rnethodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
taining the  following  genera,  viz.  cupressus,  ephe- 
dra, equisetum,  juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja. 

CONIFEROUS,  (from  cowms,  a  cone,  and/ero, 
to  bear)  ;  such  trees,  &c.  as  bear  a  squamose  scaly 
fruit,  of  a  woody  substance,  and  a  figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  cone,  in  which  there  are  many  seeds ;  and 
when  they  are  ripe,  the  several  cells  or  partitions  in 
the  cone  gape  open,  and  the  seeds  drop  out.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  fir,  pine,  beech,  and  the  like. 

CO'NIUM,  {kovziov  I  from  >iovia,,  dust,  according 
to  Linnaeus;  or  from  awvccw,  circumago,  on  account 
of  its  inebriating,  poisonous  quality)  hemlock,  a 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  class  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellata.  The 
partial  involucra  are  halved,  and  mostly  try phyllous ; 
the  fruit  subglobose  and  quinque-striated,  the 
striaj  crenated  on  each  side.  The  species  are 
three :  1.  The  maculatwn,  or  greater  hemlock, 
grows  naturally  on  the  sides  of  banks  and  roads  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant 
which  perishes  after  it  has  ripened  its  seeds.  It; 
has  a  long  taper  root  like  a  parsnip,  but  smaller. 
The  stalk  is  smooth,  spotted  with  purple,  and  risosi 
from  four  to  upwards  of  six  feet  high ;  branching 
out  toward  the  top  into  several  smaller  stalks,  gar- 
nished with  decompounded  leaves,  whose  lobes  are 
cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts ;  these  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  have  a  disagreeable  smell.  The  stalks 
are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  each 
being  composed  of  about  ten  rays  or  small  umbels, 
and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  spread 
open,  each  sitting  upon  a  distinct  footstalk;  the 
seeds  are  small  and  channelled,  and  like  those  of 
aniseed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  seeds  ripen 
in  autumn.  2.  The  tenuifolmm,  with  striated 
seeds,  ditfers  from  the  first  in  having  taller  stalks, 
which  are  not  so  much  spotted.  The  leaves  are 
much  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green;  and  this  dif- 
ference is  constant.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and 
grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3.  The  africanuniy 
with  prickly  seeds,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  plant  rarely  grows  above  nine  inches 
high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  like  those  of  the 
small  wild  rue,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  ; 
those  upon  the  stalk  are  narrower,  but  of  the  same 
colour ;  these  arc  termiiKited  by  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  each  of  the  larger  umbels  being  composed 
of  three  small  ones ;  the  involucrum  has  three 
narrow  leaves  situated  under  the  umbel.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  seed  in  autumn;  soon 
after  which  the  plants  decay. 

The  medical  uses  of  this  plant  are  spoken  of  un- 
der the  article  Cicuta.    The  first  species  is  some-. 
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times  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  fomentation 
or  poultice,  as  a  discutient.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties have  also  been  communicated  to  the  system  in 
the  way  of  a  bath  or  semicupium.  See  the  article 
Uterus.  It  has  been  justly  reckoned  poisonous, 
when  used  in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  small 
doses  however  it  may  be  taken  with  great  safety; 
and  these  being  gradually  augmented,  it  sometimes 
proves  a  powerful  remedy.  Strong  evidence  of 
both  these  facts  is  afforded  us,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  gentleman,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  who, 
for  an  unmanageable  bubonic  ulcer,  took  to  the 
amount  of  giiss  in  a  day,  and  was  greatly  beneSted. 
Having  laid  this  remedy  aside  however,  for  some 
time,  he  unfortunately,  one  morning,  took  jv,  viz. 
half  the  dose  he  had  left  off  with.  This  quantity 
produced  great  restlessness  and  anxiety ;  he  drop- 
ped, insensible,  from  his  chair,  fell  into  convulsions, 
and  expired  in  two  hours. 

CONJUGA'TA,  (from  con,  and  jugo,  to  yoke 
together),  in  botany,  growing  in  pairs. 

CONJUNC'IT'VA,  or  Membrana  conjunctiva; 
(from  conjungo,  to  join  together),  also  called  iuni. 
ca  conjunctiva  ;  a  thin  membrane,  on  the  forepart  of 
the  eye.  One  portion  of  it  lines  the  inner  surface  of 
the  palpebrae,  that  is,  of  the  tarsi  and  their  broad 
ligaments.  At  the  edge  of  the  orbit  it  has  a  fold, 
and  is  continued  from  thence  on  the  anterior  half  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  adhering  to  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea;  so  that  the  palpebrae  and  the  forepart  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  are  covered  by  one  and  the  same 
membrane,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pericranium,  but  has  some  connection 
with  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  tarsi. 

The  name  of  conjunctiva  is  Commonly  given  only 
to  that  part  which  covers  the  globe,  the  other  being 
called  simply  the  internal  membrane  of  the  palpe- 
brce  ;  but  we  may  very  well  name  the  one  membra 
oculi  conjunctiva,  and  the  other  membrana  palpe- 
brarum conjunctiva.  That  of  the  palpebrs  is  a 
Tery  fine  membrane,  adheres  close  to  the  palpebraj, 
and  is  full  of  small  capillary  blood-vessels.  It  is 
perforated  by  numerous  imperceptible  pores, 
through  which  a  kiiid  of  serum  is  continually  dis- 
charged ;  and  it  has  several  very  evident  folds, 
which  have  their  particular  functions. 

This  covering  of  the  eye  adheres  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  cellular  substance ;  consequently  it  is 
loose,  and  somewhat  moveable ;  and  it  may  be  ta- 
ken hold  of  with  a  fine  pair  of  forceps,  and  sepa- 
rated in  several  places  from  the  tendinous  coat.  It 
is  of  a  whitish  colour;  and  being  transparent,  the 
albuginea  makes  it  appear  perfectly  ws  ite:  these 
two  coats,  together,  forming  what  is  called  (fAe  n-Mte 
of  the  eye.  The  greatest  part  of  the  numerous  ves- 
sels which  run  upon  it  contain  naturally  only  the 
serous  part  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  are  not 
discoverable,  except  by  anatomical  injections,  in- 
^ammation,  &c.    With  the  point  of  a  good  knil'e, 


Dr.  Monro  says,  we  may  continue  the  separation  of 
this  membrane  over  the  cornta. 

The  membrana  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of  the 
Ophthalmia.    See  Ophthalmia. 

CONNA'RUS,  Ceylon  sumach,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany. 

CONNA'TUS,  (from  con,  and  nascor,  to  grow 
together),  in  botany,  two  or  more  parts  of  a  vege- 
table, growing  together,  and  having  the  appearance 
but  of  one  ;  as  two  apples,  two  nuts,  or  two  leaves. 

CONNEXION  OF  BONES.  See  Articula- 
tion. 

CONNE'XUS,  (from  con,  and  nccto,  to  knit 
together),  in  botany,  growing  in  pairs. 

CONNIVE'NTES  VA'LVULvE,  those  wrin- 
kles, cells,  or  folds,  which  are  found  in  the  inside 
of  the  two  intestines  duodenum  and  ilium.  See 
Duodenum. 

CONOCARPODE'NDRON,  a  species  of  Leu- 

CADENDRON. 

CONOCA'RPUS,  BUTTON-TREE,  a  genus  in  Lin- 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  three  species. 

CONOl'DES  CORPUS,  a  name  for  the  Glandu. 
la  pinealis.    See  Cerebrum. 

CONSENT  OF  PARTS,  in  the  animal  economy, 
an  agreement  of  sympathy,  whereby  when  one  part 
is  immediately  affected,  another  at  a  distance  be- 
comes aft'ected  in  the  same  manner.  This  mutual 
accord  or  consent  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the 
commerce  of  the  nerves,  but  in  a  way  with  which 
anatomists  are  as  yet  unacquainted.  See  Sympathy. 

CONSE'RVA,  (from  conservo,  to  keep),  a  con- 
serve ;  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable  and 
sugar,  beaten  together  into  a  uniform  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  honey.  In  pharmacy,  this  is 
done  for  preserving  certain  simple  substances  un- 
dried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration 
as  possible  in  their  native  virtues;  and  in  some 
cases  this  is  very  convenient.  Vegetables,  whose 
virtues  would  be  destroyed  by  drying,  may  in  this 
form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a  considerable  time  : 
for,  by  carefully  securing  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  dissipation,  of 
their  active  principles,  is  generally  prevented;  and 
the  sugar  preserves  them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwise  undergo.  The 
sugar  should  be  pounded  by  itself,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegeta- 
ble mass,  for  without  this  it  cannot  he  properly  in- 
corporated. Rose  buds,  and  some  other  vegetables, 
are  prepared  for  mixing  with  sugar,  by  a  small 
wooden  mill  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
them  to  a  pulp. 

There  are,  however,  vegetables  whose  virtues  are 
impaired  by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  substan- 
ces, by  long  lying  with  sugar,  become  less  gluti- 
nous; and  astringents  sensibly  become  milder. 
Many  flowers  are  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  as  al- 
most entirely  to  lose  their  peculiar  qualities  on 
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being  beaten  or  bruised.  TIius,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large  admixture  of  su- 
gar, only  substances  of  considerable  activity  can  be 
used  with  advantage  as  medicines.  Indeed,  con- 
serves arc  at  present  considered  chiefly  as  auxilia- 
ries  to  substances  of  greater  efficacy,  or  merely  as 
intermedia.  They  are  very  convenient  for  redu- 
cing into  boluses  or  pills,  the  more  ponderous  pow- 
ders, as  calomel,  the  oxydsof  iron,  and  other  mine- 
ral preparations ;  which,  with  liquid  or  less  consis- 
tent matters,  as  syrups,  will  not  cohere  sufficiently. 

The  conserves  directed  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias are  as  follow  :  1.  Cons,  citri  aurantii,  Edin. 
yiurantii  Hispalensis,  Lond.  Corticis  aurantii, 
Dubl.  Conserve  of  orange-peel.  '2,.  Cons.  Rosce  ca- 
ninos,  Edin.  Cynoshati,  Lond.  the  Conserve  of 
hips,  3.  Cons,  rosce  rubrw,  Edin.  Lond.  Roscb, 
Dubl.  Conserve  of  red  rose  buds.  4.  Cons,  ab- 
sinthii  maritimi,  Lond.  Conserve  of  sea  worni' 
ZBood.  5.  Cons,  lujulee,  Lond.  AcetosellcE,  Dubl. 
Conserve  of  wood  sorrel. 

In  preparing  these,  pluck  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  or  unblown  petals  from  the  cups,  taking 
oflF  the  heels.    Take  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
oranges  by  a  grater.    Beat  them  with  a  wooden 
pestle  in  a  marble  mortar,  first  by  themselves,  and 
afterwards  with  three  times  their  weight  of  re- 
fined sugar,  until  they  be  mixed. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  London  college 
adds  only  twenty  ounces  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of 
the  pulp  of  hips  ;  and  that  the  Dublin  add  only 
tAvice  their  weight  of  sugar  to  the  sorrel  leaves. 
La  Grange  says,  that  by  infusing  the  red  rose-leaves 
in  four  times  their  weight  of  water,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  expressed  from  them,  they  lose  their 
bitterness,  and  are  more  easily  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
which  he  then  mixes  with  a  thick  syrup,  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  the  expressed  liquor,  and 
boiling  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  particular 
remarks  on  these  conserves.  Their  taste  and  vir- 
tues are  compounded  of  those  of  sugar,  and  the 
substance  combined  with  it.  The  conserves  of 
wood-sorrel  and  hips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant ; 
the  orange-rind  and  wormwood,  bitter  and  sto- 
machic, and  the  red-rose  buds  astringent. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  physics,  that  state  of  a 
body  wherein  its  component  particles  are  so  con- 
nected or  entangled  among  themselves,  as  not  to 
separate  or  recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from 
continuity  in  this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  mo- 
tion or  rest,  which  continuity  does  not ;  it  being 
sufficient  to  denominate  a  thing  continuous  that  its 
parts  are  contiguous  to  each  other.  In  pharmacy 
the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  particular  state  of 
any  (hing  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid. 

CONSO'LIDA,  (so  called,  quia  consolidandi  ct 
conglutinandi  vi  pallet ;  named  from  its  use  iu  ag- 
glutinating and  joining  together  things  broken); 
the  plant  called  CoMFUEy. 


CONSO'LIDA  MAJOR.    See  SyMPHiTtrsr. 

CONSO'LIDA  MEDIA,  or  Bugula;  the  upright 
bugloss,  or  middle  confound.  This  plant,  Jjugapy. 
ramidalis,  tetragona-pyramidalis,  villosa,  foUis  ra- 
dicalibus  maximis,  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  subastrin. 
gent  and  bitter  qualities ;  and  is  recommended 
in  phthisis,  aphtha:,  and  cynanche. 

CONSO'LIDA  MINOR.    See  Prunella. 

CONSO'LIDA  REGA'LIS,  also  called  Calca. 
trippu.  Many  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  plant.  It  is 
the  Delphinium  consolida ;  nectariis  monophyllis^ 
caule  subdiviso,  Linn.  The  flowers  are  bitter,  and 
a  water  distilled  from  them  is  recommended  in  oph- 
thalmia. An  infusion  of  the  herb  is  administered 
in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and  visceral 
diseases. 

CONSO'LIDA  SARACE'NICA.    See  Virga 

AUREA. 

CONSOLIDATE,  (from  cum  and  solidus,  to 
harden  together)  ;  a  term  generally  used  to  express 
the  uniting  and  hardening  of  broken  bones,  or  the 
lips  of  wounds. 

CONSOUND.    See  Symphitum. 

CONSOUND,  MIDDLE.  See  Consolida  me- 
dia. 

CONSTIPATION,  (from  constipo,  to  crowd 
together)  ;  costiveness.  A  patient  is  said  to  be  Cos- 
tive when  the  alvine  excretions  are  not  regularly 
expressed  ;  and  when  the  foeces  are  so  hardened  as 
not  to  receive  their  form  from  the  pressure  of  the 
rectum  upon  them.    See  Obstipatio. 

CONSTRI'CTOR,  (from  cotistringo,  to  bind 
together) ;  a  name  given  to  those  muscles  which 
contract  any  aperture  in  the  body. 

CONSTRI'CTOR  I'STHMI  FAU'CIUM;  the 
Glosso.staphilinus  of  Winslow  and  Douglas,  This 
muscle  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.  It  draws  the  velum  pendulum  palati  to- 
wards the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it  raises  at  tha 
same  time,  and,  with  its  fellow,  contracts  the  pas- 
sage between  the  two  arches;  by  which  means  it 
shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauces, 

CONSTRI'CTOR  O'RIS.     See  Orbicularis 

ORIS. 

CONSTRICTOR  PIIARYNGIS  INFERIOR, 
also  called  Crico-pharyngeus,  and  Thyro.pharyn- 
geus:  a  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the  sterno  hy- 
oidieus  and  thyro-hyoida^us  muscles;  and  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  crico-thyroidaeus.  It 
is  inserted  into  the  white  line,  where  it  joins  with 
its  fellow ;  the  superior  fibres  running  obliquely 
upwards,  covering  nearly  one  half  of  the  middle 
constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  in- 
ferior fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  cover  the 
beginning  of  the  cesophagns.  Its  use  is  to  compress 
that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to 
raise  it,  with  the  larynx,  a  little  upwards, 

CONSTRI  CTOR  PHARY'NGIS  MEDIUS, 
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the  Hyo-pharyngeus,  or  Syndesmo-pharyngeiis  of 
Douglas ;  a  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  from  the  corner  of  that  bone,  and  from 
the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  the  fibres  of  the  superior  part,  running 
obliquely  Hpwards,  and  covering  a  considerable  part 
of  the  superior  constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a  white  line  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  pharynx.  This  muscle  com- 
presses that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers, 
and  draws  it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards. 

CONSTRl'CTOR  PHARYNGIS  SUPERIOR, 
otherwise  named  Cephalo-phari/ngeus,  Pter^/go. 
pharyiigeus,  Mylo-pharyngeus,  Glosso-pharyngeus ; 
a  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  arises  above  from  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  OS  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum, 
from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the  roots  of 
the  last  dentes  molares,  and  between  the  jaws.  It  is 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its  use  is 
to  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  to 
draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

CONSUMPTION,  popularly  named  a  decline. 
See  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

CONTAGION,  from  contingo,  to  meet  or 
touch  each  other),  the  same  as  Effluvia,  Miasma, 
Virus,  or  Lues;  infection  arising  from  putrid  or 
other  substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases.  Of  contagions,  a  great  vari- 
ety have  been  supposed  to  exist ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  asserted  without  sufficient  evidence.  The 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, of  the  class  of  pyrexiae,  at  present  known, 
is  not  very  great.  Whether  there  are  any  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  phlegmasia?,  is  doubtful  ;  and 
though  it  should  be  supposed,  it  will  not  much  in- 
crease the  number  of  contagious  pyrexiae  :  and  as 
each  of  the  contagious  diseases  has  been  found 
always  to  retain  the  same  character,  and  to  differ 
only  in  circumstances,  which  may  be  imputed  to 
season,  climate,  and  other  external  causes,  or  to 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  persons  affected,  it 
may  thence  be  concluded,  that  in  each  of  these 
species  the  contagion  is  of  one  specific  nature  ;  and 
that  there  is  one  principal,  perhaps  one  common, 
source  of  such  contagions. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  living  human  body,  if  long  confined  in  the 
same  place,  without  being  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere,  acquire  a  singular  virulence ;  and,  in  that 
state,  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men,  become  the 
cause  of  a  fever  which  is  very  contagious.  The 
late  observations  on  jail  and  hospital  fevers  have 
fully  proved  the  existence  of  such  a  cause ;  and  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  same  Tirulent  mAt- 


ter  may  be  produced  in  many  other  places.  At  the 
same  time  the  nature  of  the  fevers  arising,  renders 
it  probable,  that  the  virulent  state  of  human  efflu- 
via is  the  common  cause  of  such  fevers,  as  they 
differ  only  in  a  state  of  their  symptoms ;  which 
jijay  be  imputed  to  the  circumstances  of  season, 
climate,  &c.  concurring  with  the  contagion,  and 
modifying  its  force. 

With  respect  to  these  contagions,  though  they 
are  spoken  of  above  as  a  matter  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  are 
never  fouad  to  act  but  when  they  are  near  to  the 
sources  from  whence  they  arise ;  that  is,  either 
near  to  the  bodies  of  men  from  which  they  imme- 
diately issue,  or  near  to  some  substances  which, 
as  having  been  near  to  the  bodies  of  men,  are 
imbued  with  their  effluvia,  and  in  which  substances 
these  eflliivia  are  sometimes  retained  in  an  active 
state  for  a  very  long  time.  The  substances  thus 
imbued  with  an  active  matter,  may  be  called  fomi- 
tes ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  probable,  that  con- 
tagions, as  they  arise  from  fomites,  are  more  pow- 
erful than  as  they  arise  immediately  from  the  hu- 
man body. 

As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction 
between  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Dr. 
Hooper  very  properly  asks  :  Would  it  not  be  pro- 
per to  apply  the  term  contagious  (considering  the 
derivation  of  the  word)  to  those  which  are  commu- 
nicated by  contact  only,  as  the  venereal  disease, 
itch,  &c. ;  and  infectious,  to  those  which  are  caught 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  with- 
out contact,  as  putrid  fever,  &c.  ?  It  cannot  be 
denied  but  such  a  distinction  would  be  convenient, 
at  least,  however  deficient  on  the  score  of  precision. 

The  diseases  produced  by  contagion,  are  treated 
of  under  their  particular  names.  Dr.  Carmichael 
Smith's  mode  of  destroying  contagion  in  jails  and 
ships,  is  noticed  under  the  article  Fumigation. 

CO'NTINENS  FERRIS ;  a  continual  or  conti. 
nent  fever,  which  proceeds  regularly  in  the  same 
tenor,  without  either  intermission  or  remission^ 
This,  however,  happens  very  rarely,  if  ever. 

CONT'INUA  FERRIS,  (from  continuo,  to  per- 
severe) ;  a  continued  fever,  or  one  that  is  attended 
with  exacerbations,  and  slight  remissions,  but  no 
intermissions.    See  Fever. 

CONTINUED  FEVER;  one  that  sometimes 
remits,  but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till 
its  period  is  accomplished.    See  Fever. 

CONTO'RT^,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in 
Linnaeus's  P'ragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  plants  which  have  a  single  petal  that  is 
twisted  or  bent  on  one  side.  This  order  contains 
the  following  genera,  viz.  echites,  gardenia,  genipa, 
microcnemum,  nerium,  periploca,  rawolfia,  taber- 
naemoatana,  vinca,  apocynum,  asclepias,  comera- 
ria,  ceropegia,  cynanchum,  pulmeria,  stapelia. 

CONTRACTILITY,  or  expansive  elasticity ;  a 
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well-kncwn  property  in  bodies,  the  effect  of  co- 
hesive power,  by  M'hich  their  particles  resume 
their  former  propinquity,  when  the  force  ceases 
which  was  applied  to  extend  tliem. 

CONTRACTION,  (from  contraho,  to  draw  to- 
gether), or  CONTRACTURA  ;  a  rigid  contraction  of 
the  joints.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales^  and  order  dyscinesicc  of  Cullen.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Contractura  ab  injiammafione,  when  it 
arises  from  inflammation  :  2.  Contractura  a  spasmo, 
called  also  tonic  spasm,  and  cramp,  when  it  depends 
upon  spasm  :  3.  Contractura  ob  antagonistas  para- 
lilicos^  from  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their 
action  :  4.  Contractura  ab  acrimonia  irritanie^ 
which  is  induced  by  some  irritating  cause :  5. 
Contractura  articularis,  originating  from  a  disease 
of  the  joint. 

In  his  surgical  writings,  Mr.  Gooch  mentions  a 
case  in  which  he  cured  a  contraction  of  the  neck 
without  any  operation.  This,  however,  did  not 
happen  in  consequence  of  any  natural  defect  of 
the  constitution,  but  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from 
an  horse,  in  a  young  Avoman.  When  brought  to 
him,  long  after  the  accident,  her  chin  Avas  fallen 
upon  her  breast,  and  from  the  friction  by  an  invo- 
luntary and  constant  vibrating  motion,  the  skin 
was  fretted  ofl"  both  these  parts;  which,  with  the 
~pain  she  suffered  upon  the  posterior  part  of  her 
neck,  made  her  life  very  uncomfortable.  Various 
applications  and  bandages  had  been  tried  for  two 
years  to  no  purpose.  He  gave  directions  for 
making  a  proper  machine,  represented  in  his  book, 
by  the  use  of  which  alone  the  relaxed  parts  reco- 
vered their  tone  and  action,  and  she  was  perfectly 
cured  in  six  months.  By  the  same  contrivance  he 
afterwards  cured  a  similar  case  of  a  year's  standing, 
except  that  the  oscillation  of  the  head  was  not 
quite  so  much. 

Dr.  Aitken  treats  of  a  peculiar  contraction  under 
the  name  of  Beriberi  or  Beriberia  (See  Beriberi.) 
The  same  writer  observes,  that  joint-contraction 
(as  he  terms  the  fifth  species)  is  most  frequently 
symptomatic:  and  when  it  depends  on  muscular 
contraction  only,  he  advises  the  tepid  bath,  and 
deligation,  and  counteraction  by  weights,  hung  in 
due  proportion,  to  oppose  the  contraction.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  mechanical  force,  assisted  by  vapour 
baths,  and  to])ical  relaxants,  has  gradually  suc- 
ceeded ia  restoring  contracted  limbs  to  their  pro- 
per position.  The  operations  of  Mr.  Buzaglio,  in 
this  way,  are,  no  doubt  remembered  by  many  ;  and 
Mr.  Pugh,  a  practitioner  in  London,  succeeds  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  on  similar  principles. 
The  most  new  and  ingenious  invention,  however,  for 
purposes  of  this  nature,  is  Mr.  Smith's  Air-pump 
Vapoiir.bath.    See  Vapour-batii. 

CONTRA-FISSU'RA,  (from  contra^  opposite, 
a,wd^findoy  to  cleave) ;  a  counter-fissure.    See  Fis- 


CONTRA.INDICA'TIO,  (from  contra,  against 
and  indico,  to  show),  contra-indication ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  symptom  attending  a  disease,  which  for- 
bids the  exhibition  of  a  particular  remedy  that  would 
otherwise  be  employed.  Thus,  the  cinchona  with 
vitriolic  acid  is  often  given  in  putrid  fevers ;  but, 
if  there  be  difficulty  of  breathing  or  inflammation 
of  the  side,  or  of  any  viscus,  these  are  contra-in* 
dications  to  their  use. 

CO'NTRA  SE'MEN.    See  Santonicum. 

CONTRAYE'RVA,  (from  contra,  against,  and 
yerva,  Span,  an  antidotal  herb),  contra yerv a. 
The  officinal  part  is  the  root;  which  is  obtained 
from  two  plants,  viz.  Dorstenia  Drakena ;  scapis 
radicatis,  foliis  pijinatijido-palmatis  ihtegerrimis^ 
receptaculis  ovalibus,  Linn,  and  Dorstenia  Housto- 
nil ;  scapis  radicatis,  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  acutis, 
receptaculis  quadrangulis,  Linn.  Class,  Tetran- 
dria.  Order,  Monogijnia.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind 
of  aromatic  smell,  and  a  light  astringent,  warm, 
bitterish  taste ;  and  on  long  chewing  it  discovers 
somewhat  of  a  sweetish  sharpness.  The  sort  which 
is  generally  brought  to  us,  is  about  an  inch  or  two 
long,  half  an  inch  thick,  full  of  knots,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  numerous  long  tough  fibres,  most 
of  which  are  loaded  with  scaly  knobs,  of  a  reddisli 
brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  pale  within.  The 
tuberous  parts  of  these  roots  are  the  strongest,  and 
should  be  preferred.  They  have  an  agreeable  aro^ 
matic  smell ;  a  rough,  bitter,  penetrating  taste ; 
and,  when  chewed,  they  afford  evident  signs  of 
acrimony.  They  are  reckoned  diaphoretic  and 
antiseptic  in  their  effects ;  and  of  use  in  low  ner- 
vous fevers,  and  those  of  the  malignant  kind ;  for 
though  taken  freely,  they  do  not  produce  much 
heat.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  says,  both  this  and 
serpentaria  are  powerful  stimulants,  particularly 
the  laiit,  and  both  have  been  employed  in  fevers  in 
which  debility  prevailed.  However,  he  thinks 
wine  may  always  supersede  the  stimulant  power  of 
these  medicines,  and  that  debility  is  better  reme- 
died by  the  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers  of  cold^ 
and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by  any  stimulants. 

The  London  College  directs  the  following  prepa- 
ration of  contrayerva,  which,  however,  is  not  re- 
cognised by  the  other  Colleges : 

Pulvis  contrayerva:  composiius.  Lond. 

Take  of  Contrayerva,  in  powder,  five  ounces ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one 
pound  and  a  half. 

Mix  them. 

CONTRE  COU,  (Fr.)  aspecies  of  fracture  of 
the  skull,  called  in  Latin  contra-Jissura,  in  which 
the  fracture  happens  in  a  part  of  the  bone  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  blow  was  received. 

CONTUSION,   (contusio ;  from  contundji,  to 
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knock  together)  ;  a  bruise.  Contusions  of  the  Jn^. 
teguments  and  muscles  produce  pain,  swelling,  and 
intiammation,  and  these,  in  some  cases,  may  extend 
to  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
less  violent  than  what  take  place  in  cases  of  sprains 
of  ligaments  or  tendons  ;  for  in  these  there  is  fre- 
quently a  total  loss  of  motion  for  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes  for  years,  if  proper  attention  be  not 
paid.  An  effusion  of  fluids  always  succeeds  the 
injury,  which  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
serous  nature,  as  the  skin  usually  retains  its  natu- 
ral colour ;  sometimes  the  tumelied  parts  are  of  a 
tleep  red,  or  leaden  colour,  owing  to  a  rupture  of 
some  vessels  conveying  red  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  contusions,  these  circum- 
stances require  attention  :  1.  To  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  swelling  as  far  as  is  practicable.  2.  To 
employ  those  remedies  afterwards  which  are  known 
to  be  most  powerful  in  preventing  or  removing  in- 
flammation. 3.  To  restore  strength  to  the  in  jured 
part  after  the  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued. 
Jn  contusions  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  even 
of  the  muscles,  the  effused  fluids  are  commonly  soon 
absorbed  ;  but  in  those  of  the  tendinous  or  liga- 
men  tons  parts,  a  very  troublesome  and  painful 
thickness  of  the  injured  parts  is  apt  to  continue  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  some  instances  even 
for  lite.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obviate 
these  symptoms  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  cold  astringent  applications,  as  lead  water, 
alcohol,  vinegar,  &c.  or  poultices  formed  with  the 
latter,  are  most  commonly  used.  Others  again, 
■with  a  view  to  relax  the  parts  fully,  make  use  of 
water  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  By  im- 
mersing the  injured  part  in  these,  immediately  alter 
the  injury  is  received,  the  effusion  will  at  least  be 
somewhat  obviated.  When  the  pain  is  excessive, 
opiates  become  necessary. 

CONVALESCENCE,  the  insensible  recovery  of 
health  ;  or  that  state  in  which,  after  the  cure  of  a 
disorder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced  has  not 
yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  resume  its 
powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone 
of  the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digestive  faculty  is 
not  equal  to  its  office,  which  is  shown  by  liglit 
sweats  over  the  whole  body;  and  the  smallest  ex- 
cess in  this  respect  is  ofentimes  the  occasion  of  dan- 
gerous relapses. 

CONVALLA'RIA,  (from  convallis,  a  valley)  ; 
a  plant  so  named,  from  its  abounding  in  valleys  and 
marsh V  grounds. 

OCNVALLA'RIA,  MAJA'LIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  lilly  of  the  valley.    See  Lilium  con- 

TALLIUM. 

CONVALLA'RIA  POLYGONA'TUM ;  the 
systematic  name  of  Solomon's  seal.  See  Sigillum 
Salomonis. 

CONVOLVULUS,  (from  convolvo,  to  roll  to- 
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gether) ;  a  plant  so  named  from  its  spiral  shape» 
and  its  tAvisting  round  other  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
is  hence  named  in  English  bind-weed,  of  which 
there  are  many  species. 

CONVO'LVULUS  JALA'PA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  jalap-plant.    See  Jalapium. 

CONVO'LVULUS  MAJOR  ALBUS ;  the  Con. 
volvulus  scupium  foliis  sagittatis,  postice  truncatis  ; 
pedunculis  tetragonis,  unijioris,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice  of  this  plant  is  violently  purgative,  and  given 
in  dropsical  affections.  A  poultice  of  the  recent 
herb,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil,  is  recommend- 
ed in  white  swellings  of  the  knee-joint. 

CONVO'LVULUS  MECHOACAN.    See  Me- 

CHOACANN^.  RADIX. 

CONVO'LVULUS  SCAMMO'NIA;  the  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  scammony  plant.    Sec  Scam- 

MONIUM. 

CONVO'LVULUS  SE'PIUM.  See  Convolvu- 

LUS  MAJOR  ALBUS. 

CONVO'LVULUS  SOLDAN'ELLA ;  the  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  See  Brassi- 
CA  marina. 

CONVO'LVULUS  TURPE'THUM  ;  thesyste- 
matic  name  of  the  turbith  plant.    See  Turpethum. 

CONVULSION,  clonic  spasm  ;  a  morbid  ac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  known  by  alternative 
relaxations,  with  violent  and  involuntary  contrac- 
tions  of  the  muscular  parts,  without  sleep.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  arranges  this  affection  in  the  class  neuroses,  and 
order  spasmi.  Convulsions  are  either  universal  or 
partial,  and  have  obtained  different  names  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  affected  or  symptoms  attending  ; 
as  the  7'isiis  surdoniciis,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  affected ;  St.  Vitus'' s  dance,,  when  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  are  thrown  into  involuntary  mo- 
tions, with  lameness  and  rotations,  &c.  The  cpilep- 
sies,  arising  from  different  causes,  are  convulsive  dis- 
eases of  the  universal  kind  :  the  muscles  of  the' 
globe  of  the  eye,  causing  involuntary  distortions,  in 
defiance  to  the  direction  of  the  will,  are  instances 
of  partial  convulsion.  The  muscles  principally 
affected  in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are  those  im- 
mediately under  the  direction  of  the  will ;  as  those 
of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face,  jaws,  neck,  superior  and 
inferior  extremities.  The  muscles  of  respiration, 
acting  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not 
unfrequently  convulsed  ;  as  the  diaphragm,  inter- 
costals,  <S:c.  Convulsions,  even  when  most  generally 
extended,  differ  from  epilepsy  in  not  being  attended 
w  ith  any  mental  affection  or  abolition  of  sense,  and 
not  followed  by  the  same  torpid  state. 

Clonic  spasm,  not  only  of  particular  parts,  but 
also  over  the  whole  body,  often  takes  place  from 
causes  not  very  evident.  Sometimes  convulsions 
seem  to  depend  on  a  certain  delicacy  or  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  framed  with  such 
exquisite  sensibility  as  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
the  slightest  causes.  Delicate  women  are  often 
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subject  to  hysterical  convulsions,  and  also  hypo- 
chondriac people.  Convulsions,  however,  often 
take  their  rise  from  wounds,  irritations  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  by  worms,  poisons,  violent 
cathartics  and  emetics,  &c.  ;  and  very  often  they 
are  symptomatic,  as  in  dentition,  the  small-pox,  and 
many  kinds  of  fevers.  Dr.  Hooper  enumerates 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  convulsions  thus  :  1. 
They  arise  either  from  mental  affection,  or  any 
irritating  cause  exciting  a  greater  action  in  the 
arterial  system  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  2.  From 
an  increase  of  nervous  energy,  which  seems  to  keep 
pace,  or  be  equi-potent,  with  the  increased  arterial 
energy  excited  in  the  brain.  3.  This  increased 
energy,  conveying  its  augmented  effects,  without 
the  direction  of  the  will,  to  any  muscles  destined  to 
voluntary  motion,  ovei--irritates  them.  4.  The 
muscles,  irritated  by  the  increased  nervous  energy 
and  arterial  influx,  contract  more  forcibly  and  in- 
voluntarily by  their  excited  vis  insita,  conjointly 
with  other  causes,  as  long  as  the  increased  nervous 
energy  continues.  5.  This  increased  energy  in 
the  nervous  system  may  be  excited  either  by  the 
mind,  or  by  any  acrimony  in  the  blood,  or  other 
stimuli  sufficiently  irritating  to  increase  the  arterial 
carbon,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires  insitae  of 
muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have  been  once  accus- 
tomed to  act  involuntarily,  and  with  increased  ac- 
tion, the  same  causes  can  readily  produce  the  same 
effects  on  those  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have 
muscular  fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensa- 
tions in  the  mind,  most  capable  of  producing  con- 
vulsions, are  timidity,  horror,  anger,  and  unusual 
sensibility. 

Except  in  some  few  cases,  convulsions  are  always 
to  be  dreaded ;  but  less  in  young  people  than  in 
such  as  are  advanced  in  life.  Those  which  attack 
girls  under  the  age  of  puberty,  will  generally  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  the  menses  ;  and  boys  have 
likewise  a  chance  of  being  relieved  as  they  advance 
in  life  :  but  in  grown-up  people,  unless  the  cause 
be  very  evident,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
especially  after  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  treatment  is  very  much  the  same 
with  that  of  epilepsy,  (sec  Epilepsia)  ;  but  a  reco- 
very is  most  frequently  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
the  existing  cause. 

Where  infants  are  attacked  with  convulsions, 
they  are  said  to  have  Jits  (see  Fits)  ;  and  their 
lives  depend  on  an  immediate  remedy.  In  that 
case,  their  nurses  should  be  instructed  to  immerse 
them  in  a  vessel  of  warm  Avater,  till  medical  aid  is 
procured.  The  convulsions  which  arise  in  partu- 
rition belong  to  the  article  Labour. 

CONY'ZA  CCERU'LEA,  (xovy^a;  from  m-h;, 
dust ;  because  its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas)  ; 
the  herb  flea-bane.  This  acrid  plant  is  exhibited 
on  the  continent  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest,  but 
'  is  not  inserted  in  the  British  pharmacopoeiai. 


CONY'ZA  ME'DIA,  or  Arnica  Snedensh.  It 
is  the  Inula  dysenterica ;  foliis  ampUxicaulibus, 
cordato.oblongis ;  caule  villoso,  paniculato  ;  squa- 
fnis  calycinis^  setaceis,  Linn.  This  is  an  acrid, 
subaromatic  plant,  possessing  some  antidysenteric 
virtues.    It  is  sometimes  called  arnica  spuria. 

COOKERY,  or  Cooking,  the  exercise  of  art  in 
the  preparation  of  food  for  human  sustenance.  It 
consists  not  only  in  the  application  of  heat  under 
various  modifications  and  circumstances,  but  also  in 
the  due  intermixture  of  condiments,  calculated  as 
well  to  please  the  palate  as  to  promote  nutrition. 
The  exercise  of  this  art  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  it 
has  been  deemed,  by  naturalists,  one  of  his  peculiar 
characteristics,  that  he  is  "  a  cooking  animal." 

Dr  Cullen  says,  that  the  cooking  of  vegetables 
by  boiling  (sec  Boiling)  renders  them  more  solu- 
ble in  the  stomach,  notwithstanding  the  degree  of 
coagulation  which  their  juices  undergo.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  the  application  of  a  boiling  heat  dissi- 
pates the  volatile  parts  of  vegetable  substances, 
which  are  seldom  of  a  nutritious  nature,  but,  in 
many  cases,  have  a  tendency  to  prove  noxious.  la 
the  third  place,  boiling  helps  to  extricate  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  air  that,  in  the  natural  state  of 
vegetables,  is  always  fixed  in  their  substance  ;  and 
it  is  probably  in  this  way  especially,  that  heat  con- 
tributes to  the  dividing  and  loosening  the  cohesion 
of  their  smaller  parts.  Thus  they  are  rendered  less 
liable  to  ferment,  and  to  produce  that  flatulence 
which  is  so  troublesome  to  weak  stomachs. 

In  the  cookery  of  animal  substances,  some 
practices,  previous  to  the  application  of  heat,  are  to 
be  considered  as  affecting  its  solubility  in  the 
stomach  ;  particularly  salting,  drying,  and  pickling. 
These  processes  are  spoken  of  under  the  article 
Condimenta.  Dr.  Cullen  is,  at  least,  of  opinion, 
that  these  means,  though  useful  in  preserving  ani- 
mal food,  "  can  never  increase  its  nutritious  quality, 
or  render  it  even  of  more  easy  digestion."  Drying 
unites  the  solid  parts  of  meat  more  closely  to- 
gether ;  and  though  the  addition  of  salt  tends  to 
stimulate  the  stomach,  and  promote  digestion,  yet 
this  last  must  be  in  small  quantity,  and  the  meats  so 
preserved  taken  in  moderate  quantity  also.  For 
when  meats  have  been  long  and  much  salted,  they 
are  certainly  hurtful  to  the  system. 

The  keeping  of  meat,  without  any  preparation, 
till  it  advances  towards  putrefaction,  renders  it 
more  easy  of  solution  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  the 
putrescency  is  in  a  moderate  degree  only,  it  does 
not  impair  its  nutritious  quality  of  its  juices.  How 
far  the  putrescency  may  be  properly  carried.  Dr. 
Cullen  will  not  determine  ;  it  may  be  different  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  con- 
sumer. Some  persons  suffer  no  inconvenience 
from  meats  in  a  very  putrescent  state;  but  the  case 
is  otherwise  in  others,  whose  digestion  is  much 
disturbed  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  tainted  meat* 
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But  however  all  this  may  be,  every  adranee  In 
meats  towards  putrescency,  renders  them  more 
ready  to  increase  the  spontaneous  tendency  of  the 
animal  fluids  to  that  state  which  Dr.  Cullen  sup- 
poses to  be  always  hurtful  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion, as  it  both  favours  the  coming  on  of  diseases, 
and  aggravates  their  symptoms  and  danger  when 
they  occur. 

The  cookery  of  animal  subsances,  is  of  two 
kinds,  as  it  is  applied  in  a  humid  form  in  boiling 
and  stewing  ;  or  in  a  dry  form,  in  roasting,  broil- 
ing,  and  baking. 

By  the  joint  application  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
meat  in  boiling,  the  texture  is  certainly  rendered 
more  tender  and  more  soluble  in  the  stomach  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  firmer  parts,  as  the 
tendinous,  ligamentous,  and  membi-anous  parts, 
can  be  duly  softened,and  their  gelatinous  substance 
rendered  subservient  to  nutrition.  Yet  these  eifects 
are  different  according  to  the  degree  of  boiling. 
A  moderate  boiling  may  render  their  texture  more 
tender  without  much  diminution  of  their  nutritioiis 
quality  ;  but  if  the  boiling  is  extended  to  extract 
every  thing  soluble,  the  substance  remaining  is  cer- 
tainly less  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  less  nutritious.  But  as  boiling  extracts 
in  the  first  place  the  more  soluble,  and  therefore 
the  saline  parts  ;  so  what  reittains  is,  in  proportion, 
less  alkalescent  and  less  heating  to  the  system. 

Boiling  in  digesters,  or  vessels  accurately  closed, 
produces  efiects  very  different  from  boiling  in  open 
vessels.  From  meat  cooked  in  the  latter,  there  is 
no  exhalation  of  volatile  parts  ;  the  solution  is 
made  with  great  success,  and  if  not  carried  very  far, 
the  meat  may  be  rendered  very  tender,  while  it 
still  retains  its  most  sapid  parts ;  and  this  Dr.  Cul- 
len thinks  is  always  the  most  desirable  state  of 
boiled  meatj 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  is  applied,  and 
the  heat  continued  long  in  a  moderate  degree,  the 
process  is  called  stewing,  which  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  texture  of  meat  more  tender,  without 
extracting  much  of  the  soluble  parts.  This,  there- 
fore, leaves  the  meat  more  sapid,  and  in  a  state 
perhaps  the  most  nourishing  of  any  form  of  cookery ; 
as  we  learn  from  the  admirable  essays  and  experi- 
ments of  Count  Rumford,  who  found  very  unu- 
sual effects  produced  on  meat,  by  a  low  degree,  and 
long-con>tinued  action,^of  heat  both  in  the  dry  and 
humid  way. 

The  application  of  a  dry  heat  in  the  cookery  of 
meat  is  of  two  kinds,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  close 
vessels,  or  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  first  of 
these  which  we  shall  consider  is  baking.  In  this 
practice  meat  has  generally  a  covering  of  paste,  by 
which  any  considerable  exhalation  is  prevented, 
and  the  retention  of  the  juices  renders  the  meat 
more  tender.  In  all  cases,  when  the  heat  applied 
loosens,  and  in  some  measure  extricates,  the  air 


without  exhaling  it,  the  substance  submitted  to  this 
process  is  rendered  more  tender  than  when  an  ex- 
halation is  allowed.  In  broiling  an  exhalation 
takes  place  ;  but  as  the  heat  of  a  naked  fire  is  more 
nearly  applied,  the  outer  surface  is  in  some  measure 
hardened  before  the  heat  penetrates  the  whole,  and 
thereby  a  great  exhalation  is  prevented,  while  the 
whole  is  rendered  sufficiently  tender  ;  but  this  kind 
of  cookery  is  suited  to  meats  that  are  chosen  to  be? 
eaten  a  little  raw.  Nearly  a-kin  to  this  is  the 
practice  oi  Fri/ing,  in  which  the  meat,  being  cut  in- 
to thin  slices,  and  laid  in  a  pan  over  the  naked  fire, 
the  heat  is  applied  more  equally  to  the  whole  sub- 
stance. But  as  the  part  cf  the  meat  lying  next  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  would  be  suddenly  hard- 
ened  by  the  heat,  it  is  always  necessary  to  inter- 
pose some  fluid  matter,  usually  of  an  oily  quality,  as 
butter,  A  strong  heat  applied  to  the  latter  renders 
it  empyreumatic,  or  at  least  less  miscible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach  ;  so  that  all  fried  meats  are 
less  easily  digested  than  those  of  any  other  prepa- 
ration. Sometimes  indeed  the  same  thing  happens 
to  baked  meats,  to  which  an  oily  matter,  and  that 
only,  is  added  to  avoid  the  too  drying  heat  of  the 
oven.  It  is  obvious  that  the  preparations  of  stew- 
ing and  frying  may  be  frequently  joined  together  ; 
and  according  to  there  being  more  or  less  of  the  one 
or  other,  the  effects  may  be  imagined. 

The  manner  of  applying  heat  yet  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  frequent  one  of  Roasting  ;  but  this  we  re- 
serve for  a  distinct  article.  Dr.  Cullen  farther  ob- 
serves on  the  state  of  meats,  as  they  are  presented 
upon  the  table,  that  they  differ  further  oniy,  by  the 
difference  of  their  sauces,  or  humid  matters,  which 
are  employed  to  obviate  their  dryness,  and  to  ren. 
der  them  more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  sauces 
have  for  their  basis  oily  matter  or  strong  gelati 
nous  extracts  from  other  meat;  and  both  are  ren- 
dcred  more  agreeable  by  the  admixture  of  some 
other  alimentary  matters,  and  more  poignant  by 
the  addition  of  various  condiments.  The  effects  of 
these  in  the  stomach  and  mass  of  blood,  wiU  be  un- 
derstood from  what  has  been  said  of  them  under  the 
article  Condimenta. 

COPAI'VA  BALSAM.     See  Balsamum  Co- 

COPAI'FERA  OFFICINALIS ;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiva  bal- 
sam is  obtained.    See  Balsamum  Copaiva. 

CO'PAL,  inaccurately  called  gum  copal,  is  a  gum 
of  the  resinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  be- 
ing the  concrete  juice  of  the  rhus  copallinum,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  those  parts.  It  comes  to  us  in  ir- 
regular masses,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  and 
of  different  shades  as  to  colour,  from  a  light  yellow 
to  a  deep  brown.  Some  pieces  are  whitish  and  se« 
mitransparent.  To  the  smell  it  is  more  agreeable 
than  frankincense ;  but  has  neither  the  solubility 
ia  water  common  to  gams,  nor  in  spirits  of  wine 
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common  to  resins,  at  least  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree. In  these  properties  it  resembles  amber ; 
which  has  induced  some  to  think  it  a  mineral  bitu- 
men resembling  that  substance.  In  distillation  it 
yields  an  oil,  which,  like  mineral  petrolea,  is  indis- 
soluble in  spirit  of  wine.  Copal  itself  is  soluble  in 
the  essential  oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender, 
but  not  easily  in  the  expressed  oils.  .  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  dissolved  in  linseed  oil  by  digestion,  with  a 
heat  very  little  less  than  is  sufficient  to  boil  or  de- 
compose the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted  with  spirit 
of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  var- 
nish, which,  when  properly  applied,  and  slowly 
dried,  is  very  hard  and  durable.  The  only  medici- 
nal purpose  to  which  this  gum  is  applied,  is  in  so- 
lution, in  alcohol,  as  a  remedy  for  laxities  of  the 
gums. 

CO'PHOS,  {Kwf OS,  dumb);  the  state  of  the 
deaf  or  dumb :  also  a  dullness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHO'SIS,  (KOfwffi;  ;  from  xcuipo;,  deaf  J ;  a 
diificulty  of  hearing.  It  is  often  symptomatic  of 
gome  disease.    See  Dysecoea. 

COPPER,  (cuprum,  quasi  ces  Cyprium ;  so  na- 
med from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  for- 
merly brought) ;  an  imperfect  metal,  found  in  the 
earth  in  various  states.  It  is  found  native,  possess- 
ing the  red  colour,  malleability  ,  and  many  of  its 
other  properties :  this  however  is  not  quite  pure,  but 
generally  mixed  with  a  minute  portion  of  gold  or 
silver.  This  ore  is  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  in  Solid 
and  compact  masses ;  sometimes  in  plates  and 
threads,  which  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes,  is  then  flexible,  and  has  much  me- 
tallic  lustre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  other  countries.  Copper  ores  arc  very  nume- 
rous. Copper  combined  with  oxygen  forms  oxi/d  of 
copper,  or  the  earthy  copper  ore,  ( mountain  blue J. 
United  to  carbonic  acid,  it  constitutes  the  hepatic 
copper  ores,  (mountain  green,)  &c.  The  com- 
pact ore  of  this  kind  is  termed  malachite. 

This  ore  generally  exhibits  a  very  fine  grass- 
green,  or  apple  green  colour.  It  is  found  in  so- 
lid masses  of  an  indeterminate  shape,  and  has  often 
a  beautiful  sattin-like  lustre.  Copper  also  exists 
mineralized  by  the  muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ar- 
senic acid,  &c.  Mineralized  with  sulphur,  it  is  call- 
ed  vitreous  copper  ore.  Its  colour  is  generally 
lead-grey.  Combined  with  sulphur  and  iron,  it 
forms  the  azure  copper  ore  and  all  the  varieties  of 
copper  pyrites.  Mineralized  with  sulphur,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  zinc,  it  constitutes  the  brozcn  or  blendose 
copper  ores,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 

Pure  copper  is  of  a  rose-red  colour,  very  sono- 
rous, tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable  ;  of  great 
compactness  ;  moderately  hard  and  elastic.  Its 
texture  is  granulated,  and  subject  to  blisters.  It 
crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  pyramids.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  between  7.788  and  8.584.  When  rub- 
bed it  emits  a  disagreeable  odour.    It  melts  at  27° 


of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  and  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame.  It  is  a 
good  conductor  of  caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of 
galvanism.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  brown, 
and  at  last  green,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid.  When 
heated  it  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet,  and  brown.  It 
readily  fuses  with  phosphorus,  and  unites  to  sul- 
phur when  finely  divided  by  mere  trituration.  .  It 
does  not  decompose  water  at  the  temperature  of  ig- 
nition. It  is  acted  on  by  most  of  the  acids.  Nitric 
acid  acts  on  it  with  great  vehemence.  Sulphuret  of 
potash  combines  with  it  in  the  dry  and  in  the  hu- 
mid way.  It  is  capable  of  alloying  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals.  With  zinc  it  forms  the 
compound  metals  called  brass,  pinchbeck,  and 
others  :  with  tin,  it  forms  bell-metal  and  bronze. 
It  unites  to  the  earths  merely  in  vitrification.  Li- 
quid ammonia  causes  it  to  oxydate  quickly  when 
air  is  admitted.  It  decomposes  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia and  red  sulphurated  oxyd  of  mercury  by  heat. 
It  is  poisonous  to  the  human  constitution,  though 
of  considerable  use  as  a  medicine.    See  Cuprum. 

Copper  is  procured  from  its  ores  by  different  pro- 
cesses according  to  the  nature  of  those  ores.  If 
they  contain  much  sulphur,  after  being  pounded 
and  washed,  they  undergo  repeated  roastings  and 
fusion,  till  the  metal  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
purity.  It  then  is  called  black  copper,  which  is 
somewhat  malleable,  but  still  contains  sulphur, 
iron,  and  in  general  some  other  impurities.  In  or- 
der to  get  entirely  rid  of  these,  the  copper  is  hastily 
fused  with  three  times  its  Aveight  of  lead.  The  lead 
unites  with  the  copper  and  quits  the  iron ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  metals  which  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the 
copper  are  also  expelled.  The  copper  is  afterw  ards 
refined  by  keeping  it  heated  in  crucibles  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  so  that  it  may  throw  up  all  the  fo- 
reign substances  it  still  contains,  in  the  form  of  sco- 
riae. It  is  examined  occasionally  by  immersing  iron 
rods  into  it,  which  become  coloured  with  a  small 
quantity  of  copper,  and  its  purity  is  judged  of  by 
the  brilliant  redness  of  these  specimens.  The  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  the  properties  of  this  metal 
are  ingeniously  detailed  in  Mr.  Accum's  System  of 
Chemistry,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

COPPERAS,  a  popular  name  given  to  the  blue, 
green,  and  white  vitriols,  but  principally  to  that  of 
iron.  The  term,  however,  is  at  best  a  vague  one, 
conveys  a  false  idea,  and  should  be  exploded. 

CO'R,  the  heart.    See  Heart. 

CORACO-BRACHIA'LIS,  (MpaM-Cpocxtscyci ; 
from  KO^a^,  a  crow,  and  Bpxxiov,  the  arm  J,  or 
Coraco-hrachicBus  i  a  muscle,  so  called  from  its  ori- 
gin and  insertion.  It  is  situated  on  the  humerus, 
before  the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  forepart  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula, adhering,  in  its  descent,  to  the  short  head  of 
the  biceps ;  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri, 
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near  the  origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps,  call- 
ed brachicilis  externus,  where  it  sends  down  a  thin 
tendinous  expansion  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and 
forwards. 

CORACO-HYOIDE'US,  {kop^ko-voiSmo;  ;  from 
yiopa.^-,  a  crow,  and  uosiStj;,  the  bone  called  hyoides). 
See  Omo-hyoid£us. 

CORACOID  PROCESS,  (xopaKO-stJijj  ;  from 
xoptx,^,  a  crow,  and  siSo;,  resemblance  ;  because  it  is 
shapi'd  like  the  beak  of  a  crow)  ;  a  process,  situa- 
ted on  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  scapula. 
See  Scapula. 

CO'RAL.    See  Corallium. 

CORALLI'NA,  (dim.  of  corallium;  from  xo^t), 
a  daughter,  and  aAj,  the  sea;  because  it  is  gene- 
rated in  the  sea),  Mitscus  maritimus,  or  Corallma 
officinalis,  coralline  ;  a  marine  production,  re- 
sembling a  small  plant  without  leaves,  consisting  of 
numerous  brittle  cretaceous  branches,  friable  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the  teeth. 
Powdered,  it  was  formerly  administered  to  children 
as  an  anthelmintinc,  but  the  colleges  have  long  re- 
jected it. 

CORALLI'NA  CORSICA'NA,  called  by  the 
different  names  of  lielmintho-corton,  Conferva-hel- 
mintho-cortos,  Corallina  rubra,  Corallina  melito- 
chorton,  and  Lemitho-corton ;  Corsican  ■worm- 
weed  ;  the  Fucus  helmintho-corton  of  De  la  Tour- 
rette.  This  plant  has  gained  great  repute  for  de- 
stroying all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  virtues 
are  extolled  by  many ;  but  those  who  have  tried  it 
impartially,  have  mostly  been  disappointed  of  its 
efficacy.  The  Geneva  pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup 
to  be  made  of  this  vegetable. 

CORALLI'NA  MELITO-CORTON.  See  Co- 
rallina CoRSICANA. 

CORALLI'NA  RUBRA.  See  Corallina  Cor- 

SICANA. 

CORALLINE.    See  Corallina. 
CORALLINE,  CORSICAN.    See  Coealli- 

NA  CoRSICANA. 

CORA  LLIUM  A'LBUM,  a  hard,  white,  cal- 
careous, brittle  substance,  the  nidus  of  the  Madre- 
pora  oculata,  Linn.  Class,  Vermes.  Order,  Li- 
thophyta.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an  absorbent 
earth,  but  with  no  better  effect  than  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM,  {vtopakMiv;  from 
Mpt},  a  daughter,  and  aAj,  the  sea;  so  named,  be- 
cause it  is  generated  in  the  sea)  ;  red  coral.  It 
was  medicinally  employed,  but  is  now  rejected.  It 
is  a  hard,  brittle,  calcareous  substance,  resembling 
the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  (he  habitation  of  the  isis 
nobilis.  Linn.  Class,  Vermes.  Order,  Zoophitce. 
When  powdered,  or  levigated,  it  is  exhibited  as  an 
absorbent  earth  to  children. 

CO'RCHORUS,  JEW'S  mallow,  a  genus  is 
Lijjnaeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  nine  species. 


CO'RCULUM,  (dim.  of  cor,  the  heart)  ;  the 
heart  of  a  seed,  and  rudiment  of  life  of  the  fu- 
ture plant,  attached  to,  and  contained  within,  the 
lobes.  It  consist's  of  two  parts,  termed  by  Linnaeus 
Plumula  and  Rostellum.  The  former  is  the  radi- 
cula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalists.  The  corculum 
is  in  fact  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable ;  and 
is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  vessels  to  the  lobes  at 
their  union.  The  first  of  its  two  parts  mounts  up- 
ward, and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  strikes 
into  the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root. 
The  lobes  and  heart  of  the  seed  are  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  the  bean,  and  other  seeds  of  that  class,  espe- 
cially after  remaining  some  time  in  water  or  earth. 
The  principle  of  life  is  seated  either  at  the  summit 
or  base  ot  the  seed.  On  this  circumstance  are 
founded  the  two  first  classes  in  Cassalpinus's  me- 
thod, containing  trees  and  shrubs  only. 

CORDATED,  in  botany,  resembling  a  heart; 
a  term  often  applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants. 

CO'RDIA  MY'XA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
Sebesten  plant.    See  Sebesten. 

CORDIALS,  or  Cardiacs;  medicines  which 
possess  warm  and  stimulating  properties,  and  that  are 
usually  given  to  raise  the  spirits.    Sec  Cardiaca. 

COREO'PSIS,  TicKSEED,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's 
botany.    He  enumerates  twelve  species. 

CORIA'NDRUM,  {KO^tavS^ov  ;  from  xo^i),  a  pu- 
pil, and  ayrjp,  a  man;  because  of  its  roundness,  liko 
the  pupil  of  the  human  eye),  coriander;  the  Co- 
riandrum  sativum,  Lian.  Coriandrum  fructibus 
globosis.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  has  a  very  offensive  odour  ; 
but  upon  being  dried  the  seeds  have  a  tolerably- 
grateful  smell,  and  their  taste  is  moderately  warm, 
and  slightly  pungent.  They  possess  a  stomachic 
and  carminative  power,  and  are  directed  in  the  In. 
fusum  tamarinda,  cum  senna,  Lond.  Infusuin  sennce 
tartarisatum,  Lond.  and  some  other  compositions 
of  the  pharmacopceias. 

CORIA'NDRUM  SATI'VUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  Coriandrum  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias.   See  Coriandrum. 

CORIA'RIA,  myrtle-leaved  sumach,  a  genus  in 
Linnseus's  botany.  There  are  two  species.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  tanner'' s  sumach,  a  species 

of  RHUS. 

CORl'NDUM,  a  species  of  Cardiospermum. 

CORIO'PHORA,  lesser  lizard-flower,  a 
species  of  Orchis, 

CO'RIS,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There  is 
one  species. 

CO'PtlUM,  a  name  given  by  some  anatomists  to 
the  dartos  muscle.    See  Dartos. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  same  name,  a 
species  of  Quercus.  See  Quercus.  To  take  off 
the  bark,  Ihey  make  an  incision  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extremity  another 
round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  first.  Whew 
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stripped  from  the  tree,  which  does  not  therefore  die, 
the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  load- 
ed with  heavy  stones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  in- 
to tables  :  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried  ;  and  when 
sufficiently  so,  put  into  bales  for  carriage.  If  care 
be  not  taken  to  strip  the  bark,  it  splits  and  peels  off 
itself;  being  pushed  up  by  another  bark  formed 
underneath.  The  bark  of  cork,  as  well  as  the 
acorn,  though  not  now  used  in  medicine,  are  both 
reputed  astringents,  after  being  burnt  and  powder- 
ed But  the  chief  purpose  of  the  former  is,  to  put 
jn(o  the  soles  of  shoes,  to  stop  bottles,  &c.  The 
Spaniards  burn  it  to  make  that  kind  of  light  black 
we  call  Spanish  black,  used  by  painters.  The 
Egyptians  made  coffins  of  cork ;  which  being  lined 
with  a  resinous  composition,  preserved  dead  bo- 
dies uncorrupted.  The  Spaniards  line  their  walls 
with  it,  which  not  only  renders  them  very  warm, 
but  keeps  out  moisture. 

CORN,  a  hardened  tumor  of  the  cuticle,  produ- 
ced by  pressure  ;  so  called,  because  a  piece  can  be 
picked  out  like  a  corn  of  barley.  A  corn  is  defin- 
ed by  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  "  a  lamellated  hard  thick- 
ening of  the  cuticle."  He  ranks  it  as  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Tumores. 
These  horny  excrescences  grow  on  the  feet  and 
toes  of  those  who  wear  tight  shoes,  and  on  the 
hands  of  labouring  people.  They  resemble  in- 
verted warts,  and  are  seated  both  in  the  cutis  and 
cuticle,  arising  chieHy  from  pressure  and  attrition, 
and  are  excessively  painful  when  rooted  near  a  ten- 
don. They  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  pe- 
riosteum. The  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them,  is  to  take  olF  all  uneasy  pressure  by  bolster- 
ing  ;  and  apply  a  piece  of  linen,  spread  with 
•common  adhesire  plaster  of  litharge,  little  more  than 
the  size  of  the  corn,  which  should  lie  close  on  the 
part  for  four  or  five  days  together,  so  as  to  render 
its  surface  soft;  when  that  part  which  appears  sod- 
den may  be  pared  away,  but  by  no  means  so  low 
as  to  touch  the  quick.  After  this  the  plaster  is  to 
be  renewed,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  in  five 
or  six  days,  till  the  corn  appears  likely  to  turn  out 
at  the  root,  or  wastes  away.  Soaking  the  part  in 
bran  and  warm  water,*  is  very  useful,  previous  to 
each  cutting.  Hog's  gall,  dried  in  the  bladder, 
spread  thin  upon  rag  and  applied  to  the  corn  only, 
it  is  said,  has  often  proved  efficacious.  It  is  apt  to 
inflame  the  part  a  little,  but  the  corn  generally 
softens  after  a  few  applications  of  this  kind,  and 
turns  out  at  the  root. 

CO'RNEA  OPA'CA;  a  name  given  to  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye;  because  it  is  of  a  horny  consist- 
jcnce  and  opake.    See  Sclerotica  membrana. 

CO'RNEA  TRANSPA'RENS,  the  transparent 
cornea,  or  that  portion  ofthe  sclerotic  coat,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  retina.  It  is  so 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  larger  portion 
which  is  opake.    See  Sclekoxica.    The  traus> 


parent  cornea,  (called  also  simply  the  cornea),  con- 
sists of  several  strata  or  lamina  closely  united  by 
cellular  substance,  and  of  a  different  texture  from 
the  former ;  besides,  it  receives  no  blood-vessels  in 
the  natural  state.  When  macerated  in  cold  water, 
it  swells,  and  then  its  strata  may  be  separated  from 
each  other.  If  it  be  macerated  till  it  begin  to  be- 
come putrid,  and  is  then  plunged  into  boiling 
water,  it  readily  separates  from  the  sclerotic,  being 
joined  only  by  cellular  substance.  It  is  likewise 
thicker  than  the  sclerotic,  especially  in  new-bord 
children,  where  its  posterior  surface  almost  touches 
the  iris. 

This  portion  is  something  more  convex  than  the 
sclerotica,  so  that  it  represents  the  segment  of  a 
small  sphere  added  to  the  segment  of  a  greater ; 
but  this  difference  is  not  equally  great  in  all  per- 
sons. The  circumference  of  the  convex  side  is  not 
circular,  as  that  of  the  concave  side,  but  transverse- 
ly oval :  for  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  circumference  terminate  obliquely  ;  but  this 
obliquity  is  more  apparent  in  oxen  and  sheep,, 
than  in  the  human  subject. 

The  cornea  is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of 
imperceptible  pores,  through  which  a  very  fine 
fluid  is  continually  discharged,  which  soon  after, 
wards  evaporates ;  but  we  discover  it  evidently  by 
pressing  the  eye  soon  after  death,  having  first  wiped 
it  very  clean  ;  for  we  then  see  a  gradual  col- 
lection of  a  very  subtile  liquor,  which  forms  itself 
into  little  drops ;  and  this  experiment  may  be  seve- 
ral  times  repeated  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  this 
dew  that  forms  a  kind  of  pellicle  on  the  eyes  of 
dying  persons,  which  sometimes  cracks  soon  after, 
as  is  observed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  1721. 

CORN-FLOWER.    See  Cyanus. 

CORN-SALLAD  ;  the  Valeriana  locusta.  Linn. 
This  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  included, 
amongst  the  early  sallads.  It  is  a  very  wholesome 
succulent  plant,  possessing  antiscorbutic  and  gently 
aperient  virtues,  but  of  no  note  as  a  medicine. 

CO'RNU  AMMO'NIS,  or  Cornu  arietis ;  an 
appearance  exhibited  when  the  pes  hippocampi  ofthe 
human  brain  is  cut  transversely  through  ;  the  cor- 
tical  substance  being  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a 
ram's  horn.  This,  Dr.  Hooper  says,  is  the  true 
cornu  ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied 
by  writers  to  thepe?  hippocampi  itself. 

CO'RNU  ARIE'TIS.    See  Cornu  ammonis. 

CO'R-NU  CE'RVI ;  hartshorn.  The  horns  of  se- 
veral  species  of  stag,  as  the  cervus  aloes,  cerviis  da- 
ma,  cervus  elaphus,  and  cervus  taranda,  are  used 
medicinally.  Those  of  the  cervus  elaphus,  how- 
ever, are  preferred  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 
Boiled,  they  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious  jelly, 
which  isYrcquently  served  at  the  table,  and  also  given 
in  debilitating  diseases.  But  the  chief  use  of  these 
horus  is  for  calcination  and  distillation.    They  af- 
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ford  tlie  liquor  volalilts,  sal,  et  oleum^  cornu  Cffrvi, 
and  also  the  phosphas  calcis  or  burnt  hartshorn ; 
which  are  in  frequent  use  as  important  articles  in 
the  materia  medica. 

CO'RNU  CE'RVI  CALCINA'TUM.  See  Cor- 

Nir  CERVI  USTUM. 

CO'RNU  CE'RVI  U'STUM,  called  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  phosphas  calcis,  burnt  hartshorn  or 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  is  prepared  by  burning 
pieces  of  hartshorn  till  they  become  perfectly 
-white,  and  then  reducing  them  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. The  horns  of  other  animals,  however,  are 
generally  employed  in  this  operation ;  and  those 
are  usually  appropriated  for  this  purpose  which 
have  previously  undergone  distillation.  A  suffici- 
ent fire,  and  the  free  admission  of  air,  alone  are  ne- 
cessary. Too  violent  a  heat  makes  their  surface 
undergo  a  kind  of  fusion  and  vitritication,  which 
both  prevents  the  internal  parts  from  being  com- 
pletely burnt,  and  renders  the  whole  less  soluble. 
If  the  pieces  be  laid  on  some  lighted  charcoal, 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they  will  be 
burnt  to  whiteness,  still  retaining  their  original 
form.  Merat  Guillot  found  hartshorn  to  consist  of 
27.  gelatine,  57.5  phosphate  of  lime,  1.  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  that  there  was  a  loss  of  14.5,  probably 
water.  As  the  gelatine  is  destroyed,  and  the  wa- 
ter expelled,  that  which  remains  is  phosphate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  In  the  bones  of  animals  there  has  also 
been  discovered  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Burnt  hartshorn  was  formerly  considered  an  ab- 
sorbent earth,  but  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  it  has 
occasioned  (hat  idea  to  be  laid  aside  ;  and  its  use  has 
been  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  rickets,  a  disease  in 
which  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  deposition  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones,  seems  to  be  the  es- 
sential or  at  least  most  striking  symptom.  With  this 
Tiew,  M.  Bonhomme  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
scruple,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  soda,  in  several 
cases,  with  apparent  success. 

This  remedy  enters  the  following  officinal  prepara- 
tions, viz  :  Decoct,  cornu  cervi,  and  Pulv.  opiatus, 
Lond.    Phosphas  sodce,  Edin. 

CO'RNUA,  horny  excrescences,  which  most 
commonly  form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes.  Similar 
diseased  productions  have  been  knowr.  io  arise  on 
the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

CO'RNUA  UTERI,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
horns  of  the  uterus.  The  womb  is  so  divided  in 
some  quadrupeds,  as  to  form  cavities  resembling 
horns.    It  is  especially  so  in  the  mare. 

CORNUCO'PIiE,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

COR'NUS,  the  cornel  tree,  orooG-wooD,  a  genus 
in  Linnaeus's  botany.  Of  this  species  there  are 
nine. 

CORNU'TIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 


COROLI'STjE,  a  name  by  which  Linnsns  dis- 
tinguishes those  systematic  botanists  who  have  ar. 
ranged  vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  num- 
ber, and  other  circumstances,  of  the  petals,  or  beau- 
tiful coloured  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  best  sys- 
tems of  this  kind  are  these  of  Rivinus  and  Tourne- 
fort.  The  former  proceeds  upon  the  regularity 
and  number  of  the  petals  ;  the  latter,  with  much 
more  certainty,  on  their  regularity  and  figure. 

CORO'LLA,  in  botany,  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  a  flower,  surrounding  the  sexual  organs, 
and  composed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  most 
commonly  called  petals,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  leaves  of  the  plant :  according  as  there  is  one, 
two,  or  three  of  these  petals,  the  corolla  is  said  to 
be  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

CORO'LLULA,  a  term  used  by  botanists  to  ex- 
press the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the 
compound  ones. 

CORO'NA,  in  botany,  the  little  crown  which 
adheres  to  many  kinds  of  seeds,  and  which,  serving 
them  as  wings,  enables  them  to  disperse.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  dandelion,  thistle,  and  many  other 
plants. 

CORO'NA  GLA'NDIS  ;  the  round,  prominent 
margin,  terminating  the  glans  penis,  and  on  which 
the  odoriferous  glands  are  situated.    See  Penis. 

CORO'NA  IMPERIA'LIS,  crown-impehial; 
a  species  of  Fritillaria. 

CORO'NA  SO'LtS.  So  Tournefourt  called  the 
Helianthus  of  Linnasus. 

CORO'NA  VE'NERIS.  Venereal  blotches,  en- 
circling the  forehead,  are  so  termed.  See  Lues 
Venerea. 

CORONAL  SUTURE,  (from  corona,  a.  crown  ' 
or  garland  :  so  named,  because  the  ancients  wore 
their  garlands  in  its  direction),  sutura  coronalis ; 
that  suture  of  the  skull,  Avhich  extends  from 
one  temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two  pa- 
rietal bones  with  the  frontal.    See  Sutures. 

CORONA'RIA  VA'SA,  coronary  vessels. 
The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart  and  stomach. 
See  Heart,  and  Stomach.  The  terra  coronary  is 
here  gi^en,  from  corona^  a  crown,  as  surrouiuling 
or  embracing  any  part  in  the  manner  of  a  cro.vn. 

CORONA'RIA,  in  botany,  the  10th  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method. 
Under  this  name,  instead  of  the  more  obvious  one 
libaccce,  Linnaeus  collects  a  great  number  of  gene-  - 
ra,  most  of  which  furnish  very  beautiful  garden- - 
flowers,  viz.  albuca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  heJonias, 
hyacinthus,  hypoxis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornitho- 
galum,  scilla,  tulipa,  agave,  aletris,  aloe,  antheri- 
cum,  asphodelus,  bromelia,  burmannia,  hemerocal-  - 
lis,  polianthes,  tillandsia,  veratrum,  yucca.' 

CORONARY  LIGAMENT,  the  coronary  li- 
gament of  the  radius ;  a  species  of  ligamentary 
hoop,  embracing  the  circumference  of  the  head  of 
that  bone,  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  small  late- 
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ral  sigmoid,  or  transverse,  cavity  of  the  ulna,  to  tlie 
other,  in  an  arch,  which  is  about  thres  fourths  of  a 
circle.  It  is  in  substance  nearly  as  solid  as  a  carti- 
lage; which  modern  anatomists,  indeed,  rather  con- 
sider it  to  be.  It  connects  the  radius  very  closely  to 
tlie  ulna,  yet  admits  of  the  pronation  and  the  supi- 
nation of  the  arm. 

CORONFLLA  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
To  this  genus  Linnaeus  adds  the  emerus  or  Scor- 
pion  Sena,  and  Secukidaca  ov  Hatchet-Vetch.  He 
eiHimrrates  eleven  species. 

CORONOID,  (coronoideus,  Mpwvosihj;  ',  from 
xofwvu,  a  crow,  and  siSo;,  likeness),  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  those  processes  of  bones  that  have  any 
icsemblance  to  a  crow's  beak. 

CORO'NOPUS,  swine's  cresses,  a  species  of 
COCHLEA Ri A.  This  Is  also  a  name  for  the  buck's 
horn  plantain,  or  star-of-the-earth,  a  species  of 

Px^ANTAGO. 

CO  RPORA  CAVERNO  SA  PE'NIS  ;  twoliga- 
mentary  and  very  pliant  tubes,  united  laterally 
to  each  other,  through  the  greatest  part  of  their 
length,  and  solid  at  their  two  extremities.  Two  of 
these  are  connected  together,  and  rounded  like  the 
end  of  a  finger  ;  the  other  two  divaricate,  like  the 
branches  of  the  Greek  T  ;  and  diminishing  gradu- 
ally in  size  after  the  divarication,  terminate  in  an 
oblique  point.  These  divaricated  and  pointed  ex- 
tremities may  be  called  the  roots,  and  the  round 
extremities  the  heads.  These  two  bodies  are  al- 
most cylindrical,  being  round,  and  of  an  equal 
diameter  from  the  roots  to  the  heads,  where  they 
are  in  some  measure  conical.  The  ligamentary 
.substance  of  their  sides  is  elastic,  and  composed  of 
tine  close  fibres,  which  are  partly  transverse,  and 
partly  more  or  less  oblique. 

The  cavity  of  these  ligamentary  tubes  is  entirely 
filled  by  strong  cellular  or  cavernous  substance, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
substance  of  the  sides.  These  cells  communicate 
witJi  each  other,  and  are  always  more  or  less  full 
of  blood,  resembling  very  much  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  sides  of  the  cells  are  thicker,  in  these  ca- 
vernous bodies,  and  without  any  additional  sub- 
stance. 

By  the  union  of  the  two  corpora  cavernosa, 
two  external  grooves  are  formed  ;  one  on  the 
upper  side,  the  other  on  the  lower.  The  lower 
groove  is  something  broader  than  the  upper  ;  and 
it  is  filled,  through  its  whole  length,  by  a  third  tube, 
narrower  than  the  corpora  cavernosa,  called  the 
urethra;  Avhich  will  be  described  under  that  head. 
The  roots  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  fixed,  each 
to  the  edge  of  the  small  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  os 
pubis.  They  meet  at  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa 
pubis,  where  each  of  them  becomes  a  cylindrical 
tube,  and  unites  with  the  other  in  the  manner  al- 
ready said.    The  heads,  or  rounded  extrcmiliesj 


join  the  basis  of  a  distinct  body,  called  the  gtan» 
(see  Glans  Penis),  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
urethra,  and  closely  united  to  it  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained under  that  head. 

By  the  union  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  from 
their  roots  to  their  round  extremities  or  heads,  a 
particular  septum  is  formed  by  the  transverse  fibres- 
of  both.  Between  the  fibres  of  this  septum  several 
small  void  spaces  are  left,  by  which  the  corpora 
cavernosa  communicate  with  each  other ;  and 
therefore,  by  blowing  into  one  of  them,  we  presently 
inflate  the  other.  Toward  the  rounded  extremi- 
ties, the  septum  diminishes  every  way. 

CO'RPORA  FIMBRIA'TA;  a>ame  given  to 
the  flattened  terminations  of  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain  ;  which  turn  round  into  the 
inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  end  in 
the  pedes  hippocampi.    See  Fornix. 

CO'Pi,PORA  OLIVA'RIA;  the  two  external 
prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  are 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive.  See  Medulla 
Oblongata. 

CO'RPORA  PYRAMIDA'LIA ;  two  internal 
prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are 
more  of  a  pyramidal  shape  than  the  former.  See 
Medulla  Oblongata. 

CO'RPORA  QUADRIGE'MINA.  Sec  Tuber- 

CULA  QUADRIGEMINA. 

CO'RPOR  A  STRIA'TA  ;  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  have  got  that  name,  because,  on  cutting 
them,  a  great  number  of  white  and  ash-coloured 
lines  arc  seen  disposed  alternately,  which  are  only 
the  transverse  section  of  the  medullary  and  corti- 
cal laminae,  mixed  together,  in  a  vertical  position,  ill 
the  basis  of  the  brain,  as  appears  evidently  by  in- 
cisions made  from  above  downward.  These  two 
eminences  are  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the  surface, 
oblong,  roundish,  pyriform,  and  larger  on  the 
fore  than  on  the  back  part,  where  they  arc  narrow 
and  bent. 

They  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  superior  cavity  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  which  they  resemble  in  some 
measure  in  shape,  their  anterior  parts  being  near 
the  septum  lucidum,  from  which  they  gradually 
separate  as  they  run  backward,  and  diminish  in 
size.  They  are  in  reality  the  convex  bottoms  of 
the  ventricles  ;  and  it  is  at  the  lower  part  of  tho 
interstice,  between  the  largest  portions  of  them, 
that  we  observe  the  greatest  transverse  cord, 
named  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cerebrum^ 
which  we  mentioned  when  describing  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix  callosus.  This,  cord  commu. 
nicates  more  particularly  with  the  bottom  of  the 
corpora  striata,  by  a  turn  toward  each  side. 

CORPULENCY,  the  state  of  a  person  too  much 
loaded  with  flesh  or  fat.  Corpulency  is  not  only 
a  disease  of  itself,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  called 
obesity  (see  Obesitt),  but  it  also  contributes  to 
other  diseases,  particularly  the  apoplexy.    It  w^si 
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held  infamous  among  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians. 
Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  600  pounds, 
and  a  maid  36  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Mr. 
Bright  of  Maiden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years, 
in  1750,  weighed  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli, 
Marquis  of  Cerona,  a  noted  Spanish  general  in  his 
time,  from  an  excessive  corpulency,  is  said  to  have 
reduced  himself,  by  drinking  vinegar,  to  such  a 
degree  of  leanness,  that  he  could  fold  his  skin  seve- 
ral times  round  him.  From  one  to  four  drachms 
of  Castile  soap,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  strongly  re- 
commended, with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  by 
Dr.  Flemyng. 

CO'RPUS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  several 
parts  of  the  animal  structure  ;  as  corpus  callosuni, 
corpus  cavernosmn,  corpus  spongiosum^  &c. 

CO'RPUS  ANNULA'RE;  a  synonyrae  of  pons 
Varolii.    See  Pons  Varolii. 

CO'RPUS  CALLO'SUM,  called  by  former  ana. 
tomists,  Commissura  magna  cerebri;  the  white 
medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the 
dura  mater,  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  from 
each  other.  It  is  a  middle  portion  of  the  medullary 
substance,  which,  under  the  inferior  sinus  of  the 
falx,  and  also  a  little  towards  each  side,  is  parted 
from  the  mass  of  the  cerebrum,  to  which  it  is  sim- 
ply contiguous,  from  one  end  of  that  sinus  to  the 
other  :  so  that,  at  this  place,  the  edge  of  the  inside 
of  each  hemisphere  only  lies  on  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interior  and 
posterior  lobes  lie  on  the  dura  mater.  Both  ex- 
tremities of  this  medullary  body  terminate  by  a 
small  edge  bent  transversely  downward. 

The  furface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  covered 
by  the  pia  mater,  which  runs  in  between  the  late- 
ral portions  of  this  body,  and  the  lower  edge  of 
each  hcMuisphere.  Along  the  middle  of  its  surface, 
from  one  em}  to  the  other,  a  kind  of  raphe  is  form- 
ed, by  a  particular  intertexture  of  fibres  crossing 
each  other.  This  raphe  is  made  more  perceivable 
by  two  small  medullary  cords,  which  accompany  it 
on  each  side,  and  adhere  closely  to  the  transverse 
fibres.  The  same  striated  appearance  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  inner  parts  of  this  substance. 

CO'RPUS  LUTEUM  ;  the  granulous  papilla 
which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  ovarium  of 
a  woman,  from  whence  an  ovum  had  proceeded ; 
hence  their  presence  determines  that  the  female  has 
been  impregnated;  and  the  number  of  the  corpora 
lutea  corresponds  with  the  number  of  impregnati- 
ons. It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a  modern  writer, 
that  corpora  lutea  have  been  detected  in  young 
virgins,  where  no  impregnations  could  possibly 
have  taken  place.  If  the  ovarium  be  injected  in 
the  latter  months,  the  corpus  luteum  will  appear 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  vessels,  A  portion  of 
it,  however,  in  the  centre,  will  not  be  filled ; 
whence  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  cavity, 
or  that  it  contains  a  substance  not  yet  organized. 
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CO'RPUS  MUCO'SUM.    See  Rete  mucosum. 

CO'RPUS  PAMPINIFO'RME,  (from  pampi- 
nus,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  likeness ;  resembling  a 
tendril)  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  spermatic  chord, 
and  thoracic  duct  also.  It  is  the  plexus  of  veins, 
surrounding  the  spermatic  artery,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 

CO'RPUS  RETICULA'RE.    See  R  ETE  "mUCO- 

UM. 

CO'RPUS  SPONGIOSUM  URETHRA,  called 
by  ditlerent  anatomists,  substantia  spongiosa  ure- 
thras^ and  corpus  spongiosum  penis.  This  sub- 
stance originates  before  the  prostate  gland,  sur- 
rounds the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb  ;  then  nro- 
ceeds  to  the  end  of  the  corpora  caverncia,  and 
terminates  in  the  glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 
See  Glans  Penis. 

CORPUSCLE,  a  minute  particle,  or  physical 
atom  ;  being  such  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up  of. 
By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary  parti- 
cles, nor  the  hypostatical  principles,  of  chemists ; 
but  such  particles,  whether  of  a  simple  or  compound 
nature,  whose  parts  will  not  be  dissolved  nor  dissi- 
pated by  ordinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Roborants  ;  medi- 
cines, or  whatever  else  gives  strength  to  the  body, 
as  bark,  wine,  beef,  cold  bathing,  &c.  See  Astkin- 
gentia. 

CORRO'SIVA,  (from  corrode,  to  eat  away) ; 
corrosives  or  caustics.    See  Eschauotics. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.    See  Hydiiau- 

GYRUS  MURIATUS. 

COPvRUGATION,  the  contraction  of  any  part 
into  folds  or  wrinkles  ;  as  happens  to  the  scrotum  ~- 
when  contracted  by  cold  applications. 

CORRUGA'fOR  SUPERCILII,  (from  corrugo, 
to  wrinkle);  the  Musculus  Supercilii,  of  Wlnslow; 
and  Musculus  Frontalis  verus,  sen  Corrugator,  of 
Douglas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  above  the  joining  of  the 
OS  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  :  from  thence  it  runs  outwards,  and  a  little 
upwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  inferior 
fleshy  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  where 
it  joins  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  ex- 
tends outwards  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  super., 
ciliary  ridge.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  eye-brow  of 
that  side  towards  the  other,  and  make  it  project 
over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  When  botli 
act,  they  pull  down  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and 
make  it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CO'RTEX,  bark.  See  Bark.  This  term  is  very 
generally  given,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark.    See  Cinchona. 

CO'RTEX  ANGELI'N^  ;  the  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is  recom- 
mended,  by  some  writers,  as  a  vermifuge.  It  ex- 
cites tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by 
purging,  like  other  drastic  remedies. 
4N 
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CO'RTEX  ANGUSTU'RiE.    See  Ancvostur^e 

CORTEX, 

CO'RTEX  BELA-AYE.    See  Bela-aye  cor- 

TEX. 

CO'RTEX  CANE'LLiE  MALABA'RICJD.  See 
Cassia  lignea. 

CO'RTEX  CARDINALIS  DE  LUGO,  a  name 
for  the  Peruvian  bark.    See  Cinchona. 

CO'RTEX  CH'INJi:  REGIUS.   See  Cinchona 

CORTEX  PERUVIANUS  FLUVUS. 

CO'RTEX  CHI'NiE  SURINAM E'NSIS.  This 
bark  is  remarkably  bitter ;  and  some  reckon  it 
preferable  to  the  other  species  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers. 

CO'RTEX  CHI'NCHTNiE.    See  Cinchona. 
CO'RTEX  ELUTHE'RI^.    See  CASCARiLLiE 

CORTEX. 

CO'RTEX  GEOFFROY'iE  JAMAICE'NSIS, 
the  bulge  water-tree  bark.  It  is  the  bark  of  the 
Geoffroya  jamaicensis  ;  inermis  foliolis  lanceolatis, 
of  Swartz.  It  has  been  used  in  Jamaica,  with  great 
success,  as  a  vermifuge  remedy. 

CO'RTEX  LAVOLA  ;  a  kind  of  bark  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
anisum  stellatum.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  these 
last  in  mo.-t  respects. 

CO'RTEX  MAGELLA'NICUS.  See  Winter- 
anus  cortex. 

CO'R  1"EX  MASSOY  ;  a  remedy  which  is  said 
to  be  the  produce  of  New  Guinea,  where  it  is 
beaten  into  a  pultaceous  mass  with  water,  and 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  allay  tormina  of  the 
bowels.  It  partakes  of  the  smell  and  flavour  of 
cinnamon,  and  contains  an  essential  oil. 

CO'RTEX  PERUVIA'NUS.    See  Cinchona. 

CO'RTEX  PERUVIA'NUS  RU'BER.  See  Cin- 

CHONA. 

CO'RTEX  POCGEREBiE,  a  kind  of  bark 
sent  from  America ;  and  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic  affections. 

CO'RTEX  WINTERA'NUS.  See  Winter- 
anus  cortex, 

CO'RTICAL  SUBSTANCE,  synonymous  with 
Cineritious  substance.  The  external  substance  of 
the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  internal, 
and  surrounds  the  medullary  substance,  as  the  bark 
does  the  tree  ;  hence  it  is  termed  cortical.  See 
Cerebrum,  and  Kidney. 

CORTU'SA,  bear's  ear  sanicle;  a  genus  in 
Linna;us's  botany.    There  are  two  species. 

CORY'DALES,  (from  jcofoj,  a  helmet)^  in  bota- 
ny, the  24th  order  'in  Linnceus's  P'ragments  of  a 
Natural  Method.  It  consists  of  plants  which  have 
irregular  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  a  helmet  or 
hood.  These  plants  are  mostly  herbaceous  and 
perennial.  The  genera  are,  Epimedium,  Barren- 
zeort;  Hypecoum ;  Leontice,  Lion's  leaf;  Meli- 
anthus,  Honey -floioer ;  Pinguicula,  Butterwort^ 
or  Yorkshire  Sanicle  ;  Utricularia,  Water. milf oil ; 


Famaria,  Fumitory;  Impatiens,  Balsam,  or  Fe- 
male  Balsamine  ;  Monnieria. 

CO'RYLUS,  nut-tree,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  bo. 
tany.    There  are  two  species, 

CORY'MBIUM,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  are  four  species. 

CORY'MBUS,  in  botany,  properly  signifies  % 
cluster  of  ivy  berries ;  but  it  is  used  to  signify  a 
mode  of  flowering,  in  which  the  lesser  or  partial 
flower-stalks  are  produced  along  the  common  stalk 
on  both  sides  ;  and  though  of  unequal  lengths,  rise 
to  the  same  height,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  and  even 
surface  at  the  top. 

CORYNOCA'RPUS,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  bota- 
ny.    There  is  but  one  species. 

CO'RYPHA,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
There  are  two  species. 

CORY'ZA,  (Kopu^a  ;  from  Kccpa,  the  head,  and 
?£a),  to  boil),  an  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  nose.    See  Catarrhus.  , 

COSME'TICA,  (KO(r[t.rfltKx;  from  km(tij:^£o,  to 
beautify ),  cosmetics ;  washes,  or  other  applications 
that  preserve  the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  the  skin. 

CO'STA,  (a  custodiendo ;  because  the  ribs  sur- 
round and  defend  the  vital  parts) ;  a  rib.  The 
ribs  are  four  and  twenty  in  number,  twelve  on  each 
side  of  the  thorax.    See  Ribs. 

CO'STiE,  in  botany,  the  nerves  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  long  fibres  which  branch  lengthways  through 
them,  are  called  their  ribs. 

CO'STUS  AMA  RUS.    See  Costus  Arabicus, 

CO'STUS  ARA'BICUS,  {costus  oiMrog;  from 
kasta,  Arab.)  The  root  of  this  tree  possesses 
bitter  and  aromatic  virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a 
good  stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two  other 
species,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  distinguished  for  use. 
At  present  the  Arabic  only  is  known,  and  that  is 
seldom  employed,  at  least  in  Britain. 

CO'STUS  DULCIS.    See  Costus  arabicus. 

COTTON,  a  vegetable  substance  wrought  into 
cloathing :  and,  in  that  state,  very  generally  em- 
ployed.   See  Cloathing. 

CO'TULA  FCE'riDA,  (dim.  of  co*,  a  whetstone, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  whetstone : 
or  from  xolAu,  a  hollow  J,  Chamosmelum  foitidum; 
Mayweed,  or  Stinking  camomile.  It  is  the  Anthe- 
mis  cotula;  receptaculis  conicis,  paleis  seiaceis, 
seminibus  nudis,  Linn.  This  plant  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  the  leaves,  a  strong,  acrid,  bitter- 
ish taste  ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost  insipid. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hysterical  affec. 
tions,  but  is  very  seldom  employed  in  this  country. 

COTYLE'DON,  in  botany,  the  side  lobe  of  the 
seed  in  vegetables.  It  is  of  a  porous  substance  and 
perishable,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  placenta 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  hence  the  disposition 
of  the  cotyledons  is  called  placentation,  in  botanical 
language. 

COTYLE'DON,  navel-wort,  kidney-wort,  or 
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wall  penny-wort,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  fifteen  species. 

COTYLE'DON,  a  species  of  SaxifragA. 

COTYLE'DONES,  are  little  glands  dispersed 
over  the  outermost  membrane  of  the  foetus.  They 
are  said  to  separate  a  nutritious  juice,  and  are  thus 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  the  herb  penny- 
wort, in  Latin  Cotyledon.    See  Chorion. 

COUCH-GRASS.    See  Gramen  caninum. 

COUCHING,  an  operation  performed  in  the 
case  of  a  Cataract.    See  Cataract. 

COUGH,  a  -violent,  of(en  involuntary,  and  so- 
norous expiration,  suddenly  expelling  the  air 
through  the  contracted  glottis.  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  generally  a  symptomatic  catarrh. 
It  is  excited  by  any  acrid  substance,  either  che- 
mically or  mechanically  applied  to  those  passages 
through  which  the  air  enters.  The  trachea  being 
lined  with  a  membrane  of  exceeding  sensibility, 
it  cannot  bear  even  the  mildest  stimulus,  such  as  a 
drop  of  cold  water,  without  throwing  the  muscles 
serving  for  respiration,  into  a  violent  convulsion. 
Hence  the  air  is  expelled  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  irritating  substance  ;  and 
thus  a  cough  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life;  as 
this  effort  frees  the  lungs  from  every  kind  of  sti- 
mulating matter,  or  foulness,  which  might  other- 
wise be  attended  with  suffocation.  A  cough  is, 
therefore,  an  almost  inseparable  companion  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  every  difficulty 
of  breathing  (see  the  articles  Catarrh  and  Dy- 
spncea)  ;  nay,  it  frequently  takes  place,  when  the 
purest  air,  much  more  when  smoke,  or  other  ir- 
ritating vapours,  enter  an  excoriated  or  too  sensi- 
ble windpipe,  and  its  branches.  It  may  also  arise, 
by  sympathy,  from  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nervuus  system,  or  even  of  some  particular  part,  such 
as  the  ear;  from  worms  and  impurities  in  the  first 
passages  :  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  acri- 
mony clogging  the  glands,  and  originating  frequently 
in  a  scrophulous  disposition  ;  hysteric  weakness  ; 
a  determination  of  the  circulation  to  the  lungs,  &c. 

The  cough  of  infants^  in  general,  proceeds  from 
sxi  affection  of  the  stomacli,  in  consequence  of  too 
viscid  and  superlluous  food,  as  cakes,  gingerbread, 
confectionary,  &c.  It  is  accompanied  either  with 
a  voracious  appetite,  or  a  total  want  of  it ;  difficulty 
of  breathing,  a  tumefied  hard  belly,  nausea,  and 
often  vomiting.  The  breath  and  excrements  of 
such  children  are  unusually  foetid ;  they  seldom 
cough  from  the  breast,  but  make  efforts  to  vomit, 
and  throw  up  a  viscid  phlegm  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  remain  easy  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual.  The  tongue  is  always  impure,  and  the 
cough  increases  in  violence  after  meals.  For  this 
troublesome  complaint,  there  are  no  better  remedies 
than  gentle  emetics  and  laxatives.  Dr.  Willich 
Ssiys,  a  child  under  one  year  old,  may  occasionally 


lake  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture; 

R  Syr.  scillas, 

Aq,  rosa;,  aa  ^j. 

Pulv.  rhabarb.  gr.  ir. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  ij. 
Misce  fiat  Mistura. 

The  dose  may  be  repeated  every  half  hour,  for 
three  or  four  times,  till  it  produces  vomiting. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  as  much 
vin.  antim.  tart,  as  will  vomit  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  to  continue  the  same  twice  or  thrice 
a  day  in  doses  so  small  as  not  to  occasion  any  sick- 
ness. To  the  dose  given  at  night,  a  drop  or  tw  o  of 
tin.  opii  may  also  be  added. 

The  convulsive  cough  of  adults,  likewise  arises 
from  a  disordered  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
and  is  frequently  the  lot  of  tipplers  in  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  habitual  drunkards.  At  its  commence- 
ment there  is  little  or  no  expectoration ;  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit  generally  precedes  a  fit  of  coughing. 
For  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  the  warm  pectoral 
remedies  and  stimulating  gums  (see  Pectorals),  are 
most  effectual ;  but,  if  the  paroxysms  should  be  so 
severe  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  Dr.  Willich  ad- 
vises, from  experience,  small  doses  of  calcined  zinc, 
from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  at  a  time,  to  be  ta- 
ken in  a  spoonful  of  luke-warm  water,  and  to  be 
repeated,  if  necessary,  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

It  is  a  common  error,  to  suppose  that  coughs  may 
be  cured  by  the  usual  mode  of  administering  oily, 
diluent,  and  demulcent  remedies.  At  first,  indeed, 
such  medicines  may  be  serviceable,  by  allaying  the 
iiTitation  on  which  the  cough  seems  to  depend. 
But,  as  the  compounds  of  oil,  spermaceti,  &c.  easi- 
ly turn  rancid,  and,  even  in  a  fresh  state,  impair  the 
appetite,  we  cannot  but  consider  them  as  extremely 
precarious  :  hence  most  persons  prefer  the  chewing 
of  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arable,  and  such  like 
substance*,  to  all  liquid  preparations.  These,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  transient  effect ;  other  and  more 
effectual  means  being  necessary  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in 
this  place,  a  remedy  which  is  highly  praised  by  the 
physicians  of  Hamburgh,  as  being  of  great  use  in 
all  obstinate  coughs.  This  medicine  is  a  simple  de- 
coction of  the  Calaguala,  a  root  lately  imported 
from  South  America,  and  now  universally  preferred 
to  the  seneka,  or  rattlesnake  root,  which  was  for- 
merly used  for  similar  purposes.  Dr.  Unzer  directs 
two  drachms  of  the  calaguala  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  water,  till  the  fourth  part  is  evaporated,  and  to 
drink  several  cups  of  the  strained  decoction,  in- 
stead of  tea.  When  taken  sufficiently  strong,  and 
for  a  proper  length  of  time,  it  evidently  acts  on  the 
skin  and  kidnies.  He  cautions  us,  however, 
against  a  spurious  species  of  that  root,  which  is  fre- 
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quently  sold  by  druggists,  instead  of  the  genuine  ; 
and  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  M.  Galmetti, 
an  Italian  writer. 

COUNTER-OPENING,  contra-apertura ;  an 
opening  made  in  any  part  of  an  abcess  opposite  to 
one  airt-ady  in  it.  This  is  often  made  by  surgeons 
in  order  to  afford  a  readier  egress  to  the  collected 
pus. 

COUNTER-STROKE.    See  Contra-fissura. 

COU'RAF,  the  modern  name  for  a  distemper 
very  common  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  sort  of  herpes  on  the  breasts,  face, 
arm-pits,  and  groins.  The  itching  is  almost  perpe- 
tual, and  the  scratching  is  followed  by  great  pain, 
and  a  discharge  of  matter.  Courap  is  a  genei'al 
name  for  any  sort  of  itch. 

COU'SCOUS;  the  African  name  for  a  sort  of 
paste  made  of  the  flour  of  millet,  into  which  some 
flesh  is  infu&ed,  and  when  eaten,  a  small  quantity  of 
lalo  is  also  put.  It  is  much  used  as  food  about  the 
river  Senegal. 

COWHAGE.    See  Dolichos. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS,  (Cowperi  glandule; 
named  from  the  anatomist  who  first  described 
them)  ;  three  large  muciparous  glands  of  the  male, 
two  of  which  are  situated  before  the  prostate  gland, 
under  the  acceleratores  muscles,  and  the  third  more 
forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  They  ex- 
crete a  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the  prostate  gland, 
during  the  venereal  orgasm. 

CO'XA,  a  name  for  the  ischium ;  sometimes  also 
called,  the  os  coccygis.    See  Coccygis. 

CRAB-LICE,  a  troublesome  kind  of  vermin, 
•which  stick  so  fast  with  their  claws  to  the  skin  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  Being 
viewed  with  a  glass  they  nearly  resemble  the  small 
crab-fish ;  whence  they  obtained  their  popular 
name.  They  are  also  called  pluctulce,  marpiones^ 
petola,  a.nd  pessolatce.  They  usually  infest  the  arm- 
pits and  pudenda.  They  will  be  quickly  destroy- 
ed, and  drop  off,  upon  the  application  of  a  little 
quicksilver  ointment,  or  a  weak  solution  of  muri- 
ated  mercury,  which  is  more  cleanly  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

CRAB'S-EYES.    See  Cancer. 

CRAB'S. CLAWS.    Sec  Contra-Fissura. 

CRAB-YAWS,  a  name,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  kind 
of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous 
lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  diflTicult  to  cut  them.  The 
unguent,  hydrarg.  is  the  remedy  employed. 

CRADLE,  a  well-known  machine  in  which  in- 
fants  are  rocked  to  sleep,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health  and  senses. 

CRADLE,  in  surgery,  a  case  of  wood  in  which  a 
broken  leg  is  laid  after  being  set.  The  same  term 
is  used  to  signify  a  light  kind  of  arched  frame  or 
tilt,  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  bed-clothes 
from  pressing  upon  the  limb. 

CRA'MBE  MARI'TIMA  ;  the  systematic  name 
for  the  sea  kali\    See  Sea  Kale. 


CRAMP  (from  the  German  krampe,  which  sfg.. 
nifies  the  same) ;  a  kind  of  spasm,  which  contracts 
the  muscles  of  the  legs,  feet,  &c.  with  a  violent 
though  sometimes  transitory  pain.  A  glass  of  tar- 
Avater,  drank  night  and  morning,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  and,  by  old  women,  a  rod  of  brimstone, 
held  in  the  hand.  The  best  remedy  is  to  stretch 
out  the  affected  limb,  powerfully  and  resolutely,  for 
some  time  together,  and  to  apply  friction  with  a 
flesh-brush.  Aged,  sedentary,  and  infirm  persons, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  complaint,  for  which  a 
variety  of  remedies  has  been  tried,  with  occasional 
success.  Sometimes  a  garter  applied  tightly  round 
the  limb  affected,  will  speedily  remove  the  com- 
plaint. When  it  is  more  obstinate,  a  brick  should 
be  heated,  wrapped  in  a  flannel  bag,  and  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  against  which  the  person 
troubled  with  the  cramp  may  place  his  feet.  The 
brick  will  remain  warm  the  whole  night,  and  thus 
prevent  any  return.  No  remedy,  however,  is 
equal  to  that  of  diligent  and  long-continued  fric- 
tion. 

CRANE'S-BILL,  a  sort  of  forceps  formerly  used 
by  surgeons ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  bill  of  a  crane. 

CRA'NIUM,  (Kfavjsv,  quasi  na^aviov ',  from  xafa, 
the  head)  ;  the  skull,  or  superior  part  of  the 
head.  The  cranium  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
form  a  vaulted  cavity,  for  lodging  and  defending  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  with  their  membranes,  ves- 
sels, and  nerves.  The  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  contents.  Hence  such  a  variety 
in  its  size  is  observed  in  different  subjects  ;  and 
hence  it  is  neither  so  broad  nor  so  deep  at  its  fore- 
part, in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are 
lodged,  as  it  is  behind,  where  the  large  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  whole  cerebellum,  are 
contained. 

The  roundish  figure  of  the  skull,  which  makes  it 
more  capacious,  and  better  able  to  resist  external 
injuries,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  equal  pressure  of 
these  contained  parts  as  they  grow  and  increase  be- 
fore it  is  entirely  ossified.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  sides  of  the  cranium  are  depressed 
below  a  spherical  surface  by  the  strong  temporal 
muscles,  whose  action  hinders  here  the  uniform 
protrusion  of  the  bones,  which  is  more  equally  per- 
formed in  other  parts  where  no  such  large  muscles 
are.  In  children,  whose  muscles  have  not  acted 
much,  this  depression  is  not  so  remarkable  ;  and 
therefore  their  heads  are  much  rounder  than  in 
adults.  These  natural  causes,  differently  disposed 
in  different  people,  produce  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  in  skulls,  which  is  still  increased  by  the  dif- 
ferent management  of  the  heads  of  children  when 
very  young :  so  that,  Dr.  Monro  says,  one  may 
know  a  Turk's  skull  by  its  globular  figure,  a  Ger- 
man's by  its  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  occiput, 
Dutch  and  English  by  their  oblong  shapes,  &c. 
Two  advantages  are  reaped  from  this  flatness  of  the 
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sides  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  enlargement  of  our 
sphere  of  vision,  and  more  advantageous  situation 
of  onr  ears  for  receiving  a  greater  quantity  of  sound, 
and  for  being  !ess  exposed  to  injuries. 

The  external  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium  is  very  smooth  and  equal,  being  only  co- 
vered with  the  pericranium^  the  thin  frontal  and 
occipital  muscles,  their  tendinous  aponeuroses,  and 
with  the  common  teguments  of  the  body ;  while 
the  external  surface  of  its  lower  part  has  numerous 
risings,  depressions,  and  holes,  which  afford  conve- 
nient origin  and  insertion  to  the  muscles  that  are 
connected  to  it,  and  allow  safe  passage  for  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  that  run  through  and  near  it. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
is  commonly  smooth,  except  where  the  vessels  of 
the  dura  mater  have  made  furrows  in  it,  Avhile  the 
bones  were  soft.  It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
when  we  trepan  here,  lest,  in  sawing  or  raising  the 
bone,  where  such  furrows  are,  we  wound  these 
blood-vessels.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  some  skulls,  there  are  likewise  pits  of 
difierent  magnitudes  and  figures,  which  seem  to  be 
formed  by  some  parts  of  the  brain  being  more  luxu- 
riant and  prominent  than  others.  In  these  pits  the 
skull  is  so  much  thinner  than  any  where  else,  that 
it  is  often  rendered  diaphanous,  the  two  tables 
being  closely  compacted  without  a  diploe;  the 
want  of  which  is  supplied  by  vessels  going  from  the 
dura  mater  into  a  great  many  small  holes  observa- 
ble in  the  pits.  These  vessels  are  larger,  and  much 
more  conspicuous  than  any  others  that  are  sent 
from  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull ;  as  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  drops  of  blood  they  pour  out,  when 
the  skull  is  raised  from  the  dura  mater  in  a  re- 
cent subject;  and  therefore  they  may  furnish 
a  sufficient  qnantity  of  the  fluids  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  brittleness  of  this  thin  part.  The 
knowledge  of  these  pits  should  teach  surgeons  to 
saw  cautiously  and  slowly  through  the  external 
table  of  the  skull,  when  they  are  performing  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  ;  since,  in  a  patient  whose 
cranium  has  these  pits,  the  dura  mater  and  biaia 
may  be  injured,  before  the  instrument  has  pierced 
near  the  ordinary  thickness  of  the  table  of  the 
skull.  The  internal  base  of  the  skull  is  extremely 
unequal,  for  lodging  the  several  parts  and  appen- 
dices of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  allowing 
passage  and  defence  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  that 
go  into  or  come  out  from  these  parts. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  composed  of  two 
tables,  and  intermediate  cancelli,  commonly  called 
their  diplo'e.  The  external  table  is  thickest ;  the 
inner,  from  its  thinness  and  consequent  brittleness, 
has  got  the  name  of  vitrea.  Whence  we  may  see 
the  reason  of  those  miscliievous  consequences  which 
so  often  attend  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  diploij, 
either  from  an  external  or  internal  cause,  before 
any  sign  of  such  a  collection  appears  in  the  tegu- 


ments which  cover  that  part  of  the  skull  where  it 
is  lodged. 

The  diploe  has  nearly  the  same  texture  and  uses 
in  the  skull  with  the  cancelli  in  other  bones.  See 
Diploe. 

The  cranium  consists  of  eight  bones,  six  of  which 
are  said  to  be  proper,  and  the  other  two  are  reckon- 
ed common  to  it  and  to  the  face.  The  six  proper 
are  the  os  frontis,  two  ossa  parietalia^  two  ossa 
temporum^  and  the  os  occipitis.  The  common  are 
the  OS  ethmoides  and  sphenoides. 

The  OS  frontis  forms  the  whole  fore-part  of  the 
vault;  tYiQiviO  ossa  parietalia  iorm  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  it ;  the  ossa  temporum  compose  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides  ;  the  os  occipitis  makes  the 
whole  hinder  part,  and  some  of  the  base  ;  the  os 
ethmoides  is  placed  in  the  fore-part  of  the  base,  and 
the  OS  sphenoides  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CRA'SIS,  (xfatr/f  ;  from  jis^ixwup,  to  mix);  a 
term  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  when 
there  is  such  an  admixture  of  their  principles  as  to 
constitute  a  healthy  state.  Hence,  in  dropsies, 
scurvy,  &c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  blood,  is  said  to  be  destroyed. 

CRASSAME'NTUM,  (from  cra^sws  thick).  See 
Blood. 

CRA^SSULA,  (from  crassiis,  thick  ;  so  named 
from   the  thickness  of  its  leaves).     See  Faba 

CRASSA. 

CREAM,  the  most  oily  part  of  milk  :  it  is  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  other  constituents,  collects 
and  floats  on  the  surface,  whence  it  is  generally 
skimmed,  in  order  to  separate  elfectually  the  case- 
ous and  serous  parts  employed  for  the  making  of 
Butter  and  Cheese.    See  those  Articles. 

Cream  is  an  agreeable  and  very  nourishing  arti- 
cle of  food,  when  fresh  ;  but  too  fat  and  difficult 
to  be  digested  by  persons  of  a  sedentary  life,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  weak  stomach.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
considerable  service  in  medicine,  as  a  lenient 
and  palliative  application  to  tetters  and  erysi- 
pelas, which  are  attended  with  pain  and  itching. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.    See  Taetris  potas- 

S.^;  ACIRULUS. 

CREMA'STER,  (xpepar^)/?,  from  y.psi^occo,  to  sus. 
pendj,  a  muscle  of  the  testicle,  improperly  termed 
a  coat.  It  is  a  thin  fleshy  plane,  which  runs  down, 
round  the  vagina  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  It 
surrounds  almost  the  w  hole  vagina,  and  afterwards 
expands  itself  on  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  in  which  it  is  inserted  and  lost. 
It  arises  partly  from  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  but 
chiefly  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  covered  by  a  very 
fine  cellular  membrane,  detached  from  the  outside 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  externus,  round 
the  opening  commonly  called  the  ring.  This  mem- 
brane is  lost  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  inside 
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of  the  darto3.  Hence  we  sec,  that  the  cremaster 
is  rather  a  muscle  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than  a 
particular  coat.  Those  among  the  ancients  who 
believed  it  to  be  a  coat,  called  it  tunica  erythroides^ 
from  spv&po;,  which  signifies  red ;  but,  it  is  well 
known,  that  this  muscle  is  not  ahvays  red,  neither 
is  that  colour  essentially  necessary  to  fleshy  fibres. 

CRENATUM,  (from  trewa,  a  notch),  in  botany, 
crcnated  ;  having  the  edge  cut  with  angular  or  cir- 
cular incisures,  not  inclining  to  either  extremity. 
When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  angular  teeth, 
it  is  called  acutely  crenate ;  when  into  segments 
of  small  circles,  instead  of  angular  teeth,  it  is  said 
to  be  obtusely  crenate  ;  when  the  larger  segments 
have  smaller  ones  upon  them,  the  leaf  is  then  said 
to  be  doubly  crenate.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  , 
the  corolla,  and  nectarium,  in  some  cases. 

CRE'PIS,  bastard  hawkweed  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
njEus's  botany.    He  enumerates  sixteen  species. 

CREPITATION,  (from  creps,  to  crack) ;  that 
noise  which  some  salts  make  over  the  fire  in  calci- 
nation ;  called  also  detonation.  This  term  is  also 
nsed  in  surgery,  for  the  noise  made  by  the  ends  or 
pieces  of  bones,  when  the  surgeon  moves  a  limb  to 
assure  himself,  by  his  ear,  of  the  existence  of  a 
fracture. 

CRE'PITUS,  a  crackling  of  the  joints,  from  a 
defect  of  synovia,  or  other  causes.  Also  a  noisy 
discharge  of  air  from  the  anus. 

CRE'PITUS  LU'PI.    See  Bovista. 

CRESCE'XTIA,  the  calabash  tree  ;  a  genus 
in  Linnaius's  botany.  There  are  two  species,  and 
three  varieties. 

CRE'SSA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CRESS,  WATER.    See  Nasturtium  Aquati- 

CUM. 

CRE'TA,  chalk.  (See  Lime  and  Carbonas 
calcis).  The  colleges  have  retained  this  remedy 
in  their  pharmacopoeias.  Its  preparation  is  direct- 
ed among  the  more  simple  preparations.  See  Cre- 
TA  PR^PARATA.  It  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  and  of 
alum.  It  is  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder  with  mer- 
cury, forming  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  It  enters 
the  Mistura  cretacea;  the  Pulvis  e  chelis  cancrorum 
compositus ;  the  Pulvis  contrayervce  compositus ; 
the  Pulvis  e  creta  compositus ;  the  Pulvis  e  creta 
compositus  cum  opio ;  and  the  Trochisci  e  ci^eta. 
These  formulse  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  new 
Dispensatory. 

CRE'TA  PRiEPARA'TA,  prepared  chalk;  a 
washed  carbonate  of  lime,  possessing  antacid  qua- 
lities. It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  electuary, 
mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  acidities 
of  the  prima;  viae,  diarrhoea,  &c.  It  has  been  pre- 
posterously recommended  as  an  antidote  against 
white  arsenic,  over  which  it  can  have  no  other  de- 
composing power,  than  that  of  a  weak  alkali. 


CRETACEOUS  ACID,  a  name  for  the  carbo. 

nic  acid,  or  fixed  air. 

CRETE,  DITTANY  OF.  See  Dictamnus 
creticus. 

CRIBRIFO'RME  OS,  {cribriformis ;  from  m- 
brum,  a  sieve,  and  forma,  likeness ;  because  it  is 
perforated  like  a  sieve).  The  ethmoid  bone  is  so 
called.    See  Ethmoides. 

CRI'CO,  (from  Kpiy.o;,  a  ring).  In  anatomy,  the 
names  compounded  of  this  word,  belong  to  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICO-ARYT^NOIDyE'US  LATERA'LIS, 
(from  npiKOs,  a  ring,  apv-ra-ivoc,  an  ewer,  and  ciJoj, 
shape  J  ;  a  muscle  which  arises  fleshy  from  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  laterally,  where  it  is  covered  by  part 
of  the  thyroid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  near  the  former. 
Its  use  is  to  open  the  rima  glottidis,  by  puljing  the 
ligaments  from  each  other. 

CRICO-ARYPiENOID^'US  POSTI'CUS. 
This  muscle  arises  fleshy  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilage.  Its 
use  is  to  open  the  rima  glottidis  a  little,  and,  hy 
pulling  back  the  arytaenoid  cartilage,  to  stretch  the 
ligament  so  as  to  make  it  tense. 

CRI'CO.PHARYNGiE'US,  (from  x^ocoj,  annu. 
lar,  and  4>afuyg,  gutter).  It  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the 
sterno-hyoidaeus,  and  thyreo-hyoidaeus  muscles ; 
and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  crico-thy- 
roidaeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  white  line,  where 
it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  running 
obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one-half  of 
the  middle  constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point : 
the  inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  cover 
the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  com- 
press that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers, 
and  to  raise  it,  with  the  lar^'ux,  a  little  upwards. 

CRl'CO-THYROID^I,  (from  xpiKo;,  a  ring, 
Su^soi,  a  helmet,  and  eiSo;,  shape).  These  muscles 
arise  from  the  sides  and  lorepart  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, running  obliquely  upwards :  are  inserted 
each  by  two  portions,  the  first,  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  second  into  its  infe- 
rior cornu.  Their  uses  are,  to  pull  forwards  and 
depress  the  thyroid,  or  to  elevate  and  draw  back- 
wards the  cricoid,  cartilage. 

CRICOID  CARTILAGES,  (Kf(xo£(% ;  from 
xpiKQs,  a  ring,  and  n^og,  resemblance  J ;  the  round 
ring-like  cartilages  of  tiie  larynx.    See  Cartilago. 

CRINATED,  (from  crinis,  a  hair)  ;  in  botany, 
a  term  applied  fo  such  roots,  as  shoot  into  the  ground 
in  many  small  fibres  like  hairs. 

CRI'NIS;  the  hair  growing  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head.    See  Capillus. 

CRINO'NIS,  (from  crinis,  the  hair),  also  call- 
ed Comedones.  These  are  collections  of  a  sebace- 
ous matter  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face 
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and  breast ;  appearing  like  black  spots,  and  when 
pressed  out,  looking  like  small  worms,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  maggots. 

CRl'SIS,  {Kpiffi;  ;  from  x^jvw,  to  judge  J;  the 
sudden  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  febrile  diseases, 
indicating  recovery  or  death.    See  Fever. 

CRI'STA  GA'LLI ;  an  eminence  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's 
comb.    See  Ethmoides. 

CRl'STiE,  a  name  for  certain  excrescences  which 
grow  about  the  anus  and  pudenda,  particularly  in 
venereal  cases. 

CRlSfA'rUS,  (from  crista,  a  cock's  comb); 
in  botany,  crested,  having  a  tuft  upon  the  top. 

CRI'l'ICAL  DAYS.  Many  physicians  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
fevers  which  generally  determines  them  to  be  of  a 
certain  dura<^ion  ;  and,  thereiore,  that  their  termi- 
nations, whether  in  h.  alth  or  in  death,  happen  at 
certain  periods  of  the  disease  rather  than  at  others. 
These  pt-riods  are  called  the  Critical  Days.  They 
were  caietully  observed  by  Hippocrates  and  the  an- 
cients, but  have  been  denied  by  many  to  take  place 
in  the  fevers  of  these  northern  regions.  Dr.  Cullen, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients,  and  particularly  that  of  Hippocrates,  on 
this  subject,  was  well  founded  ;  and  that  it  is  just 
and  true,  even  with  respect  to  the  fevers  of  our  cli- 
mate. For  this  opinion  he  gives  the  following  rea- 
sons :  1.  Because  the  animal  economy  is  readily 
subjected  to  periodical  movements,  both  from  its 
own  constitution,  and  from  habits  which  are  readily 
produced  in  it.  2.  Because  periodical  movements 
take  place  in  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  with 
great  constancy  and  exactness,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  other  diseases. 

The  critical  days,  or  those  on  which  the  termina- 
tion of  continued  fevers  is  supposed  to  happen,  are, 
the  third,  fifth.,  seventh.,  7iinih.,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twentieth.  We  mark  none  beyond 
this  last;  because  though  fevers  are  sometimes  pro- 
tracted beyond  this  period,  the  instances  are  but 
rare,  and  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  obser- 
Tations  to  ascertain  the  course  of  them  :  and  like- 
wise because  it  is  probable,  that  in  fevers  long  pro- 
tracted, the  movements  become  less  exact  and  regu- 
lar, and  are  therefore  less  easily  observed.  This 
appears  from  the  facts  laid  down  by  Hippocrates  : 
as,  in  163  cases  of  fever,  no  fewer  than  107,  or 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  termi- 
nated  on  one  or  other  of  the  eight  days  abovemen- 
tioned  ;  none  terminated  on  the  second  or  thir- 
teenth ;  and  upon  the  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth, 
there  are  but  18  terminations,  or  one-ninth  of  the 
whole.  But  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  animal-economy  to 
determine  the  periodical  movements  in  fevers  to  be 
chiefly  on  critical  days,  it  must  also  be  acknowledg- 


ed, that  in  many  cases  the  regular  course  of  it  may 
be  disturbed  by  particular  circumstances.  Thus, 
though  the  chief  and  more  remarkable  exacerba- 
tions in  continued  fevers  happ.n  on  the  critical 
days,  there  are  truly  exacerbations  happening  every 
day ;  and  these,  from  certain  causes,  may  become 
considerable  and  critical. 

What  determines  the  periods  to  be  changed  about 
the  11th  day,  has  not  been  well  understood.  But 
the  fact  is  certain  :  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
termination  on  <he  13th;  but  on  the  14th,  17th, 
and  20th,  there  are  43  instances  of  termination, 
and  only  six  on  all  the  intermediate  days  between 
these.  Hippocrates  indeed  makes  mention  of  many 
terminations  happ'  ning  on  the  4th  day  ;  but,  from 
its  consistency  with  the  general  tendency,  and 
some  other  considerations.  Dr.  Cullen  is  led  to 
think  that  the  terminations  on  this  day  are  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  irregularities.  The  opinions 
of  those  modern  physicians  who  refuse  the  preva- 
lence of  critical  days,  he  thinks,  are  to  be  lit'le  re- 
garded. The  observation  of  the  course  of  continu- 
ed fevers  is  difficult  and  fallacious ;  and  therefore 
the  regulating  of  that  course  may  have  escaped  in. 
attentive  and  prejudiced  observers.  His  own  ob- 
servations amount  to  this:  I'hat  fevers  with  mo- 
derate symptoms,  generally  cases  of  the  synocha, 
frequently  terminate  in  nine  days  or  sooner,  and 
very  constantly  on  one  or  other  of  the-  critical 
days  which  fall  within  that  period  :  but  it  is  very 
rare  in  this  climate,  that  cases  of  cither  the  typhus 
or  synochus  terminate  before  the  11th  day;  and 
when  they  do  terminate  on  this  day,  it  is  most  com- 
monly fatal.  When  protracted  beyond  this  peri- 
od, their  termination  has  been  very  constantly  ob- 
served on  the  14th,  17th,  or  20th  day. 

In  such  cases,  the  salutary  terminations  are  sel- 
dom attended  with  any  considerable  evacuation.  A 
sweating  frequently  appears,  but  is  seldom  consi- 
derable ;  and  critical  and  decisive  terminations  have 
been  hardly  ever  observed  attended  with  vomiting, 
evacuations  by  stool,  or  remarkable  changes  in  the 
urine.  The  solution  of  the  disease  is  chieiiy  to  be 
discerned  from  some  return  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
the  ceasing  of  the  delirium,  and  an  abatement  of 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  By  these  symptoms  we 
can  often  mark  a  crisis  of  the  disease ;  but  it  sel- 
dom happens  suddenly  and  entirely,  and  it  is  most 
commonly  from  some  favourable  symptoms  on  one 
critical  daj'  that  we  can  announce  a  more  entire  so- 
lution on  the  next  following. 

CRl'THE,  (>cc(5t;),  the  disease  commonly  called 
the  stye,  is  a  sort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye- 
lids. When  small,  it  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid;  but  when  large,  it  spreads  further.  When 
these  do  not  suppurate,  they  remain  in  a  thickened 
and  indurated  state.  If  there  is  little  inflammation, 
they  may  be  dispersed  by  cooling  lotions :  but  if 
those  do  not  succeedj  we  should  endeavour  to  sup- 
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pnrafe  them  with  a  white-bread  poultice,  and  the 
use  of  a  liltle  camphorated  oil  applied  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil. 

CRi  rHMUM,  SAMPHIRE  ;  a  genus  in  Linnasus's 
botany.  There  are  three  species.  It  grows  wild 
on  rocks,  and  in  maritime  places ;  the  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  fennel,  but  the  segments  are  thicker 
and  shorter  :  to  the  taste  they  arc  warm  and  bitter, 
to  the  smell  somewhat  like  smallage.  They  are 
reckoned  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  but  their  chief  use 
is  as  a  pickle. 

CRO'CUS,  (kcoxo;  of  Theophrastus)  ;  saffron. 
The  prepared  stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sativum, 
Linn.  Crocus  spatha  univalvi  radiculi,  corolli  tubo 
longissimo.  Class,  Triandria.  Order,  Monogy. 
nla.  SafiVon  is  a  very  elegant  and  popular  aromatic : 
besides  the  virtues  ass.igi;ed  it  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  class,  it  is  said  remarkably  to  ex- 
hilarate, and  raise  the  spirits.  Indeed,  formerly,  it 
was  accounted  one  of  the  highest  cordials  ;  and, 
when  taken  in  large  doses,  said  to  occasion  immo- 
derate involuntary  laughter,  and  all  the  ill  effects 
which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 
But  notwithstanding  the  great  power  attributed  to 
this  medicine  by  many  writers,  it  appears,  from  the 
experiments  carefully  made  by  modern  practitio- 
ners, that  it  has  no  properties  of  any  consequence. 
Dr.  CuUen  says,  in  two  instances  he  thought  it  ma- 
nifested some  power  as  an  enimenagogue:  but 
though  tried  in  many  other  cases  in  large  doses,  it 
disappointed  his  expectations.  In  several  hysteri- 
cal cases  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a  day,  without  producing  any  sensible  effect ; 
so  that  now  it  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse  except  as 
a  colouring  ingredient.  The  Edinburgh  College 
directs  a  tincture,  and  that  of  London  a  syrup,  of 
this  drug ;  and  it  also  enters  many  other  officinal 
compositions  to  very  little  purpose. 

CRO'CUS,  a  term  given,  by  the  older  chemists, 
to  several  preparations  of  metallic  substances,  from 
their  resemblance  to  saffron  in  colour :  thus,  crocus 
martis,  crocus  veneris,  &c.  are  terms  used  in  their 
writings. 

CRO'CUS  ANTIMO'NII,  formerly  called  Cro. 
cus  metallorum.  This  preparation  is  a  sulphurated 
oxyd  of  antimony,  and  therefore  called  stibium  sul- 
phuratum  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It 
possesses  emetic  and  highly  cathartic  powers,  pro- 
ducing, in  most  cases,  a  violent  diaphoresis  after- 
wards.   See  OxYDUM  stibii  sulphuratum. 

CRO'CUS  SATI'VUS  ;  the  systematic  name  for 
the  officinal  saffron.    See  Crocus. 

CRO'TALUS,  the  rattle-snake.  See  Rattle- 
snake. 

CRO'TAPHITE  MUSCLE,  fcrotaphites,  xpolx- 
<pil-fjs;  from  KpQla.(pos.,  the  temple  J,  a,  name  for  the 
temporal  muscle.    See  Temporalis. 

CROTOLA'RIA,  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  botany. 
There  are  twenty-three  species. 


CRO'TON  CASCARlXLiE  :  the  plant  which 
affords  the  cascarilla  bark.    See  Cascauill\. 

CRO'JON  LACCI'FERUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  -upon  which  gum-lac  is  deposited. 
See  Lac. 

CRO'TON  TICx'LIUM  ;  the  tree  which  affords 
the  pavaua  wood  and  tiglii  seeds.  See  Lignum 
PAVAu.?;,  and  Tiglia  grana. 

CRO'TON  TINCTO'RIUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmus  plant.    See  Bezetta  c.eru- 

LEA. 

CROUP,  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  trachea.    See  Cynanche. 

CROUTE,  or  sour  crout.   See  Sauer  Kraut. 
CROW-FOOT.    See  Canunculus. 
CROW-FOOT  CRANESBILL.     See  Gera- 

NIUM  BATRACHIOIDES. 

CRUCIAL  LIGAMENTS.  These  rise  from 
the  inside  of  each  condyle,  and  are  attached  to  the 
femur.  They  give  strength  to  the  knee  joint  and 
limit  its  motion. 

CRUCIANE'LLA,  petty  madder  ;  a  genus  in 
Linnseus's  botany.    There  are  six  species. 

CRUCIA'TA,  (from  crux,  a  cross,  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  disposed  in  that  form)  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Valantia,  which  is  called  cross-wort,  or 
mug-weed.  There  is  also  a  species  of  gentian 
which  is  thus  named. 

CRUCIBLE,  (from  crucio,  to  torment ;  because, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  chemists,  metals  were 
tormented  in  it,  to  make  them  yield  up  their  vir- 
tues) ;  a  chemical  vessel,  mostly  made  of  clay  and 
sand ;  but  sometimes  of  black-lead,  forged  iron, 
or  platina.  It  is  used  for  roasting,  calcination, 
and  fusion.  See  Chemistry  and  Chemical  appa- 
ratus. Chaptal  says,  crucibles  ought  to  support 
the  strongest  heat  without  melting,  and  be  capable 
of  resisting  the  attacks  of  all  such  agents  as  are  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  vessels  of  this  kind.  Those  cruci- 
bles which  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection 
are  made  in  Hesse,  or  Holland.  Those  made  of 
platina,  unite  the  most  excellent  properties.  They 
are  nearly  infusible,  and  at  the  same  time  indestruc- 
tible by  Are.  M.  Achard,  and  M.  Morveau,  have 
made  them  by  first  fusing  platina  with  arsenic  :  at 
first  indeed  it  remains  brittle ;  but,  in  proportion 
as  the  arsenic  is  driven  off  by  the  continuance  of 
heat,  it  becomes  more  ductile.  These  chemists,  by 
melting  it  a  second  time  in  moulds,  formed  cruci- 
bles. Various  other  materials,  and  modes  of  com- 
bining them,  have  been  practised. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a 
flower  that  consists  of  four  petals,  regularly  dispos- 
ed  in  form  of  a  cross :  they  constitute  the  fifth  class 
in  Tournefort,  and  the  tetradynamia  of  Linnasus. 

CRU'CITA,  d  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany.  There 
is  but  one  species. 

CRUDITY,  signifies  properly  rawness,  or  any 
thing  not  duly  digested  and  mixed,  >vhether  in  ani- 
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mal  or  other  substances.  Thus  we  speak  of  crudi- 
ties in  the  stomach,  primae  viae,  &c.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  some  drugs  in  their  unrefined  state, 
as  crude  sal  ammoniac,  crude  quicksilver,  &c. 

CRU'OR,  a  term  which  sometimes  means  the 
blood  in  general,  and  sometimes  the  venal  blood 
only.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  term  for  the 
thick,  red  part  of  the  blood,  called  also  crassamen- 
turn,  in  distinction  to  the  serous  or  aqueous  part. 
See  Blood. 

CRUPi'NA,  purplish  flowering  Naibonne  cen- 
taury ;  a  species  of  Centaukea. 

CRU  RA,  (the  plural  of  crus,  a  leg  or  root)  ; 
a  term  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root :  thus,  we  have 
crura  cerebri,  crura  cerebellz,  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, &c. 

CRURiE'US,  another  name  for  the  cruralis  mus- 
cle.   See  Cruralis. 

CRURA'LES  ARTERIiE,  the  crural  arteries. 
The  external  iliac  arteries  pass  out  of  the  belly 
under  the  inguinal  glands,  and  there  take  the  name 
of  crural.  Each  runs  under  the  sartorius,  vastus 
internus,  and  triceps  muscles,  and  is  covered  by 
them  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  a  little  above 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  it  runs  to 
the  ham,  and  there  takes  the  name  of  pojyliteal. 

CRURA'LIS,  (from  crus,  the  leg)  ;  a  muscle 
which  arises  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters of  the  OS  femoris,  but  nearer  the  minor, 
firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
femoris,  is  connected  to  both  vasti  muscles.  It  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pa- 
tella, behind  the  rectus.  The  use  is  to  assist  in  the 
extension  of  the  leg. 

CRURA'LIS.  The  nerve  which  passes  from  the 
loins  into  the  thigh,  is  thus  called.  It  is  produced 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
lumbar  branches.  It  passes  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, runs  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  upon  the 
iliacus  internus  muscle,  and  one  of  its  principal 
branches  accompanies  the  vena  saphena  to  the 
ankle. 

CRURAL  HERNIA,  or  femoral  hernia  ;  a  tu- 
mor under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  from  a  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intes- 
tine under  Poupart's  ligament.  See  Hernia  cru- 
ralis. 

CRUS,  the  leg.  According  to  some  anatomists,  it 
includes  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity,  from  the 
OS  innominatum  to  the  toes ;  viz.  the  thigh,  leg, 
and  foot.  It  sometimes  signifies  only  the  thigh  :  by 
some  it  is  confined  to  that  part  between  the  knee 
and  ankle.  The  epithet  femoral,  however,  has 
been  more  recently  applied  to  parts  situated  in  the 
thigli. 

CRUS  GALLI,  cock's-spur,  or  Virginian  pear- 
leaved  Azarole,  or  thorn  ;  a  species  of  Crat^gus. 
CRU'STA  LA'CTEAj  the  milk-scab  ;  a  disease 
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that  mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  in  infants 
at  the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of  broad 
pustules,  full  of  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  form  milk- 
white  scabs  when  they  are  ruptured. 

Dr.  Willan,  in  his  description  of  different  kinds 
of  pustules,  defines  this  to  be  a  pustule  of  interme- 
diate size  between  the  iMyzacium  and  pfydacium, 
which  contains  a  straw-coloured  tluid,  having  the 
appearance,  and  nearly  the  consistence,  of  strained 
honey.  It  appears  most  frequently  about  the  head, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab. 
Pustules  of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to 
equal  the  size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria,  or 
favi,  being  succeeded  byayellow,  semi-transparent, 
and,  sometimes,  cellular  scab,  like  a  honey-comb. 

This  disease  is  treated  by  that  judicious  writer^ 
under  the  generic  name  of  Aciior.  It  differs  from 
those  named  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree  of 
virulence.  Favus  is  when  the  perforations  are 
large ;  and  tinea  when  they  are  like  those  which 
are  made  by  moths  in  cloth  :  but  generally,  by  ti- 
nea, is  understood  a  dry  scab  on  the  hairy  scalp  of 
children,  with  thick  scales,  and  an  offensive  smell. 
See  Tinea.  It  is  only  when  this  disorder  affects 
the  face,  that  it  is  called  crusta  lactea.  In  his  Trea- 
tise on  Ulcers,  Mr.  Bell  says,  that  both  may  be  re- 
duced under  the  head  of  herpes  pustiilosus ;  they 
being  naturally  the  same,  and  differing  only  in  si- 
tuation. Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  under  ul- 
cus ;  as  a  synonyme ;  where  also  he  places  the 
crusta  lactea,  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  diali/ses. 

The  treatment  proper  for  these  eruptions  is, 
purging  with  calomel,  antimonials  in  small  dose?, 
and  cinchona,  internally  ;  as  topical  remedies,  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.  solutions  of  muriuted  mercury,  &c. 

CRUSTA'CEA,  (from  crusta,  a  shell)  ;  animals 
which  have  the  external  parts  firm  and  hard,  but 
contain  a  fleshy  soft  substance  within  ;  or  which, 
being  covered  with  slender  crusts  or  shells,  are  de- 
stitute of  bones  internally.  Linnajus  classes  them 
among  the  insects  without  wings,  under  the  gene- 
rical  name  of  crabs.  Dr.  Cullen  takes  notice  ia 
general  of  the  lobster,  crab,  prawn,  and  shrimp 
only,  of  which  he  says  the  two  former  hardly  differ 
in  any  quality  from  one  another :  and  from  the 
small  proportion  of  volatile  alkali  that  is  obtained 
from  their  entire  substance,  or  extract,  he  concludes 
they  contain  less  of  animal  substance  than  the  flesh 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  even  the  amphibia.  With 
respect  to  them  as  aliment,  they  arc  much  of  the 
nature  of  most  fishes  ;  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  many,  in  being  without  oil,  or  having  it  in  a  very 
small  proportion,  and  therefore  affording  less  nou- 
rishment. They  appear  to  be  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion than  most  fishes.    See  Fisii. 

CRY'PTiE,  (xpuit'ia.1 ;  from  y^vTftui,  to  hide)  ; 
a  term  used  by  anatomists  to  denote  those  little 
rounded  appearances,  at  the  end  of  the  small  arte- 
ries of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  that 
4  O 
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appear  as  if  the  artery  were  convoluted  upon  it- 
eelf. 

CRIPTA'NTHERiE,  (from  xfU7r7w,  occuUo,  to 
hide,  and  a.vh;^Jlos^  a  flower),  in  botany,  the  nine- 
teenth class  in  Royen's  system,  comprehending 
those  plants  whose  fructification  is  concealed,  viz. 
part  of  the  Filices,  Musci,  Alga,  and  Fungi. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA,  (from  x^vrtlo;,  occuKus,  con- 
cealed, and  yaiJ,o;,  nupticE,  nuptials),  iu  the  Lin- 
nxan  system  of  botany,  a  class  of  plants,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth, or  last  in  order.  This  class  consists 
of  such  plants  as  either  bear  their  flowers  concealed 
within  the  fruit,  or,  have  them  so  small  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible ;  it  includes  four  orders,  viz.  Filices, 
ferns,  Musci,  mosses,  Alga,  flags,  and  Fungi, 
mushrooms,  consisting  each  of  a  variety  of  genera. 

CRYPTOME'TALLINES.  These  are  fossil 
bodies,  which  have  no  appearance  of  metals,  yet 
contain  them  in  such  a  quantity,  that  they  may 
be  called  metallic  bodies,  or  ores  of  metals.  They 
form  a  class  of  fossils. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS,  or  Crystalline  Hu- 
MouR  ;  the  second  humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies  im- 
mediately next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea,  op- 
posite to  the  pupil,  nearer  to  the  fore-part  than  the 
back-part  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  least  of  the  hu- 
mours, but  much  more  solid  than  any  of  them.  Its 
figure,  which  is  convex  on  both  sides,  resembles  two 
unequal  segments  of  spheres,  of  which  the  most 
convex  is  on  its  back-side,  which  makes  a  small  ca- 
vity in  the  vitreous  humour  in  which  it  lies.  It  is 
contained  in  a  fine  capsule  called  Arunea.  See  Eye. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  (crystallizatio,  from 
crysiallus,  a  crystal)  ;  a  property  by  which  crys- 
tallizable  bodies  tend  to  assume  a  regular  form, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to  that 
particular  disposition  of  their  particles.  These  ei- 
ther remain  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  attraction  to  the  solvent,  or  they  come 
together  by  their  own  mutual  attraction,  and  form 
consistent  crystals.    See  Attraction. 

From  various  facts  there  appears  to  be  just  ground 
to  conclude,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  demand 
certain  relative  positions  and  distances,  in  order 
that  the  energy  of  their  attraction  may  be  the 
greatest  possible ;  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  we 
observe  in  the  attractions  of  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. This  polarity  of  the  particles  deducible  by 
mathematical  reasoning  from  their  supposed  figures, 
but  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
their  component  parts  likewise,  will  cause  the 
aggregate  masses  to  assume  some  determinate  figure, 
in  similar  circumstances  or  situations,  and  this 
figure  will  be  modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
according  as  those  circumstances  are  changed. 
If  the  particles  are  suspended  or  kept  fluid,  either 
by  a  due  quantity  tJf  solvent,  or  by  heat,  or  by 
both  of  these  agents,  a  separation  will  ensue,  when- 
cv&r  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  or  of  the  heat  is 


diminished.  If  this  diminution  be  sudden,  it  will 
be  attended  with  a  considerable  share  of  intestine 
motion,  by  which  the  particles  must  be  irregularly 
moved,  and  will  eventually  come  together  with 
such  sides  or  faces  presented  to  eacti  other,  as 
might  not  have  been  presented  if  the  irregularity  of 
motion  had  not  interfered.  In  such  cases  the  par- 
ticles will  form  a  solid,  possessing  little  or  no. 
symmetry  in  its  figure.  This  is  called  confused 
crystallization. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  that  by  gra- 
dual  evaporation,  or  cooling,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantities  of  solvent,  or  of  heat,  may  take  place  so 
slowly  as  to  occasion  a  degree  of  motion  altogether 
inconsiderable  among  the  parts  of  the  fluid.  In 
this  case,  the  particles  which  are  about  to  separate 
Avill  approach  each  other  with  extreme  slowness^ 
and  no  circumstance  will  interfere  to  prevent  their 
applying  such  sides  or  faces  towards  each  other  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  governing  laws  of  attrac- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  particles  have  arrived  to  a 
distance  less  than  is  suflicient  for  their  mutual  at- 
traction to  overcome  the  power  of  the  fluid  which 
suspends  them,  they  will  rush  together,  and  form, 
symmetrical  bodies  possessing  figures  originating 
in,  and  dependent  on,  the  properties  or  nature  of 
the  particles  which  form  them,  and  the  symmetry 
will  be  more  perfect  the  less  the  crystallization  is 
influenced  by  disturbing  causes.  This  is  called 
regular  crystallization,  and  the  symmetrical  bodies 
are  called  crystals. 

As  the  agitation,  arising  from  the  causes  just 
mentioned,  is  suflicient  to  prevent  the  regular  for- 
mation of  crystals,  so  likewise  it  is  found,  that  me- 
chanical agitation  is  still  more  destructive  of  their 
regularity.  Slow  crystallization  produces  sugar- 
candy;  a  quicker  crystallization  aflbrds  loaf-sugar. 
When  a  balloon,  some  years  ago,  was  inflated  in 
Moorfields,  by  inflammable  air,  extricated  by  the 
action  of  vitriolic  acid  upon  zinc,  the  white  vitriol 
of  commerce  was  aiforded  in  beautiful  transparent 
crystals,  which  the  shops  refused  to  purchase ;  but 
when,  by  subsequent  solution  and  mechanical  agi- 
tation, a  white  mass  of  confused  crystals  was  ob- 
tained, the  shop-keepers  recognized  the  ■white 
vitriol  they  had  been  used  to  deal  in.  The  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  external  impulse  is  of  so  much 
consequence  in  crystallization,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  action  of  light,  which  consi- 
derably  impedes  the  formation  of  regular  crystals, 
may  not  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

The  permanent  texture  of  bodies,  their  fracture, 
and  other  like  circumstances,  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  state  of  crystallization  at  the  time  of 
assuming  the  solid  form.  In  metals,  for  example, 
the  crystals  are  smaller  and  more  confused  the 
hastier  the  cooling.  Thus  steel,  suddenly  cooled, 
breaks  with  a  granular  fracture,  possesses  a  dimi- 
nished specific  gravity,  and  is  very  hard  j  whereas 
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tfje  «ame  steel,  more  slowly  cooled,  will  be  denser, 
softer,  difficult  to  be  broken  asunder,  and  when 
broken  exhibits  a  very  different  internal  texture. 
The  crystals  of  other  metals  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  them  in  a  crucible  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom 
closed  by  a  stopper,  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  after 
the  vessel  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the 
aurface  of  the  metal  has  begun  to  congeal.  The 
same  effect  may  be  observed  if  the  metal  be  poured 
into  a  plate  or  dish,  a  little  inclined,  which  is  to  be 
suddenly  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  soon 
as  the  metal  begins  to  congeal  round  its  edges.  In 
the  first  method,  the  fluid  part  of  the  metal  runs 
out  of  the  hole,  leaving  a  kind  of  cup  lined  with  cry- 
stals ;  in  the  Matter  way  the  superior  part,  which  is 
fluid,  runs  off,  and  leaves  a  plate  of  metal  studded 
over  with  crystals. 

There  is  scarcely  any  experiment  in  chemistry 
which  does  not  afford  some  appearance  of  a  curi- 
ous nature,    referable  to  crystallization.  When 
bodies  dissolved  in  any  fluid  are  separated  by  crys- 
tallization, they  are  always  found  to  retain  a  part 
of  the  fluid.    The  water  thus  retained  by  saline 
crystals  is  called  the  water  of  crystallization.  This 
water  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  transparent 
crystalline  form  of  salts,  and  is  no  doubt  retained 
by  virtue  of  their  attraction  for  that  fluid.  From 
some  experiments,  in  which  a  much  greater  degree 
of  cooling  was  produced  by  the  solution  of  crys- 
tallized soda,  than  of  such  as  had  lost  its  water  of 
crystallization,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  water 
exists  in  crystals  in  the  congealed  or  solid  state, 
and  perhaps  much  denser  than  mere  ice.  Most 
salts  may  be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  mere  heat.    Some  lose  it  in  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  fall  into  a 
pulverulent  mass,  called  an  efflorescence.  Other 
salts  attract  water  so  strongly  that  they  draw  it 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  gradually  become  fluid, 
a  phenomenon  distinguished  by  the  name  of  deli- 
quescence.   Mr.  Baume  affirms,  that  the  water  of 
c  ystallization,  in  all  neutral  salts  with  bases  of 
fixed  alkali,  is  pure,  and  they  are  not  capable  of 
taking  up  a  redundancy  of  either  principle  in  their 
crystals.    This  however  may  be  doubted. 

The  crystallization  of  salts  is  usually  effected  by 
evaporating  part  of  the  water ;  but  it  may  likewise 
be  made  to  take  place  by  abstraction  of  the  water 
in  the  way  of  chemical  affinity,  Thus  if  strong 
rectified  spirit  be  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitre,  the  spirit  combines  with 
the  water,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  nitre  sepa- 
rates in  an  instant  in  the  crystalline  form.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  appearances  of  this  kind  of  sepa- 
ration have  misled  chemists  on  various  occasions. 

CRYSTALS,  salts  or  other  substances,  shot  or 
congealed  in  the  manner  of  crystal.  Thus  we  have 
the  crystals  of  tartar,  of  soda,  &c. 

CT£SIASj  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 


Cyrtis  the  son  of  Darius  in  his  expedition-  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes;  by  whom  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  re 
ceived  in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  continued  practising 
physic  for  17  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 
negociations.  All  we  have  remaining  of  his  numerous 
writings,  is  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Fhotius. 

CUBE,  a  solid  body  of  six  equal  sides,  which 
are  all  squares.  It  is  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  its  contents  are  found  by  SQultiplying  any  one 
side  or  surface  by  the  height. 

CU'BEBvlC,  (from  cubabah,  Arab.),  cubebs  ; 
the  dried  berries  of  the  Piper  cubeha  ;  foliis  obliqiio- 
ovatis^  seu  oblongis  venosis  ucutis^  spica  f:otitarm. 
pedunculata  oppositifolio,  fructibus  pedicellatis^ 
Linn.  They  are  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  generally 
wrinkled,  and  resembling  pepper,  but  furnished 
each  with  a  slender  stalk.  'J'hcy  are  a  warm  spice, 
of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately  pungent  taste, 
imported  from  Java.  They  may  be  exhibited  in  all 
cases  where  warm  spicy  medicines  are  indicated,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  pepper. 
CUBEBS.    See  CuBEEyE. 

CUBIT,  (from  cubo,  to  lie  down  ;  because  the 
ancients  used  to  rest,  in  a  recumbent  position,  on 
this  part,  when  at  their  meals)  ;  the  fore-arm,  or 
that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  arm,  including 
the  elbow  and  wrist. 

CUBITA'JjIS,  a  name  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Mr. 
Cheseldcn  describes  th»  cubital  nerves  as  being  two 
in  each  arm,  the  upper  part  passing  over  the  upper 
extuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  running  on  to  the 
thumb  and  the  three  next  fingers  by  its  branches, 
which  spread  when  it  approaches  the  thumb;  the 
inferior,  which  passes  under  the  inner  extuberance 
of  the  OS  humeri,  proceeds  on  to  the  ring  and  little 
fingers. 

CUBITA'LIS  ARTERIA,  the  cubital  or  ulnar 
artery.  It  parts  from  the  radial  artery  about  a  fin- 
ger's breadth  below  the  bend  of  the  arm.  Near 
the  carpus  it  lies  just  under  the  integuments,  runs 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  forms  an  arch, 
which  anastomoses  with  that  of  the  radial ;  whence 
these  arteries  go  to  each  finger  and  to  the  thumb. 

CU'BITUS,  a  cubit  measure.  In  botany,  it  is 
eighteen  inches;  so  the  stalks  of  plants  are  named 
cuhitalis,  bicubitalis,  &c.  according  to  their  height. 

CUBOl'DES  OS,  (w^osiSyjf ;  from  kuJoj,  a  cube 
or  die,  and  sth;,  likeness  J;  a  tarsal  bone  of  the 
foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  die.  Be- 
hind, it  is  formed  into  an  oblong  unequal  concavity, 
adapted  to  the  fore-part  of  the  os  calcis.  On  its 
internal  side,  there  is  a  small  semicircular  smooth 
cavity,  to  join  the  navicular  bone  ;  immediately  be- 
fore which,  an  oblong  smooth  plane  is  made  by  the 
OS  cuneiforme  externum.  Below  this  the  bone  is 
hollow  and  rough.  On  the  internal  side  of  the 
lower  surface  a  round  prgtuberanco  and  fossa  are 
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found,  where  the  musculus  adductor  poUicis  has  its 
origin.  On  the  external  side  of  this  same  surface, 
there  is  a  round  knob,  covered  with  cartilage  ;  im- 
mediately before  which  a  smooth  fossa  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  primus 
runs  obliquely  across  the  foot;  and  on  the  knob 
the  thin  flat  cartilage  proper  to  this  muscle  plays  ; 
in  place  of  which  sometimes  a  bone  is  found:  more 
extenially  than  the  knob,  a  rough  hollow  is  made, 
for  the  strong  ligaments  stretched  between  this  bone 
and  the  os  calcis.  Anteriorly,  the  surface  of  the 
OS  cuboides  is  flat,  smooth,  and  slightly  divided  into 
two  planes,  for  sustaining  the  os  metatarsi  of  the 
little  toe,  and  of  the  toe  next  to  it.  The  form  of 
the  back-part  of  the  os  cuboides,  and  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  joint  with  the  os  calcis,  both  concur 
in  allowing  little  motion  in  this  part. 

CUCKOW  FLOWER.    See  Cardamine. 

CUCULLA'RIS,  (from  cucullus,  a  hood;  so 
named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood) ;  the 
muscle  otherwise  named  trapezius.  See  Trape- 
zius. 

CU'CUMIS,  (quasi  curvimeres,  from  their  cur- 
vature) ;  the  CUCUMBER.  This  fruit  is  the  produce 
of  the  Cucumis  sativus :  foliorum  angulis  rectis ; 
pomis  oblotigis  scabris,  Linn.  Dr.  CuUen  says, 
the  cucumber,  as  commonly  employed  in  its  unripe 
state,  is  perhaps  in  that  condition  not  very  nutrient; 
but  it  is  so  much  so  as  to  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  aliment  of  many  persons  in  warm  climates 
and  seasons :  and  its  aquteus,  cooling,  and  aces- 
cent qualities,  render  it  a  very  proper  summer  ali- 
ment. The  firmness,  however,  of  its  texture,  oc- 
casions it  often  to  be  too  long  retained  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  whence  it  frequently  occasions  acidity  and 
flatulency,  and  is  therefore  properly  accompanied 
with  some  of  the  condimenta,  as  pepper,  salt,  vi- 
negar, &c. 

CU'CUMIS  AGRE'STIS,  wild  or  squirting  cu- 
cumber ;  the  cucumis  asininus ;  Momordica  elate- 
rium  ;  j)omis  hispidus  cirrhis  nullis,  Linn.  Class, 
Moncecia.  Order,  Sjjngenesia.  The  dried  juice  of 
this  plant,  is  the  elateuium  of  the  shops.  It  has 
neither  smell  nor  taste,  yet  it  is  the  most  powerful 
cathartic  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Its  efficacy 
in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  it  requires 
great  caution  in  the  exhibition.  Dr.  Cullen  is  very 
shy  of  this  remedy.  Small  doses  are  usually  given 
at  first,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

CU'CUMIS  ASINl'NUS.    See  Cucumis  agres- 

TIS. 

CU'CUMIS  COLOCY'NTHIS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  bitter-apple.    See  Coeocyn- 

THIS. 

CU'CUMIS  MELO;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
melon  plant.    See  Melo. 

CU'CUMIS  SATl'VUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  cucumber  plant.    See  Cucumis. 

CUCU  RBIT,  (from  cucurbita,  a  gourd,  as  re- 


sembling it  in  shape)  ;  the  name  of  a  chemical  tcs. 
sel  employed  in  distillation,  when  covered  with  its 
head.  Some  cucurbits,  however,  are  shallow  and 
wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper,  tin, 
glass,  and  stone  ware,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances  to  be  distilled.  A  cucurbit,  pro- 
vided with  its  capital,  constitutes  the  vessel  for  dis- 
tillation called  an  Alembic 

CUCU'RBITA,  (a  curvitate,  according  to  Scali- 
ger ;  the  first  syllable  being  doubled,  as  in  cacula, 
populus,  &c.)  the  common  pumpion.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Cucurbita  pepo  ;  foltis  lobatis,  pomis  Icevi- 
bus,  are  used  instead  of  those  of  the  Cucurbita  lage- 
naria;  foliis  subangulatis,  tomentosis,  basi  subtus 
biglandulosis ;  pomis  lignosis,  Linn,  or  gourd. 
They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which  may 
be  made  into  emulsions ;  but  that  of  sweet  almonds 
is  preferable. 

CUCU'RBITA  CITRU'LLUS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.    See  Citrullus. 

CUCU'RBITA  LAGENA'RIA  ;  the  systematic 
name  for  the  bottle-gourd  plant.    See  Cucurbita. 

CUCU'RBITA  PEPO ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  pumpion.    See  Cucurbita. 

CUCURBITA'CEiE,  the  name  of  the  34th  or- 
der in  Linnjeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  resemble  the  gourd  in 
external  figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. This  order  contains  the  following  genera, 
viz.  gronovia,  melothria,  passiflora,  anguria,  bryo- 
nia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  fevillea^  momordica,  sicyos, 
trichosanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  a  serpent  found  in  America, 
growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  It  is  a  very  poi- 
sonous species,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives; 
but  its  flesh  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  esteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CU'LEX,  the  gnat  ;  an  insect,  well  known  and 
troublesome  enough  in  this  country,  but  by  no 
means  so  severe  in  its  bite  as  the  musketo  fly 
(culex  pipiens)  in  hot  climates.  In  the  day  time, 
or  at  night,  these  last  come  into  the  houses ;  and 
when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed,  they  begin  their 
disagreeable  humming,  approach  always  nearer 
to  the  bed,  and  at  last  suck  up  so  much  blood 
that  they  can  hardly  fly  away.  The  bite  causes 
blisters  in  people  of  a  delicate  constitution.  When 
the  weather  has  been  cool  for  some  days,  the  muske- 
toes  disappear ;  but  when  it  changes  again,  and 
especially  after  rain,  they  gather  frequently  in 
astonishing  quantities  about  the  houses.  In  sultry 
evenings  they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  swarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houses  or  to  town  ;  and  when 
they  are  driven  before  the  houses,  the  gnats  fly  in 
wherever  they  can.  In  the  greatest  heat  of  sum- 
mer, they  are  so  numerous  in  some  places,  that  the 
air  seems  to  be  quite  full  of  them,  especially  near 
swamps  and  stagnant  waters.  The  inhabitants 
therefore  make  fires  before  their  houses  to  expel 
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these  disagreeable  guests  by  the  smoke.  The 
common  remedies  for  their  stings  are  vinegar,  olhe 
oil,  and  camphorated  spirits. 

CULI'LAWAN;  also  called  Culzilawan,  and 
Cortex  caryophylloides ;  the  bark  of  the  Lau?'us 
culilawan  ;  foliis  triplinerviis  oppositis,  Linn.  It 
Tery  much  resembles  cinnamon  in  appearance  and 
properties,  but  is  little  used  in  this  country. 

CULINARY,  (from  culina,  a  kitchen) ;  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  kitchen,  as  culinary  salt,  cu- 
linary herbs,  &c. 

CU'LMUS,  (from  KaXafiOf,  areed,  orfromkalam, 
Arab.)  ;  in  botany,  the  stalk  or  blade  of  corn  or 
grass.  Culmiferous  plants  have  a  smooth  jointed 
stalk,  are  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrap- 
ped about:^  with  single,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  ;  and  their  seeds  are  in  chaffy  husks,  as 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  In  grasses  and  corns,  the  cul- 
mus  corresponds  to  the  caudex  or  trunk  of  trees  ; 
so  that  it  generally  denotes  that  part  between  the 
root  and  the  ear,  or  panicle.  Botanists  differ 
in  their  distribution  of  plants  into  culmiferous. 

CULMI'NI^,  (from  culmen,  the  top)  ;  in  bo- 
tany, the  twenty-fifth  order  in  Linna;us's  fragments 
of  a  natural  method. 

CULMIFEROUS,  (from  culmus,  a  straw  or 
haulm)  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which  have 
a  smooth  jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  wrap- 
ped about  at  each  joint  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  the  seeds  contained  in  chaffy 
husks ;  such  as  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the 
other  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  the  grasses. 

CUMIN  SEEDS.    See  Cuminum. 

CU'MINUM  (jiujxiyov  ;  from  kvm,  to  bring  forth  ; 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility),  or  Cyminum  ; 
euMiN.  It  is  the  Cuminum  cyminum,  Linn,  Class, 
Heptandria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  which  are  the  only  part  used  in  medicine, 
have  a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an  aroma- 
tic, flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are,  gene- 
rally, preferred  to  other  seeds,  for  external  use,  in 
discussing  indolent  tumors,  as  the  encysted,  scro- 
phulous,  &c.  and  give  name  both  to  a  plaster  and 
cataplasm  in  the  pharmacopanas. 

Emplastrum  Cumini,  Lond< 
Take  of  Cumin  seeds, 
Caraway  seeds, 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with 
them  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  powdered,  and 
make  a  plaster. 

Cataplasma  Cumini.  Lond. 
Take  of  Cumin  seeds,  one  pound; 
Bay  berries, 

Dry  leaves  of  water.germander,  or  scordium, 
Virginian  snake  root,  of  each  three  ounces  ] 
Cloves,  one  ounce. 


Rub  them  all  together  to  powder  ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  three  times  their  weight  of  honey, 
make  a  cataplasm. 

CU'MINUM  CY'MINUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cumin  plant.    See  Cuminum. 

CUNEIFO'RME  OS,  (from  cwweMs,  a  wedge)  ; 
a  name  of  the  os  sphenoides,  from  its  being  wedged 
between  the  other  bones.  It  is  also  a  name  lor  the 
third  of  the  first  row  of  bones  in  the  Avrist ;  so  called 
from  its  appearing  like  a  wedge,  sticking  between 
the  two  rows. 

CUNEIFO'RMIA  OSSA,  are  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  bones  of  the  foot,  thus  called  from  their 
wedge-like  shape;  from  cwwewy,  a  wedge,  and_/br;na, 
shape  ;  for  they  are  large  above,  and  narrow  below. 
They  lie  all  three  at  the  side  of  each  other.  The 
upper  side  is  convex,  and  the  under,  hollow  ;  by 
which  means  the  muscles  and  tendons  in  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  are  not  hurt  in  walking.  At  one  end 
these  bones  have  each  a  sinus,  which  receives  the 
OS  naviculare  ;  and  at  the  other  end  they  arc  joined 
to  the  three  inner  bones  of  the  metatarsus.  The 
innermost  of  these  bones  is  the  largest,  and  that  in 
the  middle  the  least. 

CUNrLA,  a  genus  in  Linnsus's^botany.  He 
enumerates  four  species. 

CUNO'NIA,  a  genus  in  Linnasus's  botany. 
There  is  but  one  species. 

CU'PEL,  in  chemistry,  a  small  vessel  which  ab- 
sorbs metallic  bodies,  when  changed  by  fire  into  a 
fluid  scoria  ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  their  metallic  state.  One  of  the  most 
proper  materials  for  making  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is 
the  ashes  of  animal  bones ;  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  substance  which  so  strongly  resists  vehement 
fire,  which  so  readily  imbibes  metallic  scoria,  and 
which  is  so  little  disposed  to  be  vitrified  by  them. 
For  want  of  these,  some  make  use  of  vegetable 
ashes,  freed,  by  boiling  in  water,  from  their  saline 
matter,  which  would  cause  them  to  melt  in  the  fire. 

CUPELLATION,  (from  kuppel,  Germ.);  the 
purifying  of  perfect  metals,  by  the  extraction  of 
such  imperfect  metals  as  are  intermixed  with  them.. 
This  is  performed  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  lead  to  the  mixture,  and  the  exposing  of  it 
to  a  due  heat ;  which  vitrifies  the  lead,  and,  together 
with  it,  the  imperfect  metals  of  the  original  mix- 
ture, leaving  the  perfect  in  a  pure  and  separate 
state.  This  operation  derives  its  name  from  the 
vessels  used  in  it.  These  arc  a  kind  of  flat  cruci- 
bles,  pretty  like  the  small  cups  known  under  the 
name  of  cupels:  and  the  subslance  of  which  they 
are  composed,  being  the  earth  of  bones,  is  suffi- 
ciently porous  to  absorb  and  retain  the  lead  that  is 
scorified  by  the  heat. 

CUPRE'SSUS,    {twepsffffos,  or  Kviea-^ia-ffos ',  so^ 
called,  octto  rs  kvsiv  ttxpifftrs;  rs;  aKpsfji^ovoc^,  because 
it  produces  equal  branches )  ;  the  Cupressus  semper- 
virens;  foliis  imbricatis  squamis  quadrangulis,  Linn. 
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Every  part  of  this  plant  was  formerly  nsed  medi- 
cinally. It  abounds  with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  tere- 
binthinate  juice,  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  against 
intermittents  ;  but  modern  practice  has  rejected  it. 

CU'PRUM,  (quasi  ces  Cyprmn  ;  so  called  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  brought) ; 
copper.  See  Copper.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  the  oxyd  of  this  metal  are :  ^rugo  prcep.  Lond. 
Oxymel  JEruginis^  Lond.  Ung.  subacet.  cupr. 
Edin,  It  also  enters  the  Emp.  melo.  vesic.  Edin. 
and  is  employed  in  the  production  of  acid,  acetos. 
Lond.     See  the  articles  ^rugo,  Oxymel,  and 

ACr.TOUS  ACID. 

CU'PRUM  AMMONIACA'LE.    See  Sulphas 

CUPIII  AMMONrACALIS. 

CU'PRUM  VITRIOLA'TUM.    See  Sulphas 

CUPRI. 

CU'RA  AVENA'CEA.  A  decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and  sugar 
were  dissolved,  was  foi-merly  used  in  fevers,  and 
was  thus  named. 

CU'RCAS,  a  name  given,  in  Egypt,  to  an  escu- 
lent root,  approaching  to  the  taste  and  virtues  of 
the  colocasia.  It  is  also  a  name  used  in  Malabar 
for  a  small  fruit  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  hazel- 
nut. Both  these  drugs  have  the  credit  of  being 
strong  provocatives ;  aad  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  curcas  of  the  East  Indies  may  be  the  fruit 
called  BEL  by  Avicenna,  and  said  to  possess  the 
same  virtues.  Garcias  has  been  led  into  a  very 
great  error  by  this  simdarity  of  names  and  virtues  ; 
and  supposes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the  same  with 
that  of  the  East  Indies. 

CURCU'MA,  (from  the  Arabic  curcum,  or 
hsrcum).,  Curcuma  longa,  or  Curcuma  rotunda; 
TURMERIC  It  is  the  curcuma  longa  ;  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  ;  nervis  later alibus  Jiumerosissimis,  Linn.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  imported,  in  its  dried  state, 
from  the  East  Indies,  in  various  forms.  p]xternally 
it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrink'ed,  solid,  pon- 
derous, and  the  inner  substance  of  a  deep  satlron 
or  gold  colour:  its  odour  is  somewhat  fragrant  ;  to 
the  tasfe  it  is  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  exciting  a 
TOoderate  degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on 
being  chewed  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  curry  powder, 
is  valuable  as  a  dyeing  dri\g,  and  furnishes  a  chemi- 
cal test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined  alkalies.  It 
is  now  very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  as  a  remedy  in  jaun- 
dict'",  dropsy,  &c. 

CURCU'MA  LO'NGA;  the  turmeric  plant. 
See  Curcuma. 

CURCU'MA  ROTU'NDA.    See  Curcuma. 

CURD,  the  substance  produced  by  the  coagu- 
lating or  fixing  of  any  fluid  body,  particularly  milk. 
See  the  ai tides  Milk  and  Cheese.  At  Florence, 
they  curdle  milk,  for  the  making  of  cheese,  with 
artichoke  f.owers,  in  lieu  of  the  rennet  used  for  the 


same  purpose  with  us.  The  Bisaltas,  a  people  of 
Macedonia,  Rochfort  observes,  lived  wholly  upon 
curdled  milk,  i,  e.  on  curds.  He  adds,  that  curds 
are  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  Upper  Au- 
vergne  in  France,  and  whey  their  only  drink. 

CURING,  a  term  used  for  the  preserving  fish, 
flesh,  and  other  animal  substances,  by  means  of 
certain  additions  of  things,  to  prevent  putrefaction. 
One  great  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  smoking  the 
bodies  with  the  smoke  of  wood,  or  rubbing  them 
with  common  salt,  nitre,  &c.    See  Condimenta. 

CU'RMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  sort 
of  malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and 
was  drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  instead 
of  wine,  according  to  Dioscorides's  account.  He 
accuses  it  of  causing  pains  in  the  head,  generating 
bad  juices,  and  disordering  the  nervous  system. 
He  also  says,  that  in  the  western  part  of  Iberia,  and 
in  Britain,  such  a  sort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  pre- 
pared from  wheat  instead  of  barley. 

CURRANTS.  SeeRiBEs. 

CURSU'TA  j  a  root  so  called  in  a  former  editloiv 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  the  Gen. 
fiana  purpurea,  Linn.  It  is  a  strong  bitter,  has 
rery  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  gentian  ; 
and  in  no  degree  superior,  though  by  some  it  is 
used  in  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Home,  in  his  list  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  styles  it  Gentiana  lutea  sylvestris ; 
while  he  terms  the  common  gentian,  Gentiana  lutea 
sativa.  No  botanic  author,  however,  makes  this 
distinction  ;  nor  can  the  name  of  cursuta  be  met 
with  in  any  writer  on  the  Materia  Medica. 

CU'SCUTA,  (according  to  Linna3us,  a  corrup- 
tion from  the  Greek  YLolo-vIo.;.,  or  Ka^ulag,  which  is 
from  the  Arabic  chessuth,  or  chasuth)  ;  dodder. 
See  Epitha'mum, 

CUSPIDA'TI,  (from  cuspis,  a  point;  because 
they  are  pointed).    See  Teeth. 

CUSPIDA'TUS,  in  botany,  cuspidated;  that  is, 
when  the  leaves  of  a  flower  end  in  a  point. 

CUSSO'iXIA,  a  genus  in  Linnsus's  botany.  He 
enumerates  two  species. 

CUTANEOUS,  (from  cutis,  the  skin)  ;  belong, 
ing  to  the  skin,  as  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c. 

CU'TCH,  a  name  by  which  the  English  in  th« 
East  Indies  call  the  gum  kino. 

CUTl'CULA,  (dim.  of  cutis,  the  skin),  the 
scarf-skin,  or  epidermis ;  a  thin,  pellucid,  insensi- 
ble membrane,  of  a  white  colour,  that  covers  and 
defends  the  true  skin.    See  Epidermis. 

CU'TIS,  the  true  skin  ;  a  thick,  fibrous,  vascular, 
and  nervous  covering  extended  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body.  It  is  the  situation  of  the  organ 
of  touch,  exhalation,  and  inhalation,  &c.  See  Skiv. 

CU'TIS  ANSERl'NA,  (anserina;  from  anser, 
a  goose).  The  rough  state  the  skin  is  sometimes 
thrown  into,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  terror,  in 
which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of  a  goose,  has  given 
occasion  to  this  epithet. 
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CY'ANUS,  (Kvavo(,  cwrulean,  or  sky-llue ;  so 
called  from  its  colour)  ;  the  blue-1)ottle,  or  corn- 
flower. This  plant  is  the  centaurea  cyanus ; 
calycibus  serratis  ;  foliis  linearibus^  integer rimis^ 
infimis  dentaiis,  Liuu.  The  flowers  were  formerly 
in  frequent  use;  but  their  nntiphlogistic,  anti- 
spasiTiOdlc,  cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  other 
supposed  properties,  are  now,  with  great  proprie- 
ty, mistrusted. 

CYATHIFO'RMIS,  (from  cyathus,  a  cup,  and 
forma^  likeness),  in  botany,  shaped  like  a  cup  ; 
that  is,  partly  cylindrical,  but  expanding  towards 
the  top. 

CY'ATIIUS,  (KuaQos,  a  cup,  from  the  verb  kucv, 
to  pour  ou() ;  a  common  measure  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry 
kind.  It  was  equal  to  one  ounce,  or  the  tvvelilli 
part  of  a  pint.  'I  heir  cj  athus  was  made  with  a 
handle  likex)ur  puach-ladls.  Fhy  ;icia!is  st  ll  employ 
this  term  in  prescription  ;  and  it  \:sually  denotes  a 
wine-glass  or  tea-cnpful  of  tht  medicine  ordered. 

CY'CAS,  the  sago-tree;  a  genus  in  Linnaius's 
botany.  He  describes  only  one  species,  the  Cir- 
ciNALis.    See  Sago. 

CY'CLAMEN,  (xu-nkaijuey ;  from  kukKx;,  circular  ; 
either  on  account  ot  the  iound  lorm  oi  the  leaves, 
or  of  the  roots),  the  plant  called  sow-bread.  See 

ArTH  ANITA. 

CY'CLAMEN  EURO'PEUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-broad.    See  Artiianita. 

CYCLl'SCUS,  (xuKAttrxo;,  from  xvkaoi,  acircle); 
an  instrument  in  the  shape  ot  a  hali  moon,  formerly 
used  for  scraping  a  carious  bone. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  a  vinous  liquor  made  from 
the  juice  of  Apples.  Dr.  Cullen  says  it  possesses 
the  general  properties  of  olher  wines.  See  Wine. 
In  the  cyder  countries,  and  especially  in  America, 
they  make  what  is  called  Cyder-Wine,  by  boiling 
the  apple  juice  to  (;ne  half  the  quantity,  before  it  is 
fermented.  An  ardent  spirit  is  also  prociirt-d  from 
Cyder  by  distillation.  C)  der  is  liable  (o  a  dange- 
rous impregnation  from  lead.  See  Pictonum  colica. 

CYDER  K.  I  N,  called  also,  pur  re,  or  perkin,  a 
liquor  made  by  infusing  in  water,  the  murk,  or 
gross  matter,  remaining  after  the  cydt  r  is  pressed 
out.  After  48  hours  maceration,  what  is  squeezed 
out  by  the  press  is  imniediaiely  iunned  up  and 
stopped;  and  is  fit  to  drink  in  a  few  days.  It 
clarifies  of  itself,  and  serves  families  instead  of  small 
beer ;  keeping  longer  if  a  convenient  quantity  of 
hops  be  added. 

CYDO'NIUM  MA'LUM,  (from  Cydon,  a  town 
in  Crete,  where  they  grew),  the  quince  ;  Pyrus 
cydonia,  Linn.  Pyrus  foliis  integerrimis^  Jloribus 
solitariis.  Class,  Icosundria.  Ordt  r,  Pentagynia. 
The  seeds  are  directed  by  the  London  Col  ege  to 
be  made  into  a  mucilage,  which  is  recommended  in 
aphthous  aliiections  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.    See  Mu  cilag£. 


CYLINDER,  a  solid  body  made  by  the  rotation 
of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  about  one  of  its 
sides;  so  that  when,  in  anatomy,  a  vessel  is  said  to  be 
cylindrical,  it  is  meant  that  it  is  so  shaped,  as  not  to 
be  narrower  at  one  end  than  another,  but  that  it  is  of 
the  same  diameter  in  all  places,  contrary  to  a  cone^ 
OT  a,  conical  vessel.    See  Cone. 

CY'MA,  (xf/^a,  a  foetus',  from  xyai,  to  bring 
forth),  in  botany,  a  cyme.  It  properly  signifies  a 
sprout  or  tender  shoot,  particularly  of  the  cab- 
bage. Linnaeus  explains  it  to  be  an  aggregate 
flower,  composed  of  several  f.orets,  sitting  on  a  re- 
ceptacle, producing  all  (he  primary  peduncles  from 
the  same  point,  but  having  the  partial  peduncles 
scattered  or  irregular ;  all  fa^-tigiate,  or  forming  a 
flat  surface  at  top.  The  cyinc,  is  either  naked  or  • 
with  bractes.  P'lowers  disposed  in  a  cyme  are  call- 
ed cymose  flowers:  hence  Cymx)saj,  the  sixty-third 
of  Linnteus's  natural  orders  in  the  Philosophia  Bo- 
tanica. 

CYMBAL A'RIA,  a  species  of  Saxifraga.  Also 
the  ivj  -leaved  toad-tlax,  a  species  of  Antirrhinum. 

CY'MIA,  an  ancient  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
urinal. 

CYNA'NCHE,  a  name  for  the  quinsy,  or  in- 
flammation  ol' the  fauces,  tonsils.  &c.  Cullen  dis- 
tinguishes five  species  of  Cynanche,  viz.  1.  Cynan- 
che  tonsillaris.  2.  Cynanche  maligna.  3.  Cynan. 
che  trachealis.  4.  Cynanche  pharyngcea.  5.  Cy* 
nanche  parotidwa.    See  the  following  articles. 

CYNA'NCHE  TONSiLLA'RlS ;  the  Infiam- 
matory  Quinsy.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  affecting  princi- 
pally that  congeries  of  mucous  follicles  which  forms 
the  tonsils;  and  from  thence  spreading  along  the 
velum  and  uvula,  so  as  frequently  to  affect  every 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  disease  first 
appear?  by  a  tumor  and  redness  of  the  parts  ;  is 
attendc'd  witis  a  painl'ul  and  difficult  deglutition  ; 
a  trouLlesome  clamminess  of  the  mouth  and  throat; 
a  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus  ;  and 
the  whole  is  accompanied  with  pyrexia.  The  in- 
flammation and  tumor  are  commonly  at  first  most 
considerable  in  one  tonsil ;  and  afterwards,  abat- 
ing in  that,  increase  in  the  other.  This  disease, 
which  is  not  contagious,  is  commonly  occasioned 
by  cold  externally  applied,  particularly  about  the 
neck.  It  anec's  especially  the  young  and  san- 
guine ;  and  a  disposition  to  it  is  often  acquired  by 
habit.  It  occurs  especially  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn, when  the  vicitsitudes  of  heat  and  cold  so  fre- 
quently take  place.  It  terminates  frequently  by 
resolution,  sometimes  by  suppuration,  but  hardly 
ever  by  gangrene  ;  though,  in  some  cases,  sloughy 
spots  appear  on  the  fauces. 

As  tlie  principal  morbid  affection  in  this  disease, 
on  which  all  its  characterising  symptoms  immedi- 
ately  depend,  is  the  active  inflammation  in  the  ton- 
sils and.  neighbouring  parts,  the  object  first  and- 
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principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure,  is  to  obtain 
a  resolution  of  this  inflammation.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  reme- 
dies, with  the  view  of  obviating  urgent  symptoms, 
before  a  resolution  can  be  effected;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  a  resolution  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  practitioner  to  promote  a 
speedy  and  favourable  suppuration.  After  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place,  the  proper  means  of  pro- 
moting a  discharge  of  the  purulent  matter  will  con- 
clude the  cure  ;  and,  to  effect  this,  nothing  is  so 
l)2neficial  as  fumigating  the  throat  frequently,  by 
means  of  a  funnel  placed  over  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  into  which  some  lumps  of  camphor  are 
thrown.  While  there  is  a  chance  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  pus,  some  local  bleeding  may  be 
necessary ;  and  also  large  and  general  evacuations 
from  the  arm  are  beneficial.  The  opening  of  the 
ranular  veins  is  held  to  be  an  insignificant  remedy, 
according  to  Dr.  Cullen  ;  but  it  is  recommended  as 
an  efficacious  one  by  Sir  John  Pringle :  more  be- 
nefit, however,  may  in  general  be  derived  from 
leeches  to  the  external  fauces.  The  inflammation 
may  be  often  relieved  by  moderate  astringents,  and 
particularly  by  acids  applied  to  the  parts  aflectcd. 
Dr.  Saunders,  of  London,  directs  the  following 
gargle  to  be  used,  but  not  too  frequently  : 

R  Acidimuriat.  gutt.  xxx. 
McUis  rosa;  5!]. 
Decocti  hordei  ^vj.  Misce. 

Besides  these,  blistering,  and  still  more  frequent- 
ly rubefacient  medicines,  are  applied  with  success, 
as  well  as  the  antiphlogistic  purgatives  ;  and  every 
part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed, 
except  the  application  of  cold.  Sir  John  Pringle 
recommends  a  thick  piece  of  flannel,  moistened 
■with  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  oil,  to  be  applied  to 
the  throat,  and  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours. 

These  means,  employed  alter  bleeding,  either 
carry  off,  or  at  least  lessen  the  inflammation.  When 
the  disease  has  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  nothing 
■will  be  more  useful  than  the  taking  into  the  fauces 
the  steams  of  camphor  and  warm  water,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Benefit  is  also  obtained  from  poul- 
tices applied  to  the  external  fauces.  Dr.  Fordyce 
directs  briony  root,  chamomile  flowers,  and  other 
emollient  vegetables,  with  a  little  hog's  lard,  to  be 
applied  in  that  way.  He  observes  also,  that  the 
inflammation  may  sometimes  be  diminished,  by  aug- 
menting the  secretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  mouth  and  throat ;  and  that  we  arc  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  mucous  membrane  from  being 
affected  by  the  salts  of  the  thin  mucus. 

R  Aq.  Cinnam.  Ten.  ^viij. 
Oxymel.  Scillit.  ^ss. 
M.  Ft.  Gargarisma.    Utatur  saepius. 


R  Syr.  ex  Althaea 

01.  AmygdalE  aa  5j. 

Conserv.  Cynosb.  ^ss.  Misce  fiat  Linctuj. 
Cap.  coch.  unum  parvum  frequenter. 

If  the  inflamed  parts  suppnrate,  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  to  be  kept  moist  with  the  infus.  sem. 
lini,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  liquorice.  If  no 
fluid  can  be  gotten  into  the  stomach,  the  blood, 
vessels  may  be  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  cly- 
sters of  starch  and  sugar,  milk,  or  nutrition* 
broths. 

When  the  abscess  is  attended  with  much  swell- 
ing, if  it  does  not  break,  it  ought  to  be  opened  by 
a  lancet ;  and  this  does  not  require  much  hesitation, 
as  even  the  inflammatory  state  may  be  relieved  by 
some  scarification  of  the  tonsils.  When  this  dis- 
ease runs  very  rapidly  to  such  a  height  as  to 
threaten  suff'ocation,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  bronchotomy,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  operation  has  sometimes  been 
employed  where  it  was  unnecessary :  indeed  we  may 
safely  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  but  seldom  requi- 
site ;  insomuch  that  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us,  he  has 
never,  in  his  practice,  seen  any  case  requiring  bron- 
chotomy. 

CYNANCHE  MALIGNA ;  the  malignant,  pu. 
tfidf  or  ulcerous  Sore  Throat.  This  disease  is  not 
particularly  described  by  the  ancient  physicians ; 
though  perhaps  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ulcers 
mentioned  by  Aretaeus  Cappadox,  and  the  pestilent 
ulcerated  tonsils  we  read  of  in  Aetius  Amideus, 
were  of  this  nature.  Some  of  the  scarlet  fevers 
mentioned  by  Morton  seem  also  to  have  approach- 
ed near  to  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
a  disease  exactly  similar  to  this  is  described  by  the 
physicians  of  that  time,  as  raging  with  great  vio- 
lence and  mortality,  in  Spain  and  some  part  of 
Italy  ;  but  no  account  of  it  was  published  in  this 
country  till  the  year  1748,  when  a  very  accurate 
one  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  in  1752 
by  Dr.  Huxham.  The  latter  observes,  that  this 
disease  was  preceded  by  long,  cold,  and  wet  sea- 
sons; by  which,  probably,  the  bodies  of  people 
were  debilitated,  and  more  apt  to  receive  conta- 
gion, which  possibly  also  might  be  produced  by  the 
stagnant  and  putrid  waters. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  was  very  different  in 
different  persons.  Sometimes  a  rigor,  with  fulness 
and  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  painful  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  were  the  first  symptoms  complained  0*". 
Sometimes  alternate  chills  and  heats,  with  some  de- 
gree of  giddiness,  drov/siness,  or  head-ach,  ushered 
in  the  disease.  It  seized  others  with  much  more 
feverish  symptoms ;  great  pain  of  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs ;  a  vast  oppression  of  the  prajcordia,  and 
continual  sighing.  Some  grown  persons  went 
about  for  some  days  in  a  drooping  state,  with  much 
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aneasinesi  and  anxiety,  till  at  laSt  they  rrere  oblig- 
ed to  take  to  their  beds.  Thus  various  was  the 
disease,  says  Dr.  Huxham,  at  the  onset.  But  it 
commonly  began  with  chills  and  heats,  load  and 
pain  of  the  head,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  hoarse- 
ness ;  some  cough,  sickness  at  stomach,  frequent 
vomiting  and  purging,  in  children  especially,  which 
were  sometimes  very  severe  ;  though  a  contrary 
state  was  more  common  to  the  adult.  There  was 
in  all  a  very  great  dejection  of  spirits,  very  sudden 
weakness,  great  heaviness  on  the  breast,  and  faint- 
ness,  from  the  very  beginning.  The  pulse  in  ge- 
neral was  quick,  small,  and  fluttering,  though 
sometimes  heavy  and  undulating.  The  urine  was 
commonly  pale,  thin,  and  crude  ;  however,  in  many 
grown  persons,  it  was  in  small  quantities  and  high- 
coloured,  or  like  turbid  whey.  The  eyes  were 
heavy,  reddish,  and  as  it  were  weeping  ;  the  coun- 
tenance very  often  full,  flushed,  and  bloated,  though 
sometimes  pale,  and  sunk. 

How  slight  soever  the  disorder  might  appear  in 
the  day-time,  at  night  the  symptoms  became  greatly 
aggravated,  and  the  feverish  habit  very  much  in- 
creased, nay,  sometimes  a  delirium  occurred  on  the 
very  first  night;  and  this  exacerbation  constantly 
returned  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
Indeed  when  it  was  considerably  on  the  decline, 
our  author  says  he  has  been  often  pretty  much 
surprised  to  find  his  patient  had  passed  the  whole 
night  in  a  phrenzy,  whom  he  had  left  tolerably  cool 
and  sedate  in  the  day. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  seizure,  and  sometimes 
cotemporary  with  it,  a  swelling  and  soreness  of  the 
throat  was  perceived,  and  the  tonsils  became  very 
tumid  and  inflamed,  and  many  times  the  parotid 
and  maxillary  glands  swelled  very  much,  and  very 
suddenly,  even  at  the  very  beginning ;  sometimes 
so  much  as  even  to  threaten  strangulation.  The 
fauces  also  very  soon  appeared  of  a  high  florid  red, 
or  rather  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  very  shining 
and  glossy  ;  and  most  commonly  on  the  uvula, 
tonsils,  velum  palati,  and  back  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx, several  whitish  or  ash-coloured  spots  appeared 
scattered  up  and  down,  which  oftentimes  increased 
very  fast,  and  soon  covered  one  or  both  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  &c.  these,  in  the  event,  proving  sloughs  of 
superficial  ulcers  (which  sometimes,  however,  eat 
very  deep  into  the  parts).  The  tongue  at  this  time, 
though  only  white  and  moist  at  the  top,  was  very 
foul  at  the  root,  and  covered  with  a  thick  yellowish 
or  brown  coat.  The  breath  also  now  began  to  be 
Tery  nauseous;  which  offensive  smell  increased 
hourly,  and  in  some  became  at  length  intolerable, 
and  that  too,  sometimes,  even  to  the  patients  them- 
selves. 

The  second  or  third  day,  every  symptom  became 
much  more  aggravated,  and  the  fever  much  more 
considerable  ;  and  those  that  had  struggled  with  it 
tolerably  well  for  thirty  or  forty  hours^  were  fprcsd 
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to  lubmit.  The  restlessness  and  anxiety  grpat^y 
increased,  as  well  as  the  difliculty  in  swallowing. 
The  head  was  very  giddy,  pained,  and  loaded; 
there  was  generally  more  or  less  of  a  delirium ; 
sometimes  a  pervigilium  and  perpetual  phrenzy, 
though  others  lay  very  stupid,  but  often  starting  and 
muttering  to  themselves.  The  skin  was  very  hot, 
dry,  and  rough  ;  there  was  very  rarely  any  dispo- 
sition to  sweat.  The  urine  was  pale,  thin,  crude  ; 
often  yellowish  and  turbid.  Sometimes  a  vomiting 
was  urgent,  and  sometimes  a  very  great  looseness, 
in  children  particularly.  The  sloughs  were  now 
much  enlarged,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  and  the 
surrounding  parts  tended  much  more  to  a  livid  hue. 
The  breathing  became  much  more  difficult ;  with  a 
kind  of  a  rattling  stcrtor,  as  if  the  patient  was  ac- 
tually strangling,  the  voice  being  exceeding  hoarse 
and  hollow,  exactly  resembling  that  from  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  fauces.  This  sound  in  speaking  and 
breathing  was  so  peculiar,  that  any  person  in  the 
least  conversant  with  the  disease  might  easily  know 
it  by  this  odd  noise ;  from  whence  indeed  the 
Spanish  physicians  gave  it  the  name  of  garotillo^ 
expressing  the  noise  made  by  persons  when  they 
are  strangling  with  a  rope.  Our  author  never 
observed  in  any  of  them  the  shrill  barking  noise 
that  we  frequently  hear  in  inflammatory  quinsies. 
The  breath  of  all  these  persons  was  very  nauseous  ; 
of  some  insuff'erably  foetid,  especially  in  the  advance 
of  the  disorder  to  a  crisis ;  and  many,  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  spit  ofi'  a  vast  quantity  of  very 
purulent  mucus,  tinged  sometimes  with  blood  ; 
and  sometimes  the  matter  was  quite  livid,  and  of  an 
abominable  smell.  The  nostrils  likewise,  in  many, 
were  greatly  inflamed  and  excoriated,  continually 
dripping  down  a  most  sharp  ichor  or  sanious  mat- 
ter, so  excessively  acrid,  that  it  not  only  corroded 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  hands  of  the  children  that 
laboured  under  the  disease,  but  even  the  fingert 
and  arms  of  the  very  nurses  that  attended  them.  As 
this  ulceration  of  the  nostrils  came  on,  it  commonly 
caused  an  almost  incessant  sneezing  in  children ; 
but  few  adults  were  affected  with  it,  at  least  to  any 
considerable  degree.  It  was  surprising  what  quan. 
titles  of  matter  some  children  discharged  in  this 
way,  they  would  often  rub  it  on  their  face,  hands, 
and  arms,  and  blister  them  all  over.  A  sudden 
stoppage  of  this  rheum  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
actually  choaked  several  children ;  and  some  swal- 
lowed such  quantities  of  it,  as  occasioned  excoria- 
tions of  the  intestines,  violent  gripings,  dysentery, 
&c.  nay,  even  excoriations  of  the  anus  and  but- 
tocks.  Not  only  the  nostrils,  fauces,  &c.  were 
greatly  affected  by  this  extremely  sharp  matter, 
but  the  wind-pipe  itself  was  sometimes  much  cor- 
roded by  it,  and  pieces  of  its  internal  membrane 
were  spit  up,  with  much  blood  and  corruption  ; 
and  the  patients  lingered  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  at  length  died  tabid ;  though  there  were  more 
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frequent  Insfances  of  its  falling  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently on  the  lungs,  and  killing  in  a  peripneumonic 
manner. 

Dr.  Huxham  was  astonished  sometimes  to  see 
several  swallow  with  tolerable  ease,  though  the 
tumor  of  the  tonsils  and  throat,  the  quantity  of 
thick  mucus,  and  the  rattling  noise  in  breathing, 
■were  Tcry  terrible  ;  which  he  thinks  pretty  clearly 
shows,  that  this  malignant  quinsy  was  more  from 
the  acrimony  and  abundance  of  the  secretions  than 
the  Tiolence  of  the  inflammation. 

Most  commonly  the  angina  came  on  before  the 
exanthemata ;  but  many  times  the  cuticular  erup- 
tion appeared  before  the  sore  throat,  and  was 
sometimes  very  considerable,  though  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  pain  in  the  fauces  :  on  the  contrary,  a 
rery  severe  angina  seized  some  patients  that  had  no 
manner  of  eruption  ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  cases, 
a  very  great  itching  and  desquamation  of  the  skin 
sometimes  ensued  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  in  grown 
persons,  very  rarely  in  children.  In  general,  how- 
ever, a  very  considerable  efflorescence  broke  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  most  commonly  happened  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day :  sometimes  it  was  partial, 
sometimes  it  covered  almost  the  whole  body, 
though  very  seldom  the  face  :  spmetimes  it  was  of 
an  erysipelatous  kind  :  sometimes  more  pustular  : 
the  pustules  frequently  eminent,  and  of  a  deep  fiery 
red  colour,  particularly  on  the  breast  and  arms  ; 
fcut  oftentimes  they  were  very  small,  and  might 
te  better  felt  than  seen,  and  gave  a  very  odd  kind 
of  roughness  to  the  skin.  The  colour  of  the 
efflorescence  Avas  commonly  of  a  crimson  hue,  or 
as  if  the  skin  had  been  smeared  over  with  juice  of 
raspberries,  and  this  even  to  the  fingers  ends  ;  and 
the  skin  appeared  inflamed  and  swoln,  as  it  were  ; 
the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  were  often  evidently 
so,  and  very  stiff,  aud  somewhat  painful.  This 
crimswii  colour  of  the  skin  seemed  indeed  peculiar 
to  this  disease.  Though  the  eruption  seldom  failed 
of  giving  some  manifest  relief  to  the  patient,  as  to 
anxiety,  sickness  at  stomach,  vomiting,  purging, 
&c.  yet  there  was  observed  an  universal  fiery 
eruption  on  some  persons,  without  the  least  abate- 
meat  of  the  symptoms,  nay  almost  every  symptom 
seemed  more  aggravated,  particularly  the  fever, 
oppression,  anxiety,  and  delirium ;  and  our  au, 
thor  knew  more  than  one  or  two  patients  die  in 
the  most  raging  phreiizy,  covered  Avith  the  most 
universal  fiery  rash  he  ever  saw  ;  so  that,  as  in  the 
highly  conHuent  small-pox,  it  seemed  only  to  de- 
note the  malignity  of  the  disease. 

He  had  under  his  care  a  young  gentleman,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  whose  tongue,  fauces,  and 
tonsils,  Avere  as  black  as  ink.  He  swallowed 
with  extreme  diiliculty  ;  and  continually  spit  otF 
immense  quantities  of  a  black,  sanious,  and  very 
feetid matter,  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days: — about 


the  serenth  day,  his  fever  being  somewhat  abated, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery,  though  the  bloody, 
sanious,  foetid  expectoration  still  continued,  with  a 
most  violent  cough.  He  at  length  indeed  got 
over  it,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  every  one  that 
saw  him.  Now,  in  this  patient,  a  severe  and  uni- 
versal rash  broke  out  upon  the  second  and  third 
day  ;  and  the  itching  of  his  skin  was  so  intolerable, 
that  he  tore  it  all  over  his  body  in  a  most  shocking 
manner  :  yet  this  very  great  and  timely  eruption 
very  little  relieved  his  fever  and  delirium,  or  pre- 
vented the  other  dreadfnl  symptoms  mentioned. 

An  early  and  kindly  eruption,  however,  was 
most  commonly  a  very  good  omen;  and,  when 
succeeded  by  a  very  copious  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  that 
occurred ;  but  when  the  eruption  turned  of  a 
dusky  or  livid  colour,  or  prematurely  or  suddenly 
receded,  every  symptom  grew  Avorse,  and  the  utmost 
danger  impended,  especially  if  purple  or  black 
spots  appeared  promiscuosly,  as  sometimes  happen- 
ed; the  urine  grew  limpid,  and  convulsions  cam« 
on,  or  a  fatal  sutfocation  soon  closed  the  tragedy. 

The  disease  was  generally  at  the  height  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in  young  persons,  in  the  elder 
not  so  soon ;  and  the  crisis  many  times  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  and  then  very  imper- 
fect :  some  adults,  however,  were  carried  oif  in 
two  or  three  days;  the  distemper  either  falling  on 
the  lungs,  and  killing  in  a  peripneumonic  manner  ; 
or  on  the  brain,  and  the  patient  either  died  raving, 
or  comatose.  In  some,  the  disease  brought  on  a. 
very  troublesome  cough,  purulent  expectoration, 
haemoptoe,  and  hectic ;  in  which  they  lingered  on 
for  several  weeks,  and  then  died  tabid. 

If  a  gentle  perspiration  came  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  ;  if  the  pulse  became  more  slow,  firm, 
and  equal ;  if  the  sloughs  of  the  fauces  cast  olF  in  a 
kindly  manner,  and  appeared  at  the  bottom  tolera- 
bly clean  and  florid  ;  if  the  breathing  was  more 
soft  and  free,  and  some  degree  of  vigour  and  quick- 
ness returned  in  the  eyes  ;  all  was  well,  and  a 
salutary  crisis  followed  soon  by  a  continuance  of 
the  sweat,  and  a  turbid,  subsiding,  farinaceous 
urine,  a  plentiful  expectoration,  and  a  very  larg» 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  But  if  a  rigor  came 
on,  and  the  exanthemata  suddenly  disappeared  or 
turned  livid;  if  the  pnlse  grew  very  small  and 
quick,  and  the  skin  remained  hot  and  parched  as 
it  Avere,  the  breathing  more  difficult,  the  eyes  dead 
and  glassy,  the  urine  pale  and  limpid,  delirium  or 
coma  succeeded,  with  a  coldish  clammy  sweat  out 
the  face  or  extremities,  life  was  despaired  of; 
especially  if  a  singultus  and  choaking  or  gulping  in 
the  throat  attended,  Avith  sudden,  liquid,  involun- 
tary, livid  stools,  intolerably  foetid.  In  some  few- 
patients  Dr.  Huxham  observed,  some  time  before 
the  fatal  period,  not  only  the  face  bloated,  sallow, 
shining,  and  greasy  as  it  Avere,  but  the  whole  neck 
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Tery  mucli  swoln,  and  of  a  cadaverous  look ;  and 
even  the  whole  body  became  in  some  degree  cede- 
matous  ;  and  the  impression  of  a  finger  would 
remain  fixed  in  a  part,  the  skin  not  rising  again  as 
usual ;  an  indication  that  the  blood  stagnated  in 
the  capillaries,  and  that  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres 
was  quite  lost. 

Medical  writers  are  still  much  divided  in  opi- 
nion, whether  the  cynanche  maligna  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  disease  with  the  scarlatina 
anginosa,  afterwards  to  be  treated  of,  or  not. 
This  question  will,  under  that  head,  be  more 
fully  discussed.  At  present  we  shall  only  obserre, 
that  although  ulcerous  sore  throats  of  a  malignant 
nature  often  appear  sporadically,  yet  that  the  dis. 
ease  above  described  appears  only  as  an  epidemiCj 
and  is  always  the  consequence  of  contagion. 

Since  the  accurate  accounts  given  by  Drs.  Fo- 
thergill  and  Huxham,  of  the  epidemics  which  pre. 
▼ailed  about  sixty  years  ago,  this  disease  has  fre- 
quently been  observed,  at  times  epidemic,  in  almost 
every  different  part  of  Britain.  Like  small-pox, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough,  it  seems  in  every  case 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  contagion. 
It  has  been  observed  to  prevail  equally  generally 
in  every  situation,  and  at  every  season  ;  and  on 
exposure  to  the  contagion,  no  age,  sex,  or  condi- 
tion, is  exempted  from  it.  But  the  having  once 
liad  the  disease,  seems  in  this  affection  to  afford 
the  same  security  against  future  contagion  as  in  the 
small-pox;  at  least  instances,  where  it  can  be  said 
that  the  same  individual  has  been  twice  affected 
with  it,  are  both  very  rare  and  very  doubtful,  as 
well  as  in  sraall-pox. 

Like  other  febrile  contagions,  the  malignant 
ulcerous  sore  throat  is  terminated  only  by  a  natu- 
ral course  ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the  practiti- 
oner is  to  combat  unfavourable  occurrences.  In 
this  the  septic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  to 
be  kept  in  view.  The  debility  Avith  which  it  is 
attended  renders  all  evacuations  by  bleeding  and 
purging  improper,  except  in  a  few  instances  on  the 
first  attack,  where  the  debility  is  less,  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  more  considerable.  The 
fauces  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  the 
acrid  matter  poured  out  upon  them,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  frequently  washed  out  by  gargles  of 
sage  tea  and  vinegar,  or  by  the  following,  which 
Dr.  Saunders  recommends  to  procure  a  separation 
©f  the  sloughs  : 

R  Decoct,  cinchonae  ^'^j. 
Acidi  vitriol,  dilut.  5j. 
Mellis  rosse  jj. 
Misce  fiat  gargarisma  quocum  OS  et  fauces 
«aspe  de  die  colluantur. 

R  Oxymcl.  Jiruginis  5SS. 
Mellis  rosag  ^ij. 


Decocti  hordei  §iiis. 
M.  fiat  gargarisma. 

Dr.  Saunders  observes,  that  this  disease  should 
be  distinguibhed  from  the  inflammatory  angina, 
and  from  a  particular  species  of  epidemic  sore 
throat,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  this  country, 
attended  with  much  pain  and  difficult  deglutition, 
violent  hcad-ach  with  inflamed  eyes,  sometimes 
an  universal  redness  and  eruption  on  the  skin.  A 
diaphoresis,  he  observes,  may  be  brought  on  by  the 
following  : 

Ef  Aquae  ammon,  acet.  ^ij. 

Vini  antim.  tart.  5j. 

Mist,  camphorat.  "^Ir. 
M.  sumat  cochlearia  iij.  sexfa  quaque  hora. 

Sometimes  a  diarrhoea  occurs,  and  this  may  be 
moderated  thus  ; 

RKino  in  pulv.  trit.  9j. 
Pulv.  cretoe  comp.  cum  Opio  gr.  x. 

Misce  fiat  pulvis,  vel  syrupum  zingibcris 
addendo,  bolus,  ad  alvum  contrahendum  mane 
sumendus. 

The  putrescent  state  of  the  whole  system  should 
be  guarded  against  and  corrected  by  internal  anti- 
septics, especially  by  the  cinchona  bark  given  in  the 
beginning  and  continued  through  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  vitriolic  and  muriatic  acids  also  hart 
been  highly  extolled,  and  are  productive  of  the 
best  effects,  when  they  can  be  introduced  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  On  the  first  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease, emetics  may  prove  useful.  When  any  consi- 
derable tumor  occurs,  blisters  applied  externally  to 
the  throat  will  be  of  service,  and  in  any  case  may 
be  proper  to  draw  off  existing  inflammation.  Ths 
internal  use  of  the  capsicum  annuum^  or  Cavenna 
pepper,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  this  affection. 
It  has  been  employed  with  singular  success  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  many  cases  which  have  occur- 
red in  this  country. 

CYNA'NCHE  TRACHEA'LIS,  the  disease  po. 
pularly  named  the  croup.  Dr.  Home  says  it  usually 
attacks  infants  after  they  have  been  weaned;  the 
younger  they  are,  after  this  period,  the  more  they 
are  liable  to  the  disease.  The  frequency  of  it  be- 
comes less  as  children  become  more  advanced;  and 
there  are  few  instances  of  children  above  twelvQ 
years  of  age  being  affected  with  it.  It  attacks  chi!- 
drcn  of  the  midland  counties,  as  well  as  those  who 
live  near  the  sea ;  but  it  occurs  much  more  frequent, 
ly  at  certain  places  than  at  others.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  contagious ;  and  its  attacks  are  frequent- 
ly repeated  on  the  same  child.  It  is  often  mani- 
festly the  effect  of  cold  applied  to  the  body;  and 
therefore  appears  most  frequently  in  the  winter  and 
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spring  seasons.  It  yery  commonly  comes  on  with 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  catarrh  ;  but  sometimes 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  show  them- 
selves at  the  very  first. 

These  peculiar  symptoms  are  the  following :  a 
hoarseness,  with  some  shrillness  and  ringing  sound, 
both  in  speaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noise  came 
from  a  brazen  tube.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
sense  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  some  difficulty  of 
respiration,  with  a  whizzing  sound  in  inspiration,  as 
if  the  passage  of  the  air  were  straitened.  The 
cough  which  attends  it  is  commonly  dry ;  and  if  any 
thing  be  spit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  purulent  ap- 
pearance, and  sometimes  films  resembling  portions 
of  a  membrane.  With  all  these  symptoms,  there  is 
a  frequency  of  pulse,  a  restlesness,  and  an  uneasy 
sense  of  heat.  When  the  internal  fauces  are  view- 
ed, they  are  sometimes  without  any  appearance  of 
inSammation;  but  frequently  a  redness,  or  even 
■welling,  appears;  and  sometimes  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  matter  like  to  that  rejected  by  cough- 
ing, together  with  the  symptoms  now  described, 
and  particularly  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  sense  of  strangling  in  the  fauces,  by  which  the 
patient  is  sometimes  suddenly  taken  otf. 

Many  dissections  have  been  made  of  infants  who 
had  died  of  this  disease,  and  almost  constantly  there 
has  appeared  a  preternatural  substance,  apparently 
membranous,  lining  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  extending  in  the 
same  manner  downwards  into  some  of  its  rami- 
fications. This  preternatural  membrane  may  be 
easily  separated,  and  sometimes  has  been  found  se- 
parated in  part,  from  the  subjacent  proper  membrane 
of  the  trachea.  This  last  is  commonly  found  entire, 
that  is,  without  any  appearance  of  erosion  or 
ulceration  ;  but  it  frequently  shows  the  vestiges  of 
inflammation,  and  is  covered  by  a  matter  resembling 
pus,  like  to  that  rejected  by  coughing;  and  very 
often  a  matter  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the 
bronchiae,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity. 

From  the  remote  causes  of  this  disease ;  from  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  commonly  attending  it;  from 
the  pyrexia  constantly  present  with  it;  from  the 
same  kind  of  preternatural  membrane  being  found 
in  the  trachea  when  the  cjnanche  maligna  is  com- 
municated to  it ;  and  from  the  vestiges  of  inflamma- 
tion on  the  trachea  discovered  upon  dissection,  we 
must  conclude,  that  this  disease  consists  in  an  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
•arynx  and  trachea,  producing  an  exudation  analo- 
gous to  that  found  on  the  surface  of  inflamed  visce- 
ra, and  appearing  partly  in  a  membranous  crust, 
and  partly  in  a  fluid  form  resembling  pus. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  commonly  end  either  in 
suppuration  or  grangrene.  The  troublesome  circura- 
stancG  of  it  seems  to  consist  in  a  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of-the  glottis,  threatening  suffocation.  When  thisdis- 
case  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  resolution  of 


the  inflammation,  by  ceasing  of  the  spasm  of  th* 
gloitis,  by  an  expectoration  of  the  matter  exuding 
from  the  trachea,  and  of  the  crusts  formed  there ; 
and  frequently  it  ends  without  any  expectoration, 
or  at  least  with  such  only  as  attends  an  ordinary 
catarrh.  But  in  some  instances,  a  salutary  termi- 
nation has  very  speedily  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discharge  of  the  membranous  substance 
from  the  trachea,  even  under  its  proper  tubular 
form.  When  the  disease  ends  fatally,  it  is  by  a 
suffocation  seemingly  depending  upon  a  spasm  af. 
fecting  the  glottis ;  but  sometimes,  probably,  de- 
pending upon  a  quantity  of  matter  filling  the  bron- 
chias,  or  obstructing  the  trachea. 

With  respect  to  the  cure,  the  following  method 
has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Kendrick,  of  War- 
rington. If  the  disease  take  place  in  a  child  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
blood  should  be  immediately  taken  either  from  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms.  Topical  bleeding,  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  throat,  is  likewise  of  very 
considerable  service,  after  which,  a  blister  extend- 
ing across  the  throat  should  follow.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  inspissated  lymph  should  be  dislodged,  if 
possible,  by  emetics,  which  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  an  increased  difficulty  of  breathing  indicates 
a  fresh  accumulation.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use 
tartarised  antimony,  but  Mr.  Kendrick  says,  it  will 
be  found,  that  more  considerable  doses  of  it  may  be 
administered  in  this  disease  than  any  other,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Perhaps  other  emetics 
might  be  more  suddenly  effectual,  but  its  tasteless- 
ness  is  one  motive  for  preferring  antimony.  Of  late 
the  Seneka  Root  has  been  strongly  recommended 
for  this  purpose  by  an  American  practitioner,  and 
the  warm  bath  has  also  been  tried,  though  with, 
no  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  remedies  ta 
be  employed  when  the  disease  is  purely  inflamma- 
tory ;  but  Mr.  Kendrick  apprehends  it  is  often  but 
little  so  ;  nay,  that  it  is  frequently  almost  entirelif 
spasmodic.  Hence  he  was  led  to  introduce  opium,  as 
a  new  remedy,  in  these  cases.  During  the  year 
1794,  when  this  disease  raged  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  also  on  various  occasions  since  that  time,  the 
exhibition  of  this  remedy  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Whenever  it  was  not  used,  the  disease  pro- 
ved invariably  fatal  whilst,  under  its  use,  "6^ 
far  the  greater  number  of  children  rccovered.^'^ 
When  given  for  this  purpose,  pretty  large  doses  are 
generally  requisite.  Five,  six,  or  eight  drops  of 
tinct.  opii,  Mr.  Kendrick  says,  may  be  given  every 
two  hours,  until  sleep,  or  a  remission  of  the  spasm, 
take  place.  This,  however,  he  never  thought  it 
prudent  to  do  until  the  usual  evacuations  had  been 
previously  made;  and  through  the  whole  disease  he 
had  recourse  to  emetics  once  or  twice  a  day,  if  there 
appeared  reapson  to  suspect  lymph,  or  mucus  to  he 
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accamulated  in  the  trachea.  It  has  in  general  hap- 
pened, that  in  three  or  four  days  the  farther  con- 
tinuance of  opium  became  unnecessary. 

CYNA'NCHE  PHAflYNGEA.  This  is  not  ma- 
terially different  from  the  cynanche  tonsillaris ;  only 
the  inHammation  is  said  to  begin  in  the  pharynx, 
though  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  never  knew  an  instance 
of  it.  The  symptoms  are  almost  the  same,  and  the 
cure  is  precisely  so  with  that  of  the  cynanche  tonsil- 

CYNA'NCHE  PAROTID^A,  the  mumps  ;  a  dis- 
ease well  known  to  the  vulgar,  but  little  taken  notice 
of  by  medical  writers.  Itis  often  epidemic,  and  mani- 
festly contagious.  It  comes  on  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  pyrexia,  which  are  soon  after  attended  with 
a  considerable  tumor  of  the  external  fauces  and 
neck.    The  swelling  appears  first  as  a  glandular 
moveable  tumor  at  the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
but  it  soon  becomes  uniformly  dillused  over  a  great 
part  of  the  neck,  sometimes  on  one  side  only,  but 
more  commonly  on  both.    The  swelling  conMnues 
to  increase  till  the  fourth  day ;  but  from  that  period 
it  declines,  and  in  a  very  few  days  more,  goes  oif  en- 
tirely.   As  the  swelling  of  the  fauces  recedes,  it 
not  unfrequently  happ'Mis  that  some  tumor  alfects 
the  testicles  in  (he  male  sex,  or  the  breasts  in  the  fe- 
male.   These  tumors  are  sometimes  large,  hard, 
and  somewhat  painful;  but  are  seldom  either  very 
urgent  or  of  long  continuance.    The  pyrexia  attend- 
ing this  disease  is  commonly  slighi.  and  goes  off 
with  the  swelling  of  the  fauces ;   but  sometimes 
when  the  swelling  of  the  testicles  does  not  succeed 
to  that  of  the  fauces,  or  when  the  one  or  the  other 
has  been  suddenly  repressed,  the  pyrexia  becomes 
more  considerable,  is  often  attended  with  delirium, 
and  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 

As  this  discrtse  commonly  runs  its  course  without 
either  dangerous  or  troublesome  symptoms,  so  it 
hardly  requires  any  remedies.  An  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  avoiding  cold,  are  all  that  will  be  com- 
monly necessary.  But  when,  upon  the  receding  of 
the  swellings,  the  pyrexia  comes  to  be  considerable, 
and  threatens  aa  affection  of  the  biain,  it  wili  be 
proper,  by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring  back  the 
swelling  ;  and  by  antimonial  vomits,  bleeding,  or 
blistering,  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  its  ab- 
sence. In  this  view,  stimulating  fomentations  may 
be  used ;  or  it  may  be  proper  to  rub  the  swelled 
parts  with  somo  volatile  liniment. 

CYNA'NCHUM,  dog's-bane,  a  genus  in  Lin. 
naeus's  botany.    He  enumerates  fourteen  species. 
CY'NARA.   See  Cinara. 
CY'NARA  SCO'LYMUS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  artichoke.    See  Cinara. 

CY'NICUS,    (from  kwixos,  canine ) ;  certain 
convulsions,  called  Cynic  Spasms. 
CYNOCE'PHALON,  a  species  of  Antirrhinum. 
CYNOCRA'MBE,  (jtuvojcpap,?!) ;   from  kvuiv,  a 
dogj  and  Kpajj^t-qt  cabbage ;  a  herb  of  the  cabbage 


tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic  them- 
selves) ;  dog's  mercury  ;  the  Mercurialis  perennis. 
Linn.  It  is  a  poisonous  plant,  very  common  in  our 
hedges,  and  of  the  narcotic  class.  See  the  article 
Poisons.  It  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
the  person  who  has  taken  it  soon  goes  to  sleep, 
from  which  he  does  not  often  awake. 

CYNODO'JNTES,  (wvoJomj,  from  muov,  a  dog, 
and  oSui,  a  tooth )  ;  the  canine  teeth. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM,  iY.\)voy\u}(T(rov ;  from  jcuojv,  a 
dog,  and  yAwo-o-j;,  a  tongue:  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance) ;  also  called  lingua  canina, 
uound's-tongue.  This  plant  is  the  cynoglossum 
officinale :  staminibus  coralla  brevioribus ;  foliis  la- 
to-lanceolatis,  (omentosis,  sessilibus,  of  Linnsus. 
1*^  p:)ssesses  narcotic  powers,  but  is  seldom  employed 
medicinally  at  present.  To  counteract  the  ill 
etiects  from  an  over  dose  of  this,  we  must  speedily 
attempt  to  clear  the  stomach  by  active  emetics. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM  OFFICINA'LE;  the  syste- 
matic name  for  hound's-tongue.  See  Cynoglos- 
sum. 

CYNOMO'RIUM  COCCI'NEUM;  the  systema- 
tic  name  of  the  fungus  melitensis.    See  Fungus 

MELITENSIS. 

CYNORE'XIA,  (Kwopa^io, ;  from  kvcvv,  a  dog, 
and  ope^ti,  appetite) ;  a  voracious  or  canine  appe- 
tite.   See  Bulimia. 

CYNO'SBATOS.    See  Cynosbatus. 
CYNO'SBATUS,  (from  kucuv,  a  dog,  and  /3a7(3ry 
a  thorn;  so  called,  because  dogs  are  said  to  be  at- 
tracted by  its  smell);  the  dog-rose,  wild  briar,  or 
HIP  tree.    It  is  the  rosa  canina  germinibus  ovatis 
pedunculisque  glabris,  caule  peiiolisque  aculeatis,  of 
Linnaius.    Class,  Icosandria.    Order,  Polygynia. 
The  red  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  hips,  has  a  sourish 
taste,  and  obtains  a  place  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
pte'as  in  the  form  of  conserve.    It  is  seldom  em- 
ployea  but  lO  give  form  to  more  active  remedies,  ia  - 
pills,  boluses,  linctuses,  &c. 

CY'PERUS  LONGUS,  (^xwsipor,  from 
a  little  round  vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to  re- 
se:nble) ;  cyperus,  or  English  galangal.  Cypcrus 
longus  ;  culmotriquetro  folioso,  unibella  foliosu  su. 
pradecornposita ;  pendunculis  midis,  spicis  alter nis. 
Linn.  The  smell  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  aro- 
matic, and  its  taste  warm,  and  somewhat  bitter  ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  indications  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple, it  is  now  totally  fallen  into  disuse. 

CY'PERUS  ROTU'NDUS;  the  round  cyperus, 
Cyperus  rotundus  ;  culmo  triquetro  subnudo,  umbelld 
decomposita ;  spicis  alternis  linearibus,  Linn.  This- 
has  been  preferred  to  the  former,  as  possessing  a 
more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is  used  to 
strengthen  the  stomach. 

CYPHO'MA,  (ntxpcy/ita,  from  jty^oo),  to  bend)  ; 
a  kind  of  gibbosity,  or  incurvation  of  the  spine  of 
the  back,  when  the  vertebrae  iQcIiue  preternaturally 
outwards. 
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CYPRESS  SPURGE.    See  EsulA  minor, 
CYRTO'MA,  (KvpfujiJ.a.,  from  kv^to;,  hump-back- 
ed) ;  any  pretcrn  itural  tumor,  or  gibbosity.  la 
V ogel's  Nosology  it  signifies  a  particular  flatulent 
tumor  of  the  belly. 

CY'STIC.E  ARTE'RI^E,  (from  hu^Ti;,  the 
bladder)  ;  the  cjjstic  arteries.  The  hepatic  artery 
advances  behind  the  ductus  hcpatieus  towards  the 
vesicula  fellis,  to  which  it  gives  two  principal 
branches.  These  are  called  arterim  cysticce. 
^  CY'STICyli:  VENyE.  These  precede  the  vena 
porta'.  They  run  along  the  vesicula  fellis,  from  its 
neck  to  the  bottom ;  and  as  they  are  often  only 
two  in  number,  they  have  been  called  cijsticce  ge- 
inellce. 

CY'STICUS  DUCTUS,  (from  y.v<rli;,  a  bladder  J. 
The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  being  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  its  small  extremity,  this  neck,  bend- 
ing afterwards,  produces  a  narrow  canal  called  the 
ductus  ci/siicus.  It  conveys  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
duodenum. 

CY'STIS,  (zva-'fis,  a  cyst  or  bagj  ;  a  term  applied 
to  any  membranous  receptacle  of  morbid  humours 
which  has  no  outlet. 

CYSTl'TIS,  (Hurm;  ;  from  nvfts,  the  bladder), 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  ;  a  genus  of  disease  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  the  class  pi/reoci^,  and  order 
phlegmasiie.  Iniiammation  of  the  exterior  coats 
of  the  bladder  differs  from  the  abrasion,  exulcera- 
tion,  or  inflammation  of  the  internal,  or  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  produced  by  the  causes  of  inter- 
nal inflammation ;  by  the  rubbing,  or  pressure 
of  a  stone  ;  external  hurts ;  and  by  strictures  in- 
the  urethra.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  thicker 
than  any  other  part,  and  more  exposed  to  injury 
from  the  stone  and  bruises.  The  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, however,  more  commonly  produces  an  inflam- 
mation, or  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  than 
this  disease. 

This  inflammation  begins  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder,  i.  e.  in  the  perinceum,  or 
in  the  belly,  immediately  above  the  pubis,  deep 
seated,  and  sometimes  attended  by  a  redness  in 
those  parts.    If  the  neck  be  the  part  affected,  there 
is  a  retention  of  urine,  together  with  a  constant 
stimulus  to  its  evacuation  :  if  the  bottom  be  the 
part  diseased,  there  is  a  continual  dribbling,  with 
great  efforts  to  throw  out  a  larger  quantity  at  a 
time,  which  the  patient  conceives  to  be  contained 
in  the  bladder.    The  symptoms  are  accompanied 
with  frequent  attempts  to  expel  the  faces,  with 
which  the  rectum  appears  to  the  patient  to  be  al- 
ways loaded  ;  these  increase  the  pain  very  much, 
particularly  when  Viny  fceces  are  actually  contained, 
,  aTd  especially  if  they  be  hard.    The  pulse  is  fre- 
quent and  hard,  the  extremities  become  cold,  there 
is  immense  anxiety  and  restlessness,  with  sickness, 
vomiting,  delirium,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  irri- 
fition,  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  and 


tTie  patient,  for  the  most  part,  is  cut  off  in  a  short 
time. 

It  also  frequently  terminates  in  gangrene  and 
mortification  ;  in  which  case  the  pain  goes  oft",  but 
the  other  symptoms  continue,  and  the  patient  dies 
soon  after.  Or  it  may  be  carried  off  by  an  increas- 
ed secretion  of  mucus  from  the  internal  membrane, 
gradually  relieving  the  symptoms  ;  or  by  a  metas- 
tasis. Or  if  the  disease  should  not  be  so  violent, 
especially  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  part 
affected,  it  may  proceed  to  suppuration,  most  of 
the  symptoms  going  off ;  uncertain  rigors  and 
coldness  taking  place  ;  and  a  difficulty  in  making 
water,  or  a  total  retention  of  it,  with  a  constant 
irritation  to  its  evacuation,  or  a  tenesmus,  with  a 
sense  of  weight  (as  the  abscess  occupies  the  neck 
OT  fundus  J,  remaining  till  the  pus  is  evacuated.  The 
matter  may  make  its  way  into  the  bladder,  and 
come  away  with  the  urine,  leaving  an  ulcer  there  : 
or  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  from  thence  ex- 
ternally  by  the  perinceum,  after  destroying  the  cir- 
cumjacent parts  in  its  passage,  and  producing  a 
sinuous  ulcer ;  or  it  may  get  through  the  peritonceum 
into  the  abdomen,  when  it  generally  brings  on  fatal 
symptoms.  The  ulcers  in  the  bladder  and  peri» 
ncBum  arc  of  difficult  cure. 

Cystitis  should  be  distinguished  from  all  in- 
flammations of  the  circumjacent  parts,  and  from 
retention  of  urine  produced  by  other  causes.  It 
is  to  be  cured  by  the  common  means  of  resolution 
ia  internal  inflammations  ;  as  bleeding,'  relaxants, 
&c.  These  are  to  be  employed  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  and  prosecuted  with  vi- 
gour, or  it  will  soon  be  fatal.  There  should  be 
added  gentle  laxatives,  or  clysters,  to  keep  th« 
belly  open,  especially  the  first;  as  clysters,  by  pres- 
sing on  the  bladder,  when  a  part  near  the  rectum 
is  inflamed,  may  be  detrimental,  and  should  there- 
fore only  be  used  when  there  are  indurated  fceces. 
If  there  should  be  external  symptoms,  emollient 
fomentations  and  poultices,  with  camphorated  oil, 
are  to  be  applied  ;  taking  care  that  they  do  no 
hurt  by  their  pressure,  and  that  the  cloths  or  mate- 
rials be  not  too  moist,  lest  the  water  should  run 
upon  the  linen  and  bed  clothes.  If  there  should  be 
no  external  symptoms,  the  skin  of  the  belly  and 
perin(eum  is  to  be  rubbed  with  rubefacient  lini- 
ments, which  are  preferable  to  blisters,  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  from  the  absorption  of  cantha- 
rides.  The  drink  should  be  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions ;  and  these,  if  the  urine  be  retained  from  a 
stricture  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  given  only  in 
small  quantities.  In  this  case,  too,  it  is  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  urine  by  art,  to  avoid  gangrene  and 
mortification;  but  this  should  be  done  with  great 
caution.  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  re- 
medies, and  after  sufficient  evacuation,  a  spasmodic 
contraction  and  pain  should  continue  ;  opiates,  as 
in  inflammations  of  the  intestines,  may  sometimes 
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be  useful,  and  also  the  warm  bath.  If  the  bladder 
suppurate,  the  pus  is  to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  remedies  recommended  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys  are  to  be  employed. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  from  internal 
causes  is  a  very  rare  disease  ;  and  when  it  does  at 
any  time  occur,  is  to  be  cured  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  inflammations,  avoiding  only  the  use  of 
cantharides.  When  the  disease  arises  from  the  in. 
ternal  use  of  these  flies,  camphor  is  recommended, 
besides  other  cooling  medicines,  and  particularly 
cooling  and  emollient  clysters. 
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CYSTOCirLE,  (xuffTOKTjXy];  from  Kurn,  the  blad- 
der, and  KijXij,  a  tumor)  ;  a  hernia  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CY'TINUS,  (KvnyQi;  from  kucu,  to  produce; 
so  called  from  its  fecundity)  ;  the  bud  or  llower  of 
the  pomegranate. 

CY'TINUS  IIYPOCrSTIS;  the  plant  from 
whose  fruit  the  succus  ht/pocistidis  is  obtained.  See 
Hypocistis. 

CY'TISUS,  base-trefoil,  or  bean-trefoil  ;  a  ge- 
nus in  Linnaeus's  botany.  There  are  seventeen 
species,  none  of  them  used  in  medicine. 
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IDa'CTYLUS,  (Sa.Kru\os,  a  finger ;  so  called 
from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger)  ;  the  date. 
It  is  an  oblong  fruit  of  the  Phoenix  dacfi/lifera; 
frondibus  pinnatis ;  foliolis  ensiformibus  complica- 
tis,  Linn.  Before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  dates 
are  rough  and  astringent ;  but  when  sufficiently 
matured,  they  are  much  of  the  nature  of  the  fig. 
See  Carica.  Senegal  dates,  are  most  esteemed,  they 
having  a  more  luscious  yet  agreeable  flavour,  than 
those  of  Egypt  and  other  places. 

D^MONOMA'NIA,  ((Ja;fi«;yoj«,avia  ;  from  §ixi- 
y,wv,  a  dwmon,  and  iMtzvicc,  madness )  ;  that  particu- 
lar species  of  melancholy,  where  the  patient  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  possessed  with  dervils. 

DAISY,  COIVIMON.    See  Bellis  minor. 

DAISY,  OX-EYE.    See  Bellis  major.    .  . 

DAMPS,  (from  the  Saxon  word  damp,  signify- 
ing vapour  or  exhalation) ;  certain  noxious  exhala- 
tions issuing  from  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and* 
which  prove  almost  instantly  fatal  to  those  who 
breathe  them.  These  damps  are  chiefly  observed 
in  mines  and  coal-pits :  though  vapours  of  the  same 
kind  often  issue  from  old  lavas  of  burning  mount- 
ains;  and,  in  those  countries  where  volcanoes  are 
common,  will  frequently  enter  houses,  and  kill 
people  suddenly  without  the  least  warning  of  their 
approach.  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  colliers  the 
choke  and  fire-damps  (See  Fire-damp)  ;  and  both 
go  under  one  general  name  of  foul  air.  The 
choke-damp  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  fixed  air.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

DAMSON,  or  Damascene,  the  fruit  of  the  Pra- 
nus  damascena,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  affords 
a  wholesome  article  of  diet.  Damsons  gently  open 
the  body,  when  ripe;  but  when  not  perfectly  so, 
they  may  produce  cholicy  pains,  diarrhoeaj  and 
convulsions  in  children. 
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DANDELION.    See  Taraxacum. 

DANDRIF.    See  Pityriasis. 

DANE- WORT.    See  Ebulus. 

DA'PHNE,  (^a.<pvr^;  from  iJaw,  to  burn,  and 
(pwvfi,  a  noise;  because  of  the  crackling  noise  it 
makes  when  burnt)  ;  the  laurel  or  bay-tree. 

DA'PHNE,  FLAX  LEAVES.  See  Tiiymel,ea. 

DA'PHNE  GNI'DIUM :  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  garoii.    See  Thymel^A; 

DA'PHNE  LAUREO'LA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  spurge  Jaurel.    See  Laureola. 
*  D7\.'PHNE  MEZE'REUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  mezereon.    See  Mezereum.  ' 

DA'RTOS,  {Sapfo; ;  from  hpoj,  to  excoriate ;  so 
called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  appearance),  or 
Darton.  The  part  so  denominated' lies  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  and'  is,  'by  some  anatomists^ 
considered  as  a  muscle,  though  it  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane  ■ 
lining  .the  scrotum.  It  is  by  means  of  the  dartos 
that  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  corrugated. 

DATE  PLUM,  INDIAN.    See  Indian  date 

PLUM. 

DATES.    See  Dactylus.  ' 

DATU'RA  STRAMONIUM,  (according  fo 
Blancard,  derived  from  datiro,  Ind.  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  meaning)  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  thorn-apple.    See  Stramonium. 

DAU'CUS,  (Jaoy.Of,  aito  ta  Savsiy,  from  its  re- 
lieving the  colic  and  discussing  ilatulencies)  •  the 
CARROT.  Daucus  carofa,  seminibiis  hispidis,  peti- 
olis  subtus  nervosis,  Linn.  Class,  Pentandria, 
Order,  Digynia.  The  root,  ^scraped,  and  applied 
in  the  I'orm  of  a  poultice,  is  a  useful  application  to 
phagedenic  ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and  other  putrid 
sores.  The  seeds,  which  have  a  place  in  the  mate- 
ria medica,  ahord  a  light  aromatic  smell,  and  ^ 
Avarm  acrid  taste  ;  and  are  esteemed  for  their  diu- 
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rctic  qualities,  and  for  their  utility  in  calculous  and 
nephritic  complaints.  The  boiled  root  is  said  by 
many  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  but  this  is  the  case 
only  when  the  stomach  is  weak.  Dr.  CuUen  says, 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  saccharine 
principle,  and  is  tender,  nutritious,  and  not  very 
flatulent. 

DAU'CUS  CARO'TA ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
carrot  plant.    See  Daucus. 

DAU'CUS  CRE'TICUS  ;  the  Candia  carrot  ; 
Athamanta  crttensis ;  foliolis  linearibus  pUmis, 
hirsutism  petalis  bipartitis ;  seminibus  oblongis, 
hi7'sutis,  Linn.  The  seeds  are  brought  from  the 
isle  of  Candia :  they  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
slightly  biting  taste  ;  and  are  occasionally  employed, 
as  carminatives  and  diuretics,  in  diseases  of  the 
primae  via?  and  urinary  passages. 

DAU'CUS  SATI'VUS  ;  a  variety  of  the  daucus 
carota.  The  seeds  are  preferred  by  some  practi- 
tioners to  the  seeds  of  the  other  kind. 

DAU'CUS  SYLVE'STFIS,  wild  carrot  or 
bird's  nest.  The  seeds  of  this  are  said  to  be  more 
efficacious  as  a  medicine  than  those  of  the  garden 
carrot.  They  possess  demulcent  and  aromatic  qua- 
lities, and  are  given,  in  infusion  or  decoction,  in 
calculous  complaints,  and  with  manifest  advantage. 

DEAD  NETTLE.    See  Labium  album. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.   See  Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS,  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  en- 
tirely lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  enjoys  it  imper- 
fectly. This  sense  is  more  frequently  vitiated  than 
almost  any  of  the  rest,  as  depending  on  the  functions 
of  a  most  delicate  organ,  and  one  composed  of 
many  and  very  small  parts.  Hearing  may  become 
too  acute,  either  from  the  general  habit  of  the  body 
being  too  irritable,  such  as  often  happens  to  hysteri- 
cal and  lying-in-women,  or  from  too  great  a  sensi- 
bility of  the  brain  itself,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  fevers,  as  well  as  in  phrenitis,  and  some- 
times in  the  true  mania  ;  or  it  may  be  from  a  disease 
of  the  ear  itself,  as  when  it  is  alTected  with  intiara- 
mation,  pain,  or  violent  tension.  The  hearing  may 
be  rendered  dull,  or  even  altogether  destroyed,  so 
that  the  person  shall  become  totally  deaf,  from  the 
same  causes  acting  with  diiferent  degrees  of  force. 
This  happens  especially  from  the  want  of  the  exter- 
nal ear ;  or  from  the  meatus  auditorius  being  stop- 
ped up  with  mucus,  wax,  or  other  matters;  or  from 
the  sides  of  the  canal  growing  together,  as  sometimes 
happens  after  suppuration  or  the  small-pox ;  or  if 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  become  rigid  or 
relaxed,  or  be  eroded  or  ruptured ;  or  the  tym- 
panum itself,  or  the  Eustachian  tube,  may  from  cer- 
tain causes  be  obstructed ;  or  some  of  the  little 
bones  or  membranes,  or  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
labyrinth  itself,  may  be  affected  with  concretion, 
spasm,  palsy,  or  torpor ;  or  lastly,  it  may  happen 
from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  all  the  organs 
of  hearing  remaining  sound.    Hence  deafness  is 


often  a  nervous  disease,  coming  suddenly  on,  and 
going  off  of  its  own  accord.  Hence  also  it  is  com- 
mon in  old  people,  all  of  whose  solid  parts  are  too 
rigid,  while  their  nervous  parts  are  too  insensible. 

1.  Imperforated  meatus  auditorius. — Sometimes 
a  thin  membrane  is  found  to  be  spread  over  the 
external  passage,  while  at  other  times  a  considerable 
part  of  the  passage  is  fdled  up  with  a  fleshy  looking 
substance,  occasioning-  deafness.  When  the  first 
circumstance  occurs,  the  skin  is  easily  divided  by  a 
simple  incision,  and  the  accretion  of  its  side^  may 
be  prevented  by  a  little  lint,  or  a  bit  of  bougie,  in- 
serted between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  daily 
cleaned  and  returned,  till  the  part  be  rendered  cal- 
lous. When  the  other  obstacle  is  present,  the  inci- 
sion must  be  continued  considerably  deeper,  till  the 
resistance  be  removed,  or  till  the  instrument  reach 
near  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  but  no 
farther  :  then  the  same  kind  of  after-treatment  may 
be  followed  as  in  the  other  case.  The  proper  time 
for  performing  the  operation  is  when  children 
usually  begin  to  speak;  for  previous  to  this,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  too  weakly  to  bear  it,  and  if  too  long 
delayed,  the  speech  would  be  impeded.  Sometimes 
the  meatus  externus  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  tem- 
poral bone.  For  this  an  opening  through  the  mas- 
toid process  has  been  proposed ;  but  the  operation 
has  not  been  performed,  at  least  in  this  country. 

2.  Extraneous  bodies  in  the  ear. — Children  some- 
times push  hard  bodies  into  the  ear,  or  different 
insects  occasionally  creep  into  it,  so  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable uneasiness.  Substances  lying  near  the 
outer  end  of  the  passage  may  generally  be  extracted 
by  the  small  pointed  dissecting  forceps ;  but  round, 
hard  bodies,  situated  deeper  in  the  passage,  are  more 
readily  removed  by  the  crooked  forceps.  When 
insects  are  deep  seated  in  the  ear,  they  ought  first  to 
be  killed,  by  tilling  the  passage  with  oil,  or  any 
other  fluid  which  proves  noxious  to  them,  without 
hurting  the  tympanum.  They  may  then  be  washed 
out  by  injecting  warm  water  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

3.  The  accumulation  of  wax. — I  his,  though  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness,  may  be  rea- 
dily detected  by  looking  into  the  ear  in  a  clear  sun- 
shine, or  by  the  flame  of  a  wax  taper ;  which  may 
be  still  farther  aided,  by  suffering  the  rays  of  light 
to  be  transmitted  through  a  tumbler  of  spring  water. 
No  method  for  removing  wax  from  the  ear,  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  throwing  in  frequently,  by  means 
of  a  common  syringe  or  bag,  some  warm  water,  or 
soap  and  water.  Assistance  may  likewise  be  given, 
by  using,  along  with  the  injection,  a  blunt  probe  or 
fine  hair  pencil,  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  pas- 
sage  may  be  cleared  out.  After  the  wax  is  removed, 
the  patient  ought  to  guard  against  the  elTects  of  cold, 
byiintroducing  a  little  wool,  for  some  time,  into  the 
meatus.  When  deafness  is  owing  to  a  dejiciency  of 
wax,  a  little  oil  of  almonds  and  spirit  of  turpentine, 
soap,  galbanum,  &c.  have  been  recommended. 
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4.  Suppurations  of  the  ear. — Purulent  matter  is 
now  and  then  discharged  from  the  ears  of  adults,  but 
oftener  from  those  of  scrofulous  children.  Some- 
times  it  is  produced  by  ulcers  situated  in  the  lining 
of  the  meatus,  or  upon  the  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num. It  seems  to  be  mostly  a  local  aflection, 
though  many  have  supposed  it  to  originate  in  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  system.  The  topical  remedies  best 
calculated  for  removing  it,  are  moderate  astrin. 
gents,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  vitriolatcd  zinc. 
A  little  of  this  may  be  dropped  in  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  but  it  is  still  better  to  use  a  syringe.  If 
the  discharge  has  continued  long,  it  may  be  proper, 
in  addition  to  the  other  applications,  to  keep  open  a 
small  blister  for  some  time  in  the  neck,  arm,  or 
wherever  it  may  be  thought  most  convenient. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  suppurations  sometimes 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  external  passage,  or  into  the  tympa- 
num itself;  after  which  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear  to  lose  their  connecting  mem- 
brane, and  to  be  discharged  along  with  the  matter, 
and  for  caries  to  ensue  in  the  tympanum ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  high  degree  of  deafness  is  pro- 
duced, which  can  never  be  removed.  In  such  a 
situation  little  else  can  be  attempted  than  to  pre- 
serve the  parts  clean  and  free  from  smell,  which  is 
readily  done  by  injecting  a  little  warm  water  morn- 
ing and  evening  by  means  of  a  syringe  ;  or  it  may 
be  cleaned  out  with  a  little  warm  water  and  a  large 
camel's  hair  pencil,  which  may  be  safeiy  passed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ear.  If  neglected,  the  matter 
from  the  carious  bones  is  apt  to  become  offensive, 
and  it  commonly  continues  till  the  diseased  parts 
are  either  dissolved  and  discharged,  or  probably 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.  5.  Affections  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. — InHammation  and  its  consequen- 
ces may  originate  in  the  cavity  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  or  swellings  or  ulcers  in  the  throat  may  affect 
it,  so  as  to  cause  some  degree  of  deafness.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  practicable  to  introduce  a  small 
pipe,  crooked  at  the  extremity,  through  the  mouth 
pr  nose,  and  then  to  inject  into  the  opening  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  any  mild  fluid  which  may  be 
thought  fittest  for  the  purpose,  though  too  great 
dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  attempt. 
Some  recommend  the  chewing  of  a  crust,  the  use 
of  sternutatories,  &c.  which  by  their  stimulus,  may 
excite  the  secretions  of  the  past,  and  thus  dislodge 
any  obstructing  matter.  But  Dr.  Sims,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  recommends  holding  the  breath, 
and  strongly  forcing  the  air  outwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tympanum,  by  which  sometimes  the  pas- 
sage is  suddenly  opened. 

With  regard  to  deafness  in  old  persons,  it  arises 
sometimes  from  exposure  to  a  stream  of  cold  air, 
the  tympanum  becomes  affected,  and  a  noise  is 
heard  by  the  patient  like  the  rushing  of  water.  In 
other  cases  the  patient  is  incapable  of  accurately  dis- 
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tinguishing  the  words  of  some  persons  speaking  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice,  or,  i:i  mixed  companies  he 
hears  only  a  confusion  of  sounds.  Complaints  of 
this  kind  frequently  originate  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  though  a  com- 
plete cure  is  not  easily  performed,  yet  considerable 
advantage  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  use  of  hot 
stimulating  oils,  and  from  keeping  the  part  warm  at 
the  same  time  with  a  little  wool.  When  deafness 
arises  from  afiiections  of  this  nature  some  assistance 
may  be  derived  from  collecting  the  sound,  so  as  to 
make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  internal  ear. 
A  variety  of  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpose.  Some  use  a  well-known  convoluted  tubu 
called  an  ear-trnmpet  (see  Acoustic)  ;  others  a  sort 
of  metal  cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  ear,  which  is 
concealed  under  the  hair,  and  fixed  to  the  head  with 
springs. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  relieving  deafness,  is  that  by  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  of  London,  by  a  perforation  of  the 
tympanum  (see  Tympanum).  This  method  effect- 
ed a  complete  cure,  in  two  recent  cases  which 
occurred  in  France.  The  first,  treated  by  M.  Mau- 
noir,  Avas  a  man  of  40,  who  had  lost  his  hearing  in 
consequence  of  a  chronic  affection  of  the  fauces, 
which  had  completely  obliterated  the  Eustachian 
tube.  On  perforating  the  right  tympanum  with  a 
small  trocar,  he  remained  some  time  stupid,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  Au  mon  de  Dieu,  Messieurs,  ne 
criez  pas  ;  vous  me  faites  mal ;"  although  the  by- 
standers were  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  lu 
eight  days  this  excessive  sensibility  ceased.  The  left 
ear  Avas  then  perforated,  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. Twenty  days  after  the  second  operation,  his 
hearing  was  very  little  diminished,  but  there  only 
remained  a  very  small  hole  in  the  right  tympanum? 
to  preve.-t  it  from  shutting  up,  it  was  performed 
anew,  not  without  effect;  but,  on  examining  the- 
left  ear,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tympanum  was 
hid  by  a  false  membrane,  which  alone  had  been 
perforated  in  the  second  operation.  M.  Maunoir 
removed  it  entirely  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
then  perforated  the  real  tympanum,  which,  it  is  re- 
markable, was  followed  by  the  same  astonishment 
and  excessive  sensibility  to  sound  as  the  first  opera- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  the  other  case  was  a  lady  59  years 
of  age,  subject  to  catarrhal  affections,  but  who  lost 
her  hearing  ^twenty-two  years  before,  during  an 
acute  disease.  The  one  tympanum  was  no  sooner 
pierced,  and  the  trocar  withdrawn,  than  she  ex- 
claimed, "  J'entends,"  and  requested  the  surgeon 
to  speak  lower.  The  other  tympanum  was  per- 
forated at  the  same  time,  and  her  hearing  was  re- 
stored, but  at  first  with  too  great  a  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. The  operator, -Dr.  Celliez,  thinks  he  has 
improved  on  the  operation  of  Mr.  Cooper  by  using 
a  curved  trocar,  and  of  a  considerably  larger  size, 
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as  the  chance  of  the  perforation  healing  up  is  les- 
sened, and,  by  perforating  the  tympanum  at  its 
lowest  and  most  anterior  edge,  there  can  be  no  cur- 
rent of  air,  nor  much  chance  of  hoemorrhage. 

Persons  labouring  under  fevers,  especially  of  the 
typhous  kind,  often  become  deaf.  When  this 
comes  on  along  with  other  signs  of  an  oppressed 
brain,  and  a  great  prostration  of  strength,  it  may 
be  a  very  bad  sign;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a 
very  good  one,  even  though  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  torpor  or  sleepiness. 

An  odd  affection  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  when 
certain  sounds,  like  those  of  a  drum,  a  bell,  the  fall- 
ing of  water,  &c.  are  heard  without  any  tremor  in 
the  air,  or  without  another  person's  hearing  any 
thing :  this  disease  is  called  tinnitus  aurium.  See 
Tinnitus  aurium. 

Those  who  are  born  deaf  are  of  course  dumb,  as 
not  being  able  to  learn  any  language,  at  least  in  the 
common  way.  However,  the  eyes  in  some  mea- 
sure serve  these  unfortunate  persons  for  ears^  and 
they  may  be  brought  to  understand  what  is  said, 
by  observing  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of 
the  speaker.  They  may  even  accustom  themselves 
to  move  their  own,  as  they  see  other  people  do, 
and  by  this  means  learn  to  speak.  Thus  it  was 
that  Dr.  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentlemen  born 
deaf  to  know  what  was  said  to  them,  and  to  return 
pertinent  answers.  The  instruction  of  persons  in 
this  unfortunate  predicament  has  since  been  very 
successfully  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Telfair,  Braid- 
wood,  aiTd  others. 

It  Is  observable,  that  deaf  persons,  and  several 
others  dull  of  hearing,  hear  better  and  more  easily 
if  a  loud  noise  be  raised  at  the  time  when  we  speak 
to  them :  heretofore,  this  was  attributed  to  the 
greater  tension  of  the  tympanum  on  that  occasion. 
Dr.  Wallis  mentions  a  deaf  woman,  who,  if  a  drum 
were  beaten  in  the  room,  could  hear  anything 
very  clearly ;  so  that  her  husband  hired  a  drummer 
for  a  servant,  that,  by  this  means,  he  might  hold 
conversation  with  his  wife.  But  with  regard  to 
, this  opinion,  there  may  be  much  deception;  the 
sense  of  feeling  being  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
hearing  as  to  convey  certain  vibrations  which  afford 
information  to  the  mind,  although  the  party  be 
completely  deaf. 

DEATH,  a  total  extinction  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple, or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ; 
in  which  sense  is  stands  opposed  to  life,  which  con- 
sists in  their  union.  An  animal  body,  by  the  ac- 
tions inseparable  from  life,  undergoes  a  continual 
change.  Its  smallest  fibres  become  rigid;  its 
minute  vessels  grow  into  solid  fibres  no  longer  per- 
vious to  the  fluids;  its  greater  vessels  grow  hard 
and  narrow  ;  and  every  thing  becomes  contracted, 
closed  and  bound  up  :  whence  the  dryness,  immo- 
bility, and  extenuation,  observed  in  old  age.  At 
length,  in  the  process  of  these  changes,  death  it- 


self becomes  inevitable,  as  the  necessary  'conse- 
quence of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus  long 
protracted,  or  that  death  succeeds  merely  from  the 
decays  and  impairment  of  old  age :  diseases,  a  long 
and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  short.    See  Asthe- 

NOLOGY. 

The  causes  of  death  in  fevers  are  either  direct  or 
indirect.  The  first  are  those  which  directly  attack 
and  destroy  the  vital  principle  as  lodged  in  the 
nervous  system,  or  destroy  the  organs  immediately 
connected  with  it.  The  second,  or  the  indirect 
causes  of  death,  are  those  which  interrupt  such 
functions  as  are  necessary  to  the  due  continuance 
and  support  of  the  vital  principle. 

Of  these  general  causes,  those  which  operate 
more  particularly  in  fevers  seem  to  be  :  First  the 
violence  of  reaction,  which,  either  by  repeated  vio, 
lent  excitements  destroys  the  vital  power  itself,  or, 
by  violence,  destroys  the  organization  of  the  brain 
necessary  to  the  action  of  the  vital  principle,  or  by 
the  same  violence  destroys  the  organization  of  the 
parts  more  immediately  necessary  to  the  circulatioa 
of  the  blood.  Secondly,  the  cause  of  death  in  fevers 
may  be  a  poison,  that  is,  a  power  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  vital  principle ;  and  this  poison  may 
be  either  the  miasma  or  contagion  which  was  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  fever,  or  it  may  be  a  putrid  mat- 
ter generated  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  In  both 
cases,  the  operation  of  such  a  power  appears  either 
as  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system,  inducing 
the  symptoms  of  debility ;  or,  as  acting  upon  the 
mass  of  blood,  inducing  a  putrescent  state  in  it,  and 
in  the  fluids  derived  from  it.  From  all  this  the 
symptoms  shewing  the  tendency  to  death  in  fevers 
may  be  discovered,  by  their  being  either  the  symp- 
toms of  violent  reaction,  of  great  debility,  or  of  % 
strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  fluids. 

The  signs  of  death  are  in  many  cases  very  uncer- 
tain  ;  they  have  proved  such  in  so  many  instances, 
that  it  ought  to  bea  rule  never  to  inter  adeceased  per- 
son, till  indisputable  marks  of  putrefaction  appear. 
In  many  cases  of  apparent  death  from  suffocation, 
convulsions,  &c.  the  methods  of  resuscitation  recom- 
mended by  the  Humane  Society  should  be  used. 
See  Drowning  and  Resuscitation. 

DEBILITY,  in  pathology,  a  relaxation  of  the 
solids,  occasioning  various  diseases.  These  are 
more  preTalent  in  crouded  cities,  where  luxury, 
intemperance,  and  their  concomitant  vices  prevail. 
See  AsTiiENOLOGY  and  Brunonianism. 

Debility  takes  place,  when  the  motion  of  the  • 
muscles,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  not 
performed  with  sufficient  strength.  A  greater  or 
lesser  share  of  debility,  either  general  or  of  some 
particular  part,  accompanies  almost  all  diseases, 
and  is  indeed  no  small  part  of  them  :  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  disease  can  subsist  for  a  length 
of  time  without  inducing  some  degree  of  debility. 
When  a  state  of  debility  is  induced,  it  renders  a 
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wan  obnoxioHS  to  innumerable  disorders,  and 
throws  him  as  it  were  defenceless  in  their  way. 
It  often  depends  on  the  original  structure  of  his 
body,  so  that  it  can  be  corrected  neither  by  rcgi- 
men  nor  medicines  of  any  kind.  A  different  de- 
gree of  strength  also  accompanies  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life;  and  thus  in  some  cases  debility  can- 
not be  reckoned  morbid.  But  a  truly  morbid  and 
idiopathic  debility  arises  from  the  nervous  force 
being  diminished  ;  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  through  which  they  are 
distributed  ;  from  a  decay  of  the  nerves  themselves; 
from  a  want  of  the  due  tension  of  the  fibres,  or  the 
fibres  themselves  becoming  torpid ;  from  the  body 
exhausted  by  «parc  diet,  want,  evacuation  ;  or 
lastly,  from  diseases  affecting  the  whole  body,  or 
some  particular  parts  of  it  The  highest  degree 
of  debility,  namely,  when  the  strength  of  the  mus- 
cles is  altogether  or  nearly  destroyed,  is  paralysis 
or  palsy ;  either  universal,  or  belonging  only  to 
some  particular  muscles.    See  Paralysis. 

DECAGY'NIA,  (from  Jsxa  ten,  and  yyvij,  a  xzo. 
man),  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  order,  or  secon- 
dary  division,  in  the  class  decandria,  of  the  sexual 
method,  consisting  of  plants  whose  flowers  are 
furnished  with  ten  stamina  and  the  same  number 
of  styles ;  which  last  arc  considered,  by  Linnaeus 
and  the  sexualists,  as  the  female  organs  of  generation 
in  plants.  Neurada  and  American  nightshade 
furnish  examples.    See  Botany. 

DECA'NDRIA,  (from  Ssko,^  ten,  and  avijp  a  hus- 
band),  Linnaeus's  tenth  class,  comprehending  those 
hermaphrodite  plants  which  bear  flowers  with  ten 
stamina.    See  Botany. 

DECANTATION,  in  chemistry,  the  gently 
pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  faeces,  by  inclining  the 
lip  or  canthus  of  the  vessel ;  whence  the  name. 

DECl'DUA,  (from  decido,  to  fall  down),  or 
Membrana  deddiia;  a  very  thin  and  delicate  mem- 
brane or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  uterus. 
It  is  found  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  chorion,  and,  on 
that  account,  is  called  decidua  rejlexa.  See  Cuo- 
RioN.  The  decidua  comes  away,  after  delivery,  in 
small  pieces  mixed  with  the  lochia. 

DECIDUOUS,  in  botany.  The  calyx  or  cup  of 
ii  flower  is  said  to  be  deciduous,  when  it  falls  along 
with  the  flower-petals :  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
called  permanent,  when  it  remains  after  they  are 
fallen.  Again,  deciduous  leaves  are  those  which 
fall  in  autumn  ;  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the 
ever-greens,  which  remain  all  the  winter.  See  De- 
foliation. 

DECOCTION,  (from  decoquo,  to  boil) ;  a  phar- 
maceutical composition ;  obtained  by  boiling  one 
or  more  ingredients  in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  are  only 
soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  Decoction  is  per- 
lormed  by  subjecting  the  substances  operated  on 


to  a  degree  of  heat  which  is  suflicient  to  convert  the 
menstruum  into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed 
with  advantage  for  extracting  principles  which  are 
not  volatile,  and  from  substances  whose  texture  is 
so  dense  and  compact  as  to  resist  the  less  active 
methods  of  solution.  When  the  menstruum  is 
valuable,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  converted  into 
vapour,  is  generally  saved  by  condensing  it  in  a 
distilling  apparatus.     See  Distillation.  Decoct. 

altJiece  offic  -anthem,  nob. — chaniceineli,- — cinchon. 

offic, — commune, — corn.  cerv. — daph.  tnezer. — Ge- 
offr.  inerm. — guaiac.  offic.  comp. — helleb.  alb.~— 
hordei, — lignorum,  — poly  gala;  seneg. — sarsapar. — 
'ulmi,  &c.  appear  in  our  latest  pharmacopoeias. 

DECOMPOSITION,  a  separation  of  the  parts 
of  a  body,  by  the  medium  of  chemical  attraction. 
See  Analysis. 

DECORTICATION,  {decorticatio,  from  </e, 
from,  and  cortex,  bark)  ;  the  stripping  any  vegetable 
production  of  its  bark,  husk,  orsiiell :  thus  almonds, 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  deprived  of 
their  pellicle,  when  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 

DECREPITATION,  {decrepitatio  ;  from  decre. 
po,  to  crackle),  in  chemistry,  the  quick  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occasioned  by  a  strong  heat, 
and  accompanied  with  noise  and  crackling.  This 
effect  is  most  frequently  produced  by  water  con- 
tained betwixt  the  parts  of  the  decrepitating  body, 
when  these  parts  have  a  certain  degree  of  adhesion 
together.  This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into 
vapour,  by  the  heat  suddenly  applied  to  it,  rarefies, 
and  bursts  Avith  noise  the  parts  which  compress  it. 
The  bodies  most  subject  to  decrepitation  are  cer- 
tain salts,  such  as  common  salt,  vitriolated  kali,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the 
water  of  their  crystallization.  Clays  which  are 
not  perfectly  dry,  and  flints,  are  also  subject  to 
decrepitation  from  the  same  cause. 

DECU'MBENS,  (from  decumbo,  to  lie  down),  in 
botany,  decumbent ;  i.  e.  drooping,  or  hanging 
down. 

DECU'RRENS,  (from  decurro,  to  run  along), 
in  botany,  decurrent.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  its  basis  extends  downwards,  below  the 
proper  termination. 

DECURSl'VUS,  (from  the  same),  in  botany, 
decursive.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  leaf,  when  the 
bases  of  the  lesser  leaves  are  continued  along  the 
sides  of  the  petiola. 

DECUSSATION,  (derussatio,  from  decutio,  to 
divide).  When  nerves  or  muscular  fibres  cross  one 
another,  they  are  said  to  decussate  each  other. 

DECUSSA'TUS,  (from  decusso,  to  divide),  in 
botany,  decussated.  It  means  growing  in  pairs 
and  opposite,  each  pair  being  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stem. 

DECUSSO'RIUM,  a  surgeon's  instrument,  for- 
merly nsed  to  press  on  the  dura  mater,  and  thus 
cause  an  evacuation  of  pus  collected  between  ths 
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cranium  and  that  membrane,  through  the  perfora- 
tion made  by  the  trepan. 

DEER,  dama,  a  species  of  the  cervus,  in  the  or- 
der of  pecora,  in  the  Linna^an  system.  The  flesh 
of  this  animal  is  named  venison.    See  Venison. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemistry,  to  free  any  fluid 
body  from  faeces  and  impurities. 

DEFENSIVE,  or  Defensative,  (from  defendo, 
to  guard),  an  epithet  applied  to  some  topical  appli- 
cations, which  are  calculated  to  defend  the  parts 
from  the  external  atmosphere,  or  from  accidental 
friction.  The  late  Dr.  Kirkland  employed  an  ex- 
ternal dressing,  which  he  called  his  defensative. 

DE'FERENS  VAS,  (deferens,  from  defero,  to 
convey  ;  because  it  conveys  the  semen  from  the 
testicle  to  the  Tesicula;  seminales).    See  Vas  pe- 

ITEIIENS. 

DEFLAGRATION,  {deflcigratio ;  from  dejla- 
gro,  to  burn)  :  in  chemibtr}',  the  kindling  or  set- 
ting fire  to  any  substance,  or  liquid,  in  order  to 
separate  its  combustible  from  its  incombustible 
parts,  and  thereby  judge  of  the  proportions  which 
each  bears  to  the  other.  This  short  process  has 
been  often  recommended  for  trying  the  strength  of 
brandies  and  other  vinous  spirits. 

DEFLORA'TUS,  (from  de,  and  Jlos,  a  flower)  ; 
in  botany,  deflorated  ;  a  term  applied  to  those  co- 
rollas, Avhich  have  shed  or  discharged  their  petals. 

DEFLUXION,  (from  dejluo,  to  run  off )  ;  a 
term  used  by  the  old  physicians  to  signify  a  falling 
of  the  humours  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part 
of  (he  body :  as  when  a  swelling  of  the  foot  relicTcd 
an  affection  of  the  head  and  stomach. 

DEFOLI  ATION,  (from  de,  and  folium,  a  leaf), 
in  botany,  the  fall  of  the  leaves  ;  a  term  opposed 
to  frondescentia,  the  annual  renovation  of  the 
leaves,  produced  by  the  unfolding  of  the  buds  in 
spring.  See  Fkondescentia.  Most  plants  in 
cold  and  temperate  climates  shed  their  leaves  every 
year  :  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  generally  an- 
nounced by  the  flowering  of  the  common  meadow- 
saffron.  This  term  is  only  applied  to  trees  and 
shrubs ;  for  herbs  perish  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  losing  stem,  leaves  and  all. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
cessary  to  constitute  the  beauty  or  perfect  utility 
of  an  object.  Deformity,  in  an  anatomical  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  deviations  from  the  natural 
form  of  the  hnmaA  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as 
alTcct  the  animal  functions.  This  is  the  case  in 
deformities  of  the  pelvis,  spine,  &c. 

DEGLUTITION,  (from  deglutio,  to  swallow 
down)  ;  that  action  by  which  the  masticated  mouth- 
ful, or  any  fluid  draught,  is  conveyed  back  into 
the  fauces,  and  from  thence  through  ihe  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach.    See  Oesophagus. 

The  retention  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, is  no  unfrequcnt  occurrence.  To  remove 
these  there  have  been  many  contrivancei  j  but  it 


would  often  be  better  to  leave  the  case  to  nature, 
than  to  deal  roughly  with  so  irritable  a  part,  as  it  is 
often  necessary  to  bring  back  the  subject  swallow, 
ed.  If  the  substance  can  be  reached  with  the 
lingers,  or  with  a  pair  of  crooked  forceps,  attempts 
to  extract  it  may  be  rationally  made.  When  pins, 
fish-bones,  or  such-like  bodies,  stick  across  an  in- 
accessible part  of  the  gullet,  however,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  we  shall  do  good  or  harm  by  any 
attempts  to  remove  them,  at  least  with  force,  either 
up  or  down :  the  propriety  of  the  attempt  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  If  the 
detained  body  may  be  safely  pushed  down,  it  is 
commonly  done  by  means  of  the  probang  ;  that  is, 
a  flexible  piece  of  whale-bone,  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  secured  to  its  end.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  indigestible  bodies  have  been  swallowed  with, 
out  any  subsequent  inconvenience.  If  the  bodies 
cannot  be  easily  moved  cither  up  or  down,  our 
endeavours  should  not  be  continued  too  long,  lest 
the  oesophagus  should  become  inflamed.  Whilst 
other  means  are  used,  it  may  be  safely  recommend- 
ed, that  the  patient  should  swallow  some  softening 
liquid,  as  barley-water,  or  milk  and  water,  which, 
alone,  in  some  cases,  may  remove  the  obstacle. 
Whether  the  swallowing  of  solid  substances  be 
prudent,  such  as  chewed  crust  of  bread,  &c.  is  not 
so  certain.  The  nature  of  the  thing  retained,  and 
other  circumstances,  must  determine  that.  When, 
unfortunately,  all  justifiable  endeavours  fail,  and 
the  body  is  left  in  the  part,  we  must  treat  the  pa- 
tient as  if  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  dig- 
ease  ;  Ave  should  bleed,  direct  a  liquid  diet,  and 
apply  a  poultice  round  the  patient's  neck  :  and 
the  same  treatment  will  be  required  if  an  inflamma. 
tion  takes  place  in  the  part,  though  the  obstruct- 
ing body  be  removed.  If  the  gullet  be  strongly 
contracted,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  ho 
may  be  supported  by  means  of  clysters  until  relief 
is  obtained.  If  there  be  danger  of  suffocation,  the 
operation  of  bronchotomy  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

If  an  indigestible  substance  passes  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  patient  generally  gets  rid  of  it  by  stool, 
without  any  further  accident;  yet  it  may  be  pro- 
per that  he  should  live  on  a  mild,  smooth  diet,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  farinaceous  matters,  as  puddings, 
soups,  &c.  carefully  avoiding  all  irritating  and 
heating  food. 

In  the  London  Medical  Observations  vol.  iii.  p. 
7.  there  is  an  account  of  a  quill  being  swallowed, 
and  extracted  by  means  of  a  probang,  with  a  thread 
or  two  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  sponges  which  were  connected  with 
each  end  of  this  instrument.  In  the  Medical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  are  several  cases  related,  of  different 
bodies  sticking  in  the  oesophagus,  and  the  methods 
by  which  patients  were  relieved.  In  the  same  vo- 
lume it  is  observed,  that  many  bodies,  whose  bulk 
and  figure  permit  them  to  pass  easily  thiough  the 
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intestines,  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded  when  they 
arrive  at  the  stomach,  though  they  have  passed  the 
oesophagus  with  difficulty.  Pieces  of  money  of 
Tarious  sizes  have  passed  by  the  anus  in  a  few  days : 
pieces  of  lead,  as  bullets,  &c.  have  done  the  same, 
though  sometimes  they  have  been  detained  for 
years.  In  the  London  Medical  Transactions,  vol. 
iii.  p.  30.  is  an  account  of  a  crown-piece  which  a 
flian  swallowed  ;  some  time  after,  and  on  another 
account,  an  emetic  was  given  him,  yet  without 
any  effect  with  respect  to  the  crown-piece  ;  but 
some  weeks  after,  he  was  taken  with  a  sickness 
and  vomited  several  times,  and  in  vomiting  brought 
up  the  crown-plece  without  any  pain,  after  its  ly- 
ing in  the  stomach  from  the  12th  of  March,  1771, 
to  the  26th  of  November,  1772.  We  have  jother 
instances  of  nails,  pins,  &c.  swallowed.  In  the 
former  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  decom- 
pose them  in  the  stomach  by  acids  ;  but  this  part 
of  the  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  present  ar- 
ticle. 

DELETERIOUS,  (deTeterius  of  the  Gr.  JijAij- 
"ffj^ii;  ;  from  Sy]\suj,  to  hurt  or  injure )  ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  those  substances  which  are  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature.    See  Poisons. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  (horn  deliquesco,  to  be  dis- 
solved),  in  chemistry,  the  property  which  certain 
bodies  have  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
thereby  becoming  liquid.  This  property  is  most- 
ly found  in  saline  substances,  or  matters  contain- 
ing them.  It  is  caused  by  the  great  affinity  which 
these  substances  have  with  water.  Though  the 
immediate  cause  of  deliquescence  is  the  attraction 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  yet  it  remains  to  be 
shown,  why  some  salts  attract  this  moisture  power- 
fully, and  others,  though  seemingly  equally  simple, 
do  not  attract  it  at  all.  The  vegetable  alkali,  for 
instance,  attracts  moisture  powerfully  ;  the  mineral 
alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally  simple,  does 
not  attract  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar  by  itself 
does  not  attract  the  moisture  of  the  air  ;  but  if 
mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  little  attraction  for 
moisture,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquescent. 
Some  theories  have  been  suggested,  in  order  to  ac- 
count  for  these  and  other  similar  facts  ;  but  we  are 
as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  relation  its  constituent  parts 
have  to  those  of  terrestrial  substances,  to  deter, 
mine  any  thing  with  certainty  on  this  subject. 

DELl'QUIUM,  in  chemistry,  is  the  dissolution, 
or  melting  of  a  salt  or  calx  by  suspending  it  in  a 
moist  cellar.    See  Deliquescence. 

DELLQUIUM  A'NIMI.    See  Syncope. 

DELl'RIUM,  (from  deliro,  to  rave)  ;  a  symp- 
tomatic and  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  evinced 
by  the  patient's  acting  and  talking  unreasonably. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Mania, 
which  is  an  alienation  of  the  mind  without  fever. 

Delirium  accompanies  fevers  of  many  different 


kinds.  Sometimes  it  is  slight,  easily  removed,  and 
scarce  to  be  accounted  a  bad  sign.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  violent,  and  one  of  the  very  w  orst 
symptoms  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
A  delirium  is  either  fierce  or  mild.  The  tierce  de- 
lirium is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  redness 
of  the  countenance,  a  pain  of  the  head,  a  great 
beating  of  the  arteries,  and  noise  in  the  ears ;  the 
eyes  in  the  mean  time  looking  red,  inflamed,  fierce, 
shining,  and  unable  to  bear  the  light;  there  is  ei- 
ther no  sleep  at  all,  or  sleep  troubled  with  horrid 
dreams ;  the  patient's  manners  are  changed  ;  an 
unusual  peevishness  and  ill-nature  prevail.  The 
depravation  of  judgment  is  first  observed  between 
sleep  and  waking,  and  by  the  person's  crediting 
his  imagination,  while  the  perceptions  of  sense  are 
neglected,  and  the  ideas  of  memory  occur  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Fury  at  last  takes  place,  and 
sometimes  an  unusual  and  incredible  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  so  that  several  "people  can  scarce 
keep  a  single  patient  in  his  bed. 

The  mild  delirium,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  ac- 
companied with  a  weak  pulse,  a  pale  collapsed 
countenance,  and  a  vertigo  when  the  patient  sits 
in  an  erect  posture :  he  is  seldom  angry,  but  often 
stupid,  and  sometimes  remarkably  grieved  and 
fearful.  The  loss  of  judgment,  as  in  the  former 
kind,  is  first  perceived  when  the  patient  is  half 
awake  ;  but  a  temporary  recovery  ensues  upon 
the  admission  of  light  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends.  The  patient  mutters  much  to  himself, 
attends  little  to  the  things  around  him  ;  at  last, 
becoming  quite  stupid,  he  neither  feels  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  or  thirst,  nor  any  of  the  other  pro- 
pensities of  nature,  by  which  means  the  urine  and 
excrements  are  voided  involuntarily.  As  the  dis- 
order increases,  it  terminates  in  subsultus  tcndi- 
num,  tremors,  convulsions,  fainting,  and  death. 
The  other  species  of  delirium  also  frequently  ter- 
minates in  this,  when  the  spirits  and  strength  of 
the  patient  begin  to  fail. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  either  of  these 
kinds  of  delirium  show  an  unusual,  inordinate,  aad 
unequal  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  brain, 
and  a  great  change  in  that  state  of  it  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.  It 
is  sufficiently  probable,  that  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  more  or  less  violent  or  general,  sometimes 
takes  place,  although  the  signs  of  universal  inflam- 
mation are  frequently  slight.  This  we  learn  from 
the  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  which  often  show  an 
unusual  redness  of  the  brain  or  of  some  of  its  parts, 
or  sometimes  an  effusion  or  suppuration. 

The' state  of  the  brain,  however,  may  be  much 
aff'ected,  and  a  delirium  induced,  by  many  other 
causes  besides  the  motion  of  tue  blood.  In  many 
fevers,  typhus  for  instance,  the  nervous  system  is 
much  sooner  and  more  aifected  than  the  blood 
and  though  the  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous 
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system  are  as  invisible  to  the  senses  as  the  h«althy 
state  of  it,  the  symptoms  of  its  injuries  plainly  show 
that  i  s  action,  or  excitement  as  some  call  it,  is  un- 
equal and  inordinate.  In  this  way,  too,  a  delirium 
is  produced  by  several  poisons. 

J3ELPHl'NIUM,  (Ssyfivtov  ;  from  Ss\j>m;,  the 
dolphin),  larkspur:  formerly  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head. 

DELPUFNIUM,  CONSO'LIDA;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  consolida  regcdis.    See  Consolida 

UEGALIS. 

DELPHI'NIUM  STAPHISA'GRIA  ;  the  sys- 
tematic name  of  staves-acres.    See  Stapuisagri  a. 

DELTO'IDES,  {hXloBiSr,;,  from  hXra,  the  Greek 
letter  A,  and  eiJoj-,  a  likeness ;  shaped  like  the 
(w  eek  delta)  ;  a  muscle  of  the  superior  extremity, 
situated  on  the  shoulder.  It  arises,  fleshy,  from 
all  the  posterior  part  of  the  clavicle  that  the  pec- 
toralis  major  does  not  possess;  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  acromion,  and  lower  margin  of 
almost  the  whole  spine  of  the  scapula  opposite  to 
the  insertion  of  the  cucullaris  muscle  :  from  these 
origins  it  runs  in  three  difterent  directions  ;  name- 
ly, from  the  clavicle  outwards  and  downwards  ; 
from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  outwards,  forwards, 
and  downwards ;  and  from  the  acromion  straight 
downwards ;  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fas- 
ciculi, which  form  a  strong  fleshy  muscle  that 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  of  the  os  hu- 
meri. This  muscle  is  inserted,  tendinous,  info  a 
rough  protuberance  in  the  outer  side  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, near  its  middle,  where  the  fibres  of  this  mus- 
cle intermix  with  some  part  of  the  brachialis  ex- 
ternus.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  arm  directly  out- 
wards and  upwards,  and  a  little  forwards  or  back- 
wards, according  to  the  different  directions  of  its 
fibres. 

DEME'NTIA,  (from  rfe,  and  mens,  without 
Blind) ;  madness,  delirium,  absence  of  intellect. 
See  Mania. 

DEME'RSUS  (from  demergo,  to  sink  down),  in 
botany,  a  term  applied  to  aquatic  plants,  which 
sink  in  the  water  where  they  grow. 

DEMULCE'NTIA,  (medicamenta ;  from  demul. 
ceo,  to  soften),  demulcents  ;  medicines  which  pos- 
sess a  power  of  diminishing  the  effects  of  stimuli  on 
the  sensible  solids  of  the  body.  These  are  of  two 
orders :  1.  Lenient  demulcents,  as  starch,  gum- 
arabic,  and  olive  oi'.  2.  Diluent  demulcents,  as 
water  and  watery  substances.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
the  effects  of  demulcents  are  sufficiently  evident 
with  respect  to  the  external  parts  ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  same  may  happen  with  respec,', 
to  the  internal,  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  acrid  par- 
ticles continue  mixed  with  the  remedy.  But  it  is 
diflicult  to  suppose,  that  the  demulcent  matter  re- 
tains its  mijd  and  inviscating  quality,  after  it  has 
been  taken  into  the  body.  To  cover  acrimony  a 
considerable  degree  of  viscidity  is  also  necessary ; 


and  when  it  is  such  as  can  be  diluted  with  water, 
tiiis  greatly  diminishes  its  power,  and  renders  it  al- 
most useless.  In  fact,  few  demulcent  remedies 
ciin  be  long  in  the  stomach,  or  in  passing  through 
the  intestines  and  other  passages  into  the  blood- 
vessels, without  suifering  a  dilution  fatal  to  their 
intention. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  demulcents,  which 
are  commonly  of  a  nutritious  kind,  undergo  such  a 
change  in  the  stomach,  as  to  render  them  equally 
thin  with  the  other  aqueous  fluids  of  the  body. 
The  mucilages  and  saccharine  matters  are,  at  least, 
so  very  easily  dissolved  as  to  afford  this  conclusion, 
that  such  substances  can  have  no  effect  as  demul- 
cents, in  the  mass  of  blood,  or  in  passing  by  the 
various  excretions.  With  respect  to  the  oily  de- 
mulcents, the  matter,  indeed,  is  not  so  obvious ; 
but  considering  what  has  been  said,  of  the  diflu- 
sion,  and  even  mixture,  of  oil  in  our  fluids,  it  will 
be  probable  that  no  material  quantity  of  it  can  be 
present  in  the  mass  of  blood,  so  as  to  act  as  a  de- 
mulcent, or,  in  their  oily  state,  to  pass  off  by  the 
excretions.  Oil,  indeed,  is  a  matter  fitted  to  in- 
viscate  the  vegetable  acid  taken  into  the  body  ;  but 
by  that  very  mixture  the  form  of  the  oil  is  changed, 
and  loses  its  tenacity.  Another  argument,  how- 
ever, may  be  employed  in  favour  of  oil,  as  a  de- 
mulcent. It  has  been  observed,  that  when  an 
acrimony,  in  consequence  of  certain  diseases,  pre- 
vails in  the  mass  of  blood,  an  absorption  of  the  oil 
which  has  been  formerly  laid  up  in  the  adipose 
membrane,  takes  place  ;  and.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  it  is 
with  great  probability  supposed,  that  nature 
thereby  intends,  that  the  absorbed  oil  should  cover 
the  prevailing  acrimony  ;  and  this  supposition  pre- 
sumes, that  the  oil  is  fitted  for  this  purpose.  All 
this,  he  thinks  probable  ;  but  that  it  will  a[)ply  to 
show  that  oil  taken  in  by  the  mouth  will  act  as  a 
demulcent,  is  to  him  very  doubtful.  In  the  other 
case  of  absorption,  there  may  be  circumstances, 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  prevailing,  and 
in  the  state  of  the  oil  absorbed,  which  we  do  not 
know  with  any  exactness. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  the  oil  com- 
monly present  in  the  blood,  or  even  copiously  in- 
troduced, is  not  a  demulcent  with  respect  to  some 
acrimonies  taken  into  the  body.  The  vitriolic  acid 
passes  copiously  by  the  skin  in  its  acid  state  when 
it  cures  the  itch  ;  and  the  muriatic  acid  is  found 
ready  to  irritate  issues  and  open  ulcers  :  and  we 
might  give  other  instances  of  acrid  matters  pass- 
ing by  various  secretions  in  their  acrid  state,  not- 
withstanding that  a  great  deal  of  oil  is  at  the  same 
time  taken  in. 

"  From  these  considerations  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  operation  of  demulcents,  in  covering  acri- 
mony in  the  mass  of  blood,  must  be  very  inconsider- 
able; and  therefore,  that  they  do  not  allay  cough, 
ing  by  covering  that  acrimony,  Ayhich,  exhaling 
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from  the  lungs,  and  applied  to  the  glottis,  excites 
that  uneasy  motion.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
taking  in  of  demulcents  often  allays  coughing,  and 
suspends  the  repetition  of  it  for  some  time ;  and 
this,  without  having  recourse  to  their  operation  in 
the  mass  of  blood,  may  be  accounted  for  in  another 
way.  As  coughing  is  ordinarily  excited  by  a  halitus 
or  vapour  of  some  acrimony,  arising  from  the  lungs, 
and  irritating  the  very  sensible  parts  of  the  glottis 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  so,  by  besmearing  these 
parts  with  a  demulcent  matter,  we  may  often  avoid 
the  irritation  we  speak  of,  and,  therefore,  the 
frequency  of  coughing.  Accordingly,  medicines 
perfectly  mild  and  free  from  acrimony,  but  of  con- 
siderable viscidity,  being  swallowed  leisurely,  so 
that  they  may  adhere  to  the  fauces,  answer  these 
purposes." 

The  particular  demulcents  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
CuUen,  besides  the  olca  blanda,  are,  the  Asperi- 
FOLi.«,  Sijuiphttum,  and  Cynoglossum ;  and  of  the 
MuciLAGiNOSA,  Gum  Arabic,  Giun  Tragacantha, 
and  Isitjglass.    See  those  articles. 

DE'NS,  (quasi  edens  ;  from  edo,  to  eat,  or  from 
ofcf,  o^ovlos) ;  a  tooth.  Many  herbs  hare  this 
specific  name,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  tooth  of  some  animal ;  as  dens  leonis,  the 
dandelion  :  tkns  canis,  dog's-tooth,  &c. 

DE'NS  LEO'NIS.    See  Taraxacum. 

DEINSITY,  that  property  in  bodies,  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  rarity ;  whereby  they  contain 
such  a  quantity  of  matter  under  such  a  bulk.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  body  is  said  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  density  of  another  body,  when,  their  bulk 
being  equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is,  in  the  one, 
double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 
The  density  of  air,  ceteris  paribus,  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  compressing  powers.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denser  than  the  superior;  the 
density,  however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  account 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  other  causes  perhaps,  which 
make  great  alterations  in  density  and  rarity. 
However,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  its  density 
must  be  always  different  at  dilferent  heights  from 
the  earth's  surface;  for  the  lower  parts  being  press- 
ed by  the  weight  of  those  above,  will  be  made  to 
accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence 
the  density  of  the  air  is  greater  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  decreases  upwards  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion to  the  altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. If  the  air  be  rendered  denser,  the 
weight  of  bodies  in  it  is  diminished;  if  rarer,  in- 
creased ;  because  bodies  lose  a  greater  part  of 
theii'  weight  in  denser  than  in  rarer  mediums. 
Hence,  if  the  density  of  the  air  be  sensibly  altered, 
bodies  equally  iieavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if  their  specific 
gravities  be  considerably  different,  will  lose  their 
equilibrium  in  the  denser,  and  the  specidcally  hea- 
vier body  will  preponderate. 


DENTA'RIA,  (from  dens,  a  tooth  :  so  called, 
because  its  root  is  denticulated),  or  dentillaria  ; 
tooth-wort.  This  plant  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  pyrethrum  pellitory  of  Spain,  which  is  also 
called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plumbago  Europcea ;  foliis 
amplexicaulibus,  lance<ilatis  scabris.  Linn.  The  root 
of  this,  prepared  in  a  vai  ie  y  of  ways,  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth-ach. 

DENTA'TA.    See  Dentatus. 

DENTA'TUS,  (from  dens,  a  tooth,  from  its 
tooth-like  process),  also  named  dentata  and  epistro- 
phoeus  ;  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  other  cervical  vertebras,  in  having  a 
tooth-like  process  at  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

DE'NTES,  the  teeth.    See  Teeth. 

DE'NTES  LA'CTEI ;  the  milk-teeth  of  infants. 
See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

DENTICULA'TUS,  in  botany,  a  diminutive  of 
dentatus. 

DENTIFRICE,  ( dentifridum ;  from  dens,  a 
tooth,  and  frico,  to  rub)  ;  a  remedy  for  the  teeth. 
There  are  various  kinds  ;  generally  made  of  earthy 
substances,  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  alum, 
or  some  other  astringent  substance.  The  common 
use  of  acids  is  pernicious,  on  account  of  their  de- 
stroying the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Charcoal,  in  aa 
impalpable  powder,  is  the  fashionable  dentifrice  at 
present.    See  '1'eetii. 

DENTILLA'RIA,  (ixoxn  dentella,  a  little  tooth, 
so  called,  because  its  root  is  denticulated).  See 
Dentaria. 

DENTITION  (dentiiio:  from  denfio,  to  breed 
teeth),  the  breeding  or  cutting  of  the  teeth.  It 
first  takes  place  in  infants,  of  six  or  seven  months 
old ;  when  the  teeth  are  termed  primary,  or  milk- 
teeth.  About  the  seventh  year,  these  are  displaced 
by  those  called  secondary  or  perennial  teeth,  which 
remain  during  life.  The  last  dentition  occurs  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  twonty-tive,  when 
the  four  last  grinders  appear,  called  denies  sapien- 
tice.  The  term  dentition,  however,  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  process  of  teething  in  infants. 

SauFages,  in  his  system  of  Nosology,  makes  this  a 
species  of  odontalgia.  Dr.  CuUen  makes  dentitio, 
synonymous  with  odaxismos;  but  does  not  admit 
it  to  be  a  disease.  The  usual  symptoms  piroduced 
in  infants,  are  fretting  ;  restlessness  ;  frequent  and 
sudden  startings,  especially  in  sleep  ;  costiveness  ; 
and  sometimes  a  violent  diarrhoea,  fever,  or  con- 
vulsions. In  general,  those  children  breed  their 
teeth  with  the  greatest  ease  who  have  a  moderate 
laxity  of  the  bowels,  or  a  plentiful  flow  of  saliva 
during  that  time. 

In  mild  cases,  we  need  only,  when  necessary, 
endeavour  to  promote  the  means  by  which  nature 
is  observed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  dentition  in 
the  easiest  manner.  For  this  purpose,  if  a  costive- 
ness be  threatened,  it  must  be  prevented,  and  the 
body  kept  always  gently  open  ;  and  the  gums 
should  be  relaxed  by  rubbing  them  frequently  with 
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the  finger  or  -with  some  softening  remedy  which 
will  diminish  the  tension  and  pain.    At  the  same 
time,  as  children  about  this  period  are  generally- 
disposed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their 
hands,  they  ought  never  to  be  without  something 
that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  their  gums, 
as  a  crust  of  bread,  a  wax  candle,  a  bit  of  liquorice- 
root,  or  such  like  ;  for  the  repeated  muscular  ac- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  constant  biting  and  gnaw- 
ing at  such  a  substance,  will  increase  the  discharge 
from  the  salivary  glands,  while  the  gums  will  be 
so  forcibly  pressed  against  the  advancing  teeth,  as 
to  make  them  break  out  much  sooner,  and  with 
less    uneasiness,    than  would  otherwise  happen. 
Sr,m?.  I;I:S'.'.'ise  recommend  a  slice  of  the  thick  rind 
oi  fresh  bacon,  as  a  proper  masticatory  for  the 
child,  in  order  to  bring  moisture  into  its  mouth, 
and  facilitate  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  by  its  elas- 
tic pressure  on  the  gums.    If  these  means,  how- 
ever, prove  ineffectual,  and  bad  symptoms  begin  to 
appear,  the  patient  will  often  be  relieved  immedi- 
ately by  cutting  the  gum.    It  may  be  known  that 
a  tooth  is  near  cutting,  when  the  gum,  in  one  par- 
ticular part  where  the  tooth  or  teeth  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come,  appears  fuller  and  more  distended 
than  usual,  and  than  the  other  parts  of  the  gums 
are.   The  gum  in  that  p'art  looks  red  and  inflamed 
at  the  bottom  or  base,  but  is  paler  or  whiter  at  its 
point  or  edge ;  and  when  the  tooth  is  very  near 
cutting,  the  edge  of  the  gum  seems  as  if  it  had  a 
Hat  white  blister  upon  it,  and  appears  thicker  and 
broader  than  the  edges  of  the  gums  are  in  other 
places.    At  this  time,  if  any  alarming  symptoms 
come  on,  cutting  the  gum  over  the  edge  of  the 
approaching  tooth  will  be  a  speedy  and  often  an 
clfectual  means  of  relief.    Sometimes,  in  cutting 
the  gums,  though  the  symptoms  abate,  the  tooth 
does  not  appear  until  some  days,  or  perhaps  Aveeks 
after ;  nay,  sometimes  the  gum  heals,  and  the  for- 
mer  uneasy  symptoms  return ;    which,  for  their 
relief,  require  the  cutting  to  be  repeated,  and  that 
several  times  before  the  tooth  will  completely  ap. 
pear.    It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  repeated  cut- 
ting of  the  gum  renders  it  harder :  the  contrary  in 
fact  happens,  as  Mr.  John  Hunter  has  shown  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  teeth, 

When  the  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  child  of  a  sufficient  age  and  strength,  emp- 
tying the  vessels  by  bleeding,  especially  at  the 
jugular,  will  frequently  be  necessary  in  this,  as  %vell 
as  in  other  inflammatory  cases  ;  gentle  antimonial 
emetics,  or  calomel,  may  be  given ;  or  the  belly 
may  be  opened,  from  time  to  time,  by  emollient 
clysters.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  child  be 
low,  sunk,  and  much  weakened,  repeated  doses  of 
a  solution  of  the  extract  of  bark,  or  some  other 
strengthening  medicine,  ought  to  be  prescribed. 
Blisters  applied  to  the  back,  or  behind  the  ears, 
will  be  often  proper  in  both  cases.    A  prudent 


administration  of  opiates,  when  their  use  is  not 
forbid  by  costiveness  or  otherwise,  is  sometimes  of 
great  service  in  difficult  teething,  as,  by  mitigating 
pain,  they  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  fever,  con- 
vulsions, or  other  violent  symptoms  :  often  indeed 
they  are  absolutely  necessary,  along  with  the 
testaceous  powders,  for  checking  the  immoderate 
diarrhcea  which  supervenes. 

When  cathartics  are  necessary,  but  the  child 
seems  too  tender  and  weak  to  bear  their  immediate 
operation,  they  should  be  given  to  the  nurse ;  in 
which  case  they  will  communicate  so  much  of  their 
virtues  to  the  milk  as  will  be  sufficient  to  purge  the 
infant.  This  at  least  certainly  holds  with  regard 
to  some  cathartics  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  in- 
fusion of  senna,  particularly  if  a  very  weak  infu- 
sion be  employed,  and  not  used  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  operate  as  a  purgative  to  the  nurse. 

DENTISCAXPRA,  an  instrument  for  scaling 
the  teeth  ;  which,  being  applied  near  the  gums, 
scrapes  off  the  tartar  that  may  have  accumulated  there. 

DEOBSTRUE'NTIA,  (from  deprio,  and  ob. 
struo,  to  obstruct^,  deobstruents ;  medicines  that 
are  exhibited  with  a  view  of  removing  any  obstruc- 
tion. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  Vinous  spirits  are  said 
to  be  dephlegmated  or  rectified,  when  well  freed 
from  their  watery  parts,  as  by  distillation. 

DEPI'LATORY,  (depilatoria;  from  de,  of,  and 
pihis,  the  hair) ;  any  application  which  removes 
the  hairs  from  any  part  of  the  body.  Thus  a  pitch- 
cap  pulls  the  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the  roots;  as 
is  sometimes  absurdly  done  in  cases  of  tinea.  Some 
advertised  nostrums  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Depilatories. 

DEPRESSION,  (depressio,  from  deprimo,  to 
press  down)  in  surgery,  a  sinking  inwards  of  some 
part  of  the  skull,  in  consequence  of  external  vio- 
lence by  which  the  bone  is  fractured.  See  Com- 
pression. 

DEPRESSO'RES,  (from  deprimo,  io  press 
down).  Several  muscles  are  termed  depressors, 
because  they  press  down  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted. 

DEPRE'SSOR  A'LM  NA'SI.    See  De?iiessor 

LABII  SUPERIOKIS  AL^QUE  NASI. 

DEPRE'SSOR  A'NGULI  O'RIS,  the  Triangu. 
laris  of  Winslow,  and  Depressor  labiorum  commu- 
nis of  Douglas  ;  a  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  si- 
tuated below  the  under  lip.  It  arises,  broad  and 
fleshy,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near 
the  chin ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  which  it  pulls  downwards. 

DEPRE'SSOR  LA'BII  SUPERIO'RIS  AL^. 
QUE  NA'SI,  the  Depressor  alee  nasi  of  Albinus, 
Incisivus  viediiis  of  Winslow,  and  Depressor  labii 
superioris  proprius  of  Douglas.  It  is  a  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lip,  situated  above  the  mouth.  It  draws 
the  upper  lip,  and  ala  nasi,  downwards  and  back- 
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•wards.  It  arises,  thin  and  fleshy,  from  tlie  supe- 
rior tnaxiiiary  bone,  immediately  above  the  joining 
of  the  gums,  with  the  two  incisor  teeth  and  cuspi- 
datus  :  from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  3ip  and  root  of  the  ala  nasi. 

DEPRE'SSOn  LABI  I  INFERIORIS,  the  Qua. 
drutus  of  Winslow,  and  Depressor  labii  inferioris 
proprius  of  Douglas;  a  muscle  of  the  mouth  and 
lip,  which  pulls  the  under  lip,  and  skin  of  the  side 
oi  the  chin,  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards. 

DEPRE'SSOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS  PROPRI- 
US.  See  Depressor  labii  superioris  ALiEQUENASi. 

DEPRE'SSOR  LABIORUM  COMMUNIS.  See 
Dj:pressok  anguli  oris. 

DEPRE'SSOR  O'CULI.    See  Rectus  inferior 

OCULI. 

DEPRESSO'RIUM,  an  instrument  formerly  used 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  the  operation 
of  the  trepan. 

DEPURATION,  the  freeing  any  liquid  or  solid 
body  from  its  foulness,  which  may  be  effectedin  va- 
rious ways.  1.  By  Decantation,  by  which,  when  the 
grosser  parts  are  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  clear  liquor  above  is  poured  oft".  2.  Des- 
pumaiwn,  (see  Despumation)  ;  in  which  eggs  or 
other  viscid  matters  are  used.  3.  Filtration, 
which  is  by  passing,  without  pressure,  the  fluid  to 
,  be  purified,  through  strainers  of  linen,  flannel,  or 
paper,  which,  retaining  the  feculence,  permit  only 
the  clear  liquor  to  pass. 

DERIVATION,  the  drawing  away  any  inflam- 
mation or  humour,  that  threatens  any  noble  part, 
so  as  to  fix  it  on  some  other,  where  there  is  not  so 
much  danger ;  as,  in  defluxions  upon  the  eyes,  to 
apply  a  blister  to  a  neighbouring  part.  Such  a 
translation  of  the  disease  sometimes  also  proceeds 
from  natural  causes.  The  doctrine  of  derivation 
and  revulsion,  talked  of  by  the  ancients,  is,  in  their 
sense  of  these  terms,  wholly  exploded.  By  revul- 
sion they  meant  the  driving  back  of  the  fluids  from 
one  part  to  another.  The  only  rational  meaning  of 
the  word  revulsion,  as  here  applied,  is,  the  prevent- 
ing too  great  an  afflux  of  humours  to  any  part, 
either  by  contracting  the  area  of  the  vessels,  or  di- 
minishing  the  quantity  of  what  flows  from  them. 
Thus,  any  medicines  promoting  the  secretions,  may 
be  said  to  make  a  revulsion,  and,  in  this  sense 
derivation  can  only  be  understood. 

DE'RMA,  (Aspiji,a,,  the  skin J.    See  Skin. 

DERMATOl'DES,  (ABpiJ.ccrosiSes ;  from  Sspfj^a., 
the  skin,  or  leather,  and  iiSo^,  likeness).  See  Dura 

MATER. 

DERMATOLO'GIA,  (Sspiji,aro\oyicc;  from  Js^c/^a, 
the  true  skin,  and  Xoyo;,  a  discourse  J  ;  a.  treatise 
upon  the  skin. 

DERMATO-PATHOLO'GIA,  (from  Sspij^a,  the 
skin,  and  iraSoAoyja,  the  pathology J  ;  a  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  cutis. 

DESCE'NSUS.  (from  descendo,  to  move  down- 
Vor,.  I. 


wards).  The  old  Chemists  called  it  a  distillation 
per  descensum,  by  descent,  when  the  fire  was  appli- 
ed at  top,  and  round  the  vessel,  whilst  the  discharg- 
ing orifice  was  situated  at  the  bottom. 

DESICCATIVE,  (from  dosicco,  to  draw  away  or 
dry  up),  medicines  used  to  dry  up,  or  skin  over,  old 
sores.  The  old  chemists  also  applied  this  terra  to 
calcination. 

DESPUMATION,  { despumatio  ;  from  despumof 
to  clarify)  ;  the  clarifying  of  any  liquor,  by  raising 
up  its  foulness  in  a  froth,  and  removing  it.  ,  This  is 
generally  practised  on  thick  and  clammy  liquors, 
which  contain  much  slimy  and  other  impurities,  not 
easily  separable  by  filtration.  The  scum  rises 
either  by  simply  heating  the  liquor,  or  by  clai'ifying 
it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  with  the  liquor,  when 
cold,  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  with  a  little  water, 
which  on  being  heated  coagulates,  and  entangling 
the  impurities  of  the  liquor,  rises  with  them  to  the 
surface,  and  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  perforated 
ladle.  Or  the  liquor  may  now  be  filtered  with 
ease.  Spirituous  liquors  are  clarified  by  means  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  or  any  albuminous 
fluid,  such  as  milk,  which  coagulates  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  without  the  assistance  of  heat.  Some 
expressed  juices,  such  as  those  of  the  antiscorbutic 
plants,  are  instantly  clarified  by  the  addition  of  v«- 
getable  acid,  such  as  the  juice  of  bitter  oranges. 

DESQUAMATION,  (desquaniatio ;  from  des~ 
quamo,  to  scale  off)  ;  the  falling  off  of  the  cuticle 
or  scarf-skin,  in  the  form  of  small  scales. 

DETERGE'NTIA,  (sc.  medicamenta ;  from  de- 
tergo,  to  wipe  off"),  detergents.  Those  applications 
are  so  termed  by  surgeons,  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  Such  are  tere- 
binthinate  applications,  oxymel  ceruginis,  &c. 

DETERMINATION,  the  same  as  derita- 
TioN.  Fluids  which  accumulate  in  a  diseased  part 
are  said  to  be  determined  thither  in  consequence  of 
local  stimulus.  In  apoplexy,  we  speak  of  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  &c. 

DETONATION,  in  chemistry,  an  explosion  with 
noise,  made  by  the  inflammation  of  a  combustible 
body.  Nitre,  and  some  other  mixtures  into  which 
that  substance  enters,  are  liable  to  detonation  when 
heated  in  open  or  close  vessels.  Decrepitation  dif- 
fers from  detonation  only  as  producing  a  fainter 
noise,  or  merely  a  kind  of  crackling  sound,  peculiar 
to  certain  salts,  which,  from  a  state  of  solution,  are 
crystallized  so  rapidly,  that  the  crystals  formed, 
burst  into  minute  pieces.  Fulmination  is  a  more 
quick  and  lively  detonation  ;  such  as  takes  place  with 
fulminating  gold,  or  fulminating  powder,  and  in  the 
combustion  of  inflammable  gas,  oxygen  gas,  and 
some  other  substances  of  the  same  kind. 

DETRA'HENS  QUADRA'TUS.    See  Platys- 

MA  MYOIDES. 

DETRU'SOR  URI'NiE ;  the  old  name  for  tha 
muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
4R 
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DEVIL^S  DUNG,  a  vulgar  name  for  Assafoe- 
tida.    See  Assafcetida. 

DI'A,  (Sid,  in  Greek,  signifying  ex  or  cum,  of  or 
with  J,  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of  some 
medicines  formerly  in  use,  as  indicating  the  princi- 
pal ingredient :  thus,  Diascordium  is  a,  composition 
wherein  Scordium  is  the  chief  ingredient;  Diasenna, 
from  Senna,  and  so  of  many  others. 

DIABE'TES,  (of  $ia.?aivM,  to  pass  off,  ov  through), 
the  Diarrhoea  urinosa,  Diarrhoea  ex  oure,  Dipsacos 
Hydrops  ad  matulam,  and  Projluvium  urince  of  an- 
cient writers,  and  Diuresis  of  Vogel ;  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  crude  unanimalised  urine.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses 
and  Order  Spasmi.  He  defines  it  "a  chronic  pro- 
fusion of  urine,  for  the  most  part  preternatural, 
made  in  immoderate  quantity."  The  numerous 
epecies  described  by  other  nosologists  he  includes  in 
these  two:  1.  Diabetes  mellitus,  comprehending  the 
Anglicus  of  Sauvages,  Mead,  and  others ;  and  the 
febricosus  of  Sydenham.  2.  Diabetes  insipidus^ 
which  is  the  Diabetes  legitimus,  Diabetes  ex  vino. 
Diabetes  hystericus,  arthriticus,  artijxcialis,  &c.  of 
other  writers. 

This  disease  first  shows  itself  by  a  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  thirst,  white  frothy  spittle,  and  the  urine  in 
somewhat  larger  quantity  than  usual.  A  heat  be- 
gins to  be  perceived  in  the  bowels,  which  at  first  is 
a  little  pungent,  and  gradually  increases.  The 
thirst  continues  to  augment  by  degrees,  and  the  pa- 
tient gradually  loses  the  power  of  retaining  his 
urine  for  any  length  of  time.  In  Dr.  Home's  Cli- 
nical Experiments  Ave  have  an  account  of  two  pati- 
ents labouring  under  this  disease :  one  of  them 
drank  between  ten  and  twelve  English  pints  a-day 
without  being  satisfied.  The  quantity  taken  was 
greater  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  other  the  case  was  reversed  :  he  drank  about  four 
pints  a-day,  and  more  in  the  afternoon  than  the 
forenoon.  The  former  passed  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen pints  of  urine  in  the  day  ;  the  latter  eleven  or 
twelve ;  so  that  his  urine  always  exceeded  his 
drink  by  eight  or  at  least  seven  pints.  When  the 
urine  is  retained  a  little  while,  there  is  a  swelling  in 
the  loins,  ilia,  and  testes.  In  this  disease  the 
strength  gradually  decays;  the  skin  is  dry  and 
shrivQjlcd ;  oedematous  swellings  arise  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  but  afterwards  subside  without 
relieving  the  disease  in  the  least ;  and  the  patient  is 
frequently  carried  off  by  convulsions. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon,  in  that  species 
of  the  disease  termed  mellitus,  is,  that  the  urine 
seems  to  be  entirely,  or  very  much,  divested  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  to  be  largely  impregnated  with 
a  saccharine  salt  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane.  This  discovery,  first 
made  by  Willis,  was  laboriously  investigated  by  Dr. 
Dobson,  of  Liverpool.  By  the  latter  some  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  urine  of  a  person  labouring 


under  a  diabetes,  who  discharged  twenty-eight  pint* 
of  urine  every  day,  taking,  during  the  same  time, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  solid  and  liquid 
food;  Some  of  this  urine  being  set  aside,  fell  into  a 
spontaneous  efiervescencc,  changed  first  into  a  vi- 
nous liquor,  and  afterwards  into  an  acetous  one, 
before  it  became  putrid  and  offensive.  Eight  oun- 
ces of  blood  taken  from  the  same  patient,  separated 
into  crassamentum  and  serum ;  the  latter  being 
sweet  to  the  taste,  but  less  so  than  the  urine.  Two 
quarts  of  the  urine,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  a 
white  cake  weighing  four  ounces  two  drachms  and 
two  scruples.  This  cake  was  granulated,  and 
broke  easily  between  the  fingers :  it  smelled  sweet 
like  brown  sugar  ;  neither  could  it  by  the  taste  be 
distinguished  from  sugar,  except  that  it  left  a  slight 
sense  of  coolness  on  the  tongue.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  after  the  patient  was  recovered  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  pass  only  fourteen  pints  of  urine 
a-day.  There  was  now  a  strong  urinous  smell  dur- 
ing the  evaporation  ;  and  the  residuum  could  not  be 
procured  in  a  solid  form,  but  was  blackish,  and 
much  resembled  very  thick  treacle.  In  Dr.  Home's 
patients,  the  serum  of  the  blood  had  no  preterna- 
tural sweetness ;  in  one  of  them  the  crassamentum 
was  covered  with  a  thick  inflammatory  crust.  In 
one  of  these  patients  the  urine  yielded  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  and  in  the  other  an  ounce,  of  saccharine 
matter  from  each  pound.  It  had,  however,  an  uri- 
nous smell,  and  a  saline  taste  mixed  with  the  sweet 
one;  and  the  urine  of  one,  fermented,  with  yeast, 
we  are  told,  into  "  tolerable  small  beer."  In  both 
these  patients,  it  should  seem,  there  existed  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  each  species  of  diabetes.  Both 
had  voracious  appetites,  and  a  perpetual  gnawing 
sense  of  hunger;  as  had  also  Dr.  Dobson's  patient. 
Indeed  the  urine  of  those  affected  with  the  insipid 
diabetes  has  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of  its, 
contents. 

The  causes  of  Diabetes  are  exceedingly  obscure 
and  uncertain :  spasmodic  aftection  of  the  nervous 
system,  debility,  and  every  thing  inducing  it,  but 
especially  strong  diuretics  and  immoderate  venery,. 
have  been  accused  of  bringing  on  this  disease.  Both 
species,  however,  have  occured  in  persons  where 
none  of  all  these  causes  could  be  suspected;  nor 
have  the  best  physicians  been  able  to  determine  it. 
Dissections  have  only  shewn  that  the  kidneys  were 
in  an  enlarged  and  lax  state.  In  one  of  Dr.  Home's 
patients  who  died,  they  smelled  sour ;  which  af- 
fords a  presumption,  that  the  sweet  urine  peculiar 
to  diabetes  mellitus,  came  from  the  kidneys,  and 
was  not  sent  directly  from  the  intestines  by  a  re- 
trograde motion  of  the  lymphatics,  as  Dr.  Darwin 
and  others  have  imagined. 

If  we  are  to  believe,  that,  in  either  species  of 
this  affection,  the  morbid  secretion  of  urine,  whe- 
ther preternatural  in  point- of  quantity  or  quality. 
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ftriB««  from  a  djminution  of  tone  in  the  kidney,  the 
great  object  in  the  cure  seems  to  be,  the  restoration 
of  due  tone  to  the  secreting  vessels  of  that  organ. 
But  as  even  this  diminished  tone  could  not  give 
rise  to  the  peculiar  vitiated  secretion  without  a 
morbid  action  of  the  stomach  or  other  parts  con- 
cerned in  nutrition,  it  is  necessarily  a  second  ob- 
ject to  remove  this  morbid  sensibility.  On  these 
grounds,  but  without  a  due  discrimination  of  the 
different  species  of  the  disease,  practitioners  have 
rested  their  hopes  of  a  cure  almost  wholly  on  the 
exhibition  of  astringent  and  strengthening  medici- 
cines.  Dr.  Dobson's  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
following  remedies ;  which,  however,  were  fre- 
quently varied,  as  none  of  them  produced  good  ef- 
fects for  any  length  of  time  :  the  bark  in  substance, 
with  small  doses  of  rhubarb  ;  decoction  of  the 
bark,  with  the  diluted  acid  of  vitriol ;  a  cold  in- 
fusion of  the  bark,  of  which  he  drank  from  a  quart 
to  two  quarts  daily  ;  Dover's  powder  ;  alum-whey; 
lime-water;  antimonials  combined  with  tindura 
opii.  The  warm  bath  was  used,  occasionally, 
when  the  skin  was  remarkably  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  patient  complained  of  restlessness  and  anxiety. 
Tincture  of  cantharides  was  likewise  tried ;  but  he 
could  never  take  more  than  twenty-five  drops  for  a 
dose,  without  perceiving  ..great  uneasiness  in  his 
bowels.  The  body  was  kept  constantly  open, 
either  with  rhubarb  or  the  infusion  of  senna  joined 
with  rhubarb.  His  common  drinks  were  rice-wa- 
ter ;  lime-water,  alone,  or  with  milk ;  sage,  balm,  or 
mint-tea ;  small-beer,  simple  water,  and  water  aci- 
dulated  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  seven  months 
these  remedies,  in  whatever  manner  varied,  made 
no  further  progress  in  removing  the  disease.  In 
Dr.  Home's  patients,  all  these  medicines,  and  many 
others,  were  tried  without  the  least  good  effect ;  in- 
somuch that  he  uses  this  remarkable  expression : 
"Thus,  these  two  patients  have  exhausted  all  that 
experience  had  ever  recommended,  and  almost  all 
that  theory  could  suggest ;  yet,  in  both  cases,  the 
disease  has  resisted  all  the  means  of  cure  used."  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  the  septics  were  given 
to  both,  in  such  quantity  as  evidently  to  produce  a 
putrescency  in  the  primce  vice^  the  urine  remained 
unaltered  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Although  this  disease  be  frequently  in  its  nature 
go  obstinate  as  to  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  particular  remedies  have 
succeeded  in  dilferent  cases.  Dr.  Brisbane  relates 
several  cases  cured  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  can- 
tharides ;  and  Dr.  M'Cormick  has  related  some  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commen- 
taries, which  yielded  to  Dover's  powder  after  a 
variety  of  other  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain. 

But  an  improvement  of  great  magnitude  has  of 
late  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Rollo,  surgeon-general 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  in  a  treatise  on  the 
J)iabetes  mellitus^  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  me- 


dical man,  recommend'!  a  total  abstinence  from  vege- 
table food,  together  with  the  exhibition  of  such  re 
medics  as  counteract  the  formation  of  saccharinr; 
matter  in  the  body,  as  the  most  rational  system  to 
be  pursued.  He  considers  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  "a  morbidly  increased  action 
of  the  stomach,  with  consequent  secretion  and  vi- 
tiation of  the  gastric  fluid,  marked  by  an  eagerness 
of  appetite,  and  acidity.  The  direct  eftects  of  these 
are  the  formation  and  evolution  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, with  a  certain  defect  of  assimilation,  preventing 
the  healthy  combinations,  and  exciting  the  immedi- 
ate separation  of  the  imperfectly  formed  chyle  by 
the  kidneys." — 

"  In  the  diabetic  stomach,"  Dr.  Rollo  says,  "  ve- 
getable  matter  does  not  seem  to  undergo  any  putre- 
factive change;  but  the  change  seems  to  be  in  the 
evolution  of  its  saccharine  matter,  after  which  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  acid  state."  He  thinks  it 
possible,  that  more  than  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  usually  residing  in  vegetables,  is  furnished  by 
a  sugar-making  process  going  on  in  the  stomach. 
The  morbid  action  of  the  latter  is  also  strongly  in- 
dicated by  the  voracious  appetite  commonly  existing 
in  this  disease  and  by  its  frequent  recurrence  ;  nor 
can  it ,  consequently,  be  doubted,  that  an  increased 
secretion  and  morbid  change  take  place  in  the  gas- 
tric juice. 

"  The  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  refers  to  the  formation  of  saccharine 
matter  principally  ;"  but  Dr.  Rollo  also  supposes  a 
sympathetic  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  kidneys, 
from  the  increased  action  of  the  stomach.  "  A 
scarcity  of  urine,"  says  he,  "  of  a  high  colour,  and 
offensive  smell,  when  of  some  continuance,  may 
denote  the  stomach  of  imperfect  force  ;  the  common 
healthy  quantity  and  usual  appearance,  the  stomach 
in  perfect  force  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  urine, 
the  stomach  of  too  much  force,  or  the  stomach  un- 
der morbidly  irritable  action. 

"The  increased  quantity  of  urine  has  been  sup- 
posed connected  with  a  state  of  skin  favouring  ab- 
sorption from  its  surface.  The  lungs  have  also 
been  imagined  to  form  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
water,  which  was  reabsorbed.  However,  neither 
the  07ie  or  the  other  is  necessari;  ;  as  we  have  hither- 
to/oz<?z£/ j'/jt;  quantify  of  urine  to  correspond  zcith 
the  quantity  ofjluid  actually  drank.  But  should  it 
be  ascertained,  that  there  is  really  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  urine  discharged  than  of  fluids  taken  in,  and 
that  this  continued  some  time  without  any  farther 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  would  be- 
come necesssary  to  enquire,  in  what  manner  such 
an  increase  of  urine  was  maintained. 

"  The  great  quantity  of  extractive  matter,  exclu- 
sive of  the  saccharine  substance,  shows  some  defect 
in  the  powers  of  assimilation  ;  but  as  the  nature  of 
these  are  not  understood,  we  cannot  attempt  any 
particular  explanation.  Suchdefect^  howeyer.  may 
4  R  2 
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be  said  to  depend  on  the  state  of  tlie  stomach  pro- 
ducing the  disease,  with,  probably,  some  morbid  ac- 
tivity of  the  lacteal  absorbents,"  These  opinions 
are  supported  by  various  Aveli-attested  facts,  and  by 
some  very  judicious  and  accurate  chemical  experi- 
ments, instituted  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  the  author, 
■which  last  exhibited  the  followiHg  results  :  "  1.  That 
sugar  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  pure  vegetable  oxyd  ; 
2.  That  sugar  of  milk  is  composed  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  contains  more  oxygen,  and  considerably 
less  charcoal ;  3.  That  gum  ditfers  from  sugar,  in 
containing,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
both  lime  and  azot ;  4..  That  vegetable  farina  can- 
not be  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  without 
the  joint  action  of  oxygen  and  water,  the  first  of 
which  appears  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  last  decom- 
posed during  this  process ;  5.  That  when  sugar  is 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, it  loses  its  characteristic  properties,  and  is 
no  longer  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation ; 
6.  That  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  mucilages,  in 
their  pure  state,  are  susceptible  of  this  process." 

The  methods  of  cure  Avhich  have  been  founded, 
and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success,  on  the 
foregoing  principles,  we  have  already  stated.  On 
these,  the  propriety  of  the  different  medicines 
which  Dr.  Rollo  recommends  to  be  employed  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  must  be  obvious ;  more  parti- 
cularly the  pure  alkalies,  lime-water,  and  the  differ- 
ent sulphurets,  all  of  which  counteract  the  forma- 
tion of  saccharine  matter  in  the  stomach,  particular- 
ly the  sulphuret  of  potass — We  also  readily  see 
the  necessity  of  a  diet,  consisting  entirely  of  animal 
food ;  being  the  only  one  which  does  not  furnish 
oxygen,  and  that  peculiar  but  simple  combination 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  constituting  the  basis  of 
sugar,  and  witliout  which  it  cannot  be  produced. 

"When  the  urine  points  out  the  absence  of  the 
saccharine  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  its  quantity 
continues  more  than  natural,  containing  likewise 
more  of  the  extractive  matter  in  a  viscid  or  tenacious 
form,  while  the  appetite  remains  keen,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  increased  morbid  action  of  the 
stomach  is  not  removed.  It  becomes  then  necessa- 
ry to  exhibit  the  ht;patised  ammonia^  with  an  opiate 
and  antimonial  at  night,  and  to  continue  them  until 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  is  removed ; 
the  marks  of  which  are,  a  scarcity  and  high  coloured 
state  of  the  urine,  with  turbidness  ;  furnishing,  on 
evaporation,  an  otfensively  smelling,  and  saltish 
tasted  residuum,  without  tenacity,  accompanied 
with  a  want  of  appetite,  and  loathing  of  food.  At 
this  time  the  tongue  and  gums  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  their  florid  colour,  and  to  have  become  pallid." 

When  such  a  state  occurs,  Dr.  Hollo  says,  exer- 
cise should  be  used,  and  bread  gradually  allowed, 
with  such  vegetables  and  drinks  as  are  least  likely 
to  furnish  saccharine  matter,  or  to  become  acid  in 


the  stomach ;  for  without  these,  a  disposition  to 
scurvy  might  perhaps  take  place. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  prepared  the  hepatised  ammonia 
by  passing  hepatic  gas  through  the  Aq.  ammon. 
pur.  (Phar.  Lond.)  The  dose,  five  or  six  drops 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  is  to  be  very  cautiously 
augmented^  till  a  giddiness  is  produced. 

In  p.  391  of  Dr.  Rollo's  cases,  the  common  er- 
ror as  to  the  increase  of  urine  beyond  the  quantity 
of  fluids  drunk,  is  corrected  ;  and  in  this  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Lubbock,  a  subsequent  writer  on 
the  Diabetes  Mellitus,  coincide.  So  little,  indeed, 
is  the  quantity  of  urine  concerned  in  this  species, 
that  Dr.  Rollo  rather  thinks  the  disease  entitled  to 
a  different  name ;  some  cases  having  come  within  his 
knowledge,  in  which  the  urine  was  far  from  redun- 
dant in  quantity,  whilst  its  quality  was  abundantly 
characteristic  of  its  true  nature. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  species  of  diabetes 
is  exceedingly  uncertain,  as  might  be  expected  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  causes.  The  reme- 
dies which  have  been  tried  in  the  cases  cited  above, 
and  others  on  record,  will  of  course  be  resorted  to» 
Dr.  Rollo  has  succeeded  in  the  use  of  some  of  these, 
but  more  particularlyrecommends  mercury  and  the 
nitric  acid  as  in  syphilis.  See  Syphilis.  With  re- 
gard to  those  species  of  the  diabetes  which  arc 
symptomatic,  as  the  hystericus,  arthriticus,  &c. 
their  treatment  manifestly  depends  on  the  removal 
of  the  primary  affection. 

DIABO'TANUM,  (from  ^<a,  and  /Soravij,  an 
herb )  ;  the  name  of  a  plaster  prepared  of  herbs. 

DIA'CHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  a  well  known 
plaster,  composed  of  a  solution  of  litharge  in  oliva 
oil.  To  this  the  college  have  lately  given  the  name 
of  Emplastrum  lithargyri.  The  properties  of  this 
plaster  are  very  generally  known.    See  Lithak^ 

GYRUS. 

DIACO'DIUM,  (hooiijoS^iwr,  from  Sia.  and  Kwhay 
or  koSeio.,  a  poppy  head  J.  Codia  signifies  the  top- 
or  head  of  any  plant,  but  by  way  of  eminence  par- 
ticularly the  poppy.  It  is  a  name  for  the  syrup 
made  with  the  heads  of  white  poppies. 

DIADE'LPHIA,  (from  (Jjj,  tztice,  and  ahXpSy 
a  brother),  the  seventeenth  c!a?s  in  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  botany,  comprehending  those  plants  whick. 
bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  sets  of  united 
sfamina;  but  this  circumstance  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely depended  on.  They  are  the  papilionacei  of 
Toiirnefort,  the  irregulares  tetrapetali  of  Rivinus, 
and  the  leguminosi  of  Ray.    See  Botany. 

DIADO'SIS,  (JiaJoc-ff,  from  fiaJiJu^/xi,  to  distri- 
bute  or  dissipate  J  ;  a,  term  used  by  some  medicinal 
writers,  signifying,  to  remit ;  though  sometimes  It 
means  nutrition,  or  the  distribution  of  the  aliment 
all  over  the  body. 

DI^'RESIS,  (f/af/JECi;,  from  Ston^sw,  to  dividc^ 
or  separate),  denotes  any  solution  of  continuity  ; 
though,  in  surgery,  it  usually  means,  that  specie* 
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of  operation,  by  which  parts  morbidly  or  preter- 
naturally  united,  are  divided. 

DIAGNO'SIS,  ($iayYCu;ii ;  from  Siocym^KUj,  to 
discern  or  distinguish )  ;  the  science  which  delivers 
the  signs  by  which  one  disease  may  be  distinguished 
from  another  disease:  hence  those  symptoms  which 
distinguish  such  affections  are  termed  diagnostics. 

DIA'LYSIS,  (JjaAuff-ff,  from  a  StaAuw,  to  dis- 
solve J ;  a  dissolution  of  continuity,  or  destruction 
of  parts.  An  order  in  the  class  locales  of  CuUen's 
Nosology  is  termed  Dialyses. 

DIAMOND,  the  hardest,  heaviest,  and  most 
brilliant  of  the  precious  stones.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
quartzose  crystal.  Diamonds  are  met  with  among 
the  species  of  two  different  genera  in  the  order  of 
Quartz.  Bergmann  places  the  diamond  amongst 
the  inflammables  ;  he  observes,  that  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  wholly  con- 
sumed, burning  with  a  lambent  flame.  This  defla- 
gration, though  slow,  shows  decidedly  its  affinity 
to  the  inflammables :  besides,  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning  glass,  it  leaves  traces  of  soot. 

DIA'NDRIA,  (from  ^if,  twice,  and  avrip,  a  hus- 
band), in  the  Linnaean  system  of  botany,  a  class  of 
plants  the  second  in  order,  comprehending  all  those 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  only  two  stamina 
in  each.    It  includes  three  orders.    See  Botany- 

DIA'NTHUS  CARYOPHY'LLUS ;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  the  clove-pink.    See  Cakyophyl- 

LUM  RUBRUM. 

DIAPEDE'SIS,  {hoLTtE^sig  ;  from  fja,  per, 
through,  and  arTjJaw,  salio,  to  leap)  ;  such  a  rup- 
ture of  the  sides  of  a  vessel  of  the  body,  from  an 
internal  cause,  as  leaves  considerable  interstices 
between  the  fibres,  through  which  the  contents 
escape.  It  is  also  expressive  of  a  transudation  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

DIAPE'NTE,  (Ttsvls,  Jive),  an  ancient  composi- 
tion, so  called  becauseit  consisted  of  five  ingredients. 

DIA'PHANOUS,  (Aix'pa.vvs ;  from  Six,  through, 
and  (pxivuj,  to  shine)  ;  a  term  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance which  is  transparent;  as'the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane covering  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye, 
which  is  more  transparent  than  glass. 

DIAPHORE'SIS,  {hct(popfi;i; ;  irom  Six<pop£iv,  to 
carry  through)  ;  perspiration,  or  an  increase  of  the 
cutaneous  secretion.    See  Perspiration. 

DIAPnORE'TICA,  (Sicii,(po^7)ri7ia.;  from  Sicc(popecv, 
to  carry  through}.,  diaphoi'etics  ;  medicines  which, 
being  taken  internally,  increase  the  discharge  of 
perspiration  by  the  skin.  This  class  of  medicines, 
according  to  Dr.  Hooper,  comprehends  five  orders : 
1.  Pungent  diaphoretics,  as  the  volatile  salts  and 
essential  oils,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the  aged; 
those  in  whose  system  there  is  little  sensibility  ; 
those  who  are  difficultly  affected  by  other  diaphore- 
tics ;  and  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear 
large  doses  of  medicine.  2.  Calcfacient  diaphore. 
tics^  such  as  serpentaria,  conlrayerva,  and  guaia- 


cum  :  these  are  given  in  cases  where  the  circulation 
is  low  and  languid.  3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  as 
antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations,  which  are 
best  fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  plethoric.    4.  An- 

tispasmodic  diaphoretics,  as  opium,  musk,  uni  cam- 
phor, which  are  given  to  produce  a  diaphoresis, 
when  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  increased. 
5.  Diluent  diaphoretics,  as  water,  whey,  &c, 
which  are  best  calculated  for  that  habit,  in  which  a 
predisposition  to  sweating  is  wanted  ;  and  in  which 
no  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although  there  be  evi- 
dent causes  to  produce  it. 

All  diaphoretics  operate  either  by  exciting  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  or  by  exciting  the  action 
of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
only ;  and  these  two  operations  take  place  some- 
times separately  and  sometimes  together.  An 
unnecessary  and  vague  distinction  has  been  made 
between  diaphoretics  and  sudorifics,  which,  in  fact, 
mean  the  same  remedies,  operating  only  in  different 
degrees,  so  as  to  produce  sensible,  or  insensible, 
perspiration.  Dr.  Cullen,  for  this  reason,  considers 
both  under  the  head  of  diaphoretica. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  class  of  re- 
medies, as  the  water  of  the  blood  passes  out  by 
urine  or  perspiration,  so  the  quantity  of  these  ex- 
cretions will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present  in  the  mass  of  blood;  and  the  passing 
of  it  by  the  one  excretion  or  the  other  will  be  de- 
termined by  certain  circumstances  of  the  animal 
economy,  which  merit  our  consideration. 

The  general  force  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
activity  of  the  extreme  vessels,  are  what  determine 
to,  and  support,  both  sensible  and  insensible  per- 
spiration. The  activity  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
may  depend  upon  the  heat  of  the  air  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  upon  cold  applied, 
whilst  the  circulation  is  kept,  by  exercise  or  ether 
causes,  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  determination  to  > 
the  kidneys  seems  to  depend  upon  the  saline  state 
of  the  fluids  fitted  to  pass  by  that  secretion;  whilst 
the  situation  of  the  kidneys  is  fitted  for  a  copious 
secretion  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood.  Whe- 
ther there  are  any  parts  of  the  mass  of  blood  which, 
without  exciting  the  general  circulation,  are  parti- 
cularly fitted  to  pass  by  the  skin,  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine; but  Dr.  Cullen  is  disposed  to  think  there 
are  none  such,  as  the  function  of  perspiration  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  glandular  secretion,  but  merely 
an  exhalation. 

The  action  of  the  exhalant  vessels  may  be  exci- 
ted by  heat,  friction,  and  stimulant  substances,  ap- 
plied externally  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
any  medicine,  without  afl'ecting  the  general  circu- 
lation, can  be  conveyed  to  the  extreme  vessels,  so 
as  to  act  on  these  only,  or  so  universally  on  these, 
as  is  required  in  the  production  of  sweat.  "  It 
would  appear  then,  that  there  are  no  diaphoretics. 
strictly  to  be  so  called,  that  is,  internal  medicines, 
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acting  upon  the  organs  of  perspiration  alone  ;  and 
if  the  action  of  the  extreme  vessels  is  excited 
^yithout  any  increased  action  of  the  general  pow- 
ers of  circulation,  it  must  be  by  medicines  acting 
upon  certain  parts  of  the  system,  which,  by  a 
consent  of  nerves^  can  excite  the  action  of  these 
extreme  vessels.  When  we  therefore  speak  of 
particular  diaphoretics,  we  necessarily  speak  of  all 
of  them  under  the  idea  of  their  being  sudorifics, 
whether  acting  upon  the  general  circulation,  or 
upon  the  extreme  vessels  only. 

But  it  is  necessary,  by  the  way,  to  observe,  that 
under  the  most  powerful  determination  to  the  skin, 
we  find  the  mere  application  of  heat,  without  any 
assistance  from  internal  medicines,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce sweating ;  and  that  external  cold  applied,  can 
almost  certainly  prevent  the  same,  though  consider- 
able poM'ers  are  employed  from  within.  The  ap- 
plication of  heat  therefore  to  the  surface  of  the 
Ijod  y,  and  the  avoiding  of  external  cold,  are  cir- 
cumstances  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  favour 
the  operation  of  sudorifics.  These  ends  may  be 
obtained:  1.  By  the  heat  of  the  air  applied,  as  in 
what  is  called  the  dry  bagnio.  2.  By  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  surface  by  previous  warm  bathing. 
3.  By  accumulating  the  warm  effluvia  of  the  body 
itself  upon  its  surface.  This  last  may  be  done  by 
wrapping  the  body  very  closely  in  such  coverings  as 
both  prevent  the  escape  of  its  own  effluvia,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  access  of  external  cold. 
A  robe  of  oiled  silk,  covered,  or  lined,  with  flan- 
nel, is  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

To  favour  the  operation  of  sudorifics,  another 
means  is  commonly  used,  which  is,  the  taking  of  a 
quantity  of  some  warm  liquid  ;  wliich  not  only 
excites  the  general  circulation,  but  particularly,  by 
the  consent  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  the  stomach,  excites  the  action  of  those  ves- 
sels which  pour  out  sweat. 

With  regard  to  the  general  effects  of  diaphore- 
tics upon  the  system.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  that  as  their 
operation  often  depends  upon  their  promoting  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  thereby  ex- 
citing the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  every  part  of  the 
system  ;  so  they  may  be  useful  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  circulation  is  languid,  and  when  the  powers  of 
it  are  inert.  However,  the  application  of  it  to 
particular  diseases  is  somewhat  uncertain,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  what  circumstances  the 
practice  may  be  safe.  The  languor  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  owing  to  the  diminished  energy  of  the 
brain,  from  causes  acting  especially  in  the  organ 
itself;  and  in  what  cases  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  will  remove  these  causes,  and 
restore  the  energy  of  the  brain,  is  very  uncertain. 
For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  cases  of 
apoplexy  and  palsy  the  action  of  the  vessels  may  be 
safely  increased :  Dr.  Cullen  indeed  is  persuaded, 
that  it  can  be  safely  done  in  very  few  instances. 


"When,"  says  he,  "  the.  effects  of  the  dimi- 
nished energy  of  the  brain  appear,  especially  in  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  the  applying  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  heart  and  arteries  may  seem  to  be  more  safe 
and  proper ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  due  mea- 
sure to  such  a  stimulus,  so  as  to  render  it  both  safe 
and  durable ;  and  we  commonly  find  that  tonics 
and  exercise  are  both  safer,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effectual.  In  that  general  loss  of  tone  which 
we  call  a  cachexia,  tonics,  rather  than  stimulants, 
are  found  to  be  necessary. 

"  When  there  are  any  fixed  obstructions  in  any 
part  of  the  system,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when 
the  increased  impetus  of  the  circulation  is  capable 
of  overcoming  and  removing  them  ;  and  much  ran- 
dom judgment  has  been  produced  on  this  subject, 
while  it  is  very  evident,  that  when  such  increased 
impetus  is  not  capable  of  overcoming  the  obstruc 
tion,  it  is  likely  to  prove  very  hurtful. 

"  When  it  happens  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  already  considerably  increased,  it 
will  be  readily  supposed,  that  medicines  which 
increase  the  same  would  be  improper;  and  so  far 
as  they  operate  only  by  increasing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  they  may  certainly  be  hurt- 
ful :  but  as  nature  has  intended,  that  the  effects  of 
the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  should  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  flowing  of  sweat ;  so,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  sudorifics,  especially  of  those  acting  upon 
the  extreme  vessels  alone,  produces  this  effect,  it  is 
possible  that  this  sweating  may  not  only  render  the 
first  operation  of  sudorifics  safe,  even  in  cases 
where  the  impetus  of  the  blood  was  before  preter- 
naturally  increased,  but  may  also  prove  a  means  of 
removing  the  causes  of  that  preternatual  increase, 
and  prove  a  remedy  for  the  disease." 

In  fevers,  sweating,  any  how  excited,  may  some- 
times do  good  ;,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  desirable  when  excited  by 
medicines  acting  upon  the  heart  and  arteries : 
indeed  it  is  known  that  such  medicines  are  gene- 
rally hurtful.  When  the  diaphoresis,  however, 
has  been  superinduced  by  medicines  which  act 
upon  the  extreme  vessels  only,  as  these  tend  to 
remove  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease,  they  may  produce  a  cure. 
Sweating,  by  such  means,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  may 
in  most  cases  be  employed. 

In  phlegmasiae,  the  Dr.  says,  there  is  more  diffi. 
culty  in  determining  the  propriety  of  sweating. 
By  heating  medicines,  it  is  certainly  improper ;  but 
by  those  which  act  upon  the  extreme  vessels  alone,  it 
may  possibly  be  allowed.  However,  it  has  been 
found,  that  sweating,  even  by  the  most  simple 
means,  has  aggravated  inflammatory  diseases,  so 
that  it  is  at  least  to  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
The  effects  of  Dover's  powder  in  rheumatism,  show, 
it  is  true,  that  sweating  is  not  only  compatible  with, 
but  may  prove  a  remedy  in,  a  very  inflammatory 
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state  of  the  system ;  yet  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  phlegmasiae  diat  allow  or  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, are  by  no  means  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Diaphoretics  maybe,  and  generally  are  supposed, 
proper  in  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  but  the  distinctions 
and  pathology  of  cutaneous  affections  are  involved 
in  too  miich  obscurity,  to  admit  of  any  precision  on 
that  subject.  On  the  supposition  that  certain  acri- 
monies, diffused  over  the  whole  system,  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  sweating,  very  powerful  sudorifics  have 
been  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  curing  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, and  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  actually 
proved  successful.  It  has  been  supposed  that  sweat- 
ing, like  other  serous  evacuations,  may  occasion  an 
absorption  of  serum  from  the  cavities  in  which  it 
has  been  accumulated,  in  the  various  species  of 
dropsy :  and,  in  some  instances,  this  seems  to  have 
happened;  but  it  does  not  happen  so  readily  and 
constantly  as  to  render  the  practice  preferable  to 
the  other  practices  which  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

For  a  list  of  the  particular  diaphoretics,  see  the 
article  Medicines. 

DIAPHRAGM,  (iitx.fpccyi/.sc,  from  hoLfpocTo-o^ 
sepio,  or  munio,  to  hedge,  or  wall  in)  ;  also  called 
Septum  Transversum  ;  a  broad  thin  muscle,  which 
forms  a  complete  septum  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  It  is  concave  below,  and  convex  above  ; 
the  middle  of  it  on  each  side  reaching  as  high  vi  ith- 
in  the  thorax  as  the  fourth  rib.  It  is  commonly 
divided,  by  anatomists,  into  two  portions,  viz. 

1.  The  superior  or  greater  muscle  which  arises, 
by  distinct  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  cartilago  ensi- 
formis,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh,  and  of 
all  the  inferior  ribs  on  both  sides.  The  fibres  from 
the  cartilago  ensiformis,  and  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs,  run  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards; 
from  the  ninth  and  t^th,  transversely  inwards  and 
upwards  ;  and  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  ob- 
liquely upwards.  From  these  different  origins  the 
fibres  run,  like  radii,  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  a  circle;  and  are  inserted  into  a  cordi- 
form;  tendon,  of  a  considerable  breadth,  which  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  fibres  from  opposite  sides  are 
interlaced.  Towards  the  right  side  the  tendon  is 
perforated,  by  a  triangular  hole,  for  the  passage  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior ;  and  to  the  upper  convex 
part  of  it  the  pericardium  and  mediastinum  are 
connected. 

2.  The  inferior,  lesser  muscle,  or  appendix  of 
the  diaphragm.  This  arises  from  the  second,  third, 
atid  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  eight  heads  ;  of 
which  two  in  the  middle,  commonly  called  its  crura, 
are  the  longest,  and  begin  tendinous.  Between  the 
crura,  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct  pass ;  and,  on 
the  outside  of  these,  the  great  sympathetic  nerves 
and  branches  of  the  vena  azygos  perforate  the  short- 
heads.   The  muscular  fibres  run  obliquely  upwards 


and  forwards,  and  form,  in  the  middle,  two  fleshy 
columns,  which  decussate,  and  leave  an  oval  space 
between  them  for  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus  and 
eighth  pair  of  nerves.  This  muscle  is  inserted,  by 
strong  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  tendon. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  principal  agent  in  respira- 
tion, particularly  in  inspiration  (see  Respiration)  : 
for  when  it  is  in  action,  the  fibres,  from  their  dif- 
ferent attachments,  endeavour  to  bring  themselves 
into  a  plane  towards  the  middle  tendon,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  particularly  at 
the  sides,  where  the  lungs  are  chiefly  situated;  and 
as  the  lungs  must  always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside 
of  the  thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased 
space.  This  muscle  is  assisted  by  the  two  rows  of 
intercostals,  which  elevate  the  ribs,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  is  more  enlarged.  In  time  of  violent 
exercise,  or  whatever  cause  drives  the  blood  with 
unusual  celerity  towards  the  lungs,  the  pectoral 
muscles,  the  serrati  antici  maj ores,  the  serrati  pos- 
tici  superiores,  and  scaleui  muscles,  are  brought  in- 
to action.  And  in  laborious  inspiration,  the  mus- 
cles which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
when  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted  are 
fixed,  likewise  assist.  In  exspiration,  the  dia- 
phragm is  relaxed  and  pushecl  up,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  upon  the  viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  press  it  up- 
wards, they  also,  together  with  the  sterno-costales 
and  serrati  postici  inferiores,  pull  down  the  ribs, 
and  are  assisted  in  a  powerful  manner  by  the  elas^ 
ticity  of  the  cartilages  that  join  the  ribs  to  the 
sternum ;  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  di- 
minished, and  the  air  suddenly  rushes  out  of  the 
lungs ;  and,  in  laborious  exspiration,  the  quadrati 
lumborum,  sucro  lumhales,  and  longissmi  dorsij 
concur  in  pulling  down  the  ribs. 

DIAPHRA  GMITIS,  (Siappay[j-ifis  ;  from  ^ia- 
(pixypt^a,  the  diaphragm),  the  same  as  Paraphre- 
nilis;  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.    See  Pa-' 

RAPHRENITIS. 

DiAPYE'SIS,  (Sia.Tfuy]fft;),  in  Sauvage's  nosology, 
a  kind  of  abscess  in  the  eye,  causing  blindness. 

DIARRHCE'A,  (^iccppoioc, ;  from  ^toc^^scu,  to  Jlow 
through)  ;  a  purging,  or  laxity  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
distinguished  by  frequent  stools  with  the  natural 
excrement,  not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  a,nd  order  spasmi  of  Dr.  Cullen,  contain, 
ing  the  following  species  :  1.  Diarrhcea  crapulosa ; 
the  feculent  diarrhoea,  so  named  from  crapulus,  which 
signifies  one  who  overloads  his  stomach.  3.  Diarrhosa 
biliosa;  the  diarrhoea  from  an  increased  secretion  of 
bile.  Diarrhcea  mucosa ;  the  mucous  diarrhoea,  from 
a  quantity  of  slime  being  voided.  4.  Diarrhcea 
heputica  ;  the  hepatic,  in  which  there  is  a  quantity 
of  serous  matter,  somewhat  resembling  flesh,  voided; 
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the  liver  being  primarily  aflFected.  5.  Di'arrheea 
lienterica^  the  lientery  ;  when  the  food  passes  the 
bowels  unchanged.  6.  Diarrhcta  cceliaca;  the 
caeliac  passion  (see  Cceliaca  passio),  in  which  the 
food  passes  in  a  milky  state  like  chyle.  7.  Diarrlma 
verminosa  ;  or  that  arising  from  worms.  Many  of 
these  distinctions  are  imaginary,  or  at  all  events,  of 
little  practical  utility;  for  which  reason,  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  first  species. 

This  kind  of  diarrhoea,  besides  the  matters  usu- 
ally excreted,  is  attended  with  a  copious  dejection 
of  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  with  great  pain  ; 
while  the  patient  daily  pines  away,  but  without  hav- 
ing fever.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  it,  and 
it  comes  on  usually  in  the  winter-time ;  but  is  so 
obstinate  that  it  will  sometimes  continue  for  years. 
In  obstinate  loosenesses  of  this  kind,  vomits  fre- 
quently repeated  are  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
afterwards  small  doses  (a  grain  or  two)  of  ipecacu- 
anha. It  is  also  very  beneficial  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  and  to  rub  the  belly  with  stimulating  oint- 
ments; at  the  same  time  that  astiingent  clysters, 
rhubarb,  and  stomachic  medicines,  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited. Starch  clysters  are  very  often  of  service. 
Some  kinds  of  looseness  are  contagious  ;  and  Sir 
John  Pringle  mentions  a  soldier  who  laboured 
under  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  who  infected  all  those 
who  used  the  same  privy  with  himself.  In  a  loose- 
ness which  frequently  followed  a  dysentery,  the 
same  author  tells  us  that  he  began  the  cui*e  by  giv- 
ing a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  after  which  he  put  the 
patients  on  a  course  of  astringents.  He  used  the 
following  : 

R  Extr.  ligni  Campechen.  ^iij.    Solve  in 
Sp.  cinnam.  ^iss.  Adde, 
Tinct.  catechu  ^ij. 
Aq.  distillat.  gvij.  Fiat  Mistura. 

Of  this  the  patient  took  two  spoonfuls  once  in 
four  or  five  hours,  and  sometimes  also  an  opiate  at 
bed-time.  He  recommends  the  same  medicine  in 
obstinate  diarrhoeas  of  all  kinds.  A  decoction  of 
simarouba  bark  (see  Simarouba)  was  also  found 
effectual  when  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were  gone 
off.  Dr.  Huck,  who  used  this  remedy  in  North 
America,  also  recommends  It  in  diarrhoeas. 

R  Cort.  Simaroub.  ^ij.  ad  |iij. 

Coque  in  aq.  font.  lib.  iss.  ad  lib.  j. 
Cola  ut  fiat  decoctio. 

The  whole  of  this  quantity  was  taken  within 
the  day.  He  began  with  the  weakest  decoction  ; 
and  when  the  stomach  of  the  patient  could  easily 
bear  it,  he  then  ordered  the  strongest  :  but  at  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges,  that  unless  the  sick 
found  themselves  sensibly  better  within  three  days 
from  the  time  they  begaa  the  medicine,  they  seldom 


afterwards  received  any  benefit  from  it.  But  when 
all  astringents  have  failed,  Sir  John  Pringle  informs 
us,  he  has  known  a  cure  to  be  effected  by  a  milk 
and  farinaceous  diet  ;  and  he  thinks,  in  all  cases, 
the  disorder  would  be  much  more  easily  removed, 
if  the  patients  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abstain 
entirely  from  spirituous  liquors  and  animal  food.  If 
the  milk  by  itself  should  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  a 
third  part  of  lime-water  may  be  added.  In  one 
case  he  found  a  patient  receive  more  benefit  from 
good  butter-milk  than  from  sweet  milk.  The  pro- 
per drinks  are  decoctions  of  barley,  rice,  calcined 
hartshorn,  toast  and  water,  or  milk  and  water. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  proposes  to  cure  the  diarrhoea 
in  the  following  way.  If  the  disease  should  be 
owing  to  acrid,  putrid,  or  bilious  sordes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expel  by  the  shortest  method  the  irri- 
tating fomes.  For  this  purpose,  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  afterwards  a  purgative  with  rhubarb, 
will  be  expedient. 

R  Rhabarb  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  xij. 

Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  iij. 

Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  xv. : 

Syr.  e  cort.aurant.  q.  s. 
Fiat  Bolus  nocte  hora  decubitus  suraenduJ. 

Or, 

R  Tinct.  rhabarb. 
Aq.  cinnam.  aa  ^j- 

Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  xv.  Misce  fiat  Haustus. 
Or, 

R  Infus.  sennae,  ^ij. 
Kali  tartar.  5iss. 
Sal.  corn.  cerv.  gr.  viij. 
Tinct.  lavendulse  comp.  jj.  Misce,  fiat 
Haustus. 

When  a  purging  succeeds  to  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, the  flow  of  humours  should  be  diverted 
from  the  intestines  to  the  skin ;  the  irritation  aba- 
ted, and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  which  throw  out 
their  contents  into  the  intestines,  contracted  and 
closed.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  given  at  bed- 
time, will  tend  to  this ;  and  medicines  of  the  opiate, 
astringent  kind,  will  allay  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  too  great  a  secretion  from  the  exhaling 
vessels. 

R  Pulv.  rad.  ipecacuanh.  gr.  ij.  ad  iv. 

Pulv.  aromatic.  3ss. 

Syr.  cort.  aurant.  q.  s.  Misce. 
Fiat  Bolus,  omni  noct.  hor.  somni  sumendus. 

R  Ligni  Campechens.  ras.  3ij. 

Coq.  ex  aq.  fontan.  q.s.*  ad  colatur.  lb.  j. 

Adde, 
Tinct.  catechu,  ^j- 
Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  xxx. 
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Syr.  cort.  aurant,  §ss,  Misce. 
Capiat  coch.  iv.  quarta  quaque  hora,  tel 
urgeute  Diarrhcea. 

Or, 

^  Mist,  cretac. 

Aq.  cinnam.  aa  %iv. 

Elect,  e  scord.  ^iij. 
M.  capiat  coch.  iij.  pro  re  nata. 

In  the  Chronic  Diarrhcea,  or  purging  of  long 
duration,  the  above  method,  especially  if  joined  to 
exercise  on  horseback,  will  most  frequently  relieve. 
The  ipecacuanha  bolus  above  directed  will  greatly 
avail ;  and  the  rhubarb  bolus  will  tend  to  strength- 
en the  intestines  and  check  the  flux.  When  the 
purging  Is  abated,  the  bark,  well  guarded  with 
aromatics  and  opiates,  will  strengthen  the  habit, 
•and  prevent  a  relapse. 

DIARTHRO'SIS,  (SnxpSpM^ti,  from  Stx,  per,  and 
pipQpov,  a  joint),  that  species  of  articulation  which  is 
moveable.  The  late  Dr.  William  Hunter  reckoned 
it  to  consist  of  three  species.  1.  The  Enarthrosis, 
or  ball  and  socket ;  when  a  large  head  is  received 
into  a  deepish  cavity.  2.  Arthrodia,  when  a  round 
head  is  received  into  a  superficial  cavity.  These  two 
kinds  admit  of  a  motion  on  all  sides.  3.  Gingly- 
mus,  when  the  parts  of  the  bones  mutually  receive, 
and  are  received.  This  last  kind  of  articulation 
only  admits  of  flexion  and  extension. 

DIASCO'RDIUM,  so  called  from  the  scordiura 
in  it.  It  is  now  called  Electarium  e  Scordio. 
See  DiA. 

DIA'STASIS,  (Stas'i'cc^i;,  from  §i;'f7j[M,to  separate). 
This  term  is  used  by  the  old  writers,  to  signify  the 
distance  betwixt  the  fractured  ends  of  bones  rece- 
ding from  each  other ;  the  interstice  which  is 
natural  betAveen  the  radius  and  the  ulna  ;  the 
distensjojj  of  the  muscles  which  happens  in  convul- 
sions 5  an  effort  to  vomit ;  and,  by  some,  it  is  used 
to  signify  a  luxation. 

DIA'STOLE  (JjajroAi},  from  Jia,  and  ;rs\\cv,  to 
contract,  or  stretch ),  signifies  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries;  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  SYSTOLE,  or  contraction  of  the  same  parts. 
See  Artery  and  Heart. 

DIA'STOMOTRIS  (S'jajrt/x.wrpif)  ;  implies  any 
dilating  instrument,  as  a  speculum  oris,  speculum 
ani,  &c. 

DIASTRE'MMA,  ($ix;fpyiu.ij,ci,  from  Snx.<Trps<^M, 
to  distort  or  turn  aside)  ;  a  distortion  of  the  limbs. 

DIA'TASIS,  ($t(xr(X(ri;,from  StaTsivoj,  to  distend,  ov 
stretch  out);  the  extension  of  a  fractured  limb, 
in  order  to  its  reduction. 

DIATE'SSARON,  (from  Sio.,  and  'f£<r<raps;, 
four),  an  ancient  compound,  so  called  because 
made  of  four  ingredients. 

DIATHESIS,  {ha.^i<ns  from  hocH^M,  (to  dispose): 
any  particular  state  of  the  body  :    thus,  in  iaflam- 
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niatory  ferer,  there  is  an  inflammatory  dlathesii, 
and,  during  putrid  fever,  a  putrid  diathesis,  &c. 

DICROTIC,  (from  Si;,  twice,  and  koscju,  to 
strike);  an  epithet  applied  to  that  state  of  tho 
pulse,  in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  reiteration  that 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  double  stroke.  Dr.  Heber- 
den  has  given  the  following  estimates  of  the  pulse  in 
the  human  subject,  taken  at  a  medium,  in  different 
periods  of  life : 

Pulsations, 

In  a  new  born  infant,  -  -  130  to  140 

During  the  1st  month,-  -  120 

1st  year,.  -  -  108—120 
2nd  year,  -  -    90 — 100 
3rd  and  4th,  - 
5th  and  6th,  -  80—108 
7th  and  8th,  -   80—  86—72  rarely. 
12th  .  -  -  ^  .  70—  75 

In  adults  70 

In  extreme  old  age  often  -  50 —  60 :  in  irrita- 
ble habits,  however,  often  quicker  than  in  adults. 

DICTA'MNUS,  (from  a  city  of  that  name  in 
Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows)  ;  dittany. 

DICTA'MNUS  ALBUS;  white  fraxixella, 
or  bastard  dittany.  Dictamnus  albus  /  foliis  pin- 
natis,  caule  simplici,  Linn.  Class,  Decandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
directed  for  medical  use,  when  fresh,  has  a  mode- 
rately strong,  and  not  disagreeable,  smell.  For- 
merly it  was  much  used  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic 
remedy,  but  it  is  now  fallen  into  neglect. 

DICTA'MNUS  CRETICUS,  dittany  of 
CRETE  ;  the  Origanum  dictamnus  ;  foliis  inferiori- 
bus  tomentosis,  spicis  nutantibus,  Linn.  The 
leaves,  though  now  rarely  used,  have  been  recom- 
mended as  emmenagogne  and  alexipharmic. 

DI  DYMI,  (from  houi^^o?,  double  J,  twins  ;  an 
old  name  for  the  testicles,  and  also  two  eminencci 
of  the  brain,  from  their  double  protuberance. 

DIDYNA'MLA,  (from  St;,  bis,  twice,  and 
Juva/xff ,  potentia,  power),  in  the  Linucean  system  of 
botany,  a  class  of  plants  the  fourteenth  in  order. 
This  term  signifies  the  pozi:er  or  superiority  of  two^ 
and  is  applied  to  this  class,  because  its  flowers  have 
four  stamina,  of  which  there  are  two  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  are  supposed  more  efficacious  in  fecun- 
dating the  seeds ;  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  fourth,  where  the  four  stamina  are  equal. 
It  includes  two  orders.   See  Botany. 

DIERVrLLA,  (named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dier- 
ville,  who  first  brought  it  from  Arcadia) ;  a  species 
of  honeysuckle  ;  the  Conicera  Diervilla,  racemi^ 
terminalibus,  foliis  serrutis,  Linn.  The  young 
branches  of  this  are  employed  in  Nortli  America  aj 
a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  of  urine. 
As  far  as  wc  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibite4 
in  Europe. 

DIET,  (dieia,  of  the  Gr.  Sixilxyuj,  to  nourish). 
This,  according  to  jorac,  coinpvehend&  the  whol« 
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regimen  or  rule  of  life  with  regard  to  the  six  non- 
naturals  ;  air,  meats  and  drinks,  sleep  and  watch- 
ing, motion  and  rest,  passions  of  the  mind,  reten- 
tions and  excretions.  Others  restrain  the  term 
diet  to  what  regards  eating  and  drinking,  or  solid 
aliments  and  drinks.  See  J'ood.  The  natural 
constitution  of  the  human  body  is  such,  that  it  can 
easily  bear  some  changes  and  irregularities  without 
much  injury.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should 
be  almost  constantly  put  out  of  order  by  every 
slight  cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  con- 
Stan 'ly  do  a  violence  to  nature  by  the  inordinate 
way  in  which  our  appetites  are  indulged.  Indeed 
there  are  few  possessed  of  the  opportunity,  who, 
tempted  no  less  by  the  varieties  of  the  table  than 
by  luxurious  habits,  do  not  fall  into  excesses  that 
tend  to  produce  diseases,  and  abridge  the  term  of 
their  existence. 

Dr.  WilHch  says,  "  Weakly  individuals  ought 
to  eat  frequently,  but  little  at  a  time  :  the  number 
of  meals  should  correspond  with  the  want  of 
strength  ; — it  is  less  hurtful  to  a  debilitated  person, 
to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  every  hour,  than  to  make 
two  or  three  hearty  meals  in  one  day. 

"  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  person 
having  injured  his  health  or  endangered  his  life  by 
drinking  water  with  his  meals  ;  but  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  have  generated  a  much  greater  number  and 
diversity  of  patients,  than  would  fill  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  world.  Such  are  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance in  diet,  particularly  in  the  article  of  drink; 
for  neither  beer,  wine,  nor  spirits  are  of  themselves 
hurtful,  if  used  with  moderation,  and  in  a  proper 
habit  of  body.  It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  that  wa- 
ter disagrees  with  many  constitutions,  and  does  not 
promote  digestion  so  well  as  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  : 
on  the  contrary,  pure  zoater  is  greatly  preferable  to 
all  brewed  and  distilled  liquors,  both  with  a  view 
of  aiding  the  digestive  organs,  and  preventing  com- 
plaints which  arise  from  acrimony,  or  fulness  of  the 
blood. 

"It  is  an  observation  not  less  important  than 
true,  that  by  attending  merely  to  a  proper  diet,  a 
phlegmatic  habit  may  frequently  be  changed  into  a 
sanguine  one,  and  the  hypochondriac  may  be  so 
far  converted  as  to  become  a  cheerful  and  content- 
ed member  of  society. 

The  duration  of  work  or  exercise  cannot  be 
easily  ascertained  with  regard  to  every  individual. 
Generally  speaking,  we  ought  to  work  only  when 
we  feel  a  natural  inclination  to  either  literary  or 
mechanical  labours.  To  force  ourselves  to  any 
exertions,  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  is  produc- 
tive of  indillerent  performances. — It  is  better  to 
exercise  the  mind  in  fine  than  in  bad  weather  ;  but 
those  who  are  continually  making  excursions  in 
the  former,  cannot  at  all  times  usefully  appropriate 
in  the  latter.  Of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day, 
we  ought,  in  a  good  state  of  health,  to  devote  upon 


an  average,  twelve  hours  to  useful  occupations,  six 
to  meals,  amusements,  or  recreations,  and  six  to 
sleep". 

Diet  was  the  first,  the  principal,  and  often  the 
only  remedy  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates  in  the 
cure  of  diseases.  By  means  of  it,  he  opposed  (to 
use  his  own  language)  moist  to  dry,  hot  to  cold, 
&c.  ;  and  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  most  con- 
siderable point  was,  that  thus  he  supported  Nature, 
and  assisted  her  to  overcome  the  malady.  The 
dietetic  part  of  medicine  was  so  much  the  invention 
of  this  great  physician,  that  he  was  very  desirous  to 
be  accounted  the  author  of  it;  and  the  better  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  a  new  remedy  in  his 
days,  he  says  expressly,  that  the  ancients  had 
written  almost  nothing  concerning  the  diet  of  the 
sick,  having  omitted  this  point,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  art. 

The  diet  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  for  pa- 
tients labouring  under  acute,  differed  from  that 
which  he  ordered  for  those  afflicted  with  chronical, 
distempers.  In  the  former,  which  require  a  more 
particular  exactness  in  relation  to  diet,  he  preferred 
liquid  food  to  that  which  was  solid,  especially  in 
fevers.  For  these  he  used  a  sort  of  broth  made  of 
cleansed  barley  ;  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of 
ptisan.    See  Ptisan. 

He  would  not  allow  eating  twice  a-day,  to 
those  who  eat  but  once  in  that  time  when  in  health. 
In  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever  he  gave  nothing  at  all ; 
and  in  all  diseases  where  there  are  exacerbations,  he 
forbad  nourishment  while  the  exacerbations  con- 
tinued. He  let  children  eat  more;  but  those  who 
were  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  or  were  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  less  ;  making  allowance,  however,  for 
the  custom  of  each  particular  person,  or  for  that  of 
the  country. 

But  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  too  much 
food  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  sick,  he  was 
not  of  the  mind  of  some  physicians  who  prescribed 
long  abstinence,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  fe- 
vers.  The  reason  he  gave  for  this  was,  that  the 
latter  practice  weakened  the  patients  too  much 
during  the  first  days  of  the  disorder,  by  which 
means  their  physicians  were  obliged  to  allow  them 
more  food  when  the  illness  was  at  its  height,  which 
in  his  opinion  was  improper.  Besides,  in  acute 
diseases,  and  particularly  in  fevers,  Hippocrates 
made  choice  of  refreshing  and  moistening  nourish- 
ment; and  amongst  other  things  prescribed  orange, 
melon,  spinach,  gourd,  and  dock.  This  sort  of 
food  he  gave  to  those  that  were  in  a  condition  to 
eat,  or  could  take  something  more  than  a  ptisan. 

Ihe  drink  he  commonly  gave  to  his  patients  was 
made  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  one  of  honey.  In. 
some  distempers  they  added  a  little  vinegar  ;  but 
besides  these,  they  had  another  sort  named  KVKecvu^ 
or  mixture.  One  prescription  of  this  sort  we  find 
intended  for  a  consumptive  person  :  it  consisted  of 
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rue,  anise,  celery,  coriander,  juice  of  pomegranate, 
the  roughest  red  wine,  water,  flour  of  wheat  and 
barley,  with  old  cheese  made  of  goats'  milk.  Hip- 
pocrates did  not  approve  of  giving  plain  water  to 
the  sick  ;  but  though  he  generally  prescribed  the 
drinks  above  mentioned,  he  did  not  absolutely 
forbid  the  use  of  wine,  even  in  acute  disorders  and 
fevers,  provided  the  patient  were  not  delirious  nor 
had  pains  in  the  head.  Besides,  he  took  care  to 
distinguish  the  wines  proper  in  these  cases  ;  pre- 
ferring to  all  other  sorts  white-wine  that  is  clear 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  neither  sweet- 
ness nor  flavour. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars  con- 
cerning the  diet  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  in 
acute  diseases  :  in  chronic  aff'ections  he  made  very 
much  use  of  milk  and  whey;  though  we  are  not 
certain  Avhether  this  was  done  on  account  of  the 
nourishment  expected  from  them,  or  because  he  ac- 
counted them  medicines. 

DIET-DRINKS,  a  form  of  physic,  including  all 
the  medicated  wines,  ales,  and  wheys,  used  in  chro- 
nic cases.  They  require  a  course  or  continuation 
to  answer  any  good  intention.  The  following  is 
the  receipt  for  what  is  called  the  Lisbon  diet-drink. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparillce  Compo'situm.    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  the  root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised, 
six  ounces ; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  sassafras, 

Shavings  of  guaiacum  wood. 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ; 

Mezereon,  three  drachms; 

Distilled  water,  ten  pints. 
Macerate  these  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  six  hours  ; 
tlien  boil  it  down  to  five  pints,  adding,  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon,  and  strain  the 
liquor. 

The  Dublin  college  only  differ  in  adding  the  li- 
quorice root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  redu- 
cing the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  used,  to  one 
fourth  part.  This  decoction  was  once  highly 
celebrated,  and  for  a  long  time  after  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Britain,  was  kept  a  secret ;  but  an 
account  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  at  length 
published  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro.  It  operates  as 
a  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  in 
rheumatic  cases,  and  in  some  of  the  sequelje  of  sy- 
philis. Three  or  four  ounces  are  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Other  diet-drinks  have  been  employed,  particu- 
larly in  scurvy,  and  in  cutaneous  atfections,  but 
they  are  fallen  greatly  into  disuse. 

DIETETICS;  that  part  of  medicine  which  con- 
siders  the  way  of  living  with  relation  to  food,  or 
diet  suitable  to  any  particular  case  of  disease.  See 
Diet. 


DIGA'STRICUS,  (from  Sig^  twice,  and  ■yxci'rjpf 
a  bellij),  or  biventer  maxilloe  inferioris ;  a  mubcle 
so  called  from  its  having  two  bellies,  situated  ex- 
ternally between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It 
arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
processus  mastoidceus,  and  descending,  it  contracts 
into  a  round  tendon,  which  passes  through  the  sty- 
lo-hyoidcBus,  and  an  annular  ligament  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  OS  hyoides  ;  then  it  grows  fleshy  again, 
and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its  use  is  to  open 
the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower  jaw  downwards 
and  backwards ;  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut,  to 
raise  the  larynx,  and  consequently  the  pharynx, 
upwards,  as  in  deglutition. 

DIGESTER,  a  strong  vessel  or  engine,  contriv- 
ed by  M.  Papin,  to  boil,  with  a  very  strong  heat, 
any  bony  substances,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into 
a  fluid  state. 

DIGESTION,  (digestio,  from  digero,  to  dis- 
solve) ;  the  change  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  chyme.  See 
Chyme.  The  circumstances  necessary  to  eff"ect 
a  healthy  digestion  of  the  food  are :  ] .  A  certain 
degree  of  heat  in  the  stomach.  2.  A  perfect  mix- 
ture of  saliva  with  the  food  in  the  mouth.  3.  A 
certain  quantity  of  healthy  gastric  juice.  4,  The 
natural  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach.  5.  The 
pressure  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  From  these 
circumstances,  the  particles  of  the  food  are  softened, 
dissolved,  diluted,  and  intimately  mixed  into  a  soft 
pap,  called  chyme,  which  passes  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum,  where  it  undergoes  a  farther 
preparation  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  yield  chyle, 
which  last  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  converted 
into  blood. 

By  digestion,  the  specific  differences  of  all  sub- 
stances are  abolished :  the  blood,  formed  from 
different  kinds  of  aliment,  whether  used  singly 
or  together,  does  not  sensibly  diifer  in  its  pro- 
perties, provided  that  the  organs  of  digestion  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  convert  them.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  alone  is  capable  of  effecting  this 
process,  and  the  power  of  animal  digestion  can 
alone  assimilate  it  into  our  own  nature.  See  Assi- 
milation. 

When  the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyle  (see 
Chyle)  by  being  digested  in  the  stomach,  it  is  car- 
ried into  the  duodenum,  where,  mixing  with  the 
bile,  the  nutritious  parts  are  separated,  and  the  rest 
is  conveyed  through  the  intestines,  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  large  intestines  as  excrement.  The 
chyle  when  separated  from  the  alimentary  mass  in 
its  descent,  is  conveyed  by  the  lacteals  into  the  re- 
ceptachim  chyli,  and  thence  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  where  it  begins  its  circulation  with  the  blood. 

Many  causes  concur  to  the  promotion  of  diges- 
tion; such  as  the  aids  of  cookery  (see  Cookery); 
4  S2 
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the  preparation  of  mastication;  tbe  mixture  cff 
saliva  with  what  we  eat  (see  Saliva),  and  of  other 
juices  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  duodenum,  the  mixture  of  bile,  and  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

The  considerable  length  of  the  small  intestines, 
which  are  upwards  of  tite  times  longer  than  the 
body,  the  great  surface  of  the  villous  membrane 
increased  by  folds,  the  incredible  number  of  exha- 
ling or  absorbent  vessels,  the  slow  course  of  the 
feces  through  the  large  intestines,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  the  intestinal  juices  poured  into  the  ali- 
Oientary  mass ;  all  conduce  to  the  preparation  of 
the  chyle,  to  its  absorption  into  the  lacteals,  to 
the  abstertion  of  viscidities  from  the  intestine, 
to  the  avoiding  adhesions  and  coagulations,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  any  acrid  diathesis.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  intestines  are  long  in  animals  that  feed 
upon  hard  diet,  but  short  in  carnivorous  ones,  and 
shortest  in  all  those  that  feed  upon  juices  :  and, 
Haller  says,  that  even  in  man,  an  uncommon  short- 
ness of  the  intestines  has  been  known  to  be  attended 
with  hunger,  and  a  discharge  of  foetid  and  fluid 
feces. 

The  heat  in  which  the  aliment  is  retained,  and 
which  is  exceedingly  proper  for  the  solution  of  the 
gelatinous  matter,  and  for  exciting  a  suitable  degree 
of  putrefaction,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  foetor*^ 
which  is  gradually  produced  in  the  aliment ;  hence 
also  the  useful  part  of  it,  rendered  more  fluid,  is 
the  better  adapted  for  absorption.  What  remains, 
after  the  chyle  has  been  abstracted,  consists  of  some 
portion  of  the  bile,  rendered  more  mucilaginous; 
some  part  of  the  mucus  of  the  intestines ;  most  of 
the  earthy  parts  of  the  food  ;  all  those  parts  which 
were  rejected  by  the  absorbing  mouths  of  the  lac- 
teals, yet  changed  by  putrefaction ;  and  lastly,  all 
the  solid  fibres  and  membranes,  whose  cohesion  was 
too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach.  All  these  remains  pass  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum  into  the  CcEcum,  in  which 
they  are  first  collected,  and  afterwards  pass  into 
the  rectum,  from  whence  they  are  ejected  by  stool. 

From  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  it  appears  that  the  stomach  has  no 
power  over  any  animal  substance  endued  with  the 
vital  principle.  "  Hence  it  is,"  says  he,  "  that 
we  find  animals  of  various  kinds  living  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  even  hatched  and  bred  there  ;  but  the 
moment  that  any  of  these  lose  the  living  prin- 
ciple, they  become  subject  to  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach.  If  it  were  possible,  for  example, 
for  a  man's  hand  to  be  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  living  animal,  and  kept  there  for  some  consi- 
derable time,  it  would  be  found  that  the  dissolvent 
powers  of  the  stomach  could  have  no  effect  upon 
it :  but,  if  the  same  hand  were  separated  from 
the  body,  and  introduced  into  the  same  stomach, 
we  should  then  find,  that  the  stomach  would  imnie> 


aiaiely  &tt  UpOrt  it.  Indeed,  if  this  were  not  the- 
case,  we  should  find  that  the  stomach  itself  ought 
to  have  been  made  of  indigestible  materials  ;  for,  if 
the  living  principle  was  not  capable  of  preserving 
animal  substances  from  undergoing  that  process,  tha 
stomach  itself  would  be  digested.  But  Ave  find,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  stomach,  which  at  one  instant, 
that  is,  while  possessed  of  the  living  principle,  was 
capable  of  resisting  the  digestive  powers  which  it 
contained,  the  next  moment,  viz.  when  deprived  of 
the  living  principle,  is  itself  capable  of  being  digest- 
ed, either  by  the  digestive  powers  of  other  sto- 
machs, or  by  the  remains  of  that  power  which  it 
had  of  digesting  other  things." 

When  the  bodies  of  dead  persons  are  openedJ- 
some  time  after  death,  a  considerable  aperture  is 
frequently  found  at  the  greatest  extremity  of  the 
stomach.  "In  these  cases,"  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  generally  found 
loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  spleen 
and  diaphragm.  In  many  subjects,  this  digestive 
power  extends  much  farther  than  through  the  sto- 
mach. I  have  often  found,  that,  after  it  had  dis- 
solved the  stomach  at  the  usual  place,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  had  come-  into  contact  with  the 
spleen  and  diaphragm,  had  partly  dissolved  the  ad- 
jacent side  of  the  spleen,  and  had  dissolved  the 
stomaeh  quite  through  ;  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  had  even  aff'e^ted  the  lungs  in  a  small  degree." 

From  the  experiments  of  Reaumur  and  Bertier 
it  appears, that  the  stomachs  of  granivorous  animals, 
digest  their  contents  partly  by  trituration,  and. 
of  carnivorous  ones  principally  by  solution  iu  the 
gastric  fluid.    See  Gastric  juice. 

The  late  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce,  in  his  Gulstoniaa 
Lecture,  after  describing  the  structure  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  and  the  matters  applied  to  the 
food  in  those  organs  ;  asserts,  that  the  substances 
employed  for  food,  have  all  of  them  the  same  ele- 
ments exactly,  and  each  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  chyle,  that  is,  all  the  elements  • 
that  are  actually  found  in  chyle.  There  is  first,^ 
he  says,  a  part  which  is  fluid,  and  contained  in  the 
lacteals,  but  coagulates  on  extravasation  ; — a  se- 
cond, which  consists  of  a  fluid  coagulablc  by  heat, 
and,  in  all  its  properties  that  have  been  observed, 
is  consonant  to  the  serum  of  blood  :  and  a  third 
formed  of  globules, which  render  the  whole  whiteand 
opaque.  He  says,  that  it  is  therefore  only  necessary, 
that  these  elements  should  be  separated  from  one 
another,  and  recombined,  in  order  to  form  chyle. 
The  action  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  perhaps 
jejunum,  together  with  the  fluids  applied,  induce, 
in  the  matter  employed  for  food,  one  operation,  by 
which  its  elements  are  disunited,  and  re-united  in  a 
new  manner,  and  into  a  new  matter  ;  which  mat- 
ter, although  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  subi 
stances,  is  in  itself  always  the  samejn  all  its  pro- 
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perties.  This  matter,  by  a  new  operation  induced 
by  the  action  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  fluids  it 
meets  with  there,  must  have  its  elements  again  dis- 
united and  reunited,  so  as  to  form  the  essential 
parts  of  the  chyle,  which  therefore  cannot  be  influ- 
enced in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  food.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  these  three  essential  parts  of  the 
chyle,  are  always  the  same,  and  therefore,  when 
converted  into  blood,  the  blood,  a  fortiori^  canaot 
in  the  smallest  degree  be  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
food.  Moreover,  says  the  Doctor,  suppose  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food  was  employed,  and  the 
organs  of  digestion  were  sufficiently  powerful  in 
their  action,  and  the  fluids  applied  were  properly 
added,  yet  no  more  than  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
blood  would  be  formed ;  too  large  a  quantity  of 
food  would  not  produce  too  large  a  quantity  of 
blood.  Hence,  according  to  this  truly  great  and 
eminent  physician,  digestion  is  performed  on  sub- 
stances containing  all  the  elements  of  chyle,  by 
these  substances,  thrown  into  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  digestion,  having  their  elements  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  and  these  organs  acting  upon  them  ; 
occasioning  in  them  a  decomposition,  and  recombi- 
nation of  their  elements  into  a  new  substance. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  an 
operation  in  which  such  matters  as  are  intended  to 
act  slowly  on  each  other,  are  exposed  to  a  slow 
heat,  continued  for  some  time.  Digestion  differs 
from  maceration  only  in  the  activity  of  the  men- 
struum being  promoted  by  a  gentle  degree  of  heat. 
It  is  commonly  performed  in  a  glass  matrass,  which 
should  only  be  filled  one  third,  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more 
small  holes,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum may  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible, 
■without  risk  of  bursting  the  vessel.  The  vessel 
may  be  heated,  either  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays, 
of  a  common  fire,  or  of  the  sand-bath  ;  and  when 
the  last  is  employed,  the  vessel  should  not  be  sunk 
deeper  in  the  sand  than  the  portion  that  is  filled. 
Sometimes  when  the  menstruum  employed  is  valu- 
able, a  distilling  apparatus  is  used  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  it.  At  other  times,  a  blind  capital  is 
luted  on  the  matrass,  or  a  smaller  matrass  is  invert- 
ed within  a  larger  one  :  and  as  the  vapour  which 
arises  is  condensed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the 
larger,  the  process  in  this  form  has  got  the  name  of 
circulation.    See  CirculatioiV. 

DIGESTIVES,  (cl/gestiva;  from  digero,  to 
dissolve)  ;  a  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those 
ointments  or  other  substances,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  an  ulcer  or  wound,  promote  suppuration  : 
such  are  the  unguentum  resince  Jlavce^  ungitentum 
elemi^  balsamum  capaiva,  warm  poultices,  fomen- 
tations, &c.  Of  this  class  of  remedies  Dr.  Cullen 
says ;  '*  There  are  certainly  various  medicines 
which  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  of  producing  a 


laudable  pus,  in  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  but  whe- 
ther they  directly  contribute  to  this,  or  only  cor- 
rect those  circumstances  which  impede  the  opera- 
tion of  nature,  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  term  be  proper 
or  necessary. 

DIGITA'LIS,  (from  digitus,  a  finger  ;  because 
the  flower  resembles  the  finger  of  a  glove  in  its 
shape),  common  fox-glove  ;  digitalis  purpurea, 
calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis,  corollis  obtusis,  labia 
superiore  integro,  Linn.  Class,  Didi/namia.  Or- 
er,  Angiospermia.  It  is  an  indigenous  biennial 
plant,  very  common  on  hedge-banks,  and  sides  of 
hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils;  and  the  beau- 
ty of  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a  place  in  our 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oblong,  egg-shaped,  soft,  covered  with  hairs,  and 
serrated.  They  have  a  bitter,  very  nauseous  taste^ 
with  some  acrimony. 

Its  medicinal  effects  are,  to  diminish  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  pulse  ;  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents  ;  and 
lastly,  to  increase  the  discharge  by  urine.  In  too 
large  doses,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimness 
of  sight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulsions, 
and  death.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  for  these  symp- 
toms the  best  remedies  are  cordials  and  stimulants. 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  employed,  by  diffe- 
rent practitioners:  1.  In  inflammatory  diseases, 
from  its  very  remarkable  power  of  diminishing 
the  force  of  the  blood's  circulation.  2.  In  active 
internal  haemorrhages,  in  phthisis.  3.  In  some 
spasmodic  affections,  as  in  the  asthaia,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  &c.  4.  In  mania  arising  from  an 
effusion  on  the  brain.  5.  In  anasarcous  and  drop- 
sical eflusions.  6.  In  scrofulous  tumors.  7.  In 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  it  has 
alleviated  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 

Dr.  Withering  considers  this  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  diuretics  in  the  whole  materia  medica. 
He  observes,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  in  men  oi great 
natural  strength,  of  tense  Jibre,  warm  skin,Jiorid 
complexion,  or  in  those  with  a  tight,  cordy  pulse. 
If  the  belly,  in  ascites,  be  tense,  hard,  and  circum- 
scribed, or  the  limbs  in  anasarca  solid  and  resisting, 
there  is  little  chance.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse 
be  feeble,  or  intermitting,  the  countenance  pale, 
the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the  swoln  belly  soft  and 
Jluctuating,  the  anasarcous  limbs  readily  pitting 
with  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect  the 
diuretic  efl'ects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  manner.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  following  forms : 

1.  In  substance, — either  by  itself,  or  conjoined 
with  some  aromatic,  or  made  into  pills  with  soap 
or  gum  ammoniac.  Dr.  Withering  directs  the 
leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering  stem  has 
shot  up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  blossoms  are 
coming  forth.  He  rejects  the  leaf-stalk,  and 
middle  rib  of  the  leaves,  and  dries  the  remaining 
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part  either  m  the  sunsliine  or  before  the  fire.  In 
this  state,  they  are  easily  reduced  to  a  beautiful 
green  powder,  of  which  we  may  give  at  first  one 
grain  twice  a-day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose 
until  it  act  upon  the  kidneys,  stomach,  pulse, 
and  bowels,  when  its  use  must  be  laid  aside  or  sus- 
pended. 

2.  Infusion. — The  same  author  directs  a  drachm 
of  the  dried  leaves  to  be  infused  for  four  hours  in 
eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  that  there  be 
added  to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any  spiri- 
tuous water,  for  its  preservation.  Half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  of  this  infusion  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  Decoction. — Dr.  Darwin  directs  that  four 
ounces  of  the  fresh  leaves  be  boiled  from  two 
pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
strained  decoction  exhibited  every  two  hours,  for 
four  or  more  doses. 

4.  Tincture. — Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
coarsely  powdered  into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alco- 
hol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  by  the  fire-side  twenty 
four-hours,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle;  and  the 
saturated  tincture,  as  Dr.  Darwin  calls  it,  must 
then  bo  separated  from  the  residuum,  by  straining 
or  decantation.  Twenty  drops  of  this  tincture 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  Edin- 
bugh  college  use  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to 
one  of  the  powder,  but  let  it  digest  seven  days. 

5.  The  expressed  juice  and  extract  are  not  pro- 
per forms  of  exhibiting  this  very  active  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  disposed  to  excite  looseness, 
opium  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  it ; 
and  when  the  bowels  are  tardy,  jalap  may  be  given 
at  the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  its 
diuretic  effects.  During  its  operation  in  this  way, 
the  patient  should  drink  very  freely. 

This  remedy  has  been  fully  tried,  though  not 
with  the  wished-for  success,  in  Phthisis.  Some 
encouraging  cases,  however,  are  recorded  in  the 
Edin.  Pract.  of  Med.  &c.  Vol.  II.  Dr.  Magennis, 
alluding  to  the  various  contradictory  accounts, 
published  at  different  times,  respecting  the  effects 
of  digitalis  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, says,  "  Like  every  new  and  valuable  dis- 
covery that  has  been  made  and  applied  to  the  re- 
moval of  one  or  more  of  the  afflicting  catalogue  of 
diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  the 
fox-glove  has  experienced  the  most  unbounded 
praises,  and  the  keenest  censure.  The  advocates 
for  the  use  of  this  medicine,  as  is  usual  with  all  new 
discoveries,  have  extolled  its  virtues  probably  be- 
yond the  just  bounds  of  truth,  and  beyond  what 
will  be  found  warranted  by  a  more  general  and 
extensive  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  its  ene- 
mies have  not  only  denied  its  possessing  any  anti- 
phthisical  powers  whatever,  but  have  absolutely 
condemned  it  as  a  dangerous  and  deleterious  drug, 
which  ought  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  medical 
practice,  and  ranked  only  in  the  class  of  the  most 
deadly  vegetable  poisons.    The  truth  is  most  com- 


monly found  to  lie  betzceen  these  extremes  ;  and  in 
no  instance,  perhaps,  is  this  general  rule  more  ap- 
plicable than  in  the  present."  We  are  sorry  to 
add,  that  our  individual  experience  does  not  even 
warrant  the  Doctor's  latter  supposition. 

Of  the  digitalis  there  is  an  ointment  made,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as 
that  of  cicuta ;  the  ingredients  are  equal  parts  of 
the  digitalis  purpurea,  recently  gathered,  and 
hog's-lard.    See  Cicuta. 

DIGITA'LIS  PURPU'REA;  the  systematic 
name  of  fox-glove.    See  Digitalis. 

DIGITATED ;  a  term  in  botany.  Digitated 
leaves  are  compound  leaves  divided  into  several 
parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at  the  tail,  in 
form  of  a  hand. 

DIGI'TIUM,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  contractura^ 
by  which  the  joint  of  a  finger  is  fixed.  It  denotes 
also  a  whitloe,  and  a  pain,  with  wasting  of  a  joint, 
of  the  finger. 

Dl'GI'J'US;  a  finger  or  toe.  The  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  the  bones  of  the  fingers  into  three  rows, 
has  made  them  generally  obtain  the  name  of  three 
phalanges;  scytalida;,  internodia,  scutihica,  agmi- 
na,  acies,  condyli  articuli.  All  of  them  have  half- 
round  convex  surfaces,  covered  with  an  aponeuro- 
sis, formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensors,  lum- 
bricales,  and  interossei,  and  placed  directly  back- 
wards, for  their  greater  strength  :  and  their  flat 
concave  part  is  forwards,  for  taking  hold  more  sure- 
ly, and  for  lodging  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles. The  ligaments  for  keeping  down  these  ten- 
dons are  fixed  to  the  angles  that  are  between  the 
convex  and  concave  sides. 

The  bones  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fingers  an- 
swer to  the  description  of  the  second  bone  of  the 
thumb  ;  only  that  the  cavity  in  their  base  is  not  so 
oblong,  nor  is  their  motion  on  the  metacarpal  bones 
so  much  confined  :  for  they  can  be  moved  laterally 
or  circularly  ;  but  have  no  rotation,  or  a  very  small 
degree  of  it,  round  their  axis.  Both  the  ends  of 
this  first  phalanx  are  in  a  cartilaginous  state  at  the 
birth;  and  the  upper  one  is  afterwards  affixed  in 
form  of  an  epiphyse. 

The  second  bone  of  the  fingers  has  its  base  form- 
ed into  two  lateral  cavities,  and  a  middle  protube- 
rance ;  while  the  lower  end  has  two  lateral  protu- 
berances and  a  middle  cavity  ;  therefore  it  is  joined 
at  both  ends  in  the  same  manner,  which  none  of  the 
bones  of  the  thumb  are.  This  bone  is  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  former,  in  children. 

The  third  bone  differs  nothing  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  third  bone  of  the  thumb,  excepting  in 
the  general  distinguishing  marks ;  and  therefore  the 
second  and  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers  enjoy  only 
flexion  and  extension. 

The  upper  end  of  this  third  phalanx  is  a  cartilage 
in  a  grown  child;  and  is  only  an  epiphyse  after,  till 
the  full  growth  of  the  body. 

All  the  difference  of  the  phalanges  of  the  several 
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fingers  consists  in  their  magnitude.  The  bones  of 
the  middle  finger  being  the  longest  and  largest ; — 
those  of  the /ore  finger  come  next  to  that  in  thick- 
ness, but  not  in  length,  for  those  of  the  ring  finger 
are  a  little  longer.  The  little  finger  has  the  small- 
est bones.  This  disposition  is  the  best  contrivance 
for  holding  the  largest  bodies  ;  because  the  longest 
fingers  are  applied  to  the  middle  largest  periphery 
of  such  substances  as  are  of  a  spherical  figure. 

The  bones  of  the  thumb  are  described  under  the 
article  Thumb.  Those  of  the  toes  have  no  names, 
but  what  has  been  said  above  applies  equally  to 
them. 

DI'GITUS  MANUS,afinger;  thus  denominated, 
in  anatomical  language,  because  the  term  digitus  is 
also  applied  to  the  toe.    See  Digitus. 

DIGITUS  PEDIS  ;  a  toe.    See  Digitus. 

DIGLO'SSON,  (from  Si;,  double,  and  yXMffcra,, 
tongue),  a.  name  of  the  Laurus  Alexandrina  ;  be- 
cause that,  above  its  leaf,  there  grows  another 
lesser  leaf,  resembling  a  tongue. 

DIGY'NIA,  (from  ^(j,  bis,  twice,  and  Xwy], 
mulier,  a  woman )  ;  the  second  order  in  each  of 
the  first  thirteen  classes,  except  the  ninth,  in  the 
Linnaean  system  of  botany.  It  comprehends  those 
plants  in  whose  fructification  there  are  two  pistilla, 
which  are  considered  as  the  female  parts  of  gene- 
ration.   See  Botany. 

DILATA'TIO,  a  dilatation ;  a  term  sometimes 
used  for  diastole. 

DILATATION,  in  physics,  a  motion  of  the 
parts  of  any  body,  by  which  it  is  so  expanded  as  to 
occupy  a  greater  space.  This  expansive  motion 
depends  upon  the  elastic  power  of  the  body; 
whence  it  appears,  that  dilatation  is  diiferent  from 
rarefaction,  this  last  being  produced  by  the  means 
of  heat. 

DILL.    See  Anetiium. 

DILUE'NTIA  ;  (from  diluoy  to  wash  away) ; 
diluents.    See  Attenuantia. 

DINNER  ;  the  meal  taken,  by  Europeans,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  French  disner,  which  Du  Cange  derives  from 
the  barbarous  Latin  disnare.  Henry  Stephens  de- 
rives it  from  the  Greek  hezavsiv ;  and  will  have  it 
written  dipner.  Menage  deduces  it  from  the  Italian 
desinare  "  to  dine;"  and  that  from  the  Latin  de- 
sinere  "  to  leave  off  work."  It  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  most  salutary  to  make  a  suificient 
dinner,  and  to  eat  sparingly  at  supper  :  this  is  the 
general  practice  among  us.  The  French,  however. 
In  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  defer  their 
good  cheer  till  the  evening  ;  and  Bernardinus  Pa- 
ternus,  an  eminent  Italian  physician,  maintains  it 
to  be  the  most  wholesome  method,  in  a  treatise  ex- 
pressly written  on  the  subject.  The  grand  Tartar, 
Emperor  of  China,  after  he  has  dined,  makes  pub- 
lication by  his  heralds,  that  he  gives  leave  for  all 
the  other  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth  to  go 


to  dinner;  as  if  they  waited  for  his  leave.  Sec 
Diet,  Food,  &c. 

DIOCTAHE'DRIA,  a  genus  of  pellucid  and 
crystalliform  spars,  composed  of  two  octangular 
pyramids,  joined  base  to  base,  without  any  inter- 
mediate column.  Of  these  some  have  long  pyra- 
mids, others  short  and  sharp-pointed  ones,  and 
others  short  and  obtuse-pointed  ones ;  the  two 
former  species  being  found  in  the  Hartz-forest,  and 
the  last  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall. 

DICE'CIA,  (from  Sig,  twice,  and  oiy-ia.,  a  house^ 
or  habitation ),  two  houses  ;  the  name  of  the 
22d  class  in  Linnjeus's  sexual  method.  It  consists 
of  plants  which,  having  no  liermaphrodite  flowers, 
produce  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  roots. 
These  latter  only  ripen  seeds  ;  but  require  for  that 
purpose,  according  to  the  sexualists,  the  vicinity  of 
a  male  plant  ;  or  the  aspersion,  that  is,  sprinkling, 
of  the  male  dust.  From  the  seeds  of  the  female 
flowers  are  raised  both  male  and  female  plants. 
The  plants  then  in  the  class  dioecia  are  all  male  and 
female  ;  not  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  classes ;  nor  with  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  one  root,  as  in  the  class  monoecia  of  the  same 
author.    See  Botany. 

DIONIS  (Peter),  a  famous  surgeon,  born  at 
Paris,  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  his  pro. 
fession,  and  by  his  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are.  1.  A  course  of  operations  in  surgery  ;  2.  The 
anatomy  of  man  ;  and,  3.  A  treatise  on  the  manner 
of  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  He  died  in 
1718. 

DIORRHO'SIS,  {ho^odoa-ig,  from  opog,  or  oppog, 
serum )  ;  a  term  signifying  the  conversion  of  the 
humours  into  serum  and  water. 

DIOSCOREA,  a  plant  so  named  in  honour  of 
Dioscorides. 

DIOSCO'REA  ALA'TA.    See  Yams. 

DIOSCOREA  BULBI'FERA.    See  Yams. 

DIOSCO'REA  SATI'VA.    See  Yams. 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Pedacius),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Anaxarba,  since  called  Cassarea,  in  Cili- 
cia,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  com- 
posed five  books  of  the  "  Materia  Medica."  Be- 
sides these  five  books,  there  are  a  sixth  and  a  se- 
venth mentioned  by  Photius  ;  but  the  genuineness 
of  them  is  justly  doubted,  since  Galen  takes  no 
notice  of  them  at  all,  in  several  places  where  he 
could  hardly  bo  supposed  to  overlook  them. 
There  are  also  two  other  books  "  upon  simple  and 
compound  medicines  easy  to  be  come  at,"  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Dioscorides;  but  these  are 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  though  they  seem  to  have 
borne  his  name  when  yEtius  read  them.  The  first 
edition  of  Dioscorides's  works  was  published  in 
Greek,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499  ;  they  have 
often  been  published  since,  with  versions  and 
notes. 

DIOSPY'ROS  LOTUS.  See  Indian  date  plum. 
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DI'PLOE,  (from  SiTt^oM,  to  double),  also  called 
Mcdiiullium ;  the  spungy  substance  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull.  The  diploe  has  nearly  the 
same  texture  and  uses,  in  the  skull,  with  the  can- 
celli  in  other  bones.    See  Cuanium. 

In  several  old  subjects  it  is  so  obliterated,  that 
scarce  any  vestige  of  it  can  be  seen  ;  neither  is  it 
observable  in  some  of  the  hard  craggy  bones  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  This  is  an  useful  caution  to 
surgeons  who  trust  to  the  bleeding,  want  of  resis- 
tance, and  change  of  sound,  as  certain  marks,  in 
the  operation  of  the  trepan,  that  their  instrument 
has  sawed  through  the  first  table,  and  reached  the 
diploe.  In  other  instances,  the  diploe  becomes  of  a 
monstrous  thickness,  while  the  tables  of  the  skull 
are  thinner  than  paper. 

DIPLO'MA,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  used  for  an 
instrument  or  licence  given  by  colleges,  societies, 
&c.  to  a  physician  to  practise  medicine,  after  iiav- 
ing  passed  an  examination.  See  College  of  phy- 
sicians. 

DIPLO'PIA,  (SnfKcuTticx,:  from  hitXooi,  double^ 
and  oKtof^ai,  to  see  J,  visus  duplicatus  ;  that  disease 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  sees  double  or  tri- 
ple. It  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  a  concussion  of 
the  brain. 

Dl'PSACOS,  (Si^^XKo;,  from  thirst);  a 

name  for  the  Diabetes. 

DIPYRl'TES,  {iiKupifri;,  or  dipyros,  from  h; 
twice,  and  irya,  Jire )  ;  bread  twice  baked,  Hip- 
pocrates recommends  it  in  dropsies. 

DIRE  CTOR,  in  surgery,  a  grooved  probe,  to 
direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissars,  in  opening 
sinuses  or  fistulse  ;  that  by  this  means  the  adjacent 
vessels,  nerves,  &c.  may  remain  unhurt. 

DISCE'SSUS,  an  old  chemical  term,  which  the 
J'rench  call  depart,  or  lint[uart:  it  signifies  in  gene- 
ral, any  separation  of  two  bodies  before  united  ; 
but,  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  separation  of 
gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitrous  acid,  where 
the  silver  is  dissolved,  but  the  gold  left  untouched. 

DISCO'IDES,  (from  Sia-y-o;,  the  quoit  used  in 
the  Roman  games,  and  eiSo;,  a  form),  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  crystalline  lens  df  the  eye,  from  its 
form  resembling  a  disk. 

DI  SCUS,  in  botany,  the  middle  part  of  a  radiat- 
ed compound  flower,  generally  consisting  of  small 
florets,  with  a  hollow  regular  petal.  It  is  com- 
monly surrounded  by  large,  plain,  or  flat,  tongue- 
shaped  petals,  in  the  circumference  or  margin  ;  as 
in  daisy,  groundsel,  and  leopard's  bane  :  sometimes 
the  circumference  is  naked,  as  in  cotton-weed  and 
some  species  of  colts-foot.  Discus  folii,  signifies 
the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

DISCUTIENTS,  (discutientia;  from  discutio, 
to  shake  in  pieces)  ;  a  term  in  surgery,  applied  to 
those  substances  w  hich  possess  a  power  of  repelling 
or  resolving  tumors.  Dr.  Cullen  describes  them 
as      medicines  supposed  to  dispel  tumor  or  hard- 


ness." Their  operation,  he  adds,  is  of  different 
kinds,  and  therefore  the  general  ierm  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided. 

DISDIACLA'STIC  CRYSTAL,  a  name  given 
by  Bartholine,  and  some  others,  to  the  pellucid 
fossile  substance,  more  usually  called,  from  the 
place  whence  it  was  first  brought,  Iceland  crystal ; 
though  properly  it  is  no  crystal  at  all,  but  a  fine 
pellucid  spar,  called  by  Dr.  Hill,  from  its  shape, 
parallelopipedum. 

DISEASE,  a  term  which  has  heen  variously  de- 
fined by  physicians,  almost  every  founder  of  a  new 
system  having  given  a  definition  of  it,  different  in 
some  respects  from  his  predecessors.  The  late 
Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  says,  "  A  disease  is  such  an  alteration 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  or  solids,  or 
of  their  organisation,  or  of  the  action  of  the  moving 
power,  as  produces  an  inability  or  difficulty  of 
performing  the  functions  of  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  the  system,  or  pain,  or  preternatural  evacua- 
tion." 

Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  most  subject  to  dis- 
eases ;  and  of  men,  the  studious  and  speculative 
are  most  exposed  to  them.  Other  animals  have 
their  diseases,  but  they  are  small  in  number ;  nor 
are  plants  without  them.  Some  diseases  only  im- 
pair the  use  of  the  part  immediately  affected ;  as 
the  ophthalmia,  gout,  &c.  others  destroy  it  entire- 
ly ;  as  the  gutta  serena,  palsy,  &c.  Some  afl'ect 
the  whole  body ;  as  in  fever,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
&c.  others  only  impair  a  part;  as  the  asthma,  colic, 
dropsy,  &c.  Some  only  afl'ect  the  body;  as  the 
gout:  others  disturb  the  mind ;  as  hypochondria, 
delirium,  &c.  Lastly,  others  affect  both  the  body 
and  mind;  as  mania,  phrenitis,  &c.  See  Epide- 
mic, Endemic,  &c. 

Some  functions  of  the  human  body  relate  to  it- 
self only,  and  others  to  external  things.  To  the 
latter  class  belong  those  which,  by  physicians,  are 
called  the  animal  functions  ;  to  which  are  to  be  re., 
ferrcd  all  our  senses,  as  well  as  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  universe.  Among  the  functions  which  relate 
to  the  body,  some  only  have  been  named  vital^ 
such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  respira- 
tion ;  because,  without  the  constant  continuance 
of  these,  life  cannot  subsist.  Others,  intended  for 
repairing  the  waste  of  the  system,  have  been  termed 
the  natural  functions ;  for  by  the  constant  attri- 
tion of  the  solids,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid 
parts  of  the  body,  we  stand  in  need  of  nourish- 
ment to  supply  this  waste;  after  which  the  putrid 
and  excrementitious  parts  must  be  thrown  out  by 
the  proper  passages.  The  digestion  of  the  food, 
secretion  of  the  humours,  and  excretion  of  the  pu- 
trid parts  of  the  food,  are  referred  to  this  class  ; 
which,  though  necessary  to  life,  may  yet  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  considerable  time  without  danger. 
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Disease  takes  place  when  the  body  has  so  far  de- 
clined from  a  sound  state,  that  these  functions  are 
either  quite  impeded,  or  performed  with  diiliculty. 
A  disease  therefore  may  happen  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  either  solid  or  fluid,  or  to  any  one  of  the 
functions :  and  those  may  occur,  either  singly,  or 
feveral  may  be  joined  together;  whence  the  dis- 
tinction of  diseases  into  simple  and  compound. 

We  have  examples  of  the  most  simple  kinds  of 
disease,  in  the  rupture  or  other  injury  of  any  of 
the  corporeal  organs,  by  which  means  they  become 
less  fit  for  performing  their  offices ;  or,  though  the 
organs  themselves  should  remain  sound,  if  the  so- 
lids or  fluids  have  degenerated  from  a  healthy 
•tate ;  or  if,  having  lost  their  proper  qualities, 
they  have  acquired  others  of  a  different,  perhaps 
of  a  noxious  nature ;  or  lastly,  if  the  moving 
powers  shall  become  too  weak  or  too  strong,  or 
direct  their  force  in  a  way  contrary  to  what  nature 
requires.  The  most  simple  diseases  are  either  pro. 
ductive  of  others,  or  of  symptoms  by  which  alone 
they  become  known  to  us.  Every  thing  in  which 
a  sick  person  is  observed  to  differ  from  one  in 
health  is  called  a  symptom  ;  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these  symptomg,  and  which  most  constantly 
Appear,  define  and  constitute  the  disease. 

The  causes  of  diseases  are  various ;  often  ob- 
fcure,  and  sometimes  totally  unknown,  as  has  been 
stated  under  the  article  Causes.  Their  division  has 
usually  been  into  acute  and  chronic;  but,  some 
think,  the  division  would  be  better  if  the  distinc- 
tion were  into  febrile  and  non-febrile.  Dr.  Cullen, 
«nd  sereral  other  professors  of  medicine,  have  ar- 
ranged diseases  under  their  respective  classes,  or- 
ders, genera,  &c.    See  Nosology. 

DISLOCATION,  (dislocation  from  disloco,  to 
put  out  of  place),  the  same  as  luxation.  It  is  the 
secession  of  a  bone  of  a  moveable  articulation  from 
its  natural  cavity.    See  Luxation. 

DISPENSARY,  a  kind  of  charitable  institution 
of  late  years  yery  prevalent  in  Britain,  particularly 
in  the  metropolis,  where  they  are  distinguished  by 
different  titles,  as  the  General  Dispensary,  the 
Royal  Universal  Dispensary,^  &c.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  have  each  one  or 
more  physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  business  it  is 
to  attend  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  prescribe  for 
the  poor ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  visit  them  at  their 
own  habitations.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that 
the  patients  of  a  dispensary  differ  from  those  called 
out-patients  at  an  hospital.  The  poor  are  supplied 
gratis  with  their  medicines,  and  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions also  afford  gratuitous  assistance  to  lying- 
in  women.  Formerly  there  were  three  dispensa- 
ries established  in  London,  for  selling  medicines  to 
the  poor  at  prime  cost,  under  the  direction  of  the 
College  of  Physicians, 

Many  abuses  hare  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
management  of  these  charities,  which,  ia  some 


cases,  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  mere  purpore 
of  raising  some  young  practitioner  into  notice;  whilst 
the  contributions  thus  drawn  from  the  public,  have 
lessened  those  before  appropriated  to  the  hospitals, 
almost  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  latter.  We  would 
recommend  to  the  latter,  at  once  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  fraught  with  more  substan- 
tial benefits  to  the  poor,  the  election  of  an  additio- 
nal physician  and  surgeon,  who  should  have  the 
entire  charge  of  the  out-patients,  and  visit  them^ 
when  necessary,  at  their  own  habitations.  As  a 
reward  for  this  most  troublesome  appointment, 
these  gentlemen  might  be  successively  elected  on 
the  old  establishment,  as  vacancies  should  occur. 

DISPENSATORY,  a  book  containing  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines 
used  in  pharmacy.  Such  are  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

DISPOSITION,  in  human  nature.  In  every 
man  there  is  something  origirjal,  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others,  that  tends  to  form  a  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or 
deceitful,  resolute  or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morose. 
This  original  bent,  termed  disposition,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  principle  :  the  latter,  signifying  a 
law  of  human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common 
nature  of  man ;  the  former  makes  part  of  the  na- 
iure  of  this  or  that  man.  This  term  is  also  used  in 
speaking  of  the  tendency  to  bodily  disease :  we  sajr 
a  morbid  disposition,  a  healthy  disposition.  6fc. 

DISSECTION,  (dissectio,  from  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder),  the  cutting  up  a  dead  body  with  a  view- 
to  examine  the  structure  and  use  of  the  parts.  See 
Anatomy.  Le  Gendre  observes,  that  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  human  body,  was  held  a  sacrilege  till  the 
time  of  F rancis  1.  and  the  same  author  assures  us,- 
he  has  seen  a  consultation  held  by  the  divides  -of 
Salamanca,  at  the  request  of  Charles  V.  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  or  no  it  were  lawful^  in  point 
of  conscience,  to  dissect  a  human  body  in  order  to 
learn  its  structure. 

Surgeons  are  often  called  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  seat  of  diseases  and  death,  either  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased^  or  the  magistrates  to  whom  a 
report  is  to  be  made ;  therefore,  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  minutes  should  be  taken  of 
what  is  observed.  The  instruments,  and  all  things 
necessary,  should  be  disposed  in  order,  as  for  any 
other  operation  ;  as  knives,  a  razor,  a  great  and 
small  saw,  scissars  straight  and  curved,  elevators, 
needles  threaded,  sponges,  tow,  saw-dust  or  bran, 
basons  with  water,  towels,  and  receivers  for  the 
viscera,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their  ca- 
vities. The  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  suitable 
table,  advantageously  placed  for  the  light,  having 
a  cloth  thrown  over  the  parts  which  decency 
demands  should  be  concealed,  especially  in  fe- 
males. 

When  it  is  intended  only  to  inspect  the  abdomen 
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and  its  contents,  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  os  pnbis,  intersected  by  a 
transverse  one  at  the  navel,  will  give  a  fair  oppor. 
tunity  of  answering  these  purposes,  when  the  an- 
gles are  reversed.  Sould  it  be  requitnid  to  examine 
all  the  three  cavities,  and  the  parts  contained  in 
tliem,  we  are  to  begin  by  opening  the  hed\l,  mak- 
ing an  incision  quite  across  the  bone,  from  ear  to 
ear;  which  section  is  preferable  to  the  crucial, 
commonly  made  on  this  occasion  :  then  the  scalp 
may  be  easily  dissected  from  the  skull,  and  turned 
down  over  the  face,  and  towards  the  neck,  giving 
room  for  the  saw.  The  head  must  be  held  very 
steadily  by  an  assistant  during  the  sawing,  which 
should  be  begun  on  the  middle  of  the  frontal,  pro- 
ceeding to  each  temporal  bone,  and  so  to  finish  the 
circle  upon  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone ;  whicli 
may  generally  be  done  conveniently  enough  by 
raising  the  head  and  inclining  it  forward  after  hav- 
ing proceeded  as  far.  as  this  bone;  or  the  body 
may  then  be  turned  prone,  should  that  posture  be 
found  more  convenient  to  complete  the  circle. 
The  cap  of  the  skull  is  then  to  be  raised  with  the 
elevator,  occasionally  cutting  the  adhesions  of  the 
dura  matcT  ;  after  this  the  encephalon  is  to  be  re- 
moved, carefully  separating  tlie  other  attachments 
of  the  membrane. 

In  order  to  bring  the  thorax  and  abdomen^  with 
the  parts  contained  in  these  cavities,  under  our 
view,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  on  each  side  of  the 
sternum,  in  the  course  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
which  are  annexed  to  it ;  dissecting  from  thence 
the  muscles  with  the  teguments,  the  space  of  two 
or  three  inches  towards  the  spine;  then  cutting 
through  the  cartilages,  which  Avill  be  seen,  and  ea- 
sily divided  with  a  knife  a  little  curved  near  the 
point.  Then  the  incisions  are  to  be  conlinucd  from 
the  sternum  through  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  to  each  ilium  or  inguen  ;  after 
•which  the  clavicles  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
sternum,  or  this  bone  divided  at  the  superior  car- 
tilaginous junction,  with  a  strong  knife,  dissecting 
it  from  the  mediastinum,  and  turning  it  downwards 
with  the  muscles,  &c.  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  the 
most  eligible  manner  of  opening  these  cavities,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  of  sewing  them  up  with  a  bet- 
ter appearance  tor  any  person's  view  afterward*. 
That  kind  of  stitch  called  by  sempstresses  the  herr- 
ing-bone^ or  JlaUseum,  has  a  very  pretty  and  neat 
eftcct  upon  these  occasions. 

If  it  is  purposed  to  take  out  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera  together,  for  further  examination, 
the  diaphragm  is  fui!^t  to  b^  cut  down  to  the  spine 
on  both  sides ;  then,  to  avoid  being  incommoded 
with  blood,  &c.  two  very  strong  ligatures  are  to 
be  passed  round  the  oesophagus  and  large  blood- 
vesselSj  in  which  the  trachea  may  be  included  ; 
tying  them  hard,  and  then  dividing  these  pirts 
between  the  ligatures  :  the  same  measures  are  to  be 
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taken  in  respect  to  the  inferior  vessels  upon  the 
lumbar  region,  a  little  above  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  including  the  vena  cava  ;  and  also  upon 
the  rectum.  After  having  observed  these  precau- 
tions, the  viscera,  with  the  diaphragm,  are  to  be' 
removed  by  a  cautious  dissection,  all  the  way  close 
to  the  spine  ;  and  by  gently  drawing  them  at  the 
same  time,  the  separation  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

When  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  to 
bo  taken  out  separately  ;  in  the  tirst  case  ligatures 
must  be  made,  as  have  been  described,  upon  the 
vessels,  &c.  just  above  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the 
other  just  below  it,  and  upon  the  rectum. 

Should  we  be  called  upon  to  perform  this  office 
v^hen  the  body  is  become  very  putrid,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  sucii  parts  of  itwell  washed- 
with  warm  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  then  sprinkled 
with  camphorated  spirit  or  some  such  odoriferous 
antiputrescent  liquor,  before  the  examination,  in 
order  to  correct  the  stench,  and  defend  us  against 
the  noxious  quality  of  the  eiUuvia  ;  a  precaution, 
the  neglect  of  which  may  be  attended  with  very 
direful  effects. 

Human  dissections  arc  most  frequently  under- 
taken by  medical  students  ;  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  being  indispensible  to 
that:  of  its  diseases.  To  such  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  works  of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  a  late  writer  on  the 
subject,  which  w  ill  serve  to  direct  the  reader's  judg- 
ment in  this  pursuit. 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  private  dissection", 
says  Mr,  Bell.  "  I  would  rather  advise  those  Avho 
are  desirous  of  undertaking  a  complete  course  of 
dissections,  not  to  begin  their  labours  with  learn- 
ing all  the  muscles  of  the  body;  for  this,  besides 
other  disagreeable  circumstances,  is  a  dry  and  te- 
dious task  at  first.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  more 
truly  useful,  to  begin  their  dissections  witli  general 
views  to  the  econoniy  of  such  parts  as,  from  lectures 
Or  books,  they  know  to  be  of  importance  ;  then 
proceeding,  in  a  more  determined  way,  to  study 
rigidly  the  anatomy  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
accidents  of  the  great  joints, — the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  great  operations 
of  surgery. 

"  During  dissection,  there  arc  many  little  opera- 
tions which  should  be  practised,  and  which  are  ne- 
glected. The  introducing,  for  example,  of  probes 
into  the  ducts,  as  into  the  nasal  duct,-  and 
inio  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands;  the  intro- 
diici'.ig  of  instriinients  info  the  nor.e  and  throat, 
and  into  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  the  use  of  the  pro- 
bang,  and  of  the  catheter,  &c.  Knosvledge  and 
dexterity  in  such  points  often  prove  more  useful, 
as  being  ofiener  required,  than  the  greater  opera- 
tions of  surgery." 

After  a  nice  description  of  the  mode  of  dissecting 
the  abdominal  muscles,  (he  linca  alba,  the  Uiiea 
semilunaris^  &c.  the  author  givc  j  some  very  judicioas 
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directions  respecting  dissection  in  cases  of  hern  in, 
dropsy,  and  ascites,  as  connected  ■vvitii  the  anato- 
my of  these  muscles. 

Active  iniiammation",  he  c\dds,  "  should  be 
distinguished  from  turgidity  of  the  ^'Cf^sels  ;  far  often 
a  fulness  of  the  veins,  mechanically  produced,  is 
described  as  an  aclire  inflammation  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  pleura,  and  still  oftencr  in  the  abdomen. 
■In  dropsy,  in  violent  distension  of  the  intes- 
tines, in  tympanites  intestinalis,  and  after  child- 
bearing,  the  veins  of  the  intestines  and  peritoneum 
are  often  found  distended  with  blood.  But  in  real 
inllammation,  the  peritoneum  becomes  thickened, 
pulpy,  and  less  transparent — the  blood  is  also  of  a 
brighter  red  colour  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
not  to  be  owing  to  a  peculiar  property  in  the  in- 
Hamed  part,  of  preserving  the  arterial  colour  of  the 
blood  (as  Mr.  Hunter  suggests),  but  to  its  more 
general  suffusion. 

"  As  the  eye  becomes  dry  and  painful,  and  in- 
flamed, when  the  eye-lids  are  forcibly  kept  open 
and  prevented  from  spreading  the  secretion  upon 
its  surface  ;  so,  when  the  enveloping  membrane 
of  the  viscera  is  exposed,  the  natural  secretion  of 
its  surface  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  irritated  and  in- 
flamed. Or,  by  inflammation  from  any  other  cause, 
the  secretion  is  destroyed ;  the  parts  lying  in  con- 
tact are  no  longer  kept  separate;  they  mutually  af- 
fect each  other ;  and,  producing  a  new  action,  unite. 

"  Adhesions  are  produced  in  the  peritoneum  and 
intestines  in  a  very  short  time :  and  the  smooth 
membrane,  when  it  is  torn  from  its  new  connexions, 
appears  cellular ;  or,  upon  being  cut,  thickened  and 
solid — or  if  the  surface  has  undergone  severe  in- 
flammation (without  being  allowed  to  perform  these 
adhesions,  which  are  frequently  the  consequence 
of  inflamed  peritoneum),  its  surface  becomes  rag- 
ged, and  numerous  flocculi  of  new  membranes  are 
formed  upon  it. 

"  In  diseases  where  inflammation  has  spread 
among  the  viscera,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  peritoneum  is  the  original  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mafion. — And,  according  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  upon  dissection,  that  the  intestines 
do,  more  readily  than  the  muscles,  participate  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The  muscles  arc 
indeed  guarded  in  some  measure  by  the  loose  cellu- 
lar substance,  which  separates  them  from  the  peri- 
toneum ;  but  this  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
what,  in  the  above  view,  appears  to  be  so  great  a 
a  difference,  between  the  sympathy  of  the  in- 
testines, and  that  of  the  muscles,  Avith  the  perito- 
neum. The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
the  disease  or  inflammation  is  in  general  communi- 
cated, not  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  intestines, 
but  from  the  intestines  to  the  peritoneum.  It  is 
the  disease  of  the  intestines  which  produces  those 
deadly  symptoms  that  are  said  to  mark  inHamma- 
iion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  3  and  although  there 


are  diseases  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  peculiarly 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  yet  the  inllammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  produced  by  any  external  cause, 
is  dangerous  only  by  propagating  its  inflammation 
to  the  intestines." 

The  author's  observations  on  the  stomachy  duo~ 
denum^  and  liver ^  are  no  less  worthy  of  the  stu- 
dent's attention ;  but  for  these  we  refer  to  the 
work  itself. 

DISSEPIME'NTUM,  in  botany,  the  name  by 
which  Linnaeus  denominates  the  parlitions  which, 
in  dry  seed-vessels,  as  capsules  and  pods  (sUiquaJy 
divide  the  fruit  internally  into  cells. 

DISSOLUTION,  a  discontinuation,  or  analysis, 
of  the  structure  of  a  mixed  body  ;  whereby,  what 
was  one,  and  contiguous,  is  divided  into  little  parts, 
either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous.  Dissolu- 
tion, then,  is  a  general  name  for  all  reductions  of 
concrete  bodies  into  their  smallest  parts,  without 
any  regard  either  to  solidity  or  fluidity  ;  though  iiv 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  among  authors, 
it  is  restrained  to  the  reduction  of  solid  bodies 
into  a  state  of  fluidity ;  which  is  more  properly 
expressed  by  solution,  as  a  branch  of  dissolution. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Terlius  de  Lanis, 
Boerhaavc,  and  some  other  learned  men,  the  power 
or  faculty  of  dissolving  exists  in  fire  alone.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  accounts  for  all  dissolutions,  and 
their  several  phenomena,  on  the  great  principle  of 
attraction  ;  and,  in  effect,  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
solution furnish  a  great  part  of  the  arguments  and 
considerations  whereby  he  proves  the  reality  of  that 
principle.     See  Chemistry. 

DISTASTE,  properly  signifies  an  aversion,  or 
dislike,  to  certain  foods  ;  and  may  be  either  con- 
stitutional, or  owing  to  some  disease  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

DISTEMPER,  the  same  with  disease.  See  Dis- 
ease. 

DISTICIII'ASIS,  (Sirix^'^''''^  5  from  Siffri^icc, 
from  Si;,  double,  and  r*%Of)  «  row  J;  a  disease  of 
the  eyelash,  in  which  there  is  a  double  row  of 
hairs,  the  one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  eye.  The  cure  consists  in  pluck- 
ing out  the  inverted  hairs,  with  a  fine  pair  of  spring 
forceps,  so  as  to  prevent  their  brushing  and  irritat- 
ing the  conjunctiva. 

DISTILLATION,  (from  distillo,  to  drop  by  lit- 
tle and  little),  a  chemical  process,  very  similar  to 
evaporation ;  instituted  to  separate  the  volatile 
from  the  fixed  principles  of  the  materials  distilled, 
by  means  of  fire.  Distillation  is  said  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  humid  way,  when  fluids  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  operation ;  and  in  the  dri/  way,  when 
solids  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  and  the  fluid 
product  arises  from  decomposition,  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  constituent  principles.  The 
objects  of  distillation  are:  1.  To  separate  to. 
latils  fluids  from  less  volatile,  or  from  solid*.  .2. 
4  T  ? 
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To  promote  the  union  of  different  substances.  3. 
To  generate  new  products  by  the  action  of  heat. 
In  no  distillation  should  the  heat  be  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even 
to  this  degree  it  should  be  raised  gradually.  The 
vessels  also  in  which  it  is  performed,  should  never 
be  filled  above  one-half,  and  sometimes  not  above 
one-fourth,  lest  the  substances  contained  in  them 
should  boil  over. 

Distillation  being  a  combination  of  evaporation 
and  condensation,  the  apparatus  consists  of  two 
principal  parts;  first,  the  vessels  in  which  the  va- 
pours are  formed  ;  secondly,  the  vessels  in  which 
they  are  condensed.  Those  employed  for  both  pur- 
poses are  very  various  in  their  shapes,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted. 
The  first  difference  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  vapour  passes  after  its  formation.  It 
either  descends,  i.  e.  distillation  per  descensum ; 
ascends,  distillation  per  ascensum,  as  in  common 
instances ;  or  it  passes  off  by  the  side,  which  is  call- 
ed distillation  per  latus. 

In  the  first  method,  viz.  per  descensum^  a  perfo- 
rated plate  of  tinned  iron,  or  other  material,  is 
fixed  within  any  convenient  vessel,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  beneath  it.  On  this  the  subject  of  the 
operation  is  laid,  and  over  it  is  placed  another 
plate,  accurately  closing  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  fuel. 
Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the  va- 
pour is  forced  to  descend  into  the  inferior  cavity, 
■where  it  is  condensed.  In  this  way  the  oil  of  olives 
is  prepared;  and,  on  the  same  principles,  tar  is  ma- 
nufactured, and  mercury  and  zinc  are  separated 
from  their  ores. 

In  distillation  per  ascensum,  the  vapour  is  al- 
lowed to  rise  to  some  height,  and  then  is  conveyed 
downwards  to  be  condensed  by  cold.  The  vessel 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  common  copper 
still,  which  consists  of  a  body  for  containing  the 
materials,  and  a  head  into  which  the  vapour  as- 
cends. From  the  middle  of  the  head  a  tube  rises 
for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  reflected  downwards, 
through  which  the  steam  passes  to  be  condensed. 
Another  kind  of  head,  rising  to  a  great  height  be- 
fore it  is  reflected,  is  sometimes  used  for  sepa- 
rating fluids  which  differ  little  in  volatility,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  less  volatile  vapours  would 
be  condensed  and  fall  back  into  the  still,  while 
only  the  more  volatile  vapours  would  arise  to  the 
top,  so  as  to  pass  to  the  refrigeratory.  The  same 
object  may  be  more  conveniently  attained  by  mana- 
ging the  fire  with  caution  and  address.  The  great- 
er the  surface  exposed,  and  the  less  the  height  the 
vapours  have  to  ascend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the 
distillation  proceed  ;  and  so  well  are  these  princi- 
ples understood  by  the  Scotch  distillers,  that  they 
do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  draw  ,off 
fifty  gallons  of  wash. 


The  condensing  apparatus  used  with  the  eommon 
still,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  tube  in  which 
the  head  terminates,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end 
of  a  pipe,  which  is  kept  cool  by  passing  through  a 
tub  or  other  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  called  the 
refrigeratory.  The  pipe,  in  common  cases,  is  made 
of  a  serpentine  form ;  but  as  this  renders  it  difficult 
to  be  cleaned,  Dr.  Black  recommends  the  use  of  a 
sigmoid  pipe.  The  refrigeratory  must  be  furnished, 
with  a  stop-cock,  that  when  the  water  it  contains 
becomes  hot,  and  does  not  condense  all  the  vapour 
produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  the  distilled  liquor  drops 
into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it ;  and  we  should 
observe,  that  when  any  vapour  issues  along  with 
it,  it  is  necessary  either  to  abate  the  fire,  or  else 
renew  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  the  product. 

Distillation  is  variously  employed,  in  pharmacy, 
to  obtain  the  medical  properties  of  vegetables,  and 
other  substances,  in  a  liquid  form. 

DISTORTION,  in  surgery,  is  when  any  part  of 
the  human  body  remarkably  deviates  from  its  na- 
tural shape  or  position.  Distortions  of  different 
parts  may  arise,  either  from  an  original  defect  in 
their  formation,  as  in  the  club-foot  in  new  born 
infants ;  from  diseases,  as  in  crookedness  of  the 
spine,  «fec.  or  it  may  result  from  some  accident,  by 
which  a  limb  is  broken  or  dislocated.  See  tha 
articles  Foot  and  Spine. 

DITTANDER.    See  Nasturtium  hortense. 

DITTANY,  BASTARD.  See  Dictamnus  al. 
bus. 

DITTANY   OF   CRETE.    Se©  Dictamnus 

CRETICUS. 

DITTANY,  WHITE.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURE'SIS,  (Stupyja-ii ;  from  Six,  through,  ani 
fscw,  to  flow)  /  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  See 
Diabetes. 

DIURE'TICA,  (of  the  Greek,  SispyjttKCt ;  from 
fofijtri/,  a  discharge  of  the  urine),  diuretics. 
Those  medicines  or  substances  are  so  called,  which, 
when  taken  internally,  augment  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  diuretics  act 
either  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
mass  of  blood  ;  or  else,  that  remaining  the  same, 
by  introducing  some  sort  of  matter  that  may  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  kidneys. 

As  when  any  quantity  of  water  is  taken,  we 
commonly  find  the  body,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  returning  to  the  same  weight  that  it 
was  of  before ;  so  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
water  thrown  in,  has  passed  out  by  the  excretions 
of  perspiration  and  urine ;  and  in  general  it  seems 
probable,  that  these  excretions  will  be  very  much 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  for  the 
time  present  in  the  mass  of  blood :  wherefore,  if 
the  perspiration  be  determined,  an  increase  of  the 
water  present  ia  the  blood  will  occasion  an  ia<* 
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crease  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  which  accordingly 
commonly  happens :  and  we  commonly  find,  that 
an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  drink  is  attended 
■with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine  secreted. 

"  This  therefore  is  the  foundation  of  the  first 
means  we  have  assigned  for  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  The  quantity  of  water  present  in 
the  mass  of  blood  may  be  different  from  different 
circumstances  ;  but  the  most  part  of  these  circum- 
stances are  hardly  under  the  direction  of  our  art : 
»nd  the  only  one  which  is  very  much  so,  is  the 
quantity  of  liquid  taken  into  the  body  by  drink- 
ing ;  which  being  therefore  the  chief  means  in  our 
power  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
blood,  may  be  considered  as  a  chief  means  of  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  urine  :  and  accordingly 
this  increase  of  drink  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  chief  of  diuretics. 

"  There  are,  however,  certain  states  of  the  body 
in  which  it  may  be  doubtful  if  this  means  of  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  urine  may  be  safely  employ- 
ed. It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  water  of  the 
blood,  instead  of  passing  off  by  the  excretions,  is 
effused  into  some  of  the  cavities,  and  occasions  the 
dropsy :  and  in  such  a  case  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  an  increase  of  the  water  in  the  blood,  made 
by  an  increase  of  drinking,  may  increase  the  effu- 
sion mentioned,  and  agg^ravate  the  disease.  This 
suspicion  has  had  such  weight  with  some  physicians  as 
to  lead  them  in  such  cases  to  enjoin  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  an  abstinence  from  drinking  ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  such  an  abstinence  has,  in  some  cases,  entirely 
cured  the  disease." 

Dr.  Cullen  would  not  rigorously  examine  into 
the  truth  of  this  fact  ;  but  he  is  confident  that  it 
has  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  from  the 
many  known  instances  of  its  being  attempted  with 
•very  little  benefit,  he  is  not  surprised  that  many  phy- 
sicians are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  should 
never  be  attempted.  It  is  an  extremely  painlul 
measure,  as  it  resists  the  urgent  desire  of  drink 
which  commonly  attends  this  disease  ;  and  it  may 
be  alleged,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary,  as  the 
tendency  to  effusion  may  have  its  limits,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  drink  taken  in,  may  be  discharged 
this  way,  but  still  a  portion  of  it  may  pass  by  the 
kidneys. 

So'far  as  this  happens,  the  Dr.  says,  the  drink- 
ing of  liquids  may  be  a  safe  measure;  and  he  as- 
serts, that  in  several  cases  of  dropsy  within  his 
observation,  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  was 
liearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  in  ; 
which  shows  that  the  permission  to  drink  had  been 
Tery  properly  given.  He  wonders,  indeed,  that 
the  advocates  for  an  abstinence  from  drinking 
have  not  thought  of  a  means  of  determining  how 
far  this  was  to  be  carried  ;  a  point  which  certainly 
might  be  nearly  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the 


quantity  of  urine  voided  in  a  given  time,  with  the 
quantity  of  drink  taken  in  during  the  same  time. 
He  himself  found,  from  making  this  comparison, 
that  a  very  entire  abstinence  from  drinking,  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  urine  voided,  allowed 
the  secretories  of  the  kidneys  to  fall  into  a  con- 
tracted state,  so  that  the  quantity  of  urine  voided 
was  still  farther  diminished,  and,  as  he  judged, 
tended  to  increase  the  effusion,  and  aggravate  the 
disease.  In  other  cases  he  found,  when  a  quantity 
of  drink  was  taken  in,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  passed  by  the  kidneys;  and  when,  as  some- 
times happened,  that  the  quantity  of  urine  voided 
was  equal  to  the  drink  taken  in,  he  concluded  that 
the  free  use  of  drink  was  a  thing  perfectly  fafe. 

"  To  illustrate  this  matter  farther,"  says.  Dr. 
Cullen,  "  I  must  observe,  that  the  water  of  the 
blood  carrying  the  saline  matters  of  it,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  economy  is  determined  to  the 
excretions,  and  particularly  to  the  kidneys ;  and 
therefore,  that  drinks  impregnated  with  saline 
matters  are  naturally  determined  this  way  rather 
than  by  the  preternatural  effusions  mentioned. 
The  fluid  poured  out  by  these  effusions  is  nearly 
insipid ;  whilst,  though  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  is  by  these  withdrawn  from  the  secretories 
of  the  kidneys,  yet  a  great  quantity  of  the  saline 
matter  of  the  blood  continues  to  pass  this  Avay : 
and  I  therefore  have  been  led  to  give  for  drinks, 
not  simple  water,  but  always  water  impregnated 
with  saline  matters :  and  I  can  assert,  that  water 
so  impregnated  passes  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
neys than  perfectly  insipid  liquors. 

"  Thus  water  impregnated  with  vegetable  acids 
is  not  only  more  grateful  to  the  patient  than  sim- 
ple barley-water,  or  water-gruel,  but  passes  al- 
ways in  greater  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
liquid  taken  in ;  and  it  is  commonly  by  attending 
to  tliis  that  1  have  found,  even  in  dropsy,  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  to  be  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  drink  taken  in." 

In  a  word,  whenever  we  can  perceive  that  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
drink  taken  in  within  the  same  time,  Dr.  Cullea 
held  it  to  be  safe,  to  allow  as  much  drink  as  the  pa- 
tient desired ;  and  he  says  he  has  no  doubt,  that 
"  by  such  indulgence^  the  disease  may  be  often 
entirely  cured"  There  are  indeed  many  instances 
of  such  a  result  upon  record  ;  as  in  the  cases  given 
by  Sir  George  Baker  in  the  Medical  Transactions, 
with  those  related  by  Dr.  Milman,  and  quoted  from 
several  authors  of  veracity.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions 
one  which  accidently  fell  under  his  observation. 
"  A  woman  labouring  under  an  anasarca  was  acci- 
dently directed  to  drink  a  mineral  water,  and  that 
in  considerable  quantity.  By  this  her  urine  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  anasarca  was  soon  entire, 
ly  cured."  lie  considers  it  absurd  indeed,  in  phy- 
sicians, to  employ  diuretics,  while  they  enjoin  an 
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abstinence  from  fluids,  the  taking  of  which  is  al- 
most the  only  means  of  conveying  these  diuretics  to 
the  kidneys.  Whenever  he  employed  diuretics, 
lie  at  the  same  time  advised  drinking  freely  of  li- 
quids ;  and  this,  he  is  persuaded,  often  contributed 
to  the  patient's  recovery. 

Before  Dr.  Cullen  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
other  means  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  urine  that 
may  be  employed,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  ef- 
fects of  promoting  this  secretion. 

"  As  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  nature,''  says 
he,  "  to  carry  out,  by  this  secretion,  the  valine  mat- 
ters that,  by  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy, 
are  constantly  generating  in  the  mass  of  blood  ;  so, 
by  increasing  the  secretion,  we  carry  out  those  sa- 
line matters,  which,  from  certain  causes,  abound 
more  than  ordinary  in  the  human  body.  Such  a 
superabundance  I  suppose  to  take  place  in  scurvy; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  increasing  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  the  chief  means  of  curing  that 
disease. 

"  But  as  there  are  still  other  causes  than  those 
producing  scurry,  which  may  increase  the  saline 
state  of  the  fluids;  so  the  increase  of  the  secretion 
of  urine  may  be  a  means  of  curing  many  diseases, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  those  in  particular 
that  may  be  so  cured.  Acrimony,  or,  what  I 
judge  to  be  the  same  thing,  a  saline  state  of  the 
lluids,  has  been  often  assumed  without  evidence  ; 
and  even  in  cases  where  it  certainly  existed,  there 
are  certain  acrimonies  which  d^  not  readily  pass  by 
the  kidneys,  and  of  course  diseases  depending  upon 
them,  which  are  not  to  be  cured  by  increasing  the 
secretion  there. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  increase  of  this  secretion 
may  not  prove  a  remedy  in  so  many  cases  as  we 
might  suppose  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  as  there  is  a  balance  between  the 
perspiration  and  the  secretion  of  urine,  so  that  the 
one  being  increased  the  other  is  diminished ;  if  there 
be  a  matter  which  nature  has  intended  to  pass  espe- 
cially by  the  perspiration,  if  this  is  retained  by  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  urine,  diseases  may  be 
produced:  and  even  if  the  increased  secretion  of 
urine  should  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which 
should  pass  by  the  skin,  the  saline  matters  which 
should  pass  that  way  by  their  being  less  diluted, 
may  be  more  ready  to  lodge  in  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  thereby  give  occasion  to  diseases  of  it. 

"  Another  eii'ect  of  an  increased  secretion  of 
urine  may  be  considered  as  merely  the  evacuation  of 
the  water,  or  wafry  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  when 
largely  increased,  may  excite  an  absorption  from 
the  cavities,  in  which  a  preternatural  accumulation 
of  serous  Quid  had  taken  place.  Thus  it  is  that  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine  has  often  proved  a  cure 
of  dropsy:  indeed,  I  doubt  much,  if  any  diuretic 
medicines  can  be  very  effectual  without  being  ac- 
companied with  an  incieasc  of  the  water  in  the 
blood  by  taking  ia  drink." 


In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  the  diuretic  vegetables  mentioned  by  writers 
are  of  very  little  povi  er,  and  are  employed  with 
very  little  success.  Of  the  Umbellafce,  the  medi- 
cinal power  resides  especially  in  their  seeds,  but  be 
never  found  any  of  them  very  efficacious.  The 
scnwii  (land  silvestris  has  been  commended  as  a 
diuretic  ;  but  its  poAvers  as  such  are  not  very  re- 
markable. In  like  manner,  some  of  the  plantee 
stellatw  have  been  commended  as  diuretics;  but 
none  of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except  the  rubiu 
tinctorum,  the  root  of  which  passes  so  much  by  the 
kidneys  as  to  give  its  colour  to  the  urine.  Hence 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  stimulate  the  secre- 
tories:  but  Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic  powers 
did  not  always  appear,  at  least  never  to  any  consi- 
derable degree  ;  and  as,  in  brute  animals,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  hurtful  to  the  system,  he  does  not 
think  it  fit  to  be  employed  to  any  extent  in  human 
diseases.  The  Bardana,  Gramen,  Lithospermuniy 
Ononis.)  Asparagus,  Enula  Campana,  are  all  sub- 
stances which  seem  to  pass  in  some  measure  by  the 
^kidneys ;  but  their  diuretic  powers  are  hardly 
worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cullen  in 
his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  Dulcamara,  Digitalis, 
Scilla  ;  some  of  the  Alliacice  and  Siliquosce  ;  the 
Jialsams  and  Resins  ;  Cantharides,  and  the  Diu- 
retic Salts.    See  those  articles. 

DIVARICATION  ;  the  crossing  of  any  two 
things.  Thus,  when  the  muscular  or  tendinous  fi- 
bres intersect  each  other  at  different  angles,  thej 
are  said  to  divaricate. 

DIVERTI'CULUM;  a mal-formation  or  diseased 
appearance  of  an  intestine,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  goes  out  of  the  regular  course  of  the 
tube;  and  thereby  forms  a  diverticulum,  or  devia- 
tion  from  the  usual  course,  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

DIVERTI'CULUM  NU'CKII  ;  the  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
passes.  Nuck,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  asserted  that 
it  remained  open  along  time  after  birth.  To  these 
openings  he  gave  the  name  of  diverticula. 

DIVU'LSIO  URl'NyE,  an  irregular  separation 
of  urine,  in  which  the  sediment  is  divided,  ragged, 
and  uneven. 

DIVISIBILITY,  is  that  property  of  a  body, 
whereby  it  is  conceived  to  have  parts,  and  into 
which  it  may  actually  or  ideally  be  divided.  All 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible  ;  yet  this  cannot  be 
actually  effected,  because  when  any  quantity  is  di- 
vided into  any  number  of  parts,  every  one  of  those 
parts  is  farther  divisible  into  as  many  more  parts, 
and  so  on  :  so  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
determinate  number  of  parts  in  any  continued 
quantity. 

DOCIMASTIC  ART;  the  art  of  examining 
fossils,  in  order  to  discover  what  metals,  &c.  they 
contain.    This  properly  belongs  to  chemistry. 
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DOCK-CRESSES.   See  Lamparna. 

DOCK,  SOUR.    See  Acetosa. 

DOCK.  WATI'^R.    See  IlYDiioLAPATiiuAf. 

DODDER  OF  THYME.  See  Epithymum. 

DODECADA'CTYEON,  {SivSeyMMKiruXov,  from 
tw^KXt  t'^elve^  and  ^(xySlvkos,  fingers  length);  a 
name  for  the  duodenum. 

DODECA'NDRIA,  (from  the  numerical  term 
iujSsKx,  duGcIeci'in,  and  avijj,  tnaritus),  in  the  Lin- 
ncan  system  of  botany,  a  class  of  plants,  the  ele- 
Tenth  in  order,  comprehending  all  those  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  and  twelve  stamina  in  each. 
See  Botany. 

DO'DRANS,  the  seventh  degree  in  the  Linna^an 
scale  for  measuring  the  parts  ol  plants  :  the  space 
between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the 
little  finger  when  both  extended ;  or  nine  Parisian 
inches. 

DO'DRANS,  a  nine  ounce  measure ;  also  a 
weight  of  ten  ounces. 

DOG-AND-DUCK   WATER.     See  Epsom 

WATER. 

DOG-ROSE.    See  Cynosbatus. 

DOG'S  BANE,  SYRIAN ;  the  Asclepias  Sy. 
riuca  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  particularly  poisonous  to 
dogs,  and  also  to  the  human  species.  Boiling 
appears  to  destroy  the  poison  in  the  young  shoots, 
which  are  then  said  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured 
like  asparagus. 

DOG'S  GRASS.    See  Granem  caninum. 

DOG'S  MERCURY.    See  Cynocrambe. 

DOG-STONES.    See  Satyrion. 

DO'GMA,  (Joy/xa;  from  Joxjo;,  to  be  of  opinion)-; 
an  opinion  founded  on  reason  and  experience. 

DOGMATISTS,  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians, 
of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first  founder.  They 
are  also  called  logici,  "logicians,"  from  their  using 
the  rules  of  logic  in  subjects  of  their  profession. 
They  laid  down  definitions  and  divisions  ;  reducing 
diseases  to  certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to  spe- 
cies, and  furnishing  remedies  for  them  all ;  suppo- 
sing principles,  drawing  conclusions,  and  applying 
those  principles  and  conclusions  to  particular  dis- 
eases under  consideration:  in  which  sense,  the  dog- 
matists stand  contradistinguished  from  empirics  and 
methodists.  They  rejected  all  medicinal  virtues  that 
they  could  not  reduce  to  manifest  qualities ;  but 
Galen  has  long  ago  observed  of  this  sect,  that  they 
must  either  deny  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  assign  but 
indifferent  reasons  and  causes  for  many  effects  they 
pretend  to  explain. 

DOLI'CHOS,  (from  ^oAi;^/o;  long;  so  called 
from  its  long  shape),  cowhage;  Dolichos pruriens  ; 
volubiliSf  leguminibus  rucemosis^  valvidis  subcari- 
natis  hir.mtis,  peduncuUs  ternis^  Linn,  Class, 
Diadelphia.  Order,  Decandria.  The  pods  of  this 
plant  are  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  which  are  the 
parts  employed  medicinally,  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tuary, as  anthelmintics.    See  Anthelmintica. 


DOLI'CHOS  SO'JA  ;  the  i)lant  which  affords  the 
Indian  kidney  bean.  It  is  much  cultivated  iir  Ja- 
pan, where  it  is  called  daidsu,  and  where  tiie  pods 
supply  their  kitchens  for  various  purposes;  but 
the  two  principal  preparations  of  them  are,  with 
a  sort  of  butter,  termed  miso,  and  a  pickle  called 
soojii. 

DOLrCHOS  PRU'RI  ENS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cowhage.    Sej  IjoLiciios. 

DO'LOR  FACIEI.    See  Tic  doloureux. 

DOLOUREUX  TIC,  also  named  rfo/or /rtc/ez; 
a  painful  spasmodic,  or  nervous,  disease,  which  at- 
tacks the  fticc.  It  consists  in  a  chronic  fixed  pain, 
which  has  paroxysms  of  acute  pa^n,  anil,  during  its 
presence,  gives  violent  lancinating  twitches,  like  the 
ticking  of  a  clock.  The  seat  of  this  aficction  is 
mostly  in  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the 
fifth  pair ;  though  it  is  a^it  to  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  also-.    See  Tic  i>oloureux.. 

DORO'NICUM,  (DoromtM)H,  Arab.)  the  herb  . 
leopard's  bane.    See  Aknica. 

DORSA'LES.  The  nerves  which  pass  out  from  ^ 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  thus  named. 

DO'RSI  SPINA'LIS.    See  Spinalis  dorsi. 

DORSUM,  (most  etymologists  say,  from  deor. 
sum,  because  it  bends  downwards)  ;  the  back.  It 
is  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  though,  as  translat- 
ed back,  it  includes  the  loins  also.  Dorsum  manu^ 
and  i^edis  is  the  outside  of  the  hand  and  foot.  Hence 
dorsale  is  applied  to  diseases,  whose  seat  is  sup- 
posed in  the  back,  as  the  Tabes  Dorsulis,  and  to  ex- 
ternal remedies  formerly,  as  Emplastrum  Dor- 
scilc  &c 

DORSAL-VERTEBRiE.  See  Bones  and  yer. 
tebr^. 

DORSTE'NIA,  (so  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Dorsten)  ;  a  name  for  the  Contrayervu. 

DORSTE'NIA  DRA'KENA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  contrayerva.   See  Contrayerva. 

DORSTENIA  HOUSTONII.     See  Contra- 

Y'^ERVA. 

DOSE,  (from  Joj;f,  any  thing  given  J,  a  quantity 
of  medicine  directed  to  be  swallowed  by  the  patient; 
or  so  much  of  any  remedy  as  is  administered  at  one 
time.    See  Posological  table. 

DOVE'S-P'OOT.   See  Geranium  colximbinum. 

DRACHM,  (Joaj/aa),  among  the  Greeks  was 
the  name  of  a  coin  ;  also  of  a  weight,  which  the 
divided  into  six  oboli.  In  medicine  it  is  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce,  in  prescription  marked  jj,  and 
contains  three  scruples,  or  sixty  grains. 

DRA'CO  SYLVE'STRIS.    See  Ptarmica. 

DRACOCE'PHALUM  CANARIE'NSE ;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  balsam  of  Gilead.  See  Mol- 
davica. 

DilACO'NIS  SA'NGUIS.    See  Sanguis  dra- 

CONIS. 

DRACO'NTIUM,  {Spccx^vlm  •■,  from  hx^'^v,  a 
dragon :   so  called,  because  its  roots  resemble  a/ 
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dragon's  tail),  iracontium^  sive  serpentaria  ;  dra. 
con's  wort.  This  plant  is  the  Arum  dracunculus^ 
Linn.  Its  roots  and  leaves  are  acrimonious  ;  much 
more  so  than  the  arum  maculatum,  with  which  it 
mostly  agrees  in  medicinal  virtues. 

DRACU'jyCULUS.  See  Guinea-worm. 

DRAGACA'NTHA.    See  Tracacantha. 

DRA'GANT,  GUM.    See  Tracacantha. 

DRAGONS.    See  Dracoxtium. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.     See  Sanguis  draco- 

NIS. 

DRAK'ENA.    See  Contrayerva. 

DRASTICA,  (of  the  Gr.  S^aa-tuoi,  active^  or 
brisk  ;  from  Spxu;,  to  effect  J  ;  a  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  medicines  wliich  are  yery  violent  in 
their  action  on  the  bowels ;  thus,  we  have  drastic 
purges,  emetics,  &c. 

DROPSY,  (hydrops,  from  ii$ui§,  water).  See 
Ascites  and  Anasarca. 

DROP  WORT.    See  OEnanthe  and  Filipen- 

DULA. 

DROPWORT,  HEMLOCK.    See  (Enanthe. 

DROPWORT,  WATER.    See  CEnanthe. 

DRO'SERA,  (from  Spoa-e^o^,  dezey,  which  is  from 
t^otro;,  dew;  drops  hanging  on  the  leaves  like 
dew)  ;  the  plant  called  sun-dew. 

DRO'SERA  ROT UNDIFO'LLV;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sun-dew.    See  Ros  solis. 

DRU'PA,  in  botany,  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  pericar- 
pinm  without  valve,  containing  a  stone,  as  the 
plum,  peach,  &c. 

DRUPA'CEiE,  (from  drupa),  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of 
Linnjeus,  containing  these  genera,  viz.  Amygdalus, 
Pru7ius,  Cerasus,  Padus. 

DRUN  KENNESS,  a  well-known  affection  of  the 
brain,  occasioned  by  drinking  too  freely  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Drunkenness  appears  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  different  constitutions:  some  it 
makes  gay,  some  sullen,  and  some  furious.  Per- 
sons addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  suffer,  in  the 
intervals  of  sobriety,  and  near  the  return  of  their 
accustomed  indulgence,  a  faintness  and  oppression 
about  the  prcecordia  which  it  exceeds  the  ordinary 
patience  of  human  nature  to  endure.  This  is 
usually  relieved,  for  a  short  time,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  excess ;  and  to  this  relief,  as  to  the  re- 
moval of  every  long  continued  pain,  they  who 
have  once  experienced  it  are  urged  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  resistance.  This  is  not  all :  as  the 
liquor  loses  its  stimulus,  the  dose  must  be  increas- 
ed, to  reach  the  same  pitch  of  elevation  or  ease ; 
which  increase,  proportionably  accelerates  the  pro- 
gress of  all  the  maladies  that  drunkenness  brings 
on.  Whoever  reflects,  therefore,  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  the  craving  in  advanced  stages  of  the 
habit,  and  the  fatal  termination  to  which  the  gra- 
tification of  it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  perceives 
the  least  tendency  in  himself  of  a  growing  inclina- 


tion to  intemperance,  collect  his  resolution  to  th!» 
point;  or  (what  perhaps  he  will  find  his  best  se- 
curity) arm  himself  with  some  peremptory  rule,  as 
to  the  times  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences.  Dys- 
pepsia, Apoplexy,  Dropsy,  Palsy,  and  many  other 
maladies,  are  the  consequences  of  this  lamentable 
Tree. 

DUCTILITY,  in  physics,  a  property  by  which 

bodies  are  dilated  by  repeated  or  continued  pres. 

sure.    It  is  peculiar  to  metals,  of  which  gold  is  the 

most  remarkable. 

DUCTS,  BILIARY.    See  Biliart  ducts, 
DU  CTUS  AD  NA'SUM.    See  Canalis  nasa- 

tis. 

DU'CTUS  COMMU'NIS  CHOLE'DOCHUS. 
See  CiioLEDOCHus  ductus. 

DU'CTUS  HEPATICUS.  See  Hepatic  duct. 
DU'CTUS  LACHRYMA'LIS.    See  Lachbt- 

MAL  ducts. 

DU'CTUS  LACTI'FERI,  called  also  ductus  ga. 
lactoferi ;  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular 
substance  composing  the  female  breast.  The  milk 
passes  along  these  ducts  to  the  nipple.  See  Mam- 
ma. 

DU'CTUS  PANCREA'TICUS;  the  pancreatic 
duct.  It  is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from  the 
sharp  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  gland,  towards  the  duodenum,  into 
which  it  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening  common 
to  itself  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  Se« 
Pancreas. 

DU'CTUS  SALIVA'LES  ;  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  salivary  glands,  which  convey  the  saliva  into 
the  mouth.    See  Saliva,  and  Salival  glands. 

DU'CTUS  STENO'NIS,  the  Stenonian  duct ;  so 
called  after  its  discoverer.  It  arises  from  all  tho 
small  excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland.  It 
passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  muscle,  peno. 
trates  the  buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth. 

DU'CTUS  WARTHONIA'NUS,  the  excretorj- 
duct  of  the  maxillary  glands ;  so  named  after  its 
discoverer. 

DUMBNESS,  the  privation  of  the  faculty  of 
speech.  The  most  general,  and  frequently  the  sole 
cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing  (see  Deafness)  ;  language  being  originally  ac- 
quired by  imitating  articulate  sounds.  From  this 
source  of  intelligence,  deaf  people  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded ;  they  cannot  acquire  articulate  sounds  by 
the  ear ;  unless,  therefore,  articulation  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  some  other  medium,  these  un- 
happy people  must  for  ever  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  language;  and  as  language  is  the  principal 
source  of  knowledge,  whoever  has  the  misfortune 
to  want  the  sense  of  hearing,  must  remain  in  a  state 
little  superior  to  that  of  the  brute  creation.  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  has  been  shown,  that  al. 
though  deaf  people  cannot  learn  to  speak  or  read 
by  the  direction  of  the  ear,  there  ar«  other  source! 
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of  imltatloTi,  by  which  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  have 
little  or  no  connexion.  Persons  deprived  of  the 
former  generally  possess  the  latter  in  such  perfec- 
tion, that  nothing  further  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  them  articulate,  than  to  teach  them  how  to 
use  these  organs.  This  indeed  is  no  easy  task ; 
but  the  regular  seminaries  kept  near  the  metropo- 
lis, by  Mr.  Braidwood  and  Mr.  Telfair,  as  well  as 
the  charitable  institution  at  Bermondsey,  in  which 
the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  is  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  show  that  it  is  certainly  prac- 
ticable. The  former  began  with  a  single  pupil  in 
1764  ;  and  since  that  period  has  taught  great  num- 
bers to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  to  read,  to 
write,  to  understand  figures,  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  &c. 

In  the  German  Ephemerides  is  an  account  of  an 
innkeeper's  son  affected  with  a  periodical  dumb- 
ness, which  had  continued  for  15  years.  The 
loss  of  speech  was  at  first  instantaneous,  and  con- 
tinued only  a  few  minutes  :  but  the  duration  of  it 
began  to  lengthen  every  day  ;  so  that  it  soon 
amounted  to  half  an  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours, 
and  at  last  to  93  hours,  yet  without  any  order. 
At  last  the  return  of  speech  kept  so  constant  and 
regular  an  order,  that,  for  14  years  together,  he 
could  not  speak  except  from  noon,  during  the  space 
of  one  entire  hour,  to  the  precise  moment  of  one 
o'clock.  Every  time  he  lost  his  speech,  he  felt  a 
sense  of  something  rising  from  his  stomach  to  his 
throat,  but  in  other  respects  was  tn  good  health. 
Both  his  internal  and  external  senses  also  continued 
sound:  he  heard  always  perfectly  well,  and  answer- 
ed the  questions  proposed  to  him,  by  gestures  or  in 
writing.  The  account  states,  that  all  suspicion  of 
imposture  was  removed,  by  his  keeping  exactly  the 
same  hour,  though  he  had  no  access  to  any  instru- 
ments by  which  time  can  be  measured. 

DU'MUS,  in  botany,  a  bush.  Bushes  send  out 
branches  from  near  their  roots ;  and  hence  are 
distinguished  from  trees,  whose  stem  rises  consi- 
derably before  any  branches  are  sent  out. 

DUNG,  DEVIL'S.    See  Assaf^tida. 

DUODE'NUM,  (from  duodenus,  consisting  of 
twelve ;  so  called,  because  it  was  supposed  not  to 
exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers ;  but  as  the 
ancients  dissected  only  brute  animals,  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  human  subject),  the  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestines.  This  intestine  having  arisen 
from  the  pylorus,  is  immediately  bent  a  little 
backward  and  obliquely  downward;  then  it  bends 
a  second  time  toward  the  right  kidney,  to  which  it 
is  a  little  connected ;  and  from  thence  passes  be- 
fore the  renal  artery  and  vein,  ascending  insensibly 
from  right  to  left,  till  it  gets  before  the  aorta,  and 
last  vertebra;  of  the  back.  It  continues  its  course 
obliquely  forward  by  a  gentle  turn,  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  third  incurvation,  and  also  the  extre- 
mity of  the  duodenum. 
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Through  this  whole  course  the  duodenum  is 
firmly  bound  down  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoni-nm, 
especially  by  a  transverse  duplicature  which  gives 
origin  to  the  mesocolon.  The  two  lamin:B  ol  this 
duplicature  being  at  fi^rst  separate,  and  soon  after- 
ward uniting,  must  leave  a  triangular  space  be- 
tween them,  which  is  lined  with  a  cellular  sub- 
stance. It  is  in  this  space  that  the  duodenum  ad- 
heres, by  means  of  the  cellular  substance,  to  the 
parts  already  named;  and  the  intestine  is  contain- 
ed therein,  as  in  a  case;  so  that,  without  dissec- 
tion, we  can  see  nothing  but  its  two  extremities  ; 
and  even  these  are  hidden  by  the  colon,  and  by  the 
first  convolutions  of  the  jejunum. 

The  first  coat  of  the  duodenum  is  consequently 
different  from  that  of  the  other  small  intestines, 
having  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  does  not  invest 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  intestine;  because, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  length,  it  lies  in 
the  triangular  space  already  mentioned  ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  cel- 
lular substance  belongs  to  the  outer  coat  of  the 
duodenum  than  to  that  of  the  other  intestines.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  duodenum  is  thicker  than  in 
the  jejunum  and  ileum.  The  tunica  nervosa  and 
villosa  form,  conjointly,  on  the  insides  of  tliis  intes- 
tine, a  great  number  of  small  duplicatures,  which 
advance  into  the  cavity  more  or  less  directly,  like 
portions  of  circular  planes,  with  one  edge  fixed  to 
the  intestine,  and  the  other  loose.  These  are  the 
valvulcB  comiiventes .  The  loose  edge  of  these 
valves  is  formtd  into  small  p!aits  or  waves  in  the 
natural  state ;  their  whole  surface  being  villous,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  intestine  between  them. 

The  villi  of  this  intestine  are  thicker  than  in  the 
stomach  ;  but  the  texture  of  them  in  man  is  not 
like  hairs,  as  they  are  commonly  represented  in 
figures,  bat  rather  like  that  of  a  fungous  granulated 
substance,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  very 
fine  papilla  of  different  figures  ;  in  which  we  see, 
through  a  ihicroscojie,  a  multitude  of  depressed 
points  or  pores,  by  which  their  whole  surface  seems 
to  be  pierced.  By  the  same  means  we  observe,  on 
different  places  of  the  inner  surface  of  this  intes- 
tine, several  round  villous  tubercles,  rising  like 
small  verrucas,  at  different  distances  from  each 
other. 

This  substance  sustains  an  infinite  number  of 
capillary  vessels  of  different  kinds;  for,-beside3 
the  blood-vessels,  we  sometimes  observe  a  great 
number  of  white  filaments  which  run  through  it, 
and  end  at  its  inner  surface  like  so  many  capillary 
roots  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  •  When  the  villous  sub- 
stance is  examined  in  the  microscope,  besides  the 
blood-vessels,  numerous  follicles  are  observed 
lodged  in  cellular  substance.  These  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  origin  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  have 
been  called  ampidlulce  of  Leiberkuhn,  because  first 
discovered  by  that  anatomist. 

The  fungous  substance  m  hich  binds  together  ami 
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incloses  these  capillary  filaments,  is  very  tender; 
and  the  capillary  extremities  of  the  small  blood- 
Tcssels  distiibuted  through  it,  seem  to  be  turned 
toward  the  poies  of  the  papillae.  Through  these 
pores  a  mucous  fluid,  more  or  less  transparent,  is 
discharged,  which  continually  moistens  the  cavity 
of  the  intestine. 

The  internal  surface  of  this  intestine  is  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  small  flat  glandular  tuber- 
cles, named  after  Brunner,  which  are  raised  on 
the  sides,  and  depressed  in  the  middle,  by  a  kind  of 
fossula  ;  and  they  are  more  numerous  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  intestine  than  any  where  else. 
About  the  pylorus  they  lie  as  it  were  in  heaps  or 
clusters ;  and  from  thence  the  distance  between 
them  increases  gradually  all  the  way  to  the  other 
extremity,  where  they  are  single.  These  glands, 
when  examined  carefully,  appear  like  little  blad- 
ders, with  the  orifices  turned  towards  the  carity  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  bodies  fixed  in  the  spongy 
substance  next  the  nervous  coat.  They  furnish  a 
particular  fluid,  which  is  often  found  to  be  of  a 
Yiscid  consistence. 

In  the  inner  surface  of  the  duodenum,  almost  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  first  incurvation,  and  on  the 
shortest  side,  there  is  a  longitudinal  eminence,  in 
the  point  or  apex  of  which  lies  a  particular  open- 
ing, which  is  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  biliarius, 
and  within  this,  the  ductus  puncreaticus  likewise 
opens. 

This  intestine  has  been  called  by  some  authors 
tentriculus  succenturiatus.  It  is  commonly  the 
widest,  though  the  shortest,  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  is  invested  with  more  cellular  substance,  espe- 
cially while  within  its  triangular  case,  where  it 
wants  the  outer  coat  which  the  others  have ;  and 
consequently  it  is  more  easily  dilatable  by  the 
Substances  which  might  otherwise  be  detained  with- 
in it. 

DU'RA  MA'TER,  (from  durus,  hard,  and 
mater ^  a  mother :  called  dura^  from  its  compara- 
tive hardness  with  the  pia  mater  ;  and  mater ^  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other 
membranes),  also  called  Dura  meninx  and  Derma- 
todes ;  a  thick  membrane  that  incloses  the  brain 
and  all  its  appendages,  lines  the  inside  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  supplies  the  place  of  an  internal  perios- 
teum ;  being  spread  in  the  depressions,  and  covering 
all  the  eminences,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  being  hurtful  to  the  brain. 

The  dura  mater  is  composed  of  one  lamina ;  al- 
though it  may,  by  maceration,  be  divided  into  two 
or  more.  Its  texture  is  very  close  and  strong,  ap- 
pearing to  be  partly  ligamentous  and  partly  ten- 
dinous. It  is  attached  closely  to  the  cranium  by  a 
great  number  of  filaments  of  the  external  surface, 
which  enter  the  pores  of  the  bones,  almost  every 
where,  but  more  particularly  at  the  sutures  both 
above  and  below ;  and  by  penetrating  these,  they 


communicate  with  the  external  periosteum.  The 
connecting  filaments  are,  for  the  most  part,  small 
vessels  ;  which,  being  broken  in  separating  the 
dura  mater  from  the  skull,  a  great  number  of  red 
points  appear  on  the  external  surface  of  that  mem- 
brane. The  adhesion  of  this  membrane  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranium  is  stronger  in  children 
and  young  persons,  than  in  those  of  an  advanced 
age :  the  filaments  become  then  very  small,  being 
compressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  bony  pores ; 
consequently  they  are  more  easily  ruptured  by  any 
force  applied  to  them.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  is  very  smooth  and  polished,  and  also 
continually  moistened  by  a  fine  fluid,  discharged 
through  its  pores,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peritonaeum  and  pleura. 

The  dura  mater  sends  off  several  processes  ;  three 
of  which  form  particular  septa  that  divide  the  brain. 
One  of  them  is  superior,  forming  a  kind  of  media- 
stinum between  the  two  great  lobes  of  the  brain. 
The  second  is  in  a  middle  situation,  like  a  dia- 
phragm, between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ; 
the  third  is  inferior,  between  the  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  superior  septum  is  longitudinal  in 
form  of  a  scythe,  whence  it  is  termed  the  false  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  middle  septum  is  transverse  ; 
and  is  called  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  inferior 
septum  is  very  small,  and  runs  down  between  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  ;  on  which  account  it  may 
be  termed  either  simply  septum  cerebelli,  or  septum 
occipitale  minus,  the  middle  partition  being  reckon- 
ed  the  septum  occipitale  majus. 

The  superior  or  vertical  septum,  called  the  falx 
ef  the  dura  mater,  is  a  long  and  broad  fold  or  du- 
plicature  of  the  internal  part,  reaching  from  the 
edge  of  the  crista  ossis  cribrosi,  along  the  sagittal 
suture,  to  the  middle  of  the  transverse  septum ; 
which  it  joins  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  ths  lateral 
laminae  of  the  falx  are  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  superior  lamina 
of  the  middle  septum.  Where  it  joins  the  middle 
septum  it  is  broader  than  at  the  os  ethmoides ;  and 
it  is  thicker  at  that  edge  which  adheres  to  the  cra- 
nium, than  at  the  other,  which  is  very  sharp. 

The  transverse  or  middle  septum,  called  ten- 
torium  cerebelli,  is  fixed  to  the  os  occipitis  along  the 
grooves  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  those  of  the 
great  angles  of  the  apophyses  petrosae  all  the  way 
to  the  posterior  clinoid  apophyses  of  the  sphenoidal 
bone.  Thus  it  forms  a  sort  of  shallow  vault,  on 
the  forepart  of  which  is  a  large  notch  almost  of  an 
oval  figure.  This  septum  divides  the  cranium  into 
two  cavities,  one  large  or  superior,  and  the  other 
small  or  inferior,  which  communicate  together  by 
the  great  oval  notch.  It  is  formed  by  a  particular 
fold  consisting  of  a  broad  portion  of  the  internal 
part  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  in  the  natural  state  it 
is  very  tense,  because  of  its  union  or  rather  con- 
tinuity with  the  fall.    This  union  of  the  two  septa 
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keeps  them  toth  very  tense,  so  that  the  middle 
septum  is  capable  ot"  sustaining  a  considerable 
weight ;  and  the  falx  is  able  to  resist  lateral  pres- 
sure, without  giving  way  to  either  side. 

The  small  occipital  septum,  which  is  very  short 
and  narrow,  runs  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
transverse  septum,  to  the  edge  of  the  great  occipital 
hole,  being  fixed  to  the  internal  spine  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis.  It  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  two,  and  distinguishes  the  lower  part 
of  the  occipital  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  two  la- 
teral parts.  In  some  subjects  this  septum  is 
double. 

Besides  these  large  folds,  there  are  two  small 
lateral  ones  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  each 
rnnning  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  clinoid 
apophysis  on  the  same  side.  These  two  folds,  to- 
gether with  the  anterior  or  posterior  parts  of  the 
sella  turcica,  form  a  fossula,  within  which  the  pi- 
tuitary gland  is  lodged.  There  are  likewise  two 
anterior  £elds  at  the  edges  of  the  sphenoidal  or 
superior  orfcitary  fissures,  which  augment  the  depth 
of  the  middle  fossulae  of  the  basis  cranii.  Thus  we 
have  seven  folds  of  this  membrane,  three  large  and 
four  small,  which  may  be  termed  internal  produc- 
tions or  processes  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  elongations  of  the  dura  mater  go  beyond 
the  general  circumference,  and  pass  out  of  the 
cranium,  through  the  openings  of  the  cranium. 
These  may  be  named,  not  improperly,  external 
productions  of  the  dura  mater.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  passes  through  the  great  occipi- 
tal foramen,  and  runs  down  the  common  canal  of 
the  vertebrae,  in  form  of  a  tube,  lining  the  inside  of 
that  canal,  and  inclosing  the  medulla  spinalis  ; 
having  the  name  of  its  dura  mater.  The  other 
elongations  accompany  the  nerves  out  of  the 
cranium  in  the  form  of  vaginaj,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  the  nervous  trunks  reckoned  in 
pairs.  For  the  olfactory  nerves,  there  is  the  same 
number  of  distinct  vaginae  as  there  are  holes  in  the 
ethmoidal  bone;  and  some  nerves  are  accompanied 
by  several  vaginae  through  one  hole,  as  happens  in 
the  ninth  pair. 

There  are  two  particular  elongations  which  line 
the  orbits,  and  form  the  vaginae  of  the  optic 
nerves.  These  orbitary  elongations  go  out  by  the 
superior  orbitary  fissures,  or  foramina  lacera  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  and,  increasing  in  breadth  in  their 
passage,  line  the  whole  cavity  of  the  orbits,  at  the 
edges  of  which  they  communicate  with  the  peri- 
cranium and  periosteum  of  the  face.  They  com- 
municate likewise,  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
or  inferior  orbitary  fissures,  with  the  pericranium 
of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossae.  These  com- 
munications explain  the  accidents  which  happen  to 
these  parts  in  wounds  of  the  scalp.  The  elonga- 
tions of  the   dura  mater  which  accompany  the 


blood-vessels  through  the  foram  ina  of  the  craiihiin, 
unite  with  the  pericranium  immediately  afterwards. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  elongations  which  lino 
the  fossulas  of  the  foramina  lacera  or  jugularia, 
and  the  bony  or  carotid  canals  of  the  apophysis 
petrosa,  &c. 

In  its  duplicature    the    dura   mater  contains 
several  canals,  into  Avhich  the  venous  blood,  not 
only  of  itself,  but  of  the  whole  brain,  is  carried. 
These  are  termed  sinuses ;  and  some  of  them  are 
disposed  in  pairs,  others  in  uneven  numbers  ;  that 
is,  some  of  them  are  placed  alone  in  a  middle  situa- 
tion; others  are  disposed  laterally  on  each  side  of 
the   brain.     Ancient  anatomists  reckoned  only 
four ;    but  we  now  add  several  others.  These 
sinuses  are  in  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater  ; 
and  their  cavities  are  lined  on  the  inside  by  fine 
membranes.    They  are :    1.  The  superior  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  or  falx,  reckoned  the  first  by  the  an- 
cients.   2.  Two  great  lateral  sinuses,  the  second 
and  third  of  the  ancients.    3.  The  sinus  called 
torcular  Herophili,  the  fourth  of  the  ancients. 
4.  The  small  sinus  of  the  falx,  or  inferior  longitu- 
dinal sinus.     5.   The  posterior  occipital  sinus, 
which  is  sometimes  double.     There  are  besides, 
four  sinus  petrosi,  two  on  each  side,  one  superior, 
and  one  inferior ;  two  transverse  occipital  sinuses  ; 
the  circular  sinus  of  the  sella  sphenoidalis ;  two 
sinus  cavernosi,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  lastly,  the 
two  orbitary  sinuses,  one  on  each  side. 

These  sinuses  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  great  lateral  sinuses,  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
they  being  only  continuations  of  the  lateral  sin- 
uses. They  likewise  empty  themselves,  partly  into 
the  vertebral  veins,  which  communicate  with  the 
small  lateral  or  inferior  occipital  sinuses ;  and 
partly  into  the  external  jugular  veins,  by  the  or- 
bitary sinuses,  which  communicate  with  others. 
Thus  the  blood,  which  is  carried  to  the  dura  ma- 
ter, &c.  by  the  external  and  internal  carotid,  and 
by  the  vertebral  arteries,  is  rehirned  to  the  heart 
by  the  external  and  internal  jugular  and  vertebral 
veins  ;  so  that,  when  the  passage  of  the  blood  is 
any  where  obstructed,  it  finds  another  way  by 
these  communications. 

The  great  sinus  of  the  falx  reaches  from  the 
connexion  of  the  ethmoidal  crista  with  the  os 
frontis,  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  falx,  all  the 
way  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  transverse  septum, 
and  there  it  ends  by  a  bifurcation  in  the  great  la- 
teral sinuses.  It  is  very  narrow  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, and  from  thence  becomes  gradually  wider 
all  the  way  to  its  posterior  extremity.  The  cavity 
of  this  sinus  is  triangular,  having  three  sides ;  one 
superior,  parallel  to  the  cranium  ;  and  two  lateral, 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  falx.  The  upper  side 
is  formed  by  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter :  and  through  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  a  kind 
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of  fine  raphe,  or  suture,  runs  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  two  lateral  sinuses,  are  productions  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater;  which  having 
parted  from  ihe  external,  are  inclined  toward  each 
other,  and  then  unite;  forming  first  the  sinus,  and 
afterwards  the  duplicature  of  the  falx.  This  sinus 
is  ]in(  d  interiorly  by  a  fine  proper  membrane, 
■which  forms  likewise  a  kind  of  raphe,  or  suture, 
along  its  bottom,  that  is,  along  the  union  of  the 
two  lateral  sides. 

In  this  sinus  are  many  openings  and  several  liga- 
mentary  Iraena.  The  former  are  orifices  of  veins ; 
the  smallest  of  which  belong  to  the  dura  mater, 
the  largest  to  the  brain.  The  veins  of  the  brain 
enter  the  sinus,  for  the  most  part  obliquely,  from 
behind  forward,  after  they  have  run  about  a  finger's 
breadth,  in  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater.  The 
internal  ir«na  of  this  great  sinus  appear  to  be  ten- 
dinous, and  probably  designed  to  prevent  its  too 
great  dilatation  by  the  motion  of  the  blood.  They 
vary,  however,  in  dilferent  subjects,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reach  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  has  been 
pretended,  that  glands  have  been  found  there;  but 
these,  in  fact,  are  only  certain  small  corpuscles, 
having  very  little  of  the  nature  of  glands. 

We  find  the  inferior  sinus  of  the  falx  in  the  low- 
er edge  of  its  duplicature.  It  is  very  narrow,  and, 
as  it  were,  ila^ted  on  both  sides.  It  communicates 
immediately  with  the  fourth  sinus  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  in  some  subjects,  seems  even  to  be  only  a  con- 
tinuation. It  likewise  communicates  with  the  great 
or  superior  sinus,  by  small  veins,  which  go  from  one 
to  the  other ;  and  with  the  veins  of  the  cerebrum 
by  the  same  means. 

'I'he  lateral  sinuses  seem  to  be  two  large  branches 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  one  going  to  the 
right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left,  along  the  great 
circumference  of  the  transverse  septum,  .all  the  way 
to  the  basis  of  the  apophysis  petrosa  of  the  tempo- 
ral bones.  From  thence  they  run  down,  having 
first  taken  a  laige  turn,  and  then  a  small  one  ;  and 
being  strongly  fixed  in  the  lateral  grooves  of  the 
basis  cranii,  they  follow  the  course  thereof,  all  the 
way  to  the  foramina  lacera,  and  fossulas  of  the 
jugular  veins.  They  do  not  always  arise  by  an 
equal  bifurcaiion  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  ; 
for,  in  some  subjects,  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses  ap- 
pears to  be  a  continuation  of  the  longitudinal,  and 
ihe  other  to  be  a  branch  from  it.  \Vc  also  some- 
times find  one  of  these  sinuses  higher  or  lower, 
larger  or  smaller,  than  the  other.  The  cavity  of 
these  lateral  sinuses  is  likewise  triangular,  and  fur- 
nished with  its  pro))er  membrane,  and  with  irajna  : 
and  it  has  also  the  small  venal  openings;  which  in- 
deed are  common  to  it,  not  only  with  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  but  Avilh  most  part  of  the  others.  Tlie 
posterior  or  outer  side  of  this  cavity,  is  formed  by 
the  external,  and  the  other  two  by  the  internal,  part 
of  the  dura  inater.    As  these  two  sinuses  go  out  by 


the  posterior  portions  of  the  openings  of  the  basis 
of  the  skull,  called  foramina  lacera,  they  are  di- 
lated into  a  kind  of  bag,  proportioned  to  the  fos- 
sulae  of  the  jugular  veins,  where  they  terminate  in 
the  latter. 

Near  the  concourse  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
and  lateral  sinuses,  there  occurs  an  opening  (some- 
times double),  which  is  the  orifice  of  a  sinus  situ- 
ated along  the  union  of  the  falx  and  transverse 
septum.  It  does  not  always  end  directly  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  superior  sinus,  but  sometimes 
opens  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses, 
especially  when  the  bifurcation  is  not  equal ;  and 
in  this  case  it  often  terminates  in  that  lateral  sinus, 
which  appears  like  abranch  from  the  common  trunk 
of  the  superior  and  other  lateral  sinus.  This  sinus 
has  been  named  torcular  Herophili,  from  an  ancient 
author,  who  imagined  that  the  blood  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  press,  at  the  union  of  these  four  sinuses. 
Its  diameter  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  its  form  a  kind 
of  bifurcation  with  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  with  a  vein  of  the  cerebrum,  called  uewa  magna 
Galeni. 

The  cavernous  sinuses  of  the  os  sphenoides,  are 
reservatories  of  a  very  particular  kind  ;  containing 
not  only  blood,  but  considerable  vessels  and  nerves; 
and  likewise  a  cavernous  substance  full  of  blood, 
much  like  that  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethras. 

The  small  tubercles  found  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  falx,  and  contiguous 
parts  of  the  brain,  have  been  called  glands  by  Pac- 
chioni,  and,  if  they  really  are  such,  which  how- 
ever remains  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  conglomerate  than  to  the  conglobate 
kind.  The  whole  inside  of  the  dura  mater  is  moist- 
ened by  exhalent  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peritoniEum  and  pleura. 

The  prominent  fibres  that  intersect  each  other  in 
different  ways,  and  which  appear  on  the  inside  of 
the  dura  mater,  especially  near  the  falx  and  trans- 
verse septum,  seem  to  be  only  of  a  ligamentary  and 
elastic  texture.  The  universal  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  cranium,  proves  that  it  can  have  no 
motion,  and  consequently  that  muscular  fibres 
would  be  altogether  useless  in  this  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

DU'llA  ME'NINX.    See  Duka  Matek. 

DWALE.    See  Belj.aoonna. 

DWARF,  an  appellation  given  to  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  are  greatly  inferior  in  size  to 
that  which  is  usual  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
Romans  were  passionately  fond  of  dwarfs,  whoux 
they  called  nani  or  nance ;  insomuch  that  they  of- 
ten used  artificial  methods  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
boys  designed  for  dwarfs,  by  inclosing  them  in 
buxes,  or  by  the  use  of  tight  bandages.  Augustus's 
niece,  Julia,  was  extremely  fond  of  a  dwarf  called 
Sonopas,  who  was  only  two  feet  and  a  hand's- 
breadth  high.    Wa  have  many  other  accounts  «f 
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human  dwarfs,  but  most  of  them  were  deformed, 
in  some  way  or  other,  besides  being  remarkable  for 
the  sinaUiiess  of  their  size.    Many  relations  con- 
cerning dwarfs  we  must  necessarily  look  upon  as 
fabulous,  but  the  history  of  Jeffery  Hudson,  the 
famous  English  dwarf,  is  looked  upon  as  authentic. 
He  was  born  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire  in  1619  ; 
and  about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  being  then 
but  eighteen  inches  high,  was  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  resided  at 
Burleigh  on  the  Hill.    Soon  after  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I.  the  king  and  queen  being  entertained 
at  Burleigh,  Utile  Jeffery  was  served  up  to  table 
in  a  cold  pye,  and  presented  by  the  duchess  to  the 
queen,  who  kept  him  as  her  dwarf.    From  seven 
years  of  age,  till  thirty,  he  never  grew  taller  ;  but 
after  thirty  he  shot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches,  and 
there  fixed.    Jeffery  became  a  considerable  part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  court ;  and  ,Sir  William 
Davenant  wrote  a  Poem  call  d  "  Jeffreidos^"  on  a 
battle  between  him  and  a  turkey-cock.  In  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  rela- 
tion is  given,  by  the  Count  de  Tressau,  of  a  dwarf 
called  Bebe,  kept  by  the  late  Stanislaus  king  of  Po- 
land, and  who  died  in  1764  at  the  age  ot  twenty- 
three,  when  he  measured  only  thirty-three  inches. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  he  measured  only  between 
eight  and  nine  inches.     Diminutive  as  were  his  di- 
mensions, his  reasoning  faculties  were  not  less  scan- 
ty ;  appearing  indeed  not  to  have  been  superior  to 
those  of  a  well-taught  pointer.    But  that  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  intellectual  powers  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  diminutiveness  or  tenuify  of  the  cor- 
poreal organs,  is  evident  from  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  littleness,  given  us  by  the  same  noble- 
man, in  the  person  of  Monsieur  Borulawski,  a  Po- 
lish gentleman  whom  he  saw  at  Luneville,  who  has 
since  been  at  Paris  and  lately  in  London,  and  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  measured  only  twenty- 
eight  inches.  This  miniature  of  a  man,  considering 
him  only  as  to  his  bodily  dimensions,  was  a  giant 
with  regard  to  his  mental  powers  and  attainments. 
He  is  described  by  the  count  as  possessing  all  the 
graces  of  wit,  united  with  a  sound  judgment  and 
an  excellent  memory;  so  that  we  may  with  justice 
say  of  M.  Borulawski,  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  and 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  used  them, 
"  Posse  ingenium  fortissimuin  ac  beatissimum  sub 
quolibet  corpusculo  latere.'" 

DWARF  ELDER.  See  Ebulus. 
DYS.ETHE'SL'E,  (of  the  Greek,  Sva-aioSyjcria. ; 
from  Sv;,  difficiiltli/,  and  aicrflavoiU-ai,  to  feel  ov  per- 
ceive) ;  the  sen'^es  injured  or  destroyed  by  tiie  im- 
perfections of  the  organs.  It  is  an  order  in  the 
class  locales  of  CuUen's  nosological  arrangement. 
See  Nosology. 

DYSCINE'SIiE,  (Sua-Kivyja-ix;  from  Su;,  bad,  and 
xivswi  to  move)  ;  motion  impeded,  or  depraved,  from 
an  imperfection  of  the  organ.  It  is  an  order  in  the 
class  locales  of  CuUen's  nosology.  See  Nosology, 


DYSECCE'A,  {hffyiKOia, ;  from  Su;,  difficult, 
and  axoij,  hearing)  ;  thd  hearing  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales 
and  order  djjsxsthesioe^  of  CuUen,  containing  two 
species  :  1.  Dijseccea  organica,  which  arises  from 
wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or 
inflammation  and  ob  truction  of  the  tube  :  2.  Dj/- 
seccea  atonica,  when  without  any  discernible  inju- 
ry of  the  organ.    See  Deafness. 

DYSENTE'RIA,  (Svasvrspix ;  from  h;,  diffi. 
culty,  and  syhpa.,  the  bowelsj,  a  dysentery,  or  flux  ; 
a  genus  of  disease  in  the  clas  pijrexice,  and  order 
projluvia,  of  Dr,  CuUen's  Nosology. 

In  this  disease,  the  patient  has  frequent  stools, 
accompanied  with  much  griping,  and  followed  by  a 
tenesmus.    The  stools,  though  frequent,  are  gene- 
rally in  small  quantity;  and  the  matter  voided  is 
chiefly  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  At  the 
same  time  the  natural  faeces  seldom  appear,  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  generally  in  a  compact  and  hard- 
ened form,  often  under  the  form  of  small  hard  sub- 
stances, known  by  the  name  of  scijbala.    This  dis- 
ease occurs  especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  at 
the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers  ;  and  with  these  it  is  often  compli- 
cafed.  It  comes  on  sometimes  with  cold  shiverings, 
and  other  symptoms  ot  pyrexia  ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  symptoms  of  the  topical  alfection  appear 
first.    The  belly  is  costive,  with  an  unusual  flatu- 
lence in  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  though  more  rare- 
ly, some  degree  of  diarrhoea  is  the  first  appearance. 
In  most  cases  the  disease  begins  with  griping,  and  a 
frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool.     In  indulging 
this,  little  is  voidt  d,  but  some  tenesmus  attends  it. 
By  degrees  the  stools  become  more  frequent,  the 
griping  more  severe,  and  the  tenesmus  more  urgent. 
With  these  symptoms  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite  ; 
and  frequently,  sickness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  al- 
so alfect  the  patient.    At  the  same  time  there  is 
always  more  or  less  of  pyrexia  present.     It  is 
sometimes  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  observes 
a  tertian  period.    Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  ma- 
nifestly iniiammatory,  and  very  often  of  a  pu- 
trid kind.    These  febrile  states  continue  to  accom- 
pany the  disease  during  its  whole  course,  espe- 
cially when  it  terminates  soon  in  a  fatal  man- 
ner.    In  other    cases,    the  febrile  state  almost 
entirely  disappears,  while  the  proper  dysenteric 
symptoms  remain  for  a  long  time  after.     In  the 
course  of  the  disease,  whetlier  for  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time,  the  matter  voided  by  stool  is  very  va- 
rious.   Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  mucous  matter 
without  any  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which  is 
named,  by  some,  the  morbus  mucosiis^  and  by  others 
the  dij-enteria  alba.    For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  mucus  discharged  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
blood.    This  sometimes  appears  only  in  streaks 
among  t!)e  mucus  ;  but  at  otiier  times  is  more  copi- 
ous, g'viag  a  tinct  to  the  whole:  and  upon  some 
occasions,  a  pure  and  unmixed  blood  is  voided  in 
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considerable  quantity.  In  other  respects,  the  mat- 
ter voided  is  variously  ciianged  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, and  is  commonly  of  a  strong  and  unusual- 
ly foetid  odour.  It  is  probable,  that  sometimes  a 
genuine  pus  is  voided,  and  frequently  a  putrid  sa- 
nies, proceeding  from  gangrenous  parts.  There 
are  very  often,  mixed  with  the  liquid  matter,  some 
films  of  a  membranous  appearance,  and  frequently 
some  small  masses  of  a  seemingly  sebaceous  matter. 
While  the  stools,  voiding  these  various  matters,  are, 
in  many  instances,  exceedingly  frequent,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  natural  faeces  appear  in  them  ;  and  when 
they  do  appear,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  form 
of  scybala,  that  is,  in  somewhat  hardened,  separate 
balls.  When  these  are  voided,  whether  by  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  or  as  solicited  by  art,  they  procure 
a  remission  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  the  frequent  stools,  griping,  and  tenesmus. 

Accompanied  with  these  circumstances,  the  dis- 
ease proceeds  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  When 
the  pyrexia  attending  it  is  of  a  violent  inflamma- 
tory kind,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  of  a  very 
putrid  nature,  the  disease  often  terminates  fatally  in 
a  very  few  days,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  superven- 
ing gangrene.  When  the  febrile  state  is  more  mo- 
derate,  or  disappears  altogether,  the  disease  is  of- 
ten protracted  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months  ; 
but,  even  then,  after  a  various  duration,  it  often 
terminates  fatally,  and  generally  in  consequence  of 
a  return  and  considerable  aggravation  of  the  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  states.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  ceases  spontaneously  ;  the  frequency  of 
stools,  (he  griping,  and  tenesmus,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, while  natural  stools  return.  In  other  cases, 
the  disease,  with  moderate  symptoms,  continues 
long,  and  ends  in  a  diarrhoea,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  lienteric  symptoms. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  disease  have  been  va- 
riously judged  of.  It  generally  arises  in  summer 
or  autumn,  after  considerable  heats  have  prevailed 
for  some  time,  and  especially  after  very  warm,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  dry,  states  of  the  weather; 
and  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  warm  than 
in  cooler  climates.  It  happens,  therefore,  in  the 
same  circumstances  and  seasons  which  considerably 
aftect  the  state  of  the  bile  in  the  human  body :  but 
the  cholera  is  often  without  any  dysenteric  symp- 
toms, and  copious  discharges  of  bile  have  been 
found  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  dysentery;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  connexion  the 
disease  has  with  the  state  of  the  bile. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  effluvia  from  very 
putrid  animal  substances  readily  atfect  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and,  upon  occasion,  they  certainly  pro- 
duce a  diarrhoea;  but  whether  they  ever  produce  a 
genuine  dysentery,  is  not  certain. 

The  dysentery  does  oftan  manifestly  arise  from 
the  application  of  cold,  but  the  disease  is  always 
contagious;  and,  by  the  propagation  of  such  con- 
tagion, independent  of  cold,  or  other  exciting 


causes,  it  becomes  epidemic  ia  camps  and  other 
places.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  doubted,  if  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  ever  produces  the  disease,  unless 
where  the  specific  contagion  has  been  previously 
received  into  the  body  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  probable,  that  a  specific  contagion  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  being  always  the  remote  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Whether  this  contagion,  like  many  others,  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  and  only  shows  its  effects  in 
certain  circumstances  which  render  it  active,  or  if 
it  be  ocoasionally  produced,  we  cannot  determine. 
Neither,  if  the  latter  supposition  be  received,  can 
we  say  by  what  means  it  may  be  generated.  As 
little  do  we  know  any  thing  of  its  nature,  consi- 
dered  in  itself ;  or  at  most  only  this,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  contagions,  it  is  very  often 
somewhat  of  a  putrid  nature,  and  capable  of  in- 
ducing a  putrescent  tendency  in  the  human  body. 
This,  however,  does  not  at  all  explain  the  peculiar 
effect  of  inducing  those  symptoms  which  properly 
and  essentially  constitute  dysentery.     Of  these 
symptoms  the  proximate  cause  is  still  obscure.  The 
common  opinion  has  been,  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  an  acrid  matter,  thrown  upon,  or  somehow 
generated  in,  the  intestines  ;  exciting  their  peristal- 
tic motion,  and  thereby  producing  the  frequent 
stools  which  occur  in  this  disease.    But  this  sup- 
position  cannot  be  adopted ;  for,  in  all  the  instances 
known,  of  acrid  substances  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  producing  frequent  stools,  they  at  the 
same  time  produce  copious  stools,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  acrid  substances  applied  to  any  length 
of  the  intestines.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
dysentery,  in  which  the  stools,  however  frequent,  are 
genei'ally  in,very  small  quantity,  and  such  as  may  be 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  lower  parts  of  th^ 
rectum  only.    With  respect  to  the  superior  por- 
tions of  the  intestines,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  colon,  it  is  probable  they  are  under  a  preter- 
natural and  considerable  degree  of  constriction  : 
for,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  natural  fasces  are 
seldom  voided  ;  and  when  they  are,  it  is  in  a  form 
which  gives  reason  to  suppose  they  have  been  long 
retained  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  consequently 
that  the  colon  had  been  affected  with  a  preternatu- 
ral constriction.    This  is  confirmed  by  almost  all 
the  dissections  which  have  been  made  of  the  bodies 
of  dysenteric  patients  ;  in  which,  when  gangrene 
had  not  entirely  destroyed  the  texture  and  form  of 
the  parts,  large  portions  of  the  great  guts  have  been 
found  affected  with  a  very  considerable  constric- 
tion. 

The  proximate  cause  of  dysentery,  or  at  least 
the  chief  part  of  the  proximate  cause,  seems  to 
consist  in  a  preternatural  constriction  of  the  colon, 
occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  those  spasmodic  ef- 
forts which  are  felt  in  severe  gripings,  and  which  ef- 
forts, propagated  downwards  to  the  rectum,  occa- 
sion there  the  frequent  mucous  stools  aad  tcnes- 
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mus.  But  whether  this  explanation  shall  be  admit- 
ted or  not,  it  will  still  remain  certain,  that  harden- 
ed faeces,  retained  in  the  colon,  are  the  causes  of 
the  griping,  frequent  stools,  and  tenesmus ;  for  the 
evacuation  of  these  faeces,  whether  by  nature  or 
by  art,  gives  relief  from  the  symptoms  mentioned  ; 
and  it  will  be  more  fully  and  usefully  confirmed  by 
this,  that  the  most  immediate  and  successful  cure  of 
dysentery  is  obtained  by  an  early  and  constant  at- 
tention to  the  preventing  the  constriction,  and  the 
frequent  stagnation  of  faeces  in  the  colon. 

During  the  early  periods  of  this  disease,  the  ob- 
jects chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure,  are  the 
following  :  the  discharge  of  acrid  matter  deposited 
in  the  alimentary  canal  ;  the  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  this  matter  when  it  cannot  be  evacuated  ; 
the  obviating  the  effects  resulting  from  such  acrid 
matter  as  can  neither  bs  evacuated  nor  destroyed  ; 
and,  finally,  the  prevention  of  any  further  separa- 
tion and  disposition  of  such  matter  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
disease,  the  principal  objects  are,  the  giving  a  pro- 
per defence  to  the  intestines  against  irritating 
causes  ;  the  diminution  of  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  and  the  restoration  of  due 
vigour  to  the  system  in  general,  but  to  the  in- 
testines in  particular. 

The  most  eminent  of  our  late  practitioners,  and 
of  greatest  experience  in  this  disease,  seem  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  cured  most  effectually 
by  purging,  assiduously  employed.  The  means  may 
be  various,  but  the  most  gentle  laxatives  are  usu- 
ally sufficient ;  and,  as  the  medicine  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  these  are  the  most  safe,  more  es- 
pecially as  an  inflammatory  state  so  frequently  ac- 
companies the  disease.  Whatever  laxatives  pro- 
duce an  evacuation  of  natural  faeces,  and  a  conse- 
quent remission  of  the  symptoms,  will  be  sufiici- 
ent  to  effectuate  the  cure.  But  if  the  gentle  laxa- 
tives shall  not  produce  the  evacuations  now  men- 
tioned, somewhat  more  powerful  must  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  found  nothing  more  proper  or 
convenient  than  tartarised  antimony,  given  in  small 
doses,  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  determine  its 
operation  to  be  chiefly  by  stool.  An  antimonial, 
at  one  time  considered  as  an  almost  infallible  reme- 
dy for  this  disease,  is  the  oxidum  antimonii  vitriji' 
catum  cum  cera,  or  vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  but  it  is  exceptionable  from 
the  uncertainty  and  violence  of  its  operation  ;  and 
perhaps  the  safest  and  best  purgatives  are  the  neu- 
tral salts,  particularly  those  containing  fossil  alkali, 
such  as  the  soda  vitriolata,  fartarimta,  or  phospho- 
rata.  Rhubarb,  so  frequently  employed,  is,  he 
thinks,  in  several  respects,  amongst  the  most  unfit 
purgatives;  and  indeed,  from  its  a>tringent  quality, 
it  is  exceptionable  at  the  commencement  of  the  af- 
fection, unless  it  be  conjoined  with  something  to 
render  its  operation  more  brisk,  such  as  calomel. 


Vomiting  has  been  held  a  principal  remedy  in 
this  disease ;  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
beginning,  with  a  view  to  both  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  fever,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  often  ;  and  unless  the  emetics  employed 
operate  also  by  stool,  they  are  of  little  service. 
Ipecacuanha  is  by  no  means  a  specific  ;  and  it 
proves  most  useful  when  so  managed  as  to  operate 
insensibly,  or  by  its  diaphoretic  properties. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  describes  the  treatment  of 
dysentery  in  the  following  way:  he  says,  evacua- 
tion by  bleeding  is  detrimental  in  dijsentery^  ex- 
cept when  it  is  the  natural  cure  of  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  and  attended  with 
hardness,  fullness,  and  strength  of  the  pulse.  The 
primcB  vice  arc  to  be  cleared  both  of  the  feculent 
matter  and  fluids  secreted  into  them  ;  these,  as  in 
all  cases  of  increased  secretion  where  the  glands 
are  inilamed,  being  very  apt  to  stimulate  and  pu- 
trefy. When  the  stomach  is  much  affected,  an 
emetic  is  to  be  exhibited  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  ma- 
naged in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  directed  in 
fevers,  as  we  wish  it  here  also  to  exert  its  relaxing 
power,  and  throw  the  circulation  upon  the  skin. 
A  purgative  is  also  to  be  given,  and  we  should 
choose  that  which  acts  principally  by  increasing 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  as  it  is  not 
a  greater  secretion  which  is  required,  but  an  evacu- 
ation of  the  matters  already  contained.  Although 
rhubarb  does  not  purge  so  copiously,  yet,  as  it 
clears  the  primce  vice,  it  is  preferable  to  most  others. 
While  the  disease  continues,  this  is  to  be  repeated 
frequently,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  being  retained  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestines,  where  the  peristaltic  motion  is  going 
on  too  slowly. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative.  Dr.  For- 
dyce says,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  throw  the  cir- 
culation on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  by  re- 
laxants, thus : 

R  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  i.  ad  gr.  ij.  Vel 

R  Sacchar.  Alb.  gr.  v. 

Antim.  Tartar,  gr.  i  ad  gr.  ss. 
Fiat  Pulv.  quaque  hora  sumend. 

The  intestines  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  defend- 
ed by  mucilaginous  medicines,  and  the  secretion 
checked  by  gentle  astringents. 

R  Gum.  Arabici  ^ij. 

Solve  in  Aq.  Hord.  ifeij.  Adde 

Syr.  Limon.  3ij. 
Bibat  pro  potu. 

R  Aq.  Font.  Ibij. 

Corn.  Cerv.  calc.  et  pra^p.  §ij. 
Gum.  Arab.  gij. 
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Coque,  ut  gummi  solvaturj  et  bibat  poculum 
frequenter. 

Starch,  and  other  mucilaginous  clysters,  take  off 
the  stimulus  arising  from  attempts  to  evacuation, 
when  little  or  nothing  is  contained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestines  ;  which  stimulus  is  sometimes 
the  sole  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 
When  injected  every  eight  or  twelve  hours,  they 
arc  now  and  then  sufficient  for  the  cure  ;  and  are 
in  all  cases  useful. 

It  is  also  of  considerable  use  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  any  attempt  to  go  to  stool ;  and  if  there 
be  soreness  about  the  anus,  it  should  be  rubbed 
with  hog's  lard,  or  any  other  expressed  oil  that  is 
just  fluid  in  the  heat  of  the  hody.  Or  if  the  other 
symptoms  are  greatly  diminished,  and  this  conti- 
nues, an  opiate  may  be  added  to  the  mucilage  in 
the  clyster. 

Stimulants  applied  externally  to  the  belly  have 
been  found  useful  in  relieving  the  pain. 

R  Sp.  vin.  rectif.  ^viij. 
01.  menthae,  jij. 
Sapon.  venet.  ^ss.  Solve. 
Ventri  appliccntur  lintea  calida,  linimento  hocce 
madefacta,  ter  quaterve  indies. 

Or, 

Be  Empl.  commun.  ^'j- 
01.  sem.  carui  ^ij. 
Gum.  galban.  gj. 
Fiat  empl.  super  alutam  extendendum,  et  abdo- 
mini  applicandum.   Interdum  additur  Opii 

5j- 

At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  as 
pure  air  as  possible,  provided  that  it  be  always  mo- 
derately warm,  and  that  he  be  not  exposed  at  any 
time  to  cold,  especially  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  most  liable  to  affect  the  system.  The 
food  ought  to  consist  of  preparations  of  farinace- 
ous vegetable  substances. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  treatment  already  pro- 
posed, the  purging  should  go  on,  so  that  there  is 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  weakness  or 
irritation,  astringents,  and  particularly  opium,  may 
be  given  along  with  other  medicines,  and  from  ^  to 
half  a  grain  of  it  may  be  taken  every  eight  hours  ; 
but  when  they  are  employed  at  the  beginning,  es- 
pecially alone,  they  stop  the  secretion,  but  leave 
the  inllammation,  and  death  ensues  either  from  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  or  now  and  then  from  gan- 
grcne  and  mortification  of  the  intestines. 

If  the  disease  then  continues,  and  the  symp- 
toms  of  irritation  are  not  very  violent,  the 
opium  is  to  be  exhibited  alone,  or  spices  are  to 
be  joined  to  it ;  or  other  astringents  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  such  as  those  prescribed  in  diarrhoea.  See 


DiARRiicEA.  Or  astringents,  spices,  and  opium, 
may  be  given  together  :  or  ipecacuanha  and  opi- 
um, as  in  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  or  opiates  or  astrin- 
gents may  be  added  to  the  mucilaginous  clysters. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  the  secretion  we 
wish  to  stop  by  these  astringents,  and  not  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  matters  already  contained  in  the  in- 
testines ;  for  this  reason  the  purgatives  ought  to  be 
repeated,  even  during  the  use  of  the  astringents. 

In  recent  cases  we  may  expect  the  cure  to  suc- 
ceed quickly  ;  but  in  tliose  of  longer  continuance, 
a  perseverance  in  the  proper  remedies  is  necessary, 
especially  if  the  intestines  should  be  inulcerated  ; 
and  then  indeed  the  disease  is  frequently  fatal.  If 
a  dysentery  should  arise,  with  acute  pain,  the  eva- 
cuations not  being  frequent,  and  the  pulse  hard, 
full,  and  strong,  as  before  described,  we  are  to 
bleed  copiously  and  repeatedly,  and  exhibit  pur- 
gatives that  will  produce  copious  evacuations,  such 
as  neutral  salts ;  and  apply  fomentations  to  the  ab- 
domen till  the  hardness  of  the  pulse  and  other 
symptoms  of  general  and  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion cease :  afterwardi  we  are  to  proceed  as  before 
directed. 

A  dysentery  accompanying  a  fever  is  also  very 
dangerous,  as  either  disease  being  cured,  the  other 
may  continue,  and  as  both  together  may  soon  weak- 
en and  kill.  We  are  to  endeavour  to  take  ott'  the 
fever,  by  the  remedies  already  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  a  violent  one,  and  afterwards  to  treat 
the  disease  as  a  simple  dysentery,  being  more  cau- 
tious in  employing  astringents.  After  the  purging 
ceases,  the  patient  often  becomes  costive,  and  if 
he  be  suffered  to  continue  in  that  state  for  two  or 
three  days,  he  is  apt  to  relapse  ;  the  belly  is  there- 
fore to  be  opened  by  bitter  purgatives. 

After  the  disease  is  cured,  the  bark  may  be  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  strength.  This  is  also  some- 
times of  use  during  the  purging ;  when  it  has  conti- 
nued  long,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  weakness 
appear. 

DYSLO'CHIA,  {Sv(T\o'/^ta.;  from  Juj,  difficultly, 
and  M-x)ot.i  the  lochia),  a  suppression  of  the  lochia. 
See  Lochia, 

DYSO'DIA,  (of  the  Gr.  ^utrwi'Tjf,  from  ^y;,  bad, 
and  o^cu,  to  smell),  Sauvages,  and  some  other 
nosologists,  form  a  genus  of  disease  which  they 
name  thus,  and  define  it  to  be,  stinking  exhalations 
from  the  whole  body,  or  from  a  particular  part;  as 
stinking  breath,  stinking  feet,  &c. 

DYSO'PIA,  (JucoTTia';  from  ^v;,  bad,  and  wi^/, 
an  eye),  the  sight  depraved,  requiring  one  certain 
quantity  of  light,  one  particular  distance,  or  one 
position.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  loca- 
les, and  order  dyscesihesice  of  Cullen,  containing 
the  live  following  species  :  1.  Dysopia  tenebrarum, 
requiring  objects  to  be  placed  in  a  strong  light. 
2.  Dysopia  luminis,  objects  only  discernible  in  a 
weak  light.  3.  Dysopia  dissitorum,  in  which 
distant  objects  are  not  perceived.  4.  Dysopia  prox^. 
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imorum,  in  which  objects  too  near  are  noi  per- 
ceived. 5.  Dysopia  lateralis ;  a  defect  by  which 
objects  cannot  be  viewed  distinctly  but  in  an  o- 
blique  position.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  object  placed 
on  the  left,  they  turn  their  face  and  eye  to  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.  This  disorder  may  proceed 
from  various  causes  both  natural  and  accidental, 
some  of  which  admit  of  no  remedy.  If  it  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  eye-lids,  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon  is  required  ;  if  by  a  transverse 
position  of  the  pupil,  some  mechanical  contrivance 
is  necessary.  If  it  be  OAving  to  an  albugo,  cover- 
ing part  of  the  pupil,  or  to  some  disease  that  has 
rendered  a  portion  of  the  cornea  opaque,  the  re- 
medies for  these  affections  are  to  be  here  applied. 
Some  curious  instances  of  Dysopia  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Edin.  Pract.  of  Med.  &c. 

DYSOIIE'XIA,  {h<rope^n3L, ;  from  hg,  bad,  and 
eps^ff,  appetite J  ;  the  appetite  depraved,  or  defi- 
cient. It  is  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cul- 
len's  nosology.    See  Nosology. 

DYSPETSIA,  (Sva-Tts^ia. ;  from  Su;,  bad,  and 
Tteitrui,  to  concoct);  an  affection  of  the  stomach, 
■with  symptoms  of  debility  in  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  wewro- 
ses,  and  order  adynamic.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  define  exactly  the  distemper  called  dyspepsia, 
when  considered  as  an  original  disease,  as  there  are 
very  few  maladies  which  some  way  or  other  do  not 
show  themselves  by  an  atfection  of  the  stomach ;  and 
much  more  difficult  still  must  it  be  to  enumerate  all 
its  syn!ptoms.  The  most  remarkable,  however, 
and  the  most  common,  are  the  following :  want 
of  appetite  ;  distension  of  the  stomach  when  no 
food  has  been  taken  for  some  time  before;  slight 
dejection  of  spirits;  a  gradual  decay  of  the  muscu- 
lar strength  ;  languor,  and  aversion  from  motion  ; 
the  food,  which  is  taken  without  appetite,  is  not 
well  digested  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  much 
distended  with  flatus,  whence  the  patients  are  tor- 
mented with  spasms,  gripes,  and  sickness:  fre- 
quently a  limpid  water,  having  an  acid  or  putrid 
taste,  is  brought  up;  sometimes  the  food  itself  is 
thrown  up  by  niouthfuls ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  same  is  swallowed  again,  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  ruminating  animals.  While  matters  are  in 
this  situation,  the  heart  sometimes  palpitates,  and 
the  breath  is  quick,  and  drawn  with  difficulty  :  the 
head  aches  and  is  giddy  ;  and  sometimes  both  these 
symptoms  are  continual,  and  very  violent,  insomuch 
that  the  patient  is  not  only  tormented  with  pain, 
but  staggers  as  if  he  were  drunk.  From  the  too 
great  accscency  or  putrefaction  of  the  aliment,  a 
cardialgia  or  heartburn  comes  on  ;  and  in  this  si- 
tuation, a  spontaneous  diarrhosa  sometimes  carries 
off  the  disease;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  an  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  attended  with  colic-pains. 
Frequently  tlie  pulse  is  quick,  sometimes  slow, 
but  always  weak  :  the  circulation  is  so  languid, 
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that  the  blood  can  scarce  reach  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, or  at  least  stagnates  in  them,  so  that  the  face 
becomes  livid,  swelled,  and  has  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance: and  at  the  same  time  that  the  circula- 
tion and  nervous  power  are  in  this  languid  state, 
the  perspiration  becomes  less  copious ;  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  corrugated ;  the  natural  heat, 
especially  of  the  extremities,  is  much  diminished ; 
the  tongue  is  white  ;  and  an  universal  laxity  takes 
place,  insomuch  that  the  uvula  and  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  are  sometimes  enlarged  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  extremely  troublesome.  The  pati- 
ent is  either  deprived  of  rest,  or  wakes  suddenly  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  mind  seems  to  be  affected  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  he  becomes  peevish,  fretful, 
and  incapable  of  paying  attention  to  any  thing  as 
usual.  At  last  hectic  symptoms  come  on,  and  the 
whole  frame  becomes  so  irritable,  that  the  slightest 
cause  excites  an  universal  tremor,  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  the  salivary 
glands  are  so  relaxed,  that  a  salivation  comes  on  as  if 
excited  by  mercury  ;  the  serum  is  poured  out  into 
tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  cellular  substance  of 
the  whole  body,  and  the  patient  becomes  affected 
with  anasarca  or  ascites. 

The  cause  of  dyspepsia  may  be  any  thing  which 
debilitates  the  system  in  general,  but  in  a  particular 
manner  afiects  the  stomach.  Such  are  opium  taken 
in  immoderate  quantities,  which  hurts  by  its  seda- 
tive and  relaxing  powers;  spirituous  liquors  drunk 
to  excess;  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  any  wararrelax- 
ing  liquor,  taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  an  indo- 
lent sedentary  life,  &c.  &c.  All  these  act  chiefly 
\\\ion  people  of  a  Aveak  and  delicate  habit;  for  the 
robust  and  hardy  seldom  labour  under  a  dyspep- 
sia, or  at  most  a  very  slight  one. 

When  a  djspepsia  first  occurs,  it  is  frequc^nfly 
removed  without  groat  difficulty  :  when  it  is  mp- 
tomatic,  we  must  eudcavour  to  cure  the  priuiary 
disease  ;  and  without  this,  we  cannot  erxpect  a  com- 
plete removal  of  the  afiection  ;  but  when  it  fre- 
quently returns,  Avith  symptoms  of  groat  debility, 
hectic  fever,  or  dropsy,  we  have  great  reason  to 
dread  the  event. 

A  radical  cure  of  dyspepsia  is  only  to  be  exp  'ct- 
ed  bv  removing  from  the  stomacli  and  sj'sleni  that 
debility  on  which  the  disease  d.  peiuls.  On.  this 
ground,  the  objects  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
cure  are  :  1.  The  avoiding  whatever  Avill  tend  to 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  stomach  ;  2.  The  cm- 
ploying  such  remedies  as  have  intiucnre  in  increas- 
ing that  vigour;  3.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the 
obviating  urgent  symptoms,  particularly  those 
which  tend  to  increase  and  support  the  affections. 
On  the  avoiding  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
vigour  of  the  stomach,  after  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  causes  inducing  the  disease,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  make  any  further  observations ;  and 
4X 
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indeed,  every  dyspeptic  patient  will  be  taught  by 
experience  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  intention. 
The  medicines  chiefly  employed  with  the  fiew  of 
increasing  vigour,  are  those  of  the  tonic  kind;  but, 
previous  to  their  use,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  vo- 
mits or  purgatives.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to 
putrescericy,  antiseptics  must  then  be  exhibited: 
but  more  frequently  there  is  a  prevailing  acidity, 
which  creates  an  intolerable  heartburn.  To  pal- 
liate this  symptom,  some  magnesia  may  be  given  ; 
which  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  testace- 
ous powders,  as  being  purgative  while  dissolved  in 
an  acid,  when  the  others  are  rather  astringent. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations, 
we  have  an  account,  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  two  cases 
of  dyspepsia  attended  with  a  very  uncommon 
degree  of  caidialgia,  in  which  magnesia  was  so 
successful,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
in  slighter  degrees  of  the  disorder.  And  in  vol. 
II.  of  the  Transactions  of  a  Society,  in  London, 
for  the  improvement  of  medical  and  chirurgical 
knowledge,  Dr.  Blaue  has  given  an  account  of  the 
good  effects  of  kali  in  these  cases.  Cinchona,  Co- 
lomba,  Chamomile,  and  other  bitters,  are  useful. 
See  those  articles. 

DYSPERMATI'SMUS,  {hfrTtiffj^ariff^a^  ;  from 
Juf,  bad,  and  truspiLoi,,  seed);  a  slow  or  impeded 
emission  of  the  semen  during  coition.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  epischeses 
of  Cullen.  This  impediment  proceeds  generally 
from  obstructions  in  the  urelhra,  or  else  by  tumors 
in  itself,  or  in  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  ; 
in  which  case  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  is- 
churia urethralis  ;  sometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  kind 
of  epileptic  fit,  which  seizes  the  man  in  the  venereal 
act;  and  sometimes  the  semen,  when  ejected  from 
the  proper  receptacles,  is  again  absorbed  by  them, 
or  flows  into  the  bladder,  and  is  expelled  along 
with  the  urine.  The  last  case  is  very  difficult,  or 
indeed  impossible  to  cure  ;  as  proceeding  from 
scirrhi,  or  other  indissoluble  tumors  of  the  verum- 
ontanum,  or  the  neighbouring  parts,  requiring  sali- 
vation, and  the  use  of  the  hemlock  internally,  and 
externally  in  the  form  of  a  bath.  In  some,  it  pro- 
ceeds merely  from  too  violent  an  erection ;  in  which 
case  opiates  and  emollient  and  relaxing  medicines 
will  be  of  service  :  indeed  we  have  an  example  of  a 
cure  performed  by  means  of  these,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  E/.says. 

DYSYPHA'GIA,  (from  Svsyiwd  (pa.yuj,  to  eat); 
.a  disease  ranked  by  Dr.  Cullen  under  the  class 
locales  and  order  dyscinesia.  lie  defines  it,  an 
impeded  deglutition,  unattended  with  inflammatory 
affection,  or  injured  respiration.  This  disease  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Munckley, 
who  justly  reckons  it  one  of  the  most  deplorable  in- 
cident to  the  human  body.  Its  beginning  is  in 
general  so  slight  as  to  be  scarce  worth  notice,  the 
patients  perceiving  ouly  a  small  impediment  to  the 


swallowing  of  solid  food  :  they  usually  continue  in 
this  state  for  many  months ;  during  which,  all 
liquid  foods,  and  even  solids  themselves,  when  cut 
small  and  eaten  leisurely,  are  got  down  without  much 
difficulty  :  by  degrees  the  evil  increases,  and  the 
passage  through  the  oesophagus  becomes  so  narrow, 
that  not  the  smallest  solid  whatever  can  pass 
through  it ;  but,  after  having  been  detained  for 
some  time  at  the  part  where  the  obstacle  is  formed, 
is  returned  again  with  a  hollow  noise  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind,  and  with  the  appearance  of  convulsion. 

The  seat  of  this  malady  is  sometimes  near  the  top 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  at  other  times  further  down, 
nearer  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
last  case,  the  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  which  is 
above  the  obstruction,  is  frequently  so  dilated  by 
the  food  which  is  contained  in  it,  as  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  large  quantity  ;  and  the  kind  of  vo- 
miting,  by  which  it  is  again  returned  through  the 
mouth,  comes  on  sooner  or  later  after  the  attempt 
to  swallow,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  or  re- 
moteness of  the  part  afl'ected.  In  the  last  stage  of 
this  disease,  not  even  liquids  themselves  can  be 
swallowed,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
patient  dies  literally  starved  to  death. 

Oq  the  dissection  of  such  as  have  died  in  this 
manner,  the  oesophagus  is  found  to  be  considerably 
thickened  ;  and  in  some  so  contracted  within,  at 
the  diseased  part,  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passing 
of  a  common  probe  :  in  others,  to  adhere  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  close  up  the  passage, 
and  not  to  be  separated  without  great  difficulty. 

Dr.  Munckley  says,  the  only  medicine,  which  he 
ever  found  of  any  service,  is  mercury.  In  cases 
which  are  recent,  and  where  the  symptoms  have 
not  risen  to  any  great  height,  small  doses  of  mer- 
cury given  every  night,  and  prevented,  by  purga- 
tive medicines,  from  affecting  the  mouth,  he  says, 
have  accomplished  the  cure.  But  where  the  com- 
plaint has  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  symptom 
has  come  on  of  the  foods  being  returned  through  the 
mouth,  a  more  powerful  method  of  treatment  be- 
comes necessary.  In  this  case  he  never  found  any 
thing  of  the  least  avail  in  removing  any  of  the^symp- 
toms  but  mercury,  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise 
a  gentle,  but  constant  spitting  :  and  this  method 
he  pursued,  in  some  cases,  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess. 

Some  observations  on  this  morbid  affection  of  the 
throat  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wathen,  a  sur- 
geon in  London  He  says  the  constricted  (esopha- 
gus occurs  now,  more  frequently  than  formerly  ; 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  incurable,  except  in  an 
early  state,  and  before  an  ulcer  commences  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  whilst  the  contraction  of  the  tube 
is  yet  simple,  with  no  other  thickness  or  solidity, 
than  what  arises  from  its  texture  being  comprised 
in  a  less  space  than  before.  The  cause,  bethinks, 
may  be,  the  swallowing  hot,  scalding,  or  spirituons 
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liquors,  from  accident  or  habit.  The  seat  of  the 
disease,  he  says,  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  that 
part  of  the  canal  where  it  adheres  to  the  back  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  this  stage  he  recommends 
a  daily  introduction  of  a  bougie,  the  size  of  which 
should  be  daily  increased ;  and  also  the  frequently 
swallowing  pills,  and  at  last  boluses,  of  butter  and 
boiled  fat,  with  a  view  to  dilate  the  tube  in  that 
part. 

Mr.  Home,  of  London,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ap- 
plication of  caustic  to  strictures  in  the  urethra,  also 
turns  his  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and 
suggests  the  propriety  of  its  application  in  cases  of 
Dysphagia. 

DYSPHO'NIA,  (Su<r<pujvioc ;  from  Sv;,  bad,  and 
fwvj,  the  voice ),  a  difficulty  of  speaking. 

DVTSPNCE'A,  (Sua-'ffvoKX, ;  from  Sv;,  difficult,  and 
"Tfyfui,  to  breathe ^  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  spasmi  of  Dr.  Cullen.  It  is  a 
continual  difficult  respiration,  without  sense  of 
stricture,  and  accompanied  Avith  cough  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Cullen  de- 
scribes six  species  of  Dyspnoea  :  1.  The  catarrhal, 
which  is  readily  known  by  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia and  catarrh  attending  it,  and  to  the  removal 
of  which  symptoms  the  care  of  the  physician  must 
be  principally  directed.  2.  The  dry  Dyspnma. 
This  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  phthisis  pul- 
monalis ;  but  Saurages  mentions  one  species  of 
phthisis  to  which  the  dry  dyspncea  seems  more  par- 
ticularly to  belong.  The  patients  fall  away  by  de- 
grees, and  have  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  con- 
tinual thirst,  and  little  or  no  spitting.  When  opened 
after  death,  their  lungs  are  found  not  to  be  ulcerated, 
but  shrivelled  and  contracted  as  if  they  had  been 
smoke-dried.  Goldsmiths  and  chemists  are  said 
to  be  subject  to  this  disease,  by  reason  of  the  va- 
pours they  draw  in  with  their  breath.  Sauvages 
does  not  mention  any  particular  remedy.  Short- 
ness of  breath  arising  from  tubercles,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  a  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
lungs,  is  commonly  found  in  scrofulous  habits,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  concomitancy  of  those 
external  swellings  and  appearances  which  particu- 
larly mark  the  scrofula.  This  species  of  dyspnoea 
generally  ends  in  a  phthisis.  Courses  of  goats' 
whey,  and  of  sea-water,  have  been  known  to  do 
service ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  perfect 
cure  is  seldom  obtained.  Issues  are  of  use  in  these 
cases,  as  they  appear  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
an  over-fulness  of  blood,  if  it  should  happen  at 
any  time  to  supervene.  S.^Dijspncea  from  changes 
in  the  weather.  This  seems  to  be  a  disease  entirely 
spasmodic,  and  the  foetid  gums  and  other  antispas- 
modics are  accordingly  indicated.  4.  Dyspnoea 
from  earthy  substances  formed  in  the  lungs.  Sau- 
vages mentions  this  disease  as  much  more  common 
IB  brutes  than  in  the  human  race  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen 


mentions  his  having  seen  some  instances;  and  we 
have  several  accounts,  by  different  authors,  of  calcu- 
lous matters  being  coughed  up  by  people  labouring 
under  a  dyspnoea,  and  threatened  with  consump- 
tion. In  three  cases  of  this  kind  which  fell  under 
Dr.  Cullen's  inspection,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  earthy  or  stony  concretions  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  calcareous  matter  was  coughed  up 
frequently  with  a  little  blood,  sometimes  with  mu- 
cusonly,  and  sometimes  with  pus.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  an  exquisite  phthisis  came  on,  and  proved 
mortal :  in  the  other  two  the  symptoms  of  phthisis 
were  never  fully  formed ;  and  after  some  time, 
merely  by  a  milk  diet,  and  avoiding  irritation,  the 
patients  entirely  recovered. 

Sauvages  also  greatly  recommends  milk  in  these 
cases,  and  soap  for  dissolving  the  concretions.  The 
reason  why  brutes  are  more  subject  to  these  pul- 
monary calculi  than  mankind,  is  that  they  very 
seldom  cough,  and  thus  the  stagnating  mucus,  or 
lymph,  concretes  into  a  kind  of  gypseous  matter. 
5.  The  watry  dyspnoea  ;  the  Dyspncea  pituifosa,  or 
Orthopnosa  ab  hydro-pneumonia,  oi  Sauvages.  This 
may  arise  from  too  great  a  defluxion  of  mucus  on 
the  lungs,  or  from  an  effusion  of  serum,  as  is  men- 
tioned under  the  pneumonia.  The  treatment  of 
the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said  under  the  heads  of  Pneumonia, 
Catarrh,  Empyema,  &c.  6.  The  dyspnoea  from 
corpulency ;  othopncea  a  pinguedine,  of  Sauvages. 
There  have  been  many  instances  .of  suffocation  and 
death  occasioned  by  too  great  corpulency.  These 
fatal  effects,  however,  may  be  almost  always  avoid- 
ed if  the  persons  have  resolution  to  persist  in  an 
active  and  very  temperate  course  of  life  ;  avoiding 
animal  food,  much  sleep,  and  using  a  great  deal  of 
exercise.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Ob- 
servations, however,  there  is  an  extraordinay  in- 
stance of  internal  obesity  which  neither  showed  it- 
self externally,  nor  could  be  removed  by  any  me- 
dicines. 

Other  species  of  dyspnoea  have  been  considered 
under  Phthisis.  It  is  frequently  symptomatic  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  or  swellings 
of  t]ie  abdomen,  &c. 

DYSU'RIA,  (from  Sv;, painful,  and  ovpov,  urine), 
dysury;  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  voiding  the  urine. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  c\a.ss  locales,  and  order 
epischeses,  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  defines  it  a  painful, 
and,  by  some  means,  impeded  emission  of  urine.  He 
distinguishes  six  species  :  1.  Dysuria  ardens,  when 
the  urine  scalds  in  passing  off,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
or  unusual  acrimony  of  the  urine  itself,  there  be- 
ing not  any  evident  disorder  in  the  bladder  ;  as  in 
gouorrhcea.  2.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  when  a  spasm 
affects  the  parts  which  communicate  with  the  blad- 
der. 3.  Dysurialcompressionis,  from  something  con- 
tiguous pressing  on  the  bladder.  4.  Dysuria  phlo. 
4X2 
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gistica,  when  the  parts  about  the  bladder  are  in- 
flamed. 5.  Dysiiria  ccdculosa,  when  there  are 
the  signs  ot"  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  6.  Di/suria 
mucoyaywhen  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus; 
also  called  glus,  catcirrhus  vesicce,  &c. 

Thedysuria,  in  some  cases,  terminates  in  an  entire 
suppi  e.ssion,  or  ischuria.  See  Ischuria.  Initssim- 
ple-t  form,  the  remedies  directed  under  the  article 
Strangury,  will  be  advisable.  The  spasmodic  spe- 
cies callsfor  opium  and  thewarm  bath.  (See  Stric- 
ture). Dysury  from  compression,  can  only  be  re- 
lieved by  taking  off  the  pressure;  and  that  from 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  itself,  by  the  means 
suggested  under  Cystitis.  The  difficulty  of  urine 
from  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  treated  of  in  the  arti- 
cle LiTHiASis ;  and  that  resulting  from  a  morbid 
accumulation  of  the  natural  mucus  (a  rare  occur- 
rence), is  most  efiectually  relieved  by  weak  alkaline 
solutions  copiously  administered. 

Dr.  Percival  describes,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, a  species  of  chronic  di/suria,  to  which  persons 
of  an  arthritic  or  scorbutic  habit,  and  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  are  peculiarly  incident. 
He  says  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  stone,  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  use  of  lithontriptics.  It  has,  in- 
deed, many  symptoms  in  common  with  that  disorder, 
such  as  frequent  and  urgent  calls  to  make  water  ; 
pain  at  each  extremity  of  the  urethra ;  a  mucous 
discharge,  tenesmus,  and  sometimes  a  suppression 
of  urine  :  but  the  patients  who  labour  under  it  feel 
no  uneasy  weight  in  the  perinaeum,  and  always 
Toid  their  water  with  much  less  difficulty  in  an 


erect  than  in  a  horizontal  posture.  The  complaint, 

also,  may  be  further  distinguished  from  the  stone, 
by  having  shorter  intervals  of  ease  ;  by  more  fre- 
quently injuring  the  retentive  power  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  occasioning  no  sudden  interruption  to  the 
stream  of  urine  in  the  absence  of  pain.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  an  acrid  defiuxion  on  the  coat  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  thereby  rendered  so  exquisitely 
sensible,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  urine  becomes 
almost  intolerable,  and  very  frequent  efforts  arte 
excited  to  expel  it :  these  efforts,  however,  should 
be  restrained  as  much  as  possible,  because  they  tend 
to  increase  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
and  to  prevent  the  complete  discharge  of  its  con- 
tents :  for  that  organ  cannot  sufficiently  contract 
itself  without  a  due  degree  of  previous  distension. 
Of  all  the  remedies  which  Dr.  Percival  tried,  he 
saySj  that  mercury  was  the  most  successful ;  it  sel- 
dom failed  to  afford  relief,  and  generally  produced 
a  cure,  if  administered  with  perseverance  and  in 
sufficient  quantity.  According  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  one,  two,  or  three  scruples  of  the  ung. 
hydrargyri  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  thighs 
every  night,  till  a  slight  ptyalism  ensues.  The  symp- 
toms for  the  most  part  abate  before  the  spitting 
comes  on;  and,  after  it  has  continued  a  while, 
they  disappear  entirely.  Sometimes,  in  slighter 
cases,  the  doctor  gave  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  with 
tv/o  grains  of  pulv.  antimonial.  twice  every  day:  and 
this  small  dose  of  mercury,  if  duly  continued,  has 
effected  a  cure,  without  producing  any  salivatioa, 
or  even  soreness  of  the  mouth. 
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lAR,  the  organ  by  which  the  impressions  of 
sound  are  received  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 
It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  described 
by  anatomists,  as  consisting  of  an  external  and  an 
internal  part.  The  former  named  auricula,  has 
been  described  under  that  head. 

The  use  of  the  external  ear,  is  like  a  tunnel  to  ga- 
ther the  sounds,  which  by  its  ridges  and  hollows  are 
directed  to  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  first  part  of 
the  internal  ear.  This  is  a  conduit  which  goes  from 
the  middle  of  the  concha  to  the  tympanum  ;  it  is 
near  ah  inch  long,  about  three  or  four  lines,  or 
twelfth-parts  of  an  inch  wide  ;  and  its  passage  is 
not  straight  but  crooked,  passing  first  upwards,  and 
then  downwards,  when  it  has  a  small  tendency 
upwards  again,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  extremity 
bends  a  little  down  to  the  obliquity  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.    The  beginning  of  this  passage  js 
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cartilaginous,  being  a  continuation  of  the  concha 
contracted  ;  the  end  of  it  is  bony,  which  makes  the 
greate»t  part  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
meatus,  as  the  cartilage  does  of  the  lower  and  fore 
part.  The  whole  cavity  within  is  lined  with  a 
membrane,  which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  skin  which  covers  the  auricula,  and  which 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  approaches  the 
tympanum.  On  the  back  side  of  this  membrane 
there  is  a  great  number  of  little  glands,  whose 
excretory  ducts  bring  into  the  meatus  a  yellow  ce- 
rumen,  whose  bitterness  and  viscidity  hinders  in- 
sects probably  from  approaching  the  raembrana 
tympani,  which  it  likewise  preserves  against  the  ef- 
fects of  air.  The  cartilage  is  always  slit,  and  fre- 
quently in  more  than  one  place.  The  meatus  has 
the  same  vessels  which  the  external  ear  has,  and 
both  have  a  vein  which  passes  through  the  eleventh 
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of  the  external  holes  of  the  skull,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  lateral  sinuses. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  closed  with 
a  thin  transparent  membrane,  of  an  oral  figure, 
stretched  out  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  making  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
meatus,  and  an  aeute  with  the  lower  and  fore  part. 
This  is  the  membiana  tijmpani,  which  is  set  in  a 
bony  circle  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  which  wants 
about  half  a  line  of  being  a  complete  circle.  The 
handle  of  a  small  bone,  called  the  malleolus,  is  tied 
to  this  membrane,  which  it  draws  somewhat  in- 
wards, making  it  a  little  coocaTe  towards  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  :  and  there  runs  a  small  twig  of  a 
nerTC  from  the  fifth  pair  upon  its  inside,  called 
Chorda  Tympani.  The  upper  edge  of  this  mem- 
brane being  sometimes  not  quite  closed  to  the 
bone,  gives  a  passage  for  the  air  from  the  mouth 
to  the  external  ear.  Behind  this  membrane  there  is 
a  pretty  large  cavity  coMqA  Tympanum  ;  it  is 
about  three  or  four  lines  deep,  as  much  wide,  and 
between  two  and  three  high  :  it  is  lined  with  a  fine 
membrane,  on  which  there  are  several  veins  and 
arteries.  It  is  always  full  of  a  purulent  matter  in 
the  fcetus. 

In  this  cavity  there  are  four  small  bones,  of  which 
thefirstis  the  malleolus,  or  hammer,  so  called  bi-cause 
of  its  shape.  Its  head  has  on  its  lower  side  two  pro- 
tuberances, and  a  cavity  whereby  it  is  joined  to  the 
incus  by  ginglymus :  its  handle,  which  is  pretfy 
long  and  small,  is  fastened  to  the  mcmbrana  tym- 
pani :  its  whole  length  is  about  three  lines  or  a  lit- 
tle more.  Near  its  head  it  has  two  small  processes, 
and  it  is  moved  by  three  muscles :  the  first  is  called 
externus  ;  it  rises  fvom  the  upper  and  external  side 
of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  lower  process  of  the  malleolus,  which  it 
draws  outwards.  This  is  necessary  when  sounds 
are  too  great,  because  they  might  break  the  mem- 
bratia  (ympani.  The  second  is  the  o6//(^i<ws  ;  it  lies 
in  the  external  part  of  the  conduit  which  goes  to 
the  palate,  and  entering  the  barrel,  it  is  contained 
in  a  sinuosity  of  the  bone  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  is  inserted  into  the  slender 
process  of  the  hammer,  assisting  the  former  muscle 
in  its  action.  The  third  is  the  internus,  which 
arises  from  the  extiemity  of  the  bony  part  of  tha 
conduit  which  leads  to  the  fauces,  and  lies  in  a  si- 
nus of  the  OS  petrpsum,  till  it  passes  over  a  little 
rising  of  the  bone  at  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  part  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleolus.  This  muscle,  by  pulling  the  hammer 
inwards,  distends  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  second  small  bone  is  called  the  Incus,  or  an- 
vil :  it  has  a  head  and  two  legs  ;  its  head,  which  is 
near  two  lines  long,  above  one  broad,  and  but  half 
a  line  thick,  has  a  protuberance,  and  two  cavities, 
whereby  it  is  articulated  with  the  hammer;  the 
shorter  of  its  legs  is  tied  to  that  side  of  the  conduit 


which  goes  to  the  processus  mammillaris,  and  its 
longer  leg  to  the  head  of  the  third  bone,  called  the 
stapes  or  stirrup,  because  of  its  resemblance  :  it  is 
of  a  triangular  figure,  made  of  two  branches  set 
upon  a  Hat  basis,  which  stands  upon  the  foramen 
ovale.  The  space  between  the  two  branches  is  fill- 
ed up  by  a  fine  transparent  membrane.  The  union 
of  the  two  branches  is  called  the  head  of  the  stir- 
rup, in  which  there  is  a  small  cavity,  wherein  lies 
the  fourth  bone.  The  iieight  of  the  stapes  is  a  line 
and  a  half,  the  length  of  it  above  a  line,  and  the 
breadth  half  a  line.  There  is  a  small  muscle  which 
arises  out  of  a  small  canal  in  the  bottom  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  which  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
stirrup,  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  a  very  small 
bone,  being  convex  on  that  side  which  is  received 
into  the  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  stirrup,  and  hol- 
low on  the  other  side,  where  it  receives  the  long 
leg  of  the  anvil,  which  is  only  joined  to  the  stirrup 
by  means  of  this  fourth  bone. 

Besides  these  bones,  there  are  several  holes  in 
the  tympanum  :  the  first  is  in  its  fore  i)art  near  the 
membrana  tympani :  it  is  the  entry  to  the  sinus  in 
the  maminillary  process.  The  second  is  the  orifice 
of  a  conduit  which  leads  to  the  palate  of  the  mouth  ; 
the  beginning  of  this  passage  is  very  narrow  and 
bony,  the  middle  is  cartilaginous ;  and  its  extre- 
mity, which  opens  near  the  uvula,  is  above  four 
lines  wide,  membranous,  and  dilated  by  some  mus- 
cular fibres  :  and  they  open  the  extremity  of  this 
passage  either  when  we  open  our  mouths  to  hear 
more  distinctly;  or,  when  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a  free  communication  between  the  external 
air,  and  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  in  the  internal  process  of  the 
OS  petrosum  ;  the  one  is  called  fenestra  oralis ;  the 
basis  of  the  stirrup  stands  upon  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
entry  to  the  vestibulum  :  the  other,  caUcd  fenestra 
rotunda,  is  covered  by  a  fine  membrane,  inclosed 
ill  a  chink  of  this  hole  ;  and  it  leads  to  the  cochlea. 

The  vestibulum  is  a  cavity  in  the  os  petrosum, 
behind  the  fenestra  ovalis :  it  is  above  two  lines 
broad,  as  much  long,  and  a  line  and  a  half  high. 
In  it  open  the  semi-circular  pipes  of  the  labyrinth, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cochlea,  and  the  auditory 
nerve,  at  five  small  holes. 

The  labyrinth  is  made  of  three  semicircular  pipes, 
above  half  a  line  wide,  excavated  in  the  os  petro- 
sum ;  they  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  vestibu- 
lum. That  which  is  called  the  superior  canal,  and 
is  generally  about  five  or  six  lines  long,  joins  one  of 
its  extremities  to  that  which  is  called  the  superior 
canal,  and  these  two  extremities  open  by  one  orifice; 
but  the  middle  tube  opens  at  each  end  by  itself, 
into  the  vestibulum. 

The  last  cavity  of  the  ear  is  the  cochlea.  It 
resembles  a  snail's  shell.  Its  canal,  which  Avindsin 
a  spiral  line,  is  divided  into  two,  the  upper  and 
lower,  by  a  thin  spiral  lamina,  of  which  the  part 
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next  the  axis  is  bony,  but  extremely  brittle  ;  and- 
that  next  the  outer  shell  is  membranous,  appearing 
only  to  be  made  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  upper 
canal  opens  into  the  tympanum  ;  this  is  narrower 
than  that,  especially  towards  the  basis  of  the  coch- 
lea, where  each  is  about  a  line  wide,  and  the  basis 
itself  is  about  four  lines  diameter. 

The  vessels  of  the  internal  ear  are  arteries  and 
Teins,  from  the  internal  carotid  and  jugulars.  The 
nervus  auditorius  enters  by  the  hole  in  the  internal 
process  of  the  os  petrosum.  It  consists  of  two  bun- 
dles, of  which  one  is  hard,  the  other  soft.  Five 
branches  of  the  portio  mollis  enter  the  vestibulum, 
and  form  a  delicate  web,  which  sends  slips  that  run 
through  the  semicircular  canals  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
portio  mollis  enters  the  cochlea  at  the  center  of  its 
base,  and  turns  with  the  spiral  line,  of  which  it  pro- 
bably makes  the  membranous  part.  The  portio 
dura  passes  through  its  proper  passages,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  external  parts  about  the  ear. 

The  several  parts  which  compose  the  ear  are 
more  particularly  described  under  their  proper 
heads.  For  an  account  of  the  functions  of  this  or- 
gan see  Hearing  ;  and  for  its  diseases,  see  Deaf- 
ness. 

EARTHS,  in  chemistry,  are  defined  by  Cron- 
stedt  to  be  such  substances  as  are  not  ductile,  mostly 
indissoluble  in  water  or  oil,  and  that  preserve  their 
constitution  in  a  strong  heat.  Mr.  Bergman  re- 
marks that  thpy  are  insipid,  and  not  soluble  in 
1000  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water;  though, 
by  augmenting  the  heat,  as  in  Papin's  digester, 
perhaps  all  the  kinds  we  are  yet  acquainted  with 
may  be  found  capable  of  solution,  especially  when 
precipitated  from  some  other  menstruum ;  their 
surface  being  then  greatly  augmented.  In  this 
chain  of  nature,  they  proceed  by  an  insensible  gra- 
dation towards  the  salts ;  so  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  but  by  artificial  limits.  A  moderate 
heat  does  not  change  their  form,  nor  are  they 
dissipated  by  a  more  violent  one.  Dr.  Black  de- 
fines them  to  be  such  bodies  as  are  not  soluble  in 
•water,  not  inflammable,  and  their  specific  gravity 
not  more  than  four  times  the  weight  of  water. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  salts  by  their 
insolubility  ;  from  the  inflammables,  by  their  want 
of  inflammability  ;  and  from  the  metals,  by  their 
deficiency  in  weight.  Some  objections  have  been 
made  to  this  definition,  as  not  being  strictly  appli- 
cable to  those  earths  which  are  known  to  be  solu- 
ble in  water  :  but  this  objection  may  be  accounted 
of  little  weight,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  dis- 
parity betwixt  the  solubility  of  the  earths  and  salts, 
a  few  grains  of  the  earths  saturating  some  pounds 
of  water  ;  so  that  if  they  have  any  solubility,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  possess  but  a  very  small  share 
of  it. 

Another  property,  which  is  not  usually  taken 
into  the  definition,  makes  nevertheless  a  remarkable 


character  of  the  earthy  bodies,  viz.  their  great 
fixedness  in  the  fire.  All  the  other  classes  of  bo- 
dies  show  themselves  volatile  in  more  or  less  vio- 
lent  degrees  of  heat.  All  the  salts  can  be  made  to 
evaporate;  all  the  inflammable  substances  arc  vola- 
tile;  all  the  metals,  gold  not  excepted,  have  been 
converted  into  vapour;  but  the  earths,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  volatilized,  excepting  only 
two,  the  diamond  and  asbestos.  Some  phenomena 
attending  the  volatilization  of  the  diamond  give 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  a  pure  earthy  sub- 
stance. There  is  an  appearance  of  inflammation  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  compound,  having  an  earthy 
matter  for  its  basis,  and  deriving  its  volatility  from 
other  matters.  In  general,  therefore,  the  earths 
have  been  found  fixed  in  any  degree  of  heat  of 
which  we  have  had  experience ;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  a  possibility,  that  heat  might  be  raised  to 
such  an  intensity  as  to  volatilize  the  most  fixed 
body  in  nature;  but  till  the  means  of  doing  so 
shall  be  found  out,  the  earths  may  be  considered  as 
absolutely  fixed. 

The  earths  called  primitive  or  simple,  because  they 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  method  hitherto 
known,  were  by  Cronstedt  supposed  to  be  nine; 
but  later  chemists  have  reduced  them  to  five.  Some 
reduce  the  number  still  further;  but  Mr.  Bergman 
informs  us,  that  these  "  rest  their  opinions  upon 
fanciful  metamorphoses,  unsupported  by  faithful 
experiments."  As  experiments  teach  us  that  there 
are  five  primitive  earths,  it  is  evident  that  the  spe- 
cies arising  from  their  mixture  cannot  exceed  24, 
viz.  ten  double,  consisting  of  two  earths  ;  six  tri. 
pic,  three  quadruple,  and  the  five  primitive  earths. 
Even  all  these  different  mixtures  have  not  been 
found,  though  they  probably  do  exist  in  nature. 
The  natural  compositions  of  acids  with  the  earths, 
forming  substances  not  soluble  in  1000  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  which  may  be  called 
saline  earths,  are  undoubtedly  chemical  combina- 
tions.  The  five  primitive  earths  are,  barytes  ;  cal- 
careous earth,  capable  of  being  reduced  into  quick- 
lime ;  magnesia  ;  alumina ;  and  silex.  "  But 
though  we  consider  these  as  the  most  pure  of  all 
the  earthy  bodies,  they  are  never  found  native  in 
a  state  of  absolute  purity;  nor  indeed  can  they  be 
made  perfectly  pure  even  by  artificial  means.  Water 
and  carbonic  acid  unite  readily  with  the  four  first ; 
and  when  expelled  by  fire,  a  little  of  the  matter  of 
heat  is  added,  until  driven  out  by  a  more  powerful 
attraction.  But  in  this  state  they  possess  a  degree 
of  purity  not.  to  be  attained  by  any  other  known 
method.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them 
when  sufficiently  burnt,  in  order  to  distinguish  bet- 
ter what  properties  depend  upon  adhering  hetero- 
geneous matters." 

Bergman  at  first  added  the  earth  of  gems  to  the 
five  classes  already  mentioned ;  but  he  found  after- 
wards, that  these  are  compounded  of  some  of  the 
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fire  earths  already  mentioned,  particularly  of  the 
argillaceous ;  insomuch  that  they  may  be  said  almost 
entirely  to  belong  to  that  class. 

The  earths  chiefly  used  in  medicine  are,  the  ar- 
gillaceous (boles),  the  calcareous,  magaesia,  alu- 
mine,  and  barytes  :  see  those  articles. 

EARTH,  ABSORBENT.    See  Absorbents. 

EARTH,  ALUMINOUS;  that  which  contains 
alum.  These  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scolland,  and  many  other  places.  See 
Alumen. 

EARTH-BATH  ;  a  remedy,  recommended  by 
some  writers,  as  a  specific  in  consumption.  Van 
Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaavc,  tells 
us,  from  the  information  of  a  person  of  credit,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  they  have  a  method  of  cur- 
ing the  phthisis  pulmonalis  by  the  use  of  this  re- 
medy; and  he  quotes  the  celebrated  Solano  de 
Luque  in  confirmation  of  this  practice,  Solano 
speaks  of  the  banos  de  tierra,  as  a  very  old  and 
common  remi  dy  in  Granada  and  some  parts  of 
Andalusia,  in  cases  of  hectic  fever  and  consump- 
tion  ;  and  relates  several  instances  of  their  good 
effects  in  his  own  practice.  The  method  he 
adopted  on  these  occasions  was  as  follows  :  he 
chose  a  spot  of  ground  on  vHiich  no  plants  had 
been  sown,  and  there  he  made  a  hole  large  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  patient  up  to  the  chin. 
The  interstices  of  the  pit  were  then  carefully  filled 
up  with  the  fresh  mould,  so  that  the  earth  might 
every  where  comu  in  contact  with  the  patient's 
body.  In  this  situation  the  patient  was  suifered  to 
remain  till  he  began  lo  shiver  or  felt  himself  uneasy; 
and  during  the  whole  process,  Solano  occasionally 
administered  food,  or  some  cordial  medicine.  The 
patient  was  then  taken  out,  and,  afier  being  wrap- 
ped in  a  linen  cloth,  was  placed  upon  a  mattress, 
and  two  hours  afterwards  his  whole  body  was  rub- 
bed with  an  ointment,  composed  of  the  leaves  of 
the  noUmum  nigrum  and  hog's  lard.  He  observes, 
that  a  new  pit  must  be  made  every  time  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated;  and  advises  the  use  of  these  baths 
only  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  October. 

Dr.  Fouquet,  an  ingenious  French  physician, 
tried  this  remedy  in  two  cases.  In  one,  a  confirmed 
phthisis,  he  was  unsuccessful  :  but  the  remedy  had 
not  a  fair  trial.  The  patient,  a  man  thirty  years 
of  age,  had  been  for  several  months  afflicted  Avith 
cough,  hectic  fever,  and  profuse  colliquative 
sweats.  He  was  first  put  into  the  earth  in  the 
month  of  June  ;  but  soon  complained  of  an  uneasy 
oppression  at  his  stomach,  and  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  seven  minutes.  The  second  time  he  was 
able  to  remain  in  it  half  an  hour,  and  when  taken 
out  was  treated  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Solano. 
In  this  manner  the  baths  were  repeated  five  times, 
and  the  patient  was  evidently  relieved  ;  but  having 
conceived  a  dislike  to  the  process,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  any  further  trials,  and  died  some  months 


afterwards.  In  the  second  case  he  was  more  for- 
tunate :  the  patient,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  had 
been  for  three  months  troubled  with  a  cough, 
brought  on  by  the  measles,  which  was  at  length  at- 
tended with  a  purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever, 
and  night-sweats.  She  began  the  use  of  the  earth- 
bath  in  August,  and  repeated  it  eight  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
fever  and  disposition  to  sweat  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  common  remedies,  the  patient 
was  perfectly  restored.  A  physician  at  Warsaw 
likewise  prescribed  the  earth-bath  with  good  suc- 
cess in  cases  of  hectic  fever.  The  Spaniards  confine 
it  entirely  to  such  cases ;  but,  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  we  find  a  similar  method  employed  as 
a  remedy  for  other  diseases,  and  particularly  for 
the  sea-scurvy.  Dr.  Priestley  observes,  that  the 
Indians,  he  has  been  told,  have  a  custom  of  bury- 
ing their  patients,  labouring  under  putrid  diseases, 
up  to  the  chin  in  fresh  mould,  which  is  also  known 
to  take  otf  the  foetor  from  flesh-meat  beginning  to 
pu'rel'y.  The  eiUcacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  sea- 
scurvy  has,  it  is  said,  frequently  been  experienced 
by  the  crews  of  our  East-India  ships. 

The  earth-bath,  both  in  consumptive  cases,  and 
likewise  in  a  variety  of  other  affections,  was  some 
years  ago  extensively  tried,  in  Britain,  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, a  celebrated  empiric.  But,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  in  most  cases,  it  produced  to  the  patient  a 
very  distressing  sensation  of  cold ;  in  some,  it 
seemed  to  be  productive  of  bad  elfects,  probably 
in  consequence  of  that  cold ;  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  consumptive  cases  in  which  good  eli'ects 
were  decidedly  obtained  from  it. 

EARTH,  ARGILLACEOUS.    See  Earth. 

EARTH,  BOLAR.    See  Bole. 

EARTH,  FULLER'S,  the  Cimolia  pmyures- 
cens  ;  a  compact  bolar  earth,  most  commonly  of  a 
greyish  or  light  brown  colour.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied, by  the  common  people,  to  inliamed  breasts, 
excoriated  parts,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

EARTH,  HEAVY  ;  terra  ponderosa.  See  Ba- 
rytes. 

EARTH,  JAPAN.    See  Catechu. 

EARTH-NUT.    See  Pig-nut. 

EARTH,  SEALED,  terra  sigillata;  little  cakes 
of  bolar  earth,  stamped  with  i.npressions.  These 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  absorbents,  but 
are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

EARTH-WORM  ;  the  himhricus  tcrresiris,  or 
vermis  terrestris.  See  Lumbricus.  These  crea- 
tures are  supposed  to  possess  a  diuretic  and  antis- 
pasmodic virtue,  and  with  these  views  they  are  still 
occasionally  employed  as  a  medicine  in  foreio-n 
countries. 

EAR-WAX,  cerumen  aurium  ;  a  waxy  secretion 
found  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  into  which 
it  is  discharged  by  the  glands  around  that  canal. 
See  Ear,  and  Cerumen. 
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EASTERN  ANACARDIUM.    See  Anacar- 

DIUM. 

EASTERN  BUCK-WHEAT.  See  Buck- wheat, 
Eastern. 

EASTERN  FOX-GLOVE.  See  Fox-glove, 
Easterv. 

EATON'S  STYPTIC;  an  empirical  remedy, 
consisting  of  brandy  highly  impregnated  with  cal- 
cined ritriolated  iron. 

EAU-DE-LUCE.    See  Spiuitus  ammonia  suc- 

CINATUS. 

EAU-DE-RABEL,  amedicinal  composition,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  three 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  This  is  much  used  in 
France  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 

EBULLITION,  (ebullitio,  from  ebullio,  to 
bubble  up)  ;  boiling.  This  consists  in  the  change 
which  a  lluid  undergoes,  from  a  state  of  liquidity  to 
that  of  an  aeriform  fluid  or  gas,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts 
it  into  vapour. 

E'BULOS,  (from  ebuUio,  to  make  boil ;  so  called, 
because  of  its  use  in  purifying  the  humours  of  the 
body);  dwarf  elder,  or  dane-wort.  The  root, 
interior  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  berries,  and  seeds  of 
this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucus  ebulus  ;  cynieatri- 
JldiSj  siipulis  foliaceis,  caule  herbctceo,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  all  been  administered  medicinally,  in  moderate 
doses,  as  resolvents  and  dcobstrucnts,  and,  in  larger 
doses,  as  hydragogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  the  poor  of  this  atid  other  countries, 
amongst  whom  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative  ; 
but  .Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

ECCHYMO'MA,  (sKy^vjj,cL!iji,a.,  an  extravasation 
of  blood),  an  ecchymosit,  or  extravasation.  It  is  a 
black  and  blue  swelling,  caused  either  by  a  bruise 
or  extravasation  of  blood.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  tumores  of  Cullen,  is 
thus  named,    See  Bruise. 

ECCHYMO'SIS,  {e-iLyypw(riSt  from  sxyyoj,  to 
pour  out,  and  aiju-a,  blood) ;  a  disorder  of  the  su- 
perficial parts  of  the  body,  which  happens  when, 
by  a  contusion,  the  capillary  vessels  are  broken, 
and  their  contained-fluids  extravasated :  these,  stag- 
nating, change  the  natural  colour  of  the  part  to 
brown,  livid,  or  black.  In  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting, a  small  tumor  is  raised  immediately  above 
the  orifice  in  the  vein,  by  the  blood  insinuating 
itself  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neighbour- 
ing p  rts  :  such  a  tumor,  when  round  and  small, 
is  termed  a  Turomcus,  and  when  more  difl'used,  an 

ECCHYMOSIS. 

ECCOPRO' nCS,  (eccoprotic,a  eyMOTfpoliKa,  ; 
from  SK,  and  xoKpog,  dung);  aperient  medicines, 
whose  operation  is  very  gentle  ;  such  as  manna, 
senna,  castor  oil,  &c. 

ECDO'RA,  (exSopa,  from  sxSspcu,  to  excoriate ), 
excoriation  ;  and  particularly  used  for  an  excoria- 
tion of  the  urethra. 


ECHINATE,  (from  echinus,  a  hedge-hog),  in 
botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  seeds  as  are 
prickly  and  rough. 

ECHINITES,  (from  echinus^  an  urchin,  or 
hedge-hog).  Certain  petrefactions  are  thus  called, 
from  their  likeness  to  the  sea  hedge-hog,  or  urchin. 

ECHINUS  MARINUS,  the  sea  hedge-hog,  or 
urchin.  The  spine  of  the  larger  urchins  was  called 
Lapis  Judaicus. 

ECLA'MPSIS,  (from  exXafj^KM,  to  shine  J,  a 
flashing  or  sparkling  light,  which  strikes  the  eyes 
of  epileptic  patients.  Coelius  Aurelianus  calls  them 
scintillations  or  Jiery  circles.  This,  though  only  a 
symptom  of  the  epilepsy,  Hippocrates  employs  to 
denote  the  ffp?7ep4;y  itself ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as 
a  synonyme  with  epilepsia,  and  says,  "  Vogel  and 
Sauvages  will  distinguish  eclampsia,  as  an  acute 
disease,  from  epilepsy,  which  they  consider  a  chro- 
nic one  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult,  every  where,  to 
place  accurate  limits  betvt'een  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases ;  and  as  the  eclampsia  of  Sauvages  will  exactly 
agree,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  in  the  causes  as 
symptoms,  with  epilepsy,  I  could  by  no  means  ar- 
range it  difl'erent  in  genus  from  epilepsy." 

ECLE'CTICA  MEDICI'NA,  (ehAek^h^,  from 
exXeyu),  to  elect).  Archigenus,  and  some  others, 
selected  from  all  other  sects  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  tlie  best  and  most  rational;  hence  they 
were  called  Eclectics,  and  their  medicine  Eclectic 
Medicine. 

ECLE'GMA,  (sKXsty^u^oc,,  from  £xA£i%w,  lingo,  to 
lick);  a  form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  oils  with  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be  taken 
upon  a  piece  of  liquorice  root.  It  is  tynonimous 
with  Lambative,  (from  lambo,  which  signifies  the 
same) ;  and  Linctus. 

ECPHRACTICS  (from  ZK^poc-fToj)  ;  such  medi- 
cines as  are  supposed  to  attenuate  viscid  humours, 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

EC'STASIS,  {sxa-T'affii,  from  e^io-rijf^ia,  to  be  out 
of  one^s  se7isesj  ;  an  extacy  or  trance.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  a  delirium.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it 
as  a  kind  of  apoplexy.    See  Exstasis. 

ECTO'PIiE,  (e'^hTfiM,  from  exIottq;,  out  of  pi  ace); 
parts  of  the  body  di;  placed.  This  constitutes  an 
order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  See 
Nosology. 

ECTROTIUM,  (sxtpoTtiov,  from  skI^S'ttm,  to 
pervert,  or  invert  J  /  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
the  eye-lids  are  so  everted,  or  turned  outward,  that 
their  interior  red  skin  becomes  prominent,  and  the 
eyes  cannot  be  sufficiently  covered  by  them.  \Vhen 
this  happens  to  the  upper  eye-lid  ;  in  consequence 
of  the  resemblance  it  then  bears  to  a  hare's  eye,  it 
is  called  by  the  Greeks,  lagophthalmus,  or  lagoph- 
thalmia,  hare's-eye.  Thus  Paulos TEgineta  describes 
the  ectropium  as  peculiar  to  the  under  eye-lid,  and 
lagophthalmus  to  the  upper.  Sometimes  this  disor- 
der is  caused  by  cicatrices  after  wounds,  exulcera- 
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tions,  bnrns,  or  more  fi-equently  from  the  protube- 
rance of  the  internal  fieshy  parts.  In  old  people,  a 
relaxation  of  the  orbicular  muscle  sometimes  causes 
it  in  the  lower  eye-lid.  When  a  contraction  of  the 
eye-lid  is  the  cause,  an  incision  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  may  be  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
eye^lashes.  In  the  upper  eye-lid  the  points  of  the 
inciiion  should  be  downwards,  and  in  the  under 
eye-lid  upwards  ;  by  which  the  skin  will  be  sepa- 
rated. The  number  of  incisions  may  be  one  or 
more,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  contraction  ; 
if  more  than  one  is  required,  we  should  make  the 
rest  parallel  to  the  first,  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
it.  The  necessary  incisions  being  made,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  stretch  the  skin,  and  lay  compresses  of 
lint  between  ;  and  it  is  proper  also,  at  the  second 
dressing,  to  spread  the  lint  with  some  digestive 
ointment  to  eiicourage  the  fleshy  granulations  rising 
betvreen  the  incisions.-  Slips  of  sticking-plaster 
must  be  used  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lids 
closed,  until  the  incisions  are  "firmly  healed. 

Tumors  in  the  orbit  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  when  these  are  not  of  a  cancerous  kind,  the 
cure  will  depend  on  their  extirpation. 

EDULCORATION,  signifies  the  washing  out 
offensive  substances,  combined  with  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  process  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  separation  of  certain  salts  from  the  substan- 
ces that  contain  thchi ;  by  exposing  the  particles  of 
the  latter  to  the  action  of  water,  which  dissolves 
and  carries  off  the  salt,  leaving  wliat  remains  edul- 
corated. This  term  also  means  the  sweetening  of 
any  thing  with  sugar  or  syrup. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  (from  effervesce,  to  grow 
hot),  in  chemistry,  an  intestine  motion  excited  be- 
tween the  parts  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures, 
when  they  reciprocally  dissolve  or  act  on  each 
other.  It  is  attended  with  bubbling,  vapour,  small 
jets  of  the  liquid,  and  a  hissing  noise;  and  these 
phenomena  are  occasioned  by  the  air  which  at  that 
time  disengages  itself.  Sometimes  also  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  great  degree  of  heat.  This  term  we 
sometimes  find  confounded  with /emeMfaifzon,  which 
is  altogether  a  different  thing. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  (from  effloresco,  to  blow 
as  a  flower)  ;  the  same  with  exanthema.  See  Ex- 
anthema. In  chemistry,  it  denotes  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  mealy  powder  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain bodies.  Efflorescence  is  occasioned  either  by 
decomposition  or  drying.  The  efHorcscence  which 
happens  to  cobalt  and  martial  pj-rites  is  of  the  first; 
and  that  observed  on  the  crystals  of  fossil  alkali, 
Glauber's  salt,  &c.  of  the  latter  kind.  An  efflo- 
rescence is  sometimes  also  a  species  of  crystalliza- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  understood  ; 
as,  the  beautiful  vegetations  which  shoot  up  from 
vitriolated  kali,  acidulated  either  with  the  vitriolic 
or  nitrous  acids,  the  saline  spiculae  which  are  ob- 
served to  shoot  from  salt  butter,  &c. 
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EFFLORESCE'NTIA,  (from  ejloresco,  to 
bloom),  in  botany,  the  precise  time  of  the  year 
and  month  in  which  every  plant  shows  its  first 
flowers.  Some  plants  flower  twice  a-year,  as  is 
common  between  the  tropics;  others  oftener,  as  the 
monthly  rose.  The  former  are  called  by  botanists 
btferce;  the  latter  multiferce.  The  time  of  flower- 
ing is  determined  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  each 
species  requires.  Mezereon  and  snow-drop  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  February;  primrose,  in  the 
beginning  of  March;  the  greater  number  of  plants, 
during  the  month  of  May  ;  corn,  and  other  grain, 
in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  vine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  month;  several  compound  flowers,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August ;  lastly,  meadow-saffron 
flowers  in  the  month  of  October,  and  announces  the 
speedy  approach  of  winter.  Grass  of  Parnassus 
always  flowers  about  the  time  of  cutting  down  the 
hay  ;  and  in  Sweden,  the  different  species  of  this- 
tle, mountain-lettuce,  succory,  and  balsam,  seldom 
flower  till  after  the  summer  solstice:  the  country- 
men even  know,  as  by  a  kalendar,  that  the  solstice 
is  past,  when  these  plants  begin  to  produce  their 
flowers.  All  plants  are  earlier  in  warm  countries: 
hence  such  as  are  cultivated  out  of  their  native  soil, 
never  flower  till  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  situation 
into  which  they  are  removed,  is  equal  to  that  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  produced  flowers  in 
their  own  country.  For  this  reason,  all  exotics 
from  warm  climates  are  later  in  this  country  than 
many  plants  which  it  naturally  produces.  In  gene- 
ral, we  may  observe,  that  the  plants  of  the  coldest 
countries,  and  those  produced  on  the  mountains  in 
all  climates,  being  of  equal  temperature,  flower 
about  the  same  time,  viz.  duritig  our  spring  in  Eu- 
rope. Plants  that  grow  betwixt  the  tropics,  and 
those  of  temperate  climates,  flower  during aur  sum- 
mer. Plants  of  temperate  climates,  situated  under 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  but  removed  much  farther  to  theWest,  such 
as  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi,  do  not  produce 
flowers  till  autumn.  Plants  of  temperate  climates 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere  to  Europe,  flower  dur- 
ing our  winter,  which  is  the  summer  of  these  re- 
gions. Linnaeus  and  Adanson  have  given  a  sketch 
of  the  different  times  in  which  plants  flower  at 
Upsal  and  Paris. 

EFFLU'VIUM,  (from  effiuo,  to  spread  abroad), 
in  physiology,  a  term  much  used  by  philosophers 
and  physicians,  to  express  the  minute  particles 
which  eihale  from  most,  if  not  all,  terrestrial  bo- 
dies, in  the  form  of  insensible  vapour.  See  Con- 
tagion. 

EFFUSION,  (from  effundo,  to  pour  out)  ;  the 
pouring  out  of  any  liquid  thing  with  some  degree 
of  force.  In  pathology,  it  denotes  the  morbid 
accumulation  of  any  fluid,  as  of  serum,  &c,  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
In  the  ancient  heathen  sacrifices,  there  were  va- 
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ilous  effusions  of  ■wine  and  other  liquors,  called  li- 
iatiotis. 

EGG,  in  physiology,  a  body  formed  in  certain 
females;  in  which  is  contained  an  embryo  or  foetus 
of  the  same  species,  under  a  cortical  surface  or 
shell.  The  exterior  part  of  an  egg  is  the  shell  ; 
■which  in  a  hen,  for  instance,  is  a  white,  thin,  and 
friable  cortex,  including  all  the  other  parts.  The 
shell  becomes  more  brittle  by  being  exposed  to  a 
dry  heat.  It  is  lined  every  where  with  a  very  thin 
but  a  pretty  tough  membrane,  which  dividing  at,  or 
very  near,  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg,  forms  a  small 
bag,  where  only  air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  eggs 
this  follicle  appears  very  little,  but  becomes  larger 
when  the  egg  is  kept. 

Within  this  are  contained  the  albumen  or  white, 
and  the  vitellus  or  yolk ;  each  of  which  have  their 
different  virtues.  The  albumen  is  a  cold,  viscous, 
•white  liquor  in  the  egg,  different  in  consistence  in 
its  different  parts.  It  is  observed,  that  there  are 
two  distinct  albumens,  each  of  which  are  inclosed 
in  its  proper  membrane.  Of  these  one  is  very  thin 
and  liquid :  the,  other  is  more  dense  and  viscous, 
and  of  a  somewhat  whiter  colour ;  but,  in  old  and 
stale  eggs,  after  some  days  incubation,  inclining  to 
a  yellow.  As  this  second  albumen  covers  the  yolk 
on  all  sides,  so  it  is  itself  surrounded  by  the  other 
external  liquid.  The  albumen  of  a  fecundated  egg 
is  as  sweet  and  free  from  putrefraction,  during  all 
the  time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  new-laid  eggs  ;  as 
is  also  the  vitellus.  As  the  eggs  of  hens  consist  of 
two  liquors  separated  one  from  another,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  two  branches  of  umbilical  veins,  one 
of  which  goes  to  the  vitellus,  and  the  other  to  the 
albumen ;  so  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  of 
different  natures,  and  consequently  appointed  for 
different  purposes.  When  the  vitellus  grows  warm 
with  incubation,  it  becomes  more  humid,  and  like 
melting  wax  or  fat;  whence  it  takes  up  more  space. 
For,  as  the  foetus  increases,  the  albumen  insensibly 
wastes  away  and  condenses:  the  vitellus,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  lose  little  or  nothing  of  its  bulk 
when  the  foetus  is  perfected,  and  only  appears  more 
liquid  and  yielding  when  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus 
begins  to  be  formed. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  first  nourished  by  the  al- 
bumen ;  and  when  this  is  consumed,  by  the  vitel- 
lus, as  with  milk.  If  we  compare  the  chalazce  to 
the  extremities  of  an  axis  passing  through  the  vi- 
tellus, which  is  of  a  spherical  form,  this  sphere  will 
be  composed  of  two  unequal  portions,  its  axis  not 
passing  through  its  centre ;  consequently,  since  it 
is  heavier  than  the  Avhite,  its  smaller  portion  must 
always  be  uppermost  in  all  positions  of  the  egg. 
The  yellowish  white  round  spot,  called  cicatricula, 
is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  yolk  ;  and  therefore,  from  what  has  just  been 
*aid,  must  always  appear  on  the  superior  part  of 
the  vitellus.    Not  long  before  the  exclusion  of  the 


chick,  the  whole  yolk  is  taken  into  its  abdomen  ; 
and  the  shell,  at  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg,  fre- 
q.iently  appears  cracked  some  time  before  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  chick.  The  chick  is  sometimes 
observed  to  perforate  the  shell  with  its  beak.  After 
exclusion,  the  yolk  is  gradually  wasted,  being  con- 
veyed into  the  intestines  by  a  small  duct. 

Eggs  differ  very  much,  according  to  the  birds 
that  lay  them,  as  to  their  colour,  form,  bigness, 
age,  &c.  Those  most  used  in  food  are  hens'  eggs  ; 
of  which,  such  as  are  new-laid  are  best.  As  to  the 
preservation  of  eggs,  it  is  observed  that  the  egg  is 
always  quite  full  when  it  is  first  laid  by  the  hen ; 
but  from  that  time  it  gradually  becomes  less  and 
less  so,  to  its  decay :  and  however  compact  and 
close  its  shell  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  perfo- 
rated with  a  multitude  of  small  holes,  though  too 
minute  for  the  discernment  of  our  eyes,  the  effect 
of  which  is  a  daily  decrease  of  matter  within  the 
egg,  from  the  time  of  its  being  laid ;  and  the  pur- 
spiration  or  evaporation  is  much  quicker  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold.  To  preserve  the  egg  fresh, 
therefore,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  preserve  it 
full,  and  stop  its  transpiration ;  the  method  of  doing 
which  is,  by  stopping  up  those  pores  with  matter 
which  is  not  soluble  in  watery  fluids  ;  as  by  spirit- 
varnish,  tallow,  or  mutton  fat,  rubbed  over  the 
shell. 

When  employed  as  food,  it  is  usually  after  eggs 
have  been  coagulated  by  heat,  but  even  when  taken 
raw,  they  undergo  a  coagulation  in  the  stomach 
before  they  are  digested  so  as  to  afford  the  proper 
animal  fluid.  Dg.  Cullen  considers  it  a  very  sin- 
gular fact,  and  one  diiiicultof  explanation,  that  the 
white  of  egg,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  whether 
in  its  liquid  or  coagulated  state,  proves  constantly 
the  occasion  of  much  sickness  in  the  stomachs  of 
some  persons ;  while,  in  the  most  part  of  other 
men,  it  proves  an  agreeable  and  readily  digested 
food.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  he  says,  what  a 
quantity  of  eggs  will  be  digested  by  some  persons; 
though  he  is  persuaded,  that  in  most  persons  this 
power  is  very  limited,  and  that  a  smaller  bulk  of 
this  than  of  any  other  food,  will  satisfy  and  occupy 
the  digestive  powers  of  most  men.  At  the  same 
time,  he  allows,  that  egg  seems  to  be  a  less 
alkalescent  food  than  almost  any  other  anijiial 
substance,  and  during  its  digestion  to  be  less  sti- 
mulant. Whether  eggs  have  more  or  less  dis- 
position to  render  the  body  plethoric,  than  the 
other  species  of  animal  food.  Dr.  Cullen  does  not 
determine  ;  but  he  says  their  being  eaten  in  a  state 
any  way  approaching  to  putieiaction  is  pernicious. 
Nothing  very  particular  in  the  qualities  of  the 
eggs  of  difterent  birds  has  been  discovered,  or 
whether  they  are,  in  any  case,  considerably  diffe- 
rent, is  uncertain;  but  Dr  Cullen  is  disposed  to 
think  they  they  are  very  little  so  :  indeed  he  is 
certain,  that,  in   maiiy  instances,   the  peculiar 
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odour  and  taste  of  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  in  no  de- 
gree communicated  to  the  eggs. 

EJECTION,  signifying  to  throw  out,  is  the 
discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit,  by  stool,  or  any 
other  emunctory. 

ELABORi^TION,  strictly  signifies  the  work- 
ing any  thing  with  the  hands  ;  but  this  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  digestion,  or  concoction, 
of  the  animal  lluids. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM,  {eKx<po^omov ;  from  eXa^of, 
a  stag,  and  ^onuj,  to  eat ;  so  called,  because  deer 
cat  them  greedily)  ;  the  wild  parsnip.    Sec  Pas  • 

TINACA. 

ELASTIC  FLUID.    See  Gas. 

ELASTIC  GUM.    See  Caoutchouc. 

ELASTICITY  ;  that  disposition  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves  to 
the  posture  from  whence  they  were  displaced  by 
any  external  force. 

The  principal  phenomena  observable  in  Elastic 
bodies,  are  L  That  an  elastic  body  fi.e.  a  body  per- 
fectly elastic,  if  any  such  there  be)  endeavours  to 
restore  itself  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  is 
pressed  or  bent. — 2.  An  elastic  body  exerts  its  force 
equally  towards  all  sides;  though  theeffectis  chiefly 
found  on  that  side  where  the  resistance  is  weakest; 
as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  a  gun  exploding  a  ball,  a 
bow  shooting  out  an  arrow,  &c. — 3.  Elastic  bodies, 
in  what  manner  soever  struck,  or  impelled,  are  in- 
flected and  rebound  after  the  same  manner:  thus  a 
bell  yields  the  same  musical  sound,  in  what  manner, 
or  on  what  side  soever  it  be  struck ;  the  same  of  a 
tense  or  musical  chord;  and  a  body  rebounds  from 
a  plane  in  the  same  angle  in  which  it  meets  or 
strikes  it,  making  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection,  whether  the  intensity  of  the 
stroke  be  greater  or  less. — 4.  A  body  perfectly 
fluid,  if  any  such  there  be,  cannot  be  elastic,  if  it 
be  allowed  that  its  parts  cannot  be  compressed. — 
5.  A  body  perfectly  solid,  if  any  such  there  be, 
cannot  be  elastic;  because,  having  no  pores,  it  is 
incapable  of  being  compressed. — 6.  The  elastic  pro- 
perties of  bodies  seem  to  differ,  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  density  or  compactness,  though  not 
in  an  equal  degree:  thus,  metals  are  rendered  more 
compact  and  elastic  by  being  hammered:  tempered 
steel  is  much  more  elastic  than  soft  steel;  and  the 
density  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  7809 
to  7738:  cold  condenses  solid  bodies,  and  renders 
them  more  elastic;  whilst  heat,  that  relaxes  them, 
has  the  oppoi-ite  effect:  but,  on  the  contrary,  air, 
and  other  elastic  fluids,  are  expanded  by  heat,  and 
rendered  more  elastic. 

Elastic  vapours,  or  fluids,  are  such  as  may  be 
compressed  mechanically  into  a  less  space,  and 
which  resume  their  former  sta^e  when  the  compres- 
sing force  is  withdrawn.  Such  as  atmospherical 
air,  and  all  the  aerial  fluids,  with  all  kinds  of  fumes 
raised  by  means  of  heat,  whether  from  solid  or 
iiuid  bodies. 


Of  these,  some  remain  elastic  only  while  a  con= 
siderable  degree  of  heat  is  applied  to  them,  or  to 
the  substanca  which  produces  them  ;  while  others 
continue  elastic  in  every  degree  of  cold  that  has 
yet  been  observed.  Of  the  former  kind,  are  the 
vapours  of  water,  spirit  of  wine,  mercury,  sal-am« 
moniac,  and  all  kinds  of  sublimable  salts :  of  the 
latter,  those  of  muriatic  acid,  mixtures  of  vitrolic 
acid  and  iron,  nitrous  acid,  and  various  other  me- 
tals, and  in  short  the  several  species  of  aerial  fluids 
indiscriminately.  The  elastic  force  with  which 
any  one  of  these  fluids  is  endowed,  has  not  yet 
been  calculated,  as  being  ultimately  greater  than 
any  obstacle  we  can  put  in  its  way. 

The  elasticity  of  fluids  is  accounted  for  from 
their  particles  being  all  endowed  with  a  centrifugal 
force;  whence  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrates, 
(prop.  23,  lib.  2),  that  particles,  which  naturally 
avoid  or  fly  off  from  one  another  by  such  forces  as 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  distances  of 
their  centres,  will  compose  an  elastic  fluid,  whose 
density  shall  be  proportional  to  its  compression; 
and  vice  versa,  if  any  fluid  be  composed  of  particles 
thatfly  off  oravoidoneanother,  andhave  its  density 
proportional  to  its  compression,  then  the  centrifu- 
gal forces  of  those  particles  will  be  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  distances  of  their  centres. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  not  only  proportio- 
nal  to  its  density,  but  is  always  equal  to  the  force 
which  compresses  it,  because  these  two  exactly  ba- 
lance each  other.  This  elasticity,  in  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  any  time,  allowing  for  its  heat  or  tempera- 
ture, after  this  rate,  viz.  the  434th  part  for  each 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  above  or  be- 
low some  mean  temperature,  as  53°;  for  by  that 
part  of  the  whole  it  is  that  air  expands  or  contracts, 
or  else  increases  or  decreases  in  its  elasticity,  for 
each  degree  of  the  thermometer. 

ELATERIUM,  {eXxrifjptov;  from  sXxmuj,  to 
stimulate  or  agitate :  so  named  from  its  violently 
purgative  qualities^  ;  the  juice  of  the  Cucumis 
ugrestis.    See  Cucumis  agrestis. 

ELATINE,  (eAar<v)j ;  from  eXxIfm^  smaller^ 
being  the  smaller  species),  fluellen,  or  female 
speedwell ;  the  Antirrhinum  elatine,  Linn.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  rough  and  bitter  taste, 
but  no  smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
remedy  against  scurvy  and  old  ulcerations,  but 
it  is  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

ELBOW,  that  part  of  the  arm  which  projects, 
when  the  hand  is  raised  up  to  the  shoulder.  See 
Cubit. 

ELCOSIS,  (eXKcutris;  from  sAko;,  an  ulcer)  ;  a 
disease  attended  with  foetid,  carious,  and  chronic 
ulcers.    The  term  is  seldom  used  at  present. 

ELDER.    See  Sambucus. 

ELDER,  DWARF.    See  Eeulus. 

ELECAMPANE.   See  Enula  campaka. 
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ELECTIVE  ATTRACTION,  in  chemistry, 
that  species  of  affinity  by  which  different  bodies  are 
spontaneously  induced  to  combine  and  form  new 
products.  The  doctrine  of  these  has  bfien  fully 
set  forth  under  the  articles  Attraction  and  AFri- 
uiiY.  The  subject,  however,  remains  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  Tables  of  simple  elective 
Attraction^  as  corrected  by  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan. 
These  require  no  other  explanation,  than  that  the 
substances  enumerated  are  considered  to  be  simple, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  facts  at  present  known  ;  and 
that  the  attraction  which  each  has  for  that  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
its  distance  below  the  latter. 


Oxygen. 
Carbon, 
Charcoal, 
Manganese, 
Zinc, 
Iron, 
Tin, 

Antimony, 
Hydrogen, 
Phosphorus, 
Sulphur, 
Arsenic, 
Nitrogen, 
Nickel, 
Cobalt, 
Copper, 
Bismuth, 
Caloric  ? 
Mercury, 
Silver, 

Arsenious  acid, 
Nitric  oxid. 
Gold, 
Platina, 
Carbonic  oxid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
White   oxid  of 

Manganese, 
White  oxid  of 

Lead. 

Oxygen  (a ). 
Titanium, 
Manganese, 
Zinc, 
Iron, 
Tin, 

Uranium, 
Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, 
Cobalt, 


Antimony, 

Nickel, 

Arsenic, 

Chrome, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platina, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold. 

Carbon. 
Oxygen, 
Iron, 

Hydrogen.  , 

Nitrogen. 
Oxygen, 
Sulphur  ? 
Phosphorus, 
Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 
Oxygen, 
Sulphur, 
Carbon, 
Phosphorus, 
Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Iron, 
Copper, 
Tin, 
Lead, 
Silver, 
Bismuth, 


Antimony, 
Mercury, 
Arsenic, 
Molybdenum. 

Potass,  Soda,  and 

Ammonia. 
Acids.  Sulphuric, 

 Nitric, 

 Muriatic, 

 Phosphoric 

 Fluoric, 

 Oxalic, 


Tartaric,  Water. 


Acids.  Tartaric, 

 Arsenic, 

 Lactic, 

 BenEoic, 

 Acetic, 

 Boracic, 

  Sulphurous 

 Nitrous, 

 Carbonic, 

 ^  Prussic, 

Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, 
Water, 
Fixed  oil. 

Strontia. 
Acids.  Sulphuric, 

 Phosphoric 

 Oxalic, 

 Tartaric, 

 Fluoric, 

 Nitric, 

 Muriatic, 

 Succinic, 

 Acetic,  i 

 Arsenic, 

 Boracic, 

Carbonic, 
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Magnesia.  Fluoric, 
Acids.  Oxalic,  Tartaric, 
 Phosphoric  Phosphoric, 


Sulphuric, 
Fluoric, 
Arsenic, 
Mucic, 
Succinic, 

■  Nitric, 
Muriatic, 

•  Tartaric, 
Citric, 

•  Malic  ? 

•  Lactic, 

•  Benzoic, 

■  Acetic, 

•  Boracic, 


Oxalic, 
Citric, 
Acetic, 
Succinic, 
Prussic, 
Carbonic, 
Ammonia. 


Sulphur 


Oxid  of  Silver. 
Gallic  acid, 
Muriatic, 
Oxalic, 
Sulphuric, 

„  ,  ,    '  Mucic, 
oulphuroustji,„    I  • 
Nitrous  Phosphoric, 
'  Sulphurous, 
Nitric, 
Arsenic, 
Fluoric, 
Tartaric, 
Citric, 
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Carbonic, 
Prussic, 


Arsenic, 
Succinic, 
•  Citric, 
Lactic, 
Benzoic, 
Sulphurous 
Acetic, 
Mucic, 
Boracic, 
Nitrous, 
Carbonic, 
Prussic, 


Alumine.  »^itnc 
^f!!^'^;"!?''""'' Lactic, 
Succinic, 
Acetic, 
Prussic, 
Carbonic, 


Oil, 
Water, 
Sulphur. 

Barytes. 
Acids.  Sulphuric, 

 Oxalic, 

 Succinic, 

 Fluoric, 

■  Phosphoric 

■  Mucic, 

 Nitric, 

— —  Muriatic, 
— —  Suberic, 
•  Citric, 


Lime. 
Acids.  Oxalic, 

 Sulphuric, 

 Tartaric, 

•  Succinic, 

 Phosphoric 

 Mucic, 

  Nitric, 

 Muriatic, 

 Suberic, 

 Fluoric, 

 Arsenic, 

— —  Lactic, 

 Citric, 

 Malic, 

■  Benzoic, 

 Acetic, 

 Boracic, 

  Sulphurous 

 Nitrous, 

■  Carbonic, 

 Prussic, 

Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, 
Water, 
Fixed  oil. 


Nitric, 
Muriatic, 

■  Oxalic, 

•  Arsenic, 

■  Fluoric, 

•  Tartaric, 

•  Succinic, 

•  Mucic, 

•  Citric, 


Ammonia. 


Oxid  of  Mercury. 

 ,        Gallic  acid. 

Phosphoric  Muriatic, 
Lactic,  Oxalic, 
Benzoic,  Succinic, 
Acetic,  Arsenic, 
Boracic,  Phosphoric, 
Sulphurous  Sulphuric, 
Nitrous,  Mucic, 
Tartaric, 
Citric, 
Malic, 
Sulphurous, 
Nitric, 
Fluoric, 
Acetic, 


— 7 
Carbonic, 
•  Prussic, 


Silica. 
Fluoric  acid. 
Potass. 


Oxid  of  Platina.  Benzoic, 

  Gold  (b).  Boracic, 

Prussic, 


Gallic  acid, 
Muriatic, 
Nitric, 
Sulphuric, 
Arsenic, 


Carbonic. 

Oxid  of  Lead. 
Gallic, 
Sulphuric, 


('a J  Vauqvdin's  Table  of  the  affiniN  of  the  metal)  for  oxygen, 
according  to  ihe  iliJicuUy  with  whuh  their  oxids  are  decomposed  by 
heat. 


(b )  Omitting  the  oxalic,  citric,  succinic,  and  carbonic  ;  and  add- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  ammonia, 
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Mucic, 

Oxalic, 

Arsenic, 

Tartaric, 

Phosphoric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphurous, 

Suberic, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Malic, 

Succinic, 

Lactic, 

Acetic, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Prussic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  oils, 

Ammonia. 

Oxid  of  Copper. 

Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Nitric, 

Arsenic, 

Phosphoric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Lactic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Prussic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Ammonia, 

Fixed  oils. 


Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Acetic, 

Prussic, 

Fixed  alkalies. 

Ammonia, 

Fixed  oils. 

Water. 

Oxid  of  Iron. 
Gallic, 
Oxalic, 
Tartaric, 
Camphoric, 
Sulphuric, 
Mucic, 
Muriatic, 
Nitric, 
Phosphoric, 
Arsenic, 
Fluoric, 
Succinic, 
Citric, 
Lactic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Prussic, 
Carbonic. 

Oxid  of  Tin  (c) 

Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 

Arsenic, 

Phosphoric, 

Nitric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Mucic, 

Citric, 

Lactic, 


Oxid  of  uirsenic.  Acetic 
Gallic, 
Muriatic, 
Oxalic, 
Sulphuric, 
Nitric, 
Tartaric, 
Phosphoric, 


Boracic, 
Prussic, 
Ammonia. 

Oxid  of  Zinc. 
Gallic, 


Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Muriatic, 

Mucic, 

Nitric,. 

Tartaric, 

Phosphoric, 

Citric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Arsenic, 

Lactic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Prussic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Ammonia. 

Ox.  of  Antimony. 
Gallic, 
Muriatic, 
Benzoic, 
Oxalic, 
Sulphuric, 
Nitric, 
Tartaric, 
Mucic, 
Phosphoric, 
Citric, 
.  Succinic, 
Fluoric, 
Arsenic, 
Lactic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Prussic, 
Fixed  alkalies, 
Ammonia. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Prussic  —  (d). 
Barytes, 
Strontia, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Gadolina, 


Alumine, 
Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxids. 

S  ulphurous  Acid. 

Succinic  (e). 
Barytes, 
Lime, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Strontia, 
Magnesia, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxids. 

PhosphoricAcid. 

Carbonic  (/). 
Barytes, 
Strontia, 
Lime, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Magnesia, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxids. 
Silica. 

Phosphor,  Acid. 
Lime, 
Barytes, 
Strontia, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxids. 

Nitric  Acid. 
Muriatic  — (  g  ). 
Barytes, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Strontia, 


Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxids. 

{Fluoric. 
Boracic  (h) 
Arsenic  {i). 
Tungstic. 
Lime, 
Barytes, 
Strontia, 
Magnesia, 
Potasi, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia. 
Silica. 


Acetic  Acid. 
Lactic  — 
Suberic  ■ 
Barytes, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Strontia. 
Lime, 
Ammonia, 
Magnesia, 
Metallic  oxids, 
Glucina, 
Alumine, 
Zirconia. 

o,  r  Oxalic. 

•§  \  Tartaric. 

^  L  Citric  (0- 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

Strontia, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Alumine, 

Metallic  oxids. 


Water, 
Alcohol. 

Benzoic  Acid. 
White    oxid  of 

Arsenic, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
.  Barytes, 
.  Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Alumina. 

Camphoric  Acid. 
Lime, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Barytes, 
Ammonia, 
Alumine, 
Magnesia. 

Fixed  Oil. 
Lime, 
Barytes, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Magnesia, 
Oxid  of  Mercury, 
Other  metallic 

oxids. 
Alumine. 

Alcohol. 
Water, 
Ether, 
Volatile  oil. 
Alkaline  Sulphu- 
rets. 

Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen. 
Barytes, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Lime, 
Ammonia, 
Magnesia, 
Zirconia. 


(c )  Bergman  places  the  tarU  ric  bejore  the  muriatic. 

(d)  Omitting  all  after  ammonia. 

(e)  Ammonia  should  cvme  before  magnesia^  and  itrontiaf  glucina 
and  zirconia  should  be  omitted. 


(J )  Magnesia  above  ammonia  ;  and  omit  alumine  and  silica. 

(g)  Ammonia  should  he  above  magnesia. 

(h)  Silica  omit,  and  instead  oj it  insert  water  and  alcohol. 
( ij  Except  Silica. 

(k)  Omitting  strontia,  metallic  oxids.,  glucina,  ctnd  zircomai 
(I )  Zirconia  after  alumine. 
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ELECTRICITY,  (clcctridias,  from  eledrutn, 
£7^sy.Tpoi,  from  eXskIm^,  the  sun,  because  of  its 
bright  shluiiig  colour  ;  or  from  e\y.oo,  to  draw^  be- 
cause ot  its  attractive  power)  ;  a  property  which 
certain  bodies  possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or 
excited,  whereby  they  attract  other  bodies,  and 
frequentlj'  scud  out  sparks  or  streams  of  light.  It 
pervades,  and  resides  in  metals,  fluids,  and  other 
substances  to  which  it  peculiarly  belongs ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  till  some 
other.bodyfor  whichithasa  strongeraffinity isplaced 
in,  or  nearly  in,  contact  with  it.  The  eificacy  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  cure  of  several  diseases  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  very  respectable  authorities. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  medical  elec- 
tricity has  been  only  of  late  years  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  that  we  are  in  this  respect  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  the  labours  of  Tissot,  Cavallo, 
and  Bertholine.  The  last  of  these  indeed,  went  so 
far  as  to  frame  a  peculiar  theory,  according  to 
M-hich  he  derived  all  diseases  either  from  the  want 
or  superabundance  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  human 
body.  Nevertheless,  he  invented  several  useful  in- 
struments, and  his  method  of  applying  them  intro- 
duced a  happy  medium  between  the  violent  shocks 
reconuiiended  by  some,  and  the  timid  practice  of 
electrifying  followed  by  others. 

We  learn,  by  the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  that 
the  electric  fluid  operates  as  a  stimulating  remedy 
on  the  animal  body,  and  that  its  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  situations  accessible  to  no  other  kind  of 
stimulus.  Its  effects  may  be  considered  both  as 
constitutional  and  local.  Too  violent  shocks  of  it 
at  once  extinguish  the  vital  principle,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  again  kindled  or  excited  by  less  pow- 
erful shocks.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  its  effects  on 
the  constitution,  the  following  positions  may  be  ad- 
mitted, to  a  certain  extent,  as  correct  and  establish- 
ed ; — that  electricity  promotes  the  free  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  and  particularly  the  blood;  that  it 
accelerates  perspiration,  and  increases  animal  heat, 
and  likewise  promotes  all  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
accurate  way  in  which  we  can  speak  of  electricity, 
as  a  remedy  in  local  affections,  is  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  viz.  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote ivhatevcr  action  or  process  happens  to  be  go. 
ing  on,  in  a  diseased  part,  at  the  titne  of  its  appli. 
cafiun. 

In  the  application  of  this  powerful  remedy,  the 
following  hints  may  5e  of  service,  as  they  arc  the 
result  of  aciua!  experience,  and  not  of  speculation  : 
1.  Electricity  is  attended  with  pernicio\!S  effects  in 
active  or  sthenic  dlsanaes :  3-  It  is  hurtful  when, 
together  with  relaxation  and  debility,  an  uncom- 
monly high  degree  of  excitability  in  the  organs  of 
sensation  is  felt,  as  well  as  in  th-o<e  of  voluntary 
motion;  and,  3.  If  a  preternatural  impulse  ofi^the 
fluids,  arising  from  local  irritatiou,  prevail  iu  any 


particular  part  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  electri- " 
city  has  a  direct  tendency  to  generate  congestions, 
or  the  local  accumuUtion  of  humours.  In  atonic 
collections  of  matter  it  is  frequently  found  of  ser- 
vice, when  the  great  vital  activity  of  ^the  soiids 
alone  is  capable  of  resolving  the  stagnations;  but 
it  is  certainly  detrimental,  if  the  mechanical  power 
of  resistance  in  the  solid  parts  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  raised;  and  if  the  accumulated  matter 
must  be  previously  diminished,  belbre  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed.  lience  the  application  of  elecfrici*^y  has 
sometimes  been  highly  iieneticial  in  promoting  a  re- 
gular return  of  the  menses;  but  it  has  also,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  been  attended  with  injurious  effects. 

It  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  passive  or 
asthenic  diseases,  particularly  in  ca.ses  accompanied 
with  a  diminished  susceptibility  of  stimuli  in  the 
organs  of  sensation  and  motion ;  provided  that 
such  disorder  at  the  same  time,  be  manifest  from 
the  periodical  returns  of  uncommon  muacuJar  ac- 
tion, or  by  occasional  excess  of  the  sensitive  facul- 
ty in  any  particular  part.  Lastly,  the  mode  of 
imparting  the  electric  lUiid  deserves  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  v/e 
ought  never  to  communicate  violent  shocks,  where 
less  powerful  ones  might  answer  the  purpose.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  an  established  maxim 
that,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  above 
specified,  both  the  electric  bath,  and  the  gentle  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  fluid  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  body,  are  always  safe;  and  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  sparks  under  similar  .circumstances  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  advantage.  The  more  violent 
methods  of  electrifying,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good;  so 
that  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  individuals 
only,  whose  excitability  is  languid,  or  whose  capa- 
city for  receiving  impressions,  by  external  stimuli, 
is  considerably  diminished. 

Mr.  Cavallo,  who  has  published  the  best  treatise 
on  Medical  Electricity,  entirely  disapproves  of 
giving  violent  shocks,  and  finds  it  most  efficacious 
to  expose  the  patient  to  the  electrical  aura  dis- 
charged from  an  iron  or  a  wooden  point;  or  if 
shocks  are  given,  they  should  be  very  slight,  and 
not  exceed  12  or  14  at  a  time.  In  this  way  he  re- 
commends it  as  effectual  in  a  great  number  of  dis- 
orders. Tihe- patient  may  be  electriiicd  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes;  but  if  sparks  are  drawn,  they 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  shocks  abovomen- 
tioned. 

1.  Rheumatic  disorders,  even  of  long  standing, 
are  relieved,  and  generally  quite  curtd,  b)  only 
drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point 
from  the  part,  or  by  drawing  sparks  throt'gh  flan- 
nel. The  opera'ion  should  be  continued  lor 
about  twenty  minutes,  repi  a. ing  it  once  or  twice 
every  day. 

2.  Deafness^  except  when  it  is  occasioned  by  obU- 
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deration  or  other  Improper  conSguratlon  of  the 
parts,  is  either  entirely  or  partly  cured  by  taking 
sparks  from  the  ear ;  or  by  drawing  the  liuid  with 
a  wooden  point.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Cavallo  says,  it 
is  not  improper  to  send  exceedingly  small  shocks 
(for  instance,  of  one  thirteenth  of  an  inch)  from 
one  ear  to  the  other.  It  has  been  constantly  ob- 
served, that  whenever  the  ear  is  electrified,  the  dis- 
charge of  wax  is  considerably  promoted. 

3.  The  tooth-ach^  occasioned  by  cold,  rheuma- 
tism, or  inflammation,  is  generally  relieved  by 
drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  point,  immediately 
from  the  part,  and  also  externally  from  the  face. 
But  when  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  atfected,  electri- 
zation is  of  no  use;  for  it  seldom  or  never  relieves 
the  disorder,  and  sometimes  increases  the  pain  to  a 
prodigious  degree. 

4.  Tumours  in  general,  which  do  not  contain 
anymatter,  particularly  those  of  the  scrofulous  kind, 
are  sometimes  dispersed  by  drawing  sparks,  or  by 
taking  the  electric  fluid  through  flannel.  The 
operation  should  be  continued  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes every  day.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
some  cases  of  white  swellings  have  been  quite  cured 
by  means  of  electricity,  e\cn  after  the  bones  and 
cartilages  were  in  some  measure  affected. 

5.  hiftammations  have  occasionally  been  relieved 
by  a  very  gentle  electrization,  but  if  far  advanced, 
its  tendency  is  rather  to  promote  suppuration  : 
agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  dis- 
position of  electricity  to  forward  any  process  that 
seetr.s  to  be  then  going  on  in  the  part. 

6.  In  inflammations  of  the  cj/ej,  the  drawing  of 
the  electric  fluid  from  the  eye,  by  means  of  a  wood- 
en point,  is  often  attended  with  great  benefit ;  the 
pain  being  quickly  abated,  and  the  inflammation 
being  generally  dissipated  in  a  few  days.  In  these 
cases,  the  eye  of  the  patient  must  be  kept  open  ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  wooden 
point  very  near  it,  for  fear  of  causing  a  spark. 
Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  fluid  with  a 
metal  point ;  for  in  these  cases,  too  great  an  irrita- 
tion should  be  always  avoided.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  continue  this  operation  for  three  or  four  minutes 
without  intermission ;  but  after  throwing  the  fluid 
for  about  half  a  minute,  a  short  time  may  be  allow- 
ed to  the  patient  to  rest  and  to  wipe  his  tears, 
which  generally  flow  very  copiously;  then  the 
operation  may  be  continued  again  for  another  half- 
iniuute,  and  so  on  for  four  or  five  times  every  day. 

7.  The  gutta.  serena  has  been  sometimes  cured 
by  electrization;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
cynfossed,  it  has  proved  iiietfectiial  in  many  such 
cases,  in  which  it  was  administered  for  a  long  time, 
aad  with  all  possible  attention.  However,  it  has 
never  been  known  that  any  body  was  made  worse 
by  it.  The  best  method  of  administering  electrici- 
ty in  such  cases,  is  first  todraw  the  electric  fluid  with 
a  wooden  point  for  a  short  time,  and  then  to  send 
about  half  a  dozen  shocks,  of  one  twentieth  of  an 


inch,  from  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  head  to 
the  fore-head,  very  little  above  the  eye, 

8.  Some  cases  of  fistula  lachrymalis^  which  Mr. 
Cavallo  knew  to  have  been  electrified  by  persons 
of  ability,  for  a  suificient  time,  were  entirely  cured. 
The  method  generally  practised  was  that  of  draw- 
ing the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point,  and  taking  small 
sparks  from  the  part.  The  operation  was  repeated 
every  day. 

9.  Palsies  are  seldom  perfectly  cured  by  means 
of  electricity,  especially  when  they  are  of  long 
standing  ;  but  they  are  almost  always  relieved  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  method  of  electrifying  in 
those  cases,  is  to  use  moderate  shocks,  and  to 
draw  sparks  through  flannel,  or  through  the  usual 
coverings  of  the  part,  if  they  are  not  too  thick. 
The  operation  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  • 
time  and  often  repeated. 

10.  Cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  successfully 
treated  with  electrization  ;  but  in  these  cases  Mr. 
Cavallo  observed,  that  if  the  wooden  point  be  kept 
too  near  the  skin,  so  as  to  cause  any  considerable 
irritation,  the  eruption  will  be  caused  to  spread 
more  ;  but  if  the  point  be  kept  at  about  six  inches 
distance,  or  further,  if  the  electrical  machine  be 
very  powerful,  the  eruptions  will  be  gradually 
diminished,  till  they  are  quite  cured.  The  imme- 
diate and  general  effect  of  the  wooden  point,  is  to 
occasion  a  warmth  about  the  electrified  part,  which 
is  always  a  sign  that  the  electrization  is  rightly  ad- 
ministered. 

11.  The  application  of  electricity  has  perfectly 
cured  various  cases  of  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  or  St. 
Vitus' s  dance.  In  this  disease  shocks  of  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  may  be  sent  through  the  body  in 
various  directions,  and  also  sparks  may  be  taken. 
But  if  this  treatment  prove  very  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  then  the  shocks  must  be  lessened,  and 
even  omitted  ;  instead  of  which,  some  other  more 
gentle  applications  must  be  substituted. 

12.  Abscesses.,  when  they  are  incipient,-  and  in  . 
general  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  to  form 
matter,  are  dispersed  by  electrization.  .  Lately,  in 

a  case  of  lumbar  abscess.,  the  disease  was  perfectly 
cured  by  means  of  electricity.  See  Lumbar  ab- 
scess. The  sciatica  has  also  been  often  cured  by 
it.  In  all  such  cases,  the  electric  fluid  must  be 
sent  through  the  part  by  means  of  two  directors 
applied  to  opposite  parts,  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact either  with  the  skin,  or  with  the  coverings, 
when  these  are  very  thin.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  mere  passage  of  the  electric  fluid,  in  this 
manner,  is  generally  felt  by  the  patients  afl!licted  : 
with  those  disorders,  nearly  as  much  as  a  small 
shock  is  felt  by  a  person  in  good  health.  Some- 
times a  few  shocks  have  been  also  given,  but  it 
seems  more  proper  to  omit  them  ;  because  some-  . 
times,  instead  of  dispersing,  they  rather  accelerate 
the  formation  of  matter. 

13.  Nervous  head-achs^  even  of  a  long  standingj  . 
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have  been  cured  by  electrization.  In  this  disease, 
tiic  electric  iiiiid  must  be  drawn  with  a  wooden, 
and  sometimes  even  with  a  metal  point,  all  round 
the  head  successively.  Sometimes  exceedingly 
small  shocks  have  been  administered :  but  these 
can  seldom  be  used,  because  the  nerves  of  persons 
subject  to  this  disease  are  so  very  irritable,  that 
the  shocks,  the  sparks,  and  sometimes  even  the 
drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point 
kept  very  near  the  head,  throw  them  into  con- 
vulsions. 

14.  The  gout,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
Mr.  Cavallo  asserts,  has  certainly  been  cured  by 
means  of  electricity,  in  various  instances.  The 
pain  has  been  generally  mitigated,  and  sometimes 
the  disease  has  been  removed  so  as  not  to  return 
again.  In  those  cases,  the  electric  fluid  was 
drawn  by  means  of  a  wooden  point,  although 
sometimes,  when  the  pain  was  too  great,  a  metal 
point  only  %vas  used. 

15.  Agues  have  not  unfrequently  been  cured  by 
cleetricity,  so  that  sometiwes  one  electrization  or 
two  have  been  sufficient.  The  most  effectual  and 
sure  method  has  been  that  of  drawing  sparks 
through  flannel,  or  the  clothes,  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  patients,  it 
appears,  may  be  electrified  either  at  the  time 
of  the  fit,  or  a  short  while  before  the  time  in  which 
it  is  expected. 

16.  The  suppression  of  the  menses,  in  the  female 
sex,  is  often  successfully  treated  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, even  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
and  after  the  most  powerful  medicines  used  for  it 
have  proved  ineffectual.  The  cases  tjf  this  sort  in 
Avhich  electrization  has  proved  useless  are  so  few, 
and  the  successful  ones  so  numerous,  that  the 
application  of  electricity  for  this  disease  may  be 
justly  considered  as  a  valuable  remedy.  Some 
attention  is  required,  to  distinguish  the  arrest 
of  the  menses  from  a  state  of  pregnancy ; 
as  in  the  latter,  electricity  may  be  attended  with 
very  disagreeable  effects.  Pregnant  women,  how- 
ever, may  be  electrified  for'other  diseases,  but  al- 
ways using  very  gentle  means,  and  directing  the 
electric  fluid  through  other  parts  of  the  body  dis- 
tant from  those  subservient  to  generation,  in  the 
real  suppression  of  the  menses,  Mr.  Cavallo  directs 
small  shocks,  (i.  e.  of  about  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch),  may  be  sent  through  the  pelvis ;  sparks  may 
be  taken  through  the  clothes  from  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  also  the  elec- 
tric fluid  may  be  transmitted  by  applying  the  me- 
tallic or  wooden  extremities  of  two  directors  to  the 
liips,  in  contact  with  the  clothes ;  part  of  which 
may  be  removed  in  case  they  be  too  thick.  Those 
various  applications  of  electricity  should  be  regd- 
lated  acco  ding  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  number  of  shocks  may  be  about  12  or  14. 
The  other  applications  may  be  continued  for  two  or 


three  minutes ;  repeating  the  operation  every  day. 
But  either  strong  shocks,  or  a  stronger  application 
of  electricity  than  the  patient  can  conveniently 
bear,  should  be  carefully  avoided;  for  by  those 
means,  sometimes  more  than  a  sufficient  discharge 
is  occasioned,  which  is  not  very  easily  remedied. 
In  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage,  it  is  not  known 
tha:t  the  application  of  electricity  was  ever  bene- 
ficial. 

17.  In  the  venereal  disease,  electrization  has 
been  generally  forbidden;  having  commonly  in- 
creased the  pains,  and  other  symptoms,  rather 
than  diminished  them.  Indeed,  considering  that 
any  sort  of  stimulus,  but  that  of  mercury,  has  been 
found  hurtful  to  persons  afflicted  with  that  disor- 
der, it  is  no  wonder  that  electricity  has  produced 
some  bad  effects,  especially  in  the  manner  it  was 
administered  some  time  ago,  viz.  by  giving  strong 
shocks.  But  whether  the  direct  application  of 
this  stimulus  be  desirable  or  not  In  the  treatment 
of  venereal  symptoms,  there  is  a  great  singularity 
attends  its  use  in  those  persons  who  arc  under  the 
effects  of  a  mercurial  course.  In  these,  the  shock, 
or  even  the  spark,  is  attended  with  considerably 
more  pain  than  in  common  instances ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, mentions  the  case  of  a  person  on  whose  com- 
plaint electricity  had  no  effect,  till  mercury  v/as 
administered,  after  which  the  same  remedy  pro- 
duced a  cure.  Would  not  a  previous  mercurial 
course,  therefore,  in  some  cases  (particularly  of  the 
atonic  kind)  give  unexpected  efficacy  to  electri- 
zation ? 

The  application  of  electricity  has  been  found 
also  beneficial  in  some  other  diseases  besides  those 
mentioned  above.  Mr.  Cavallo  indeed  mentions 
several  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
omit,  the  facts  not  being  sulRciently  numerous  to 
afford  the  deduction  of  any  general  rules  of  prac- 
tice in  those  instances.  Dr.  Fricke,  of  Brunswick, 
has  lately  made  several  successful  attempts  to 
destroy  the  tape-worm,  and  expel  it,  by  the  aid  of 
electricity.  The  proper  application  of  the  electric 
fluid,  according  to  his  account,  almost  instantane- 
ously relieves  the  most  violent  symptoms.  In  ap- 
plying electricity  to  individuals'  suspected  to  have 
the  tape-worm.  Dr.  F.  uses  a  conductor  with  a 
globe  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from 
which  he  causes  the  sparks  to  strike  against  a  globe 
of  an  insulated  scintillometer:  these  sparks  he 
passes  in  different  directions  through  the  abdo- 
men ;  but,  at  first,  admits  them  only  from  three 
to  four  inches  long.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
patient  cjn  conveniently  bear  this  kind  of  vibra- 
tion, sparks  to  the  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  are  admitted  :  and  the  more  powerful  these 
are,  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  relief.  As  the 
symptoms  of  the  tape-worm  usually  begin  with 
severe  tension  and  oppression  about  the  region  of 
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the  stomacTi,  the  first  sparks  arc  directed  through 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  vertcbraj.  After  several  sparks  have  been  ad- 
ministered, eructations  frequently  take  place  ;  the 
patient  feels  much  relieved  in  that  particular  part, 
but  generally  perceives  the  motion  of  another  part 
of  the  worm,  in  some  other  place.  Thither  the 
sparks  are  again  directed,  and  the  worm  is  inces- 
santly pursued,  until  it  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  the 
patient  like  a  heavy  weight.  At  this  time  it  is  in  a 
state  to  be  expelled  by  some  active  purgative. 

It  is  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that,  In 
applying  electricity^  the  diflerent  auxiliary  reme- 
dies known  .to  medical  practitioners,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  forgotten.  Indeed  this  remedy  is,  at 
best,  too  uncertain  and  capricious  for  us  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  it;  and  whilst  its  powers  are 
now  and  then  displayed  in  most  wonderful  instan- 
ces, we  are  liable  to  repeated  disappointments  in 
employing  it  even  in  the  most  simple  cases  of  local 
disease. 

In  what  respects  the  effects  of  electricity  differ 
from  those  of  Galvanism  is  as  yet  unascertained. 
Some  remarks  on  this  head  occur  under  Galva- 
nism. 

ELE'CTRUM,  (eXsxlpov),  amler ;  so  called  by 
the  ancients.    See  Amber. 

ELECTUARY,  or  Elect auy,  in  pharmacy,  a 
form  of  medicine  composed  of  powders  and  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve,  ho- 
ney, or  syrup.  Vossius  observes,  that  all  the  re- 
medies prescribed,  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fections taken  by  way  of  regale,  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  eKKsiyiLaTO.,  and  snXBiycfa,,  of  the  verb  Xnym^ 
"  1  lick  ;"  whence,  says  he,  was  formed  the  Latin 
electarium,  and  afterwards  electuarium.  This  con- 
jecture he  supports  from  the  laws  of  Sicily,  Avhere  it 
is  ordained,  that  electuaries,  syrups,  and  other  re- 
medies, be  prepared  after  the  legal  manner.  The 
Bollandists,  who  relate  this  etymology,  seem  to 
confirm  it. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative 
medicines,  and  such  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics, 
emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like,  (except  in  officinal 
electuaries  to  be  dispensed  by  weight),  are  seldom 
trusted  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  dose:  disgustful  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids, 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  it;  nor  is  the  form 
of  an  electuary  well  fitted  for  the  more  ponderous 
substances,  as  mcrcurinls,  these  being  apt  to  subside 
on  keeping,  unless  the  composition ~be  made  very 
stiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight 
of  honey,  or  syrup  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  ho- 
ney, to  make  them  into  the  consistence,  of  an  elec- 
tuary: of  syrups  of  the  common  consistence,  twice 
tlie  weight  of  the  powder  is  sutficient.  Where  the 
common  syrups  are  employed^  it  is  necessary  to 
add  likewise  a  little  conserve,  to  prevent  the  com- 
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pound  from  candying  and  drying  too  soon.  Elec- 
tuaries of  FeriiVia?!  bark,  for  instance,  made  up 
with  syrup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day  or  two  grow 
too  dry  for  taking.  This  is  owing  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  sugar.  Deyeux,  therefore,  advises 
electuaries,  confections,  and  conserves,  to  be  made 
up  with  syrups  from  which  all  the  crystallizable 
parts  have  been  separated.  For  this  purpose,  after 
being  sufficiently  evaporated,  they  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  stove  as  long  as  they  form  any  crys- 
tals. The  syrup  which  remains,  probably  from  the 
presence  of  some  vegetable  acid,  has  no  tendency 
to  crystallize,  and  is  to  be  decanted  and  evaporated" 
to  a  proper  consistence.  In  hospital  practice,  the 
same  object  may  be  obtained  much  more  easily  by 
using  molasses  instead  of  syrups. 

The  quantity  of  an  electuary,  directed  to  be  ad- 
ministered at  a  time,  in  extemporaneous  prescript 
tion,  varies  according  to  its  constituent  parts  ;  but 
it  is  rarely  less  than  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more 
than  two  ounces.  * 

ELEMENTS,  or  Elementary  Substances. 
Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  been  of  opinion', 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  the 
bodies  of  nature,  they  are  all  composed  or  con- 
stituted of  a  few  primary  simple  substances,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  elements,  principlesy 
or  radicals.  If,  however,  we  attentively  consider 
the  systems  which  have  been  successively  formed 
by  them,  relative  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
elements  of  bodies,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the 
great  variety  which  prevails  in  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  more  early  periods  every  one  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  his  own  imagination  as  his 
guide  ;  and  no  reasonable  system  seems  to  have 
been  established  until  the  time  when  Aristotle 
and  Empedocles  acknowledged  as  elements,  air, 
water,  earth,  and  tire.  Their  opinion  was  well 
received  for  many  ages  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  was  calculated  to  seduce  the  mind.  For,  ia 
fact,  there  are  enormous  masses,  and  inexhaustible 
stores,  that  present;  themselves  to  our  view,  of  these 
four  principles,  to  which  the  destruction  or  decom- 
position of  bodies  seemed  to  refer  all  the  several 
component  parts  which  formation  or  creation  had 
taken  from  them.  The  importance  and  authority 
of  those  great  men  who  had  adopted  this  system, 
and  the  analyses  of  bodies  which  presented  only 
these  four  principles,  also  afforded  grounds  for  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  chemis- 
try had  advanced  so  far  as  to  discover  the  princi- 
ples of  bodies,  the  cultivators  of  that  science  pre- 
sumed to  mark  the  number,  nature,  and  character 
of  the  elements  ;  and  every  body  that  Avas  unalte- 
rable  by  the  chemical  methods  of  decomposition 
tlien  employed,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  simple 
or  elementary  principle.  By  thus  taking  the  li- 
mits of  analysis  as  the  term  for  indicating  the  ele- 
ments, the  number  and  the  nature  of  these  must 
vary  according  to  the  changes  and  the  progress  of 
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the  science.  This  has  accordingly  happened,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  authors  who  ha^e 
written  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of  Paracelsus 
to  the  present  period. 

If,  however,  immutability  of  properties,  unity, 
and  simplicity,  be  the  general  characteristics  of 
elements  ;  and  if  that  simplicity  of  character  belong 
only  to  such  bodies  as  we  cannot  reduce  by  de- 
composition, it  must  be  observed,  that  of  the  four 
elements,  there  are  two,  air  and  water,  which  art 
has  at  length  found  means  to  decompose  and  separate 
into  several  principles;  that  elementary  earth  is 
merely  the  creature  of  fancy,  as  there  are  a  variety 
of  earthy  substances  all  equally  simple  and  incapa- 
ble of  decomposition  ;  and  that  there  are  many  na- 
tural bodies,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon,  and  the  me- 
tals, which  no  art  has  yet  been  able  to  decompose, 
which  must  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  considered  as  simple  substances  or 
bodies.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that 
the  two  principles,  or  primary  elements  of  natural 
bodies,  escape  the  observation  both  of  our  senses 
and  of  those  instruments  which  we  employ  to  hide  the 
imperfection  of  them ;  that  many  of  those  substances 
which  have  been  called  elements  on  account  of  their 
l>ulk,  their  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  their  being  found  to  exist  in  many  of  its  produc- 
tions, are  far  from  being  simple  and  unchangeable  : 
and  that,  in  truth,  none  ©f  the  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  a  simple  substance,  though  we 
may  ascribe  that  character  to  such  as  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  decompose.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  denomination  of  elements  ought  to 
be  effaced  from  a  chemical  nomenclature ;  or  rather 
it  ought  not  to  be  usedbut  as  an  expression  denoting 
the  last  term  of  our  analytical  results  ;  and  it  is 
always  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed  in  the  mo- 
dern treatises  on  chemistry. 

The  bodies  which  are  known  to  us  at  present, 
which  may  be  exhibited  in  their  simple  state,  un- 
combined  with  other  matters,  are  termed,  by  a 
late  writer,  the  ostensible^  producille,  simple  sub- 
stances, to  distinguish  them  from  those  whose  exist- 
ence or  presence  is  only  inferred  from  facts,  and 
which  are  called  unostensible  and  unproducible. 
Tne  following  list  of  them  is  added  under  these 
titles  : 


Unproducible  simple  Substances. 


1. 

Phlogiston, 

or  the  11.  Radical 

of  gold. 

basis  of  light.            12.  ■  

—  piatina. 

2. 

Oxygen. 

13.  .  

—  silver. 

3. 

Hydrogen. 

14. 

—  mercury. 

4. 

Azotic 

15. 

—  lead. 

5. 

Carbonic 

16. 

—  copper. 

6. 

Sulphuric 

r7. 

—  iron. 

7. 

Phosphor. 

^-Radical.  18.  

—  tin. 

8. 

Muriatic 

—  zinc. 

9. 

Fluoric 

20. 

— •  bismuth. 

10. 

Boracic 

— .  antimony 

2?.  Radical  of  nickel.  27.  Radical  of  wolfram. 

23.  cobalt.  28.  uranium. 

24.  ■  ■  -  ■■  ■   ■  arsenic.  29.  titanium.- 

25.    mangan.  30.   —  tellurium- 

26.  •  —  molybd.  31.  chromium. 

Producible,  ostensible,  simple  Substances. 

32.  Caloric.  37.  Strontian  "I 

33.  Siliceous    "|  38.  Argillaceous  Uarth. 

34.  Calcareous  I  39.  Glucine.  J 

35.  Magnesia    p^""-  40.  Vegetable  \ 

36.  Ponderous  J  41.  Mineral  jal^ali. 

E'LEMI,  (elemi  ;  said  to  be  its  Ethiopian  name); 
gum  elemi.  This  resin  is  supposed  to  hs  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Amijris  elemifera ;  foliis  term's  quinata- 
pinnatisqiie  subtus  tomentosis^  Linn.  Gum  Elemi 
is  brought  hither  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It 
is  most  esteemed  when  softish,  somewhat  transpa- 
rent, of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  inclining  a  little  to 
green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant 
smell.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that  on  wounding  the 
bursera  ^ummijera,  a  thick  milky  liquor  fl&ws, 
which  soon  concretes  into  a  resin  no  way  different 
from  the  elemi  of  the  shops.  Of  100,  94  parts 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  some  of  its  fragrance  rises 
along  with  this  menstruum  in  distillation.  When 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  6.4  of  pale-colourcd, 
thin,  fragrant,  essential  oil.  Its  only  constituents, 
therefore,  are  resin  and  essential  oil.  It  gives  name 
to  one  of  the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  present 
little  otherwise  made  use  of;  though  it  is  certainly 
preferable  for  internal  purposes  to  some  others 
which  are  held  in  greater  esteem. 

Unguentum  Elejni,    Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Gum  Elemi,  one  pound; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces; 
Mutton  suet,  prepared,  two  pounds ; 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces, 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet;  and,  having  removed 
it  from  the  fire,  mix  with  it  immediately  the  tur- 
pentine and  oil ;  alter  which  strain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Linimentim  Arccei,  has  long  been  used  for  digest- 
ing, cleansing,  and  incarnating  ulcers  ;  and  for 
these  purposes  it  is  preferred  by  some  to  all  other 
compositions  of  this  kind. 

ELEOSELINUM,  (eKEoa-BXivov ;  from  b\o;,  a 
lake,  and  ereXivoy,  parsley  J.    See  Apium, 

ELEPHANTIA  ARABUM.  According  to 
some  writers,  this  is  the  Elephantiasis,  where  the 
feet  are  swelled  and  hard.  In  Dr.  Cullen's  Noso- 
logy, it  is  synonymous  with  Elephantiasis,  which 
see. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  {sKsfa.vjdoic-i;;  from  sXspcc;, 
an  elephant ;  so  named  from  the  legs  of  people  af- 
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fected  with  (his  disorder,  growing  scaly,  rough,  and 
wonderfully  large,  like  the  legs  of  an  elephant),  or 
ELEPHAs;  a  disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but 
mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  elephant.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus 
.  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexioe,  and  order  impeti- 
gines.  The  first  symptom  is  generally  a  sudden 
eruption  of  tubercles,  or  bumps  of  difterent  sizes, 
of  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  attended  with 
heat  and  itching.  Sometimes  it^attacks  the  facc'and 
neck  alone,  at  other  times  it  occupies  the  limbs 
only.  The  patient  is  feverish  ;  the  fever  ceasing, 
the  tubercles  remain  indolent,  and  in  some  degree 
scirrhous,  of  a  livid  or  copper  colour,  but  some- 
times of  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  or  at  least 
very  little  altered  ;  and  sometimes  they,  after  some 
months,  ulcerate,  discharging  a  ftetid  ichorous  hu- 
mour in  small  quantity,  but  never  healthy  pus. 

The  features  of  the  face  swell  and  enlarge  greatly, 
the  parts  above  the  eye-brows  seem  inflated ;  the 
hair  of  the  eye-brows  falls  off,  as  does  the  hair  of 
the  beard ;  but  Dr.  Heberden,  who  gives  the  most 
circumstantial  account  of  this  disease,  never  saw 
any  one  whose  hair  did  not  remain  on  his  head. 
The  al(z  nasi  are  swelled  and  scabrous ;  the  nostrils 
patulous,  and  sometimes  affected  with  ulcers,  which, 
corroding  the  cartilage  and  septum  nasi,  occasion 
the  nose  to  fall.  The  Hps  are  tumid  ;  the  voice  is 
hoarse ;  which  symptom  has  been  observed  when 
no  ulcers  have  appeared  in  the  throat,  although 
sometimes  both  the  throat  and  gums  are  ulcerated. 
The  ears,  particularly  the  lobes,  are  thickened,  and 
occupied  by  tubercles.  The  nails  grow  scabrous 
and  rugose,  appearing  somewhat  like  the  rough 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  distemper  advancing,  cor- 
rodes the  parts  gradually  with  a  dry  sordid  scab  or 
gangrenous  ulcer  ;  so  that  the  fingers  and  toes  rot 
and  separate  joint  after  joint.  In  some  patients, 
the  legs  seem  rather  posts  than  legs,  being  no 
longer  of  the  natural  shape,  but  swelled  to  an  enor- 
mous  size,  and  indurated,  not  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers ;  and  the  superfices  is  covered 
with  very  thin  scales,  of  a  dull  whitish  colour,  seem- 
ingly much  finer,  but  not  so  white,  as  those  observed 
in  the  lepra  Grcecorum.  The  whole  limb  is  over- 
spread with  tubercles,  interspersed  with  deep  fis- 
sures ;  sometimes  the  limb  is  covered  with  a  thick 
moist  scabby  crust,  and  not  unfrequently  the  tu- 
bercles ulcerate.  In  others  the  legs  are  emaciated, 
and  sometimes  ulcerated;  at  other  times  affected 
with  tubercles  without  ulceration.  The  muscular 
flesh  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  is  generally 
extenuated. 

The  whole  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face, 
has  a  remarkably  shining  appearance,  as  if  it  were 
varnished  or  finely  polished.  The  sensation  in  the 
parts  affected  is  very  obtuse,  or  totally  abolished ; 
6a  that,  pinching,  or  puncturing  the  part,  gives  lit- 


tie  or  no  uneasiness :  and  iti  some  patients,  tha 
motion  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  quite  destroyed. 
The  breath  is  very  offensive  ;  the  pulse  in  general 
weak  and  slow. 

The  disease  often  attacks  the  patient  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  above  described,  beginning 
almost  insensibly  ;  a  few  indolent  tubercles  appear- 
ing on  various  parts  of  the  body  or  limbs,  generally 
OH  the  legs  or  arms,  sometimes  on  the  face,  neck, 
or  breast,  and  sometimes  in  the  lobes  of  the  cars, 
increasing  by  very  slow  degrees,  without  any  dis- 
order, previous  or  concomitant,  in  respect  of  paia 
or  uneasiness. 

To  distinguish  the  species  from  their  manner  of  at- 
tacking the  patient,  Dr.  Heberden  styles  the  fiirst 
hy  fluxion,  and  the  other  by  congestion.  That  by 
fluxion  is  often  the  attendant  of  a  crapula,  or  sur- 
feit from  gross  food  ;  -whereby,  perhaps,  the  latent 
seeds  of  the  disorder  yet  dormant  in  the  mass  of 
blood  are  excited;  and  probably,  from  frequent 
observations  of  this  kind  (the  last  meal  always 
having  the  blame  laid  on  it),  it  is,  that,  according 
to  the  received  opinion,  either  fish  (the  tunny, 
mackarel,  and  shell-fish,  in  particular),  melons, 
cucumbers,  young  garden  beans,  or  mulberries, 
eaten  at  the  same  meal  with  butter,  cheese,  or  any 
preparation  with  milk,  are  supposed  to  produce  the 
disease,  and  are  accordingly  religiously  avoided. 

Violent  commotions  and  agitation  of  the  mind, 
as  anger,  fear,  and  grief,  have  more  than  once  been 
observed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  disorder :  and 
more  frequently,  in  the  female  sex,  a  sudden  sup- 
pression of  an  accustomed  evacuation,  by  bathing 
the  legs  and  feet  in  cold  water  at  an  improper 
season. 

The  elephantiasis  that  occurs  by  fluxion  is  the 
oftcHest  remedied  by  timely  applications:  that  by 
congestion,  not  being  so  conspicuous,  is  generally 
either  neglected  or  attempted  to  be  concealed,  until 
perhaps  it  be  too  late  to  be  cured;  or  at  least  not 
without  a  longer  course  of  medicine  and  stricter 
regimen  than  patients  arc  commonly  inclined  to 
adopt.  Several  incipient  cases  by  fluxion  have 
been  known  to  yield  to  an  antiphlogistic  method, 
as  bleeding,  refrigerant  salts,  the  saline  draughts, 
and  a  solution  of  crystals  of  tartar  in  water,  for 
common  drink  ;  and  when  once  the  fever  is  over- 
come, the  Peruvian  bark  combined  with  sassafras, 
we  are  told,  is  the  remedy  principally  to  be  relied 
on.  The  only  topical  medicine  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Heberden,  was  an  embrocation  of  brandy  and  al- 
kaline salts.  By  the  same  method  some  confirmed 
cases  have  been  palliated.  But,  except  in  one  j  a. 
tient,  the  doctor  says,  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a 
confirmed  elephantiasis  radically  cured.  He  adds, 
however,  that  he  never  met  with  another  patient 
possessed  with  prudence  and  perseverance  enough 
to  prosecute  the  cure  as  he  ought. 
4Z  2 
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Dr.  Temple,  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  ad- 
Tsses  the  warm  bath,  issues,  and  the  following  em- 
brocation, probably  from  the  preceding  hints  ; 

R  Spt.  vin.  ten.  svliij. 
Aq.  kali  §j. 

Aquae  ammonias  ^ij-  M.  fiat  Embrocatio. 

The  following,  he  also  says,  may  be  tried  in- 
ternally : 

R  Calomel,  ppt. 

Sulph.  antimon.  prsecipit.  aa  9j. 

Mic.  panis  q.  s. 
Misce  fiant  pill.  No.  xx.  capiat  j.  vel  ij.  mane 

et  Tespere  quotidie. 

That  exploded  remedy,  the  flesh  and  fat  of  vi- 
pers, it  appears,  has  been  lately  re-introduced  into 
practice,  and  said  to  be  of  service  in  this  disease. 
White  arsenic  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  the 
elephantiasis,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Every 
practitioner,  however,  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious of  employing  this  dangerous  remedy,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  casei  When  it  is  employed, 
however,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  that  the 
urseniate  of  poiass  should  have  the  preference  to 
all  other  formula;.    See  Arsenicum. 

ELETTARI  PRIMUM.  See  Amomum  verum. 

ELEUTHE'RIA  BARK.    See  the  article  Cas- 

CARILLA. 

ELEUTHE'RIvE  CORTEX.  See  the  article 
Cascarilla. 

ELEVA-TOR,  (from  elevp,  to  lift  up).  A  mus- 
cle is  so  called  whose  office  is  to  lift  up  the  part  to 
■which  it  is  attached.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  chi- 
rurgical  instrument  with  which  surgeons  raise  any 
depressed  portions  of  bone,  but  chielly  those  of  tlie 
cranium,  in  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

ELEVA  TOR  LA'BII  SUPERIO'RIS  PRO'- 
PRIUS.    Sec  Levator  labii  supertoris  al^eque 

NASI. 

ELEVATOR  LA'BII  INFERIO'RIS  PRO'- 
PRIUS.    See  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

ELEVATOR  LABIO'RUM  COMMU'NIS. 
Sec  Levator  anguli  oris. 

ELIOCHRY'SUM,  (rjXioxpvsov  ;  from  sXio;,  the 
sun,  and  •^(^pva'Q;-,  gold:  so  called  from  their  shining 
yellow  appearance),  or  S'tcschas  citrina,  goldi- 
locks; a  small  downy  plant,  the  Guaphalium  sta- 
chtts.  Linn.  The  flowers  of  this  are  warm,  pun- 
gent, and  bitter,  and  have  been  thought  to  possess 
aperient  and  corroborant  virtues,  but  it  is  now  neg- 
lected. 

ELI'XIR,  (from  eleksek,  an  Arabic  word,  sig- 
nifying quintessence  J.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  many  preparations  similar  to  our  com- 
pound tinctures,  but  is  now  very  little  employed. 

ELLE'BORUM.    See  IIelleborus  albus. 


ELLI'PSIS,  a  curved  line  returning  into  itself, 
and  produced  from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane 
cutting  both  its  sides,  but  not  running  parallel  to 
the  base. 

ELM.    See  Ulmus. 

ELM-LEAVED  SUMACH.    See  Sumach. 

ELO'DES  (from  sXo;,  a  swamp,  or  marsh), 
a  species  of •  Trit^ophya,  or  remittent  fever; 
epidemic,  but  not  contagious,  and,  through  its 
course,  attended  with  profuse  sweatiug. 

ELONGATION,  in  anatomy,  (he  spreading 
out,  or  extension,  of  a  part,  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions. 

ELUTRIATION,  in  chemistry,  an  operation  per- 
formed by  washing  powdered  substances  with  water, 
stirring  them  well  together,  and  hastily  pouring  otF 
the  liquid,  while  the  lighter  part  remains  suspended 
in  it,  that  it  may  thereby  be  separated  from  the 
heavier  part.  By  this  operation  metallic  ores  are 
separated  from  earth,  stones,  and  other  uumctallic 
particles  adhering  to  them. 

ELVE'LLA,  TURBAN-TOP;  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's 
botany,  of  the  order  of  Fungi.  He  enumerates 
but  two  species. 

ELYTROCE'LE,  (sXvfpOKYjXrj;  from  sXvrpov,  the^ 
vagina,  and  xijXtj,  atur.ior);  a  hernia  of  the  su- 
perincumbent viscera,  protruding  into  the  vagina. 

ELYTROI'DES,  (EAyrposj^ryf  ;  from  eAEur^coc,  a 
sheath,  and  siSosy  form).  The  tunica  vaginalis  is 
so  called  by  some  writers,  because  it  includes  the 
testis  like  a  sheath. 

ELY'TRON,  (sXvrpoy,  from  siAyw,  to  involve, 
or  cover);  a  covering  or  sheath.  Hippocrates  calls 
the  membranes  which  involve  the  spinal  marrow, 
sXvlpoc.  '  , 

EMA'NSIO  ME'NSIUM.  The  language  used 
by  some  Latin  writers,  to  signify  the  backward  ap- 
pearance or  retention  of  the  menses :  that  is,  when 
they  do  not  begin  to  flow  at  the  period  of  life  at 
which  they  may  be  expected. 

EMARGINATUS,  in  botany.  A  leaf  of  a 
plant  which  is  hollowed,  or  notched,  at  its  extre- 
mities, so  as  to  form  a  heart,  is  called  an  emargi- 
nated  leaf.    See  Botany. 

, EMASCULATION,  the  act  of  castrating;  or 
depriving  a  male  of  those  parts  which  characterise 
his  sex.    See  Castration. 

EMBALMING;  the  opening  of  a  dead  body, 
taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling  the  place  with 
odoriferous  and  desiccative  drugs  and  spices,  to 
prevent  its  putrefying.  The  Egyptians  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  the  art  of  preserving  bodies  from 
corruption  :  for  some  that  they  liave  embalmed  up- 
Avards  of  2000  years  ago,  remain  whole  to  this 
day,  and  are  often  brought  into  other  countries  as 
great  curiosities.  Their  manner  of  embalming  was 
thus  :  they  scooped  the  brains  with  an  iron  scoop 
out  at  the  nostrils,  and  threw  in  medicaments  to  fill 
up  the  vac.uum :  they  also  took  out  the  entrails, 
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and  having  filled  the  body  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
other  spices. proper  to  dry  up  the  humours,  they 
pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it  lay  soaking  for  70 
days.  The  body  was  then  wrapped  up  in  bandages 
of  fine  linen  and  gums,  and  so  was  delivered  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased,  entire  in  all  its  features, 
the  very  hairs  of  the  eye-lids  being  preserved. 
They  used  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors, 
thus  embalmed,  in  little  houses  magnificently  adorn- 
ed, andtoolc  great  pleasure  in  beholding  them,  alive 
as  it  were,  with  little  change  in  their  size,  fea- 
tures, or  complexion.  The  Egyptians  also  embalmed 
birds,  &c.  The  prices  for  embalming  were  dilfer- 
ent;  the  highest  was  a  talent,  the  next  29  minie, 
and  so  decreasing  to  a  very  small  matter :  but  they 
who  had  not  wherewithal  to  answer  this  expense, 
contented  themselves  with  infusing,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  through  the  anus,  a  certain  liquor  ex- 
tracted from  the  cedar  ;  and,  leaving  it  there, 
wrapped  up  the  body  in  cerecloth.  The  oil  thus  pre- 
served  the  intestines,  which  dried,  and  were  not  in 
the  least  putrefied:  the  body  behig  enclosed  in  re- 
sin, also  grew  dry,  and  nothing  remained  besides 
the  skin  glued  u5)on  the  bones. 

The  method  of  embalming  used  by  the  modern 
Egyptians,  according  to  Maillot,  is  to  wash  the 
body  several  times  with  rose-water,  which,  he  else- 
where observes,  is  more  fragrant  in  that  country 
than  with  us ;  they  afterwards  perfume  it  wiih  in- 
cense, aloes,  and  a  quantity  of  other  resins,  of 
which  they  are  by  no  means  sparing  ;  and  then  they 
bury  the  body  in  a  winding  sheet,  made  partly  of 
silk  and  partly  of  cotton,  and  soaked,  as  is  s-up- 
posed,  with  some  sweet-scented  oils  or  liquid  per- 
fume, though  Maillet  uses  only  the  term  vtoisfened; 
this  they  cover  with  another  cloth  of  unmixed  cotton, 
to  which  they  add  one  of  the  richest  suits  of  clothes 
of  the  deceased.  The  expense,  he  says,  on  these 
occasions,  is  very  great,  though  nothing  like  what 
the  genuine  embalming  cost  in  former  times. 

The  principle  of  embalming  depends  either  on  the 
absorption  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  th.e  impreg- 
nation of  them  with  some  substance  which  will 
preserve  the  solids  from  putrefaction.  Hence  ab- 
sorbing powders  have  been  used,  and  also  nitre, 
which  powerfully  acts  on  the  flesh,  though,  like 
ail  other  saline  matter,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  body 
from  drying.  Dr.  Hunter  recommended  the  inject- 
ing of  oil  of  turpentine  impregnated  with  camphor 
and  other  aromatic  gums  into  the  blood  vessels, 
which  is  a  very  rational  method. 

EMBO'THRIUM,  a  genus  in  Linnsns's  botany. 
He  enumerates  two  species. 

EMBROCATION,  Cemhroculio,  derived  from 
zyXpsy^Wi  moifiien  or  soak  in)^  a  name  given,  in 
pharmacy,  to  a  fluid  application  to  rub  any  part  of 
the  body  with.  Embrocations  are  geneialiy  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  liniments  (see  Liniments), 
bat  dLli'er  from  the  latter  in  being  thinner. 


E'MBRYO,  (£Lc|3(Suwy, from fjU,S^uw,  tobiulforth)J 
in  physiology,  the  first  rudiments  of  an  animal  in 
the  womb,  before  the  several  members  are  distinctly 
formed  :  after  the  latter  period  it  is  denominated  a 
fcetus:.    See  Conception,  and  Foetus. 

EMBRYOTO'MIA,  (sM-E'fuorof^ia;  from  e/^/3/;ua>, 
a  fcetus,  and  tsuvm,  to  cut)  ;  emhryotomrj  ;  or  the 
separating  of  the  parts  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  in  or- 
der to  extract  it,  when  circumstances  render  its 
natural  birth  impossible. 

Dr.  Denman  says,  the  chief  object  is  to  lessen 
the  head.  This  operation  consists  of  three  parts  : 
1.  Perforating  the  cranium.  2.  Evacuating  the 
brain.  3.  Extracting  the  head.  Three  instruments 
have  formerly  been  used  for  these  purposes  :  the 
scissars  of  La  Motte,  altered  and  improved  by 
Smellie  ;  an  implement  in  the  form  of  a  large  spoon, 
with  serrated  edges  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  hook  or 
crotchet,  either  straight  or  curved,  which  was  either 
used  singly,  or  in  pairs  like  the  forceps.  Bat  in 
the  place  of  these,  Dr.  Denman  introduced  the  use 
of  two  instruinLMits ;  the  first  a  Perforator  in  the 
form  of  Smellie's  scissars,  the  blade  slightly  cu.wed 
in  the  manner  of  the  scissars  used  for  extirpating 
the  tonsils,  but  without  any  cutting  edge;  second- 
ly, a  crotchet;  with  a  slight  degree  of  curvature  and 
a  very  small  hook,  if  compared  with  those  before 
used.  The  first  measures  about  nine  inches,  and 
has  a  stop  on  each  blade,  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
from  the  point.  The  crotchet,  which  has  a  wooden 
handle  and  a  Hat  stem,  when  properly  curved,  is  of 
an  equal  length  with  the  perforator.  These  instru- 
ments are  now  in  general  use.   See  Midwifery. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  child's  head  is  to  be  attempted,  Dr. 
Denman  says,  "  The  ease  or  difficulty  attending 
this  and  every  other  part  of  the  operation,  will 
depend  upon  the  distance  the  head  may  be  from 
us  ;  whether,  for  instance,  it  be  descended  and 
locked  in  the  pelvis,  or  lying  at  the  superior  aper- 
ture; and  upon  the  degree  of  distortion  of  the  pel- 
vis, which  may  be  only  so  much  as  just  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  head,  or  so  great  as  to  render 
the  use  of  the  instruments  both  troublesome  and 
dangerdus.  Some  inconveniejice  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  as  uteris  should  it  not  be  completely 
dilated;  but  this  may  rather  be  esteemed  a  reason 
for  extraordinary  care  than  as  a  canse  of  difficulty. 

"  Without  regard  to  the  part  of  the  head  which 
we  mean  to  perforate,  but  deciding  upon  that 
which  is  most  obvious  and  easy  of  access,  as  the 
most  proper,  the  IlTc  hand,  flattened,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  and  the  fore  finger  of  the 
same  hand  is  to  be  directed  upon  that  part  of  the 
head  where  we  intend  (o  fix  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument. The  perforator,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
is  to  be  conducted  with  the  convex  part  towards 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  point  kept 
close  to  the  fore  finger,  till  it  reaches  the  part  where- 
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we  hare  determined  to  perforate.  The  fere  finger 
of  the  left  hand  is  then  io  be  passed  round  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  that  we  ma}'  be  assured  we  have 
iixL'd  it  in  the  right  place,  and  that  none  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mother  are  in  the  way  of  being  hurt. 
With  the  instrument  held  firmly  in  the  right  hand, 
wo  must  press  through  the  integuments  of  the  head  ; 
aud,  the  point  (being  fixed  upon  the  bones  of  the 
c  ranium,  begin  to  perforate,  by  turning  with  a  se- 
mirotatory  motion  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
'I'his  motion  of  the  instrument,  cTire  being  taken  to 
confine  the  point  to  the  place  where  it  was  origi- 
nally fixed,  is  to  be  continued  till  we  judge  the 
bone  to  be  actually  perforated  ;  and  we  are  to  try 
occasionally,  by  advancing  the  instrument,  whether 
the  bone  be  perforated  or  not.  When  the  bone  is 
perforated,  the  instrument  being  pressed  forwards 
will  penetrate  the  head,  and  go  on  till  it  reaches 
the  srops  formed  upon  the  blades.  Then,  fixing 
i'le  finger  and  thunilj  of  the  right  hand  in  the  bows 
of  the  handle,  or  pressing  the  thick  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  stems,  or  calling  for  the  help  of 
iin~;issistant,  we  should  separate  the  handles  of  the 
instrument  to  such  a  distance  as  to  make  a  slit  or 
opening  of  sufficient  length  in  the  cranium  ;  judg- 
ing of,  and  in  some  measure  guiding,  the  eifect  pro- 
duced upon  the  blades,  by  the  separation  of  the 
Jiaadles,  and  by  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  retained 
iiu  its  primitive  position.  The  handles  being  then 
rlosed,  the  instrument  must  be  turned  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  they  are  again  to  be  separated 
in  the  same  cautious  manner,  by  which  means  a 
crucial  opening  of  a  proper  size  will  be  made  in 
<he  cranium.  This  being  completed,  the  Perforator 
is  to  be  closed,  and  withdrawn  in  the  same  cautious 
manner  in  which  it  was  introductd." 

In  this  part  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Denman  states 
as  the  principal  objects  for  our  attention  :  1.  That 
the  instrument  be  carefully  introduced.  2.  That 
we  be  not  alarmed  at  the  discharge  vvhich  follows 
the  perforation  of  the  integuments  of  the  head,  as 
that  is  to  be  expected.  3.  That  we  do  not  allow 
the  point  of  the  instrument  to  slip  while  we  are 
perforating.  4.  That  the  crucial  opening  in  the 
cranium  be  made  sufficiently  large,  to  allow  of  the 
discharge  of  its  contents. 

The  contents  of  the  head  may  be  safely  and  ef- 
fectually evacuated  by  the  handle  of  a  siher  spoon, 
or  by  in'tviducing  the  crotchet  into  the  opening  in 
the  cranium^  and  turning  it  round  frequently,  in 
various  directions,  especially  near  the  basis  of  the 
skull. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  has  been  lessened, 
Dr.  Denman  says,  the  lenetli  of  time  during  which 
the  patient  may  be  trusted  in  expectation  of  favour- 
able changes,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  that 
niav  be  formed  of  every  individual  case  which  may 
be  the  immediate  object  of  practice.  In  some 
cases,  from  the  precarious  state  of  the  mother, 


there  will  •exist  a  necessity  of  extracting  the  head 
as  speedily  as  we  can  with  safety  ;  yet  the  general 
principle  to  be  established  is,  that  the  longer  we 
have  waited  in  any  case,  the  more  easily  will  the 
head  be  afterwards  extracted.  But  still,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  carefully  watched  that  we  do  not  wait 
too  long,  lest  unfavourable  symptoms  should  come 
on,  and  the  end  for  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed be  ultimately  defeated. 

Sooner  or  later  then,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  mother,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  ef- 
forts to  extract  the  head  of  the  child ;  but  these 
depend  so  entirely  on  existing  circumstances,  and 
on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  operator,  that  little 
profit  can  be  derived  from  any  written  instructions 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Deiiman  recommends  as  much 
to  be  done  with  the  fingers  as  possible,  and  as  lit- 
tle with  sharp  instruments  ;  repeating  the  attempts 
to  extract  such  portions  of  the  foetus  as  lie  favour- 
ably for  it,  at  intervals,  when  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  mother  return. 

"  Should  the  head  of  the  child,"  says  he,  "  be  so 
high  in,  or  above,  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pel. 
vis,  or  this  last  be  so  much  distorted  as  not  to  ad- 
mit  of  my  giving  this  kind  of  assistance,  or  should 
it  be  unequal  to  the  purpose,  I  carefully  introduce 
tlic  crotchet,  guided  by  my  left  hand,  into  the 
opening  in  the  head  ;  and,  fixing  the  point  of  the 
hook  as  far  from  the  edge  of  the  bone  as  its  cur- 
vature will  allow,  I  begin  to  pull  moderately  by 
the  handle  held  in  my  right  hand,  guiding  at  th« 
same  time  the  hook  of  the  crotchet  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left,  if  it  should  happen  to  tear  away  the 
bone,  or  slip. 

"  If  on  trial  the  crotchet  be  found  firmly  fixed, 
but  the  head  be  too  much  impacted  in  the  pelvis  to 
be  brought  down  with  the  force  first  used;  that  is, 
supposing  the  force  required  to  extract  the  head  be 
equal  to  10,  and  the  force  which  can  be  exerted 
by  the  crotchet  not  to  exceed  5  ;  no  other  purpose 
can  be  answered  by  striving  too  earnestly  with  the 
force  which  cannot  be  made  to  exceed  5,  except 
tearing  away  the  piece  of  bone  in  which  the  crotchet 
may  be  fixed,  which  does  not  facilitate  the  opera, 
tion.  We  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the  steady  exer- 
tion of  the  force  5,  which,  being  continued,  will  at 
length  be  found  suiBcient  for  our  purpose,  the  re- 
sistance gradually  diminishing,  and  the  force  5  re- 
maining. In  the  repetition  of  our  attempts  to 
extract  the  head,  which  must  be  made  at  intervals, 
should  the  bone  in  which  the  instrument  was  fixed, 
be  loosened  and  come  away,  wholly  or  in  purt,  the 
crotchet  must  be  again  introduced  and  fixed  in  ano- 
ther place,  and  the  same  method  of  proceeding 
followed;  remembering  also  when  we  extract,  to 
pull  with  some  variation  in  the  direction,  but  al- 
ways in  the  line,  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In 
almost  every  case  of  difficulty,  the  principal  obstacle 
or  cause  of  the  dilTiculty  is  at  one  particular  part  of 
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tfie  pelvis,  and  when  the  head  has  pas3cd  that  part, 
there  is  no  farther  occasion  for  using  ranch  force  ; 
andweareafterivards  to  proceed  very  circumspectly, 
that  there  may  be  no  laceration  c^f,  or  injury  done 
to,  the  parts  of  the  niother." 

Jf  the  disproportion  between  the  caTity  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  head  of  the  child  be  very  great,  we 
may  allow  it  to  be  possible,  that  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  may  be  brought  away,  and  yet  the  body 
of  the  child  remain  above  the  superior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  with  absolute  inaction  of  the  uterus :  this 
v  ill  require  a  different  method  of  treatment.  If  the 
space  between  the  projecting  bones  of  the  pelvis 
-would  permit  the  flattened  hand  to  be  passed  into 
the  uterus,  it  might  be  most  expedient  to  turn  the 
child  and  deliver  by  the  feet,  which,  thus  situated. 
Dr.  D.  has  more  than  once  done.  "  But,  if  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis  will  not  allow  the  hand  to  pass 
into  the  uterus,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  apprehend 
mischief  to  the  uterus,  from  the  jagged  or  loosened 
pieces  of  bone,  the  crotchet  must  be  again  intro- 
duced, and  fixed  upon  the  chest  of  the  child,  whore 
it  may  probably  meet  with  some  part  that  will  bear 
a  sufficient  degree  of  force  for  extracting  it.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  the  crotchet  must  be  repeat- 
edly tried,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  may  be  evacuated,  and  the  general  bulk 
of  the  child's  body  very  much  lessened.  Then, 
trying  to  fix  the  hook  of  the  instrument  on  some 
part  of  the  spine,  or  bringing  down  the  arms,  we 
shall  at  length  succeed,  and  extract  the  body  of 
the  child,  either  whole  or  in  parts." 

Women  generally  recover  well  after  this  opera- 
tion, if  not  delayed  too  long,  and  performed  with 
care.  The  treatment  proper  for  all  women  in 
child-bed  is  necessary,  and  it  will  be  incumbent 
■upon  us  also  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
urine  be  voided,  either  by  the  natural  efforts,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  within  a  short  time  after 
the  delivery.  The  use  of  the  latter  method  is  also 
to  be  continued,  twice  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  woman  may  become  able  to  expel 
the  urine  herself ;  lest  there  should  be  inflamma- 
tion on  any  part  of  the  bladder  or  meatus  urina- 
rius,  and  a  slough  to  be  cast  off,  which,  unless  it 
were  merely  a  small  portion  of  the  meatus,  might 
be  followed  by  an  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  ; 
which  is  a  most  miserable  inconvenience  entailed  on 
the  unfortunate  patient  for  life. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Vol.  II.  Mr,  Lucas  of  Leeds  has  suggested  a 
mode  of  superceding  the  necessity  for  embryotomy, 
ia  cases  where  it  otherwise  is  to  be  expected.  His 
method  is,  to  enjoin,  during  pregnancy,  a  strict 
cdherence  to  aji  abstemious  diet ;  by  which,  after 
many  trials,  he  has  found  the  child  to  be  consider- 
ably smaller  than  it  atherwise  would  be,  and  con- 
sequently more  easily  delivered  through  a  narrow 
or  distorted  pelvis. 


EMBRYUXCUS,  (from  efi'Spvav,  a  f(etus,  and 
sXwj,  to  draw  J ;  a  hook  for  the  extraction  of  a 
child,  wiien  labour  is  difficult.  The  term  applies 
not  only  to  the  blunt-hook,  little  used  at  present, 
but  also  to  the  vectis,  forceps,  &c.  and  even  to  the 
means  used  in  embrijotontij.  See  those  articles. 
I'he  operation  of  extraction  by  these  instruments 
is  termed  emhryulcia, 

EMERSION,  in  physics,  the  rising  of  any  solid 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluid  superflcially  heavier 
than  itself,  into  which  it  had  been  violently  im- 
mcrged  or  thurst.  It  is  one  of  the  known  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  that  a  lighter  solid  being  forced  down 
into  a  heavier  fluid,  immediutelj^  endeavours  to 
emerge  ;  and  that  with  a  force  or  moment  equal  to 
the  excess  of  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  solid.  Thus, 
if  a  solid  be  immerged  in  a  fluid  of  double  its  spe- 
cific gravity,  it  Avlll  emerge  again  till  half  its  balk 
or  body  be  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

E'MERl ,  a  rich  iron-ore  found  in  large  masses 
of  no  determinate  shape  or  size,  extremely  hard, 
and  very  heavy.  It  is  usually  of  a  dusky  brownish 
red  on  the  surface  ;  but  when  broken,  is  of  a  tine 
bright  iron-grey,  but  not  without  so.ne  tinge  of 
redness ;  and  is  spangled  all  over  with  shining 
specks,  which  are  small  flakes  of  a  foliaceous  talc, 
highly  impregnated  with  iron.  It  is  also  sometimes 
very  red,  and  then  usually  contains  veins  of  gold. 
It  makes  no  effervescence  with  any  of  the  acid 
menstrunms  ;  and  is  found  in  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, in  Tuscany,  and  many  parts  of  Germany.  Dr.  - 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  that  some  kinds  cf  emery  cou- 
tain  platina. 

EME'TICA,  (eij.stiy.a,  from  £/x£w,  to  vomit); 
EMETICS.  These  are  medicines  which  excite  vo- 
miting, and  thereby  evacuate  the  stomach  of  its 
contents,  whatever  these  may  be.  As  he  does  upon 
other  subjects,  so  Dr.  Cullcn  first  mentions  what  may 
be  their  effects  in  general  or  in  particular,  and  after- 
wards says  by  what  means  these  arc  to  be  obia-ined: 
Some  physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
action  of  vomiting,  and  the  evacualion  of  the  sto- 
mach, may  be  useful  to  p?rsons  in  health.  The  ' 
moderate  practice  of  this, 'Dr.  Cullen  says,  may 
possible  be  useful,  both  by  its  exciting  the  activity 
of  the  stomach  itself,  and  by  agiuatiug  the  whole 
body:  but  he  is  certain  that  the  practice  ought 
not  to  be  frequent;  and  has  known  instances  of 
unnecessary  vomits  being  hurtful,  by  rendering  the 
stomach  less  fit  to  retain  the  aliment,  and  even 
weakening  its  powers  of  digestion. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and  noxious  to  the 
stomach  itself,  or  to  the  whole  system  ;  in  this  case, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  propriety  «f 
vomiting,  except  in  a  few  cases,  Avhen  the  action 
itself  may  be  hurtful  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  or 
when  the  vomiting  cannot  be  excited  but  with  suck 
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stra'tmng  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  parts  espe- 
cially concerned  in  ■vomiting.  But  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  morbid  and  no  such  ex- 
ceptions, as  those  aboveuientioned  prcFcnt  them- 
selves, it  will  always  be  proper  to  excite  vomiting, 
not  only  for  throwing  out  the  noxious  matters,  but, 
frequently  also,  as  these  last  may  become  ferments 
to  the  aliments  afterwards  taken  in. 

The  symptoms  of  a  foul  stomach  (as  it  is  popu- 
larly called),  or  of  the  contents  being  offensive 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  are  especially  the 
want  of  the  usual  appetite,  and  often  not  only  this, 
but  a  loathing  of  food  ;  or,  when  aliments  are 
taken  in,  an  uneasiness  in  the  time  of  their  diges- 
tion, and  marks  of  its  imperfect  condition,  such  as 
heartburn,  flatulency,  and  acid  eructations ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  frequent  headachs.  These 
circumstances  indicate  the  use  of  vomiting  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  present  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  gives  generally  more  or  less  relief ;  but  it  is 
very  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  relief  is  seldom 
very  durable,  as  the  accumulation  of  noxious  mat- 
ters  in  the  stomach  is  more  frequently  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  efiect  than  a  cause  :  for  the  produc- 
tion of  them  very  commonly  depends  upon  a  loss 
of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  not  to  be  efi'cctually  cured  by  vomiting, 
though  the  effects  of  it  may  be  relieved  by  it  for 
a  longer  or.  shorter  time.  Dr.  CuUen,  however, 
laments  the  probable  consequences,  to  those  who 
trust  to  this  mode  of  relief,  and  have  therefore  fre- 
quent recourse  to  it ;  for  much  experience  con- 
vinced him,  that  frequent  vomiting  hurts  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  and  often  makes  the  symptoms  of 
indigestion  recur  more  frequently. 

"  The  effects  of  vomiting",  he  says,  "  and  the 
degree  of  disease  that  requires  it,  are  commonly 
judged  of,  both  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  by  phy- 
sicians, (though  not  always  fairly),  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  matter  thrown  up.  For  example, 
there  is  commonly  thrown  up  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  very  viscid  mucus;  and  to  this  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  frequently  imputed. 

"  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  an  unusual  accumu- 
lation  of  mucus  in  the  stomach  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  appetite  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion, but  not  always  so  justly  as  might  be 
imagined.  The  mucous  follicles  of  the  stomach 
constantly  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  matter  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  most  healthy  persons  : 
and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Senac  show,  that  there 
is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  the  mu- 
cous follicles,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  very 
copiously  in  vomiting.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
judged,  that  even  a  large  quantity,  thrown  up  by 
vomiting,  had  either  previously  existed  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  that  such  a  mucus  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  morbid  sjmptoms  ;  indicating  therefore  the  re- 


petition of  vomiting.  It  has  been  upon. occasions 
of  this  practice  that  we  have  known  repeated  vo- 
miting, not  only  to  give  no  durable  relief,  but  ra- 
ther to  increase  the  supposed  cause."  > 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  eifecfts  of  emetics 
go  further  than  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  stou>ach; 
and  that  the  duodenum,  with  a  portion  of  the  je- 
junum, may  be,  and  commonly  are,  evacuated  at 
the  same  time..  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  may  proceed  downwards  or  up- 
wards ;  and  when  any  portion  of  it  acting,  is,  by 
any  circumstance,  directed  in  one  way,  the  next 
adjoining  portion  follows  the  same  direction.  From 
this,  in  vomiting,  as  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
stomach  is  directed  upwards,  so  the  motion  of  the 
duodenum  is  directed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
pours  its  contents  into  the  stomach  ;  from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  in  vomiting,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines  may  be 
evacuated,  as  has  been  stated. 

An  undeniable  proof  of  the  inverted  motion  of 
the  duodenum  is,  that  in  vomiting,  a,nd  especially 
after  repeated  vomiting,  a  quantity  of  bile  seems 
to  be  poured  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach, 
and  is  in  consequence  thrown  out  by  the  mouth. 
This  frequent  appearance  may  depend  entirely  upon 
the  quantity  of  bile  present  k»  the  duodenum,  but 
it  probably  extends  farther.  "  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  digestion,"  says  Dr.  CuUen,  "  alimen- 
tary matters  pass  into  the  duodenum,  as  it  may  be 
supposed  that  nature  intends  the  gall-bladder  and 
biliary  ducts  should  then  pour  their  Huids  more  co- 
piously v  into  the  duodenum;  so  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, on  this  occasion,  that  bile  is  poured  more 
copiously  into  the  duodenum,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  inverted  motion,  morfe  copiously  into  the 
stomach,  from  whence  it  may  appear  more  copi- 
ously in  what  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting.  If  this 
should  not  be  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
quantity  of  bile  being  frequently  thrown  up  by 
vomiting,  there  is  another  cause,  perhaps  one  more 
powerful,  to  be  alleged.  In  the  action  of  vo- 
miting, as  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  concurs  at  the  same  tim.e, 
the  whole  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  strongly 
pressed  :  this  pressure  must  atfect  the  gall-bladder 
and  biliary  ducts,  and  occasion  them  to  pour  out 
their  contents  very  largely  ;  and  thereby  especially 
a  large  portion  of  bile  may  be  thrown  up  by 
vomiting." 

The  Dr.  adverts  to  an  opinion  prevalent  with 
the  vulgar,  and  even  with  some  physicians,  that  the 
bile,  thrown  up  in  vomiting,  existed  previously  in 
the  stomach  itself.  In  some  instances,  he  allows, 
it  may  have  been  so  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
has  been  brought  from  the  duodenum,  and  even 
from  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  explained.  If  the  bile, 
indeed,  had  been  previously  lodged  in  the  stomach 
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Itself,  it  most  hare  appeared  in  the  first  veaiitings 
as  well  as  in  the  last ;  but  it  happens,  in  almost 
all  instances,  that  bile  is  thfown  up  only  after  re- 
peated, vomitings^  and  often  after  repeated  strainings 
in  the  organs  employed  in  that  action. 

The  next  effect  of  vomiting  marked  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  is  this  evacuation  of  bile,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many 
diseases.  That  the  stagnations  ready  to  happen  in 
the  system  of  the  vena  portarum  often  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases,  is  well 
known  ;  and  therefore,  the  obviating  these  by  fre- 
quent vomiting  is  likely  to  be  of  much  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  system  :  and  indeed,  we  know  of 
Tno  means  expediting  the  circulation  in  the  liver  so 
powerful  as  that  of  exhibiting  emetics.  The  com- 
pression also,  which  the  liver  undergoes  in  the  act 
of -vomiting,  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  the 
whole  viscera  of  the  abdomen  :  by  this  the  blood's 
motion  in  their  vessels  is  accelerated,  and  the  whole 
of  the  secretions  and  excretions  in  every  part  of 
them  promoted  ;  and  hereby  diseases  may  be  both 
prevented  and  cured. 

"  These  effects,  however,  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera," Dr.  Cullen  allows,  are  not  often  remark- 
able ;  but  the  effects^^  of  the  same  motions  in  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  are  often  evident  and  conside- 
rable. The  simultaneous  contractions  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  alternate 
relaxations  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  must  vari- 
ously agitate  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  bronchia, 
and  thereby  expectoration  be  most  effectually  pro- 
moted. Both  by  this,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  vomiting  may 
be  often  useful,  as  we  commonly  find  it  to  be,  in 
all  catarrhal  affections.  That  it  may  be  also  use- 
ful in  many  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  we  readily 
allow  ;  but  that  frequent  vomiting  may  cure  this 
disease,  we  cannot,  either  from  theory  or  practice, 
find  any  reason  to  believe." 

With  regard  to  the  general  action  of  emetics,  as 
they  excite  the  force  of  circulation  in  every  part  of 
the  system,  though  this  may  be  of  much  use  in  par- 
ticular cases,  such  an  eft'ect  is  not  durable,  and  it 
commonly  becomes  languid  jn  proportion  to  its  for- 
mer increase.  On  these  accounts  it  may  be  justly 
doubted  if  this  general  stimulus  can  be  commonly  of 
much  service ;  yet  as  directed  to,  and  operaiing 
^•upon  particular  parts,  it  may  become  of  great  use. 
Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  consent  between  the 
stomach  and  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  several  states  of  these  are  mutually 
communicated  to  one  another  ;  whence  the  action  of 
vomiting  excites  particularly  the  action  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  may  thereby 
be  of  use  in  restoring  the  tone,  and  overcoming  the 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels  which  takes  place  in 
fevers.    See  Fever. 

As  the  effects,  however,  of  full  vomitiris:  cannot 
Vol.  I. 


be  durable,  nor  can  this  operation  be  conveniently 
repeated,  so  this  remedy  cannot  always  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  feverish  paroxysms. 
But.as  emetics,  though  employed  in  doses  not  suf-' 
ficient  to  excite  vomiting,  may  still  produce  a  de- 
gree of  action  in  the  stomach,  and  be  communicated 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  re- 
store their  tone,  and  overcome  the  spasm  affecting 
them,  they  may  thus  be  useful  in  fevers  ;  and  as 
their  operation  may  be  rendered  more  durable  than 
full  vomitings,  these  nauseating  doses  may  be  still 
more  useful.  Upon  this  is  founded  the  modern 
practice  of  employing  emetic  remedies  in  the  cure 
of  fevers  ;  and  these  when  administered  in  small 
and  repeated  doses,  so  as  not  to  occasion  vomiting, 
have  been  properly  named,  by  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce, 
relaxantt. 

As  emetics  possess  the  power  of  determining  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  they  are  of  considerable 
use  in  asthma.  This  practice  Avas  ftvst  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Akenside  ;  yet  Dr.  Cullen  says,  in  many 
cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  he  continued  the  use  sf 
emetics  for  a  long  time,  without  finding  that  he  either 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  fits,  or  rendered 
them  more  moderate.  In  other  cases,  however,  he 
certainly  found  emetics  of  use  in  both  these  re- 
spects ;  which  however  happened  especially  when 
the  asthma  was  in  any  degree  of  the  pituitous  or  ca- 
tarrhal kind,  and  therefore  vomiting  proved  of  more 
service  in  the  winter,  than  in  the  summer  asthma. 

The  employment  of  emetics  in  hasmorrhagy.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  presents  a  difficult  problem.  Dr. 
Brian  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  employed  frequent 
vomiting  in  hcemoptysis,  and  has  asserted  its  good 
effects  in  several  casses.  In  several.  Dr.  Cullen 
found  it  might  be  employed  with  safety  and  advan- 
tage ;  but,  in  one  case,  the  vomiting  increased  the 
haemorrhagy  to  a  dangerous  degree.  lie  conceives^ 
however,  that  this  remedy  really  had  been  useful 
as  employed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  by  taking  off  the 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  lungs  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  theory  of  its  proposer  :  he  seems  to 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  during  the  sickness  (hat 
introduces  vomiting,  there  is  a  constriction  formed 
upon  the  extreme  vessels  every  where  ;  and  that, 
by  this  constriction,  the  haemoptysis  is  suppressed. 
It  has  been  found,  indeed,  both  by  Dr.  Cullen  and 
others,  that  jiauscating  doses  of  emetics  have  been 
of  service  in  several  mstances  of  uterine  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  materia  mfdica  writers  have  alleged, 
that  small  doses  of  emetics  have  also  produced  the 
same  efi'ects  in  other  cases  of  haemorrhage  ;  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's explanation. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  means ; 
some  of  Avliich  need  no  mention,  as  they  cannot  be 
employed  in  practice.  The  first,  and  that  most  ge- 
ner:.lly  employed,  is  filling  the  stomach  suddenly 
with  a  largo  quantity  of  a  warm  insipid  liquid.  Of 
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this,  almost  any  kind,  given  in  large  quantify,  will 
have  the  effect :  but  that  the  vomiting  depends  not 
on  the  quality  but  on  the  quantity  of  liquid,  appears 
clearly  from  hence,  that  warm  water  of  the  most 
pure  and  simple  kind  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

As  the  theory  of  this  frequent  operation  has  not 
been  well  explained,  Dr.  Cullen  attempts  to  do  it 
in  the  following  way.  He  observes,  that,  "  when 
meats  or  drinks  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  all  be  retained  there  for 
some  time,  till  they  have  undergone  certain  changes, 
by  operations  to  be  made  upon  them  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  therefore,  that  they  may  not  pass  off  too 
soon  by  the  lower  orifice,  nature  has  provided,  that 
on  every  distension  of  the  stomach,  the  pylorus 
should  be  raised  up  by  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which, 
in  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  pass  between 
its  two  orifices,  and  at  the  same  time  be  contracted 
by  the  muscular  fibres  placed  in  the  duplicate  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  formed  near  to  the  pylorus. 
This  constriction,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  moderate  ; 
but  we  know  it  can  be  so  strong  as  to  shut  up  that 
orifice  entirely  :  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  as 
seems  necessary,  should  always  happen  in  vomiting. 
It  is  also  probable  that  this  contributes  to  occasion 
the  vomiting,  as  this  constriction  of  the  pylorus 
must  invert  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  sto- 
machy directing  it  entirely  upwards,  and  even  to 
a  vomiting.  If  it  can  therefore  be  supposed,  as  I 
think  it  may,  that  the  sudden  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach, by  a  large  draught  of  warm  water,  can  in- 
duce a  strong  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  we  shall 
readily  understand  how  it  produces  vomiting,  or 
at  least  contributes  to  promote  it." 

But  though  vomiting  may  be  produced  by  warm 
water  alone  ;  it  is  done  more  readily  still,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  an  emetic  medicine  is  applied  to  the 
stomach.  The  principal  emetics  in  use,  are  ipecacu- 
anha (see  Ipecacuanha),  and  the  preparations  of 
antimony  (see  Antimony).  In  many  cases,  when 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  give  the  emetic  in  such  a 
dose  as  of  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  by  the  assistance 
of  plenty  of  warm  water,  small  doses  of  emetics  may 
evacuate  the  stomach,  and  even  obtain  other  effects, 
m  the  cure  of  diseases,  which  are  usually  expected 
from  this  operation.  This  shows  sufhciently  the  effect 
of  warm  water  employed  on  these  occasions;  and  it  is 
particularly  an  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine, 
that  several  substances  of  little  power  in  stimulating 
the  stomach,  are,  nevertheless,  by  the  assistance 
mentioned,  employed  to  excite  vomiting,  such  as 
the  infusion  of  bitter  herbs,  as  of  chamomile  or 
carduus  benedictus.  On  the  same  footing  it  is, 
that  certain  substances  which  stimulate  the  stomach 
more  powerfully,  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
irritating  nature,  cannot  be  safely  given  in  such 
quantity  as  by  themselves  to  excite  vomiting,  may, 
by  the  assistance  of  warm  water,  and  by  that  only. 


be  employed  as  very  safe  and  useful  emetics.  Such 
are  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  horse-radish,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  as  prepared  for  the  table: 
these  are  emetics  that  can  hardly  be  rendered  ef- 
fectual, or  be  employed,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
warm  water  :  with  it,  however,  they  afford_a  gentle 
and  useful  means  of  exciting  vomiting. 

The  substances  which,  of  themselves,  when  intro. 
duced  into  the  stomach,  excite  this  action,  are,  be- 
sides ipecacuanha  and  antimonials,  the  following  : 
Asarum,  Erigeru?n,  Scilla,  and  the  vitriolated  me- 
tals.   See  AsARUM,  &c. 

EMINE'NTlJi  QUADRIGE'MIN^.  See  Tu. 
berculu  quadrigemina, 

EMISSION,  (from  emitto,  to  send  forth),  a  term 
used  chiefly  to  denote  the  ejaculation  of  the  semen 
in  the  act  of  coition.  See  Coition  and  Genera- 
tion. 

EMMENAGO'GA,  (ejU.;aTjvaya;ya;  from  fju./iT;via, 
the  menses,  and  ayw,  to  move ),  or  menagoga, 
emmenagogues ;  those  medicines  that  possess  a 
power  of  promoting  the  monthly  discharge  by  the 
uterus  in  women.  Writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  the  for- 
mer, mention  many  medicines  of  this  class,  which, 
however,  Dr.  Cullen  characterises  as  "  medicines 
the  most  unfaithful :  and  very  frequently  disap- 
pointing our  expectations."  "  I  have  not,"  says 
he,  "  amongst  the  most  experienced,  found  any 
one  who  does  not  acknowledge  his  failures  in  em- 
ploying  the  emmenagogue  medicines  recommended 
by  Avriters  ;  nor  who  does  not  own,  that  he  cannot, 
almost  in  any  case  of  amenorrhaa,  with  much  con- 
fidence, promise  success  in  curing  it."  The  cause  of 
this  failure,  is  not  easy  to  assign  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen 
judges  it  to  be  owing  to  this,  "  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  out  a  medicine  which  has  any  specific  power 
in  stimulating  the  vessels  of  the  uterus." 

He  supposes,  that  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  system,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  dilated  ;  and  that,  by 
this  congestion,  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a 
stronger  action,  by  which  their  extremities  are 
forced  to  pour  out  their  contents.  According  to 
this  idea,  he  supposes  the  menstrual  discharge  to  be 
upon  the  footing  of  an  active  haemorrhagy  ;  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  economy,  is  disposed  to  return 
after  a  certain  interval,  and  which,  after  some  repe- 
tition, may,  by  the  power  of  habit,  be  determined 
to  return  at  regular  periods.  This,  he  thinks  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  various  phenomena  and  acciden- 
tal occurrences  which  happen  with  respect  to  this 
discharge.  The  use  he  makes  of  this  reasoning  is, 
to  show,  that,  as  in  all  active  haemorihagies,  the 
flowing  of  blood  depends  especially  upon  the 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  so,  in  the 
uterine  discharge,  it  depends  upon  an  increased  ac- 
tion in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

To  apply  this  more  particularly,  he  observe?. 
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that  the  interruption  of  this  discharge  is  in  two 
different  states  ;  one  of  which  is,  when  the  menses 
do  not  flow  about  the  time  of  life  that  is  the  most 
usual  with  the  sex;  and  the  other  is,  when  the  flow 
has  been  established  at  its  usual  periods  for  some 
time,  it  is  by  certain  causes  interrupted  from  re- 
turning at  its  usual  times.  These  two  states  are  well 
known  under  the  titles  of  the  retention  and  the 
suppresion  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  The  first 
state,  that  of  retention,  we  suppose  to  depend  upon 
some  weakness  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  ute- 
rus; the  other,  of  suppression,  we  suppose  to  de- 
pend upon  some  constriction  in  the  extremities  of 
the  same  vessels,  which  prevents  their  yielding  to 
the  usual  impetus  of  the  blood  flowing  in  the  larger 
portions  of  them."  Dr.  Cullen's  remarks  on  the 
emmenagoga,  in  fact,  amount  to  this,  "  that  the 
medicines  which  are  to  be  employed  in  both  the 
states  of  amenorrhoea,  are  chiefly  those  which 
strengthen  and  increase  the  action  of  the  uterus". 

The  particular  emmenagogues  that  he  enumerates, 
are  aloes,  the  fetid  gums  and  plants,  saffron,  castor, 
iron,  and  mercury.  Of  the  first,  he  says  the  em- 
menagogue  effects  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  operation 
on  the  rectum,  and  this  stimulus  being  conveyed  by 
sympathy,  to  the  uterus.  The  fetid  remedies  he 
doubts  the  efficacy  of^  but  thinks  they  deserve  to  be 
more  fully  tried.  Saffron  he  thinks  an  insignificant 
remedy.  To  castor,  which  is  usually  administered 
with  the  fetid  gums,  he  attributes  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects that  some  have  fixed  upon  the  latter. 

Of  iron  he  says — "  in  the  cases  of  retention, 
attended,  as  they  commonly  arc,  with  a  general  fiac- 
cidity  of  the  system,  the  tonic  powers  of  iron  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  probable  that,  in  the  cases  of 
suppression  depending  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
extremities  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  the  same 
tonic  powers  may  not  be  so  properly  employed." 

Mercuri/,  as  an  universal  stimulant,  and  as  very 
commonly  reaching  the  extreme  vessels,  he  says, 
may  be  capable  of  stimulating  those  of  the  uterus, 
and  therefore  of  proving  an  emmenagogue.  "  From 
several  trials,"  says  he,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
continued  use  of  mercury  has  proved  a  cure  of  sup- 
pressions. How  far  it  may  be  employed  in  cases  of 
retention  I  am  uncertain  ;  but  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  can  be  neither  so  safely  nor  so  effectually  em- 
ployed in  these  as  in  the  cases  of  suppression." 

To  the  catalogue  of  emmenagogues  some  add  sa- 
vine,  cantharides,  and  antimonials,  but  particularly 
the  former.  SccSabina. 

EMOLLIE'NTIA,  (from  emollio,  to  soften)  ; 
EMOLLIENTS.  Thcsc  are  medicines  which  diminish 
the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  particles  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  human  body,  and  thereby  render 
them  more  lax  and  flexible.  Their  action,  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  is  most  evident  upon  the  simple  solid  ; 
and  they  may  possibly  also  act  upon  the  solid  mat* 


ter  of  the  moving  fibres  :  but  except  it  may  be  by 
the  heat  that  is  frequently  joined  with  them,  they 
do  not  seem,  by  their  chemical  qualities,  to  4ct 
upon  the  nervous  power.  The  substances  which 
act  upon  this,  in  diminishing  the  contractility  or 
tone  of  the  moving  fibres,  are  called  sedatives. 
See  Sedativa. 

The  emollients,  properly  such,  seem  to  act  upon 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied,  iu 
two  ways  :  1.  By  being  insinuated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  solid ;  thereby  diminishing  the  den- 
sity of  the  whole  mass,  they  diminish  its  force  of 
cohesion.  2.  When,  by  pervading  the  small  inter- 
stices of  dry  particles,  they  diminish  the  friction 
that  might  otherwise  occur,  and  thereby  render  the 
whole  more  fle;iible.  The  former  seems  to  be  the 
operation  of  water,  the  latter  that  of  oil  and  unc- 
tuous substances. 

"  The  operation  of  emollients,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
"  is  most  considerable  in  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  immediately  applied ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the 
solid  matter  of  the  body  is  constantly  in  a  preter- 
naturally  extended  state,  and  as,  at  the  same  time, 
the  several  parts  are  so  connected  as  to  form  one 
continuous  body ;  so  the  tension  of  the  whole  must 
in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  tension  of  every 
particular  part.  It  is  therefore  that  the  relaxation 
of  any  one  part  must  in  some  measure  affect  the 
whole.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  way,  that  the  effect  of 
emollients  is  often  extended  much  beyond  the  part 
to  which  they  are  immediately  applied. 

"  As,  however,  the  effect  of  emollients  is  still 
most  considerable  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately applied,  it  will  be  evident  that  their 
effect  will  be  most  considerable  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  they  can  be 
rendered  soin  the  internal  parts.  Upon  this  subject 
it  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  as  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  their  effect  there  may  be  exceedingly  great : 
yet  although  I  would  not  maintain  that  this  must 
be  none  at  all,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that 
except  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  or  in  the  large 
intestines  to  which  they  can  be  copiously  and  im- 
mediately  applied,  they  cannot  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal  be  very  considerable.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
Tcry  constantly  covered  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  mucus,  not  readily  diffusible  in  water,  and 
therefore  likely  to  prevent  the  insinuation  of  water 
or  oil  into  their  coats." 

Being  unassisted  by  any  additional  heat,  which 
is  often  required  in  their  action  upon  the  external 
parts,  their  efficacy  must  be  less  on  that  account : 
and  another  circumstance  which  may  prevent  their 
action  upon  the  alimentary  canal  is,  that  their  ap- 
plication to  any  particular  part  can  never  be  very 
durable ;  as  water,  the  chief  form  of  emollients, 
must  pass  on  very  quickly,  or  .be  taken  up  by  ab- 
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sorption.-  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  known  two  pounds 
of  water  absorbed  from  the  rectum  in  the  space  of 
an  hour. 

With  respect  to  the  blood-Tessels,  the  effect  of 
this  class  of  remedies  is  still  more  doubtful.  Here 
even  a  large  quantity  is  slowly  introduced,  is  soon 
Very  much  divided,  can  never  be  applied  in  large 
qHantity  to  any  one  part,  and  must  always  be 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fluid  that  is  not  very  pe- 
netrating. At  the  same  time,  it  is  applied  to  a  sur- 
face constantly  covered  with  an  exsudation  not 
readily  raiscible  with  water  ;  and  with  all  this,  it  is 
constantly  in  a  rapid  progressive  motion,  by  which 
it  must  soon  escape  out  of  the  body.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  emollients,  as  watery,  can 
hardly  ever  have  any  action  in  the  vascular  system : 
and  therefore,  in  explaining  their  effects  on  the 
solids,  v.e  are  almost  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  them  merely  as  they  act  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  or  on  the  parts  immediately  sub- 
jacent. 

Dr.  Cullen  here  asks,  "  whether  water  of  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  body  itself  can 
act  as  an  emollient  ?"  He  thinks  not:  but  water 
of  a  temperature  any  thing  above  62'',  constantly 
applied,  soon  ceases  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold 
which  it  gave  on  its  first  application ;  and  after  a 
short  time  it  gives  a  sensation  of  warmth.  Water, 
therefore,  of  any  temperature  above  62,  that  is 
continued  to  be  applied  till  it  gives  a  sensation  of 
warmth,  may  act  as  an  emollient.  The  greater  the 
warmth,  however,  if  within  the  bounds  the  skin 
will  bear  without  pain,  the  greater  its  emollient 
power  will  be  ;  both  because  the  heat  will  render 
it  more  penetrating,  and  because  the  heat,  within 
the  bounds  mentioned,  tends  also  to  soften  and 
relax  the  simple  solids. 

But  water  penetrates  the  skin  more  powerfully 
in  the  state  of  vapour  than  in  its  liquid  form ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  human  body  will  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  the  heat  of  water,  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
than  in  its  liquid  form.  Hence  it  is,  that  cloths 
"wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  if  so  wrung  as  to  give 
only  a  vapour,  may  be  more  safely  applied,  and 
"with  more  advantage,  as  emollients,  than  liquid 
'water.  The  applicatioh  of  heat,  however,  must 
always  be  limited,  so  that  its  stimulus  be  no  ways 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  intended. 

Whether  emollients  be  applied  in  vapour  or  in  a 
liquid  form,  to  give  them  effect,  it  is  necessary  that 
their  application  be  coniinued  for  some  length  of 
time  ;  and  therefore  benefit  is  often  obtained  by 
the  emollients  being  applied  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tice; by  which  both  the  moisture  and  heat  become 
in  some  degree  constant. 

The  manner  of  applying  warm  water  as  an 
emollient,  by  making  it  fall  in  drops  from  some 
height  upon  the  part  affected,  called  by  the  French 
a  douche,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Whether  in 
this  manner  the  water  penetrates  more  readily  or 


fully  into  the  substance  of  the  part.  Dr.  Cullen 
will  not  positively  determine ;  but  he  rather  in- 
clines to  an  opinion  "  that  the  douche  acts  only  by 
a  mechanical  power,  exciting  an  oscillation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  which,  analogous  to  friction, 
may  sometimes  resolv&obstructions,  or  excite  sense 
and  motion  in  paralytic  parts."  He  confesses  he 
cannot  otherwise  explain  the  effects  of  pumping 
water  upon  any  part. 

As  the  cuticle  is  often  in  a  dry  and  constricted 
state,  the  application  of  emollients  will  soften  and 
relax  this,  and  thereby,  in  some  measure,  take  off 
the  tension  of  the  subjacent  parts.  But,  in  many 
cases,  the  operation  goes  no  further.  The  action 
of  oil  seems  to  be  similar.  The  cuticle,  composed 
of  numberless  dry  squamae,  between  which  oil  may 
be  insinuated,  the  whole  may  be  rendered  more 
lax  and  flexible  by  it. 

As  warm  water,  or  vapour,  penetrates  the  skin 
itself,  so  it  may  be  supposed  also  to  relax  the  coats 
of  the  numerous  blood-vessels  laid  in  its  textui-e. 
By  this,  the  tension  of  the  subjacent  parts,  parti- 
cularly of  the  muscles,  must  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that, 
there  occurs  a  relaxation  of  the  whole  system. 
These  effects  are  more  particularly  observed  in 
parts  under  a  state  of  inflammation  :  as,  in  that 
case,  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  thereby  irrita- 
ted ;  so  their  relaxation,  by  favouring  the  more 
free  transmission  of  the,  fluids,  may  diminish  the 
irritation,  and  produce  a  healthy  tendency. 

As  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  often 
increased  and  supported  by  a  spasmodic  constric- 
tion of  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  body;  so  the  relaxation  of  that  constriction, 
by  emollients  applied,  may  occasionally  take  off 
the  irritation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  By  relax^ 
ing  external  parts,  they  may  also  take  off  spasms 
of  internal  parts  particularly  connected  with  these. 
Thus  fomentation,  by  relaxing  the  teguments  of 
the  abdomen,  often  relieves  the  spasms  of  the  in- 
testines which  take  place  in  cholic  and  dysentery. 
Applied  to  any  one  part,  both  by  relaxation  and 
stimulus,  emollients  must  determine  the  fluids  more 
copiously  into  that  part,  and  diminish  their  influx 
into  others.  Hence,  by  relaxing  the  extremities 
of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  they  fa- 
vour perspiration  and  svfeat,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  off  any  determination  to  the  internal  parts. 
Thus  also  pediluvia,  when  they  do  not  prove  sti- 
mulant to  the  system,  diminish  the  determination 
of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  head. 

After  observing  that  the  effect  of  external  emol- 
lients is  greatly  promoted  by  friction  (see  Fric- 
tion), Dr.  Cullen  farther  observes,  that,  as  the 
warmth  and  humidity  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  act  upon  innumerable  nerves  that  terminate 
in  the  skin,  and  constitute  there  a  peculiar  organ 
of  sense;  so,  it  is  probable,  that  this  sort  of  ap- 
plication has  considerable  eflect  upon  the  nervous 
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system,  both  by  relaxing  and  stimulating,  and  may 
in  this  way  contribute  greatly  to  many  of  the  effects 
tisualiy  attributed  to  this  class  of  remedies. 

Of  particular  emollients,  the  first  that  deserres 
to  be  mentioned  is  simple  water,  more  or  less 
warmed.  Whether  any  ad?antage  can  be  gained 
by  any  additions  to  this,  Dr.  Cullen  jDrofesses  him- 
self doubtful.  It  is  possible,  that  if  oil  can  be 
blended  intimately  with  water,  this  might  perhaps 
carry  the  oil  so  blended  with  it  into  the  interstices 
of  the  solid  parts,  and  thus  more  effectually  induce 
relaxation.  As  milk  contains  an  oil  already  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  water,  so  it  may  possibly, 
as  common  practice  supposes,  be  an  effectual  emol- 
lient. This,  however,  is  presumed  from  theory; 
for  Dr.  Cullen  was  not  able  to  perceive  the  emol- 
lient power  of  milk  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
simple  water.  To  improve  the  emollient  virtue  of 
water,  surgeons  usually  employ  the  decoctions  of 
several  plants  of  the  mucilaginous  kind ;  not  any 
of  the  others  being  of  the  least  advantage.  The 
oleraceous  and  other  plants,  as  the  Melilottts,  Pa- 
rietaria,  &c.  &c.  are  now  laid  aside  very  properly ; 
those  only  being  now  chosen  that  afford  a  mucilage. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  Coltim- 
niferaj  especially  althceaand  malva, yvhich  give  out 
more  or  less  of  this  matter.  The  only  advantage 
that  can  be  derived,  even  from  them,  seems  to  be, 
that  as  warm  water  washes  off  the  unctuous  matter 
that  commonly  defends  the  cuticle,  water  impreg- 
nated with  mucilaginous  matter,  may  leave  some 
portion  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  behind,  and 
thereby  obviate  the  dryness  of  the  cuticle  which 
might  otherwise  occur. 

With  this  view  also,  a  great  variety  of  farinaceous 
seeds  have  been  employed ;  those  especially  which 
have  much  oil  blended  with  their  farina,  as  the 
lintseed.  Di*.  Cullen,  however,  is  persuaded,  that 
the  more  oily  is  the  nature  of  the  farinacea,  still 
more  will  this  diminish  the  emollient  virtue  of  water. 
In  another  respect,  indeed,  these  have  some  ad- 
vantage. We  have  said  that  emollients  have  more 
durable  effects,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice ;  hence,  as  the  farinacea  are  commonly 
employed  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  more  oily 
kinds,  as  being  less  liable  to  dry,  will  always  be 
the  best. 

Another  form  of  emollients  is  the  oilyM  The 
laild  oils  of  vegetables,  and  fat  of  animals,  have 
been  promiscuously  employed  for  this  purpose. 
They  chiefly  act,  as  has  been  said,  by  producing 
a  greater  flexibility  in  dry  parts.  In  this  way  they 
operate  especially  upon  the  cuticle;  and,  in  some 
measure,  take  off  the  tension  of  the  subjacent 
parts.  But  that  these  oily  matters  ever  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  skin,  cannot  be  perceived ; 
and  when  they  are  seemingly  taken  in  from  the 
surface,  it  is  by  absorbing  vessels,  and  that  cer- 
tainly never  in  any  considerable  quantity. 


It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  oil  to  the  skin  might  stop  np  its  pores, 
and  hinder  perspiration  ;  but,  from  several  consi- 
derations, it  appears  that  there  is  no  just  founda- 
tion for  this  :  and  the  very  general  practice  of  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  Asiatics  in  modern 
times,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  contrary. 

EMPHYSE'MA,  (  sfjifuiTrjiJia  ;  from  £y^0v<raw,  to 
inflate).  Air  in  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Pneumatosis. 

EMPI'RICS,  (£^TfEtpiyio{.)  from  sv,  in,  and  ifHoa, 
experience ),  a  sect  of  physicians,  founded,  after 
the  days  of  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  by  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandria,  about  287  years  before  Christ. 
The  division  into  dogmatists  and  empirics  had  in- 
deed subsisted  before :  but  about  this  time  the  lat- 
ter party  began  to  grow  strong,  and  to  have  cham- 
pions publicly  asserting  its  cause.  Galen  informs 
us,  that  Serapion  used  Hippocrates  very  ill  in  his 
writings;  in  which  he  discovered  an  excess  of  pride, 
self-sufficiency,  and  contempt  for  all  the  physicians 
that  went  before  him.  We  have  some  sketches  of 
his  practice  in  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  he  retained  the  medicines  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  the  other  physicians  who  went  be- 
fore him,  though  he  rejected  their  reasoning.  We 
know  not  what  arguments  he  advanced  for  the 
support  of  his  sentiments,  since  his  works  are  lost, 
as  M'ell  as  those  of  the  other  empirics ;  and  we 
should  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  of  them,  if  their 
adversaries  had  *iot  quoted  them  in  order  to  con- 
fute them. 

The  empirics  admitted  only  one  general  method 
of  obtaining  skill  in  the  medical  art,  which  was  by 
experience,  called  by  the  Greeks  BixTtsipicc.  From 
this  word  they  took  their  name,  and  refused  to  be 
called  after  the  founder  or  any  champion  of  their 
sect.  They  defined  experience  a  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  evidence  of  sense.  It  was  either 
fortuitous,  or  acquired  by  design.  For  acquiring 
practical  skill  they  recommended  what  they  called 
rTjpri<Tis,  or  one's  own  observation,  and  the  read- 
ing of  histories,  or  cases,  faithfully  related  by 
others.  Hence  they  thought  that  we  are  enabled 
to  know  a  disease  by  its  resemblance  to  others ; 
and,  when  new  diseases  occurred,  to  conclude  what 
was  proper  to  be  done,  from  the  symptoms  they  had 
in  common  with  others  that  were  before  known. 
They  asserted,  that  observation  ought  principally 
to  be  employed  in  two  different  ways  :  first,  in 
discovering  what  things  are  salutary,  and  what 
are  of  an  indifferent  nature  ;  and,  secondly, 
what  particular  disease  is  produced  by  a  certain 
concurrenec  of  symptoms ;  for  they  did  not  call 
every  symptom  a  disease,  but  only  such  a  com- 
bination of  them,  as,  from  long  experience,  they 
found  to  accompany  each  other,  and  produced 
such  disorders  as  began  and  terminated  in  the  same- 
manner. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dogmatist  affirmed,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  knowing  the  latent  as 
well  as  the  evident  causes  of  diseases,  and  that  all 
physicians  ought  to  understand  the  natural  actions 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  ;  which  necessa- 
rily  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts. 
By  secret  or  latent  causes,  they  meant  such  as  re- 
lated to  the  elements,  or  principles,  of  which  our 
bodies  are  composed,  and  which  are  the  origin  of  a 
good  or  bad  state  of  health.  They  asserted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  how  to  cure  a  disease  with- 
out knowing  the  cause  whence  it  proceeded  ;  be- 
cause, undoubtedly,  it  behoved  these  to  vary  prodi- 
giously, according  to  the  different  causes  by  which 
they  were  produced. 

The  term  empiric,  in  a  popular  sense,  is  now 
applied,  in  a  very  opposite  way,  to  those  quacks 
who  deviate  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
scientific  and  regular  practitioners,  and  vend  nos- 
trums, or  sound  their  own  praise  in  the  public 
papers. 

EMPLA'STRUM,  (o(  siiarXwo-M,  to  spread  upon), 
a  composition  for  external  use,  generally  spread 
upon  leather,  linen,  or  other  convenient  thing,  be- 
fore it  is  applied.  Plasters,  like  liniments,  cerates, 
&c.  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  fat, 
with  other  substances,  and  difiier  from  the  latter 
only  in  consistence.  Plasters  are  the  most  solid  of 
these  compositions,  and  when  cold,  should  be  firm, 
and  not  disposed  to  adhere  to  tlie  fingers  ;  but 
■when  gently  healed,  should  become  sufficiently 
soft  to  spread  easily,  and  should  then  adhere 
closely  to  the  skin.  Plasters  derive  their  firmness, 
either  from  a  large  proportion  of  wax,  resin,  &c. 
or  from  the  presence  of  some  metallic  oxid,  such 
as  that  of  lead,  which  enters  intimately  into  their 
coinbination.  They  should  also  have  such  a  con- 
sistence, that  the  heat  of  the  body  should  render 
them  tenacious  enough  to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and 
to  the  substance  on  which  it  is  spread.  AVhen 
,  prepared,  they  are  usually  formed  into  rolls,  and 
inclosed  in  paper.  Plasters  of  a  small  size  are 
often  spread  on  leather,  sometimes  on  strong  pa- 
per, by  means  of  a  spatula  gently  heated,  or  mere- 
ly with  the  thumb.  The  leather  is  cut  of  the 
shape  wanted,  but  somewhat  larger ;  and  the  mar- 
gin all  round,  about  i  inch  in  breadth,  is  left  un- 
covered, for  its  more  easy  removal  when  necessary. 
Linen  is  also  often  used,  especially  for  the  less 
active  plasters,  which  arc  used  as  dressings,  and 
often  renewed.  It  is  generally  cut  into  long  slips 
of  various  breadths,  from  one  to  six  inches. 
These  may  either  be  dipt  into  the  melted  plaster, 
aud  passed  through  two  pieces  of  straight  and 
smooth  wood,  held  firmly  together,  so  as  to  re- 
move any  excess  of  plaster;  or,  what  is  more  ele- 
gant, they  arc  spread  on  one  side  only,  by  stretch- 
ing the  linen,  and  applying  the  plaster,  which  has 
been  melted  and  allowed  to  become  pretty  cool. 


evenly,  by  means  of  a  spatula  gently  heated,  or, 
more  accurately,  by  passing  the  linen  on  which 
the  plaster  has  been  laid,  through  a  machine 
formed  of  a  spatula  fixed,  by  screws,  at  a  proper 
distance  from  a  plate  of  polished  steel.  It  is  by 
this  last  means  that  plaster  is  spread,  in  large 
quantities,  for  hospitals,  &c. 

The  Edinburgh  college  give  the  following  gene- 
ral directions  for  the  preparation  of  plasters,  the 
mode  of  doing  which  is  the  same  in  other  phar~ 
macopoeias,  or  the  variation  not  worth  repeating. 
"  In  making  these  compositions,  the  fatty  and 
resinous  substances  are  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  then  constantly  stirred,  add- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if 
there  be  any,  until  the  mixture,  on  cooling, 
becomes  stiff." 
The  substances  which  enter  into  these  composi- 
tions are  exceedingly  various.    The  leading  ingre- 
dient will  direct  to  the  head  under  which  each 
will  be  found  in  detail.    For  those  in  most  fre- 
quent use,  see  Adhesive  Plaster. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  plaster,  in  ge- 
neral request,  not  formed  of  unctuous  ingredients. 
Dissolve  five  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter;  and  having  ready  a  quantity  of  thin 
black  sarsenet,  stretched  in  a  proper  frame, 
apply  the  warm  solution  with  a  brushy  equally 
over  the  surface.    When  dry,  repeat  this  a 
second  or  a  third  time. 
Some  brush  it  over,  finally,  Avith  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  gum  benzoin  in  alcoliol,  but  this  is  unne- 
cessary, if  not  prejudicial ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  it 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  moisten,  previous  to 
its  application ;  and  secondly,  the  irritating  qua- 
lity of  the  resin  may  dispose  a  fresh  wound  to  fes- 
ter.   This  has  been  long  known  under  the  name 
of  Ladies^  Court  Plaster. 

EMPROSTIIO'TONOS,  (£//,tf^9<rfl«rovof ;  from 
tl^ir^oardsv,  before,  or  forwards ;  and  retvw,  t» 
draw );  a.  clonic  spasm  of  several  muscles,  acting  so 
as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position  and  bent 
forward.  Celsus  calls  it  a  convulsive  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  by  which  the  chin  is  fixed  to  the  breast. 
Cullen  considers  it  as  a  species  of  tetanus.  See 
Tetanus. 

EMPYE'MA,  (from  sv,  within,  and  tsuov,  pus)y 
a  name  by  which  the  ancients  called  all  internal 
suppurations  ;  but  at  present  it  is  confined  to  a  col. 
lection  of  purulent  matter  lying  loose  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  lodging  on  the  diaphragm.  Dr. 
Cullen  considers  it  as  a  termination  of  pneumonia, 
and  says,  its  symptoms  are,  a  remission  of  pain, 
after  a  pleurisy  has  terminated  in  suppuration, 
often  after  a  vomica  :  whilst  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  uneasiness  in  lying  down,  and  hectic  fever, 
continue,  frequently  attended  with  a  sensation  of 
some  fluid  fluctuating  in  the  breast,  and  signs  of 
hydro-thorax. 
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The  pus,  that  forms  an  empyema,  may  be  from 
an  abscess  ia  the  lungs,  pleura,  mediastinum,  peri- 
cardium, or  diaphragm  ;  or  perhaps  from  that  in- 
flammatory exudation,  or  inspissated  serum,  which, 
Dr.  Hunter  observes,  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  pus, 
and  is  often  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  cavities 
of  the  breast,  belly,  &c.  Wounds  m  the  breast 
may  also  evacuate  their  matter  into  its  cavity,  and 
prove  a  cause  of  this  disease.  And  Le  Dran  in- 
forms us,  that  he  met  with  instances  of  abscesses 
in  the  liver  making  a  way  through  tne  diaphragm, 
and  emptying  themselves  into  the  breast.  Sau- 
vages  reckons  up  six  varieties ;  though  these  are 
not  always  capable  of  being  distinguished. 

The  same  symptoms  usually  occur  whether  the 
fluid  matter  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
be  purulent  or  otherwise.  The  kind  of  matter 
which  is  lodged,  indeed,  can  only  be  known  by  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  which  preceded  the  accumu- 
lation, and  from  the  preceding  and  concomitant 
symptoms.  The  matter  may  be  blood,  or  scrum, 
as  well  as  pus. 

If  the  matter  of  an  empyema  be  not  speedily  ex- 
pectorated, the  patient  dies  of  a  consumption,  witli 
a  hectic  fever,  which  is  always  exasperated  at 
night.  If  the  matter  has  found  its  way  through  the 
mediastinum,  upon  perforating  the  thorax,  a  sudden 
suffocation  is  apt  to  ensue.  If  the  empyema  be  of 
long  standing,  the  patient's  strength  reduced,  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea  coming  on,  with  emaciation, 
the  operation,  instead  of  relieving,  hastens  the 
death  of  the  patient.  When  this  disorder  is  merely 
local,  however,  the  operation  may  succeed  :  but 
still,  if  the  habit  be  strumous,  or  otherwise  un- 
sound ;  if  fever,  coughing,  thirst,  and  other  symp- 
toms, are  either  numerous  or  considerable  in  their 
degree,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  recovery. 
The  operation  is  also  ineffectual,  if  the  lungs  ad- 
here to  the  pleura,  or  if  the  matter  lodged  on  the 
diaphragm  has  been  emptied  from  a  cyst. 

Relief  in  this  disease  is  obtained  by  the  paracen- 
tesis of  the  thorax  (see  Paracentesis)  ;  simply 
named,  when  performed  in  this  particular  affection, 
ike  operation  for  the  Empyema,  This  ought  to  be 
performed  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  the  col- 
lection being  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  breathing, 
and  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  this  being  relieved 
by  expectoration.  It  ought  to  be  done  upon  the 
part  where  the  collection  is  supposed  to  be  situated ; 
and  this  may  be  known  by  the  seat  of  the  previous 
pain,  and  perhaps  by  the  matter  being  distinguish- 
ed between  two  of  the  ribs.  If  no  mattex  flow,  it 
is  probably  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  even  in  this  case,  such  an  opening  may  be  use- 
ful, by  taking  off  the  support,  and  giving  the  ab- 
scess an  opportunity  of  bursting.  If  the  undula- 
tion  of  the  fluid  be  general,  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  patient  is 
to  be  laid  in  aa  horizojatal  posture,  with  the  affected 


side  inclining  a  little  over  a  table.  An  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  with  a  scalpel  through  the  skin 
and  cellular  substance,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  and  half-way  between  the  spine  and 
sternum,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  lu 
the  direction  of  the  ribs.  The  muscles  are  then  to 
be  cut  through,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  interior  rib,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  As  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  bottom  of  the  wound  being  of  the 
same  length  with  the  external  incision,  it  may  be 
gradually  contracted,  so  as  at  last  to  be  only  about 
the  half.  The  pleura  being  now  exposed,  is  to  be 
divided  by  slight  scratches,  taking  the  assistance  of 
a  furrowed  probe  to  prevent  the  lungs  from  being 
injured,  in  case  they  shall  be  found  adhering  to  the 
ribs.  If  the  contrary  fakes  place,  the  fluid  will 
rush  out  immediately  upon  a  small  opening  being 
made  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  but  if  an  ad- 
hesion  appear,  and  if  it  be  slight,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  introduction  of  a  blunt  probe,  as 
much  of  it  may  probably  be  separated  as  to  allow 
the  fluid  to  escape.  In  case  it  be  considerable,  the 
incision  is  either  to  be  continued  a  little  nearer  to 
the  sternum,  or  an  attempt  made  in  some  other 
part.  After  the  fluid  is  observed  to  flow,  it  will  be 
proper  to  introduce  a  silver  canula  (represented  in 
pi.  xvi.)  at  the  opening;  by  which  means  it  will 
run  more  readily  off,  or  can  be  more  easily  stopped 
in  case  the  patient  become  faint.  If  the  quantity 
of  fluid  be  not  considerable,  it  may  generally  be 
drawn  off  at  once ;  but  if  it  be  great,  partial  evac- 
uations ought  to  be  made  at  different  intervals,  as 
circumstances  may  direct. 

The  canula,  therefore,  should  be  so  formed,  that, 
by  means  of  a  strap  put  round  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  can  be  readily  secured.  Its  mouth  is  to 
be  stopped  by  means  of  a  cork.  A  pledget  of 
emollient  ointment  is  to  be  laid  over  the  wound  : 
and  the  whole  being  fixed  by  a  napkin  and  scapu- 
lary  bandage,  the  patient  should  be  laid  to  rest. 
The  remainder  may  be  drawn  off,  probably  in  a 
day  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  supposed  the  patient 
can  bear  it.  After  the  fluid  is  carried  off,  the  ca- 
nula is  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  wound  healed  :  or 
in  case  the  operator  be  afraid  of  bad  effects  being 
produced  upon  the  lungs  by  irritation  from  the  ca- 
nula, though  of  this  there  will  be  little  danger,  as 
the  lungs  will  generally  be  out  of  its  reach,  the 
skin  may  be  so  drawn  back  before  the  first  incision 
is  made,  as  afterwards  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
valve.  And  for  some  days  after  the  operation,  the 
incision  in  the  integuments  may  be  brought  oppo- 
site to  that  in  the  pleura,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
run  off,  or  to  produce  a  radical  cure  by  exciting  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  over  the  lungs  and 
inside  of  the  thorax. 

After  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  wound  ought 
to  be  kept  open  a  considerable  time,  for  the  pur= 
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pose  of  discharging  the  matter  as  fast  as  it  is  col- 
lected.  If  the  wound  be  apt  to  heal  up  too  soon, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  symptoms  of  oppres- 
sion being  renewed,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the 
passage  open  by  tents,  or  to  introduce  a  bougie  or 
silver  canula  a  few  hours  occasionally,  till  the 
source  of  the  matter  be  dried  up  ;  which,  however, 
seldom  happens  for  a  considerable  time,  and  fre- 
quently never.  By  attending  to  this  circumstance, 
the  patient  may  enjoy  good  health;  whereas,  by 
the  neglect  of  it,  a  repetition  of  the  first  operation 
would  soon  be  neces?ary. 

This  operation  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the 
discharge  of  other  fluids  besides  pus.  For  the  dis- 
charge of  blood,  however,  it  is  not  always  re- 
quired ;  as  that,  in  many  instances,  has  been  gra- 
dually absorbed.  According  to  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Pott,  and  other  eminent  writers,  it  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  removed  by  an  artificial  opening.  Mr. 
Gooch  relates  a  case,  in  his  Medical  Observations, 
of  air  in  the  thorax  producing  the  symptoms  of  an 
empyema.  It  passed  through  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs;  but  the  ulcer  healing,  the  air  wasevacuated 
by  the  operation  for  the  empyema,  and  a  complete 
cure  was  effected.  Whether  the  opening  be  made 
by  means  of  a  knife  or  a  trochar,  as  Albinus  has 
observed  that  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side 
ascends  higher  into  the  thorax  than  on  the  left,  it 
may  be  proper  to  pierce  it  on  the  right  side  betzi:een 
the  third  and  fourth  false  ribs;  but  on  the  left,  be- 
tii'eeii  the  seco?id  and  third  ;  and  at  about  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  sternum  to  the 
vertebra ;  for  here  the  muscles  arc  thinnest,  the 
artery  is  concealed  under  the  rib,  and  the  diaphragm 
is  at  a  safe  distance.  Matter  lodged  in  both  cavi- 
ties of  the  thorax,  requires  that  the  operation  be 
performed  on  each  side. 

EMPYE'MATA,  (s/xTrf/xara,  from  sv,  and  ttuov, 
pus  J,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  those  re- 
medies called  suppuratives. 

EMPYPiEU'MA,  (£/x7ry(S£U|(/,a ;  from  stj^Trv^svoj, 
to  kindle,  and  ttvo,  Jirc);  the  offensive  smell  that 
oils  and  other  substances  receive  from  being  ex- 
posed too  much  to  fire.  Hence  we  apply  the  term 
empjjrcumatic^  to  any  thing  smelling  as  it  were 
burnt.  Empyreumatic  oils  agree,  in  many  particu- 
lars, with  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  vegetables, 
but  they  also  differ  from  them  in  tlie  following  im- 
portant circumstances.  The  latter  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  aromatic  substances,  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  fixed 
principles  by  the  action  of  a  heat  not  exceeding 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  former,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  always  formed  by  the  action  of  a  degree 
of  heat  considerably  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  are  the  product  of  decomposition,  and 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
substances,  containing  at  least  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.    Their  production  is  therefore  always 


attended  with  the  formation  of  other  new  products. 
In  their  chemical  properties  they  do  not  differ  very 
remarkably  from  the  volatile  oils,  and  are  princi- 
pally  distinguished  from  them  by  their  unpleasant 
pungent  empyreumatic  smell  and  rough  bitterish 
taste.  They  are  also  more  apt  to  spoil  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  and  the  oftener  they  are  re-distilled 
they  become  more  limpid,  less  coloured,  and  more 
soluble  in  alcohol;  whereas  the  essential  oils,  by 
repeated  distillations,  become  thicker  and  less  so. 
luble  in  alcohol.  Sec  Animal  Oil.  It  is  well 
known  that  their  action  on  the  body  is  exceedingly 
stimulant  and  heating. 

EMULGENT  VESSELS,  (from  e,nulgeo,  to 
milk  out:  applied  to  the  veins  and  arteries  which 
go  from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the  kidneys, 
because  the  ancients  supposed  they  strained  out 
the  serum  through  the  kidneys),  the  vessels  of  the 
kidneys  ;  also  termed  renal  vessels.  The  emulgent 
artery  is  a  branch  of  the  aorta  :  the  emulgent 
vein  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 
See  Kidneys. 

EMULSION,  a  soft  and  somewhat  oily  medi- 
cine, resembling  milk.  Emulsions  have  been  usually 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  seeds  of  plants,  or 
kernels  of  fruits,  along  with  common  water,  or 
any  agreeable  simple  distilled  water.  In  this  pro- 
cess, the  oil  of  the  subject  is,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  other  matter,  united  with  the  aqueous  fluid  ; 
and  hence  they  possess  some  share  of  the  emollient 
virtue  of  the  pure  oil;  with  this  advantage,  that 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not  apt  to 
turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  the  heat  of  the  body, 
which  the  pure  oils  in  some  inflammatory  cases 
may  do. 

Emulsions,  besides  their  use  as  medicines  them- 
selves, are  excellent  vehicles  for  certain  substances 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  so  conveniently  taken 
in  a  liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated  with 
almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emul- 
sion ;  and  in  this  form  is  conveyed  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  body,  with  sufficient  efficacy  to  answer 
intentions  of  moment,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
heat  and  pungency  are  softened  by  the  unctuosity 
of  the  almonds. 

Bland  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other  similar 
substances,  arc  likewise  rendered  miscible  with 
water,  into  emulsions  or  milky  liquors,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  mucilages.  The  white  or  yolk  of  an 
egg  unites  these  bodies  als'o  with  water,  but  less 
elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy-rcsins,  as  ammoniacum^ 
galbanum,  myrrh,  and  others,  are  reducible  into 
emulsions  by  trituration  with  water  alone;  their 
resinous  part  being  rendered  dissoluble  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  gummy. 

Emulsions  are  commonly  prescribed  with  a  view 
to  correct  acrimony  in  the  fluids.  Prepared  with 
almonds,  gum  arabic^  &'c.  (see  Amygdala)  they 
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are  giren  in  strangury,  dysuria,  &c.  See  those 
articles. 

EMUNCTORIES,  (from  emungo,  to  drain  oflF). 
The  excretory  ducts  of  the  body  are  so  termed  : 
thus  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  skin  constitute 
the  great  emunctories  of  the  body  :  the  glands  are 
also  thus  termed. 

ENjEORE'M  A,  (£va,iujpriiJ.cx,y  from  ev  and  aioupscu, 
in  sublime  attoUor,  to  be  lift  up);  called  also  Nu- 
beculce,  little  clouds;  those  contents  of  the  urine 
■which  float  in  the  middle,  resembling  a  cloud. 

ENA'MEL.    See  Teeth. 

ENARTHRO'SIS,  (EvajsSowiTif;  from  ec,  m,  and 
apQpov,  a  Joint  J ;  the  ball  and  socket  joint.  A 
species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connexion,  in 
which  the  round  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the 
deep  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in 
every  direction  ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  fcmoris  with 
the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum,  the  hume- 
rus and  scapula,  &c.    See  Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS  (from  sv,  in,  and  xavSof,  an 
angle  of  the  eye)  ;  an  encysted  tumor  on  its  inner 
angle.  At  first  a  tubercle  appears  on  the  caruncula 
lachrymal  is,  or,  on  the  crescent-like  red  cuticle, 
adjacent  to  it;  afterwards  this  tumor  extends  over 
the  pupil  of  the  eye :  when  this  happens,  the  tears 
continually  trickle  down  the  cheeks,  the  sight  is 
impaired,  the  countenance  deformed,  and  the  eyes 
inflamed. 

ENCATHIS'MA,  (eyK<xlis-i/,x,  from  syKcx.5sKoiJ.ai, 
to  sit  in )  ;  a  semicupium. 

ENCAU'MA,  (Ey>cayj«,a;  from  ev,  in,  and  kocho, 
to  burn ),  or  Encausis  ;  a  pustule  produced  from  a 
burn.  The  latter  term  denotes  also  the  heart-burn, 
with  thirst ;  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  sinonymous 
with  erythema  and  ambustio. 

ENCETHALI,  a  species  of  worms  said  to  be 
bred  in  the  head,  and  causing  pain  and  delirium. 
Those  worms  which  haye  been  expelled  from  the 
nose,  ears,  and  teeth,  have  also  been  named  en- 
cephali. 

ENCE'PHALON  (syHe^aAov;  from  sv,  in,  and 
x£<}>aXij,  the  head),  or  Encepiialum.  By  some 
writers  the  cerebrum  only  is  so  called  ;  and  others 
express  by  this  term  the  contents  of  the  cranium, 
membranes  included. 

ENCHY'MATA,  {syypiJi.a.Ta)  ;  liquid  medicines 
to  be  infused  into  the  eyes,  ears,  &c.  as  the  tinct. 
opii  in  ophthalmia. 

ENCHYMO'MA  (£yxuix,u)p.cx.,  of  sfKvix-o;,  from 
tl^ucu),  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians, 
a  word  by  which  they  express  that  sudden  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face,  which 
arises  from  joy,  anger,  or  shame;  and  in  the  last 
instance  is  what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

ENCffi'LlA,  (syxoiAia,  from  ev,  in,  and  koiXicx., 
the  belly )  ;  all  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

E'NCOPE,  (ByxoKfj,  from  ev,  in,  and  kottIu),  to 
cut )  ;  an  incision,  and  figuratively,  an  impediment. 
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ENCY'STED,  a  term  applied  to  those  tumors 
which  consist  of  a  fluid,  or  other  matter,  enclosed 
in  a  sac  or  cyst.  See  Cyst.  Some  writers  call  a 
wen  encysted,  but  this  may  or  niay  not  be  the  fact. 

ENDE'MIC,  f  endemicus,  evSrjiMiKo; ;  from  ev,  in, 
and  S-ajy-o;,  people).  A  disease  is  so  termed  that  is 
peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  or  to  a  par- 
ticular country:  thus  struma  is  endemial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps  ;  scurvy  to 
seafaring  people  ;  intermittents  to  the  inhabitants 
of  fenny  countries ;  and  the  plica  polonica  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Poland.    See  Epidemic. 

ENDE'MIAL  CAUSUS.    See  Causus. 

ENDI'VIA,  C quasi  eundo  via,  quia  passim  nas- 
citur ;  named  from  the  quickness  of  its  growth), 
or  Endiva;  endite.  This  plant,  the  Cichorium 
endivia;  Jloribus  solitariis,  pedunculatis ;  foliis 
integris,  crenatis,  Linn,  is  an  extremely  wholesome 
sal  lad,  possessing  bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

ENDITE.    See  Endivia. 

ENE'MA,  (evsij.a,,  a  clyster,  from  bvibim,  to  in- 
ject, or  throw  in ).  The  words  enema,  clyster,  and 
lavement  (Fr.),  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  and 
signify  any  liquid  medicine  injected  into  the  anus. 
The  following  formulae  are  in  general  use  : 

Enema  de  amylo. 

Take  of  the  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces  | 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix 

in  the  oil.    Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  tinct.  opii 

are  sometimes  added. 

Enema  opiatum. 

Take  of  Infusion  of  linseed,  six  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  one  hundred 
drops. 

Or, 

Take  of  Mutton  broth,  five  ounces ; 

Opium  purified,  three  to  five  grains. 
Dissolve  the  opium  in  the  warm  broth,  and  inject. 

Enema  astringens. 

Take  of  Lime-water,  ten  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  catechu,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  clyster,  of  which  one 
half  is  to  be  injected  at  a  time. 

Enema  commune. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  chamomile  flowers,  twelre 
ounces ; 
Lenitive  electuary,  one  ounce  5 
Common  salt,  half  an  ounce  | 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 
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Enema  domesticum. 

Take  of  Cows'  milk,  half  a  pint; 
Brown  sugar, 

Olive  oil,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emolliens. 

Take  of  Palm  oil,  an  ounce-and  a  half; 

Cows'  milk,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  oil  be  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  one 
egg,  and  then  add  the  milk,  not  too  hot. 

Enema  fcetidum. 

Take  of  Asafoetida,  one  drachm  ; 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  fifteen  drops; 
Hot  water,  nine  ounces. 
In  the  water  dissolye  the  asafoetida,  and  add  the 
oil  of  amber.    The  quantity  of  the  composi- 
tion here  directed,  is  to  be  injected  at  a  time. 

Enema  terebinthinatum. 

Take  of  the  solution  of  starch,  ten  ounces ; 

Venice  turpentine  (dissoWed  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg),  half  an  ounce ; 

Linseed  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  uses  of  these  compositions  are  sufficiently 
obvious  from  their  titles.  The  starchy  anodyne^ 
emollient  J  and  astringent  clysters^  are  used  in  dy 
senterieSf  and  other  alvine  Jluxes,  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  the  intestines,  defend  them  from  being 
corroded  by  the  acrimonious  humours,  to  heal  their 
exulcerations,  and  ease  the  pains  which  accompany 
these  disorders.  The  turpentine  clyster  is  injected 
in  nephritic,  the  fcetid  in  hysteric,  cases.  The 
others  are  calculated  for  unloading  the  intestines  of 
their  contents,  where  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
in  other  forms  is  improper,  or  unsafe.  Clysters 
have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  mere  topical 
applications,  whose  operation  was  confined  to  the 
intestines  into  which  they  are  received.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  in  many  cases  their  action 
is  extended  much  further.  Thus  the  turpentine 
clyster  promotes  the  discharge  by  the  kidneys,  and 
communicates  to  the  urine  a  violet  smell ;  and  the 
anodyne  clyster  proves  narcotic,  as  if  a  moderate 
dose  of  opium  had  been  swallowed.  Persons  have 
Jbeen  inebriatcd^by  spirituous  clysters ;  and  life  has 
even  been  supported  for  several  days,  by  those  of  a 
nutritious  kind. 

Clysters  of  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco, 
are  employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  See 
Hernia,  and  Nicotiana. 


ENERGY,  (energia,  from  Evscyfw,  to  act)y 
powerful  and  healthy  action,  or  the  natural  degree 
of  force  exercised  by  the  constitution  on  any  sub- 
ordinate function.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  nervous 
energy,  muscular  energy,  &c, 

ENGASTRlMY'THOS,(£yya(rrpif*y9oO,  a  ven- 
triloquist, or  one  who  emits  sounds,  like  the  voice 
of  one  speaking,  out  of  the  stomach  or  belly,  with- 
out using  the  organs  of  speech  ;  such  as  is  reported 
of  the  Pythian  prophetess. 

ENI'XUM,  (from  enitor,  to  bring  forth)  ;  a 
term  by  the  chemists  applied  to  a  neutral  salt,  con- 
sisting of  an  acid  and  alkali.  The  Sal  Enixum 
Paracelsi  was  the  caput  mortuum  of  spirit  of  nitre, 
joined  with  vitriolic  acid ;  much  the  same  as  the 
vitriolated  kali. 

ENGLISH  MERCURY.  See  Allgood. 
ENNEA'NDRIA,  (from  svvex,  nine,  and  avijf, 
a  man,  or  husband),  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
ninth  class  in  Linnajus's  sexual  system,  consisting 
of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
nine  stamina  or  male  organs.    See  Botany. 

ENSA'TiE,  (from  ensis,  [a  sword),  in  botany, 
the  name  of  the  sixth  order  in  Linnaius's  natural 
method,  consisting  of  plants  with  sword-shaped 
leaves.  It  contains  the  following  genera,  viz. 
Antholyza,  CalHsia,  Commelina,  Crocus,  Erio- 
caulon,  Ferraria,  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Ixia,  Moraea, 
Pontaederia,  Sisyrinchium,  Tradescantia,  Wachen- 
dorffa,  Xyris. 

E'NSIFORM  CARTILAGE,  (from  ensis,  a 
sword,  and  forma,  resemblance),  the  sword-like 
cartilage.    SeeCARTiLAGO  ensifokmis. 

ENTERITIS,  (ev'lspilts  ;  from  svle^cv,  an  intes- 
tine )  ;  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  and  order  plegmasiee 
of  Cullen,  who  describes  two  species:  1.  Enteritis 
Phleg?Honodcea,  or  the  acute  enteritis.  2.  Ente- 
ritis  Erysipelutosa,  or  erysipelatous  enteritis. 

The  first  of  these  shows  itself  by  a  fixed  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  attended  with  fever,  vomiting,  and 
costiveness.  The  pain  is  often  felt  in  difterent 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  frequently  spreads 
over  the  whole,  and  is  particularly  violent  about 
the  navel. 

Inflammations  of  the  intestines  may  arise  from 
the  same  causes  as  those  of  the  stomach  ;  though 
commonly  the  Ibrmer  will  more  readily  occur  from 
cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremeties,  or  to  the 
belly  itself.    See  Gastritis. 

Dr.  Fordyce  says,  an  inflammation  of  the  exte- 
rior coats  of  the  intestines  (of  which  the  following 
are  the  symptoms  and  manner  of  treatment)  difters 
greatly  from  that  of  the  interior,  villous,  or  mu- 
cous membrane ;  this  last  being  attended  with  rf^- 
seniery,  or  aphthce. 

It  is  brought  on  by  external  cold,  fever,  indu- 
rated foeces,  heavy  or  hard  bodies  lying  on  the 
intestines,  iatrosusceptions,  adhesive  stimulants, 
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spasmodic  contraction  of  the  infesHncs, /imi/«s,  and 
wounds.  The  symptoms  are,  a  pain  in  tlie  belly,  oc- 
cupying dilTerent  parts  according  to  the  intestine 
aflectod  ;  but  fixed  to  the  place  in  which  it  arose  at 
first.  It  is  extreme'y  acute,  except  when  the  disease 
arises  from  a  wound,  and  then  it  is  sometimes  hardly 
sensible ;  it  is  generally  equable,  sometimes  how- 
ever increasing  by  fits,  and  sometimes  diminishing 
a  little.  For  the  most  part  the  whole  belly  is  af- 
fected, at  the  same  time,  with  spasmodic  pains  and 
flatulency.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  hard,  fre- 
quent, quick,  and  often  at  last  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent. Coldness  of  the  extremities,  together  with 
a  sudden  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  take 
place.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  intiamcd  part 
contract,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  through  ;  and 
sometimes  the  sphincter  ani,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  small  pipe  can  with  difficulty  be  introduced  into 
the  rectum.  Flatulencies  in  the  stomach,  sickness, 
violent  retchings,  and  vomiting,  are  frequently  pro- 
duced. The  tongue  is  dry,  with  great  thirst,  and 
the  urine  transparent,  and  sometimes  pale,  in  small 
quantity,  and  discharged  with  difficulty.  The 
breathing  is  quick,  the  patient  bending  forward  and 
compressing  his  belly,  the  abdominal  muscles  being 
often  spasmodically  contracted  ;  and  from  the  irri- 
tation the  patient  is  cut  oiF,  sometimes  with  delirium 
and  convulsions. 

The  inflammation  frequently  terminates  in  gan. 
grene  and  mortification,  in  which  case  the  pain  goes 
off,  and  the  patient  appears  to  himself,  for  a  little, 
relieved  ;  but  the  pulse  continues  frequent,  small, 
and  often  irregular,  and  the  extremities  cold,  and 
he  is  cut  off.  If  it  be  left  to  itself,  this  disease 
kills  sometimes  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  almost 
always  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  ;  so  that 
there  is  seldom  any  suppuration.  But  if  the  intes. 
tines  should  suppurate,  the  pain  diminishes,  and  is 
converted  rather  into  a  sense  of  distension ;  irre- 
gular cold  fits,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  internal 
suppuration,  arise  ;  and  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  the  great  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  go  off. 

There  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  suppuration  taking 
place  in  the  colon  than  in  the  duodenum,  jejunum^ 
or  ilium.  In  this  event,  the  abscess  may  break 
either  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the 
intestinal  canal.  In  the  first  case  it  is  generally 
fatal,  producing  a  hectic  fever  ;  in  the  second,  the 
pus  is  evacuated  by  the  anus,  sometimes  at  first 
pure,  afterwards  mixed  with  the  faces,  gradually 
diminishing  if  the  ulcer  heals,  and  the  patient  is 
restored ;  or  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tinues to  be  discharged,  a  hectic  fever  is  produced, 
and  he  sinks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  after  the  pain 
has  continued  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  a  great 
secretion  takes  place  in  the  intestines  ^  the  villous 


membrane  is  also  affected  with  inflammation,  and  it 
is  converted  into  a  dysentery  :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  in  an  inflammatory  dysentery  the  secretion  is 
imprudently  checked  by  astringents,  this  kind  of 
inflammation  often  arises. 

It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  stone  in  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  from  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  other  abdominal  viscera ;  from  the  pleu- 
risy, and  other  inflammations  of  the  thorax  ;  and 
particularly  from  spasmodic  pains  in  the  intestines, 
and  obstruction  of  the  passage  through  them  where 
there  is  no  inflammation. 

It  is  to  be  cured  by  the  immediate  application  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  resolution ;  we  are 
therefore  to  bleed  to  the  quantity  of  twelve  or  six- 
teen  ounces,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the 
pulse,  and  seeming  weakness  :  for  the  pulse  be- 
comes fulLi,  and  the  prostration  of  strength  goes 
off  when  the  inflammation  is  diminished ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  increased  by  stimulants  : 
the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  till 
the  pulse  becomes  soft. 

Purgatives  are  contra-indicated  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  inflamed  part;  and  when  they  have  been 
given,  and  have  not  purged,  they  have  often  evi- 
dently increased  the  pain,  and  other  symptoms: 
but  evacuations  from  the  intestines,  by  means  of 
clysters,  are  made  with  advantage,  and  these  may 
be  thrown  in  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  a  stool 
is  procured. 

Relaxilnts  have  not  so  frequently  been  exhibited 
internally  as  in  other  inflammations :  nevertheless, 
when  used,  they  are  of  great  service.  Thus  ipeca- 
cuanha or  antimonials  may  be  exhibited,  as  directed 
under  Dysentery.  The  circulation  is  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  warm 
bath,  or  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly :  but 
great  care  is  to  be  taken,  lest  cold,  from  the  air  or 
moisture  in  coming  out  of  the  bath,  or  changing 
the  fomentations,  should  do  more  mischief  than  the 
remedy  does  good  :  these  are  also  useful  when  the 
anus  is  much  contracted,  so  that  clysters  cannot 
be  given. 

Narcotic  and  sedative  fomentations  are  also 
useful : 

R  Flor.  charaaem.  manip.  ij. 

Foliorum  rutae,  vel  Matricar.  manip.  j. 

Capit.  papav.  alb.  (sem.  dempt.)  ^i* 

Rad.  altheae  recent. 
Optime  contundantur  et  coquantur  in  aqus  fon- 
tis  q.  s.  per  miout.  v.  decoctum  utatur  pro  fotu, 
et  herb,  cocti  pro  cataplasmate. 
R  Capit.  papav.  alb.  (semin.  dempt.)  3iv. 

Coque  ex  aq.  font.  lib.  iij.  per  decern  min. 
dein  adde, 

Sp.  vini  rect.  ^viij. 
Exprimendo,  cola  pro  usu. 
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Some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the 
belly  has  been  raised  by  cupping-glasses  with  be- 
nefit :  but  blisters  have  not  been  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

If  these  means  should  fail  of  success,  opiates 
sometimes  cure,  by  taking  oflF  the  contraction; 
especially  when  joined  with  relaxants. 


R  Aquae  menthae  satirae,  ^iss. 

Syr.  papaveris  alb.  5ij.  ad  vj. 

Antimon.  tartaris.  gr, 
Misce  fiat  Haustus. 


•f  ad  ss. 


Dr.  Saunders,  as  a  mild  purgative  in  this  disease, 
recommends. 


horum  cujus 


R  Kali  tartarisat. 
Natr.  tartarisat. 

Natr.  vitriolat.  "  )►     ,     .  .. 

Sodsephosphorat.(Ph.Edin.)  1  ^°'"®"S3'J- 
Magnes.  vitriolatas,  J 
Aquae  menthae  piperit.  3vj.  Solve. 
Capiat  cochlearia  tria  alternis  horis  donee  rite 
solvatur  alvus. 

The  food,'  both  during  the  inflammation  and  after 
it  is  cured,  should  be  farinaceous  decoctions  or 
moist  farinaceous  porridge  or  puddings. 

Of  the  Enteritis  Erysipelatosa,  nothing  farther 
need  be  said,  than  what  has  been  observed  concern- 
ing the  gastritis.    See  Gastritis. 

ENTEROCE'LE,  (svrspoxrjX-^'',  from  svlspov,  an 
intestine,  and  xijAij,  a  tumor  J,  or  Hernia  intesti- 
nalis.  Every  hernia  may  be  so  called  that  is  caused 
by  the  protrusion  of  an  intestine,  whether  it  is  in 
the  groin,  navel,  or  elsewhere.    See  Hernia. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCE'LE,  (of  the  Gr.  fvrt/so- 
stfiTfAoKijAi) ;  from  Evrtpov,  an  intestine,  sTtiTt^oov,  the 
epiploon,  and  xijAtj,  a  tumor  J  ;  a  hernia  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine,  together 
with  a  portion  ofthe  omentum. 

ENTERO-HYDROCE'LE,  {^vts^o-v^po-KriKyi  ; 
from  £vrspov,  an  intesii?ie,  vSou^,  water,  and  x^Atj, 
a  tumor);  an  intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with 
hydrocele. 

ENTERO'MPHALUS,  (£yrtfO|x<paAof ;  from 
tvrtpov,  an  intestine,  and  Ojo-^aA©^,  the  navel  J ;  an 
umbilical  rapture  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  an  intestine  at  the  navel. 

ENTERORA'PHIA,  (evrepopcctpi}  ;  from  eyrtpov, 
an  intestine,  and  fa^rj,  a  suture)  ;  the  suture  of  a 
gut  when  wounded.  It  is  generally  performed  by 
the  glover's  stitch,  and  a  portion  of  the  thread  is 
left  at  each  end  of  the  seam,  to  connect  it  to  the 
necessarily  pre-existing  wound  of  the  muscles,  &c. 
of  the  belly,  till  the  wounded  gut  adheres  to  the 
wound  of  the  belly,  and  forms  an  artificial  anus. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE  (from  sy'lspov,  an  intes- 
tine^  ocr^^oy,  the  scrotum^  and  xtjAij,  an  hernia)  ; 


that  kind  of  hernia  in  which  the  intestine  descends 
into  the  scrotum. 

ENTR O  PIUM,  (evr^oOTov ;  from  Ev,  and  f^ettuj^ 
to  turn);  a  dibease  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  lids,  occa. 
sioned  by  the  eye-lashes  and  eye-lid  being  inverted 
towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  by  which  friction  on 
the  conjunctiva  takes  place,  and  consequently  in- 
flammation. 

E'NULA  CAMPA'NA,  (a  corruption  of  henula 
or  Helenium,  from  Helene,  the  island  where  it 
grew),  also  called  Helenium ;  common  inula,  or 
ELECAMPANE.  It  is  the  Liulu  helenium;  foliis 
amplexicaulibus  ovatis  rugosis  subtus  totnentosisy 
calycum  squamis  ovatis,  Linn.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  This  plant,  though 
a  native  of  Rntain,  is  seldom  met  with  in  its  wild 
state,  but  mostly  procured  by  cultivation.  The 
root  is  the  part  employed  medicinally.  This,  in  its 
recent  state,  has  a  weaker  and  less  grateful  smell 
than  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  for  a  length 
of  time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved,  its  odour 
then  approaching  to  that  of  the  Florentine  orris. 
It  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia, 
pulmonary  affections,  and  uterine  obstructions,  but 
it  is  now  disregarded. 

ENULON,  (fyeAov,  from  ev  and  »Ao<,  the  gums); 
the  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENURE'SIS,  (evv^yjo-i; ;  from  svepsuj,  to  make 
water) ;  an  involuntary  flow  of  urine.  It  is  a  genu.^ 
of  disease  in  the  class  locates,  and  order  apocenoces 
of  Cullen,  containing  two  species:  1.  Enuresis  ato- 
nica,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its 
tone  from  previous  disease:  2.  Enuresis  ab  irrita- 
iione,  vel  compressione  vesicae,  from  an  irritation  or 
compression  of  the  bladder. 

This  is  a  complaint  which  frequently  affecfs  chil- 
dren, otherwise  healthy,  when  asleep ;  and  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  Often  it  is  merely  the  eff"ect 
of  laziness,  and  may  be  driven  off"  by  proper  cor- 
rection ;  but  sometimes  it  proceeds  from  an  atony 
or  weakness  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder.  Many 
ridiculous  cures  have  been  prescribed  for  it,  and 
among  the  rest,  field-mice  dried  and  powdered  ; 
tonics  are  frequently  of  use;  but  sometimes  the 
disease  proves  obstinate,  in  spite  of  every  thing  we 
use.  In  the  London  Medical  Observations  we  find 
blisters  much  recommended  in  this  disease,  when 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  os  sacrum.  A  girl  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  had  been  subject  to  an  enuresis 
for  four  years.  She  could  retain  her  water  but  a 
very  little  while  in  the  day-time,  but  it  flowed  con- 
tinually in  the  night.  She  had  taken  Peruvian 
bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol  in  considerable  quantities, 
ilso  Valerian  and  the  volatile  julep,  without  effect. 
She  was  severely  threatened,  as  the  physician  sus- 
pected it  might  arise  from  a  bad  habit ;  but  this 
producing  no  effect,  a  blister  wa'^  £i)plicd  (o  the 
OS  sacrum,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  totally 
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remoTcd  the  disease.  A  man,  aged  thirfy-tvro, 
having  been  seized  with  an  incontinence  of  urine 
and  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  quack  medicine,  was  cured  of  the  in- 
continence of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  one 
blister  ;  and  of  the  palsy  itself  by  another.  A 
woman  of  fifty  having  been  seized  with  an  enuresis 
and  paralytic  affection  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg, 
in  consequence  of  a  strain,  was  cured  of  both  by 
a  single  blister.  Several  other  cases  are  there  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  power  of  blisters  in  removing 
this  complaint,  seems  to  exceed  that  of  every  other 
medicine  whatever.  Blisters  perhaps  have  a  double 
effect ;  acting  by  their  stimulus  on  the  surface,  and 
by  the  absorption  of  cantharides.  The  latter,  ex- 
hibited internally,  with  great  caution^  might  be  of 
equal  advantage.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  cured, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Iloulston,  of  Liverpool,  by  the  in- 
ternal  use  of  alum.  In  some  cases,  the  cold  bath 
has  also  been  of  use;  but  the  grand  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  better  of  the  habit  which  the  bladder  itself 
has  acquired. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  we  find 
the  following  instance  of  this  disease  successfully 
treated  by  the  exhibition  of  hepatised  ammonia. 

"  A  young  man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted," 
says  the  writer,  "  had  been,  from  his  infancy, 
troubled  with  an  incontinence  of  urine,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  was  not  at  any  time  able  to 
suppress,  particularly  dnring  the  night.  The  co- 
pious evacuatiou  of  this  secretion  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  and  considerable  degree  of  debility,  but 
I  never  noticed  any  symptoms  of  hectic.  A  disease 
so  distressing  and  unpleasant  in  itself,  naturally  in- 
duced his  friends  to  seek  every  possible  means  of 
relief,  by  applying  to  several  physicians  of  emi- 
nence, whose  prescriptions  and  advice,  although 
exactly  followed,  produced  no  good  effect ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  malady  continued  to  increase  with 
his  years.  I  had  heard  much  promised  from  the 
introduction  of  the  hepatised  ammonia,  and  was 
tempted  in  this  instance  to  essay  its  virtue.  I  pre- 
viously examined  the  state  and  appearance  of  the 
urine  voided,  and  found  it  to  possess  both  that  pe- 
culiar smell  and  saccharine  taste,  so  commonly  dis- 
tinguished in  cases  of  diabetes.  On  holding  it  to  the 
light  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  a  blueish-red  colour,  which  rendered  it  some- 
what cloudy  and  opaque  ;  placed  in  any  other  situ- 
ation it  appeared  perfectly  limpid.  He  began, 
according  to  my  directions,  with  taking  three  drops 
of  the  medicine,  night  and  morning,  in  a  little  water ; 
this  he  gradually  increased  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
drops  each  dose  :  1  also  desired  him  to  use  animal, 
and  abstain  from  vegetable  food,  and  ordered  for 
his  common  drink  some  water  of  an  alkaline  qua- 
lity. In  this  regimen  he  punctually  persisted,  till 
he  obtained  the  intended  benefit :  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  course,  he  gradually  amended, 


evacuations  of  his  urine  became  less  frequent,  and 
at  length  not  involuntary  ;  by  degrees  it  percepti- 
bly lost  its  unhealthy  taste,  smell,  and  colour,  and 
in  short,  he  is  at  this  time  entirely  released  from  his 
disagreeable  disorder,  and  seems  to  have  acquired 
his  usual  strength  and  vigour." 

The  enuresis  from  compression  must  of  course 
be  relieved  by  removing  the  pressure.  Where  irri- 
tation exists  independent  of  this,  the  use  of  hem- 
lock would  probably  be  advantageous. 

ENY''STRON,  (svytrrpov,  from  swm,  to  perfect)^ 
the  last  or  fourth  ventricle  in  animals  that  chew  the 
cud,  which  completes  the  digestion.  According  to 
Aristotle,  it  is  a  second'ventricle,  or  thick  part  of 
the  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  in  which  the 
food  is  concocted.  Gorra;us  makes  it  the  same  with 
Abomasiim. 

EPIIE'LIS,  (f(pijX(y;  from  etTi,  and  r/Xio;,  the 
sun);  abroad,  solitary,  or  aggregated  spot,  attack- 
ing  most  commonly  the  face,  back  of  the  hand,  or 
breast,  frorn  exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot  climates. 

EPIIE'MERA  ( ephemera,  sipyiiiepa. ;  from  ett/, 
w/jon,  and  rjiJ^epXy  a  day  J;  &  srjnocha  fever,  which 
begins,  is  perfectly  formed,  and  runs  through  its 
course,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  See  Fever 
and  Synocha. 

EPHIDRO'SIS,  (s(pi$2uj(ns ;  from  £0iSpoiu,  to 
perspire  J,  Epidrosis,  Sudatio,  or  Mador  ;  a  vio- 
lent and  morbid  perspiration.  It  is  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locales,  and  order  apocenoses  of 
Cullen.  Symptomatic  ephidroses,  he  says,  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  they 
accompany,  the  different  nature  of  the  sweat  it- 
self, and  sometimes  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
which  sweat  most.    See  Perspiration. 

EPHI'PFIUM,  {efiTintiov,  a  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble).    See  Sella  turcica. 

EFICA'RPIUM,  (from  stt*,  super,  upon,  and 
r.xoito;,  carpus,  the  wrist)  ;  in  ancient  pharmacy, 
medicines  applied  to  the  wrists.  These  were  of 
any  kind,  but  for  convenience,  they  were  generally 
in  the  forms  of  cataplasm  or  plaster. 

EPICO'LIC  REGION,  (from  bvi,  upon,  and 
kmXov,  the  colon),  in  human  anatomy,  that  part  of. 
the  abdomen,  which  lies  over  the  head  of  the  cce- 
cum  and  sygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

EPICRA'NIUM,  (aTj-ixpaviOv ;  from  Bist,  and 
■KiOivtov,  the  craniumj ;  the  common  teguments, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expansion,  which  lie 
upon  the  cranium. 

EPICRA'iNIUS.   See  Occipito-erontalis. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  physics,  the  line  described  by 
one  circle  rolling  upon  the  periphery  of  another. 

EPIDEMIC,  {epideinicus,  of  the  Gr.  ETdStjaiKo; ; 
from  sTfi,  upon,  and  Srifj.©^,  the  people ).  A  conta- 
gious disease  is  so  termed,  that  attacks  many  peo- 
ple at  the  same  season,  and  in  the  same  place  ; 
thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dysentery,  &c.  are  often 
epidemic.    Dr.  James  Sims  observes,  in  the  Me- 
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tnoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  that  there 
are  some  grand  classes  of  epidemics  which  prevail 
every  year,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  various 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Tiius,  spring  is  accompa- 
nied by  inilammatory  diseases;  summer  by  com- 
plaints in  the  stomach  and  bowels  :  autumn  by 
catarrhs  ;  and  winter  by  iutermittents  :  these  be- 
ing obviously  produced  by  the  state  of  weather  at- 
tendant upon  them,  otiicr  epidemics  are  supposed 
analogous  to  them,  and  obedient  to  the  same  rules, 
^rhich  on  examination  not  b^ing  the  case,  all  further 
scrutiny  is  laid  aside,  perhaps  too  hastily.  There 
is  another  reason  why  little  has  been  hitherto  at- 
tempted in  this  invesdgation,  which  is,  that  we 
only  of  late  possess  any  tolerably  accurate  registers 
of  the  weather  for  any  one  place,  and  have  as  yet 
scarcely  any  of  the  diseases  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  There  is  likewise  a  very  great  disagreement 
between  the  opinions  of  authors  and  the  vulgar  as 
to  the  hurtfulni'ss  of  different  kinds  of  weather;  the 
former  always  asserting  that  dry  seasons  are  most 
noxious,  whilst  the  latter  as  constantly  blame  the 
wet.  Now,  although  in  many  points  little  weight 
is  to  be  given  to  the  sentiments  of  the  latter,  yet  in 
matters  within  their  reach  the  case  is  otherwise, 
and  in  the  present  difference  neither  are  totally 
right  nor  wrong  ;  the  truth  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 
,  The  most  natural  and  healthful  seasons  in  this 
country  are  a  moderately  frosty  winter,  sJvowery 
spring,  dry  summer,  and  rainy  autumn  ;  and  whilst 
such  prevail,  the  wet  part  of  them  is  infested  by 
vastly  the  greatest  proportion  of  complaints,  but 
those  not  of  the  most  mortal  kind.  A  long  succes- 
sion of  wet  seasons  is  accompanied  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  diseases ;  but  these  being  mild  and  tedi- 
ous, the  number  of  deaths  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  co-existent  ailments :  on  the  other  hand,  a  dry 
season,  in  the  beginning,  is  attended  with  extremely 
few  complaints,  the  body  and  mind  both  seeming 
invigorated  by  it ;  if,  however,  this  kind  of  weather 
last  very  long,  towards  the  close  of  it  a  number  of 
dangerous  complaints  spring  up,  which,  as  they  are 
very  short  in  their  duration,  the  mortality  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  readily  suppose  from  the 
few  persons  that  are  ill  at  any  one  time :  and  as 
soon  as  a  wet  season  succeeds  a  long  dry  one,  a 
prodigious  sickness  and  mortality  come  on  univer. 
sally.  So  long  as  this  wet  M  eather  continues,  the 
sick^iess  scarcely  abates,  but  the  mortality  dimi- 
nishes rapidly ;  so  that  in  the  last  number  of  rainy 
years,  the  number  of  deaths  is  at  the  minimum. 

The  change  of  a  long  dry  season,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  to  a  rainy  one,  appears  to  bring  about  the 
temperature  of  air  favourable  to  the  production  of 
grcjat  epidemics.  Some,  however,  seem  more  speed- 
ily to  succeed  the  predisposing  state  of  the  air, 
others '  less  so  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  state  of  air 
favourable  to  them  exists  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  change,  -whilst  ,thc  state  favourable  to  othei? 


progressively  succeeds  :  of  this  last  however,  Dr. 
Sims  is  very  uncertain.  Two  infectious  diseases,  it 
appears,  are  hardly  ever  prevalent  together;  there- 
fore, although  the  same  distemperature  of  air  seems 
favourable  to  most  epidemic  disorders,  yet  some 
must  appear  sooner,  others  later. 

From  observation  and  books,  the  Doctor  de- 
scribes the  order,  in  which  these  disorders  have  a 
tendency  to  succeed  each  other,  to  be  plague,,  pete- 
chial lever,  putrid  sore  throat,  with  or  without 
scarlatina^  dysentery,  small-pox,  measles,  simple 
scarlatina^  hooping-cough,  and  catarrh  :  "  1  do 
not  mean  by  this,"  says  he,  that  they  always  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  above  ;  for  often  the  individual 
infection  is  wanting,  when  another  takes  its  place, 
until  perhaps  that  infection  is  imported  from  a  place 
which  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  coinci. 
dence  of  the  two  causes,  without  which  it  appears 
that  no  epidemic  can  take  place,  that  is,  a  favour- 
able disposition  of  the  air  and  that  particular  infec- 
tion. Whenever  it  happens  that  one  infectious  dis- 
order takes  the  place,  that  should  have  been  more 
properly  occupied  by  another,  it  becomes  much 
more  virulent  than  it  is  naturally,  whilst  the  former, 
if  it  afterwards  succeeds,  becomes  milder  in  propor- 
tion :  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  the  same  dis- 
orders, nay,  the  same  appearance  in  a  disorder,  axe 
attended  with  much  more  fatality  in  one  year  than 
another." 

Dr.  Sims  gives  a  luminous,  though  concise  abridg- 
ment of  the  materials  from  whence  he  drew  these 
reflections,  including  a  view  of  the  epidemic  con- 
stitutions for  two  centuries  back,  alleging,  that 
Dr.  Short's  compilation,  although  the  most  copious, 
abounds  with  unparalleled  absurdities  and  mis- 
takes. 

1.  The  Jirst  epidemic  constitution  was  as  follows : 
The  years  1590,  1591,  1592,  were  all  exceedingly 
dry  ;  as  was  part  of  1593  ;  afterwards  very  rainy 
weather  until  the  end  of  1597.  In  1593  the  plague 
killed  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  three,  in 
London;  the  same  year  it  was  prevalent  in  Ale- 
maar.  A  catarrh  prevailed  in  1597.  The  rainy 
weather  began  in  Florence  in  1592,  during  which 
a  pestilential  fever  raged  there,  attended  with  a 
whitish  tongue,  and  an  inflammation,  with  ulcers 
about  the  throat  and  mouth. 

2.  There  was,  in  1598,  an  excessive  heat  and 
drought,  which  continued  next  year;  1600,  a  se- 
vere winter  ;  1601,  a  drought  of  five  months'  con- 
tinuance ;  1602,  a  cold  spring  and  summer,  cold 
dry  harvest  and  winter ;  the  rest  of  this  consti- 
tution very  rainy,  until  the  end  of  1608,  except 
seven  weeks'  frost  in  1607>  In  1603  the  plague 
was  imported  from  Ostend,  where,  and  in  the  Low- 
countries,  it  raged  much,  and  killed  thirty-six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in  London. 

3.  In  1609,  three  months'  most  rigorous  frost, 
'wherein  the  Thames  became  like  a  solid  highway  ; 
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1610,  an  excessive  hot  dry  summer,  as  were  those 
of  1611  and  1612;  1616,  1617,  and  1619.  The 
winters  of  1614  and  1613  great  frost  and  snow ; 
the  rest  of  this  constitution  wet  until  the  end 
of  1624.  In  1609  the  plague  broke  out  in  Alcmaar, 
3S  also  in  Denmarli.  In  1610  the  Hungarian  fever 
commenced  in  many  places,  and  made  great  havock 
for  several  years,  so  as  often  to  be  denominated  a 
plague.  About  the  same  time  the  malignant  sore 
throat  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  Spain 
where  it  killed  incredible  numbers.  In  1611  the 
plague  is  said  to  have  destroyed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand at  Constantinople.  In  1614  the  most  fatal 
small-pox  spread  all  over  Europe.  In  1618  the 
sore  throat  broke  out  at  Naples,  where  it  con- 
tinued its  ravages  for  twenty  years  ;  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  similar  disorder  among  cattle.  In  1618 
the  plague  existed  in  Bergen.  In  1619  it  broke 
out  in  Denmark  and  in  Grand  Cairo. 

4.  In  1625,  a  hard  frosty  winter,  summer  wet 
and  hot;  1626  and  1627  excessively  hot  summers; 
1630  and  1631  a  great  drought;  the  other  years 
wet  until  1634.  In  1625  the  plague  killed  thirty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  in  Lon- 
don  ;  it  raged  in  Denmark  both  in  1625  and  162^  ; 
as  also  in  1625  in  Leyden.  In  1632  inflammations 
of  the  jaws  prevailed,  with  an  erysipelas  in  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  body. 

5.  in  1634  an  excessively  frosty  winter  ;  1635, 
1636,  1637,  and  1638,  very  hot  and  dry  summers  ; 
t^en  yery  rainy  years  until  1643.  In  1635  the 
plague  in  Leyden,  and  the  camp  fever  spread  all 
oyer  Germany.  In  1636  the  plague  was  in  London, 
whereof  died  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty;  in  1637,  the  plague  in  Denmark. 

6.  The  years  1643  and  1643  were  remarkable 
for  hot  summers,  followed  by  inconstant  rainy  sea- 
sons until  1650.  In  1643  a  fatal  malignant  fever 
w  as  spread  by  the  armies  all  over  England  ;  1644, 
a  malignant  epidemic  fever  in  Denmark  ;  a  similar 
fever  in  England,  in  which  there  v»  as  a  roughness 
and  sliminess  of  the  throat  and  jaws,  with  pain,  but 
scarcely  any  swelling  or  inflammation  :  it  seemed 
only  a  mere  defluxion,  by  which  the  sick  seemed 
choaked,  and  for  which  astringent  gargles  were 
useful.    In  1650  a  general  catarrh  prevailed. 

7.  The  years  1651  and  1639  had  both  very  hot 
summers,  and  proved  mostly  dry  ;  thence  to  1663 
very  wet.  The  winters  of  1631  and  1658  remark- 
ably cold.  In  1651,  in  the  country  about  Rome, 
a  contagious  epidemic  quinsey  prevailed,  and  made 
terrible  slaughter  among  children.  A  small  ulcer 
arose  in  the  mouth,  for  which  juice  of  wood-sorrel, 
syrup  of  pomegranates,  with  the  bark,  and  chiefly 
the  acid  of  vitriol,  were  useful.  All  that  took  these 
medicines  recovered,  but  those  who  were  not  trac- 
table, and  refused  medicines,  died  :  it  did  not  seize 
adults,  nor  the  aged.  In  1654  the  plague  was  in 
Penmark ;  and  in  1655,  and  the  two  following 


years,  it  prevailed  exceedingly  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope;  the  agues  likewise  of  these  hot  years  were 
malignant,  and  spotted  fevers  were  very  common. 
In  1664,  after  a  mild  rainy  winter,  a  malignant 
purple  fever  raged  in  Prussia,  and  killed  great  num- 
bers under  twelve  years  of  age,  those  only  escaping 
who  had  no  inflammation  or  adematous  tumor  in 
the  throat.  Such  as  recovered,  after  sweating, 
had  scales  peeling  oif  the  skin  ;  then  adults  had  a 
swelling  over  their  body  and  of  their  belly,  which 
continued  several  weeks  like  leucophlegmatia,  and 
then  went  off  by  sweat  and  urine.  This  epidemic 
seems  a  considerable  devia,tiou  from  their  general 
progress  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  them  already 
mentioned,  and  is  therefore  particularly  noticed 
in  this  place. 

8.  In  1665,  an  excessively  severe  frost,  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  March,  summer  temperate  ; 
1666,  a  very  hot  dry  year,  followed  by  two  as  wet 
and  cold.  In  1665,  immediately  after  the  frost, 
began  the  plague  in  London,  which  killed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  least  computation,  sixty-eight  thousand 
live  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Since  that  time  the 
plague  has  vanished  from  London,  and  all  other 
epidemics  seem  to  have  become  less  malignant,  ow- 
ing to  many  causes ;  amo'ng  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  greater  use  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  a  less  use 
of  fish,  an  universal  use  of  tea,  superior  cleanliness 
in  our  persons,  a  greater  attention  to  the  poor  in 
times  of  scarcity,  which  are  now  scarcely  felt  in  any 
extreme  degree,  and,  lastly,  the  tremendous  fire  in 
1666,  since  which  the  streets  have  been  very  much 
widened,  and  the  houses  so  enlarged,  that  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  now  occupy  above  double 
the  space.  In  1667  an  epidemic  fever,  with  aphthae, 
prevailed  in  Holland,  in  which  acids  were  useful, 
but  neither  bleeding  nor  purging. 

9.  In  1669,  the  summer  intolerably  hot,  after 
which  the  winter  was  as  severely  cold  and  frosty  ; 
1670,  a  severe  frosty  winter  ;  the  jest  of  this  consti- 
tution bad  and  wet.  In  1669  a  most  fatal  fever 
prevailed  with  slimy  tongue,  sore  mouth.  Sec.  in 
which  bleeding  was  hurtful,  but  acids  and  laxatives 
very  beneficial.  Sydenham  does  not  mention  this 
fever,  nor  its  return  in  1678,  although,  next  to  the 
plague,  they  were  the  greatest  epidemics  in  his  time ; 
which,  together  with  his  little  knowledge  of  putrid 
fevers,  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  practice  lying 
about  the  court ;  whilst  Morton,  who  practised  in 
the  city,  gives  abundant  proofs  that  putrid  com- 
plaints were  as  prevalent  then  as  at  this  time.  The 
same  year,  in  Norway,  malignant  measles  are  said 
to  have  prevailed,  with  thrush,  which,  if  mismanaged 
or  neglected,  ended  in  a  fatal  mortification.  In 
1675  a  coryza,  or  cough,  were  prevalent. 

10.  In  1678,  summer  and  harvest  droughty,  hot, 
and  clear;  1679,  winter  long,  severe  frost,  and 
intensely  cold  ;  1680  and  1681,  summer  extreaiely 
dry  and  hot ;  the  next  two  years  rainy.    In  1678 
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the  same  fever  and  sore  throat  prevailed  as  in  16G9. 
In  1679,  after  a  ir.o.st  deluging  October,  a  catarrh 
was  universal.  In  1682,  sphacelated  tongues  and 
angi7ia  iitaligna  prevailed  among  cattle;  in  the 
same  year,  in  Dublin,  a  fatal  petechial  fever. 

11.  The  year  1684,  was  remarkable  for  the 
severest  frost  remembered  at  that  time,  succeeded 
by  a  very  dry  and  hot  summer,  to  which  1686 
bore  a  near  resemblance:  the  other  years  were 
rainy  till  1691.  In  1684, spotted  fevers,  particu- 
larly of  the  miliary  kind,  were  common.  This  and 
the  following  year  of  1685  are  remarkable  for  the 
greatest  number  of  burials;  from  1665  to  l7l4, 
although  1684  does  not  contain  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, and  neither  1684  nor  1685  contain  St. 
Ann's,  Westminster,  nor  St.  John's,  Wapping, 
parishes  which  are  inserted  in  every  following  bill  of 
mortality,  and  which  then  buried  above  sixteen 
hundred  annually  at  a  medium.  In  1688  an  epi- 
demic catarrh  prevailed  all  over  Europe. 

12.  A  frosty  winter  in  1691,  and  excessively  hot 
and  dry  summer.  The  same  in  1694,  the  other 
years  rainy  and  variable.  In  1691  a  fatal  spotted 
fever  prevailed  ;  in  1693  an  universal  catarrh ;  and 
in  1695  the  hooping-cough. 

13.  Of  1698,  an  exceedingly  hard  frost  in  the 
winter  ;  the  rest  of  this  constitution  rather  rainy. 
In  October,  1698,  began  a  fatal  contagious  spotted 
fever,  which  spread  all  over  England.  Coughs  at- 
tended most  of  the  diseases  in  1703. 

14.  The  year  1704  was  excessively  dry,  so  that 
the  grass  was  burnt  up ;  this  continued  until  Au- 
gust 13,  1705  ;  the  rest  of  this  constitution  cold 
and  wet.  In  1704  malignant  spotted  fevers  were 
common.  In  1708  coughs  and  coryzas  prevailed 
every-where,  so  that  few  escaped. 

15.  In  1709,  great  frost  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  in  Portugal;  1712,  a  very  frosty  winter;  the 
rest  of  this  constitution  variable.  In  1709  the 
plague  broke  out  in  Dantzick  immediately  after 
the  thaw,  and  killed  twenty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  In  1710  the  plague  in 
Copenhagen  killed  twenty-five  thousand.  In  1712 
sore  throats  universal  in  July  and  August,  with 
dizziness  and  pains  of  the  limbs,  in  London. 

16.  The  year  1714,  and  the  six  succeeding 
years  were  all  dry  with  hot  summers.  In  the  win- 
ter  of  1716  so  severe  a  frost  that  the  Thames  was 
covered  with  booths  :  that  of  1718  likewise  very 
frosty  ;  the  rest  to  1731  cold,  wet,  and  variable, 
except  1723,  which  was  cold  and  dry  ;  and  1729, 
which  was  a  cold  dry  winter,  followed  by  a  hot  dry 
summer.  In  1720  the  plague  killed  sixty  thou- 
sand in  Marseilles.  In  1729  an  universal  epide- 
mic catarrh  prevailed  in  November. 

17.  The  year  1731  was  a  very  dry  one,  which 
continued  until  harvest  1732;  summer  of  1733  ra- 
ther dry  and  pleasantj  as  was  most  of  1738;  the 
remainder  of  this  constitution  extremely  wet.  In 


the  beginning  of  1733  was  an  epidemic  catarrh ; 
1737,  1738,  and  1739,  were  all  much  infested  with 
catarrhal  fevers,  especially  among  children. 

18.  In  1740  was  the  severest  frosty  winter  and 
spring  that  had  happened  for  three  hundred  years  ; 
1741,  extremely  dry  hot  summer;  1742,  a  varia- 
ble, but  dry  year  ;  the  rest  of  this  constitution 
wet  or  variable.  In  1740  a  malignant  petechial 
fever  made  great  havock  in  Bristol,  and  in  Galway 
in  Ireland.  In  1741  it  reached  London,  where 
this  and  the  last  year  were  the  most  mortal  ever 
known,  except  when  the  plague  reigned,  the  buri- 
als amounting  to  sixty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty.  In  1742  the  putrid  sore  throat  broke 
out.  In  March,  1744,  an  epidemic  catarrh  wai 
universal,  and  was  more  fatal  than  usual. 

19.  In  1747,  there  was  an  excessively  hot  dry 
summer:  1730,  a  dry  year  throughout,  and  intensely 
hot  summer  ;  the  rest  of  this  constitution  moderate, 
variable,  or  wet.  In  1747,  and  the  succeeding 
years,  the  sore  throat  seemed  to  acquire  new  vi- 
gour,  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms 
very  much.  In  November,  1758,  there  was  aa 
universal  epidemic  catarrh. 

20.  The  year  1760  was  droughty  from  June  26 
to  September  16;  the  end  of  that  and  the  foUow- 
'ing  year  severely  wet,  as  was  the  end  of  1763  and 

beginning  of  1764  ;  the  rest  of  this  constitutioa 
moderate.  In  April  and  May,  1762,  a  most  epi- 
demic catarrh. 

21.  A  very  dry  year,  and  rather  hot  summer  in 
1765,  as  was  the  next  year,  though  not  quite  so- 
much  so  ;  the  remainder  of  this  constitution,  mo- 
derate years,  rather  inclining  to  wet.  During  this 
constitution  no  very  remarkable  epidemic  till  the 
universal  catarrh  in  November,  1775,  unless  we 
reckon  such,  the  small-pox  of  the  year  1772, 
which,  succeeding  a  hard  winter,  were  more  fatal 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  in  London. 

22.  The  year  1776  was  dry,  and  1778  still  more 
so.  The  winter  of  1780  was  the  most  frosty  since 
1740  :  yet  these  deviations  from  what  might  be 
accounted  moderate  weather  were  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  In  May,  1782,  there 
was  a  very  general  epidemic  catarrh;  and  early  in 
1783,  began  the  constitution  which  produced  the 
epidemic  scarlatina  anginosa,  which  spread  very 
considerably. 

In  describing  these  epidemics  Dr.  Sims  pur- 
posely dwells  most  on  their  extremes  ;  that  is  oa 
those  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  least  malignity  ; 
that  by  omiting  the  middle  ones,  the  difference 
might  be  most  striking.  He  hopes  that,  by  inves- 
tigating minutely  every  circumstance  that  tends  to 
nroduce  or  impede  these  infectious  complaints, 
we  may,  in  time,  be  able  to  obviate  much  of  their 
malignity,  and  perhaps  at  last  entirely  stop  their 
course. 

EPIDJERMIS,  (EtiSspi^is :  from  s^i,  upon,  and 
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tspi^X)  the  true  sJcin)  ;  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin. 
The  substance  of  the  cuticle  appears  to  be  very 
uniform  on  the  side  next  the  skin,  and  to  be  com- 
posed on  the  other  side  of  a  great  number  of  very 
tine  small  squamous  laminae,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fibrous  or  vascular  texture,  unless  we  take 
into  account  the  numerous  small  vessels  by  which 
it  is  connected  to  the  parts  underneath.  It  is 
very  solid  and  compact,  but  yet  capable  of  being 
extended  and  thickened,  as  we  see  by  steeping  it 
in  water,  and  by  the  blisters  raised  on  the  skin  by 
vesicatories  or  any  other  means  ;  and  from  thence 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  of  a  spongy  texture.  It 
yields  very  much  in  swellings,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  skin  without  breaking  or  cracking.  It  is  not 
readily  destroyed  by  putrefaction. 

Hard  frictions  loosen  it  insensibly,  and  presently 
afterwards  a  new  stratum  arises,  which  thrusts  the 
first  outward,  and  may  itself  be  loosened  and 
thrust  outward  by  other  strata.  It  is  nearly  in 
this  manner  that  callosities  are  formed  on  the  feet, 
hands,  and  knees ;  and  the  several  laminas  or 
strata,  observable  at  the  same  time  on  many  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
though  many  anatomists  have  thought  them  to  be 
natural.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
cuticle  is  commonly  thicker  than  on  any  other 
part. 

The  epidermis  adheres  very  closely  to  the  cuta- 
neous papilla;  under  it ;  but  it  may  be  separated 
by  boiling,  or  steeping  for  a  long  time  in  cold  wa- 
ter. It  adheres  closer  to  the  rete  mucosum  which 
is  easily  raised  along  with  it;  and  they  seem  to  be 
true  portions  or  continuations  of  each  other. 

The  cuticle  is  naturally  white ;  and  the  appa- 
rent colour  thereof  is  owing  to  that  of  the  rete 
mucosum.  For,  if  we  examine  the  European  and 
African,  we  find  the  cuticle  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  colour  in  both,  whereas  the  rete  mucosum  is 
very  different. 

The  cuticle  covers  the  skin  through  its  whole 
extent,  except  at  places  where  the  nails  are  at- 
tached. It  is  marked  with  the  same  furrows  and 
lozenges  as  the  skin,  and  has  the  same  openings 
and  pores  ;  and  may  be  said  to  cover  not  only  the 
"whole  external  part  of  the  body,  but  to  line  many 
of  the  large  passages,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs,  vagina,  urethra,  &c.  In  these  passages, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  dififerent  in  its  texture. 
The  cuticle  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body  give 
passage  to  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  while 
that  lining  the  cavities  already  mentioned,  is 
pierced  with  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

When  we  examine  narrowly  the  small  passages 
through  which  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin 
passes,  the  cuticle  seems  to  enter  these,  in  order  to 
complete  the  secretory  tubes.  The  fossulae  of  the 
hairs  have  likewise  the  same  productions  of  the 
Vol.  I. 


cuticle  ;  and  it  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  covering  to 
the  hairs  themselves.  Lastly,  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible  ducts  of  the  cutaneous  pores  are  lined  by 
it.  If  the  skin  be  macerated  for  a  long  while  in 
cold  water,  the  cuticle,  with  its  elongations,  may 
be  separated  from  it.  By  this  observation  we  may 
explain  how  blisters  may  remain  for  a  long  time  on 
the  skin  without  giving  passage,  through  these 
holes,  to  the  matter  which  they  contain  ;  which 
holes,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  increased 
by  this  dilatation  and  tension  of  the  cuticle.  But 
when  the  cuticle  is  separated  from  the  skin,  it  car- 
ries along  with  it  part  of  these  cutaneous  fibres  ; 
which  being  compressed  by  the  matter  contained  in 
the  blister,  shut  the  pores  of  the  separated  cuticle 
like  so  many  valves  ;  and  it  is  probably  these  small 
portions  which  have  been  taken  for  valves  of  tha 
cutaneous  tubes. 

With  respect  to  its  origin,  some  authors  have 
supposed  it  to  be  formed  by  a  moisture  exhaled 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  gradu- 
ally hardens  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  :  but 
the  foetus  in  utero,  where  no  air  is  admitted,  testi- 
fies against  this  opinion  ;  and  it  also  grows  readily 
under  plasters  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
Leeuwenhoeck  supposed  its  formation  to  be  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excre- 
tory vessels,  which  are  found  every  where  upon 
the  furface  of  the  true  skin.  Ruysch  attributed  its 
origin  to  the  nervous  papiilas  of  the  skin  ;  and  Heis- 
ter  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  owing  both  to 
the  papillse  and  the  excretory  vessels.  Morgagni, 
on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  surface  of  tha  cutis,  hardened  and 
rendered  insensible  by  the  liquor  amnii  in  the 
uterus,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  In  fact,  wa 
know  little  about  its  origin  :  but  the  regeneration 
of  it  is  very  evident,  sudden,  and  surprising  :  for, 
let  it  be  destroyed  ever  so  often,  it  still  grows 
again  as  before. 

The  epidermis,  being  inorganic,  is  subject  to  no 
disease  ;  unless  we  are  to  reckon  such,  its  thick- 
ening, in  consequence  of  pressure,  to  an  inconveni- 
ent degree,  as  in  the  case  of  corns,  &c.  See 
Corns. 

EPIDI'DYMIS,  (sTfiMvjxo;;  from  sin,  upon, 
and  $iSvix.o;y  a  testicle  J  ;  a  hard  vascular  oblong 
substance,  that  goes  round  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior margin  of  the  testicle,  to  which  it  is  joined 
with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  membrane.  In  its 
lower,  middle,  and  more  slender  part,  however, 
it  partly  adheres,  and  is  partly  free  ;  so  as  to  in. 
tercept  a  sort  of  impervious  bag  between  itself 
and  the  testicle.  The  vascular  cones,  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  epidydimis,  by  degrees  uniting, 
form  at  length  one  duct,  which  composes  the 
greater  part  of  the  testicle,  and  which  grows  larger 
as  it  descends,  being  largest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
testicle ;  from  whence  again  ascending  along  the 
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posterior  face  of  the  testicle,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, it  by  degrees  spreads  open  its  spiral  convolu- 
tions, and  comes  out  much  larger,  under  the  name 
of  vas  deferens. 

The  epididymis  thus  formed,  may  be  reckoned  a 
kind  of  testis  accessorius  ;  and  it  resembles  in  some 
measure  an  arch  supported  by  its  centre  or  frame. 
It  is  more  contracted  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ex- 
tremities, by  M'hich  it  is  closely  united  to  those  of  the 
testicle.  Between  its  extremities  it  does  not  imme- 
diately touch  the  testicle;  but  is  only  loosely  con-' 
nected  to  it  by  the  duplicature  of  a  very  fine  and 
almost  transparent  membrane,'  as  by  a  kind  of  li- 
gament. This  membrane  is  the  continuation  and 
duplicature  of  the  tunica  albnginea,  or  proper 
coat  of  the  testicle;  which,  having  supplied  the 
place  of  a  ligament  to  the  epididymis,  afterwards 
invests  it. 

The  epididymis  is  flat,  a  little  concave  on  the 
under  side  or  that  next  the  testicle,  irregularly 
convex  on  the  upper  side  or  that  turned  from  the 
testicle  :  and  these  two  sides  are  distinguished  by 
two  angular  edges  ;  by  the  innermost  of  which  it 
is  connected  to  the  testicle  in  the  manner  already 
said,  but  the  outer  edge  and  flat  side  are  loose  and 
free. 

Besides  the  ducts  which  anatomists  have  com- 
monly described  in  the  epididymis,  some  have 
found  a  duct  going  off  from  the  epididymis ;  but 
its  termination  was  not  well  understood.  It  was 
supposed  to  terminate  in  the  lymphatic  system  ;  in 
a  few  subjects  Dr.  Monro  found  such  a  duct  rising 
from  one  end  of  the  epididymis  and  running  into 
the  other  end.  By  this  description  of  the  extre- 
mities and  edges  of  the  epididymis,  we  may  disco- 
ver, whether  a  testicle,  viewed  extra  situm,  belongs 
to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body. 

EPIG'ASTRICS,  (itom  epigastrium)  ;  the  epi- 
gastric vessels.  The  external  iliac  artery  divides 
into  two  branches  at  the  ligatnentum  Poupartii ; 
one  of  them  is  the  epigastric,  which  runs  to  the  in- 
side of  the  rectus  abdominis,  at  whose  upper  part 
it  communicates  with  the  iaternal  mammary.  Dr. 
Hunter  observes,  that  in  the  operation  for  the  fe- 
moral rupture,  we  risk  cutting  the  epigastric  ar- 
tery, if  we  cut  upwards  and  outwards  ;  and  if  up- 
wards and  inwards,  the  spermatic  is  in  danger,  as 
the  hernial  sac  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  two. 
The  external  iliac  veins,  a  little  bel'orc  their  going 
ont  of  the  belly,  send  off,  from  the  inside,  the  epi~ 
gastric  veins,  from  whence  branches  run  to  the 
neighbouring  glands,  and  up  the  recti  abdominis 
muscles,  and  then,  advancing,  join  the  mammaria. 

EPIGA'STRIUM,  (from  stri,  npon  or  above, 
and  ya,<rfr]p,  the  stomach )  ;  a,  name  given  to  the 
upper  fore-part  of  the  belly  lying  over  the  sto- 
m.ich.  It  reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to 
an  imaginary  line  above  the  nave!,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  last  of  the  false 


ribs  to  the  other.  Its  sides  are  called  hypochon- 
dria, and  are  covered  by  the  false  ribs,  between 
which  lies  the  epigastrium. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  (£tfiyAwr7(;;  from  m,  upon, 
and  yAcorrtf,  the  tongue);  an  elastic  cartilage  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  somewhat  of  the  same 
figure,  narrow  and  thick  at  the  lower  part,  thin 
and  slightly  rounded  at  the  upper  part,  gently  con- 
vex on  the  foreside,  and  concave  on  the  backside. 
It  is  situated  above  the  anterior  or  convex  portion 
of  the  cartilago  thyroides  ;  and  its  lower  extremity 
is  tied  by  a  short,  broad,  and  very  strong  ligament, 
to  the  middle  notch  in  the  upper  edge  of  that  car- 
tilage.  It  is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  small 
holes,  wliich  are  hidden  by  the  membranes  that 
cover  its  two  sides.  Two  ligaments  which  connect 
the  epiglottis  to  the  notch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  a  third, 
which  ties  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  notch 
of  the  thyroides,  form  a  triangular  space  filled 
with  a  cellular  or  fatty  substance,  and  with  small 
glands. 

The  epiglottis  has  likewise  two  lateral  ligaments, 
by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  arytenoides  all  the 
way  to  their  points  or  cornua.  It  has  also  a  mem- 
branous ligament,  which,  running  along  the  middle 
of  its  anterior  or  concave  side,  ties  it  to  the  root  or 
basis  of  the  tongue.  This  ligament  is  only  a  du- 
plicature of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  epi- 
glottis, continued  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  lateral  membranous  ligaments 
belonging  to  it,  fixed  near  the  glandular  bodies 
called  amygdala. 

The  epiglottis  is  not  only  perforated  by  the  re- 
gular holes  already  mentioned,  but  has  likewise  a 
great  number  of  small  irregular  fissures  and  breaks, 
which  are  so  many  different  lacunae  situated  be- 
tween its  two  membranes,  and  filled  with  small 
glands,  the  excretory  orifices  of  which  are  chiefly 
on  the  posterior  side  of  this  cartilage. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  Spanish  purple-flowering  milk- 
vetch  ;  a  species  of  Astragalus. 

EPILEPSI  A,  {eniXrfi^iOL ;  from  £7ti\cx,[/.(2a.voo,  to 
seize  upon  ;  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  of  its  at- 
tack), the  EPILEPSY ;  convulsions,  with  sleep,  and 
usually  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi 
oi  Cullen,  and  contains  nine  species:  1.  Epilepsia 
traumatica,  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  head. 
2.  Epilepsia  d  dolore,  from  pain.  3.  Epilepsia 
vcrminosa,  from  the  irritation  of  worms.  4.  Epi. 
lepsia  d  veneno,  from  poisons.  5.  Epilepsia  e.x~ 
unlhematica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  erup. 
tioiis.  0.  Epilepsia  d  cruditate  ventricidi,  from  cru- 
dities of  the  stomach.  7.  Epilepsia  ah  inanitione, 
from  debility.  8.  Epilepsia  ulerina,  from  hysteri- 
cal aflections.  9.  Epilepsia  ex  onanismo,  from 
the  practice  of  onanism. 

The  epilepsy  often  attacks  suddenly  and  without 
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giring  any  •warning ;  but  more  frequently  is  pre- 
ceded  by  a  pain  in  the  head,  lassitude,  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  senses,  unquiet  sleep,  unusual  dread, 
dimness  of  sight,  a  noise  in  the  cars,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  coldness  of  the  joints,  and  in  some  there 
is  a  sensation  of  formication,  or  of  cold  air,  &c.  as- 
cending from  the  lower  extremities  towards  the 
head.  In  the  fit,  the  persons  fail  suddenly  to  the 
ground  (whence  the  name  of  fhsfallmg  sickness), 
frequently  with  a  violent  cry.  The  thumbs  are 
shut-  up  close  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  are 
with  difficulty  taken  out ;  the  eyes  are  distorted, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  whites  are  to  be  seen  ;  all 
sensation  is  suspended,  insomuch,  that  by  no  smell, 
noise,  or  otherwise,  nor  even  by  pinching  the 
body,  can  they  be  brought  to  themselves ;  they 
froth  at  the  mouth,  with  a  hissing  kind  of  noise  ; 
the  tongue  is  frequently  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and 
there  is  a  violent  convulsive  motion  of  the  arras 
and  legs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  limbs,  instead 
of  being  agitated  by  convulsive  motions,  are  all 
stiff,  and  the  patients  are  as  immoveable  as  a  statue. 
In  children  the  penis  is  erected  ;  and  in  young 
men  there  is  an  emission  of  the  semen,  and  the 
urine  is  often  thrown  out  to  a  considerable  distance. 
At  length  there  is  a  remission  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  patients  recover  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval ;  when  they  complain  of  a  pain,  torpor,  or 
heaviness  of  the  head,  with  a  lassitude  of  all  the 
joints. 

The  dissection  of  epileptic  subjects  has  shewn  a 
variety  of  morbid  appearancrs,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  the  disease  ;  such  as, 
indurations  in  the  brain  or  meninges  ;  caries  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  projections  of 
the  bony  substance  of  the  same,  pressing  upon  the 
brain  ;  collections  of  serum  or  purulent  matter, 
and  earthy  concretions  within  the  skull ;  besides 
many  others  which  are  recorded  by  Bonetcs,  Mor- 
gagni,  and  Lieutaud.  But  often  the  causes  are 
impossible  to  be  discovered  ;  for  even  in  those  who 
have  died  of  the  disease,  the  brain  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  apparently 
sound.  The  disease  will  attack  strong  as  well  as 
weak  people  ;  and  in  those  who  are  subject  to  it, 
any  considerable  excess  in  drinking,  a  surfeit,  vio- 
lent passion,  or  venery,  &c.  will  certainly  bring  on 
a  lit.  Some  have  epileptic  paroxysms  returning 
periodically  after  considerable  intervals  ;  and  the 
disease  has  been  thought  to  have  some  dependence 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

If  the  epilepsy  comes  on  before  the  time  of  pu- 
berty, there  are  some  hopes  of  its  going  off  at  that 
time.  But  it  is  a  bad  sign  Avhen  it  attacks  about 
the  twenty-first  year,  and  still  worse  if  the  fits 
grow  more  frequent ;  for  then  the  animal  functions 
are  often  destroyed,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind, 
and  the  patient  becomes  stupid  and  foolish. 
Sometimes  it  will  terminate  in  melancholy  or  mad- 


ness, and  sometimes  in  a  mortal  apoplexy  or  palsy. 
It  has  sometimes,  however,  been  observed,  that 
epilepsies  have  been  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  scurvy,  small-pox,  measles, 
&c.  While  the  disease  is  recent,  therefore,  we  are 
not  to  despair  of  a  cure  ;  but  if  it  be  of  long  stand- 
ing, or  hereditary,  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
expect  that  it  can  be  removed. 

From  the  symptoms  occurring  in  epilepsy,  which 
consist  of  involuntary  convulsive  motions,  and  an 
affection  of  the  mental  powers,  there  is  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  fit  immediately  depends  on  the 
induction  of  some  peculiar  action  of  the  brain  :  but 
that  convulsions  may  ensue  from  this  cause,  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  there  should  also  occur,  a  peculi- 
ar disposition  to  action  in  the  moving  fibres.  On  this 
ground  then  we  may  suppose  the  cure  to  be  chiefiy 
expected  on  one  of  two  principles;  cither  by  our 
being  able  to  prevent  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
brain,  or  to  remove  the  disposition  to  action  in  the 
moving  fibres.  The  first  is  chiefiy  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  removal  of  irritating  causes  ;  by  pre- 
venting their  influence  from  being  propagated  to  the 
brain,  when  they  are  applied  to  remote  parts  ;  or 
by  counteracting  their  influence,  from  inducing  in 
the  brain  a  state  of  action  different  from  that  to 
which  they  give  rise.  The  second  end  is  chiefly  to 
be  obtained  by  diminishing  the  mobility  of  the  ner- 
vous energy,  and  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
moving  fibres.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
in  all  convulsive  disorders,  excepting  those  which 
are  cured  by  nature  about  the  time  of  puberty,  the 
cure  by  artificial  means  is  very  difficult.  Number- 
less specifics  have  been  recommended,  but  all  of 
them  have  failed  of  answering  our  expectations. 
When  the  cause  can  be  discovered,  that  must  be 
removed.  In  other  cases,  the  cold  bath,  valerian 
root,  castor,  musk,  opium,  the  foetid  gums,  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  and 
antispasmodic  medicines,  have  been  recommended  ; 
but  none  of  these,  or  indeed  any  combination  of 
them,  have  been  found  generally  useful ;  thougli 
the  slighter,  or  symptomatic  cases,  may  often  be 
removed  by  them. 

Dr.  Home  gives  the  following  reports  of  different 
remedies  tried  for  the  cure  of  this  and  other  con- 
vulsive diseases  : — 

1.  The  cold-baih,  in  one  who  had  a  convulsive 
disorder  of  one  side,  but  the  symptoms  were  ren- 
dered much  worse  by  it. 

2.  Venesection.' — Not  to  be  depended  on  in  con- 
vulsions. 

3.  JLlectriciljj , — In  two  convulsive  cases  was  of 
no  service. 

4.  Epispasiics. — Do  not  seem  to  be  powerfi;J 
antispa-iraodics. 

5.  Faleiian. — In  nine  convulsive  cases,  for 
which  this  remedy  has  been  reckoned  almost  a 

'specific,  it  not  only  made  no   cure,  but  could 
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scarcely  be  reckoned  to  do  any  good.    Dr.  Home 

supposes  that  it  acts  as  a  bitter  tonic,  something 
like  the  serpentaria  Virginiana.  Though  much 
used  at  present,  he  tells  us  it  has  always  appeared 
to  him  a  weak,  often  a  hurtful,  medicine. 

6.  Musk. — Six  convulsive  patients  treated  with 
large  doses  of  this  remedy,  were  neither  cured  nor 
in  the  least  relieved. 

7.  Castor,  seems  to  be  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence formerly  put  in  it.  It  is  indeed  possessed  of 
a  sedative  power,  and  therefore  may  be  useful  in 
spasmodic  feverish  cases.  - 

8.  Asajcetida  has  considerable  antispasmodic 
powers,  but  is  not  always  successful.  It  heats  and 
quickens  the  pulse ;  and  is  therefore  improper  in 
cases  attended  with  inflammation.  It  disagrees 
with  some  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  ex- 
citing pain  in  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  ;  but  this 
can  be  known  only  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
medicine. 

9.  Cinchona. — Of  seven  spasmodic  cases,  six 
were  either  cured  or  mitigated.  An  epilepsy  of 
eight  years'  standing  was  very  much  relieved  by 
taking  the  bark  for  a  month,  and  one  of  two  years' 
standing  by  taking  it  for  ten  days.  But  this  medi- 
cine is  of  a  heating  nature,  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  employed  in  cases  attended  with  inflammatory 
symptoms. 

10.  Peony  root,  was  given  in  two  epileptic  pa- 
tients without  the  least  success. 

11.  Viscus  quercinus,  or  misletoe,  was  given  in 
the  quantity  of  two  scruples  five  times  a  day  to  an 
epileptic  patient,  without  success. 

12.  Extractum  hyosciamiyras  given  to  an  epilep- 
tic patient,  to  one  afflicted  with  the  hemitotonos, 
and  to  one  who  laboured  under  the  hysteric  af- 
fection, without  the  least  good  effects 

13.  Folia  aurantiorum  were  exhibited  with  the 
like  bad  success.  Five  drachms  of  the  powdered 
leaves  were  taken  at  once  without  any  sensible 
elfect. 

14.  Carrfamna  j9ra^e«5zV,  in  three  epileptic  cases, 
was  not  attended  with  any  success. 

15.  Opium  did  no  good. 

16.  Cuprum  ammoniacum  made  no  cure  in  four 
cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  it  was  fri;d. 

For  some  years  past,  the  oxid  of  zinc,  or  zincum 
calcinatum  (Lond.)  have  obtained  great  reputation 
in  this  and  other  convulsive  disorders.  This  re- 
medy was  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Gaubius  as 
an  antispasmodic,  in  his  Adversaria;  and  their 
efficacy  has  since  been  confirmed  by  various  obser- 
Tations.  In  an  inaugural  dissertation,  published 
by  Dr.  Hart  at  Leyden,  the  medical  virtues  of  this, 
under  the  name  of  flowers  of  zinc,  were  considered. 
Glauber  first  proposed  the  internal  use  of  them  ; 
and  Gaubius  discovered  them  to  be  the  remedy  of 
a  celebrated  empiric,  Luddemannus,  which  he  styled 
his  luna  flxata.    After  this  he  exhibited  them  with 


success  m  conTulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases.  Dr. 
Hart  supposes,  that  they  act  either  as  absorbents  or 
as  possessing  a  specific  virtue ;  but  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  their  efficacy,  on  whatever  principles  thejr 
may  operate  ;  and,  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  re- 
lates seven  cases  in  which  they  proved  suecessfal. 
A  girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age  was  seized  with  a 
slight  ehorea  from  a  fright ;  and  when  the  disease 
had  continued  six  days,  she  began  to  take  the  calx 
of  zinc,  by  which  her  disorder  was  removed  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  Her  cure  required  only  sixteen 
grains  of  the  calx.  In  a  few  months  the  complaints 
returned  from  the  same  cause,  and  were  removed 
by  four  grains  of  the  medicine  divided  into  tea 
doses.  A  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  labouring 
under  a  real  epilepsy,  suspected  to  be  hereditary, 
was  cured  by  a  grain  of  the  calx  of  zinc  taken 
every  day  for  some  time.  A  man,  fifty  years  old, 
thrown  into  convulsions  from  a  violent  passion, 
was  cured  by  a  grain  of  the  calx  taken  every  two 
hours.  The  disease  had  gone  off  upon  venesection 
and  the  use  of  some  other  remedies  ;  but  returned 
again  in  two  weeks,  when  it  was  finally  removed  by 
the  zinc.  The  two  last  cases  are  related  from 
Gaubius,  who  affirms  that  he  has  used  the  flowers 
of  zinc  in  cases  of  the  chincough,  hysteric  hie- 
cough,  and  spasmus  cynicus ;  that  they  frequently 
did  more  than  other  medicines,  but  were  by  no 
means  successful  in  every  case.  The  other  cures 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hart  are  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
saw  a  confirmed  epilepsy  cured  by  this  medicine. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Com- 
mentaries, we  have  an  account  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  of  a  man  afflicted  with  a  confirmed  epilepsy, 
who  was  considerably  relieved  by  the  same  remedy. 
He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  been 
subject  to  the  disease  for  ten  years.  At  first  the 
paroxysms  did  not  return  oftener  than  once  a 
month  ;  but  becoming  gradually  more  frequent, 
they  came  at  last  to  be  in  a  manner  continual,  in- 
somuch that  he  would  have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
attacks  in  a  day,  and  very  seldom  had  an  interval 
of  twenty-four  hours.  His  memory  and  judgment 
were  so  much  impaired,  that  he  could  scarce  an- 
swer a  question  distinctly.  He  had  used  a  great 
variety  of  medicines  without  any  benefit.  About 
three  years  before  applying  to  Mr.  Bell,  he  had 
violent  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs,  which  left  such 
an  extreme  debility  that  he  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  without  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  people.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1772, 
Mr.  Bell  found  him  in  the  abovementioned  condi- 
tion, and  prescribed  as  follows  : 

P(  Zinc,  calcin.  gr.  xxiv. 
Est.  Gentian.  53. 
M.  f.  mass,  et  divid.  in  pill.  xxiv.  cap.  j.  mane 
et  vesp. 
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He  continued  to  take  two  pills  a-day  till  the  l»i 
of  November,  without  any  sensible  benefit.  The 
dose  was  then  doubled,  and  continued  till  the  12th ; 
when  the  fits,  though  equally  violent,  became  less 
frequent.  The  medicine  was  gradually  augmented 
to  ten  pills  thrice  a-day;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  his  memory  and  understanding  returned,  the 
fits  became  much  slighter  and  less  frequently  re- 
peated, though  the  disease  could  not  be  radically 
subdued. 

In  a  young  man  labouring  under  the  epilepsy,  in 
whom  the  fits  were  preceded  by  an  aura  epilepiica, 
or  sensation  like  air  arising  from  the  inside  of  the 
knee  joint,  the  disease  was  also  relieved,  but  not 
cured. 

Dr.  Percival  relates  some  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
seem  to  have  been  cured  by  the  zinc;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  the  disease  was  not  entirely  removed 
by  it,  the  spasms  were  nevertheless  much  mitigated. 
He  did  not  observe  that  it  promoted  any  evacua- 
tion ;  excepting  that  in  some,  upon  being  first 
taken,  it  occasioned  a  little  sickness,  which  went 
off  with  a  stool.  He  adds,  that  those  apothecaries 
who  do  not  prepare  this  medicine  themselves,  are  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  upon,  as  it  is  sometimes  a 
mere  corrosion  of  the  zinc  by  an  acid,  and  even 
imperfectly  washed. 

The  good  effects  of  calcined  zinc  as  an  antispas- 
modic are  also  attested  by  Dr.  Haygarth  of  Chester, 
and  Dr.  White  of  York.  The  former  gives  a  test 
of  their  goodness,  which  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  do  not  prepare  them,  namely,  that  the  flowers 
of  zinc,  when  strongly  heated,  become  yellow, 
but  reassume  their  white  colour  on  being  allowed 
to  cool.  The  latter  gives  a  case  of  hierauosos,  or 
strange  convulsions  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  cured  by  zinc,  after  a  number  of  other  re- 
medies had  failed.  The  patient,  however,  had 
been  formerly  much  relieved  by  Ward's  antimonial 
pill. 

In  Dr.  Home's  clinical  experiments  and  histories, 
also,  calcined  zinc  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  serviceable,  upon  trial,  in  the  Royal  Infirma- 
ry of  Edinburgh. 

That  in  many  cases  all  these  remedies  have  been 
employed  without  success,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and 
indeed  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  a 
great  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy  are  incurable 
by  any  remedy  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  At 
the  same  time,  as  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  some  of  them  have  succeeded,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  more  powerful  may  always  be  con- 
sidered as  deserving  a  fair  trial. 

The  cuprum  ammoniacum,  in  particular,  seems 
well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  practitioners ;  for 
though  it  may  be  a  medicine  of  great  activity,  yet 
under  prudent  administration,  it  may  be  employed, 
even  with  very  young  snbjects,  without  any  hazard ; 
and  in  several  inveterate  cases,  which  had  obsti- 


nately resisted  other  medicines,  it  has  brought 
about  a  complete  recovery.  The  powers  of  this 
medicine  indeed  have  been  evinced  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary accident.  A  young  woman  who  was 
an  attending  patient  at  one  of  the  public  medical 
institutions  in  Edinburgh,  rashly  took,  for  a  single 
dose,  a  whole  box  of  pills  which  had  been  given 
her  to  take  in  gradual  and  increasing  doses.  The 
effects  were  proportionably  violent,  and  her  life 
was  despaired  of ;  but  the  event  was,  that  she 
not  only  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine itself,  but  never  after  had  any  return  of  her 
epilepsy. 

EPINY'CTIS,  (ETrivvKftf ;  from  em,  on,  and  yy^, 
night  J;  a  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  form- 
ing an  angry  tumor  on  the  skin  of  the  arms,  hands, 
and  thighs,  of  the  size  of  a  lupine  ;  of  a  dusky  red, 
and  sometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  colour,  with 
great  inflammation  and  pain.  In  a  few  days  how- 
ever, it  breaks,  and  sloughs  away  entirely. 

EPI'PHORA,  (eTTi^opa,  from  eTficps^cu,  to  carry 
forcibly),  the  watery  eye,  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  By 
the  term  Epiphora,  Mr.  Ware  says,  is  meant,  an 
accumulation  of  tears  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  person  afflicted 
with  this  disorder  is  not  only  under  the  necessity 
of  frequently  wiping  them  away,  but  vision  is  in- 
jured by  the  morbid  refraction  which  they  produce 
in  the  rays  of  light  that  enter  the  pupil.  This  dis- 
order may  be  occasioned  either  by  a  more  copious 
secretion  of  tears  than  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are 
able  to  absorb,  or,  which  Mr.  W.  considers  the  more 
frequent  cause  of  this  malady,  by  an  obstruction  in 
the  lachrymal  canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
tears  are  prevented  from  passing  freely  from  the 
eye  into  the  nose. 

Anatomists  formerly  supposed  the  tears  to  be  se- 
creted solely  by  the  glandula  lachrymalis ;  but  the 
observations  of  the  moderns  have  given  rise  to  an 
opinion,  not  only  that  a  part  of  them  transudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
but  that  their  quantity  is  increased,  and  that  their 
acrimony  is  also  abated,  by  the  united  secretions  of 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  glandulae  Meibomii, 

When  an  Epiphora  is  produced  by  a  too  copious 
secretion  of  tears,  if  this  do  not  depend  on  any 
mental  affection,  its  more  remote  cause  usually  is, 
an  inflammation  in  the  membranes  of  the  eye;  and 
in  such  a  case,  of  course,  its  cure  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  removal  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
manner  proposed  under  Ophthalmia  ;  after  which 
the  eye  may  be  strengthened  by  mild  astringent  ap- 
plications, such  as  cold  water,  either  alone,  or  mix- 
ed with  small  proportions  of  vitriolated  zinc  or  of 
verjuice. 

But  the  species  of  the  Epiphora  which  Mr.  Ware 
thinks  more  particularly  worthy  of  consideration, 
is  produced  by  an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage 
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of  the  tears  from  the  eye  into  the  nose.  This  ob- 
struction, he  says,  may  take  place,  either  in  the 
ducts  leading  from  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into  the 
lachrymal  sac,  or  in  the  s.ic  itself.  When  the 
ducts  are  obstructed,  a  case  which,  however,  rarely 
occurs,  the  tears  fall  over  the  cheek,  and  the  sac  is 
constantly  empty.  Pressure  on  the  sac,  therefore, 
produces  no  regurgitation  either  of  tears  or  of  mu- 
cus into  the  eye.  "  The  method  of  cure  "  says 
Mr.  Ware,  "  is  here  evident.  A  small  probe  of  a 
suitable  size  must  be  introduced  through  the  puiicta 
of  the  obstructed  ducts  into  the  sac  ;  and  this  ope- 
ration daily  repeated,  until  the  obstruction  be  re- 
moved. But  the  part  in  which  the  obstruction 
more  commonly  lies,  is  in  the  sac  itself ;  and  in  this 
case,  the  tears,  mixed  sometimes  with  mucus,  flow 
back  into  the  eye  through  the  puncta,  when  pres- 
sure is  made  on  the  sac.  Without  adverting  at 
present  to  the  bony  duct  of  the  os  unguis,  (in  which 
a  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  lodged,)  a  disease  of 
which  duct  occasionally  causes  an  Epiphora,  and 
in  general  terminates  in  a  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  an 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tears  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  a  thickening  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  sac  ;  by  the  lodgement  of  inspissated  mu- 
cus in  the  inferior  portion  of  this  cavity ;  or  by  a 
spasmodic  action  in  that  part  which  has  been  called 
by  some  a  sphincter  of  the  sac.  These  three  cau- 
ses of  the  obstruction  not  only  take  place  separate- 
ly, but  sometimes  exist  together;  and  they  mutual- 
ly tend  to  increase  each  other. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  mucus  is  secreted  by  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  like 
Hianner  as  it  is  secreted  by  the  pituitary  and  other 
membranes.  This  mucus,  when  in  its  natural  state, 
is  perfectly  limpid,  and,  mixing  with  the  tears, 
passes  with  them  into  the  nose;  but  when  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  sac  is  diseased,  it  often 
happens  that  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is  thicken- 
ed;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  becomes  incapa- 
ble of  passing  through  tlic  sac,  and  the  tears  by  its 
lodgement  are  prevented  from  pursuing  their  regu- 
lar course;  their  descent  being  probably  still  fur- 
ther interrupted  by  a  spasmodic  action  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  sac,  which,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  is  by  some  supposed  to  form  a  sphincter 
sacculi." 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  the  Epiphora  by  difl'erent  surgeons.  But 
Mr.  Ware  has  found  none  of  approved  efficacy, 
except  the  method  iirst  recommended  by  M.  Anel, 
in  the  year  1712,  and  that  by  Mr.  Blizard,  in  the 
year  1780.  In  some  few  instances,  indeed,  stimu- 
lating applications,  such  as  the  unguentum  hydrar- 
gyri  nitrati,  and  the  ungiieiitum  ad  lippitudineni  of 
St.  .Thomas's  Hospital  in  London,  (in  which  hydr. 
nitiat.  rub.  is  the  principal  ingredient),  when  ap- 
plied to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  rubbed  into  the 
skin  which  covers  the  lachrymal  sac,  have  been 


likewise,  found  to  afford  relief.  Stimulating  reme- 
dies, drawn  up  the  nose,  in  order  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  the  pituitary  membrane,  have- been  said 
to  possess  some  efficacy.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  favourable  effects  which  these  remedies  may  oc- 
casionally have  produced,  practitioners  well  know, 
that  the  assistance  they  are  capable  of  affording,  is 
very  uncertain ;  and,  if  thought  adviseable,  they 
may  be  adopted  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
mode  of  cure  which  Mr.  Ware  recommends. 

Anel's  method  consists  in  first  passing  a  probe, 
and  afterwards  injecting  a  liquor,  through  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  in  order  to  clear  away  the 
matter  which  obstructs  the  lachrymal  passage. 
By  these  means,  he  asserts,  that  he  performed  manjr 
remarkable  cures ;  but  Mr.  Blizard  endeavoured  to 
improve  on  this  treatmijnt,  by  injecting  quicksilver 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  instead  of  water,  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  former  would  act  more  pow- 
erfully in  consequence  of  its  great  specific  gravity. 
Mr.  Ware,  however,  from  its  success  in  several 
cases,  is  led  to  prefer  the  use  of  warm  water,  the 
injection  of  which  he  performs  in  the  following 
way : 

"  When  I  use  the  syringe,"  says  he,  "  I  find  it 
convenient  to  stand  cither  behind  the  patient,  or 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  diseased  eye  ; 
and  always  high  enough  to  give  me  a  full  command 
of  the  patient's  head.  The  syringe  being  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  eye-lid  should  be  drawn  down- 
ward, and  a  little  onward,  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand.  This  will  bring  the  inferior  punctum 
fully  within  sight  of  the  operator,  and  M  ill  place  it 
in  a  position  very  convenieat  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  point  of  the  pipe.  When  the  pipe  is 
introduced,  the  finger  should  be  removed  from  the 
lower  lid,  and  be  applied  as  accurately  as  possible 
over  the  superior  punctum,  to  prevent  the  liquor 
from  escaping  through  it ;  and  with  this  finger  the 
lachrymal  sac  should  occasionally  be  compressed, 
in  order  to  assist  the  determination  of  the  liquor 
downward  into  the  nose." 

When  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tears 
is  produced  solely  by  the  lodgement  of  inspissated 
mucus  in  the  nasal  duct,  and  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  tumefaction  in  the  membrane  which  lines  this 
part,  the  injection  of  any  warm  liquor  is  suffici- 
ent, merely  by  its  mechanical  power,  to  remove  the 
mucus,  and  accomplish  a  cure;  but,  when  this 
lodgement  is  accompanied  with  a  tumefaction  of  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  duct,  such  an  injection 
would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  impregnated 
with  vitriolic,  or  saturnine  materials.  These  may 
also  be  assisted  by  taking  away  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  near  the  lachrymal  sac, 
either  by  the  application  of  a  leech,  or  by  punc- 
turing the  angular  vein.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  obstruction  be  occasioned  by  a  spasmodic  con- 
striction in  some  part  of  the  lachrijmal  canal, 
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astringent  applications  may  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  constriction  ;  and  the  remedies  that  seem  rather 
to  be  indicated  are  those  of  a  relaxing  and  sedative 
nature. 

It  is  not  easy,  howerer,  at  all  times,  to  discover 
the  precise  cause  of  the  obstruction,  consequently, 
we  cannot  always  immcdiatsly  ascertain  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  treatment  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Although,  for  instance,  the  lodgement  of  inspis- 
sated mucus  in  the  lachrymal  sac  is  often  accoin- 
panied  by  a  tumefaction  of  the  membrane  -which 
lines  the  nasal  duct,  it  may  also  take  place  without 
any  such  tumefaction :  and  although  a  spasmodic 
constriction  in  a  part  of  the  nasal  duct,  may  only 
produce  at  first  a  retention  of  tears  in  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  without  altering  the  consistence  of  the 
mucus  secreted  by  it,  yet  the  tears,  being  retained, 
will  necessarily  acquire  some  degree  of  acrimony, 
and  these,  irritating  the  sac,  will  soon  produce  an 
inspissation  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  it. 

Under  these  uncertainties,  therefore,  Mr.  Ware 
advises  us,  in  general,  to  begin  the  treatment  by  in- 
jecting some  warm  water  through  the  inferior  punc- 
tum  lachrymale,  repeating  the  operation  for  four 
or  five  days  in  succession.  In  those  instances,  how- 
ever, -in  which  he  has  found  it  impossible,  after 
several  attempts,  to  inject  any  part  of  the  liquid 
through  the  duct,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  golden  probe,  about  the  size  of  a 
bristle,  through  the  superior  punctum  lachrymale. 
Attending  to  the  direction  of  the  duct,  he  insinuates 
this  through  the  obstruction,  and  conveys  it  fully 
into  the  nose.  Immediately  after  this,  a  liquid, 
injected  through  the  inferior  punctum,  passes  with- 
out any  difficulty;  and  by  repeating  these  opera- 
tions, for  a  few  successive  days,  Mr.  Ware,  in 
many , instances,  has  cleansed  the  passage,  and 
Gonipleated  the  cure.  In  slighter  instances,  a 
strong  sternutatory  powder,  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
about  an  hour  before  bed-time,  by  exciting  a  large 
d!.scharge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  has 
sometimes  contributed  to  open  the  obstruction  in 
the  nasal  duct. 

When  the  epiphora  is  occasioned  by  a  polypous 
tumor  in  the  nose,  obstructing  the  inferior  aper- 
ture of  the  nasal  duct,  it  can  only  be  relieved  by 
the  removal  of  the  polypus  that  occasions  the  ob- 
struction. See  Polypus.  So  likewise  when  the 
epiphora  is  accompanied  with  an  ozsena,  this  latter 
disorder  must  be  removed  before  the  cure  of  the 
former  can  be  accomplished.    See  Oz.i;na. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS  (of  eot,  zipo7i,  fv\- 
Aov,  a  leaf,  and  a-are^fjici,  seedj ;  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  plants  as  bear  their  seeds  on 
the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  do  all  capillary  plants. 

EPl'PHYSIS,  (sTTifvui,  from  ettj,  upon,  and 
^ycy,  to  grow  J ;  any  portion  of  bone  growing  upon 
another,  but  separated  fromlt  by  a  cartilage.  See 
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EPIPLOCE'LE,  (fTrcffXajcvjATj,  from  siti'Tfkosv,  the 
omentum,  and  kijXtj,  a  tumor  J  ;  an  omental  hernia: 
a  rupture  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion 
of  the  omentum.    See  Hernia. 

EPIPLOIC  APPENDAGES.    !5ee  Appendi- 

CVLM  EPIPLOIC^. 

EPIPLOI'TIS,  (sTTiirXoili;,  from  sTtntXoov,  the 
omeiitum)  ;  an  inflammation  of  the  process  of  the 
peritoneum,  that  forms  the  omentum.  See  Peri- 
tonitis. 

EPIPLO'ON,  (striTi'Xoov,  from  sitntkOM,  to  sail 
over,  because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  intestines).    See  Omentum. 

EPISCHE'SES,  {sKi^'x^sii;,  from  stuo-xsw,  to 
restrain);  a  suppression  of  excretions.  It  is  an 
order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

EPISPA'STICA,  {eitigKa.s'ty.a.,  from  BTSia-itctw,  to 
draw  together  J  ;  epispastios :  those  substances 
which  increase  the  action  of  the  vessels,  in  those 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
applied,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  efflux 
of  fluids  there.  Cantharides,  squills,  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  have  this  effect.    See  Cantharides,  &c. 

Medicines  are  generally  divided  into  such  as  act, 
1.  on  the  solids,  2.  oa  the  fluids :  and  blisters  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes; 
though  their  relation  is  chiefly  to  the  former.  But 
here  a  question  occurs,  whether  epispastics  produce 
their  effects  by  their  external  action  o\\  the  body, 
or  by  the  absorption  of  their  stimulating  particles 
into  the  system  ?  This  is  fully  and  ingeniously  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Essays  Med.  and 
Exper,  Vol.  I.  He  considers  the  operation  of 
blisters,  under  two  divisions  ;  Jirst,  as  they  affect 
the  living  solids  :  secondly,  as  they  act  upon  the 
fluids. 

He  says,  the  diseases  of  the  solida  viva,  in  which  ■ 
blisters  are  indicated,  are  very  numerous ;  but 
taking  a  more  general  view  of  them,  they  may, 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  three  kinds.  1.  When  the 
action  of  the  moving  fibres  is^  either  partiallij  or 
universalli),  too  zceak.  2.  When  it  is  irregular. 
3. '  When  it  is  partially  too  strong. 

In  the  first  case  vesicatorics  are  indicated,  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  languid  solids,  to  rouse  them  to 
more  vigorous  contractions,  to  support  the  vis  vitcs, 
and  to  promote  the  salutary  secretions.  They  tend 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  raise  the  pulse,  and 
to  animate  the  whole  system.  Hence  we  may  de- 
duce their  use  and  operation — 

(1.)  In  loio  nervous  fevers;  when  the  spirits  ^ 
sink,  when  the  contractions  of  the  heart  grow  lan- 
guid, and  the  unhappy  patient  struggles  under 
anxiety,  restlessness,  delirium,  dithculty  of  breath- 
ing, and  a  load  avul  oppression  about  the  pra'cordia. 
These  symptoms,  according  to  Huxham,  arise  from 
debility,  and  denote  a  kind  of  nervous  orgasm,  or 
spasm  of  the  vitals,  which  requires  cordial  medi- 
cines, aided  by  the  application  of  blisters.  It  has. 
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indeed  been  observed,  that  in  these  fevers,  epis- 
pastics  sometimes  aggravate  all  the  symptoms,  and 
by  their  irritation  occasion  a  small  and  contracted 
pulse.  But  this  is  ascribed  to  a  mistake,  either  in 
the  lime,  or  place  of  their  application.  On  the  first 
signs  of  a  delirium,  when  the  urine  turns  pale, 
when  the  patient  sighs,  is  anxious,  and  becomes 
dull  of  hearing,  or  when  his  eyes  sparkle  and 
look  staring,  &c.  he  advises  to  cover  the  whole 
head  with  a  blister.  The  epispastic  will  thus  be 
applied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  part  affected ; 
and  as  the  head  is  less  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
cantharides,  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  all 
the  bad  effects,  arising  from  too  great  irritation, 
will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Percival,  however,  appre- 
hends, in  the  class  of  diseases  now  under  conside- 
ration, that  the  utility  of  blisters  must  always  be 
attended  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  uncertainty. 
This  depends,  he  says,  on  the  nature  of  these  fevers, 
and  the  concomitant  state  of  the  nerves.  When- 
ever they  are  accompanied  with  little  pain,  but 
with  a  high  degree  of  irritability,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  blisters,  he  thinks,  will  be 
found  prejudicial,  by  increasing  the  spasm,  and 
throwing  the  system  into  confusion.  But  if  the 
body,  however  languid  and  enfeebled,  has  been 
accustomed,  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  to 
the  stimulus  of  pain,  or  if  the  nerves  be  not  affected 
with  an  excess  of  sympathetic  sensibility,  cpispastics 
may  be  applied  with  safety  and  advantage. 

(2.)  In  the  advanced  state  of  iiiflammatory 
fevers^  when  the  patient  becomes  languid,  or  per- 
haps comatose,  blisters  are  highly  serviceable.  And 
they  are  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  removing 
those  obstinate  and  oppressive  head-achs,  which 
have  resisted  every  previous  evacuation,  and  which 
often  continue  to  the  last  period  of  the  disorder. 
The  same  observation  holds  true  in  every  other  spe- 
cies of  fever,  where  such  a  train  of  symptoms  occur 
as  have  been  already  described. 

Even  in  mdLWgmut  petechial  fevers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and  the  sup- 
posed tendency  of  cautharides  to  Increase  that 
dissolution,  some  of  the  most  emineut  practitioners 
have  been  bold  enough  to  recommend  blisters.  A.nd 
in  the  7nalignant  ulcerous  sore  throat,  it  must  be 
3,cknowledged  that  fhey  are  productive  of  the  best 
effects.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Percival  thinks  blisters 
should  be  applied  with  the  utmost  caution,  in  all 
cases,  attended  with  an  highly  putrid,  and  dissolved 
state  of  the  fluids :  for,  he  says,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  often  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  by  exciting  an  immoderate  discharge  of 
bloody  serum  ;  and  they  sometimes  occasion  a  sud- 
den and  fatal  mortification. 

(3.)  In  the  small-pox,  when  the  patient  is  of  a 
lax  and  weak  habit,  when  the  pulse  is  low,  feeble, 
and  depressed;  and  the  fever  insufficient  for  the 
expulsion  and  suppuration  of  the  pustules,  cpis- 


pastics are  certainly  indicated.  When  the  pocks 
are  of  the  bloody  kind,  and  attended  with  delirium, 
Dr.  Mead  assures  us  that  blisters  may  be  used  with 
equal  safety  and  advantage.  And  in  this  distemper, 
whenever  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  does  not 
regularly  succeed  their  eruption,  and  when  anxiety, 
inquietude,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  delirium 
come  on,  the  fever  should  be  quickened  by  warm 
cordial  medicines,  and  especially  by  the  application 
of  blisters.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  celebrated  Tissot. 

(4.)  In  the  apoplexy,  whether  arising  from  over 
distended  vessels,  injuring  the  brain  by  pressure, 
from  the  effusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  or 
from  a  pituitous  collection  there  ;  after  attempting 
to  relieve  the  head  by  bleeding,  cupping  the  occiput^ 
with  deep  scarifications,  and  using  such  other  eva- 
cuations, as  the  state  of  the  patient  may  require, 
blisters  may  be  applied,  both  to  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities,  with  great  advantage.  By  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  externally,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  discharge  of  serum,  they  will 
unload  the  vessels  of  the  brain;  whilst,  by  their 
stimulus,  they  rouse  the  torpid  system  of  the  nerves, 
excite  the  heart  and  arteries  to  quicker  and  more 
vigorous  contractions,  and  thus  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  vis  ma- 
trix, and  moles  movenda. 

(5.)  In  the  palsy.  When  this  disease  invades 
the  whole  body,  blisters  are  useful  by  their  general 
stimulus.  But  they  are  most  efficacious  when  the 
paralytic  affection  is  not  universal,  but  confined  to 
some  particular  member  or  organ.  Thus  in  palsies 
of  the  upper  extremities,  vesicatories  applied  to  the 
vertebrce  of  the  neck,  and  going  obliquely  to  the 
shoulders,  are  remarkably  useful.  And  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  lower  extremities,  they  are 
equally  efficacious,  when  laid  upon  the  extremities 
themselves.  As  most  of  the  nerves  which  go  to  the 
bladder,  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  os  sO' 
crum,  vesicatories  have  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied to  that  region,  for  the  cure  of  an  incontinence 
of  urine.  And  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  be 
much  more  certain  and  powerful  in  their  operation, 
if  a  proper  attention  were  paid,  in  their  external 
application,  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  nerves. 

(6.)  In  the  guita  serena,  when  it  proceeds  from 
a  paralytic  affection  of  the  retina,  blisters  applied 
to  the  forepart  of  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  the 
nerves  which  issue  through  the  supra  orbital  fora- 
mina, and  spread  themselves  on  the  forehead,  are 
highly  serviceable,  as  most  practitioners  have  ex- 
perienced. 

(7.)  In  tympanites,  Celsus  advises  to  make  ulcers 
in  several  parts  of  the  belly,  and  to  keep  them  run- 
ning. But  we  are  furnished,  by  means  of  cpispas- 
tics, with  a  much  more  effectual,  as  well  as  more 
humane  remedy.  Dr.  Mead  recommends  their  ap- 
plication in  this  disorder  :  and  it  is  probable  they 
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may  do  sertlcc,  both  as  stimulants  and  antispas- 
modics, except  when  the  case  is  complicated  with  a 
mortificatioa  of  the  bowels. 

Blisters  in  the  rickets,  are  recommended  by 
Boerhaave,  to  stimulate  the  languid  vessels,  and 
resolve  the  mucous  concretions.  In  schirrous  tu- 
mors of  the  conglobate  glands  of  the  neck,  blisters 
applied  to  the  head,  or  behind  the  ears,  have  a 
good  eifect.  They  have  also  been  found  useful  in 
those  schirrous,  or  oedematous,  tumors  of  the  joints, 
usually  called  white  swellings ;  but  their  operation 
should  be  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  cinchona, 
calomel,  or  other  alterative  and  deobstruent  medi- 
cines. Other  diseases,  arising  from  the  too  weak 
action  of  the  solids,  might  be  enumerated. 

When  the  action  of  the  moving  fibres  is  irregu. 
lar,  vesicatories  are  indicated,  both  as  stimulants 
and  antispasmodics.  Convulsive  motions  or  spas'7ns 
seem  generally  to  arise  from  some  peculiar  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system.  And  whether  the  brain  be 
originally,  or  only  sympathetically,  affected,  what- 
ever rouses  and  engages  the  attention  of  the  mind 
will  seldom  fail  to  afford  relief,  by  lessening,  or 
destroying,  the  sense  of  that  irritation.  Blisters 
therefore  are  indicated  in  such  diseases,  to  stimu- 
late and  excite  pain,  in  a  part  of  the  body  that  is 
sound.  Hippocrates  says,  when  two  pains  occur^ 
but  not  in  the  same  place,  the  greater  obscures  the 
less."  Dr.  Whytt  relates  the  case  of  a  patient,  who 
had  an  alternate  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen,  which  was  cured  by  a  circular  blister,  of 
about  eight  inches  diameter,  applied  to  the  part 
affected.  The  same  author  acquaints  us,  that 
where  epilepsies  take  their  rise  from  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation in  some  part  of  the  arm  or  leg,  he  has  found 
vesicatories,  applied  to  those  parts,  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedies. 

In  the  convulsions  which  sometimes  precede  the 
eruption  of  the  small-pox,  blisters  act  as  powerful 
antispasmodics.  But  they  should  not,  upon  slight 
occasions,  be  employed  in  this  state  of  the  disease, 
as  by  their  stimulus  they  may  aggravate  the  fever, 
and  increase  the  number  of  pustules. 

In  the  idiopathic  epilepsy,  the  application  of 
vesicatories  to  the  head  is  recommended  by  Hoff- 
man, Riverius,  Piso,  and  Mead.  The  former 
found  epispastics  of  excellent  use,  in  the  spasthodic 
asthma;  and  Whytt  confirms  the  testimony  of  Hoff- 
man by  his  own  experience. 

In  fixed  pains  of  the  bowels,  from  spasms, 
though  there  are  no  evident  marks  of  inflammation, 
the  application  of  blisters  to  the  abdomen  may  be 
recommended.  Sir  John  Pringle  assures  us,  that 
he  has  oftener  than  once  seen  a  patient  relieved  in 
his  bowels,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  burning  of  his 
skin  ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  stools  by  a  purge, 
or  a  clyster,  which  had  not  operated  before.  In 
severe,  and  continued  vomitings,  when  the  stomach 
is  affected  Avith  very  painful,  convulsive  motions, 
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Dr.  Pcrcival  observed  the  most  salutary  effects, 
from  the  application  of  a  vesicatory  to  the  epigastric 
region.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  blisters 
act  not,  in  such  cases,  as  evacuants,  but  as  anti- 
spasmodics. 

W  hen  the  action  of  the  solida  viva  is  too  strong, 
the  propriety  of  resorting  to  epispastics  is  yet  a 
subject  to  be  settled  amongst  physicians.  In  in- 
flammatory fevers,  Hoffman  and  Baglivi  bear  the 
strongest  testimony  agains*  their  application  in 
such  cases.  Sir  John  Pringle's  early  practice,  in 
every  inflammatory  fever,  was  to  blister ;  but  af- 
terwards, when  he  found  that  a  solution  of  the 
fever  was  not  to  be  procured  by  such  means,  he 
confined  the  use  of  epispastics  to  particular  states 
of  the  disease.  Huxham  says,  that  blisters,  in  the 
beginning  of  inflammatory  fevers,  add  fuel  to  the 
fire ;  and  Dr.  Whytt,  that,  in  fevers  where  there 
is  no  partial  obstruction  or  inflammaticn,  vesicato- 
ries are  of  little  service,  and  sometimes  hurtful  ; 
unless  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  sink. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sydenham,  whose  authority 
must  have  great  weight,  from  his  accurate  attention 
to  the  juvantia  and  Icedentia  in  all  diseases,  adopt- 
ed the  use  of  blisters  in  the  continued  acute  fever, 
which  prevailed  in  the  years  1673,  1674,  1675. 
The  symptoms  of  this  fever,  as  he  describes  theiii, 
indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and 
his  practice  Mas,  first  to  take  away  a  sufhcient 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  then  to  apply 
a  large  epispastic  to  the  neck.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  employed  the  cooling  regimen. 

May  not  the  truth  of  this,  says  Dr.  Percival,  as 
in  most  other  litigated  points,  lie  between  these 
opposite  opinions  ?  If  so,  the  following  conclusion 
may  perhaps  be  justified  :  that  whenever  the  in- 
flammatory diathesis  prevails  strongly  and  uni- 
formly throughout  the  system,  and  no  one  part  is 
more  affected  than  the  rest,  vesicatories  are  perni- 
cious and  detrimental.  But  when  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  attack  the  head,  the  lungs, 
&c.  and  prevail  more  in  those  parts,  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  blisters  are  indicated,  and  often  prove 
remarkably  useful.  And  in  such  cases,  they  are 
found  from  experience  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  upon  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  to 
abate  the  fever  and  heat  of  the  body,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Upon  these  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  Percival  explains  the  action,  and 
deduces  from  them  the  uses,  of  epispastics,  in  the 
following  diseases. 

"(1.)  In  the  symptomatic  phrenitis  or  delirium, 
which  accedes  indificrently  to  the  bilious,  malig- 
nant, or  inflammatory  fever.  If  the  lowness  of 
the  pulse  forbid  venjesection,  the  cure  must  be  at- 
tempted by  leeches  and  blisters.  Dr.  Whytt  says, 
that  in  fevers,  where  the  substance  of  the  brain  is 
affected,  and  not  its  membranes,  he  has  never 
r,  D 
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found  any  benefit-  from  the  use  of  blisters.  And 
he  always  suspects  the  brain  to  be  affected,  when  a 
fever  and  delirium  come  on,  without  any  preceding 
head-achj  or  redness  in  the  tunica  albuginea  of 
the  eyes.  This  kind  of  fever  he  met  with  several 
times,  and  has  observed  it  to  be  generally  fatal. 
But  Dr.  Percival  furnishes  an  exception  to  this  va- 
luable observation,  in  his  volume  of  Essays  already 
referred  to. 

(2.)  In  ophthalmia,  the  use  of  blisters  is  too 
generally  known  to  be  dwelt  on  in  this  place.  See 
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(3.)  In  nasal  hcemorrhagex,  blisters  applied  to 
the  back,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  have  been  of  service  ; 
and  may  we  not  from  analogy  therefore  conclude, 
that  they  would  be  equally  useful  in  hcemopide? 

(4.)  In  the  inflammatory  angina,  Sydenham  re- 
commends the  application  of  a  large  and  strong 
epispastic  between  the  shoulders,  having  premised 
bleeding  and  purging.  Sir  John  Pringle  mentions 
another  remedy,  whose  mode  of  operation  seems 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  blisters ;  tIz.  the  applica- 
tion of  a  piece  of  flannel  to  the  throat,  moistened 
with  two  parts  of  olive  oil  and  one  of  liq.  volai. 
corn.  cerv.  or  in  such  a  proportion  as  the  skin 
will  bear.  By  this  means  the  neck,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a  sweat.  But  Dr. 
Percival  imagines  it  is  not  by  the  diaphoresis,  so 
much  as  by  the  revulsion  which  it  produces,  that 
this  application  is  so  efficacious  :  and  upon  this 
principle,  he  supposes  a  blister  would  be  still  more 
serviceable.  Its  operation  indeed,  he  says,  would 
not  be  so  quick  ;  but  the  copious  derivation  of  se- 
rous humours,  from  vessels  nearly  connected  with 
the  inflamed  parts,  would  much  more  than  balance 
the  comparative  slowness  of  its  operation. 

(5.)  In  the  angina  maligna,  a  blister  applied 
early  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  each  side  of 
the  throat,  produces  very  salutary  effects.  But  as 
the  skin  in  this  disease  is  particularly  disposed  to 
inflammation,  some  inconvenience  is  apt  to  arise 
from  the  too  powerful  stimulus  of  the  cantharides. 
Dr.  Percival  therefore  directed  the  emp.  canthar. 
to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  proportion  of 
the  emplast.  stomachicum^  and  to  this  composition, 
he  added  a  drachm  or  two  of  camphor,  properly 
comminuted  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Besides 
being  sufficiently  efficacious  as  a  blister,  these 
antiseptic  ingredients  coincided  with  the  general 
indication  of  correcting  putrefaction. 

"  If  a  blister  plaster,  after  being  moderately 
warmed  before  the  fire,  be  covered  with  a  fine  soft 
piece  of  muslin,  it  will  occasion  much  less  irrita- 
tion ;  produce  no  strangury,  or  but  in  a  slight  de- 
gree :  and,  when  it  is  to  be  removed,  will  separate 
from  the  skin  with  great  facility  :  nor  will  such  a 
covering  prevent  its  vesicating  etiects.  Kence  blis- 
ters may,  in  this  manner,  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage, whenever  the  skin  is  disposed  to  erysipelatous 


inflammation,  from  Its  extreme  sensibility';  or  when 
their  evacuating  powers  are  wanted,  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  stimulus.  In  puerperal  cases  also, 
they  may  thus  be  used,  without  danger  of  in- 
flaming the  uterus,  by  their  action  on  the  urinary 
passages." 

(6.)  In  peripneumony,  especially  when  the  in- 
flammation is  great,  repeated  bleeding  is  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  ;  and  Dr.  Whytt  dissuades  us  from 
the  early  application  of  blisters.  But  when  the 
disease  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  when  the  lungs  are  not  sa 
much  inflamed,  as  loaded  with  a  pituitous  matter, 
Avhcn  bleeding  gives  but  little  relief,  when  the  pulse 
though  quick  is  small,  when  the  patient  is  not  able 
to  bear  evacuations,  and  the  disease  has  continued 
for  some  time,  in  such  circumstances  epispastics 
will  produce  remarkably  good  effects.  See  Peri- 
pneumonia. 

(7.)  In  the  chronic  asthma,  when  the  patient's 
strength  is  very  much  reduced,  blisters,  though 
highly  efficacious,  should  never  be  applied  to  the 
chest,  Avhen  the  dyspncea  is  very  severe  ;  because 
they  render  the  motion  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
more  difficult  and  painful,  as  well  as  obstruct  res- 
piration, by  their  pressure  and  tenacity,  la  these 
cases  volatiles  are  peculiarly  useful. 

In  coughs,  attended  with  fever,  pain  in  the  side^ 
and  a  pituitous  infarction  of  the  lungs,  blisters  are 
highly  efficacious,  in  abating  the  fever,  lowering 
the  pulse,  and  removing  the  inflammatory  obstruc- 
tion. In  the  hepatitis  also,  and  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  viscera,  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  a 
large  blister  laid  upon  the  part  affected.  See  He- 
patitis, &c.  Blisters  are  remarkably  serviceable 
in  the  diarrhoea  which  sometimes  attends  the  measles; 
probably  because  they  lessen  the  inflammation, 
which  in  this  disease  falls  on  the  intestines.  In  the 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  g02it,  Hoffman  commends 
their  use.  Sir  John  Pringle  advises  their  applica- 
tion to  the  part  affected,  in  the  two  last ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  asserts,  that  they  seldom  fail  in  the  rheuma- 
tism, when  applied  before  the  part  swells. 

Dr.  Percival  says,  the  operation  of  blisters  on 
the  fluids  depends  upon  their  medicinal  powers,  as 
attenuants  and  evacuants ;  and  these,  perhaps,  arise 
solely  from  their  stimulus  on  the  solids.  By  quick- 
ening the  alternative  contractions  of  the  vessels, 
they  prevent  the  stagnation  of  the  juices;  hence 
their  attenuating  effects:  and  by  exciting  an  inflam- 
mation externally,  they  occasion  a  flux  of  humours 
to  the  skin,  and  a  consequent  evacuation  of  them. 
It  seems  therefore  to.  be  almost  unnecessary,  to 
consider  vesicatories  as  belonging  to  this  second 
class  of  medicines,  but  Dr.  Percival  gives  some  in- 
teres  ting  particulars,  relating  to  their  operation  as 
evacuants,  which  will  be  found  ia  the  volume  of 
Essays  already  referred  to.  The  use  of  epispatics 
in  nervous  fevers,  in  anasarca,  in  particular  states 
of  the  small-pox,  and  in  the  co7ivulsions  of  infantSj 
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is  fully  shown.  The  last  of  these  contains  practicil 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over. 

When  an  infant  is  arrived  to  a  certain  growth, 
an  eruption,  called  the  red-gum,  usually  appears 
on  the  surface  of  its  body,  and  frequently  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  discharge  from  tlie  glands  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  in  the  groin.  During  these  ex- 
cretions, the  child,  for  the  most  part,  is  lively  and 
well ;  but  as  the  equilibrium  of  health,  in  such  deli- 
cate subjects,  is  easily  disturbed,  their  continuance 
is  very  precarious.  And  if  some  new  evacuation 
be  not  substituted,  disease  will  unavoidably  ensue. 
For  so  exquisite  is  the  sensibilify  of  the  nervous 
system  in  children,  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  ir- 
ritation will,  in  their  tender  bodies,  excite  convul- 
sions. In  such  circumstances,  the  utility  of  blisters 
is  obvious,  and  might  be  inferred  even  d  priori, 
if  experience  had  not  given  a  sanction  to  their  ap- 
plication. But  their  good  effects  are  warranted  by 
the  most  undoubted  testimonies.  And  as  a  proof, 
how  salutary  it  is  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the 
superabundant  juices  in  children,  Willis  relates  the 
case  of  a  girl,  who  was  subject  to  the  epilepsy, 
and  in  one  of  her  fits  fell  into  the  fire,  and  burnt 
her  face  and  forehead  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
The  accident  however  was  attended  with  this  good 
effect,  that  as  long  as  the  ulcers  remained  open,  she 
•was  free  from  the  disorder,  llollerias  furnishes  us 
•with  a  similar  example.  A  girl  had,  from  her  in- 
fancy, a  running  sore  in  her  head  :  it  was  suddenly 
healed,  and  she  became  epileptic.  Variety  of  re- 
medies were  tried  to  no  purpose :  Duretus  was 
consulted,  who  recommended  the  application  of 
beet  leaves  to  her  head,  which  brought  on  a  large 
discharge,  and  removed  her  epilepsy.  Agreeable 
to  this  is  the  observation  of  Hippocrates,  that 

running  sores  of  the  head  happening  to  children, 
prevent  convulsions." 

EPISTAPHILI'NUS.    See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS,  (sTTircc^iS,  from  Etficrag'w,  to  distil 
from);  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain,  or  ful- 
ness of  the  head.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged 
by  CuUen,  in  the  cXass  pyrexitz  and  order  heemor- 
rhagice.  The  milder  species  of  this  haemorrliagy 
comes  on  mare  frequently  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter, and  for  the  most  part  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing, or  being  attended  with  any  inconvenience  ;  but 
the  less  benign  kind  is  preceded  by  several  remark- 
able symptoms.  These  are  congestions  of  the  blood, 
sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in  another, 
and  which  are  often  very  troublesome  in  the  sides 
of  the  head  ;  there  is  a  redness  of  the  cheeks  ;  an 
inflation  of  the  face,  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
and  temples ;  a  tinitus  auriim  ;  a  heavy  pain  of 
the  eyes,  with  a  prominence,  dryness,  and  sparks  ; 
there  is  a  vertiginous  affection  of  the  head,  with  an 
itching  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  sense  of  weight,  espe- 
cially about  the  root  of  the  nose.  In  some  the 
sleep  is  disturbed  with  dreams  about  blood,  fire. 


<&;c.  Frequently  the  belly  is  costive  ;  there  is  a  di- 
minution  of  urine,  a  suppression  of  sweat,  coldness 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  tension  of  the  hypo- 
chondria, especially  the  right  one. 

This  liasmorrhagy  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life ; 
but  most  commonly  happens  to  young  persons,  ow- 
ing to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  at  that  time, 
ax/xTj,  and  during  the  state  of  manhood  ;  at  which 
time  it  is  attributed  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  a  determination  of  the  blood,  by  habit,  to 
the  vessels  of  the  nose,  or  to  the  particular  weak- 
ness of  those  vessels. 

In  all  these  cases  the  disease  may  be  considered  as 
an  arterial  htemorrhagy,  and  depending  upon  an 
arterial  plethora ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  may  then  be  considered  as  the 
sign  of  a  venous  plethora  in  the  vessels  of  the  head. 
It  often  happens  at  any  period  of  life  in  certain  fe- 
brile diseases,  which  are  altogether  or  partly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  and  which  show  a  particular 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
head.  As,  by  this  evacuation,  other  diseases  are 
often  removed,  it  may  on  these  occasions  be  deem- 
ed truly  critical.  It  happens  to  persons  of  every 
constitution  and  temperament;  but  most  frequently 
to  the  plethoric  and  sJinguine,  and  more  commonly 
to  men  than  women. 

In  young  people  the  bleeding  at  the  nose  may  be 
considered  as  a  slight  disease,  and  scarce  worth  no- 
tice. But,  even  in  young  persons,  when  it  recurs 
very  frequently,  and  in  great  quantity,  it  is  alarm- 
ing ;  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  an  arte- 
rial plethora,  which  in  the  decline  of  life  may  give 
the  blood  a  determination  to  parts  from  which  the 
haemorrhagy  would  be  more  dangerous.  And 
this  will  require  more  particular  attention  as  the 
marks  of  plethora  and  congestion  preceding  the 
hsmorrhagy  are  more  considerable,  and  as  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended  with  a  more  con- 
siderable degree  of  febrile  disorder.  These  conse- 
quences are  more  especially  to  be  dreaded,  when 
the  epistaxis  happens  to  persons  after  their  a>i,aij, 
returning  frequently  and  violently.  Even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  howevei'.  it  may  be  considered  as  in 
itself  very  salutary ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
mark  of  a  dangerous  state  of  the  system,  i.  e.  of  a 
stroiig  tendency  to  a  venous  plethora  in  the  head, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  often  followed  by  apo- 
plexy, palsy,  &c.  When  it  happens  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, and  is  in  pretty  large  quantity,  it  may  be 
generally  considered  as  critical  and  salutary ;  but 
if  these  exanthemata  be  accompanied  with  any  pu- 
trid disposition,  this  hccmorrhagy,  as  well  as  artifi- 
cial blood-lettings,  may  have  a  very  bad  tendency. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  epistaxis  may  be  re- 
ferred to  two  heads :  Kf^,  the  treatment  during  the 
time  of  the  discharge ;  and  2dly,  the  treatment 
after  the  discharge  is  stopped,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  it.  During  the  former  of  these 
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periods,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
whether  the  discharge  should  be  left  to  its  natural 
course,  or  stopped  by  artificial  means.  In  deter- 
mining this  question,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
quantity  c-f  the  discharge,  the  appearance  of  the 
blood,  the  constitution  in  which  epistaxis  occurs, 
the  former  habit  of  the  patient,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  the  discharge.  When, 
from  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  further  evacuation  would  be 
attended  with  bad  consequences,  though  this  dis- 
ease has  been  generally  thought  very  slight,  it  should 
seldom  be  left  to  the  conduct  of  nature  ;  and  in  all 
cases  it  should  be  moderated  by  keeping  the  patient 
in  cool  air,  by  giving  cold  drink,  by  keeping  the 
body  and  head  erect,  by  avoiding  any  blowing  of 
the  nose,  speaking,  or  other  irritation  ;  and  if  the 
blood  has  flowed  for  some  time,  without  showing 
any  tendency  to  stop,  we  arc  to  attempt  the  sup- 
pression of  the  haemorrhagy,  by  pressing  the  nostril 
from  which  the  blood  flows  ;  plugging  it  with  lint, 
dipped  in  vinegar  or  a  solution  of  alum,  vitriolated 
zinc,  or  vitriolated  iron ;  washing  the  face  with 
cold  water,  or  applying  cold  to  some  other  parts  of 
the  body.  These  measures  Dr.  Cullen  judges  to 
be  proper  even  on  the  first  attacks,  and  in  young 
persons,  where  the  disease  is  the  least  hazardous^ 
but  they  will  still  be  more  requisite  if  the  disease 
frequently  recurs  without  any  external  violence  ; 
if  the  returns  happen  to  persons  disposed  to  a  ple- 
thoric habit ;  and  more  particularly  if  the  signs  of 
plethora  appear  in  the  symptoms  preceding  the  dis- 
charge. 

When  the  bleeding  is  so  profuse  that  the  pulse 
becomes  weak  and  the  face  pale,  every  means  must 
be  used  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  whether  the  patient  be 
young  or  old.  Besides  those  methods  above  men- 
tioned, we  must  use  astringents  both  internal  and 
external ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  choice  of  these  may  be  left  to  the  surgeon.  The 
internal  astringents  are  indeed  immediately  suited 
to  internal  bleedings,  from  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
primae  vias,  &:c.  in  cases  where  there  is  great  weak- 
hess  of  the  vessels  and  constitutional  debility.  They 
are  either  vegetable  or  fossil  ;  but  the  vegetable 
astringents  are  seldom  powerful  in  the  cure  of  any 
hcemorrhagies  except  those  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  fossil  astringents  are  more  active,  but  differ 
considerably  in  strength  from  one  another.  The 
preparations  of  lead  in  this  view  are  powerful  ;  but 
cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  their  pernicious 
qualities,  unless  in  cases  of  the  utmost  danger.  The 
common  white  lead,  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five 
grains,  has  been  successfully  given  in  haemorrhagies 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  besides  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  this  mineral,  it  is  undeserving  of  a  pre- 
ference over  cha!}  bcates,  which  are  not  only  void 
of  injury  to  the  patient's  constitution,  but  are  far 
more  powerfully  astringent.    The  tinctura  ferri 


murtati  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  or  more,  and  repeated  every  hour  till  the 
bleeding  ceases ;  bat  this  only  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  expected  to  reach  the  bleeding  vessel,  and 
act  as  a  topic  ;  for  otherwise  it  may  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  do  harm.  Another  safe,  and  at 
the  same  time  powerful,  astringent  is  alum,  which 
Dr.  Saunders  administers  in  the  following  way : 

R  Alumin.  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  x. 

Cons,  rosae  rub.  3j. 
Fiat  Bolus  bis  terve  indies  sumendus. 
The  vegetable  astringents  the  Doctor  recommends 
in  haemorrhagies  of  the  primae  viae  are  the  following : 

R  Catechu  in  pulv.  trit.  3j. 
Confect.  opiat.  gr.  x. 
Confect.  aromat.  q.  s. 
Fiat  Bolus  bis  terve  in  die  sumendus. 

Be  Mist,  cretac.  ^vi. 

Tinct.  catech.  vel 

Tinct.  kino  ^ss.  ■ 

Confect.  opiat.  jjss.  Misce. 
Dosis  cochlearia  duo  vel  tria,  concusso  prius 
vitro. 

R  Elect,  catecu  (Pharm.  Edin.)  q.  pi. 
Dosis  a  scrupulos  quinque. 
Where  access  can  be  had  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vessel,  the  Alum  Lotion  of  St.  Bartholo» 
mew's  Hospital,  applied  on  lint,  may  suffice. 

R  Aluminis  in  pulv.  trit.  jlj. 

Aquae  distillatae  3^iij. 
Misce  fiat  Lotio. 

If  the  alum  be  dissolved  in  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  it 
will  be  still  more  effectual  as  a  styptic. 

For  suppressing  this  and  some  other  haemor- 
rhagies, many  superstitious  remedies  and  charms 
have  been  used,  and  said  to  have  been  employed 
with  success.  This  has  probably  been  owing  to  the 
mistake  of  the  by-standers,  who  have  supposed  that 
the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  haemorrhagy  was 
owing  to  their  silly  remedy.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  such  means  have  been  ac- 
cidentally useful,  by  impressing  the  mind  with  hor- 
ror or  dread.  Opiates  have  sometimes  proved  suc- 
cessful in  removing  hjemorrhagies ;  and  when  the 
fulness  and  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  system 
have  been  previously  taken  off  by  bleeding,  they 
may,  in  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion,  be  used  with  safety 
and  advantage.  Ligatures  have  been  applied  upon 
the  limbs,  for  retarding  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from"  the  extremities  ;  but  their  use  seems  to 
be  ambiguous.  In  the  case  of  profuse  ha;morrhagies, 
no  care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
fainting,  as  this  is  often  the  most  certain  means  of 
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stopping  them  ;  nor  should  cordials  or  Tolatile  re- 
medies be  used  to  restore  the  patient,  as  they  quick- 
en the  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  thus  augment  the 
haemorrhagy. 

EPISTHO'TOIVfOS,  (£7(i;So1ovos,  from  EVi^SM, 
forwards,  andrsivw,  to  extend)  ;  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  muscles  drawing  the  body  forwards.  See 
Tetanus. 

EPISTROPHE'US,  (eirfrf o?)aio<r,  from  fmr? o- 
^acy,  to  turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned 
upon  it) ;  the  second  cervical  Tertebra.    See  Den- 

TATUS. 

EPITHE'LIUM,  the  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of 
the  lips ;  or  that  which  is  reflected  upon  the 
internal  parts,  as  the  mouth,  rectum,  &c. 

EPITHE'MA,  (£TO-i9i)/;t,a,  from  £7(i,  upon,  and 
"TtSijiU.*,  to  apply )  ;  a.  term  in  pharmacy,  sometimes 
applied  to  a  lotion,  fomentation,  or  some  external 
application  of  a  fluid  kind. 

EPITHY'MUM,  (£7rj9y|W,ov,  from  m,  upon,  and 
6u[ji^o;,  the  herb  thyme),  cusciita ;  dodder  of 
THYME.  It  is  a  parasitical  plant,  possessing  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  pungent  taste  very 
durable  in  the  mouth.  Two  kinds  are  recom- 
mended, in  melancholia,  as  cathartics,  Tiz,  Cuscuta 
epithymum  ;  foliis  sessilibus,  quinquijidis,  bracteis 
obvallatis,  and  cuscuta  europeea ;  jftoribiis  sessili- 
ius,  Linn. 

EPSOM  SALT,  a  purging  salt,  formerly  obtained 
ty  boilingdown  the  mineral  water  found  in  the  vici- 
Hity  of  Epsom,  in  Surrey.  It  is  at  present  prepared 
from  sea-water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down,  de- 
posits an  uncrystallized  brine,  that  consists  chiefly 
of  muriated  magnesia,  and  is  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  sal  cath.  amar.  bitter  purging  salt.  It 
is  of  considerable  service  in  colic,  scurvy,  and  other 
complaints,  usually  treated  with  saline  purgatives  ; 
and  though  more  nauseous  to  the  palate,  its  opera- 
tion is  milder  and  more  effectual  than  that  of  the 
salts  usually  preferred  to  it. 

EPSOM  WATER,  a  mineral  spring  at  Epsom,  in 
Surrey.  This  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves 
a  residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been  esti- 
mated from  an  ounce  and  a  half,  to  five  drachms 
and  one  scruple  in  the  gallon.  Of  the  total  resi- 
duum, about  four  or  live  sixths  is  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia mixed  with  a  very  few  muriats,  such  as  that 
of  lime,  and  probably  magnesia,  which  render  it 
Tery  deliquescent,  and  increase  the  bitterness,  till 
purified  by  repeated  chvystallizations.  There  is 
nothing  sulphureous  or  metallic  found  in  this 
spring. 

Epsom  water  is  transparent  and  colourless,  at 
first  almost  insipid,  but  a  short  time  after  it  has 
been  drank  it  leaves  a  bitter  saline  taste  on  the 
tongue.  It  does  not  suffer  any  material  alteration 
by  being  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and,  if  closely  corked 
in  clean  vessels,  it  may  be  preserved  for  several 
months  in  afresh  and  potable  state.    As  this  water 


contains  only  a  small  portion  of  the  salt,  namely, 
from  one  to  two  scruples  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
pint,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  from  two  to  three 
pints  successively,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  in 
order  to  produce  the  full  purgative  effect.  If 
taken  in  this  dose,  it  will  operate  in  a  mild  and 
efficacious  manner,  but  if  in  a  smaller,  its  action 
is  determined  to  the  kidnies. ,  Dr.  Willich  says, 
Epsom  water  is  of  considerable  service;  in  a  variety 
of  disorders,  namely,  hypochondriasis,  an  impaired 
state  of  health  accompanied  with  oedematous  tu- 
mors in  the  extremities,  and  a  depraved  digestion ; 
to  which  sedentary  persons  are  peculiarly  liable. 
Those  who  are  afflicted  with  hasmorrhoidal  and 
scorbutic  complaints,  will  be  benefited  by  the  libe- 
ral use  of  this  saline  water,  which  likewise  affords, 
considerable  relief  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 

There  are  many  other  of  the  simple  saline 
springs  that  might  be  enumerated,  all  of  which 
agree  with  that  of  Epsom,  in  containing  more  or 
less  of  some  purging  salt.  This,  for  the  most  part, 
is  either  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salt,  or  often  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  such  as  Acton,  Kilburne,  Bagnigge 
Wells,  the  Dock  and  Dnck  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
&c. 

ETULIS,  (E-tfaAff,  from  bki  and  aAa,  the  gums); 
an  excrescence  growing  from  the  gums. 

EPULOTICA,  {s'gH'koliKcr.,  from  sii'aAow,  to  cica- 
trize),  epulotks ;  a  term  given  by  surgeons  to 
those  applications  which  promote  the  formation  of 
skin.    We  had  formerly  a  ceratum  epuloticum. 

EQUISETUM,  (from  equus,  a  horse,  and  seta^ 
a  bristle,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
horse's  tail),  cauda  equina  ;  horse-tail,  or  mare's 
tail.  The  plant  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
Tinder  this  name  is  the  hippuris  vulgaris,  Linn.  It 
possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it 
is  used  by  some  people  in  diarrhoeas  and  ha;mor- 
rhages.  The  same  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the- 
'Equisetum  arvense,  Jluviatile  liniosum,  and  other 
species,  which  are  directed  indiscriminately  by  the 
term  Equisetum^  in  foreign  dispensatories.  . 

EQUISETUM  ARVE'NSE.    See  Equisetum. 

E'QUUS  ASINUS  :  the  systematic  name  of  the- 
animal  called  an  ass.  The  female  affords  alight  and.; 
nutritious  milk.    See  Milk, 

ERASrSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  physician, 
grandson  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  disco- 
vered, by  the  motion  of  the  pulse,  the  love  which 
Antiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice;  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents  for 
the  cure,  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  He  was  a. 
great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic,  but  ap- 
proved of  clysters.  He  was  of  opinion,  however, 
that  these  should  be  mild  ;  and  condemned  the 
large  quantity  and  acrid  quality  of  those  used  by 
the  ancients.  The  reason  why  purgatives  were 
mot  much  used  by  him  was,  that  he  iiaagined  purg- 
ing and  venesection  could  answer  no  other  purpose 
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than  diminishing  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  asserted  that  there  were  more  eifcc- 
tual  means  than  either  phlebotomy  or  purging. 
He  asserted  that  the  humours  discharged  by  cathar- 
tics were  no  tthc  same,  in  the  body,  that  they  ap- 
peared after  the  discharge;  but  that  the  medicines 
changed  their  nature,  and  produced  a  kind  of  cor- 
ruption in  them.  This  opinion  has  since  been  em- 
braced by  a  great  number  of  physicians.  He  did 
not  believe  that  purgatives  acted  by  attraction  ; 
but  substituted,  in  the  place  of  this  principle,  what 
M.  Le  Clerc  imagines  to  be  the  same  with  Aris- 
totle's fugci  vacui.  The  principal  remedy,  substi- 
tuted by  him  in  place  of  purging  and  venesection, 
was  abstinence.  When  this,  in  conjunction  with 
clysters  and  vomits,  was  not  sufficient  to  eradicate 
the  disease,  he  then  had  recourse  to  exercise.  All 
this  Was  done  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  plenitude, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  diseases.  Erasistratus  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  the  virtues  of  succcrtf,  in  diseases  of  the  vis- 
cera, especially  of  the  liver.  He  employed  some 
topical  remedies,  such  as  cataplasms,  fomentations, 
and  unctions.  In  short,  as  he  could  neither  endure 
compounded  medicines  nor  superstitious  and  fine- 
spun reasonings,  he  reduced  medicine  to  a  very 
simple  and  compendious  art. 

In  his  operations,  Erasistratus  appears  to  have 
been  very  bold  ;  and,  as  an  anatomist,  cruel;  hav- 
ing,  it  is  said,  dissected  crhninals  while  yet  alive. 
In  tumors  of  the  liver,  he  made  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  integuments,  and  having  opened  the 
abdomen,  applied  medicines  immediately  to  the 
part  affected.  Yet  he  -did  not  approve  of  tapping 
in  the  dropsy  ;  "  because  (said  he)  the  waters  be- 
long evacuated,  the  liver,  which  is  inflamed  and  be- 
come hard  like  a  stone,  is  more  pressed  by  the  ad- 
jacent parts  which  the  waters  kept  at  a  distance 
from  it,  so  that  by  this  means  the  patient  dies." 
He  declared  also  against  drawing  teeth  which  Were 
not  loose  ;  and  used  to  tell  those  who  talked  with 
him  on  this  operation,  that,  in  the  templeof  Apollo, 
there  was  to  be  seen  an  instrument  of  lead  for 
drawing  teeth;  intending  to  insinuate,  that  we  must 
not  attempt  the  extirpation  of  any,  but  such  as  are 
loose,  and  call  for  no  great  force  for  their  extir- 
pation. 

ERE'CTOR  CLITO'RIDIS,  the  first  muscle  of 
the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  It  is  a  muscle  of  the  cli- 
toris that  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
serves  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense, 
by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus.  It 
arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  clitoris. 

ERE'CTOR  PE'NIS  ;  a  muscle  of  the  penis  that 
projects  the  urine  or  semen  forwards,  and  by  grasp- 
ing thie  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood  to- 
wards the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  glans,  a.n<\ 
thus  distends  them.    It  arises  from  the  tuberosity 


of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis. 

_  ERETHI'.SMUS,  {epekgiMg,  from  efsfifg'w,  to  ex. 
cite  irritate),  a  term  denoting  increased  sensi- 
bility and  irritability.  It  is  variously  applied  by 
modern  writers. 

E'RG-GT,  a  name  by  which  the  French  call  rye 
that  is  diseased  in  a  particular  manner,  from  its 
grains  assuming  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  cock's 
spur, 

ERI'GERON  A'CRE  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  conyza.    See  Conyza  c^rulea. 

ERl'GERUM,  (spiyepajv,  from  yjp,  the  springy 
and  yspuiv,  old,  so  called,  because,  in  the  spring,  it 
has  a  white  blossom  like  the  hair  of  an  old  man), 
or  erigeron ;  groundsel.  This  very  common 
plant,  the  Senecio  vulgaris,  Linn,  is  frequently  ap- 
plied, bruised,  to  inrlammations  and  ulcers,  by  the 
common  people. 

ERRA'TICUS,  (from  erro,  to  wander),  erratic, 
or  wandering  ;  a  term  applied  to  irregular  pains,  oc- 
casioned by  any  disease  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
moves  from  one  part  to  another,  as  the  gout,  rheu- 
matism, &c. 

ERRHl'NA,  (sppiyx,  from  sv,  in,  and  giy,  the 
nose),  ERRiiiNEs;  those  medicines  which  procure 
a  discharge  from  the  nose,  sometimes  of  a  mucous, 
and  sometimes  of  a  watery  fluid;  but  which  in 
both  cases  seems  to  proceed  from  the  mucous  fol- 
licles of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  cavities  ad- 
joining to  it.  This  evacuation  occurs  sometimes 
without  any  sneezing,  though  it  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  it.  This  however  implies  no  differ- 
ence, but  merely  that  of  stronger  or  weaker  stimu- 
lus in  the  medicine  employed.  The  sneezing  that 
occurs  may  have  particular  effects  by  the  concus- 
sion it  occasions ;  but  it  does  not  vary  the  evacu- 
ation induced  by  the  medicine,  except  that,  with 
sneezing,  there  is  commonly  a  larger  evacuation 
produced  from  the  glands.  Ry  these  remedies  we 
not  only  can  restore  the  natural  evacuation  when 
it  has  been  interrupted  ;  but  their  effects  com- 
monly go  further,  and  the  evacuation  is  increased 
beyond  its  usual  quantity,  not  only  soon  after  the 
medicine  has  been  applied,  but  also  for  some  fol- 
lowing days.  As  this  must  also  produce  an  afflux 
of  fluids  from  the  neighbouring  vessels,  it  often 
relieves  rheumatic  congestions  in  the  neighbouring 
muscles,  and  particularly  those  in  which  the  tooths, 
ach  consists. 

But  not  onl}'  the  more  nearly  adjoining  muscles 
are  thus  relieved,  but  the  elfects  may  extend  further 
to  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  external  caro- 
tid ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  known  instances 
of  head-ach,  pains  oi'  the  ear,  and  ophthalmias, 
cured  or  relieved  by  the  use  of  errhines.  Hctt 
far,  he  says,  their  eftects  may  extend,  cannot  easily 
be  determined;  but  it  .is  probable  that  they  m%y 
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operate  more  or  less  on  the  whole  vascular  system 
of  the  head,  as  a  branch  of  the  intern ai  carotid 
passes  even  into  the  nose :  and  independiint  of  this, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  our  errhines  may  have 
been  of  use  in  preventing  apoplexy  and  palsy  ; 
which  at  least  is  to  be  attended  to  so  far,  that 
whenever  any  attack  of  these  diseases  is  suspected, 
the  drying  up  of  the  mucous  discharge  should,  if 
possible,  be  prevented. 

Errhines  differ  only  by  the  degree  of  acrimony 
they  possess  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  arranges  them  ac- 
cordingly. His  list  includes  beta^  hetonica^  marjo- 
rana,  asarum,  nicofiana,  and  euphorhium.  (See 
those  articles). 

E'RROR  LOCI,  a  term  introduced  into  medi- 
cine by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  is  said  to 
have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  vessels  were 
of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
lymph,  and  scrum  ;  and  that  when  the  larger  sized 
globules  were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels  by  an 
error  of  place^  these  last  were  obstructed.  But 
this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  grounded, 
and  is  accordingly  exploded  from  our  modern 
systems. 

ERU'CA,  (from  erugo,  to  make  smooth,  so 
named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves  ;  or  from 
wro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting  quality)  ;  com- 
mon garden  rocket,  Roman  rocket,  or  rocket  gen- 
tle. Brassica  ertica ;  foliis  lyartis,  caule  hirsuto 
siliquis  glabris,  Linn.  The  seeds  of  this  and  of  the 
wild  rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten  by 
the  Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c.  They  are  said 
to  be  aperient  and  antiscorbutic,  but  are  chiefly 
esteemed  for  their  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities.- 

ERU'CA  SYLVE'STRIS,  the  wild  rocket;  bras- 
sica  erucustrum,  Linn.    See  Eruca. 

E'RVUM,  ( quasi  arvum.^  a  field,  because  it 
grows  wild  in  the  fields  :  or  from  eruo,  to  pluck 
out,  because  it  is  diligently  plucked  from  corn),  or 
orobus;  the  tare.  The  plant  ordered  in  some 
foreign  pharmacopa;ias  by  this  name,  is  the  Ervum 
ervilia;  genninibus  undato.p'Jcatis,  foliis  impari- 
pinnatis,  Linn.  In  times  of  scarcity  these  have 
been  made  into  bread,  which  is  not  the  most  salu- 
brious. The  meal  was  formerly  included  amongst 
the  resolvent  remedies,  by  way  of  poultice. 

E'RVUM  ERUI'LIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Orobus.    See  Ervum, 

E'RVUM  LEiVS ;  the  -systematic  name  of  the 
lentil.    See  Lens. 

ERY'NGIUM,  (spvyyiov,  from  spuyyccvco,  to 
eructate,  because  it  causes  eructation),  sea-eryngo, 
or  holly;  the  Erynginm  viaritimum ;  foliis  radica- 
libus  subrotundis  plicatis  spinosis,  capitulis  pedun- 
culafis,  paleis  tricuspidatis,  Linn.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  di- 
rected for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  no  particular 
smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful  sweet- 
ness ;  and,  on  being  chewed  for  some  time,  it  dis- 


covers a  light  aromatic  warmth  or  pungency.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodi- 
siac powers,  and  candied  with  loaf  sugar,  but  it  is 
now  very  rarely  employed  in  anv  form. 

ERY'NGIUM  CAMPE'STRii;  the  Eryngium 
campcstre ;  foliis  radicalibus,  amplexicaulihus,  pin^ 
nato-lanceolatis,  Linn.  The  root  is  used,  in  many 
places,  for  that  of  the  sea-eryngo.    See  Eryngium, 

ERY'NGO.  SeeEuYNGiuM. 

ERY'x\GO,  SEA.    See  Eryngium. 

ER Y'NGO-LEAVED  LI'CHEN.    See  Lichen 

ISLANDICUS. 

ERY^'SIMUM,  (spvsi[ji,ov,  from  spuoj,  to  draw,  so 
called  from  its  power  of  drawing  and  producing 
blisters ;  others  derive  it  atfo  Ts  spsiKsiv,  because 
the  leaves  are  much  cut;  others  from  spiftfj.ov,  pre- 
cious), iiEDGE-MUSTAUD ;  Erysimum  officinale  ;  si- 
liquis spices  adpressis,  foliis  runcinatis,  Linn.  This 
was  formerly  much  used  for  its  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities,  which,  however,  are  now  for- 
gotten. 'i"he  seeds  are  warm,  and  pungent,  and 
very  similar  to  those  of  common  mustard  in  their 
sensible  eflects. 

ERY'SIMUM  .  ALLIA'RIA;  the  systematic 
name  of  jack-in-the-hedge.    See  Alliaria. 

ERY'SIMUM  BARBAREA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  barbarea  of  the  shops.    See  Bar- 

EAREA. 

ERY'SIMUM  OFFICINALE  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge-mustard.    See  Erysimum. 

ERYSl'PELAS,  (spua-iTesXix,;,  from  s^vuj,  to  draw^ 
and  ■uysKa.s,  adjoining;  named  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  being  affected  by  the  eruption),  formerly 
called  Ignis  sacer,  and  popularly,  St.  Anthony's 
fire  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  and 
order  exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  There  arc  two 
species  of  this  disease,  according  to  him:  \.  Ery- 
sipelas  vcsiculosum,  with  large  blisters  :  2.  Erysf. 
pclas  phlyctwnodes,  the  shingles,  or  an  erysipelas, 
with  phlyctenjE,  or  smair blisters. 

The  erysipelas  of  the  face,  where  this  affection 
very  frequently  appears,  comes  on  with  a  cold 
shivering,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia.  The 
hot  stage  of  this  is  frequently  attended  with  a  con- 
fusion of  the  head,  and  some  degree  of  delirium  ; 
and  almost  always  with  drowsiness,  and  perhaps 
coma.  The  pulse  is  always  frequent,  and  com- 
monly full  and  hard.  When  these  symptoms  have 
continued  for  one,  two,  or  at  most  for  three  days, 
an  erythema  appears  on  some  part  of  the  face. 
This  at  first  is  of  no  great  extent ;  but  gradually 
spreads  from  the  part  it  first  occupied  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  face,  till  it  has  affected  the  whole  ; 
and  frequently  from  the  face  it  spreads  over  the 
hairy  scalp,  or  descends  on  some  part  of  the  cheek. 
As  the  redness  spreads,  it  commonly  leaves,  or  at 
least  is  abated  in,  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied. 
All  the  parts  which  the  redness  affects  are  also  af- 
fected with  some  swelling,  which  continues  for 
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some  time  after  the  redness  has  abated.  The  whole 
face  becomes  considerably  turgid;  and  the  eyc-lids 
are  often  so  much  swelled  as  entirely  to  shut  up  the 
eyes.  When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  there  commonly  ^rise,  sooner 
or  later,  blisters,  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  on 
several  parts  of  the  face.  These  contain  a  thin  co- 
lourless liquor,  which  sooner  or  later  runs  out.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  in  the  blistered  places  sometimes 
becomes  livid  and  blackish  ;  but  this  seldom  goes 
deeper,  or  discovers  any  degree  of  gangrene  affect- 
ing the  skin.  On  the  parts  of  the  face  not  af- 
fected with  blisters,  the  cuticle  suffers,  towards 
the  end  of  the  disease,  a  considerable  desquama- 
tion. Sometimes  the  tumor  of  the  eye-lids  ends  in 
a  suppuration. 

The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not 
produce  any  remission  of  the  fever  which  had  be- 
fore prevailed;  nay,  sometimes  the  fever  encrcases 
with  the  spreading  and  increasing  inflammation. 
The  inflammation  commonly  continues  for  eight  or 
ten  days  ;  and,  for  the  same  time,  the  fever  and 
symptoms  attending  it  also  continue.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  the  delirium  and  coma  attend- 
ing it  sometimes  go  on  increasing,  and  the  patient 
dies  apoplectic  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh 
day  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  that  the  disease  is  translated  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  parts.  But  Dr.  Cullcn 
thinks,  that  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  merely  a  com- 
munication from  the  external  affection,  as  this  con- 
tinues increasing  at  the  same  time  with  the  internal. 
When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place,  the  in- 
flammation, after  having  affected  the  whole  face,  and 
perhaps  the  other  external  parts  of  the  head,  ceases, 
and  with  that  the  fever  also  ;  and,  without  any 
other  crisis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinary 
health.  This  disease  is  not  commonly  contagious; 
but  as  it  may  arise  from  an  acrid  matter  externally 
applied ;  so  it  is  possible,  that  the  disease  may  some- 
times be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 
Persons  who  have  once  laboured  under  erysipelas 
are  liable  to  returns  of  it. 

The  event  of  this  disease  may  be  foreseen  from 
the  state  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  more  or 
less  the  affection  of  the  brain.  If  neither  delirium 
nor  coma  come  on,  the  erysipelas  is  seldom  attended 
with  any  danger ;  but  when  these  symptoms  appear 
early  in  the  disease,  and  are  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  utmost  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  erysipelas  of  the  face  is  to  be  cured,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some  practitioners,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  phlegmonic  inflammation  ;  by 
blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives,  and  by  employ- 
ing every  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  See 
Erythema.  Many  observations,  however,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the 
concomitant  fever  has  here  a  tendency  to  the  typ- 
hoid typej  and  therefore  evacuationSj  apparently 


serviceable  in  the  first  instance,  have  afterwards  a 
bad  effect.  The  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and 
purging  .  re  to  be  employed  more  or  less  according 
to  the  urgency  of  symptoms  ;  particularly  those 
which  mark  an  affection  of  the  brain.  As  the  py- 
rexia continues,  and  often  increases  with  the  in- 
flammation of  the  face,  so  the  evacuations  above 
mentioned  are  to  be  employed  at  any  time  of  the 
disease.  When,  however,  the  fever,  in  place  of 
marks  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis,  particularly  a  full, 
hard,  and  strong  pulse,  is  attended  with  symptoms 
of  great  debility,  and  with  a  small  pulse  easily 
compressible,  evacuations,  particularly  under  the 
form  of  blood-letting,  must  be  used  with  very  great 
caution.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  use  of 
refrigerant  cathartics  may  still  be  persisted  in  with 
more  safety  and  greater  advantage.  But  whether 
evacuations  have  been  employed  or  not,  when 
symptoms  of  debility  run  to  a  great  height,  and 
marks  of  a  putrescent  tendency  appear,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  wine  and  the  Peruvian  bark.  In 
cases  which,  at  the  commencement,  require  evacua- 
tion, these  are  often,  in  the  after  periods,  employed 
with  very  great  benefit. 

In  this,  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  head,  when 
that  part  happens  to  be  the  seat  of  erysipelas,  it  is 
proper  to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as  he  can  easily 
bear  it,  into  somewhat  of  an  erect  posture  :  and  as, 
in  this  disease,  there  is  always  an  external  affection, 
so,  various  external  applications  have  been  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  part  affected ;  but  almost  all  of 
them  are  of  doubtful  effect. 

An  erysipelas  frequently  appears  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  besides  the  face,  and  such  other  erysi- 
pelatous inflammations  frequently  end  in  suppura- 
tion ;  but  these  cases  are  seldom  dangerous.  At 
coming  on,  they  are  sometimes  attended  with  drow- 
siness, and  even  with  some  delirium  ;  but  this  sel. 
dom  happens,  and  these  symptoms  do  not  continue 
after  the  inflammation  is  formed.  Dr.  Cullen  does 
not  remember  to  have  seen  an  instance  of  the 
translation  of  an  inflammation  from  the  limbs  to  an 
internal  part :  and  though  these  inflammations  of 
the  limbs  be  attended  with  pyrexia,  they  seldom 
require  the  same  evacuations  as  the  erysipelas  of 
the  face. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  erysipelas 
in  London,  will  less  admit  of  an  antiphlogistic  treaty 
ment,  than  that  which  usually  occurs  in  Scotland: 
and  this  difference  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for 
merely  on  the  ground  of  diseases  of  debility  being 
always  more  prevalent  there  than  in  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Ilufeland  has  published  some  observa- 
tions on  the  eri/sipelas  of  new-burn  children ;  a 
disease  which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently known  to  practitioners.  Very  little  is 
said  on  this  subject,  indeed,  in  medical  books. 
The  first  who  describes  it  is  Mr.  Bromfield,  in  the 
Med.  Com.  It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Girtanner ; 
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and  fully  by  Professor  Osiander,  of  Gottingen,  in 
his  Mem.  of  Physic  and  Midwifery. 

"  The  disease  appears  in  the  first  day^o  af  life  to 
the  sixth  week,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  chil- 
dren being  born  with  it.    Sometimes  it  is  preceded 
by  locked  jaw  and  jaundice.    At  a  single  place, 
or  on  several  at  once,  particularly  on  the  lower 
extremities,  regio  inguinis,  the  neck,  &c.  red  spots 
appear;  which  being  at  first  but  little  raised  on  the 
skin,  extend  themselves  afterwards,  whereby  the 
parts  begin  to  swell,  and  become  hard  and  painful. 
On  pressing  the  swelling  with  the  finger,  the  spot 
where  the  finger  is  applied  becomes  white,  but 
without  leaving  a  dimple.  The  colour  of  the  tumor 
is  changed,  and  becomes  dark  red  and  blue;  gan- 
grenous blisters  and  petechiae  appear  ;  the  joints 
affected  by  the  disease  become  stiff,  the  belly  tense, 
and  locked  jaw  and  jaundice  sometimes  supervene 
a  little  before  death  comes  on.    The  disease  seems, 
in  some  cases,  to  originate  from  the  epidemical  con- 
stitution, at  least  Professor  Osiander  observed  it 
at  the  time  when  many  lying-in  women  were  af- 
fected by  bilious  and  rheumatic  fevers.  Girtanncr 
says,  it  is  less  dangerous  when  the  erysipelas  is 
confined  to  single  places,  and  when  it  begins  to 
suppurate,  but  when  it  extends  itself,   and  first 
appears  on  the  belly  and  genitals,  or  when  gan- 
grene supervenes,  the  event  is  mostly  fatal.  Brom- 
field,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  saving  a  child  under 
these  circumstances.    It  proves  certainly  mortal, 
however,  when  the  intestines  are  affected,  or  tris- 
mus comes  on.   The  disease  lasts  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  a  fortnight,  and  longer. 

In  the  method  of  cure  which  Professor  Hufeland 
employed,  though  on  the  whole  with  little  avail, 
recourse  was  had  to  evacuating  the  intestinal  canal 
by  vomits,  mild  purgatives,  and  clysters.  Zinc, 
calc.  and  opium  were  administered,  and  frictions 
with  oil  and  opium  were  applied  on  the  belly  and 
region  of  the  liver.  To  promote  a  diaphoresis, 
antimonials  and  aq.  amm.  acet.  were  exhibited,  and 
-  their  operation  promoted  by  warm  baths ;  and  at 
the  transition  of  the  inflammation  to  gangrene,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  &c.  were  administered. 
The  application  of  preparations  of  lead,  by  repel- 
ling the  eruption,  are  likely  to  occasion  a  dangerous 
metastasis  towards  the  intestines.  Neither  is  it  ad, 
viseable  to  make  use  of  the  bark  and  camphor, 
while  the  disease  is  in  the  inflammatory  stage ; 
though,  according  to  Bromfield,  it  may  be  of  great 
service,  when  the  erysipelas  threatens  to  become 
gangrenous.  It  seems,  according  to  what  Hufe- 
land has  observed,  that  on  the  whole,  baths  of 
warm  milk,  in  combination  with  gentle  diaphoretics 
and  antispasmodics,  as  valerian,  zinc.  calc.  and  in 
some  cases  musk,  are  the  best  remedies  for  curing 
this  dangerous  infantile  disease. 

Dr.  AVells,  a  physician  of  London,  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  erysi- 
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pclas  is  contagious.  This  opinion  is  also  supported 
in  a  paper,  in?ertt'd  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  by  Dr.  Stokes  of  Chesterfield.  Dr.  Cullen, 
it  seems,  had  noticed  it  himself — "  This  disease," 
says  the  Professor,  "  is  not  commonly  contagious ; 
but  as  the  disease  may  arise  from  an  acrid  matter 
externally  applied,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  disea'e 
may  sometimes  be  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  or  wasp,  1  have 
seen  produce  all  the  effects  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  acrimonj'  may  be 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  A  n  hos- 
pital physician,  of  sufiiciently  just  information,  also 
says,  that  they  have  had  instances  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  erysipelas,  several  persons  being  affected 
in  the  fame  room  or  ward.  That  it  has  been  »o 
communicated  is  a  fact ;  but  I  have  a  hundred  ne- 
gative instances,  in  which  only  one  in  a  family  has 
been  affected,  though  there  was  a  free  communi- 
cation between  the  patient  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  family."    See  Inflammation. 

ERYTHE'MA,  {b^v^jm,  from  spv^a;,  red);  a 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin.    The  word  erythema 
does  not  apply  to  any  primary  disease,  but  to  a 
great  number  of  those  cutaneous  inflammations  de- 
nominated by  another  term,  viz.  the  erysipelas,  or 
popularly,  St.  Anthony^ s  fire;  and  which,  being  com- 
monly symptomatic  of  some  other  inflammation  or 
disorder,  are  to  be  removed  only  by  removing  the 
primary  disease.    The  erythema  is  found  scarcely 
to  bear  any  kind  of  warm  application  to  itself ; 
and  is  very  apt,  if  treated  as  a  primary  disease,  to 
terminate  in  a  gangrene  of  the  part  aflfected,  or 
some  other  disorder  still  more  dangerous.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  phlegmon  and  erythema,  ac^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Cullen,  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the 
inflammation  seems  jjarticularly  to  affect  the  vessels 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin  communicating 
with  the  lax  adjacent  cellular  texture ;  whence  a 
more  copious  effusion,  and  that  too  of  serum  con- 
vertible into  pus,  takes  place.    In  the  erythema, 
the  affection  is  of  the  vessels  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  skin  communicating  with  the  rete  7nucosum, 
which  docs  not  admit  of  any  effusion  but  what  sepa- 
rates the  cuticle  and  gives  occasion  to  the  formation 
of  a  blister,  while  the  smaller  size  of  the  vessels  ad- 
mits only  of  the  effusion  of  a  thin  fluid  very  seldom 
convertible  into  pus.    The  cure  of  the  fever  attend- 
ed with  erythema,  is  spoken  of  under  erysipelas. 
With  regard  to  the  external  treatment  little  can  be 
said,  as  the  cases  occur  very  seldom  in  which  we 
should  be  justified  in  using  any  topical  remedies 
whatever.    Where  the  disease  is  siturted  on  the 
head  or  face,  cold  or  astringent  applications  arc 
extremely  dangerous  and  liable  to  occasion  a  phre- 
nitis.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  attempted,  it  is  to  assuage 
the  burning  heat  of  the  skin,  by  letting  the  patient 
hold  his  face  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water  into  which 
some  camphor  is  thrown,  ,so  that  the  steam  may  be 
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felt;  or,  in  case  of  a  troublesome  effusion  of  lymph 
from  the  skin,  we  may  absorb  it  by  applying  occa- 
sionally a  little  starch  powder. 

Some  have  preferred  bathing  the  part  with  aqua 
ammoniae  acetatai  alone.  But  in  any  case,  these 
applications  should  be  previously  warmed,  in  a  tea- 
cup  placed  in  hot  water  ;  and  the  part  should  be 
covered  immediately  after  their  use.  Greasy  appli- 
cations are  to  be  wholly  interdicted  in  all  cases  of 
this  disease. 

ERYTRO'DANUM,  (s^vS^oSavov,  from  s^vS^o^, 
rcd^  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice).  See 

RuBIA. 

E'SCH AR,  (_e(rxa-poi,  from f <r%af  aw,  to  scab  over ); 
the  porlion  of  flesh  that  is  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  caustic.  It  generally  assumes  a  black  and 
shrivelled  appearance. 

ESCHAROTICA,  (of  the  Greek  £(r%afcu7(m, 
from  aa-')^a.(;tt.ujy  to  scab  over  J,  escharotks,  caustics, 
or  corrosives.  This  terra  is  given,  by  surgeons,  to 
those  substances  which  possess  a  power  of  destroy, 
ing  the  texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the  living 
body  to  which  they  are  directly  applied.  The  ope- 
ration of  caustics,  whilst  any  living  principle  sub- 
sists  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  always 
attended  with  pain,  and  may  thereby  prove  a  con- 
siderable irritation  to  the  whole  system  ;  but  this  is 
an  effect  which  they  possess  with  many  other  sti- 
mulants. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  their  use 
in  exciting  a  discharge  of  pus  from  a  wound,  when 
they  are  employed  sparingly,  and  with  that  parti- 
cular view  ;  as  when  h^clr.  nitrat.  rub.  is  lightly 
sprinkled  on  a  sore,  or  else  incorporated  with  some 
digestive  ointment,  previous  to  its  application. 

The  particular  corrosives,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  practice,  are  very  generally  known.  As  solvents 
of  animal  matter,  we  may  mention,  in  the  first 
place,  the  acids  which  are  obtained  in  a  very  con- 
centrated state,  such  as  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous ; 
these,  therefore,  may  be  employed  as  caustics. 
Their  fluidity,  however,  makes  it  difficult  to  confine 
their  application  to  the  parts  which  are  only  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  seldom 
employed.  The  caustic  most  generally,  employed 
is  the  kali puru,yi,  formerly  named  lapis  infernalis, 
or  potential  cautery.  How  it  is  to  be  managed  as  a 
caustic,  is  a  matter  very  well  known.  Dr.  Edward 
Barry,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  has  pro- 
posed the  employment  of  a  caustic  of  acid  and  alkali 
altcrna(eli)  applied.  Dr.  Culien  allows  that  the  idea 
is  specious,  but  on  trial  it  did  not  succeed  with  him ; 
and  he  supposes  it  will  not  at  all  answer,  except 
where  large  masses  of  living  substance  are  to  be 
consumed,  and  where  the  spreading  of  the  acid  can 
do  no  harm. 

The  caustic  qualities  of  acids,  though  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  their  being  combined  with  alkalies  and 
eai'ths,  are  not  so  by  their  being  combined  with 
metals.    On  the  contrary,  the  nitrous  acidj  com- 


bined with  silver,  gives  the  argent,  nitrat.  or  lunar 
caustic  a  remedy  very  commonly  employed  ;  and 
the  muriatic  ucid,  in  a  concentrated  state,  join, 
ed  with  antimony,  gives  the  antim.  muriut.  or  what 
was  formerly  called  butter  of  antimony.,  which  ijs 
one  of  the  strongest  caustics  known.  Some  of  these 
metallic  escharotics  are  attended  with  the  same  in- 
convenience as  the  simple  acids  ;  that  is,  they  are 
disposed  to  spread  beyond  the  bounds  intended 
for  them  :  this,  however,  is  more  easily  managed 
with  respect  to  the  argent,  nitrat.  which  can  be  got 
in  a  solid  form,  than  with  respect  to  the  antimonial 
caustic,  which  is  necessarily  liquid  ;  and  hence  the 
latter  is  more  rarely  employed  by  surgeons. 

These  corrosive  matters,  as  has  been  observed, 
are  of  different  degrees  of  strength  ;  and  act  oftea 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied.  When  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  more  solid  parts, 
they  still  may  dissolve  those  more  tender  fungous 
excrescences  which  arise  in  ulcers.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  alum.,  having  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  watery  parts  exhaled,  and  its  acid  therebj  con- 
centrated, is  rendered  capable  of  consuming  the 
fungous  growth  in  ulcers.  It  is,  however,  always 
a  weak  escharotic  ;  and  we  have  a  stronger  kind 
in  the  preparations  of  mercury  and  copper.  Both 
these  preparations  are  noted  for  their  cleaning  foul 
sores,  and  bringing  them  to  discharge  a  proper  pus, 
so  necessary  to  their  healing  ;  all  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  escharotic  power  under  proper 
management. 

A  specific  power,  in  certain  cases,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  mercurial  escharotics ;  but 
this  cannot  be  supposed  in  the  preparations  of  cop- 
per, which,  however,  often  answer  the  purpose 
as  well.  In  practice,  the  force  of  the  latter  cannot 
be  so  well  measured  or  limited,  as  the  former;  and 
thereibre  the  dry  liydrarg.  nitr.  rub.  or  red  preci- 
pitate, as  being  little  liable  to  spread,  is  found  the 
most  convenient  application.  Mixing  this  with 
unctuous  matters,  very  much  diminishes  its  power, 
and  this  is  found  necessary  sometimes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers. 

Some  persons  make  a  distinction  between  caustics 
and  escharotics.,  and  this  they  found  only  on  the 
degree  of  action  expected  from  either;  but  there  is 
no  good  foundation  for  this.  Sec  the  diflerent 
substances  named  above. 

ESCULENT  ;  an  epithet  given  to  such  plants, 
or  any  part  of  them,  that  may  be  eaten  for  food. 
Thus  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  &c.  are  esculent 
vegetables. 

E'SOX  LU'CIUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
fish  of  the  class  pieces,  and  ordt-r  abdominules^  from 
whose  liver  an  oil  spontaneously  is  sei)<T.rated,  which 
is  termed  in  some  pharmacopu;ias  oleum  lucii  piscis. 
It  is  used,  in  some  countries,  to  destroy  spots  of  the 
transparent  cornea;  and  also  to  auoi«t  the  skin  in 
rheumatism. 
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ESSENCI!,  IS  strictly  that  which  eonstUuies  the 
tiature  of  any  thing,  and  makes  it  be  vt  hat  it  is  ; 
but  in  pharmacy  it  is  used  to  signify  the  concen- 
trated  properties,  or  Tirtues,  of  any  simple  sub- 
stance or  composition. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL.    See  Oil. 

E'SSERA,  (essera,  Arab.);  a  species  of  cuta- 
neous eruption,  distinguished  by  broad,  shining, 
■smooth,  red  spots,  mostly  without  fever,  and  difler- 
ing  from  the  nettle  rash  only  in  not  being  elevated. 
It  generally  attacks  t^he  face,  hands,  and  wrists. 

E'SULA,  (from  esiis^  eating,  because  it  is  eaten 
by  some  as  a  medicine)  ;  spurge. 

E'SULA  MAJOR.  The  officinal  plant  ordered 
by  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Euphor- 
bia pulusiris  ;  umbella  midtifida^  bifida^  involucellis 
ovcUisfoliis  lanceolatisy  t  amis  sterilibus^  Linn.  The 
juice  of  this  plant  is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  common 
purge  ;  and  the  plant  itself  is  given,  in  some  places, 
in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 

E'SULA  MINOR,  the  tiiliymalis  cyparissus : 
cypress  spurge.  This,  like  roost  of  the  spurges,  is 
very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the  eyes  and  oesophagus 
after  touching  them.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
whatever  were  its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  others,  was  that  of  a  laxative.  A- 
mongst  the  vulgar,  it  is  called  ^joor-nza?*'*  rhubarb. 

ETHER.    See  yETiiEii. 

ETHER,  ACETOUS;  an  etherial  fluid,  drawn 
over  from  an  equal  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetous 
acid,  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat  from  a  glass  retort 
in  a  sand  bath.  It  has  a  grateful  smell,  and  is  ex- 
tremely light,  volatile,  and  inflammable. 

■  ETHER,  MURIATIC.  This  is  obtained  by 
first  mixing,  and  then  distilling,  alcohol,  with  ex- 
tremely concentrated  muriat  of  tin.  It  is  stimulant, 
antiseptic,  and  diuretic  in  its  efiects,  though  little 
used  in  practice. 

ETHERIAL  OIL;  a  name  given  to  any  highly 
rectified  essential  oil. 

'  ETHIOPS,  ANTIMONIAL.    See  ^thiops. 
ETHIOPS  MINERAL.     See  Hydrargyrus 

eUM  SULPHURE. 

ETHIOPS  PER  SE.    See  Oxydum  iiydrar- 

GYRI  NIGRUM. 

ETHIOPS  MARTIALIS.    See  ^thiops. 

■  ETHMOID  BONE,  (from  ^9,aof,  cribrum  a  sieve, 
and  siSo;,  forma,  shape),  the  sieve-like  bone.  It  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  os  frontis. 
It  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  holes,  through 
which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  ;  and 
hence  it  has  this  name.  It  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis 
and  sphenoides  by  the  sutura  ethmoidalis.  In  its 
middle  it  has  a  small  process  called  crista  galli,  to 
which  the  fore  end  of  the  falx  is  tied.  From  its 
under  side,  there  goes  a  thin  bone,  which  divides  the 
cavity  of  the  nostrils  in  two  ;  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  grooved  with  tlie  vomer.  On  each  side  of 
this  partition  it  has  several  small  spongious  laminze, 


called  o!sa  spongiosa,  which  are  full  of  little  cells, 
at  their  juncture  with  the  ethmoides.  The  two  ex- 
ternal laminas  of  the  ossa  spongio'-a,  make  part  of 
the  orbit  at  the  great  canthus :  and  they  are  called 
plana,  because  they  are  smooth  and  even. 

ETHMOI'DES,  OS.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

EUDIOMETER  ;  an  instrument  by  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  azot  in  atmospherical  air 
can  be  ascertained.  See  Atmosphere.  These  are 
variously  constructed,  but  all  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  decomposing  common  air,  by  means  of 
a  body  which  has  a  greater  aflinity  with  the  oxygen. 

EUGE'NIA  JAMBOS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Malabar  plum-tree.    See  Malabar  plum. 

EUPATO'RIUM,  (s'jTfcclootoy,  from  Eupator,  its 
inventor),  also  called  Eupatorium  Arabicuin,  hemp 
AGRIMONY,  a  very  bitter  and  strong  smelling  plant. 
It  is  the  Eupatorium  cannabinum  ;  foliis  digifatis. 
Linn.  Its  juice  proves  violently  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotes 
the  secretions  very  generally.  It  is  recommended, 
in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  as  a  remedy  in  drop- 
sies, jaundice,  agues,  &c.  and  is  in  common  use  in 
Holland,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  of 
the  blood  in  old  ulcers,  scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

EUPATO'RIUxM  ARA'BICUM.    Scq  Eupa-  - 

TORIUM. 

EUPATO'RIUM  CANNABI'NUM;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  hemp  agrimony.    See  Eupatorium. 

EUPATO'RIUM  ME'SUES.  See  Ageuatcm. 

EUPE'PTICA,  (svifsitliKcx,,  from  eu,  good,  and 
■STsitlu!,  to  digest),  eupepiics:  substances,  arc  so  call- 
ed that  are  easy  of  solution  in  the  stomach. 

EUPHO'RBIA  ANTIQUORUM;  the  Linnaeaa 
name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  yield  the  Euphorbium, 

EUPHO'RBIA  CANARIE'NSIS;  a  species  of 
spurge  in  the  Canary  islands,  Avhich  is  said  to  af- 
ford the  gum  euphorbium. 

EUPHO'RBLi  CYPARI'SSIAS  ;  the  syste. 
mafic  name  of  the  cypress  spurge.  See  Esula  mi- 
nor. 

EUPHO'RBIA  LATHY'RIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  afl"ords  the  lesser  cataputia 
seeds.    See  Cataputia  minor. 

EUPHO'RBIA  OFFICINA'RUM;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  yields  euphorbium  in 
the  greatest  abundance.    See  Euphorbium. 

EUPHO'RBIA  PALU'STRIS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  spurge.    See  Esula  major. 

EUPHO'RBIA  PARA'LIAS.  See  Titiiymalus 

PARALIOS. 

EUPHO'RBIUM,  (from  Euphorbus,  the  physi- 
cian  of  king  Juba,  in  honour  of  whom  it  w  as  so 
named)  ;  an  inodorous  gum-resin,  in  yellow  tears, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten. 
This  gum  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  several  species 
of  euphorbicB,  but  principally  from  the  Euphorbia 
offidnarum  ;  aculeata  nuda  multangular  is,  aculeis 
germitiatis,  Linn.  It  is  imported  from  Ethiopia, 
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Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains  an  active 
drastic  resin,  but  it  is  very  seldom  employed,  ex- 
cept as  an  errhine. 

EUPHRA'SIA,  (corrupted  from  Euphrosi/ne, 
£V(p^e;uvyj,  from  £u(piiuv,  joyful;  so  called  because  it 
exliilerates  the  spirits),  the  herb  eye-bright  ;  eu- 
phrasia  officinalis;  foliis  ovatis,  lineaiis,  argute 
dentatis,  Linn.  This  little  plant  has  been  greatly 
n  favour  with  the  common  people,  as  a  remedy 
for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  yet  it  is  now  wholly 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  British 
herb  tobacco. 

EUPHRA'SIA  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  eye-bright.    See  Euphrasia. 

EUSTA'CHIAN  TUBE  ;  tuba  Eustacliiana. 
The  tube  so  called  was  discovered  by  the  great  ana- 
tomist Eustachius.  It  begins  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and 
inwards  in  a  bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  goes 
on,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous, 
gradually  becoming  larger,  and  at  length  ends  be- 
hind the  palatum  moUe.  Through  this  tube  the 
air  passes  to  the  tympanum,  by  which  the  impres- 
sions on  the  latter  are  counterbalanced.    See  Ear. 

EUSTA'CHIAN  VALVE.  See  Valtula  Eu- 
staciiii. 

EUSTA'CHIUS  (Bartholomew),  an  eminent 
physician  and  anatomist  at  Rome,  flourished  about 
the  year  1550.  His  anatomical  plates  were  disco- 
vered there  in  1712,  and  published  in  1714.  His 
memory  is  perpetuated  in  our  days,  by  the  name 
given  to  that  canal  which  extends  from  the  external 
ear  to  the  fauces  (see  Eustachian  tube),  and  of 
which  he  was  the  first  discoverer. 

EVACUATION,  any  diminution  of  the  animal 
fluids,  whether  it  be  by  cathartics,  blood-letting, 
or  any  other  means. 

EVAPORATION;  the  volatilization  of  a  fluid 
by  means  of  heat,  with  access  of  air,  in  order  to  di- 
minish its  fluidity,  to  obtain  any  salts  that  it  may 
hold  in  solution,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  a 
residuum.  In  this  manner  sea  water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  salt  obtained ;  decoctions  also  are  made 
into  extracfs.  The  general  rules  for  evaporating 
are,  to  place  the  matter  in  a  flat,  shallow,  wide 
vessel,  so  that  a  large  surface  of  the  liquor  may  be 
presented  to  the  air ;  for  it  is  only  from  the  sur- 
face that  evaporation  takes  place.  The  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of 
the  substance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree 
of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  lost ;  thus  the  less 
fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  strongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  less  the  degree 
of  heat  ought  to  be  ;  and  in  such  cases,  too,  a  for- 
cible current  of  air  is  sometimes  scarcely  admis- 
sible :  on  the  contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be 
evaporated  is  not  very  volatile,  and  the  matter  to 
be  left  is  very  fixed,  and  does  not  adhere  strongly 


to  the  volatile  part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged 
by  a  strong  heat,  aided  by  a  current  of  air  directed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

This  process  is  applicable  to  the  solutions  of  all 
those  substances  which  are  less  volatile  than  the 
menstruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat 
requisite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid :  as  the 
solutions  of  fix.t  alkaline  salts  ;  of  the  gummy,  ge- 
latinous, and  other  inodorous  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  in  water;  and  of  many  resinous  sub- 
stances in  alcohol. 

EXANTHE'MATA,  (egav9i;ju,a,  from  e^avhuf 
to  spring  forth,  or  bud)  ;  an  eruption  of  the  skin. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  exanthemata  an  order  in  the  class 
pyrexia;.  It  includes  contagious  diseases,  beginning 
with  fever,  and  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  skin. 
See  NosoLO&Y. 

EXCIPIENT.  In  prescriptions,  that  is  called 
excipient  which  receives  the  other  ingredients,  and 
gives  them  a  proper  form,  as  oflicinal  electuaries, 
conserves  &c* 

EXCITABILITY.    See  Excitement. 

EXCITEMENT,  a  term  lately  introduced  into 
medicine  by  Dr.  Brown.  Man  and  other  animals, 
perhaps,  differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead  state, 
or  from  any  other  inanimate  matter,  in  this  pro- 
perty alone ;  they  can  be  affected  by  external  agents^ 
as  well,  as  by  certain  functions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  phenomena  pecw 
liar  to  the  living  state  can  be  produced.  This  pro- 
position extends  to  every  thing  that  is  vital  in  nature, 
and  therefore  applies  to  vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible  by  heat,  diet, 
and  other  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  blood, 
the  fluids  secreted  from  the  body,  and  air.  The 
functions  of  the  system  itself,  producing  the  same 
eff"ect,  are  muscular  contraction,  sense,  or  percep- 
tion, and  the  energy  of  the  brain  in  thinking,  and 
in  exciting  passions  and  emotions.  These  affect  the 
system  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  agents; 
and  they  arise  both  from  the  other  and  from  them- 
selves. 

If  the  property  which  distinguishes  living  from 
dead  matter,  or  the  operation  of  either  of  the  two 
sets  of  powers  be  withdrawn,  life  ceases.  Nothing 
else  than  the  presence  of  these  is  necessary  to  life. 
The  property  on  which  both  sets  of  powers  act  is 
named  excitability,  and  tl»e  powers  themselves 
exciting  powers.  The  word  body,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown,  means,  both  the  body  simply  so  called, 
and  also  as  endued  with  an  intellectual  part,  a 
part  appropriated  to  passion  and  emotion,  or  a 
soul:  the  usual  appellation  that  prevails  in  medical 
writings  is  system. 

The  effects,  common  to  all  the  exciting  powers, 
are  sense,  motion,  mental  exertion,  and  passion. 
Now  their  effects  being  the  same,  it  must  be  granted, 
that  the  operation  of  all  the  powers  is  the  same. 
The  effects  of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon  the 
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excitability  may  be  denominated  excitement.  For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  subject,  see  Bru- 

NONIANISM. 

EXCITING  CAUSE,  the  same  as  occasional, 
procatarctic,  or  remote  cause.  It  is  that  which, 
when  applied  to  a  body  under  a  state  of  predispo- 
sition, excites  a  disease.  The  exciting  or  remote 
causes  of  diseases  are  either  external  or  internal. 
See  Causes. 

EXCORIATION,  (from  excorio,  to  take  off 
the  skin)  ;  an  abrasion  of  the  cutis. 

EXCREMENTS,  (from  excerno,  to  separate 
from)  ;  the  stools  or  alvine  faeces. 

EXCRESCENCE,  (from  excresco,  to  grow 
from)  ;  a  preternatural  formation  of  flesh,  or  a 
tumor  of  any  part  of  the  body.  Wens,  warts,  &c. 
are  excrescences. 

EXCRETION,  (from  excerno,  to  separate 
from)  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  scparaHon  or  secretion 
of  those  fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that 
are  supposed  to  be  u^eless,  as  the  urine,  perspira- 
tion, and  alvine  fiEcos. 

EXO'CHAS,  (s^oxiy-Si  from  e^w,  without,  and 
tX'^j  have  J ;  a  tubercle  on  the  outside  of  the 
anus. 

EXO'MPHALOS,  (£^5j«.<paAoj,  from  e^,  out, 
and  cijj^faXos,  the  navel) ;  an  umbilical  hernia.  See 
Hernia. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA,  (£^0(?9aAf/.«x,  from  e^,  out, 
and  oipflaA^oof,  the  erje)  ;  a  swelling  or  outwaid  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulb  ot  the  eye,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  eye-lids  cannot  coTcr  it.  This  disease  may 
be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is  termed  ex- 
cphihalmia  injlammatoria ;  or  from  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  termed  the 
exophthalmia  purulenta ;  or,  from  a  congestion  of 
blood  within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia 
sanguined. 

EXOSTO'SIS,  (s^oslujsis,  from  and  oa-lsov,  a 
bonej ;  also  named  hyperostosis ;  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  tumor  of  a  bone.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
arranged,  by  Cullen,  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
tumores. 

EXPECTORANTS,  (expectorantia,  a  word 
derived  from  expectoro,  to  discharge  from  the 
breast)  ;  an  appellation  given  to  those  medicines 
Avhich  facilitate  the  bringing  up  the  contents  of 
the  lungs. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  rendering  the  matters  present 
in  the  bronchia  more  or  less  ready  to  be  brought 
up,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  and  state  of  them, 
■which  may  be  very  various,  according  to  the  difler- 
ence  of  the  disease  that  has  poured  them  out.  For 
this  reason  he  cannot  give  any  general  rule;  indeed 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that,  in  most  cases,  we  can  nei- 
ther increase  their  quantity,  nor  otherwise  change 
them,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  lor  an  ea'-ier  evacua- 
tion  by  the  mouth.  The  case  most  frequently  oc- 
curring, and  which  we  understand  the  best,  is  Avhea 


the  natural  mucus  that  exudes  from  the  follicles 
of  the  bronchia,  is  poured  out  in  an  unusually 
large  quantity,  and  often  in  a  more  viscid  state  than 
can  be  easily  detached  from  the  cells  of  the  bron- 
chia. It  is  in  this  case  especially  that  expecto- 
rants are  required  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  by 
their  use,  the  mucus  may  be  brought  up  more 
largely,  and  with  more  facility.  In  what  manner 
however  they  do  this,  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
They  may  perhaps  do  it  by  merely  exciting  a 
cough  ;  but  we  know  of  no  internal  medicines  ca- 
pable of  doing  this,  but  what  excite  vomiting  at 
the  same  time.  Diseases  depending  upon  an  acu- 
mulation  of  mucus  in  the  lungs  may,  however,  be 
often  relieved  by  medicines  which  determine  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  These  last  may  diminish 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  mucus  poured  into  the 
bronchia,  may  be  so  reduced,  that  the  expectora- 
tion of  what  remains  may  become  easy. 

These  means,  however,  do  not  properly  reach 
the  business  of  expectoration,  the  effectual  means 
of  expeding  which,  is  by  rendering  the  mucus  less 
viscid,  and  upon  this  account  more  easily  detached 
from  the  bronchia.  Here,  therefore,  is  occasion  for 
the  medicines  named  and  supposed  to  be  attenuan- 
tia  et  incidentia  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  suspects,  that  the 
whole  ot  the  theory  on  this  subject  is  mistaken :  in 
general,  bethinks,  no  such  medicines  do  exist.  He 
denies  the  existence  of  a  mucus  in  the  circulating 
mass  of  our  fluids  ;  and  contends,  that  mucus  never 
appears  but  in  consequence  of  a  stagnation  in  the 
mucous  follicles.  "  Many  phenomena  show,"  says 
he,  "  that,  whenever  the  secretion  of  the  liquor  to 
be  changed  into  mucus  is  increased,  it  is  poured 
out  in  a  very  liquid  form;  and  therefore,  from  its 
appearance  afterwards  as  mucus,  there  is  no  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  that  any  such  viscid  fluid  pre- 
existed in  the  mass  of  blood.  We  hold  it  therefore 
for  certain,  that  in  the  diseases  depending  upon  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchia,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  operation  of  attenuants,  as  I  believe 
that  nobody  will  fancy  they  can  operate  upon  the 
mucus  already  poured  out  into  the  bronchia." 

The  only  explanation  that  Dr.  Cullen  can  tind 
probable  is,  "  that  by  increasing  the  secretion  of 
the  liquid  that  is  to  afford  a  mucus,  this,  as  poured  , 
from  the  arteries  into  the  follicles,  being  always  a 
thin  fluid,  may  dilute  the  mucus  in  the  follicles, 
and  may  make  it  to  be  poured  out  from  these  in 
less  viscid  state,  and  may  thereby  render  it  more 
easy  to  be  brought  up  by  coughing,  that  is,  to  be 
more  freely  expectorated." 

The  means  however  of  effecting  this  are  not  very 
obvious.  We  know  no  internal  medicine  that  seems 
to  increase  the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  ;  yet  experience  seems  to  evince, 
that  there  are  medicines  that  can  quicken  the  secre- 
tion of  the  same  from  the  bronchia.   In  the  latter. 
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there  is  a  conslant  and  considerable  exhalafion  of 
moisiure;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  an  excrementitious  secretion,  connected 
■with  the  other  excrementitious  secretions,  particu- 
larly M'ith  the  perspiration  irom  the  surface  of  the 
body,  if  therefore  tliere  are  medicines  disposed  to 
cause  perspiration,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  these 
are  disposed  to  pass  by  the  exhalation  from  the 
lungs.  Medicines,  therefore,  which  pass  through 
tlie  vessels  of  the  lungs,  may  possibly  operate  upon 
the  secretions  made  there,  and  particularly  on  that 
of  the  fluid  to  be  ciiangcd  into  mucus.  By  this  the 
mucus  present  in  the  follicles  may  be  poured  out  in 
a  less  viscid  form,  and  consequently  in  a  state  to  be 
more  fit  for  expectoration. 

Amongst  the  pai'ticular  expectorants,  Dr.  Cullen 
first  sets  down  a  number  of  the  verticillated  plants 
M'hich  have  had  some  reputation  as  expectorants  ; 
though  their  powers  have  not  at  all  been  confirmed 
by  his  experience.  The  subjects  are  Enula  Cam- 
pana,  Iris  Florentina,  Tussilago,  Pctasites,  Nico- 
tiana.  and  Scilla.    See  those  articles. 

EXPIRATION,  (from  expiro,  to  breathe) ; 
that  part  of  respiration  in  which  the  air  is  driven 
out  from  the  lungs.    See  Respiration. 

EXPRESSED  OILS,  a  name  given  to  such  oils 
as  are  obtained  by  pressing  the  substance  contain- 
ing them,  as  olives,  which  give  out  olive  oil, 
almonds,  &c, 

EXPRESSION,  a  term  in  pharmacy,  signifying 
the  operation  of  the  press  for  forcing  out  the  juices 
of  succulent  herbs  and  fruits  ;  and  the  insipid  oils 
ef  the  unctuous  seeds  and  kernels.  The  harder 
fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previously  well 
beaten  or  ground;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode- 
rately bruised.  The  subject  is  then  included  in 
a  hair  bag,  and  pressed  betwixt  wooden  plates, 
in  the  common  screw-press,  as  long  as  any  juice 
runs  from  it.  The  expression  of  oils  is  performed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  juices  ;  only, 
here,  iron  plates  are  substituted  for  the  wooden 
ones  there  made  use  of.  The  subject  is  well 
pounded,  and  included  in  a  strong  canvass  bag, 
betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of  the  press,  a  hair- 
cloth is  interposed.  The  insipid  oils  of  all  the 
unctuous  seeds,  are  obtained,  uninjured,  by  this 
operation,  if  performed  without  the  use  of  heat ; 
which,  though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extraction  of 
the  oil,  at  the  same  time  impresses  an  ungrateful 
"flavour,  and  increases  its  disposition  to  grow  ran- 
■  cid.  The  oils  expressed  from  aromatic  substances 
generally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  essential 
oil:  hence  the  smell  and  flavour  of  flic  expressed 
oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely 
found  impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities 
of  the  subject :  oil  of  mustard-seed,  for  instance, 
is  as  soft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  almonds, 
the  pungency  of  the  mustard  remaining  entirely  ia 
the  cake  left  after  the  expression. 


EXSICCATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  tlrylng  of 

moist  bodies,  of  ' which  there  are  two  general  me- 
thods employed:  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are 
exhaled  by  heat;  in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or 
absorbed  by  substances,  whose  spongy  texture 
adapts  them  to  that  use.  Bodies  intimately  com- 
bined with,  or  dissolved  in,  a  fluid,  as  recent  vege- 
tables and  their  juices,  require  the  first;  such  as 
are  only  superficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
indissoluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are 
coramodiousJy  separated  from  it  by  the  second. 
Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  usually  exsiccated 
by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  air:  the  assistance  of 
a  gentle  artificial  heat  may,  nevertheless,  in  general, 
be  not  only  safely,  but  advantageously  had  recourse 
to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender 
flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any 
considerable  loss,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively 
colour  ;  which  would  both  be  greatly  injured  or 
destroyed  by  a  more  slow  exsiccation  in  the  air. 
Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  those  of  the  acrid 
kind,  as  horse-radish,  scurvy-grass,  and  arum,  lose 
their  yirtues  by  tliis  process.' 

EXTE'NSOR,  (Irom  extcndo,  to  stretch  out),  a 
name  given  to  certain  muscles  whose  office  it  is  to 
extend  the  part  to  which  they  are  fixed.  The  term 
is  used  in  opposition  to  Jlexor. 

EXTE  NSOR  BKEVTS  DIGITORUM  PEDIS, 
the  extensor  brevis  of  Douglas ;  a  muscle  of  the  toes 
situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  ' 
from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  os  caicife,  and 
soon  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  divisible  into  fbur  por- 
tions, which  send  on  an  equal  number  of  tendons 
that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  under  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  to 
be  inserted  into  its  tendinous  expansion.  Its  office 
is  to  extend  the  toes. 

EXTE'NSOR  CARPI  RADIALIS  BREVIOR, 
the  radialis  externus  brevior  of  Albinus,  and  rudi~ 
alls  secundus  of  VV  inslow;  a  muscle  of  the  wrist, 
situated  on  the  fore-arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
ligament  that  connects  the  radius  to  it,  and  runs 
along  the  outside  of  the  radius.  It  is  inserted  by 
a  long  tendon  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  fhe  middle  finger.  It  assists  ia 
extending  and  bringing  the  hand  backward. 

EXTE'NSOR  CARFl  RADIALIS  LONGIOR, 
the  radialis  externus  longior  of  Albinus,  and  radi- 
ulis  externus  primus  of  Winslow  ;  a  muscle  of  the 
carpils,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  former.  It  arises  thin,  broad, 
and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  ridge 
of  the  OS  humeri,  above  its  external  condyle,  and  is 
inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the  posterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the 
forefingers. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  ULNA'RIP,  the  %dnaris 
externus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow  ;  arises  from  the 
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outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  then  receives 
an  origin  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna:  its  tendon 
passes  in  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna ;  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  basis  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

EXTE'NSOR  DIGITORUM  COMMUNIS. 
This  muscle  is  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  and  extends 
all  the  joints  of  the  little  fingers.  It  arises  from 
the  external  protuberance  of  the  humerus  ;  and  at 
the  wrist,  it  divides  into  three  flat  tendons,  which 
pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into 
all  the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

EXTE'NSOR  DIGITORUM  LONGUS.  See 
Extensor  longus  digttouum  pedis. 

EXTE'NSOR  INDICIS.    See  Indicatoh. 

EXTE'NSOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM  PE- 
DIS,  the  extensor  longus  of  Douglas  ;  a  muscle 
situated  on  the  log,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of 
the  four  small  toes.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment: its  tendon  pass^os  under  the  annular  ligament, 
and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of  which  are  inserted 
into  the  second  and  tlitrd  phalanges  of  the  toe.'-,  and 
the  filth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 
This  la't  Winslow  reckons  a  distinct  muscle,  and 
calls  it  2)eronmis  trcvii. 

EXTh'NSOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  PEDIS. 
See  ExTENSoii  proprius  roLLtcis  pedis. 

EXTE'NSOR  MAGNUS.  See  Gastrocnemius 

INTERNUS. 

EXTE'NSOR  MAJOR  POLLICTS  MANUS. 

See  Extensor  secundi  internodtt. 

EXTE'NSOR  MINOR  POLLICIS  MANUS. 
See  Extensor  PRmi  internodii. 

EXTE'NSOR  OSSiS  METACARPI  POLLI- 
CIS MANUS,  ihti  abductor  lotigiis  poUicis  manus 
of  Albinus,  and  extensor  primi  internodii  of  Doug- 
las. It  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  interosseous 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTE'NSOR  POLLICIS  PRIMUS.  See  Ex- 
tensor PRIMl  INTERNODII. 

EXTE'NSOR  POLLICIS  SECUNDUS.  See 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

EXTE'NSOR  PRIMI  INTERNODII,  the 
extensor  minor  poHicis  manus  of  Albinus.  This 
and  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  nianus,  are 
named  extensor  poUicis  primus  by  Wiuslow,  and 
extensor  secundi  internodii  by  Douglas.  It  is  a 
muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely  out- 
wards. It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  (he  interosseous  ligament,  and 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTE'NSOR  PROPRIUS  POLLICIS  PEDIS, 
the  extensor  longus  poUicis  pedis  of  Douglas ;  an 


extensor  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy 
beginning,  some  way  below  the  head  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near 
its  lower  extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a  number 
of  fleshy  fibres,  which  desceud  obliquely,  and  form 
a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  first  and  last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

EXTE'NSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNODII,  the 
extensor  major  podicii  manus  of  Albinus,  extensor 
poUicis  secundus  of  Winsluw,  and  extensor  tertii 
internodii  of  Douglas.  It  is  a  muscle  of  the  thumb, 
situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  last  joint  of 
the  thumb  obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous  and  fleshy  from  ihe  middle  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  interosseous  ligaments ;  it  then  forms  a 
tendon,  which  runs  through  a  small  groove  at  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted 
info  the  last  bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTE'NSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNODII  IN- 
DICIS  PROPRIUS.    See  Indicator. 

EXTE'NSOR  TARSI  MINOR.     See  Plan- 

X-A  RIS 

EXTE'NSOR  TARSI  SURALIS.  See  Gas- 
trocnemius INTERNUS. 

EXTE'NSOR  TERTII  INTERNODII  MI. 
NIMl  DIGITL     See  Abductor  minimi  digiti 

MANUS. 

EXTE'NSOR  TERTII  INTERNODII  INDI= 
CIS.    See  Prior  Indicis. 

EXTENUATION,  a  loss  of  plumpness,  or 
general  decay  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  whole 
body. 

EXTE'RNUS  MA  LLEI.  See  Laxator  tym- 

PANT. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  long  used,  in 
the  common  and  true  acceptation,  to  express  a 
thing  extracted.  Hence,  it  was  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds  which  were  extracted  from  he- 
trogeneous  bodies,  by  the  action  of  any  menstruum, 
and  again  reduced  to  a  consistent  form,  by  the 
evaporation  of  that  menstruum.  Lately,  however, 
Extract  has  been  used  in  a  difterent  and  much  more 
limited  sense,  as  the  name  for  a  peculiar  principle, 
which  is  often  indeed  contained  in  extracts,  and 
which  before  had  no  proper  appellation.  It  is  in 
the  former  sense  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in 
which  Ave  wish  it  to  be  only  used,  while  a  new 
word  should  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the  new 
f  uhslance.  Dr.  And.  Duncan  proposes  to  call  it 
extractive. 

'The  liquors  which  dissolve  certain  substances  in 
their  pure  state,  serve  likewise  to  extract  them 
from  admixtures  of  other  matter.  Thus  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  the  meu.'^truam  of  essential  oils  and 
rusins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  resinous  and  oily 
vegetables  ;  as  water  does  those  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous and  saline  ;  the  inactive  earthy  parts  remain" - 
ing  untouched  by  both.    Water  extracts  likewise 
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fi  om  many  plants,  substances,  upon  which,  by  them- 
selves, it  has  little  effect ;  even  essential  oils  being, 
as  we  have  formerly  observed,  rendered  soluble  in 
that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  saline 
matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic 
plants,  and  most  of  the  bitters  and  astringents, 
yield  their  virtues  to  this  menstruum. 

Extraction  is  performed  by  macerating  or  steep- 
ing the  subject  in  its  appropriate  menstruum,  in 
the  cold;  or  digesting  or  circulating  them,  in  a  mo- 
derate warmth  ;  or  infusing  the  plant  in  the  boiling 
liquor,  and  sulfering  them  to  stand  in  a  covered 
vessel  till  grown  cold;  or  actually  boiling  them 
together  for  some  time:  but  if  the  vegetable  matter 
is  itself  succulent  and  watery,  it  is  sometimes  only 
necessary  to  express  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  proper  consistence. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  by  these 
means  proves  as  injurious  to  some  substances, 
by  occasioning  the  menstruum  to  take  up  their 
grosser  and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  enabling  it  to  extract  the  virtues  of  others^ 
Thus  guaiacum  or  logwood  impart  little  to  aque- 
ous liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat,  whilst  even 
a  small  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial 
to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedictus.  This  plant, 
which,  infused  in  boiling,  or  digested  in  sensibly  hot 
water,  gives  a  nauseous  taste,  so  offensive  to  the 
stomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields  to  the  cold 
element  a  grateful  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  dissolving  powers  of  li- 
quids, so  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  it. 
Hence  tinctures,  or  extractions  made  by  a  consi- 
derable heat,  deposit  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their 
contents,  and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker; 
a  circumstance  which  deserves  particular  regard. 

There  are  various  extracts  exhibited  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias :  their  properties  may  be  known  by 
turning  to  the  name  of  the  principal  subject. 

EXTRACTION,  in  surgery,  the  drawing  from, 
or  out  of  the  body,  any  thing  that  is  offensive,  as 
a  decayed  tooth,  &c. 

EXTRANEOUS,  any  foreign  substance,  as  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  It  is  also  used  to  express  the 
same  as  external,  and  frequently  siguities  the  same 
as  excrescence,  or  something  that  is  not  natural  to 
the  substance  it  grows  out  of. 

EXTRAVASATION,  (fro;nexi??-a, without,  and 
vas^  a  vessel)  ;  the  escape  of  fluids  from  the  vessels 
naturally  containiug  them.    See  Ecciiymoma. 

EXULCERATION,  (from  exulcero^  to  cause 
ulcers)  ;  the  same  as  ulcer,  though  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  that  species  which  is  small  and  superficial. 
It  is  popularly  termed  a  fester. 

EXU'V^IiE,  (from  exuo^  to  strip  off),  the  cuticle 
of  the  serpent,  which  is  cast  every  spring,  affords 
aa  instance. 

EYE,  ( oculus,  of  OKKOi,  Gr.  from  off7o/*a<,  to 


see);  the  organ  of  vision,  situated  In  a  socket  call- 
ed the  orhit,  at  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  three  trans- 
parent humours,  which,  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blances, bear  the  several  denominations  of  the 
aqueous,  the  crystalline.,  and  the  vitreous.  These 
humours  are  contained  in  three  proper  coats,  tu- 
nics, or,  as  they  have  been  more  recently  called, 
membranes^  the  sclerotica,  tlie  choroides,  and  the 
retina;  but  besides  these,  there  is  another,  common 
to  the  globe  and  eye-lids,  called  the  conjunctiva 
(see  those  articles^.  Of  the  proper  coats,  the  tu- 
nica sclerotica  is  the  outermost.  This,  in  the 
posterior  and  far  greater  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, is  white  and  opaque  ;  but,  in  the  anterior, 
is  transparent,  and  takas  the  name  of  cornea  (see 
Cornea). 

The  tunica  choroides  is  situated  on  the  inside  of 
the  sclerotica,  between  it  aud  the  retina.  It  is 
strongly  attached  to  the  sclerotica,  round  the  mar- 
gin, where  the  cornea  begins;  whence  it  passes  on, 
and  becomes  visible  through  the  transparency  of 
that  coat.  This  part  of  the  choroides  is  called 
iris,  being  of  various  colours  in  different  persons ; 
and  in  its  centre  is  a  round  perforation,  called  the 
pupil,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  rays  of  light. 
The  sclerotica  and  choroides  are  well  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  particularly  the  last ;  the  ramifica- 
tions  of  which,  when  well  injected,  appear  to  be 
wonderfully  interwoven  with  one  another. 

The  retina,  or  internal  coat,  appears  to  be  an 
expansion  of  tlie  medullary  part  of  the  optic  nerve, 
being  a  white,  thin  membrane,  of  a  very  soft  and 
tender  texture.  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  vi. 
treous  humour,  round  which  it  is  continued  to  the 
borders  of  the  crystalline,  and  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  sense  of  vision  (see 
Retina). 

The  globe  of  the  eye  rests  in  the  orbit,  upon  a 
large  body  of  adipose  membrane;  and  is  moved 
in  different  directions,  by  four  straight,  and  two 
oblique  muscles.  Five  of  these  take  their  origin  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  the  inferior  oblique  alone 
rising  from  its  edge  :  and  they  are  all  continued 
forward,  till  they  are  inserted,  by  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion, from  its  white  colour,  called  tunica  albw 
ginea,  into  the  anterior 4)art  of  the  sclerotica. 

The  tunica  conjunctiva  is  a  thin  transparent  mem. 
brane,  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids, 
and,  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  has  a  fold,  and  is 
continued  forward  over  the  anterior  half  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  exterior  to  all  the  other 
coats  of  the  eye,  and  connected  with  the  tunica 
albuginea,  by  means  of  a  cellular  substance  ;  from 
which  it  may  easily  be  separated,  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject, by  dissection.  Though,  in  a  sound  state,  it 
contains  only  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  extremely  vascular  ;  as  is  proved 
by  injections,  and  also  by  the  inflammations  te 
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■which  it  is  liable.  According  to  Winslow,  it  is 
perlorated  by  innumerable  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble pores. 

The  vascular  state  of  this  coat  appears  to  be 
miicli  greater,  in  that  part  which  lines  the  inside  of 
the  eye-lids,  than  in  that  which  covers  (he  eye ; 
and  its  continuance,  from  the  eye-lids  to  the  eyes, 
is  of  great  use,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
which  might  otlicrwise  ensue,  from  the  insinuation 
of  extraneous  bodies  between  them. 

The  tears  are  secreted  by  a  conglomerate  gland, 
called  glandula  lachrymalis,  which  is  situated  in  a 
small  depression  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  os 
frontis,  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit ;  from 
which  they  are  poured  out  by  small  ducts,  and  con- 
tinually  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  to 
keep  it  clear  and  transparent.  They  pass  from  the 
eye,  through  two  minute  orifices,  at  the  inner  an- 
gle, called  the  piinda  lackri/malia,  which  open  into 
a  small  bag,  called  sacculus  lachrymalis ;  and  this 
bag  is  continued  thence,  through  a  bony  channel, 
and  opens  immediately  into  the  nose. 

The  little  red  body,  observable  at  the  great  or 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  is  called  curuncula  lachry- 
mulis.  Mr.  Ware,  who  describes  the  structure  of 
this  important  organ,  says,  it  once  was  thought  to 
be  the  secretory  organ  of  the  tears,  until  a  more 
accurate  dissection  discovered  the  true  gland  at  the 
opposite  angle.  Some  have  since  supposed,  that  it 
secretes  an  oily  humour,  like  that  issuing  from  the 
small  glands  on  the  inside  of  the  eye- lids:  but,  in 
fact,  we  seem  to  have  acquired  no  certain  know- 
ledge either  as  to  its  structure  or  use.  It  may  be 
said  to  direct  the  tears  into  the  pnncta  lachrymalia; 
and,  in  that  office,  is  much  assisted  by  a  redupli- 
cation of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  which  has  been 
called  valvula  semilunaris.  This  valve  is  to  be  seen 
plainest,  when  the  eye  is  turned  towards  the  nose. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  caruncle;  and  is  shaped 
like  a  crescent,  with  its  points  inclined  to  the 
puncta  lachrymalia. 

The  situation  and  figure  of  the  eye-lids  are  too 
obvious,  to  need  description.  They  hang  like  veils 
or  curtains  before  the  eyes  ;  and  are  furnished  with 
muscles,  capable  of  very  quick  motion,  to  defend 
the  eyes  from  those  injuries,  to  which  their  situa- 
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tion  might  expose  them,    llie  structure  of  th? 
cy^e-lids  is  of  the  reticular  kind  ;  and  they  are  very 
easily  distended  by  accident  or  disease.    The  edge 
of  each  of  the  lids  is  principally  lormed  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thin  cartilage,  called  tarsus.  These 
edges  take  the  denomination  of  ciliary.,  and  are  sO 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  tlia*,  when  the  two  lids 
arc  extended  over  the  eye,  they  meet.    It  deserves 
notice,  that  the  ciliary  edges  are  not  sharp,  like 
the  edge  of  a  knife;  but  rather  flat,  like  the  back 
of  it;  having  properly  two  terminations,  oiie  ex- 
ternal, and  the  other  internal :   the  former  of 
these  it  is,  that  meet  when  the  lids  are  extended  ; 
while  the  latter,  or  internal,  still  preserve  a  small 
distance  from  each   other ;  leaving  a  gutter  or 
gro6ve,  through  which  the  tears  are  supposed  to 
pass  from  the  lachrymal  gland  to  the  puncta  la- 
chrymalia, while  we  are  asleep.    It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  cilia,  or  eye-lashes,  arise  out 
of  the  external  termination  of  these  cartilages ; 
and,  on  the  internal,  at  an  evident  distance  from 
them,  is  a  line  of  small  oriiiccs,  which  is  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  small  glands,  that  lie  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tarsus,  and  are  called  glandulm  cili- 
ares,  vel  Meibomii.    The  use  of  these  glands  is  to 
secrete  a  sebaceous  matter,  similar  to  soft  wax; 
which  constantly  covers  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and 
keeps  them  supple. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  eye,  and  its  appen- 
dages, seems  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
general  understanding  of  the  structure  of  that  or- 
gan ;  but  the  several  parts  appear  in  detail  under 
their  proper  heads,  as  do  also  the  diseases  affect- 
ing them.  See  Ophthalmia,  Epiphora,  Gotta. 
SERENA,  &c.  The  functions  of  the  eye  are  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Vision,  Sight,  &c. 
EYE-BRIGHT.  See  Euphrasia. 
EYE.BROW,  supercilium;  a  layer  of  short 
hair  which  lies  thick  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  on  the  superior  prominent  part  of 
the  orbit.    See  Eye. 

EYE-LID,  palpebra;  the  semilunar  moveable 
production  of  the  skin,  which  covers  the  eye  whea 
shut.  It  is  distinguished  into  upper  aad  under 
eye-lid.    See  Eye. 
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